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UXGULATA,  Hoofed  MammaU.  Under  this  section 
Linneiis  included  the  orders  Bellute  and  Pecora. 

The  liellutB  compriiieU  the  ffenera  li/utu  [Hoiisit],  Hip> 
popoTAMus  [HivbrHorsb].  [Slid.k],  and  Rhinockroa. 

Tlie  Pecoru  consisted  of  the  genera  Ca>nelu4  [Camkl], 
Mutchtit  [Moschio.r],  Cercun  [DaRR],  Caj/ra  [Goat], 
Oi'i«  [SukkpI,  and  Bot  [Bison  ; Ox]. 

tlie  only  true  probW’idian  Kenus  noticed  by 
Uinmeua,  U placed  'by  him  in  the  order  Bruia  and  section 
Unouiculata,  in  company  with  Bradi/pus  and  Mifrmecf}- 
phuiifa : but  Elephas  iu>d  its  conveners,  both  living  and 
extinct,  undoubtedly  rather  belong  to  the  section  of  Hoofed 
than  Chtced  Mammals ; and  as  far  as  their  hoofs  are  con- 
cerned, to  say  nothing  of  their  general  pachydermaious 
structure,  ore  more  suited  to  the  company  of  the  Hippopo- 
tamus. Rhinoceros,  and  Tapir,  than  to  that  of  SloUis  [Ai ; 
Unau],  and  Ant-Eatkrs. 

Here  must  be  noticed  one  of  those  interesting  discoveries 
which  we  have  now,  thanks  to  the  diligence  of  our  func- 
tionaries in  foreign  lands,  so  often  occasion  to  record. 

On  the  1st  November,  1B42,  Professor  Owen  communi- 
cated to  the  editors  of  the  AtinaU  of  PAilotf/j)hy  the  fol-  j 
lowing  intelligence : — 

The  Professor  had  received  a letter,  dated  April  G,  1442, 
from  Sir  Thomas  Livingstone  Mitchell,  surveyor-general  of 
Austialia,  in  which  that  active  and  zealous  officer  an- 
nounced the  discoverv  of  large  fossil  Mammalian  remains 
in  that  continent.  The  specimens  from  the  Wellington 
Valley  bone-caves,  described  in  the  second  volume  of  Sir 
Thomas's  work  on  Australia,  and  noticed  in  the  article 
Marsvpialia  [voI.  xiv.,  p.  408].  were  remains  of  extinct 
species  of  manuipial  genera  now  existing  there,  and  of  a 
genus  very  nearly  allied  to  those  living  in  that  locality  at 
present : the  largest  fossil,  which  luiu  been  supposed  to 
belong  to  a Hippopotamus  or  Bugong,  indicating  rather 
an  extinct  gigantic  Phoscolome ; nor  was  there  any  con- 
clusive evidence  of  a genus  of  placental  mammal  in  that 
collection : Mr.  Pentland  however  had  informed  Professor 
Owen  that  a bone  of  a large  quadiitped,  apparently  a 
pachyderm,  from  the  Wellin^ou  Valley,  is,  as  Mr.  Peiil- 
land  believes,  in  the  museum  at  Paris.  No  account  of  this 
bone  appears  to  have  been  liitherto  communicated  to  the 
scientific  world. 

The  fossils  which  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell  transmitted  in- 
contestably establish  the  former  existence  of  Vngultita  in 
Australia,  in  the  shape  of,  at  least,  one  huge  proboscidian 
Pachyderm,  referrible,  in  Professor  Owea's  opinion,  either 
to  the  genus  Mastodon  or  DiNOTHKanjM.  These  fossils 
consist  if  a portion  of  a molar  tooth,  and  of  the  shaft  of  a 
femur,  with  part  of  the  spine  of  a scapula,  and  some  smaller 
fragments  of  a long  bone.  They  were  found  on  the  Darling 
Downs— those  extensive  plains  marked  to  the  south-west 
of  Moreton  Bay  on  most  maps  of  Australia,  at  the  source 
of  the  river  Darling,  and  upwards  of  4000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea : Sir  Thomas,  in  his  letter,  also  states  that 
these  huge  bones  are  Couiul  in  soint^  abundiumc. 


Professor  Owen  found  that  the  fragments  trannnitted  by 
Sir  Thomas  Mitchell  composed,  when  their  broken  surlaces 
were  re-adjusted,  the  ver>*  considerable  part  of  the  fight 
femur,  and  the  subjoined  cut  {Fig,  1 : here  copied  by  per- 
miMion,  together  with  the  others)  gives  a view  of  the  pos- 
teiior  1^  most  entire  surface,  one-fifth  of  the  natural 
dse  : the  contour  of  the  circumference  at  a illustrates,  the 
Professor  observes,  the  principal  cliaracteristic  of  the 
bone,  namely,  its  being  flattened  tVom  before  backwards. 


Pdft  of  tb«  lifiltt  Crimar  aT  e&tiBCl  Auitralbn  imlxMridUct  ParliydcnD. 

Professor  Owen  remarks  that,  with  reference  to  the 
larger  quadrupeds,  tlie  femur  presents  a similar  antero- 
posterior compression  in  the  elephant,  mastodon,  and 
rhinoceros ; but  the  latter  animal  is  distinguislied  by  a 
second  external  trochantar,  which  is  not  present  in  the 
Austmlian  fossil.  [Rhinoceros,  vol.  xix..  p.  405.]  In  the 
Megatherium  and  its  congeners  the  flattening  of  the 
femur  and  its  transverse  breadth  greatly  surpau,  he  ob- 
sen  es.  the  proportions  exhibited  by  the  fosai  under  con- 
aiderat  ton,  or  those  of  the  femora  of  the  proboscidian  Pachy- 
derms. [Elkpiiant,  vol.  ix.,  pp.  349,  353.] 

But  the  fossil  from  the  Darting  Range  was  found  most 
to  resemble  the  femur  i^the  Mastodon  (vol.  xv.,  p.  5),  in 
being  flatter  on  the  posterior  than  on  the  anterior  surface. 
Compared  with  the  femur  of  the  Maetodon  ^iganieue,  the 
fossil  presented  the  following  differences;  it  was  broader 
in  pioportiou  to  ita  lengtii 
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AiutrallKB  faiBiir.  Mulotlo*. 
fa.  I.in.  to.  I.<n. 

From  Iho  lower  pari  of  the  post* 
trochantcrian  uepression  to  the 
prominence  above  the  outer 

conilyle  . . . . 18  0 24  0 

Breadth  of  middle  of  bhaf\  of 

femur  .....  5 0 5 9 

Circumference  of  do.  do.  . . 13  0 14  0 

The  smfaci?  of  the  bone  Indovv  the  post-trochanterian 
deprvs.sion  wa.s  more  convex  in  the  AuMratian  foasil,  and 
the  prominence  above  the  hack  part  of  tho  outer  condyle 
was  more  developed  ; the  »mall  trochanter  was  narrower 
end  Ions;er,  and  defined  by  a ^oove  alonf^  its  anterior 
part.  The  femur  in  the  .VuWorfori  observes 

Wofesv>r  Owen,  thins  off  almost  to  an  ed^e  at  the  outside 
of  the  distal  half  of  the  ohafl : in  the  Australian  fossil  the 
corresponding  part  is  broad  and  convex.  Tlie  anterior 
part  rises  higlicr  above  tlie  level  of  llxat  part  of  the  femur 
m the  Australian  fossil  than  in  the  Mastodon.  The  orifice 
of  the  medullar)'  adcr)'  was  conspicuous  in  the  Australian 
fossil,  at  the  back  part,  a little  above  the  middle  of  tho 
shaft,  and  towards  the  inner  side;  the  ennni  slopini^  up* 
wards.  ProfoMor  Owen  could  not  detect  the  correspond* 
in^  orifice  in  the  Ma-stodon's  femur,  witli  which  he  com- 

ffannl  it.  Tlic  Australian  fuasil  exhibited  a lar^o  medul* 
ary  cavity  alon?  the  middle  of  the  shaft,  with  dense 
pariotes  an  inch  thick.  Total  Icni^h  of  the  (basil  twenty* 
two  inclic.s ; greatest  breadth  across  the  u]>per  or  proximal 
end,  where  the  neck  begins  to  bend  inward^  ten  inches. 

Traces  of  the  smooth  pitted  surface  at  the  broken  distal 
end  indicated  the  place  of  junction  of  the  articular  epi* 
phyiis,  and  prove  that  the  entire  sh^  of  Uie  femur  ia,  in 
this  case,  preserv  ed : a part  of  the  epiphysis  wasanchyloaed 
to  the  shsA. 


Tstt  of  poilion  of  nobr  of  rsiiiKl  AutU«1iaii  I'ach;  J^rts. 
Nat.  kite. 


The  portion  of  the  molar  tooth  was  obtained  from  the 
same  locality  as  the  femur,  ami  Piofessor  Owen  observes 
that  if  it  belong,  as  is  mo^t  probable,  to  the  same  animal, 
it  proves  that  ajumal  to  be  mo»t  nearly  allied  to  Utnothe- 
rium  and  Mattodon  giganieui,  in  which  the  grinding  sur- 
face of  the  teeth  is  raised  into  broad,  transverse  ridges. 
Parts  of  two  of  the  anterior  ridges,  and  a smaller  or  lower 
one  which  runs  acroMt  tho  base  of  the  first,  at  the  anterior 
of  the  crown  of  live  tooth,  are  preserved  in  the  speci- 
men. The  apex  of  both  the  higher  ridges  has  been  worn 
l>y  mastication,  but  not  to  the  extent  osnally  seen  in  the 
small  deciduous  molars  of  the  Mastodons:  there  is  less 
trace  of  a division  of  the  summit  of  the  ridge  into  mam* 
inillie,  the  Professor  oboerres,  than  would  be  presented  by 
a similar*siieU  molar,  equally  worn  down,  of  tne 
gifionteuit  in  which  the  two  mammilla}  would  be  indicated 
by  a median  constriction.  'Fhe  transverse  ridges,  be 
remarks,  are  still  more  subdivided  in  the  other  known 
sDedcs,  as  M.  longimttrit^  M.  htid^nt,  M.  angwttitient^  or 
M.  tUphantoidet : tho  Austialiaa  tooth  he  found  to  bear  a 


greater  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Dinotherium  in  the 
simplicity  of  the  transverse  eminence.*};  but  he  notices  a 
deposit  of  cement,  or  crus/u  /v/rosn,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
intervening  valleys,  which  he  nad  not  observed  in  any  Dino* 
therian  mmar. 

Professor  Owen  refers  to  the  additional  proof  of  the  close 
relationsliip  of  the  Mastodon  to  the  Ihnotherium,  derived 
from  the  discovery*  of  the  two  tusks  of  the  lower  jaw  in  the 
young  individuals  of  the  Mastodon,  and  the  retention  of  one 
of  lliesc  AS  a sexual  distinction  of  the  male  in  Aftulodvu 
giganlfUJi;  and  he  is  of  opinion  tliat  the  highly  intm'.d- 
tng  member  of  the  antient  fauna  of  Australia  revealed  by 
(he  remains  above  described  must  be  referred,  on  their 
evidence,  to  the  same  natural  family  of  gigantic  Pachy* 
derms  as  that  which  includes  the  Mastodons  and  the  Dino- 
thcrcs,  and  to  a species  distinct  from  any  yet  determined : 
but  he,  wisely  as  we  think,  abstains  from  the  imposition  of 
, any  generic  or  specific  name,  until  the  requisite  characters 
are  obtained  : these  he  has  reason  to  expect  will  be  forth- 
coming from  specimens  about  to  be  collected  by  the  ener- 
getic oflicer  to  whom  .zoologists  are  indebted  for  so  many 
additions  to  the  I'usdl  fauna  of  New  South  Wales. 

‘The  fossils  above  described,’  says  Profeatior  Owen,  in 
conclusion, ‘will  be  presented,  in  the  name  of  SirT.  L. 
Mitchell,  to  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons. London.  They  cannot  be  contemplated  without 
suggesting  many  interesting  reflections.  They  tell  us 
plainly  that  the  time  was  when  Australia's  arid  plains  w ere 
trodden  by  the  hoofs  of  heavy  Pachyderms ; but  could  the 
land  then  have  been,  as  now,  parcfied  by  long-continued 
droughts,  with  dry  river-courses,  containing  here  and  there 
a pond  of  water  ? All  the  facts  and  analogies  which  throw 
lijmt  on  the  habits  of  the  extinct  Masto<lons  and  Dino- 
thcrcfl  indicate  these  creatures  to  have  been  frer^nenters  of 
marshes,  swampa.  or  lakes.  Other  relations  ot  land  and 
sea  than  now  chameterisc  the  southern  hemisphere,  a dif- 
ferent condition  of  the  surface  of  the  land  and  of  the 
meteoric  influences  governing  the  proportion  and  distribu- 
tion of  fresh-water  on  that  surface,  may  therefore  l>e  con- 
jectured to  have  prevailed  when  huge  Ma<dodonloid  Pa- 
chyderms constituted  part  of  the  quadruj)cd  ponulation  of 
Australia.  May  not  the  change  from  a mon>  numid  cli- 
mate to  (he  present  particularly  dry  one  have  been  the 
cause,  or  chief  cause,  of  the  extinction  of  such  Pachy- 
derms ? Was  not  the  antient  Terra  Autfraltt,  when  so 
populated,  of  greater  extent  than  the  present  insular  con- 
tinent? The  mutual  d<>pendences  between  large  mam- 
malian quadru])cds  and  other  members  of  the  animal 
kingdom  suggest  other  reflections  in  connection  with  the 
present  fossil.  If  the  extinct  species  ever  so  abounded  as 
to  require  its  redundancy  to  be  suppressed  by  a carnivorous 
enemy,  then  some  destructive  species  of  this  kind  must 
have  coexisted,  of  larger  dimensions  than  (he  extinct 
iMrtfurm  ianfariu*,  the  antient  destroyer  of  the  now 
emially  extinct  gigantic  Kangaroos,  ^facropus  T^/an.  &c. 
whose  remains  were  discovered  in  the  bone-caves  of  Wel- 
lington Valley.  Extremely  few  coprophagou'i  beetles 
have  hitherto,  I behove,  been  found  in  Au.stralia:  and  the 
scarcity  of  such  is  readily  explained  by  the  absence  of 
native  species  of  large  herbivorous  mammals;  hut  the 
dung  of  (ho  Mastodoutoid  quadrupeds  which  formerly 
existed  in  Australia  must  then  have  afforded  the  requiMte 
conditions  for  a greater  abundance  of  such  Cofeopfera, 
These  and  other  speculations  arc  naturally  suggested  by 
the  highly  interesting  fosMis  here  described.  The  great 
importance  of  such  organic  remains  will  be  ob-.ious  from 
the  few  inferences  which  have  been  briefly  noted : our 
obligations  to  the  enlightened  collector  and  tran*ntillcr  of 
the  Maslodontoid  fo$«<ils  are  great,  and  the  arrival  of 
additional  facts  and  spceiniens  will  bo  most  earnestly 
welcomed.' 

In  conclusion,  we  would  remark  that  Mt/lodon  [Un.M'] 
appeara  to  be  the  singular  link  connecting  the  two  great 
groti|}s  ('ngulatn  Und  Uxni'tcuLATA ; for  Mi/fndon  has 
both  hoofs  and  claws  on  the  same  foot. 

UNICORN.  ‘Concerning  the  Unicorn,  different  opi- 
nions prevail  among  authors.'  says  the  author  of  ‘ Tliau- 
matographia  Nnturidis’  (1G33).  and  he  adds  that  some 
doubt,  others  deny,  and  a third  elaas  affirm  its  existence. 

Ctesdas,  the  author  probably  whom  Aristotle  followed, 
describes  the  Wild  Asses  of  India  (8vo4  flypjoi)  as  equal  to 
the  horse  in  site,  and  even  larger,  with  white  bodies,  red 
heads,  bluish  eyes,  and  a horn  on  the  forehead  a cubit  in 
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length.  For  Iht*  *pftoe  of  two  pnlm:<  from  the  forehead 
thit  luTTu  w entirely  white,  the  middle  part  is  blnek,  and 
the  extremity  is  red  and  pointed.  Drinking-vesst^U  are 
made  of  it,  and  thoee  who  «»e  them  arc  subjcet  neither  to 
convulsion*,  epilepsy,  nor  poison,  provided  that  before 
taking  the  poiKm  or  after  they  drink  from  the.'W  cup* 
water,  wine,  or  any  other  liquor.  Alter  some  other  par- 
ticular, C^tesia*  deacribes  these  animals  as  ver>'  swift  and 
Terr  strong.  Wlien  one  of  them  betrins  to  move,  its  pace 
is  slow,  but  as  it  advances  the  pace  increases,  and  it  runs 
faster.  Naturallv  these  animals  arc  not  ferooions;  but 
when  they  find  tnemselvcs  and  their  young  surrounded  by 
horsemen*  they  do  not  abandon  their  offspring,  but  defend 
themselves  by’ striking  with  their  horns,  kicking  and  biting, 
and  so  slay  rnany  men  and  horses,  The  animal  is  also  shot  I 
with  arrows  and'brought  down  with  darts ; for  it  is  impos- 
sible to  lake  it  alive.  Its  flesh  U too  bitter  for  food,  but  it 
is  hunted  for  its  horn  and  astragalus,  which  last  Ctesia.s 
declares  that  he  saw.  (Ctesias.  cd.  Biihr,  pp.  2TkI,  329, 363.) 

Aristotle  notice*  the  Indian  As*  as  a sohpede  which  has 
t horn,  and  the  only  one  of  the  solipedes  possessing  an 
astragalus.  (Hint.  Anim.,  ii.  1.)  He  adds,  in  the  third 
hook,  on  the  parts  of  animals,  that  those  heaMfs  which  have 
only  a single  horn  have  it  in  the  middle  of  their  head ; 
anrf  evidently  speaks  of  the  Indian  Ass  from  the  accounts 
of  others. 

Herodotus  (iv.  191)  mentions  a®ses  (IJvot)  b-iving  horns ; 
and  Strabo  (xv.,  p.  1009,  Oxford,  folio)  refers  to  Unicorn 
horses  with  the  heads  of  deer. 

Oppian  {Cyueget.,  ii.,  line  1)0)  notices  the  Aonian  bulls 
with  \individcd  nools  and  a single  median  horn  between 
tlieir  temples,  whereas  the  iVrmehian  bulls  have  two. 

C»»ar(/)^/?e’/foOn/i/V‘o,vi.,26),when  referring  to  the  mul- 
titude of  animal*  breil  in  the  great  Ilorcynian  forest,  speaks, 
probably  from  hearsay,  of  an  ox  with  the  figure  of  a deer, 
m>m  the  middle  of  wnose  forehead  a single  hon»  stand*  out 
higher  and  more  direct  than  any  horns  known  to  him.  He 
adds  that  from  the  top  ofthi*  horn  branches  like  palms  are 
diffused,  that  the  nature  of  the  male  and  female  is  the 
same,  and  that  the  form  and  size  of  their  horns  arc  similar. 
He  then  notices  the  Klk. 

Pliny,  who,  to  be  sure,  places  it  in  the  company  of  the 
Mantirhora^W^Q  Ciitoblepas,  and  the  li'isi/isk,  notices  it 
as  a vpjy  ferocious  beast  (as|)crrimam  feram),  similar  in 
the  rest  of  its  body  to  a Imrso,  with  the  lu  ad  of  a deer,  the 
feet  of  an  elephant,  the  tail  of  a boar,  a deep  bellowing 
voice  (mugitu  gravi),  and  a single  black  horn  two  cubits 
in  len^h  standing  out  in  the  middle  of  its  forehead.  He 
adds,  • Hanc  feram  vivam  negant  capi,’  ‘ that  it  cannot  be 
taken  alive  ’ {Nat.  IliiU.y  viii.  21; ; and  some  such  excuse 
may  have  been  necessary  in  those  days  fur  not  producing 
the  living  animal  upon  the  arena  of  tnc  araphi^catre. 

Out  of  this  passage  most  of  the  modem  Unicorns  have 
been  described  and  figured.  But  let  us  pause  to  scan  it. 
Tlie  body  of  the  horse  and  the  head  of  the  deer  appear  to 
be  but  vague  .sketches : the  feet  of  the  elephant  and  the 
tail  of  a boar  point  at  once  to  a pachydermatous  animal ; 
and  the  single  black  horn,  allowing  for  a little  exaggera- 
tion a-s  to  its  lenglh,  well  fits  the  two  last-mcntionea  con- 
ditions, and  will  apply  to  one  of  the  species  of  Riuno- 

CEROS. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  follow  out  in  detail  tlie 
descriptions  of  the  numerous  writers  who  have  treated  of 
this  subject,  among  whom  are  .l^ian,  Philostratus,  and 
SoHnus,  Aineas  Sylvius,  Marco  Polo,  Gesnor,  Cardan,  Gar- 
zias  ab  Horto,  Andrea*  Mariuus,  Amlrca*  Baccius,  Bartho- 
linua,  Aldrovandua,  Jonston,  &c.  Some  however  of  the 
modern  descriptions  of  the  Unicom  may  be  excepted. 
Garcias  noted  down  a description  of  this  marvellous  crea- 
ture from  one  who  alleged  that  he  had  seen  it.  The  seer 
affirmed  that  it  was  endowed  with  a wonderlbl  horn,  which 
it  would  sometimes  turn  to  the  left  and  right,  at  others 
raise,  ami  then  again  depress.*  Ludovicus  Variomamis 
writes  that  he  saw  two  sent  to  the  Sultan  from  Ethiopia, 
and  kept  in  a repository  at  Mahomd'*  tomb  In  Mecca,  and 
he  describes  them  as 'cancellis  obseptos,  minimil  feroce*.’ 
Cardan  describe*  the  Unicom  as  a rare  animal,  of  the 
size  of  a horse,  with  hair  very  like  unto  that  of  a weasel, 
vrith  the  head  of  a deer,  on  which  one  horn  grows,  three 
cubit.s  in  length  (a  story  seldom  lose*  anything  in  its 
progrcM)  from  the  forehead,  ample  at  its  lowest  part 

* CwsmT*  till*  «itb  Ub*  tMonst  of  tWb  N<lioo  tU9o,  in,  Um  aiikl*  Rjiiik- 
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and  tapering  to  a point ; w ith  a short  neck,  a very  thin 
mane,  leaning  to  one  side  only,  and  IcgH  thin  as  those  of 
a young  Roc  (caprcolus).  But,  not  to  weary  the  reader, 
if  he  wishes  to  see  what  our  ancestors  tnoujiht  Uni- 
corns like,  let  him  turn  to  Jonston**  • HUtoria,  NaturalU* 
(1657).  There  he  will  behold  the  *mooth-horned  Sulipede, 

‘ Wald  E*el  and  the  digitated  and  clawed  Muooth- 
homed  ‘ Meer  Woltf,’  the  latter  with  hi*  single  horn  erect 
in  the  foreground,  but  with  it  depressed  in  the  batk- 
ground,  where  he  is  represented  n*galing  on  serpents. 
Tlien  there  are  the  smooUi-homed  • Monoccros,  Unicomu, 
Rinhorn,'  witlf  the  head,  mane,  and  tail  of  a horse,  and  bi- 
Bulcate  feet ; and  another  smooth-horned  * Monoccros,  Uni- 
comu, Einhorn,’  with  a horse’s  head  and  mane,  a pig'*  tail,  and 
camel-like  feet;  the  ‘ Meer  Steinbock,  Capricormis  maii- 
nus,’  with  anterior  bisulcatc  feet,  posterior  webbed  feet, 
and  a kind  of  graduated  hom  like  a modem  flat  telescope 
opera-glass  pulled  out,  in  the  foreground,  and  charging  (ne 
fish  most  valiantly  in  the  water  in  the  distance  ; then  there 
is  the  digitated  'Wald  Escl,  Onager  Aldrovandi,’ with  a 
mules  head  and  two  rhinoccroa-like horns,  one  on  hi*  fore- 
head and  the  other  on  his  nose,  and  a horse*  tail,  with  a 
collar  round  his  neck;  bcneatli  we  find  the  ' Monoccros, 
scu  Unicnriia  jub/iUu — Einhorn  mit  malinen,’  with  a neck 
entirely  shagg)%  a twi.stcd  hom,  anterior  bUulcate  feet,  the 
posterior  being  webbed,  and  a deer*  tail  : and  at  the 
notlom  of  the  plate,  ‘ Monoceros,  seu  Unicomu  aliud — 
Einhorn  mit  mannon,  cin  andr  art,'  witli  a twisted  horn, 
mane,  andshagg)’  gorget,  curly  tail,  and  camel-likc  feet. 

The  Unicorn  seems  to  have  been  a sod  puzzle  to  the 
hunters,  who  hardly  knew  how  to  come  at  so  valuable  a 
piece  of  game.  Some,  a.*  we  have  seen,  described  the  hom 
as  moveable  at  the  will  of  the  animal,  a kind  of  small 
sword  in  short,  with  which  no  hunter  who  was  not  ex- 
ceedingly cunning  in  fence  could  have  a chance.  Ollier* 
told  the  poor  foresters  that  all  it*  strength  lay  in  it*  horn, 
and  that  when  pressed  by  tliem  it  would  throw  itself  from 
the  pinnacle  of  the  highest  rock.«  horn  foremost,  sr>  as  to 
pitcti  upon  it,  and  then  (piietly  march  olf  not  a v\hit  the 
worse. 

But,  it  seems,  they  found  out  how  to  circumvent  the 
poor  unicorn  at  last.  ’They  di*co^  ered  that  it  was  fond  of 
rarities,  and  particularly  attached  to  chaste  person* ; so 
they  took  the  field  with  a virmn,  who  was  placed  in  the 
unsuspecting  admirer's  way.  When  the  unicorn  spied  her, 
he  approached  with  all  reverence,  couched  beside  lier.  and, 
laying  his  head  in  her  lap,  fell  Oileep.  Tlie  treacherous 
virgin  then  gave  a signal,  and  the  hunters  made  in  and 
captured  the  simple  beast. 

Modem  zoologist.*,  disgusted  a*  they  well  may  bo  witli 
fables  of  which  we  liave  only  given  a specimen  or  two, 
disbelieve,  generally,  the  existence  of  the  Unicorn,  such,  at 
lea.s1,  a-s  we  imve  above  referred  to ; but  the  result  of  M. 
Guettawi'*  dUsertation  i*  on  opinion  that  some  terrestrial 
animal  bearing  a liom  on  the  anterior  part  of  it*  head  exists 
beside*  the  Rhinoceros.  The  nearest  approach  to  a liorn 
in  the  middle  of  the  forehead  of  any  terrestrial  mammi- 
ferous  animal  known  to  u*  i*  the  bony  protuberance  on  the 
forehead  of  the  GiRVFt'K:  and,  though  it  would  be  pie- 
siimpUiou*  to  deny  the  existence  of  a one-honied  quadru- 
ped other  than  the  Rhinoceros,  it  may  be  safely  stated  that 
the  insertion  of  a long  and  solid  hom  in  the  living  forehead 
of  a horselike  or  deer-like  cranium  i*  as  near  an  iuipo&st- 
bility  as  any  thing  can  be. 

Tnc  ‘ Monocero*  home’  in  TrailcBcanr*  collection  was 
probably  that  which,  ordinarily,  has  passed  for  the  hom  of 
the  Unicom,  viz.  the  tooth  of  a Narwhal.  Tlie  horn  of  the 
Uhiuoceros  has  been  supposed  to  possess  the  virtue  of 
counteracting  poison  when  made  into  drinking-cup*.  Old 
legends  assert  that  the  Unicom,  when  he  goes  to  ilrink, 
fii|(kips  his  hum  in  the  water  to  purify  it.  and  that  oilier 
beasts  delay  to  quench  their  tliiral  till  the  Unicom  lias 
i thus  sweetened  the  water.  The  Narwhal*  tooth  makes  a 
capital  twisted  Unicorn’s  hom,  as  represented  in  the  old 
fibres.  Tliat  in  the  repository  of  St.  Denis  at  Faris^  was 
presented  by  Thevet,  and  was  declared  to  have  been  given 
to  turn  by  the  king  of  Monomutapa,  who  U>ok  him  out  to 
hunt  Unicorns,  which  arc  frequent  in  that  country.  Some 
have  thought  that  this  hom  is  a can  ed  elephant's  tooth. 
There  is  one  at  Strasburg  some  seven  or  eight  feet  in 
length,  and  there  are  seve^  in  Venice. 

Great  medical  virtue*  were  attributed  lo  the  ao-callcd 
horn,  and  the  price  it  once  bore  outdoes  everything  except 
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the  Tumpomama.  A Florentine  phj-»ivian  has  recordei] 
that  a pound  of  it  (sixteen  ounces)  was  sold  in  the  shops 
for  fifteen  hundred  and  Ihirty^dx  crowna,  when  the  bamc 
weight  in  gold  would  only  have  brought  one  hundred  and 
forty-eight  crowns. 

We  have  no  satisfacton’  reason  for  believing  that  man 
ever  coexisted  with  Mastodons  ; otherwise  Professor 
Owen's  diu'overy  of  the  retention  of  a single  tusk  only  by 
the  male  Ma'<l'o(ion  fsi^nutewi,  as  a sexual  diAtineUoii, 
might  have  affordc^d  another  fomi  of  Unicom.  [Km.\o- 
caaos  ; Whales.] 

The  Unicom  is  a national  symbol  witli  us-;  for  it  is  one 
of  the  anpportemof  the  royal  arms  of  Great  Britain,  in  that 
posture  termed  by  heralds  'aaillant.' 

U.NICUIRASJ^E'S,  the  French  name  for  the  Uuii^ltata 
or  Uniruirottrd StomajMulK.  [Stomapods,  yoI.  xxiii.,  p.  82.] 

UNIFORM.  Though  this  word  means  nothing  more 
than  * of  one  form/  it  has  a signification  in  mathematics 
whicli  might  !«•  belter  rendered  by  • of  one  value ' or  ‘ of 
one  degree.’  when  we  speak  to  the  mathematical  proficient. 
Rut  it  IS  a convenience,  though  only  an  accidental  one, 
that  the  word  does  not  imply  the  idea  of  vahie  absolutely  ; 
a circumstance  which  may  serve  iw  to  elucidate  a point  of 
great  importance  in  the  differential  calculus.  Tlie  com- 
mencement is  made  in  the  present  article  : the  continuation 
will  IbJlow  in  ^’klocity. 

Ill  order  to  understand  any  application  of  mathematics, 
whetlicr  to  space  or  matter,  it  is  necesiiary  that  a perfect 
mathematical  conception  should  be  formed  of  the  quality 
of  space  or  matter  which  is  to  come  under  consideration. 
By  a perfect  malheraatical  conception,  we  mean  that  it 
must  be  distinctly  seen,  first,  that  the  object  under  consi- 
deration is  of  the  nature  of  magnitude ; secondly,  that  it  is 
ofa  measurable  kind,  that  is,  is  capable  of  being  measured, 
and  can  actually  have  a mode  of  measuring  it  assigned. 
Why  do  so  many  persons  talk  and  write  vaguely  about 
force,  velocity,  density,  acceleration.  Sic.  ? Simply  be- 
cause they  ore  only  conversant  with  the  first  consideration, 
and  have  no  precision  in  their  ideas  of  the  second  : they 
feel  that  they  are  speaking  of  magnitudes,  of  things  whiefi 
they  know  may  be  more  or  less,  but  they  have  not  that 
familiarity  with  the  precise  way  of  ascertaining  tlie  haw 
much  more  or  the  how  much  /e«,  without  which  deduction 
cannot  be  made  intelligible. 

Now  we  say  that  in  ever)'  instance  in  which  mea- 
surement is  shown  to  be  attainable,  there  is  a notion  of 
uniformity  which  precedes,  or  ought  to  precede,  that  of 
meiuurability ; and  that  emphatfe  mention  of  this  cir- 
cumstance. and  full  development  of  its  truth  and  meaning, 
ought  to  be  the  preliminary  step  to  actual  measurement.  i 
Moreover,  we  say  that,  inasmuch  as  this  idea  of  uniformity  : 
ia  to  In*  gained  previously  to  that  of  meaaurement.  %ve  must  I 
forego  the  notion  of  ‘ nnifurm  ’ and  ' of  one  value  ’ being  j 
convertible  terms,  and  illustrate  the  word  byi  onsiderations 
independent  of  value;  fur  this  last  term  implies  measure- 
ment, as  is  eaiuly  seen. 

If  we  were  to  take  vflocUy  as  our  instance,  most  reader* 
would  be  able  to  appeal  to  ideas  of  measurement  ami 
value  established  in  their  minds,  whether  vaguely  or  pre- 
cisely : we  therefore  prefer  to  choose  curvature,  a term 
which  will  be  quite  new  ns  meaning  a measurable  magni- 
tude to  all  except  those  who  have  more  than  an  elemen- 
tary knowledge  of  mathematics.  Curvature  is,  :u  the  name 
imports,  the  liending,  the  gradual  bending,  which  dis- 
tinguislics  a curve  from  a straight  line.  It  is  a magnitude, 
that  is,  it  allows  of  the  application  of  the  idea  of  more  and 
less : one  curve  may  beiiu  more  than  another,  or  more  in 
one  place  than  in  another.  So  mucli  ever}'  one  can  be 
sure  of  at  the  first  announcement ; the  next  step  would  be 
to  imagine  it  possible  that  one  curve  might,  say  at  and 
about  a point  A.  l>eiid  exactly  twice  as  much  as  another 
at  and  about  a point  B.  But  here  the  ordinaiy  reader  can  ! 
only  imagine  a possibility : no  distinct  criterion  will  at 
once  present  itself  for  determining  what  proportion  the 
bendings  or  cim'atures  of  two  curves  are  to  be  stated  as 
having  to  one  another  at  two  given  points.  If  two  tan- 
gents be  drawn  at  the  two  given  ]>oints,  it  is  obvious  that, 
according  as  the  curve  bends  more  or  less,  there  will  be 
more  or  less  deflection  from  the  tangent.  Thus  the  curve 
AF,  at  llic  point  A,  has  as  much  airvature  as  .\Q,  or  more  ; 
certainly  not  less.  Now  as  in  other  oa-scs,  if  we  measure 
curvature,  it  must  be  by  curvature,  as  length  by  lenglli, 
weight  by  weight,  &u, ; and  a»  a prcliminor}',  it  will  be 


desirable  to  have  that  curve  which  ha.s  everywhere  the 
sauic  curvature.  Tltis  curve  is  obviously  a circle,  which  is 
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throughout  its  circumference  bent  in  exactly  the  same 
niamuT.  Those  who  cannot  imagine  how*  curvatures  are 
to  Ih*  measured  can  always  see  this  much,  that  a true  mode 
of  measurement  will  give  the  same  result  to  whatever 
point  of  a given  circle  it  may  be  applied.  A method  of 
uetermiuiiig  value  must  be  false  which  gives  at  one  jHiint 
of  the  same  circle  a greater  curvature  than  at  another. 
Here  we  say  that  any  one  may  sec  that  a notion  of  uni- 
formity has  a useful  existence  previously  to  that  of  any 
inode  of  comparing  the  values  of  different  cases  of  tins 
uniformity.  The  circle  A may  have  a radius  twice  as 
large  as  Oiat  of  B;  are  we  then  to  say  tlut  the  curvature 
of  B is  double  that  of  A?  That  the  smaller  circle  bends 
mast  is  certain  ; whence  it  is  equally  certain  tiiat  curva- 
ture or  liending  is  a magnitude  : it  has  its  more  and  less. 
Again,  it  Is  obvious  that  the  circle  B has  the  same  curva- 
ture in  all  its  parts,  and  that  the  circle  A has  the  same  ; 
though  the  parts  of  A have  a curvature  which  is  not  the 
same  as  tliat  of  the  ports  of  B.  Hence  it  is  certain  that 
uniformity  of  curvature  is  perfectly  conceivable.  Now 
what  we  nave  to  enforce  is,  that  all.tiiis  takes  place  in  the 
mind,  before  any  mode  can  bs  given  of  answering  the 
^eslion  how  much  the  curvature  of  B exceeds  that  of  A. 
The  greater  the  radius  the  less  the  curvature,  and  A has 
twice  as  great  a mdiua  as  B.  If  it  be  proper  to  say  [Varia- 
tion] that  the  curv  ature  v aries  inversely  as  the  radius,  then 
B is  twice  as  much  curved  as  A ; but  if  it  be  proper  to  say 
that  the  curvature  varies  inversely  as  the  Mtjuurc  of  the 
radius,  then  that  of  R i.s  four  tinu^  as  great  as  that  of  A. 
Here  the  object  of  this  article  ends,  and  we  have  referred 
to  Velocity  the  manner  of  making  the  next  step.  At  the 
risk  of  undue  repetition,  we  state  again,  that  a perfect  idea 
ofa  magnitude,  us  a magnitude,  and  of  its  uniformity,  or 
total  absence  of  change  of  value,  may  exist  in  cases  in 
which  the  accurate  conipariaon  of  values,  or  measurement, 
is  not  attained,  and  mav  oven  exist  in  a mind  which  has 
not  the  means  of  conceiving  the  jHi.'isibihty  of  such  com- 
parison or  mcaburement  being  accurately  made. 

UMGENITl’S,  HUM..  [B11.1.S,  Pacal.] 

U'NK).  [N.viAiiKv;  Umomd.k.] 

UNION,  IRISH  AND  SCOTCH.  [Ireland;  Scot- 
land.] 

UNlOCNID.U.  Mr.  Swainson  makes  the  Vuiouidee  the 
first  family  of  his  third  tribe  {Alrarhui)  of  his  order 
* Dithyra,  Bivalve  Shrlln,'  and  thus  defines  and  arranges 
it : — 

Uuionid®.  Jtiver  Mussels,  or  Vuios. 

Animal  fluviatile ; shell  solid,  ]>erlaceous ; generally 
with  cardinal  ami  lateral  teeth. 

Subfam.  1.  L'niouiuw. 

One  valve,  with  two  cardinal  and  two  lateral  teeth; 
cardinal  teeth  short ; the  umbones,  or  bosses,  smooth  or 
longitudinally  undulated. 

Genera: — I’nio,  l.am.  (with  the  subgeiiera  Vuio,  r'uwi- 
cula,  Sw.,  Ligumia,  Sw.,  Theliderma,  Sw.,  and  Mega- 
domus,  Sw.). 

.Heliu.  Sw.  (with  the  subgcneia  .iigHuy  Saidea,  Sw., 
and  Cathyria,  Sw.'. 

Mysca,  Tiirton  (with  tlie  subgencia  Potamida,  Sw.,  and 
Lymnadea,  Sw.). 

Subfam.  2.  Huriatue. 

Bosses  longitudinally  bulcated;  cardinal  teeth  long, 
compressed,  placed  on  one  side  of  the  bosses  ; hinge  margin 
winged. 

Genera  r—./m/cfl,  Sw. ; Grs/a/m,  Lam.  (with  the  sub- 
genera  .Vtfirt,  Sw.,and  Cii*/tj//o,I*am.);  Hyria,  I,am. ; //y- 
ndella,  Sw. 

Subfam.  3.  Iridininw. 

Narrow  and  greatly  elongated;  hinge  margin  without 
teeth,  but  Kumetimes  granulated. 

Genera : — Jridina,  Lam. ; Calliscapha,  Sw. ; Mycelopui, 
D’Orb, 

Subfam.  4.  Anodoutiiiw. 

Cardinal  teeth  none;  lateral  tooth  extending  along  the 
hinge  or  entirely  wanting ; hinge  margin  gener^ly  winged* 
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Subzenera  iawiprafca;>Ai/,  Sw. ; Symphynota,  Lea; 
Anwion,  Lam. ; Hfimiodont  Sw. ; and  PutuUirvi,  Sw. 

Subtam.  5.  Ahitmotioniitue. 

I.atcral  teeth  entirely  wwiting;  cardimU  teeth  one  or 
two. 

Genera;— Sw. ; Alaitmodon^^y  (with  the 
subifenera  Uuioptit,  Sw.,  Mitrguritana,  Schum.,  and  6b«»- 
planaria,  Sw.).  {Maiacology.) 

Mr.  J.  K.  Gray  makes  the  VnionUUe  the  eight!)  faiuily 
of  his  order  Cladonoda. 

Genera; — Anoaon,  ^fargaritana,  Ala$modfniy  Damarist 
Unio,  Uetf^fxhn,  Dipsan^  and  Mouocondyla. 

Tlie  Iridinid<p  form  the  ninth  family  of  the  same  order 
in  Mr.  Grays  arrangement. 

Genera: — fridina,  Leila,  Pleimlon,  Ilyria,  Catlalia. 
{Swiorai*  Brit.  Mtu.')  [N-Uades.] 

UNIPELTA'T.A,  the  LAtin  name  for  the  Umctiii-asse's. 

U'NISON,  in  Music,  is  a sound  which  is  exactly  the 
same  as  another,  in  regard  to  pitch,  i,  e.  to  acuteness  or 
gravity. 

Two  or  more  strings  agreeing  in  material,  length,  thick- 
ness. and  tension  are  unisons,  as  instanced  in  the  strings 
sounded  by  each  hammer  of  a pianoforte.  And  two  or 
more  pipes,  or  tubes  of  any  kind,  being  of  the  same  di- 
mensions, S:c.,  are  also  in  unison.  But  strings  or  pipes  of’ 
verr  different  materials,  as  shown  in  the  instance  of  catgut 
ana  wire,  of  wood  and  metal,  may  be,  and  commonly  are, 
tuned  in  unison.  The  organ  of  the  human  voice  is  a pipe, 
and  probably  governed  by  the  same  laws,  so  ftr  as  sound 
is  concerned,  as  any  other  pneumatic  instrument.  Mem- 
branous surfaces,  likewise,  as  drums  of  all  kinds,  and  me- 
tallic bars,  are  equally  obedient  to  the  laws  controlling 
all  M>norous  Inxlies. 

U.NIT  or  UNIT^',  the  name  given  to  that  magnitude 
which  is  to  be  considered  or  reckoned  as  one,  when  other 
magnitudes  of  the  same  kind  are  to  be  measured.  It  u not 
itself  one,  but  is  the  magnitude  wbicti  one  or  1 shall 
stand  for  in  calculation:  it  is  a length,  or  a weight,  ora 
time,  as  the  case  may  be,  while  1 is  only  a numerical  sym- 
bol. This  symbol  1 represents  the  al>#tract  conception  of 
singleness,  as  distinguished  from  multitude,  and  is  the  unit 
of  abstract  arithmetic:  but  all  concrete  quantities  must 
,,ave  units  of  their  own  kind. 

Unity,  says  Euclid  (book  vii.,  dcf.  1 ),  is  that  according  to 
W'hich  each  of  existing  things  is  called  one : Mova'c 
KaO'  Ok  tcairrov  riv  oktwk  tv  \iyirai.  And,  allowing  some- 
what for  idiom,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  mend  this  defini- 
tion. Anything  may  be  unity,  for  other  things  of  iU  own 
kind. 

The  common  division  of  unities  into  Abstract  and  con- 
crete is  merely  the  distinction  between  tlie  unit  of  nu- 
niemtion  and  that  of  measurement : the  former  implying 
that  reckoning  or  computation  is  to  be  porfomicd,  without 
specific  reference  to  any  particular  object  of  reckoning; 
the  latter,  that  some  certain  unit  of  length,  of  capacity,  or 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  to  be  signified  by  1.  On  this  point 
the  learner  must  take  pains  to  see,  that  of  all  the  funda- 
mental o|>eration8  of  arithmetic,  three  are  wholly  inde]>en- 
cient  of  this  distinction,  which  aannot  be  said  of  the  fourth. 
Addition,  subtraction,  and  division  can  be  physically  per- 
formed, and  without  reference  to  units:  two  lines  may  be 
put  together  into  one  line,  a line  may  be  cut  off  from 
another,  or  a line  may  be  carried  along  another  time  afier 
time,  until  it  is  seen  now  many  times  the  greater  contains 
the  lesK.  But  multiplication  requires  that  number  or  mag- 
nitude should  be  taken  a number  of  times,  and  the  idea  of 
multiplying  a magnitude  by  a magnitude  involves  an  ab- 
surdity. [Multiplication  ; Rectangle.]  Nevertheless 
some  enterprising  writers  on  arithmetic  profess  to  multiply 
magnitude  oy  magnitude  ; and  to  make  their  doings  more 
atriRing,  they  generally  choose  for  their  instance  to  multi- 
ply 9t)^  Itkr.  ll^d.  by  99/.  19s.  11|</.  To  take  an  humbler 
case,  let  us  examine  the  product  of  5 shillings  and  3 
shillingti : beginners  educate  in  the  common  system  of 
arithmetic  are  generally  loth  to  part  with  the  idea  that 
this  must  be  15  shillings.  The  common  rule  of  three,  as 
generally  stated,  and  given  without  proof,  is  the  cause  of 
much  oi  the  habit  which  leads  to  thn  unwillingness:  and 
for  Ihoae  who  cannot  sec  any  difference  between  5 shillings 
taken  3 times,  and  5 shillings  multiplied  by  3 shillings,  the 
examination  of  a question  in  this  nile  will  be  worth  while. 
• N'  1).  Thi«  U priattd  la  Italkt,  Uw  of*  inbfr&ui  m Mr. 
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Lei  it  be  as  follows : — If  10  apples  cost  7 pence,  how  much 
will  30  apples  cost?  The  computer  proceeds  in  this  man- 
ner:— As  10  apples  are  to  7 pence,  so  are  :K)  apples  to  the 
answer  required.  According  to  tlie  rule,  he  multiplies 
together  7 }>ence  and  30  apples,  and  produces  210— of  wliat 
he  does  not  say.  They  can  hanlly  be  simple  apples,  or 
pence:  probably  they  are  210  chemical  compounds  of  an 
apple  and  a penny.  The  result  is  to  be  divided  by  the 
first  term,  10  apples : here  210  divided  by  10  gives  21 , and 
the  apples  in  the  divisor  decompose  tliis  compound,  free  it 
of  all  its  fitiit,  and  leave  for  the  final  answer  21  pence. 
The  confusion  which  is  caused  by  the  improper  use  of  the 
concrete  unit  can  hardly  be  conceived  by  any  but  one  who 
has  been  used  to  teaching. 

UNITARIAN.  This  term,  in  its  strict  and  literal  inter- 
pretation, denotes  simply  a believer  in  one  God ; and,  when 
thus  understood,  is  a generic  terra,  applicable  to  all  Chas- 
tians,  for  they  all  profess  to  receive  the  unity  of  the  divine 
nature  ; and  nut  only  so,  but  to  Jews  and  Mohammedans 
also,  and  even  to  those  unbelieverscommonly  called  Deists, 
who,  on  the  grounds  supplied  by  natural  reason  alone, 
admit  the  existence,  providence,  and  moral  government  of 
one  Supreme  Being.  But  it  U more  commonly  understood 
as  opposed  to  Trinitarian,  and  is  accordingly  the  received 
denomination  of  those  Christians  who  acknowledge  one 
God  in  one  person,  as  distingviUhed  from  those  who  con- 
ceive of  him  in  tlirce  persons,  cliaracters.  or  relations,  each 
of  wliich  they  regard  as  Ih^roper  object  of  a distinct  and 
separate  religious  worship.  Tlie  L'nitanan  Christian  believes 
the  Father  to  be  the  only  true  God.  and  Jesus  his  messenger 
to  be  the  Christ.  (JoAn  xvii.  3.)  This  is  the  leading  fumia- 
mental  principle,  which  constitutes  the  true  and  complete 
definition  of  tnc  term  ; under  which  are  consequently  in- 
cluded all  those  who,  receiving  the  divine  authority  or 
commusion  of  Jesus  Christ,  believe  him  to  be  a dependent 
creature,  deriving  his  existence  from  the  Father,  and  there- 
fore tlie  fit  object  of  all  the  veneration,  submission,  and 
obedience  which  can  be  offered  to  a creature,  but  not  of 
religious  worship  proi>criy  so  called.  Agreeing  in  tliis 
great  and  leading  principle,  Unitarians  differ  in  their 
opinions  as  to  the  origin,  nature,  and  dignity  of  the  author 
of  their  religion.  Some  believe  him  to  have  been  a celes- 
tial spirit  of  great  power  and  dignity,  existing  before  ail 
worlus,  and  employed  by  (he  Father  as  hU  instrument  or 
agent  in  the  creation  of  the  universe,  or  at  least  of  this 
portion  of  it  in  which  we  dwell.  These  are  usually  called, 
and  call  themselves,  Arians ; though  difi'ering  in  various 
artieularsfrom  the  distinguishing  U-ncts  of  that  celebrated 
eresiarch.  Of  this  class  was  {he  late  eminent  Dr.  Price, 
and  msny  of  the  principal  English  Unitarians  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  lost  century.  Others  believe  Jesus  to  have  had 
no  existence  previous  to  bis  birth,  and  to  liave  been  simply 
* a man,  approved  of  God  by  miracles  and  wonders  and 
signs  which  God  did  by  bini.'  {Acts  ii,  22.)  Tliese  are 
not  unfre<|ucntly  styled  Socinians:  but  they  themselves, 
almost  universally,  reject  this  appellation  ; both  because 
it  is  usually  given  os  a term  of  reproach  (though  in  fact 
there  is  no  more  reason  why  it  should  be  so  considered 
than  Lutheran,  Calvinist,  or  Arminian),  and  also  because 
Socinus  held  certain  opinions  which  tlicy  disapprove,  par- 
ticularly the  duty  of  praying  to  Christ,  contrar)*,  as  many 
of  them  think,  to  his  own  express  injunction  'John  xvi. 
23) ; at  all  events,  not  authorized  by  any  positive  com- 
mand or  precept,  and  they  allege  that  they  cait  find  no 
direction  in  the  New  Testament  to  pray  to  Christ ; nor  any 
example  of  prayer,  properly  so  called,  which  is  not  atl- 
dreshi^d  to  • the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.’ 
(Kph.  i.  3,  17;  lit.  14.)  Unitarians  belicre  that  in  Christ 
dwelt  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead,  inasimich  ^ the 
spirit  was  not  given  by  measure  unto  him.  and  as  he  was 
invested  with  lull  power  to  make  known  to  the  children 
of  men  the  will  and  intention-s  of  God  concerning  them  ; 
and  they  reuuire  no  other  evidence  than  lus  authority  for 
receiving  all  which  he  delivered  as  coming  from  God. 
On  this  authority  they  believe  that  there  will  l>e  a resur- 
reclion  from  the  deaJ,  both  of  the  just  and  of  the  unjust, 
when  all  shall  be  rewarded  according  to  their  works, 
and  when  Clirist  himself  shall  come  in  the  glory  of  his 
Father  to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead.  Tncy  believe 
that  the  trutli  of  this  declaration  was  ascertained  ami 
exemplified  by  his  own  resurrection  from  the  grave.  Tlit-y 
believe  that  he  wa.s  sent  to  include  l>oth  .lew  and  Gentile 
in  the  terms  of  a new  and  better  covenant ; ami  1o  admit 
VoL.  XXVI. — C 
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the  whulp  race  of  mankind  (o  a participation  in  the  privi> 
of  llie  family  ol'Uod.  For  rca«ou  it  >k  that  the 
death  of  Chriiit  i«  (IcKTibed  by  him«clf  aa  the  blood  of  the 
new  covenant,  hhed  for  many  for  the  remisiiion  of  sins ; 
and  hem-u  Unitarians  receive  him  not  as  God  liimscif,  but 
as  the  iautgf  of  God  (2  Otr.  iv.  4 , and  a rav  of  his 
Father's  giory — as  the  one  Mediator  between  6od  and 
man. 

Unitarians  believe  inthe  Atonement;  understanding  that 
term  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  the  only  place  where 
it  occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  namely,  reconciliation. 
Men  were  enenhes  to  God  by  wicked  works ; they  were 
reconciled  by  the  death  of  Uhrisl,  that  i^  by  the  new 
covenant  of  grace  and  mercy  ratified  by  his  death,  in  as 
far  as  they  have  been  reclaimed  from  sin  to  a life  of 
righteousneia.  In  this  wrnse  they  think  that  Christ  died 
/or  us  ; not  in  onr  stead,  but  on  our  behalf;  to  prtK'urc  for 
IIS  the  benefit  of  a new  and  better  dispiMisation.  Thus  the 
terms  or  corkhtiona  of  salvation  are  • repentance  towards 
God  and  faith  in  the  Loitl  Jesus  Christ.’  And  they  deny 
that  these  views  are  liable  to  the  charge  which  is  some* 
times  brought  agtunst  them,  of  underrating  the  evil  of 
sin  ; considering  that  by  repentance  is  meant  not  merely 
sorrow  for  past  sin,  but  a change  of  mind  and  heart, 
leading  to  future  amendment,  and,  when  practicable,  to 
restitution. 

Unitarians  are  sometimes  charged  w'kh  relying  upon 
their  own  merits,  but  erroneously.  They  profess  to  look 
for  everything  they  have  or  can  expect  sofely  to  the  free 
grace  and  mercy  ofOtKl,  manifested  in  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Cbnst.  This,  and  this  alone,  is  the  procuring  cause  of  sal- 
vation, of  which  conversion  where  necessary,  and  repent- 
ance and  belter  ol>edience  in  ell  cases,  are  only  the  pre- 
Kcnbi’d.  but  indispensable  condition ; a condition,  which 
they  believe  that  all  men  are  com[>etent  to  fulfil,  by  a 
diligent  aiul  conscientious  exercise  of  their  natural  powers. 
These  powers,  ami  the  entire  constitution  which  nmn  in- 
Irerits  at  hm  birth,  they  l>elicve  to  be  such  as  his  Maker 
intended  them  to  be,  not  less  capable  in  their  own  nature 
of  religious  and  moral  improvement  than  those  of  his  first 
progenitor,  when  cultivati*d  with  due  care,  exercised  under 
an  influential  sense  of  the  Divine  presence,  and  an  habitual 
application  for  the  Divine  protection  and  blessing  promised 
in  the  (iospel  of  Jesus  t.'hrist. 

Unitarians  for  the  mo»t  part  believe  in  the  doctrine  of 
Univei'sal  Kestitution;  considering  punishment,  both  here 
and  herealter,  not  as  the  expresnion  of  what  is  called  rin- 
justice,  but  as  tlie  instrument  of  n remedial  disci- 
pline. destined  ulliinatcly  to  bring  back  the  sinner  from  the 
error  of  his  ways.  Others  however  arc  understood  to  be- 
lieve in  the  final  destruction  of  sinners.  But  it  should  I>e 
otiserved  that  on  this,  as  on  all  other  points,  it  Is  difficult 
to  give  any  precise  statement ; because  in  fact  there  does 
not  exist  any  Unitarian  creeii  or  standard,  which  the  gene- 
ral bo<ty  have  ever  formally  recognised  ns  of  authority. 
No  Unitarian  will  allow  himself  to  be  held  responsible  for 
the  opinions  maintained  by  any  other,  let  his  talents,  emi- 
nence, or  reputation  be  what  they  may.  Thus,  notwith- 
standing tlic  respect  in  which  they  universally  hold  the 
names  of  Priestley  and  Belsham,  they  would  protest  against 
the  attempt  to  charge  them  cither  collecliveiy  or  individu- 
ally even  with  all  the  theological  opinions  maintained  by 
these  eminent  persons ; still  Teiw  would  they  choose  to  be 
considered  as  adopting  implicitly  all  their  peculiar  tenets 
in  metaphysics  or  philosophy. 

Without  touching  on  thecontrovereieswhiih  have  arisen 
respecting  the  histo^  of  Unitarianism  in  the  primitive 
church,  it  may  be  suflfeient  for  our  purpose  to  observe  that 
it  quickly  miale  its  appearance  among  the  leading  ro- 
formers  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  fate  of  Serveliw, 
who  was  burnt  at  Geneva  for  the  profession  of  thU  obnoxi- 
oiw  sentiment,  is  the  foulest  blot  on  the  character  of  Calvin. 
Several  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Italian  reformers  of  that 
period  were  anti-Trinitarians  of  different  degrees,  some  of 
whom  became  distinguished  lights  and  founders  of  Uni- 
tarian churches  in  distant  lands.  In  this  coiintiy,  during  the 
reigm*  of  Edward  VI.,  Elizabeth,  and  James  I.,  sevenU  per- 
sons expiated  the  offence  of  this  form  of  heresy  at  the  stake; 
but  the  first  religious  society  cstablUhed  in  England 
avowedly  on  this  principle  was  gathered  in  the  time  of  the 
I \mimuiiwealth  by  Biddle,  who  mav  therefore  be  styled 
the  father  of  Knglish  UnitarianiRm.  Ylie  Unitarians  of  the 
present  day  in  tliia  country  are  chiefly  the  descendants  and 


reprcsetitativcs  of  that  biancli  of  the  early  Non-conforniista 
who  ruceivtMi  the  denuminutiunof  Prcabylcriutis;  and  they 
ore  Mill  known  by  that  name,  though  no  Presbyterian  lorm 
of  church-go>enimcnl,  properly  so  called,  has  ever  exUted 
either  among  them  or  their  predecessors.  A smaller  botly 
arc  Baptists;  and  a few  socieUes  now  Unitarian  oiiginariy 
belonged  wholly  or  partially  to  the  Independent  tleiunmna- 
tion.  In  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  they  art!  all  Coiigre- 
gationalists ; inasmuch  os  every  society  is  a distinct  religi- 
ous community,  acknowledging  no  external  control  upon 
earth  in  Hiuritunl  concerns.  In  Ireland  the  Piesbytcrj’  of 
Antrim,  a considenible  Unly  who  seceded  liom  IhoVresbv- 
teriaii  church  early  in  the  last  centur}',  ou  refusing  to  mib- 
senbe  the  Confe-ssion  of  Faith,  are  wliolly  or  chiefly  Uiu- 
tarian ; and  the  same  may  be  .'‘aid  of  a still  larger  secession 
which  has  more  reccntlv  taken  place  ou  a similar  ground, 
fonning  what  is  now'  called  the  ueuionstrant  Synod.  The 
first  of  these  bodies  consists  of  nine,  the  second  of  tliirty 
congregations,  most  of  them  very  numerous.  There  are 
also  five  Unitarian  congrcj^tions  coimecled  with  the 
southern  Presbyterian  synod  of  Munster.  Flourishing  Uni- 
tarian congregations  have  lately  been  formed  in  Edinburgh 
and  01a.Hgow,  and  several  smaller  soeietivs  exist  in  other 
parts  of  Scotland. 

The  absolute  number,  either  of  congrcgatioiu  or  of  indi- 
viduals forming  wliat  may  be  called  the  Unitarian  liody 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  it  U scarcely  possible  to  eMi- 
mate  with  any  approach  to  accuracy.  Tlictv  exists  no 
authority  empowered  to  exact  icturns  of  tin*  kind  ; and 
though  inquiries  have  been  made  with  the  view  of  ascer- 
taining this  }>oint,  no  precise  result  has  been  obtained. 
Blit  it  is  thought  the  entire  number  would  not  be  over- 
rated nt  three  hundred  congregations,  comprising  upwards 
of  one  hundred  thousand  persons. 

In  the  United  States  of  America  there  axe  at  leaM  four 
distinct  religious  iKKiios  who  piofeM  anti-Truutarian  opi- 
nions:— 1.  A large  iKirtion  oftheCoiigrcirnlionaUM  churches 
in  Massai'huH'tts,  with  a few  in  the  adjoining  stales  of 
New  England,  to  which  may  be  added  clnirvhe*  of  the 
same  denomination  in  several  of  the  principal  towns  in 
other  parts  of  the  Union.  The  streuttb  of  this  denomina- 
tion is  understood  to  be  at  B^rston  and  the  iieiglibourliooil : 
it  nnmlHTs  about  lot)  conga-galioiw.  2.  The  Universal- 
ists.whoRe  lendingtonet  Uthcdoelriue  of Univcixil.ReRtitu- 
lion  ; but  who  have  in  geneml  adopted  sonic  muditk-atioii 
of  ITnturinnism.  Tlic  clmrclies  of  this  sect  are  very  nu- 
merous. II.  A consideralde  majority  cf  the  American 
Quakers,  from  whom  their  orthodox  brcthrLUi  have  st'ceded 
of  late  years,  and  foniied  a distinct  community,  in  the 
Epistle  from  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Fri«*nds  at  Philadel- 
phia, in  lS31,  their  number  w:n>  estimated  at  -IJ.tHKK  4.  A 
nmiierouR  denomination  who  call  thciui»eIve*rAr;A7m«*  by 
way  of  distinetion.  refusing  to  be  enrolled  as  the  tollowerx 
of  any  other  leader.  Tliey  numbered  some  years  since  not 
fewer  than  heven  or  eight  hundred  congregatioiw. 

At  Geneva,  onec  the  fountuin-liead  and  Mromrhuld  of 
Calvinism,  the  puhiits  .are  iiiuMly  occupied  by  I nitaiian 
preachers,  and  suiiiiar  viewj  are  generally  prevalent  among 
the  jMople.  Tlie  same  tmnsitioii  is  satu  to  have  taken 
place  in  various  parts  of  the  adjaccul  canton  of  the  Pays 
de  VauJ. 

In  Ti'ansylvania  the  descendants  of  the  followem  of 
Socinus,  Davidcs,  and  others,  in  the  sixteenth  century*,  still 
form  a numerous  commuuity.  estimated  m lK.hl  at  47.t\)(). 
They  have  a college  at  Klausimberg,  euntaiiiing  about 
lOD  sludeiitb.  We  morn  from  a late  traveller  that  they  are 
said  to  be  distinguished  for  their  prudence  and  modera- 
tion in  politics,  their  industry  and  morality  in  private  life, 
and  the  superiority  of  their  education  to  the  generality  of 
those  of  Ihcif  own  class.  t^Pagefs  UuHgary  a/td  Transyl- 
vania.) 

In  this  article  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  exhibit  tht 
Scriptural  prooD*  on  which  Unitarians  are  accuitomed  to 
rely;  still  less  to  give  any  niimite  critical  examination  of  tlie 
texts  usually  cited  in  opiiosition  to  their  doctrines;  but 
merely  to  state  as  concisely  and  distinctly  a.n  possible  what 
those  doctrines  are.  Those  who  wish  to  oblam  further  iu- 
formatioii  on  this  subject  aix'  refened , among  other  sources) 
to  I.itidsev's  and  Seauel ; I..ardner's  J^-Urr  o»  the 

I.ut;os:  Ikd.shams  Culm  Inqmry ; tiarpoiitcr's  f ’/ir/u- 
riniimn  the  Jjitclrine  </  tin-  Yatfns  It-)  he*  to 

H'iiTilluir;  and  the  Doctrinal  Di.'eou.acs  of  the  Uu*  i)r, 
Uiianriing. 
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UNITED  BRETHREN.  [Moravians.! 

UNITED  PROVINCES  n/ Me*  AVMfrAi/jt/*.  [NriiiER- 

LANIXS.] 

UNITED  STATES  OF  NORTH  AMERICA.  Tlie 
geoj^nipiiy.  statikticis  amt  local  hlktory  of  each  MaU*  hav« 
been  ijivcn  apart.  Tl»c  ol>jcct  of  t!ii»  article  » to  trace 
the  piuccM  by  uhu*h  the  Umtctl  States  became  a nation, 
and  to  describe  briefly  tlic  extent  of  their  territor)',  their 
population  and  its  ctraracter,  and  the  organization  of  their 
general  gu>ernment. 

Uintory. — The  peace  of  Paris,  concluded  in  1703,  broke 
the  stmngeat  link  of  the  cliain  which  kept  the  American 
plantations  subject  to  England.  The  hostilities  between 
the  French  and  English  colonists  in  North  America,  wluch 
commenced  in  1013.  and  were  only  interrupted  l>v  brief 
inter\'als  of  truce  till  17<«3,  obliged  the  English  settlers  to 
act^uiesce  in  tlic  so^  creignty  of  tlie  mother>country',  in  order 
to  insure  its  protection.  When,  by  the  peace  of  Paris. 
Canada  was  ceded  to  England,  and  the  si'ttlenu'nl.H  of 
France  confined  to  the  town  of  New  Orleans  and  a few 
plantations  on  the  MisM.ssippi  which  were  soon  niter  ceded 
to  Spain)  one  of  the  must  p«>weiful  motives  which  induced 
the  Colonies  to  continue  subject  to  the  British  government 
ceasi'd  to  exist. 

In  17C:i  the  Biitisli  colonies  were  in  number  thirteen : 
Virginia,  the  oldest,  liaving  been  founded  in  1007 ; Georgia, 
the  newest  settlcineiit,  in  173ii.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
with  precision  what  was  at  that  time  the  amount  of  Iheir 
population.  In  1740  it  was  estimated  that  the  inluibitanU 
«r  the  colonies  amounted  to  l.iHG.tKM)  .souls.  Tlu!  increase 
in  the  towns  of  Boston,  New  York,  .niul  Philadelphia 
during  the  interval  Iwtween  that  year  and  17G3,  appears 
to  have  been  about  20  per  cent. ; and  from  the  ainoimt 
of  new  lands  taken  into  cultiiation,  the  general  increase 
cannot  have  been  at  a lower  ratio,  which  would  give  tlie 
population  in  I7&i,  at  E21G.0U0.  probably  an  under  csii* 
mate.  Tlic  value  of  the  produce  exported  to  Great 
Britain  in  17.70  was  SOi,77o/.  5«.  fki.;  of  the  goods  im> 
potted  fiom  that  country  in  the  same  year,  1,31^076/.  Ir. 
I li/.  Tire  value  ol‘  the  goods  exported  in  17Gtt  was 
7GI.10U.  lU.  G,/. ; of  those  imported,  2,GU,76G/.  IGr.  lOA 
Tlie  falUng  off  in  tiie  exports  is  accounted  for  by  tho 
war  then  raging:  the  increase  of  tlie  imports,  by  the  re- 
mittance of  warlike  stores  and  guilds  as  a means  of  paying 
the  regular  anny  in  America.  Tliis  disturbance  renders  it 
impossible  to  make  use  of  the  export  and  import  tables  to 
check  the  estimate  of  the  {Kipulatiun. 

The  si'ttlcrs  in  tho  Biiiisli  colonies  of  North  America 
were  scattered  in  a straggling  line,  nlmig  the  sea-board, 
front  (he  !iUt  to  tlie  4*tth  degree  of  North  latitude.  Al- 
bany was  the  western  termination  of  the  settled  country 
in  the  north j the  Blue  Ridge,  in  Virginia;  iu  the  Caro- 
liiius  and  Georgia  the  breadth  of  the  settled  couutrii's  from 
the  sea  was  still  less,  nie  varied  circumstances  under 
which  the  colonies  had  been  origtimlly  planted,  and  the 
difficulty  of  intercourse  between  tlio»e  which  were  at  a 
distaaec  from  each  other,  had  promoted  a striking  diver- 
sity of  pti'Aincial  character. 

In  Virginui,  founded  by  Oklvcnturers  who  sought  only  to 
better  their  fortunes,  and  augmented  during  the  civil 
wars  of  England  by  the  resort  of  royalist  refugees,  the 
opinions  and  sentiments  of  the  population  diHVred  from 
thuse  which  prevailed  in  England  only  through  accidents 
<d'  local  position.  Subsequently  to  the  year  1G70  the 
labour  of  negro  slaves  had  superseded  throughout  the 
colony  the  compulsory  labour  of  indentured  while  senants 
or  con\it:-(.  The  settlers  were  dUpersed  through  the 
colony,  along  the  bauKs  of  the  navigable  rivers.  They 
were  all  agricultiuihlN  engaged  in  the  growth  of  toliaceo, 
the  ^tapIc  of  the  colony.  Many  of  the  landed  estates  were 
large  and  entailed.  The  richest  planters  cultivated  their 
own  lands,  with  tluir  own  slaves,  and  comiumed  great  part 
of  the  produce  in  the  exercisi*  of  a prol'u-K*  ha-«piuility. 
Tlicy  received  in  return  fur  tlu-ir  tobacco  ai  tides  ut  ioreign 
luxn^',  but  mo.d  of  tho  estates  were  deeply  in  debt  to  the 
Hnglidi  or  Scotch  merchants,  who  carri^  on  the  coui- 
mcrce  of  tlie  province.  Tlic  Church  of  England  was 
esiublbhcd,  and  gave  tlie  law  in  religion  and  murals, 
(hough  ilL<sen(prs  were  numerous.  Literature  was  neg* 
Iccted  ; and,  in  the  absence  of  intellectual  puixuits,  and  of 
the  elegant  dissipation  of  cities,  the  Icisnre  of  the 
wcalUiicr  clas-ses  was  saved  from  ennui  by  tiekbsports, 
ccurk-fighling,  gaming,  ami  drinlting.  It  is  umong  nicri  of 


this  kind  that  the  military  character  U'most  apt  to  develop 
itself;  and  accordingly  we  find  the  provincial  troops  of 
Virginia,  during  the  war  wliich  ended  in  17G3,  not  only 
more  numerous,  but  belter  organized  and  disciplined,  and 
producing  more  officers  of  talent  than  those  of  any  other 
colony.  The  general  character  of  Maiyland  society 
differed  in  no  essential  particulars  .from  that  of  Virginia. 
'Die  social  tone  of  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  differed  from 
both  only  in  a mure  close  connection  with  the  mother 
country,  owing  perhaps  to  (heir  comparatively  recent 
establislunent,and  the  prevalent  practice  of  sending  young 
men  of  fortune  to  be  educated  in  England. 

Die  inhabitants  of  the  New  England  provinces,  the  next 
settlements  iu  point  of  antiquity  to  Virginia,  differed 
materially  from  the  societies  which  have  just  been  pa.4scd 
in  review.  Die  first  settlers  were  driven  to  Amenca  by 
religious  and  political  motives : they  C'oine  to  organize  a 
civil  society  in  accordance  willi  their  thecs-eticaJ  views, 
which  were  Puritan  in  religion,  and  republican  in  politics. 
There  was  a more  scanty  admixture  of  the  aristociatical 
families  of  England  among  Iheiu  than  among  the  southern 
settlers.  Dieir  leas  productive  soil  and  kas  favourable 
climate  forced  upon  them  habits  of  more  unremitting 
industry  than  prevailed  in  the  south,  and  rewarded  them 
rarely  with  more  than  a competency  in  return.  The 
fislieries  and  tlie  infant  manufactures  ot  these  countries 
promoted  a less  straggling  mode  of  settlement  than  pre- 
vailed 111  Virginia,  and  Uie  development  of  greater  energy*, 
versatility,  and  promptitude  in  action.  Their  sectarian 
and  propagandist  turn  of  mind  was  favourable  to  a certain 
range  ui  study  ; and  scientific  education,  as  far  as  it  could 
be  rendered  sut^rvieiit  to  worldly  advantages  or  poiemicai 
superiority,  was  zealously  patronised.  Die  New  Englanders 
were  the  politicians  of  the  Englisli  colonies  in  North 
America. 

’Die  midland  colonies,  from  the  western  boundary  of 
Connecticut  to  Maryland,  were  peculiarly  circumstanced. 
That  region  had  been  originally  coiooised  by  the  Dutch 
and  tlie  Swedes,  and  the  bulk  of  the  original  settlers  re- 
mained in  the  country  alter  it  had  been.ceded  to  Great 
Briiain.  Their  num)>ers  were  occasionally  reinforced  by 
fresh  emigrants  from  Holland  and  Sweden,  and  a consider- 
able number  of  Germans  joined  them.  Except  in  tho 
town  of  New  York,  the  Dutcli  population  predominated 
throughout  the  country  till  a short  time  before  the  revo- 
lutionary war.  The  favourable  commercial  position  of 
New  York  rendered  it  at  an  early  period  the  great  em- 
porium of  Bi’itisli  /Vmerica;  and  tiiis  circumsiance,  co- 
operating with  the  non-amalgaoration  of  the  Dutch  and 
Eiighsli  settlers,  kept  tlie  citizens  of  New  York  less  deci- 
dedly American  than  any  of  the  other  colunMls.  iTiey 
were  neither  zealous  provincial  politicians,  like  the  Now 
Englanders,  nor  attacned  to  the  soil,  like  tlie  planters  of 
Viigima:  they  were  merely  wealthy  traders,  'the  iiiqKir- 
taiit  |>ait  taken  by  the  Society  of  Friends  in  the  settlement 
of  Femisylvania,  another  of  the  central  conquered  pri^»- 
vinces.  luul  also  tended  to  give  it  a more  neutral  and  unde- 
cided cliaracter  Ihnn  either  the  southern  or  northern  group 
of  provinces.  Quaker  principles  are  a riysteni  of  ncgatioiM  ; 
no  society  could  be  mamlained  upon  them;  and  accoidingly 
the  management  of  provincial  business  felt  into  the  hands 
of  thesH*  who  qualified  the  doctrines  of  the  sect,  of  tho:ie 
who  left  it  altogether,  and  of  immigrants  who  never  had 


belonged  to  it.  But  Uie  proprietary  hold  upon  the  pro- 
vince, vestetl  m the  family  of  Penn,  in  a great  measure 
neutralised  tla*  working  of  these  elements  down  to  the 
perioii  of  the  Revolution.  There  was  personal  industry 
aikl  affiuence  in  Pennsylvania,  a decent  attention  to  intel- 
lectual pur»mts.  but  little  public  spirit ; neither  the  mihtarv 
ardour  of  Virginia  nor  tlie  political  enthusiasm  of  New 
England.  This  sydematic  quietude  was  more  res()eclab)c 
than  the  mercantile  Epicureanism  of  New  York;  but  Uteir 
coiisequenees  did  not  differ  widely. 

The  instituliouB  of  all  these  ctdoiues  were  calculated  to 


develop  botli  the  taste  and  talent  for  political  business.  In 
alt  new  settlements  it  is  found  expedient  to  task  private  in- 
dividuals with  the  discharge  of  fune^ions  which  in  more 
matured  societies  devolve  upon  professional  men.  Tl>e 
range  of  Jurisdiction  intrusted  to  justices  of  the  peace  wav 
necessarily  much  wider  in  the  colonies  tlmn  in  the  mother 
country  ; the  licence  to  praclicc  m legal  agents  was  mi»rc 
easily  obtained.  In  all  the  colonies,  elective  assembhcH 
l>artieipaU’d  largely  iu  the  legislative  aud  financial  auirw- 
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hty.  An  org^iizctl  militia  was  required  for  defence  ae^airat 
the  a^^resuons  of  the  Indians  and  French  settlers.  Under 
the  influence  of  these  circumslanees,  a class  of  profes- 
sional public  men  had  grown  up  in  the  colonies : men 
indispoeed  by  their  tastes,  or  incapacitated  by  their  want 
of  powers  of  continuous  industry,  tor  trade  or  agriculture, 
devoted  themselves  to  public  business,  not  merely  as  ama- 
teurs, but  as  a means  of  gaining  a living,  and  sometimes 
affluence  and  jwwer.  TIte  narrow  sphere  in  which  they 
ludeU  heaped  a number  of  incongruotis  employments  upon 
them : they  were  in  general  a strange  mixture  of  the 
lawyer,  politician,  and  soldier,  not  entirely  secluded  from 
mercantile  and  agricultuml  pursuits. 

l*he  almost  incessant  wars  l)etween  France  and  England 
had  developed  more  comprchciuave  views  and  more  am- 
bitious aspirings  among  tnese  men  than  could  find  sus- 
tenance in  the  petty  domestic  business  of  one  colony.  The 
remoteness  of  the  central  government  not  unfrequently 
rendered  it  necessary  for  the  local  authorities  to  take  mea- 
sures which,  in  strict  propriety,  could  only  originate  with 
it,  and  employ  th«'  nearest  ami  rcwliest  agents  in  caiT)'ing 
them  into  execution.  Undertakings  too  were  at  times 
found  necessary  which  surpasot*d  the  powers  of  a single 
colony,  and  for  which  the  combined  cflbrts  of  several 
were  required.  Coses  of  this  kind  are  numerous,  but 
belong  properly  to  the  history  of.individual  colonies : the 
enterprise  however  which  led  to  the  capture  of  Uouisbourg, 
in  1745,  as  the  first  in  a train  of  operations  which  led  to 
a gradually  extending  federation  of  the  colonies,  belongs 
to  their  common  lusfor}'. 

From  1730,  when  the  resolution  of  the  French  govern- 
ment to  unite  its  settlements  in  Louisiana  and  Canada  by 
a chain  of  posts  along  the  Mississippi  and  the  lakes  became 
apparent,  every  movement  of  that  power  had  been  jealously 
watched  by  the  English.  In  that  year  a treaty  was  con- 
clmU^d  with  the  Cherokees  south  and  west  of  Carolina,  in 
which  thcyacknowledged  themselves  the  subjects  of  King 
George.  The  province  of  New  York,  apprehending  an 
invasion  from  tne  Indians  under  French  influence,  voted, 
in  17^M,  OUUO/.  for  fortifying  the  city  of  New  York ; 4000/.  I 
for  erecting  a stone  fort  and  other  conveniences  for  soldiers  ! 
at  Albany  ; WO/,  for  a fort  and  blockhouse  at  Schenectady ; 
and  .“>00/.  for  managing  the  Senecas,  and,  if  j>os*ible,  con- 
structing military  posts  in  their  territories.  In  1744  vrar  was 
declared  by  Great  Britain  against  France  ; and  before  the 
intelligence  reached  New  England,  the  governor  of  Ca|>e 
Bndon  sent  tHX)  soldiers  under  Duvivicr  against  Can.’»o, 
which  they  Kurpri.H*d  and  took.  As  a measure  of  rtdalia- 1 
lion,  and  also  as  a measure  of  security  against  French  j 
privateers.it  was  deemed  by  the  English  a measure  of  high  I 
importance  to  roiluce  J.ouisbourg,  a strong  fortified  town,  i 
erected  by  the  French  on  CajK*  Breton.  Shirley,  governor 
of  Massachusetts,  proposed  the  enterprise  to  the  members 
of  the  general  court,  withoot  wailing  for  authority  from 
England.  Tlie  proposal  was  agreed  to  by  a majority  of 
only  one  vote,  and  circulars  despatched  to  the  other  colo- 
nics, as  far  as  Pennsylvania,  requesting  assistance  : all 
excused  themselves  ,1'rom  taking  j>art  in  the  adventure, 
except  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  and  Khode  Island. 
Forces  were  raised,  and  a small  navy  equipped.  Massa- 
chusetts sent  men.  New  Hampshire  304,  Connecticut 
516,  Rhode  Island  30U  iwho  arrived  too  late) : those  were 
commandiHl  by  native  officers.  Connecticut  and  Khotle 
Island  consented  that  their  colony  sloops  should  be  em- 
ployed asemUers;  Mnwachusetls  hired  a privateer  of  2(H) 
tons,  and  a snow  of  less  burden  ; Boston  fitted  out  a ship 
and  a snow ; the  governor  added  a ship  of  20  guns,  a 
snow,  a brig,  and  three  sloops:  this  stpiarlron  was  placed 
under  Captain  Tyng  as  commodore.  The  armament  was 
joined  oft‘  Canso  by  Commodore  Warren  from  England, 
with  one  ship  of  UU  guns  and  three  of  40  guns  each.  Ix)uis- 
bourg  and  a number  of  rich  French  vessels  were  taken  by 
Warren  ami  the  provincial  forces.  The  rVssembly  of  Penn- 
sylvania, which  had  refused  to  participate  in  the  expedition, 
on  hearing  that  Louisbourg  was  taken,  voted  4000/.  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  troops. 

The  success  of  this  enterprise  emboldened  Shirley  to 
project  the  conquest  of  all  the  French  dominions  in 
America.  The  British  ministr)'  approved  of  the  scheme, 
and  a circular  was  sent  by  the  iMJcrctary  of  state  to  the 
governors  of  Virginia  and  all  the  colonies  to  the  north- 
wai-d,  requiring  tiiem  to  raise  as  many  men  as*  they  could 
s>>are.  and  form  them  into  companies  of  lUO,  to  be  ready 


to  support  the  naval  and  land  forces'  lo  be  sent  from 
England.  The  colonial  assemblies  voted,  in  1746,  very 
unequal  proportions  of  men  '.—New  Hampshire,  500 ; 
Majisachusetts,  3500;  Khode  Island,  300;  ConneclicuL 
1000;  New  York,  1000;  New  Jersey,  500;  Maryland, 
31 H) ; Virginia,  100  ; Pennsylvania,  400 : in  all,  8200.  But 
the  English  troops’  and  general,  or  tven  orders  from 
England,  were  expected  in  vain  the  whole  summer.  As 
autumn  approached,  Shirley  and  Warren  resolved,  rather 
than  allow  the  whole  year  to  pass  in  inactim,  to  assemble 
a sufficient  force  of  provincials  at  Albany,  and  with  it 
make  an  attempt  upon  the  French  fort  at  Crown  Point. 
Before  this  could  be  effected,  movements  among  Ihe 
French  and  Indians  along  the  north  frontier  of  New 
England,  and  the  arrival  of  a powerful  fleet,  with  4000 
soldiers  and  military  stores,  from  France,  turned  all  their 
attention  to  the  defensive  operations.  In  a few  days  0400 
of  the  inland  militia  marched  into  Boston ; GtXX)  held 
themselves  in  momentary  readine>w  to  march  from  Con- 
necticut; old  forts  were  repaired,  and  new  ones  erected. 
A succession  of  storms,  in  wnich  the  French  fleet  sustained 
much  loss,  and  a ]>cAtiIcntial  fever,  which  broke  out  among 
the  French  troops,  averted  the  danger.  The  colonists  felt 
that  the  mother  country  had-  left  them  lo  cany  on  its  war 
with  tlieir  own  unaided  resources.  No  other  operations 
of  moment  were  undertaken  in  America  till  a treaty  was 
concluded  between  Great  Britain  and  France  in  1748. 

Tlie  treaty  pixxluced  no  peace,  but  only  a hollow  truce, 
during  which  both  parties  were  digesting  and  maturing 
more  extensive  plans  of  war.  Tlierc  were  also  desultory 
hostilities  carried  on  along  the  whole  frontier,  and  the 
North  American  colonics,  both  of  France  and  England, 
wore  nit  frontier.  The  military  organirAtion  of  New 
England  and  New  York  was  kept  up.  Even  in  Pennsyl- 
vania the  sense  of  the  necessity  of  a defensive  eslahlish- 
ment,  and  the  dexterous  management  of  Franklin,  had 
introduced  a resjieetably  di.Hciplincd  militia,  erected  forts, 
and  procured  cannon.  In  1731  Virginia  was  divided  into 
military  districts,  and  an  officer,  called  adjutant-general, 
with  the  rank  of  major,  appointed  in  each,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  aa>iemblc  and  exercise  the  militia,  inspect  their 
arms,  and  enforce  the  discipline  prescribed  by  the  laws. 
When  Governor  Dinwiddie  arrived  in  Vipfinia,  in  1752, 
he  portioned  out  the  colony  into  four  mifitary  divisions, 
and  George  Washington,  who  had  been  chosen  one  of  the 
adjutanfs-genernl,  had  his  commission  as  major  renewed, 
and  was  appointed  to  command  the  northern  division. 

In  1753  tne  French  crossed  the  Ohio  in  force,  and  en- 
trenched themselves  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Ohio. 
Tliis  fact  being  reported  by  Washington,  who  hail  been 
sent  on  an  exploratory  mission  by  Dinwiddie,  a small  force 
was  called  out  to  watch  the  frontier,  and  placed  under 
the  command  of  Washington,  who  established  his  head- 
quarters at  Alexandria.  Orders  from  England  had  by  this 
time  reached  the  governors  of  all  the  colonies,  instructing 
them,  in  the  event  of  encroachments  on  the  part  of  the 
French,  to  repel  force  by  force,  and  recommending  union 
for  defence.  In  compliance  with  this  recommendation,  a 
general  convention  of  delegates  from  all  the  colonics  was 
summoned  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a conference  with 
the  chiefs  of  the  Indian  tribes  north  of  New  York,  called 
the  Six  Nations.  Tlie  convention  met  at  Albany,  on  the 
14lh  June,  17^V4  : it  was  composed  of  delegates  from  New 
Hami)shire,  MasHachuselta.  Rhode  Island,  (.‘onnecticut, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland,  with  the  lieutenant-governor 
and  council  of  New  York,  and  it  was  met  by  150  men  of 
the  Six  Nations.  Tins  assembly  constitutes  an  epoch  in 
tlie  history  of  the  United  States:  a plan  was  presented  to 
it  for  a ]>ermanent  union  of  all  the  colonies  under  one 
govormnent,  so  far  as  might  be  necessary  for  defence  and 
other  important  general  purposes. 

Several  of  the  commissioners  came  prepared  with  plans 
for  a union  of  the  colonics  lo  be  submittea  to  the  congrcai. 
A vote  was  taken  whether  a union  should  be  established, 
w hich  passed  unanimously  in  the  affirmative  ; a committee 
was  then  appointed,  of  one  from  each  colony,  to  report  on 
the  difi’erent  plans,  and  that  which  had  been  drawn  up  by 
Franklin  was  preferred,  and  with  a few  amendments 
reported.  Franklin's  proposal  was,  that  application  shouM 
be  made  for  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  include  all  the 
British  colonies  in  North  America  within  one  govern- 
ment, under  which  each  colony  might  retain  its  own  con- 
stitution ; that  this  general  government  should  be  adminis- 
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tered  by  a prcsident-^eneraJ,  appointed  and  supported  by 
the  crown,  and  a council  nominated  by  the  le^slative 
assemblies  of  the  different  colonies ; that  the  genera) 
government  should  have  the  power  to  purchase  Indian 
lands  fur  the  crown,  to  make  new  settlements  on  Uiose 
lands,  to  make  laws  for  the  new  settlements  till  the  crown 
should  form  them  into  particular  governments,  to  raise  and 
pay  soldiers,  build  forts  and  equip  vessels  for  the  defence 
of  the  colonies,  to  make  peace  or  declare  war  with  the 
Indians,  to  regulate  the  Indian  trade,  to  levy  duties  for 
these  purposes,  and  to  appoint  a treasurer.  After 
Icnglhenea  debates  this  plan  was  agreed  to,  and  copies 
ordered  to  be  transmitted  to  the  board  of  trade  and  the 
assemblies  of  the  several  provinces.  The  board  of  trade 
disapproved  of  it  as  too  democratic,  the  assemblies  as  too 
favourable  to  prerogative.  That  such  a plan  should  be 
proposed  was,  however,  an  indication  of  the  direction 
which  the  minds  of  the  American  leaders  had  taken,  and 
its  discussion  in  the  provincial  assemblies  riveted  men'a 
minds  upon  a tangible  and  practical  measure  of  union. 
It  formw  public  opinion ; for,  with  the  exception  of  an 
elective  president,  it  emlxKiies  all  the  essential  features  of 
tlie  constitution  ultimately  adopted  by  the  United  States. 

The  British  ministers  (!evised  a scheme  of  their  own, 
whereby  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  with  some  mera- 
beri  of  their  respective  councils,  were  to  meet  and  make 
arrangements  for  the  common  defence  ; they  were  to  draw 
on  the  treasury  of  Great  Biitain  for  the  expense,  which 
was  afterwanls  to  be  refunded  by  a tax  levied  in  America 
by  act  of  parliament.  No  immetiiate  arrangements  were 
made  for  realising  this  project ; but  in  the  meantime 
General  Braddock  wa.ssentto  America  with  two  regiments 
of  regular  troops.  His  progress  towards  the  frontier  was 
arrested  in  Maryland  for  want  of  carriages,  no  comniis-  i 
sariat  arrangements  having  been  made  either  by  the 
British  or  colonial  governments.  Out  of  this  dilemma  the  ' 
gctjeral  was  extricated  by  the  practical  genius  of  Franklin. 
Braddock  mlvanccd,  utterly  rcganlless  of  the  advice  of  the 
colonists  familiar  with  Indian  warfare,  and  led  the  ad-  j 
vanced  division  of  his  onmv  into  an  ambuscade,  where  it  i 
was  entirely  defeated.  I^unbar,  who  commanded  the  j 
second  division,  fled  precipitately  to  I’hiladeipbia.  Wash-  I 
ingtnn  distinguished  himself  in  covering  the  retreat  of  the  ! 
routed  party,  and  subsequently  in  protecting  the  Virginian  I 
frontier.  The  Assembly  of  Philadelphia  raised  GO.OUUf.  to  | 
place  their  frontier  in  a state  of  defence  ; and  the  erection  | 
of  forts  and  the  calling  out  and  organizing  the  militia  wo.h  ' 
intrusted  to  Franklin.  In  the  meantime  the  provincial 
forces  of  the  New  Knglnnd  provinces  had  struggled 
against  the  French  with  varying  fortune  between  Alltany 
and  Fort  George  : their  campaign  ended  with  both  parties 
retiring  within  their  respective  Irontiers  and  strengthening 
their  forts.  The  result  of  the  militar}'  operations  of  the 
year  was  alarming  to  the  British  settlers,  but  a more  last- 
ing impression  produced  in  their  minds  was.  that  it  would 
have  been  still  more  disastrous  had  their  defence  been  in- 
trusted to  British  troops  entirely,  instead  of  being  left 
mainly  to  their  own  exertions. 

Though  hostilities  had  been  carrj-ing  on  in  America  in 
l/o4  and  175.5,  war  was  not  formally  declared  between 
Britain  and  France  (ill  175<).  In  that  year  extensive  arma- 
ments were  sent  to  America  by  both  governments,  and  the 
provincial  regiments  acted  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
war  as  auxiliaries.  Tliey  continued  to  form  a majority  of 
the  British  forces,  but  their  officers  were  kept  in  a sub- 
ordinate condition  extremely  gaJHng  to  those  among  them 
who  hail  acquired  militarj*  experience  in  the  frontier  wars, 
in  tlie  expedition  of  Vernon  against  Carthagena,  and  on 
other  occasions.  Tlie  rest  of  the  war  therefore,  as  afford- 
ing no  further  indications  of  the  growth  of  a spirit  of  na- 
tionality among  the  Anglo-Americans,  miy  be  pasaed  over 
with  the  intimation  that  it  was  ended  in  liGS  with  the  ces- 
sion of  Canada  to  Great  Britain  by  France. 

Immediately  alter  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace, 
the  intention  of  the  British  ministers  to  ouartcr  troops  in 
America  and  support  them  by  taxes  leviea  on  the  colonies 
was  announced.  On  the  10th  of  March.  1764,  the  House 
of  Commons  adopted  a resolution,  ‘that  it  was  proper  to 
chai^  certain  stamp-duties  in  the  colonies  and  planta- 
tions.’ And  on  the  iith  of  April  an  act  was  passed  grant- 
ing certain  duties  in  the  colonies.  This  act  was  in  sub- 
stance only  a renewal  of  the  Si^ar  Act  of  George  II.,  but 
instead  of  the  reason  Ccommcrcial  regulations)  assigned  in 


the  preamble  of  the  old  statute,  the  new  was  avowedly  in- 
tended for  the  raiiiing  of  revenue.  Instnictions  were  at 
the  same  time  given  by  the  British  government  to  the 
commanders  of  king's  snips  stationed  in  America  to  en- 
force the  law  against  smuggling.  The  conduct  of  the 
Briti.<h  minUters  was  indicative  of  infatuation.  KvenU 
had  impressed  the  colonists  with  the  opinion  (whether 
correct  or  othenviae  is  indifferent)  that  with  proper  or- 
gnnizaUon  they  were  competent  to  defend  themselves  even 
when  threatened  by  the  vicinity  of  French  settlements; 
and  now  it  was  proposed  to  quarter  soldiers  upon  them, 
when  that  danger  had  been  rcmoviKi.  Again,  rcstridiorui 
upon  their  trade  liad  always  been  a grievance  with  the 
colonists.  The  Navigation  Act,  passed  in  1G51,  ami  rc- 
, enacted  in  IGCO,  had  always  been  daxly  enforced  in 
America.  The  New  Knglaiufers  carricil  their  fish  to  the 
Mediterranean  and  brought  back  the  produce  of  Southern 
Europe  in  exchange;  Spain  was  the  best  market  for  the 
rice  of  Ckrolina  ; the  Dutch  settlers  of  New  York  kept  up 
without  scruple  their  commercial  intercourse  with  their 
parent  countr)’.  ‘ It  has  been  a maxim  with  me  during 
my  atiministration,’  said  Sir  Robert  Walpole  in  1730,  ‘to 
encourage  the  trade  of  the  American  colonies  in  the 
utmost  latitude.  Nay,  it  ha.s  been,  necessary  to  pass  over 
some  irregularities  in  their  trade  with  Europe;  for  by  en- 
couraging them  to  an  extensive  growing  commerce,  if 
they  gain  500.000/.,  I am  convinced  that  in  two  years 
aflerwards  full  250,000/.  of  their  gains  will  be  in  liU  m.a- 
jesty's  exchequer  by  the  labour  and  product  of  Ihis  king- 
dom ; as  immense  quantities  of  every  kind  go  thither ; and 
as  they  increase  in  their  foreign  American  trade  more  of 
our  produce  will  be  wanted.’  But  this  leniency  was  j>er- 
haps  more  unwise  than  a rigorous  enforcement  of  the 
navigation  laws ; being  genemlly  left  in  abeyance,  any 
attempt  to  enforce  them  was  in  appear.'uicc  (perhajw  in 
reality)  a resuscitation  of  obsolete  laws  for  purely  vex- 
atious purposes.  One  of  the  occasional  attempts  to  enforce 
them  in  l^ton  having  led  to  the  Issuing  of  ‘ writs  of  as- 
sistance * to  aid  custom-house  officers  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duty,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  cxcher^uer  in 
England,  gave  occasion  to  challenge  the  legality  of  tliesc 
writs  in  the  provincial  Superior  Court  of  Justice.  Mr. 
Otis,  at  that  time  advocate-general,  was  rcquosti'd  by  the 
government  to  argue  in  support  of  the  writs:  he  refused, 
resiinied  his  office,  and  appcaretl  as  counsel  for  the  people 
to  plead  against  tliem.  Tne  decision  of  tlie  court  was,  (hat 
it  * could  see  no  foundation  for  such  a writ ;’  but  (his  was 
the  least  effect  of  Otis’s  argument.  In  the  course  of  it  he, 
in  the  words  of  President  Adams’s  .summary'  of  his  speech, 
‘examined  the  acts  of  trade  one  by  one,  and  demon-strated 
that  if  they  were  considered  as  revenue  laws,  they  destroyed 
all  our  security  of  property,  libiTty,  and  life,  every  right,  of 
nature  and  the  English  constitution,  and  the  charier  of  the 
province.’  Tliiswa-s  the  theme  that  arrested  the  attention 
of  the  public  and  dwelt  in  their  recollection.  ‘ I do  say.* 
WTOtc  Adams,  long  after,  ‘that  Mr.  Otis's  oration  against 
writs  of  assistance  breatlied  Into  this  nation  the  breath  of 
life.* 

Tlie  enactments  of  1764  were  met  in  the  spirit  which 
Otis  had  inspired.  Tlie  A-ssomblv  of  Ma-sfiachusetts  pro- 
tested against  the  Sugar  Act  and  tne  quartering  of  Iroopv  a.s 
unconstitutional ; and  appointed  a committee  to  sit  during 
the  reces-s,  to  write  to  otner  governments  to  inform  them 
of  the  resolutions,  and  to  invite  all  the  colonial  aysemblirs 
to  join  with  them  to  obtain  a repeal  of  the  Sugar  Act  and 

f revent  the  enactment  of  a Stamp  Act.  In  Virginia,  the 
louse  of  BurgeMCs,  on  receiving  information  of  the  de- 
claratory act.  pn'pared  an  address  to  the  king,  a memorial 
to  the  llousc  of  Lords,  and  a remonstrance  to  the  IIoum'  of 
Commons.  The  confiscations  of  the  naval  commanders 
ut  a stop  to  the  commerce  which  the  Engli*^!i  colonicj* 
ad  carried  on  with  the  French  islands  and  the  Spanish 
settlements.  The  consequence  of  these  acts  and  (li-cus- 
sions  was  a universal  ferment  throughout  the  colonics; 
nevertheless  the  Sugar  Act,  being  re^rded  as  a com- 
mercial regulation,  was  not  openly  disobeyed. 

In  the  bemnning  of  176.5  (he  British  parliament  followed 
up  the  declaratory  resolution  of  the  preceding  year  by 
passing  an  act  for  raising  a revenue  by  a ^nciaf  stamp- 
duty  through  all  the  American  colonies.  The  As.'cmblies 
of  Massachusetts  and  Virginia  protested  against  the  art  ns 
unconstitutional.  On  the  7th  of  October  a congress,  con- 
sisting of  twenty-eight  delegates,  from  the  Assemblies  of 
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MawachiisfttA.  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations, 
(Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  the 
Delaware  counties.  Mainland,  and  South  Carolina,  met  in 
the  city  of ‘New  York.  Tire  rei^ults  of  its  deliberations 
were,  a petition  to  the  kinjf,  a memorial  to  each  house  of 
parliament,  and  a recommendation  to  the  colonics  to  ap* 
point  imedal  npents  to  solicit  redress  of  pievancfs.  Re- 
sides the  new  measures,  almost  every  colony  was  at  that 
time  complaininjf  of  some  particular  ^icvancc,  some  of 
them  of  long  standing:  the  Stamp  Act  had  the  etFect  of 
making  each  colony  admit  all  the  grievances  of  its  neigh- 
bours as  its  own.  ^lie  Ntamp  Act  was  never  enforced  : in 
every  town  local  mobs  obliged  those  who  had  liccn  nomi- 
nated collectors  and  distiibiitors  nndcr  it  to  decline  the 
cmoloymcnt.  In  17G6  the  Stamp  Act  was  repealed  by 
paniament ; but  the  repeal  was  ai'companied  by  a decla- 
ratory act,  asserting  the  right  and  power  of  the  British 
legidatiire  to  hind  the  colonies  in  all  eases  whatever.  In 
confonnily  with  this  declaration  an  act  was  passed  in  17G7, 
imposing  *a  duty  on  paper,  glass,  painters*  coIomts,  ami  teas, 
to  be  paid  ty  the  colonists  in  the  colonics.  This  act  wn' 
met  on  the  part  of  the  American-H  with  the  same  deter- 
mined spirit  of  resistance  ns  the  Stamp  Act.  The  A'^semhly 
of  Maswichmetts  addressp<l.  in  I'Vbni.'iry,  a cironlar 
letter  to  the  burgis»ses  and  representatives  of  the  people 
throughout  the  colonies,  requesting  them  to  unite  to 
obtain  redreas.  In  April  of  the  salne  year  the  British 
minister  ti-snsmitted  a circular  letter  to  the  govcmoi-s,  in- 
structing them  to  use  their  influence  to  defeat  the  attempt 
to  combine  the  colonies,  by  prevailing  upon  the  Assemblies 
of  their  respective  provinces  to  take  no  notice  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Uftter.  colonial  legislatures  refused  to  give 
any  promise  to  that  eflVet,  and  were  dis?i«lved.  Ttie  mem- 
bers of  the  Massachusetts  Assembly,  on  being  dissolved 
by  the  governor,  re-assembled  under  the  name  of  ,a  con- 
vention, and  continued  to  sit  and  act  as  a legislature  in 
defiance  of  his  authority.  When  the  new  colonial  legisla-i 
tui\*s  met.  in  1760,  they  proved  as  intractable  as  their  pre- 
dr  cesson,  In  1770  Lord  North,  who  had  succeeded  the 
duke  of  Grafton  as  premier,  prepared  a bill  to  repeal  as 
much  of  the  act  or  17t>7  as  imposed  duties  on  glass, 
paper,  anti  painters’  colours,  and  to  continue  that  part 
winch  imposed  a duty  on  tea.  Such  a trifling  alteration 
could  have  no  etfeet  on  the  sentiments  of  the  Americans: 
they  objected  to  the  British  parliament’s  right  to  tax 
them,  not  to  the  amount  of  the  tax ; and  were  not  to  be 
conrdiatwl  by  a remission  of  duties  repealed,  to  use  I^rd 
North’s  own  words  ‘because  they  had  been  found  unpro- 
ductive.’ 

From  the  meeting  of  the  C’ongrcss  of  17t»5  till  177-1,  j 
there  was  little  appearauce  of  eoncert  among  the  colonies  ' 
in  their  opposition  to  the  parlimnentary  measures  of  the  I 
mother-country.  Tl>e  government  of  Great  Britain  could 
enforce  none  of  its  niniulatcs  throughout  the  thirteen 
eoloniea.  except  where  its  soldieni  were  present  to  enforce 
them.  But  the  rcsUtance  was  evciywnorc  local,  spon- 
taneous. unpreconcerted.  Eacli  c(dony,  oacli  assembly, 
each  township,  each  man.  resisted  in  their  individual  or 
corporate  capacities,  but  without  any  appearance  of  pre- 
vious arraugfinent  or  ulterior  object.  This  desultoiy 
slrugglc  had  the  efl’erl  of  making  the  opposition  a personal 
concern  of  every  one  engaged  in  it.  An  emulative  spirit  . 
matle  every  man  or  corporation  seek  to  outdo  his  or  its 
fellows  in  Inddnos.  In  1771  the  Rcprlators  of  North 
Carolina  ^hnt  up  the  court-,  of  justice,  and  were  only  jmt  ; 
down  alter  a pitched  battle.  In  \T7'2  the  colonists  of  | 
Hlrodc  Island  captured  the  armed  government  schooner  | 
Gaspc'C.  In  ITTJthe  eilinensof  Boston  throw  the  cargoes  ; 
of  tea.  which  had  been  brought  into  their  harbour  notw  ith-  ' 
standing  their  non-importation  resolutions,  into  the  sea.  j 
Rvery  attempt  on  the  uiu-t  of  the  government  officers  to  [ 
enforce  the  (ibnoxions  Uws  called  forth  petitions,  protests,  j 
and  remonstiiinocs  from  the  colonial  legislatures;  and! 
when  these  Ixidies  were  dissolved,  their  inemlH*i>  met  a.s 
congresses  tr  conventions  without  the  auUiorily  of  the 
govemow,  an<l  transacted  business  as  before.  Kvery  col-  | 
lision  between  the  British  soldleiy  and  the  colonists  gave  | 
occasiun  to  public  meetings,  in  which  the  jropular  wrath  was  : 
fctimulHte<t  by  glowing  declaniiition.  This  chaotic  period  ! 
of  agitation  is  one  which  precedes  all  social  revolutions : it  ! 
is  giving  popular  leaders  too  much  credit  for  inventive  j 
genius  and  foresight  to  «iy  they  occasion  it ; at  best  I 
they  oai  only  uso  it.  But  the  p<;pul;ir  leaders  in  .\mcrica  | 


were  not  slack  in  their  efforts  to  give  form  and  organiza- 
tion to  this  spontaneous  movement.  Soldiers  hn«l  been 
quartered  upon  Boston  so  early  as  176^,  under  the  im- 
pression that  its  citizens  were  the  originators  of  the  disaf- 
feetion,  of  which  they  were  only  the  Imldest  utterers.  The 
dostniclion  of  the  tea  in  that  town  in  1773  was  punished 
in  1774  by  an  act  of  parliament  ordering  the  port  to  be 
shut  up.  The  enforcement  of  this  act  converten  the  com- 
munity of  Boston  into  manyn  for  American  Hl>eiiy.  -\t 
Philadelphia  a subscription  was  set  on  fool  for  the  poorer 
inhabitants:  the  AsM?mbly  of  Virginia  proclaimed  a 
solemn  fast  to  be  obsen  ed  bn  the  day  the  port  was  closed  : 
the  neighbouring  ports  offered  the  use  of  their  store-*  and 
wharfs  to  the  merchants  of  Boston.  Bo-iton  became  a 
central  point  towards  which  the  sympathies  of  nil  .\inericn 
' converged — the  nucleus  of  a corribination  of  all  the  colo- 
! nics.  (’ommittees  of  correspondence  already  existed  in 
most  of  them.  The  first  had  been  appointed  at  a town 
meeting  in  Boston,  in  177- ; another  bv  the  House  of  Bur- 
, gesses  of  Virginia,  in  1773.  In  June,  l774.  the  Massnehu- 
i setts  Hoilsc  of  Representatives  appointed  a committee  of 
five  persons  to  meet  committees  or  delegates  from  the 
other  provinces  at  Philatlelphin  on  the  1st  of  Septembt'r  ; 
and  by  the  agency  of  the  committees  ef  correspondence  it 
was  brought  to  paxs  that  delegates  from  eleven  colonies 
^peared  at  Philadelphia  on  the  ‘Ith  of  the  month  named. 
Tne  colonies  represented  were — New  H:impshire,  Mawa- 
ehusctt.s,  Rho<le  Wand,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New 
.lersey,  PennsvWania,  Delaware,  MarylaniU  and  Virginia. 
On  the  1 tth  the  deputies  from  North  Carolina  an  ived.  'This 
first  t ’-mitinenlal  Congress  continuetl  to  sit  for  eight  week*. 
During  that  period  if  prepared  and  publidicd—I,  A De- 
el.imtion  of  Rights,  enumerating  the  acts  by  which  they 
had  been  violated,  and  declaring  a repeal  of  these  acts  in- 
dispensable to  the  restoration  of  harmonv  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  colonies.  2,  A loyal  address  to  the  king. 
3,  An  address  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  4.  T/*lters  to 
the  people  of  Canada,  to  the  colonies  of  St.  .John’s.  Nova 
Scotia,  and  Georgia,  and  the  Florida*,  inviting  them  to 
unite  in  the  common  cause  of  Brrtish  America.  5,  A me- 
morial to  the  people  of  British  America,  staling  the  neec-.- 
rify  of  a firm  observance  of  the  measures  recommended  t>y 
Congress,  as  they  valued  the  righto  derived  from  their  con- 
stitution. 

Having  transacted  this  businesa,  Congress  dissolved,  but 
not  without  oxpn'ssing  an  opinion  ‘that  another  rongress 
shouM  be  held  on  the  10th  of  May  next  ensuing,  at  Plii’a- 
delphia,  unless  the  redrew  of  their  grievance-  shmiki  Im 
previously  obtained  and  rectunmending  ' to  all  the  colo- 
nics to  choose  deputies  a.s  soon  ns  possible,  to  be  ready  to 
attend  at  that  tune  and  place,  should  evcnl*  make  tKeir 
meeting  necessary.'  Tlie  resolutions  of  the  Contiiienbil 
Congress  received  the  sanction  of  the  thirteen  piovinci.ol 
congre.'ses  and  colonial  a-semblies.  with  the  exception  of 
tliat  of  Ncyv  York : that  town,  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Britisli  army,  and  animated  by  the  mere  spirit  of  trade,  wa.s 
more  Inkeyvarm  than  the  rest  of  the  connlrv. 

The  assembling  of  the  first  Continental  f’ongress  was  a 
realization  of  the  plan  of  union  proposed  l>y  Fninklin 
twenty  years  before.  This  hecaino  move  a]iparvnt  in  1775. 
The  sceond  Congicvj  met  at  PliilaiU  lphia  on  the  10th  of 
May,  hut  before  that  time  hosiililies  had  been  commenced 
by  the  battle  of  Lexington  in  Ma«sarhusi-tts.  Tlu-  ii‘*i- 
niation  of  this  collision  to  Congress  called  Forth  a de.-lnm- 
tlon  that  ho.-'tiiitica  had  .already  commenn-rl,  anrl  that  the 
colonies  ou::ht  to  be  placed  in  a sta*o  of  d<  fence.  On  the 
J7th  May  it  was  voted  that  ‘Jl'.tXiO  men  should  h • im- 
mediately e(pnpped,  and  George  Washington  appointed 
general  and  coinm.andei'-in-chief ; articles  of  war  yveve 
fi-amed,  ami  the  organization  of  the  higher  departments  of 
the  army  ctmimeneed  ; and,  most  dcci-ive  step  of  all,  hills 
ol^creUit  yvere  irwiiwl  to  the  amount  of  three  million.^  of 
milled  Sjiani-h  dollars,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  whj, 
and  ‘the  Twelve  United  Colonies*  plctlged  for  tlivir  n 
demptlon.  On  the  S"dh  of  .July  it  was  voted  that  aihlitional 
bills,  to  the  value  of  another  million,  should  be  struck,  and 
that  a force  not  exceeding  5000  should  be  kejit  up  in  the 
New  York  dep,irtmeut-  On  the  2Cth,  that  a por.1ina-*1cr- 
gcncral  be  anpointed  for  the  United  Colonies,  and  a line 
of  post*  cstaulished  under  his  direction  from  Fahnuufh  in 
New  Kngland  to  Savannah  in  Georgia.  Ou  the  ‘Juth  of 
November  a committee  was  appointcti  to  corresp<»u.l  with 
the  IVietuIs  of  Aineriea  in  (Mhor  countries:  it  wa>  c.’IIcd 
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the  CommiUue  of  Seerut  Corrt*»j>ond»fnce,  till  April,  1777, 
whuu  the  iiaiuu  chaii^t-d  to  that  of  (.'omniitteu  of 
I'oixitfn  Ailiiii*!..  On  the  KUh  of  December  the  report  of 
H eonmnitee  appointed  to  devUe  wuyu  and  meaiii  for 
iiUinu  out  h ua\id  aintament  vvaa  adopted,  and  another 
committee  named  to  cony  it  into  execution.  Tliesm  were 
all  oeta  of  a central  suvereii'n  government,  liiongii  the 
title  not  yet  aMUiued.  in  tiie  Mime  spirit  the 
answer  of  Congrena  to  a letter  from  MasBaclmM’tts  com* 
]ilaining  of  the  waut  of  u regular  foini  of  government,  in 
which  tlie  colony  waa  advised  to  consider  the  ofKces  of 
irovernor  and  lieutenant-governor  as  vacant,  and  to  elect 
an  Ai^mbly  to  govern  them  according  to  their  ehaher. 
•Similar  ailvice  was  given  by  the  thii-d  t'ongreas,  in  177d, 
to  New  ilaniimhire,  Soutli  Carolina,  New  Jersey,  and 
Viiginia.  and  was  adopted  these  colonies.  IJefore  the 
second  Congress  dissolved,  Georgia  had  elected  delegates; 
and  the  members  of  Congress  ih^spairing  of  any  of  the 
mainland  colonies  wrested  from  the  Froncli  and  Spaniaids 
joining  their  standard,  liad  forbidden  ail  exportations  to 
(juebe^  Nova  Scotia,  and  East  and  ^Vellt  I'lurida,  and 
prohibited  the  supply  of  provisions  to  British  fislieries 
on  the  American  coast.  Chus.  before  the  adoption  of 
tile  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  United  Colonies  had 
already  all  the  essentials  of  Uieir  future  general  govern- 
ment as  Well  as  states'  gOTcinments.  The  vvaiit  of  a chief 
magistrate  they  laipplieil  by  appointing  an  Executive 
Committee  of  tvrelve,  one-tiurd  of  whom  were  to  retire 
every  year  by  rotation. 

The  Declaration  of  Iialependcuce  was  mainly  useful  as 
Klfording  a pledge,  both  to  American  citixeus  and  foreign 
states,  that  tlmsu  who  had  seized  the  helm  of  atlairs  in 
America  would  stand  firm  : that  there  wha  no  longer  any 
chance  of  a coinpromUe  between  the  motlier  country  and 
the  colunie.s.  This  step,  though  bold,  was  not  so  rash  as 
miglit  at  tirat  night  appear  on  the  part  of  a population 
scarcely  amounting  to  two  millions  and  a haJf.  Great  Bri- 
tain, Uiough  a ]K>werful  nation,  had  nut  then  developed  the 
iminense  uianutacturing  resources  w hich  carried  her  through 
the  c4)los*al  wars  of  the  French  Rev  olution.  On  liie  other 
hand,  the  leaders  in  the  United  States  were  not  the  simple 
Arcadians,  the  men  fresh  from  the  plough  and  forest, 
which  it  was  then  the  laduon  to  represent  them.  For 
example,  Franklin  by  Ida  lung  services  in  the  Philtulelpliia 
Assembly,  by  hin  discharge  of  the  office  of  p^mastcr- 
generoJ,  by  hi»  stmiv  in  the  commissariat  cxertiutiA  when 
Hraddock  iunded.  by  his  (>articipation  in  the  Congre:«  at 
Albany,  and  by  Ida  raaidence  in  England  hh  agent  for  niore 
than  one  State,  had  as  much  practical  experience  of  staies- 
lnan^,lup  as  any  minister  lie  might  have  to  contend  with. 
Again,  there  were  many  officers  in  America  who  had  ac- 
cpiired  a knowledge  of  tactica  in  the  vvai's  against  tlie 
rrench  and  Spaniards.  Tlie  povincial  bars  and  legislative 
asM-mblies  were  schools  in  winch  many  apt  coadjutors  of 
the  Fianklins  of  America  had  been  ti-aineii,  and  the  whole 
adult  population  had  been  trained  nut  only  to  the  use  of 
firo-anm,  but  to  aiti  together  in  companK's.  TIm  result 
of  the  war  was  a i|uestd»u  of  time  : America  had  only  to 
sfiind  on  the  defensive.  Tlie  period  for  wldch  Great 
Britain  could  protract  the  struggle  was  limited  by  her 
tiuances  (and  her  tinancial  neceasilies  had  forced  on  the 
quarrel);  and  the  utter  ignorance  of  tlie  strength  and 
character  of  the  provinces  which  prevailed  in  England 
itaurscd  measures  to  be  adopted  which  never  could  bring 
the  war  to  a tvnoination.  la  addition  the  Americans  cal- 
culated with  right  upon  tlie  wish  of  France  to  see  Britain 
stripped  of  its  colonies,  upon  the  desire  of  Holland  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  traxle  of  those  colonics,  and  upon  kindred 
motives  inHueucing  otlier  nations,  as  certain  to  procure  for 
them  underhand  if  not  avowed  assistance. 

In  1777  a measure  was  adopted  with  a view  to  increase 
tlie  coherence  of  Uie  Union.  Articles  of  Confederation  and 
perpetual  imion  l>etweeu  ‘ The  United  Stales  of  America’ 
were  draum  up  by  Congress  and  sent  to  the  legislatures  of 
the  several  States,  with  tlie  request  that,  if  they  approved 
of  them,  they  would  authorise  their  delcg»ti>s  to  ratify  the 
contract  in  Congress.  By  these  articles  the  States  were  to 
bind  themselves  to  a league  for  common  defence  ; the  tri?e 
inhabitants  of  each  state  were  to  be  citixens  of  the  whole 
Union ; each  state  was  to  retain  its  sovereignly,  and  every 
power  not  expresaly  delegated  to  Congress.  Congress  was 
to  consist  of  delegates  from  all  the  States,  no  stale  send- 
ing less  than  two  or  more  than  seven ; Congress  was  to  be 


invested  with  the  power  of  determining  on  peace  and  war ; 
of  aemtiiig  and  receiving  ambassadors,  and  forming  al- 
liances ; of  granting  tetters  of  marque,  and  esiabli.diing 
courts  of  admiralty;  of  deciding  in  all  territorial  disputes 
between  two  or  more  states ; of  striking  munev  and  regu- 
lating weights  ami  iiieiuures;  of  legulaliug  the  Indian 
trade;  of  regulating  the  continental  anny  and  navy,  and 
comoiitoioning  their  officer*.  Tiiese  articlea,  if  aduptedt 
were  to  lie  binding  until  alteration*  were  made  liy  Con- 
gres*  and  approved  In*  the  legislatures  of  every  .state. 
Maisachusettft,  UiuMlv  Island,  Connecticut,  Vermont,  New 
York,  Virginia,  and  South  Carolina  acceded  to  this  con- 
federation ia  1777 ; New  llampaliire.  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, North  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  in  1778;  Delaware, 
in  177b;  Maryland,  not  before  17H1.  An  essential  im- 
provement in  the  'intcrnnl  eeonoiiiy  of  Congress  wa*  the 
substitution,  in  17H1,  of  three  executive  departments — of 
Finance,  War,  and  Marine,  with  a secretary  at  the  head 
of  each,  for  the  old  executive  committees.  Uixier  ttiis 
uiake-shiit  constitution,  in  which  Uie  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial  functions  were  all  vested  in  one  body,  the 
United  State*  brought  the  war  with  Great  Britain  to  a suc- 
ceasfid  termination  in  1783,  and  scrambled  on  for  ux  years 
lunger  before  they  attempted  to  organize  the  geiK.‘ral  go- 
vernment upon  a better  system.  For  a war  of  defence,  the 
iiKlepeiiUent  action  of  the  several  state*  was  of  material 
ashittlaiice  to  the  continental  army ; and  the  mingling  of 
France  and  Spain  diverted  great  part  of  the  power  which 
Britain  would  otherwise  have  concentrated  upon  her  former 
cukmies.  In  1778  the  first  public  audience  was  given  by 
the  king  of  France  to  the  American  amba>>hadors.  In 
April,  1782,  Holland  recognized  the  independence  of  the 
United  Stale*.  In  17H3  peace  was  concluded  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  State*.  Their  indejiendence 
was  recognized,  in  the  coui'se  of  Uie  same  year,  by  Sweden, 
on  the  oth  of  Febmary ; by  Denmark,  on  the  ; by 
Spain,  on  the  24iiiof  March  ; an<l  by  Un*^ia,  in.luly.  Trea- 
ties of  amity  and  commerce  were  concluded  with  all  these 
nations,  ami  thus  the  United  States  of  North  America  lock 
their  place  among  the  nation*  of  the  earth.  The  original 
extent  of  the  territory  of  the  United  Stales  was  from  the 
British  Posaeasions  on  the  north  to  Kk>rida.  which  had 
again  fallen  to  Spain,  on  the  south  : and  from  the  Atlantic 
on  the  east  to  the  Mississippi  on  the  west. 

The  inadeiiuacyof  the  Congress,  as  constituted  undertlie 
articles  of  Confederation,  to  exercise  the  fumdions  of  go- 
vernment, soon  became  apparent.  A common  feeling  of 
the  w.-mt  of  a more  efficient  frame  of  goveroment  imited 
Madison,  Hamilton,  and  Jay,  in  1786,  in  the  composition 
of  the  letters  which  were  subser^uently  collected  and  pub- 
lished iHider  the  name  of  ‘The  Federadiat.’  These  publica- 
tions gave  form  and  direelion  to  llw  vagoe  wish  for  im- 
provenfeiit  wldch  ha<l  pervmled  the  Union.  A convention, 
sanctioned  by  lire  recommendation  of  t’ongresa.  assembled 
at  Pliiladelphin,  in  May,  1787.  to  ftarne  a constitution  for 
the  United  States.  The  great  difficulty  in  this  task  arose 
from  the  jealoosies  which  existed  between  the  large  and 
the  small  states:  it  was  obviated  by  instituting  a legisla- 
ture of  two  chambers,  the  members  of  the  one  (tlie  Houae 
of  Representatives)  to  be  elected  directly  by  the  people  in 
proportion  to  the  populatioii.  'file  inembcr*  of  the  other 
(the  Senate)  to  be  elected  a*  each  state  should  determine, 
two  fur  each  btate.  A preiudent  wa*  to  be  elected  for 
four  yeaia,  and  to  be  reidigiblo  at  the  dose  of  the  term. 
A supreme  court  of  jvxliciary  was  aloo  to  be  created.  A 
(piahlied  negative  on  the  proceeding*  of  tlic  legislature 
\va*  given  to  the  president ; and  a right  of  concurrence  in 
the  ratification  ot'  treaties  to  the  senate.  The  power  of 
taxation  wa*  conferred  upon  the  legislature.  In  other 
respect*  the  providon*  of  the  new  constitution  were  a re- 
cognition of  those  of  the  old  confederation.  On  the  17th 
of^ptember.  1787,  this  constitution  was  signed  by  all  the 
member*  of  the  convention  present,  except  three.  It  was 
then  sent  to  the  state  legislatures,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
submitted  in  each  .date  to  a convention  of  delegates  chosen 
by  the  people.  It  was  nearly  a year  before  the  requisite 
number  of  slates  had  pronounced  their  decision.  Before 
the  dose  of  1788  however  all  the  states  except  Rhivde  Island 
and  North  Carolina*  had  adopted  the  con-ditution.  An 
a<-t  was  passed  by  Congress  apjiointing  the  first  Wednes- 
day of  February,  1781),  for  tlie  pt-ople  to  meet  and  choose 
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electors,  and  tlie  finit  Wednesday  of  March  following  for 
the  electors  to  meet  and  chouse  a president. 

A niiorum  <if  the  House  of  Kepresentativea  had  met  at 
XewVorkonthe  1st  of  April,  and  elected  a spt'aker;  a 
quorum  of  the  Senate  had  met  on  the  Cth,  and  elected  a 
y>caker  pro  trmjayre  to  count  the  votes  for  president. 
C»eorire  Washington,  it  was  found,  ha<l  been  unaninjously 
elected  President,  and  John  Adams  Vice-President  of  the 
Unitetl  Slates.  Washington  took  the  oath  of  office  on  the 
30th  of  April,  and  opened  the  proceedings  of  Congress  by 
a speech.  On  the  21st  of  May  a resolution  was  adopted 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  effect  that  tnere 
ought  to  be  established  : 1,  a department  of  foreign  affairs, 
with  a secretary  at  its  head  removeable  by  tHt  president ; 
2,  a treasury  department,  with  a secretary  at  its  head, 
removeable  by  the  president ; 3,  a department  of  war, 
with  a secretary  at  its  head,  rcraovcable  by  the  president. 
Bills  were  brought  in  to  give  effect  to  this  resolution, 
Avhich  ]>asseil  both  Houses,  and  were  sanctioned  by  the 
president.  The  constitution  was  now  completely  in  opera- 
tion. Since  that  time  down  to  the  present  day  il  has  only 
eyperienced  a few  immaterial  modifications— in  the  mode 
of  voting  for  president  and  vice-president ; in  the  substi- 
tution of  an  annual  message  from  the  president  to  Con- 
grciis  instead  of  a speech  delivered  in  person  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  session  ; and  in  the  addition  of  a secretary  of 
the  navy,  a postma-ster-general,  and  an  attorney-general  to 
the  presidents  cabinet.  Tlie  refusal  of  Washington  and 
.lefferson,  the  first  and  third  presidents,  to  be  elected  a 
third  time,  appears  to  have  had  the  effect  of  establishing 
it  as  a nile  that  no  president  shall  continue  to  hold  the  office 
for  more  than  two  terms.  Even  during  the  preliminarj'  dis- 
cussions upon  the  constitution,  the  two  great  parties  which 
assumed  the  names  of  Democrats  and  Federalists  had  ranged 
themselves  in  oppo«lion  to  each  other : in  transacting  the 
business  of  the  senate,  their  differences  soon  became  more 
marked,  and  their  organization  more  complete.  This  ra- 
mification of  two  rival  parties  throughout  all  the  States  is, 
perhaps,  a guarantee  for  the  perpetuity  of  their  union. 
Having  now  endeavoured  to  trace  the  growth  of  the  Fe<leral 
Constitution,  from  its  first  development  in  Franklin’s 
scheme  for  a colonial  union,  to  the  commencement  of  the 
operation  of  the  Constitution  of  17S9,  it  will  suffice  in  a 
sketch  like  the  present  to  subjoin  a list  of  the  chief  magis- 
trates, and  to  indicate  briefly  the  most  characteristic  ex- 
ecutive ami  legislative  transactions  of  the  government. 
pKrtJDK-NTy  iiV  THK  UNITED  STATES. 


George  Wa-siiington  , 

. 1789  to 

17fi7 

John  Adams 

. 17‘97  „ 

18rtl 

Tliomas  Jefferson  • . 

. 1801  „ 

1809 

James  Madison  . , . 

. iHlfJ  „ 

1817 

James  Monroe  • . . 

. 1817  .. 

1H2.’> 

John  Quincy  Adams  , 

. 1825  „ 

1829 

Andrew  Jackson  . . , 

. 1829  „ 

18:17 

Martin  Van  Buren  . 

. 18:17  „ 

1841 

William  Henry  Harrison 

. 1811. 

President  Harrison  died  a month  after  his  inauguration, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  Vice-President  John  Tyler. 

The  first  term  of  Wa.shington’s  presidency  passed  off 
tranquilly.  The  very  authors  of ‘The  Federalist’ — the  au- 
thors of  the  constitution — took,  it  is  true,  the  lead  in  op- 
l>osite  parlies  ; but  both  felt  that  their  form  of  government 
was  an  untried  experiment,  and  this  checked  the  warmth 
of  all  disputants.  So  strongly  was  this  feeling  impressed 
even  upon  so  unquailing  a democrat  as  Jefferson,  that  he 
requested  Washington  to  allow  himself  to  be  elected  a se- 
cond time  in  order  to  upve  greater  assurance  of  perma- 
nence to  their  young  institutions.  Tlie  season  of  tran- 
quillity was  uBerully  employed  in  completing  the  frame- 
work of  giHcmment,  by  creating  the  deportments  of  state, 
and  organizing  the  judiciary  of  the  United  States.  To- 
warvk  the  close  of  the  second  term  this  caution  decreased, 
and  the  wrangling  between  the  democrats  and  federulisls 
waxfil  fiercer.  When  John  Adams  succeeded  Washing- 
ton, he  w'ns  unshielded  by  the  reverence  universally  paid 
to  his  pn*<Icce»«or,  and  the  wrangling  of  party  became 
bitter  in  the  extreme.  Btith  of  tlie  two  first  presidents 
belonged,  from  taste  and  from  principle,  to  the  Fede- 
i*alif»t  party,  and  the  Democrats  of  course  constituted  the 
oppajolioii.  'nieir  themes  of  attack  were  the  alleged  af- 
fectation of  monarchical  etiquolto  on  the  part  of  the  ]>re- 
kidci'U  and  ihcir  retainers,  and  the  tendency  unduly  to 


favour  England,  and  cherish  a feeling  of  hostility  against 
France.  This  is  apt  to  appear  to  us  the  pedantry  of  de- 
mocracy, but  they  were  right ; there  were  no  materials  for 
making  a king  or  aristocracy  in  the  United  States;  there 
was  no  possible  alternative  between  a military  despotism 
and  democratic  institutions : it  was  therefore  necessary 
that  as  warm  a roirit  of  loyalty  to  democracy  should  be 
cherished  in  the  United  States,  as  of  loyalty  to  kingly  power 
in  England.  The  sense  of  the  nation  was  with  tlie  demo- 
crats; Adams  was  not  elected  a second  time,  and  Jeffer- 
son, the  democratic  leader,  succeeded  him.  To  the  stormy 
period  of  Adams’s  presidency,  however,  America  is  in- 
debted for  the  organization  of  its  naval  department. 

• We  will  show,’  said  Jefferson  writing  to  a friend  imme- 
diately after  his  election,  * how  the  ship  will  sail  when  laid 
upon  the  democratic  tack.’  The  prominent  operations  dur- 
ing the  eight  years  he  held  office  were ; — the  extension  of 
the  territory,  and  completion  of  the  arrangements  of  its  pro- 
gressive settlement,  and  the  organization  of  the  diplomatic 
and  consular  service.  Tlie  danger  likely  to  result  from  the 
uneoual  territorial  extent  of  the  colonies  had  been  foreseen 
by  Franklin.  The  constitution  confirmed  to  each  state  the 
territory  il  already  powased ; but  indirectly  gave  to  Con- 
gress the  right  of  acquiring  all  new  territories  for  the  gene- 
ral government, of  persuading  the  largerstates  to  allow  new 
ones  to  be  erected  on  part  of  their  territory,  and  of  admit- 
ting new  slates  into  the  Union.  'T'he  questions  which  soon 
arose  respecting  the  title  of  the  Unit^  States  to  navigate 
the  Mississippi  soon  suggested  the  expediency  of  acquire- 
ing  a title  to  the  lands  beyond  it.  This  was  accomplished 
during  Jefferson’s  administration  by  the  purchase  of  LK>uUt- 
ana  from  France,  which  was  followed  by  the  cession  of 
Florida  by  Spain.  Jefferson  took  prompt  mesMires  for  ex- 
ploring the  new  domain,  settling  ooundaries,  and  organiz- 
ing territories  and  slates.  The  continual  adoption  of  new- 
formed  states  into  the  Union,  although  recommended  by 
the  principles  of  justice,  has  a tendency  to  give  an  undue 
strength  to  the  uncultivated  and  rash  tempers  of  the  back- 
woodsmen in  Congrewi ; and  Jefferson,  m his  loyalty  to 
democracy,  erred  on  the  side  of  inob-courtiership.  It  was 
one  of  his  boasts  that,  in  consequence  of  his  financial  ar- 
rangements, ‘ no  tax-gatherer  would  ever  enter  the  liousc  of 
an  American  citizen.’  'The  brag  was  a fallacy — and  worse: 
it  encouraged  in  the  popular  mind  the  habit  of  dwelling 
exclusively  on  their  rights  and  neglecting  the  contemplation 
of  their  duties.  Tlie  power  of  making  it  was  purchased  by 
a breach  of  faith  to  the  national  creditor;  and  this  example 
of  bad  faith,  and  this  encouragement  of  popular  self-will, 
have  borne  bitter  fruits  in  the  refractory  conduct  of  Maine 
regarding  the  north-cast  boundaiy,  in  the  lawless  conduct 
of  the  sympathizers  on  the  Canadian  frontier,  in  the  irregu- 
lar conduct  of  some  senators  regarding  the  Oregon  bound- 
ary', in  the  ‘nulliftcrs’  of  the  southern  states,  and  in  the 
* repudiation  ’ of  their  just  debts  by  three  states  and  one 
temtor}',  and  the  neglect  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
honest  payment  of  theirs  by  four  other  states. 

The  efficacy  of  the  diplomatic  service  as  orgimized  by 
Jefferson,  ana  the  adequacy  of  the  naval  and  military  or- 
ganization for  defence,  was’  tried  to  a certain  extent  daring 
the  eight  years'  presidenev  of  his  succeMor.  But  the  little 
war  in  which  the  United  States  were  then  engaged  was  a 
trifle  in  comparison  with  the  point  of  internafional  law 
then  raised  and  still  unsettled— the  right  of  search  in  the 
form  it  assumed  in  the  quarrel  between  Britain  and  Ame- 
rica. The  objection  to  concede  the  right  of  search  on  the 
part  of  the  Americ'ans  arose  principally  from  their  fear  of 
the  British  claim  of  right  to  impress  British  seamen  out  of 
any  merchant  vessels  in  the  time  of  war.  There  was  an- 
other unsettled  point  involved  ; the  Americans  adopt  a 
man  as  a naturalized  citizen  alter  a residence  of  a certain 
number  of  years;  Great  Britain  refused  to  acknowledge 
that  the  citizenship  impressed  upon  a man  by  his  place  of 
birth  or  parentage  was  dissolved  by  such  an  adoption. 
The  dispute  is  one  of  system,  not  of  an  isolated  principle ; 
the  8^-stem  of  the  new  state  sprung  from  the  last  so<*ial  re- 
volution is  opposed  to  the  system  of  the  old-eslabltMied 
state.  2\j  yet  America,  if  nut  able  to  establish  the  princi- 
ple's of  international  law,  involved  in  her  pleas  upon 
this  complicated  question  of  the  right  of  search,  has  l>een 
able  to  prevent  the  opposing  principle*  being  forced  u)Hm 
her  acceptance.  Mooiioii's  administration  is  remarkable 
also  for  the  progress  made  under  it  in  the  practical  en- 
forcement of  the  views  of  those  who  seek  to  favour  do- 
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mestic  industry  by  restrictive  enactments : the  more  so 
that  his  own  enlightened  opinions  were  hostile  to  their 
theory. 

Tlie  administration  of  Madison's  successor,  Monroe,  was 
remarkable  only  for  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  go* 
vernment  to  eneourage  the  growth  of  independent  st^es 
over  the  whole  of  America,  and  to  enter  into  diplomatic 
relatiuns  with  them. 

The  administrations  of  Presidents  Jackson  and  Van 
Buren  have  been  principally  characterized  by  the  disputes 
regarding  banl^  and  the  relations  wliich  ought  to  subsist 
between  these  institutions  and  the  state.  This  is  the  branch 
of  political  economy  which  has  hitherto  been  least  asaidu* 
ously  cultivated,  and  with  the  least  satisfactory  results.  It 
ih  therefore  no  discredit  to  the  American  government  to 
say  that  it  has  blundered  in  this  matter  as  egregiously  as 
ail  other  governments  have  done.  But  in  the  United  States 
there  was  a political  element  further  to  complicate  the  dis- 
cussion. The  Federalists  (or  Whigs,  as  the  party  has  of 
late  been  called)  regarded  a national  bank  as  tne  means  of 
giving  to  the  central  government  an  additional  power 
which  Uiey  thought  it  wanted,  and  tl^yused  the  National 
Bank  in  that  way.  The  Democrats  maintained  that  Con- 
gress had  exceeded  its  constitutional  powers  in  chartering 
a national  bank.  There  was  a motley  mixture  of  incom- 
patible opinions  in  the  ranks  both  of  tne  assailants  and  ad- 
vocates of  a national  bank ; and  the  consequence  has  been 
that  the  banking  system  of  the  United  States  has  fallen 
into  a condition  of  perfect  lawlessnen  and  confusion.  An- 
other question  which  has  been  daily  growing  in  importance 
during  the  last  few  yean,  is  that  of  domestic  slaver)'.  The 
introduction  of  the  new  sUtes  has  on  the  whole  iMen  un- 
favourable to  the  progress  of  humane  and  just  views  of  this 
question,  and.  as  far  as  the  rights  of  the  negro  are  con- 
cerned, the  public  mind  and  morals  in  the  United  States 
have  lamentably  retrogri^ed.  Here  wo  close  our  brief 
historical  retrospect,  convinced  tlrat  there  are  elements  of 
endurance  in  the  political  institutions  of  the  United  States, 
and  a capacity  of  gradual  improvement.  The  character  of 
the  citizens,  who  have  alternately  formed  and  been  fonned 
by  their  institutions,  is  undeniably  entitled  to  respect  for 
its  energ}',  enterprise,  and  many  other  excellent  qualities; 
its  defects  arc  equally  undeniable,  and  the  more  strongly 
felt  by  Europeans  as  being  alien  to  the  prevailing  habits, 
opinions,  and  prejudices  of  Europe.  The  most  glaring  of 
these  defects,  however,  are  less  attributable  to  the  institu- 
tions of  tlic  Americans  than  to  their  position  as  lettleis  in 
a wilderness. 

Territory. — The  territory  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  tlie  Atlantic,  on  the 
west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  most  southern  point  is 
the  south  termination  of  Florida,  about  25'^  N.  lat.  and  81” 
W.  long,  of  Greenwich.  From  this  point  to  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Sabine,  about  294®  N.  lat.  and  nemrly  94®  W.  long, 
of  Greenwich,  the  United  States  are  bounded  by  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  The  remainder  of  the  southern  boundary  is  an  ' 
arbitrary  line,  settled  by  the  treaty  concluded  between  ' 
Spain  and  the  United  States  in  18U),  and  lunce  confirmed 
by  conventions  with  the  republics  of  Mexico  and  Texas, 
which  now  occupy  the  territory  formerly  belonging  to 
Spain.  This  line  begins  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Sabine ; continues  north  along  the 
western  bank  of  that  river  to  the  32nd  parallel  of  N.  lat. ; 
thence  due  north,  till  it  strikes  the  Rio  Roxo  of  Nachi- 
tochex ; thence  along  the  course  of  that  river,  west  to  the 
100th  degree  of  longitude  west  of  Greenwich  ; thence  by  a 
line  due  north  to  the  river  Arkansas ; thence  along  the 
course  of  the  Arkansas  to  the  point  on  the  42nd  degree  of 
N.  lat.  nearest  to  its  source ; and  thence  along  that  paral- 
lel to  the  Pacific.  The  northern  boundary  has  l^en  fixed 
by  treaties  with  Great  Britain,  from  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Croix,  at  the  entry  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  as  far  west  as  the 
point  at  which  the  49th  degree  of  N.  lat.  intersects  the 
ridge  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  which  forms  the  watershed 
between  the  head-waters  of  the  Columbia  river  and  those 
of  the  south  branch  of  the  Saskatchawan.  Beginning  at 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix,  the  line  ascends  that  river  to 
its  soum  ; from  a monument  erected  at  the  source  it  runs 
north  in  a straight  line  till  it  meets  the  river  St.  John; 
then  up  along  the  mid-channel  of  that  river  to  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Fmneis ; up  the  St,  Fnmeis  to  the  outlet  of  the 
lake  Tohcnagunicck ; it  then  curves  round  the  north-east 
edge  of  the  basin  to  Hall’s  Stream,  one  of  the  bead-waters 
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of  the  Connecticut ; down  the  mid-channel  of  that  stream 
to  a line  surveyed  and  marked  in  1774  as  the  4fith  degree 
of  N.  lat. ; along  that  line  westward  to  the  St.  Lawrence ; 
thence  along  the  middle  of  that  river  and  of  the  lakes 
Ontario,  Ene,  Huron,  and  Superior,  to  Fort  Charlotte 
in  48®  N.  lat. ; thence  by  Sagaiiaga,  Sturgeon,  and  Rainy 
lakes  to  the  north-west  point  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods ; 
thence  by  a line  due  south  to  the  49th  parallel  of  N.  lat., 
and  along  that  parallel  till  it  strikes  the  crest  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  From  this  point  to  the  Pacific  the 
boundary  between  Briti^  America  and  the  United  Slates 
is  yet  unsettled.  Neither  government  has  yet  stated  arti- 
culately the  extent  of  its  efums ; but  American  writers  are 
in  the  habit  of  asserting  that  from  the  most  western  point 
already  determined  the  boundary  ought  to  runalong  the  sum- 
mit ridge  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  54®  4(K  N.  iat.,  and 
thence  along  that  parallel  west  to  the  most  southern  of  the 
Russian  setUements  on  the  coast ; British  writers,  on  the 
other  hand,  maintain  that  the  boundary  ought  to  run  from 
the  most  western  point  already  determined  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia  river,  in  46®  19'.  Neither  state  can  rest  its 
claims  upon  priority  of  maritime  discovery.  If  overland 
expeditions  of  discovery  and  settlements  by  trading  com- 

Saoies  can  yield  a title,  the  boundary  elaiined  ny  the 
ritish  appears  to  be  the  most  equitable,  for  it  divides  the 
territory  in  part  explored  by  ^WKenzie  in  1793,  and 
occupied  by  agents  of  the  North-west  and  Hudson's  Bay 
coin^nies  previous  to  IBll,  (iom  the  territory  traveled 
by  Lewis  and  Clarke,  in  1803-4,  and  occupied  by  the  agents 
of  Mr.  Astor  of  New  York,  in  1811.  The  features  and 
general  conformation  of  the  territory  contained  within 
these  limits  is  very  imperfectly  known : even  in  (he  settled 
districts  there  is  a great  want  of  accuracy  and  precision  in 
the  maps  and  geographical  descriptions.  From  this  cen- 
sure even  the  recent  maps  of  Mr.  Burr  (topographer  to  the 
House  of  Representatives)  are  not  exempted.  Some  able 
but  partial  coast  &u^^'ey8  have  been  executed  by  the 
officers  of  the  United  States  navy.  Hie  physical  geo- 
graphy of  the  United  States  Hm  been  given  under 
the  heads  of  the  several  States,  of  the  rivers  Colum- 
bia, Mississippi,  Missoiui,  &c. ; the  mountains  Allezliany, 
&c.,  the  lakes  Erie,  Ontario,  Here  it  will  suffice  to 
remark  that  this  extensive  region  is  naturally  divided  into 
three  parts,  widely  differing  in  their  charatenstic  features, 
by  the  Alleghany  and  Rroky  Mountain  ranges ; in  the 
centre  the  enormous  drainage  basin  of  the  Mississipiii,  ami 
on  either  side  of  it  the  cs^cm  and  western  sca-boards. 
There  is  a remaikable  paxaHelism  between  the  physical 
structure  of  this  part  of  the  northern  continent  of  America 
and  that  part  of  tne  southern  contained  between  the  paral- 
lel of  the  head-waters  of  the  southern  affluents  of  the 
Amazons  and  the  parallel  of  the  embouchure  of  the  river 
Plata : the  Rocky  Mountaini  correspond  to  the  Andes ; the 
Alleghany  range  to  the  mountains  of  Brazil ; and  both  in 
the  northern  and  southern  continents  the  parallel  moun- 
tain-systems are  connected  1^  a tract  of  undulating  coun- 
t|7  01  no  great  elevation,  forming  a watershed  between 
river-systems  which  flow  respectively  to  the  north  and  to 
the  south. 

PoptUaiion. — ^The  Iasi  census,  taken  in  1840,  enumerates 
only  the  inhabitants  of  the  settled  districts,  the  territories 
anci  states,  and  in  them  only  the  white  and  negro  popula- 
tions. The  most  recent  estimate  we  have  seen  of  the  num- 
bers of  the  aboriginal  copper-coloured  race  within  the 
territory  of  the  Umted  States,  rates  them  at  no  more  than 
200,000,  mostly  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi.  In  the  fol- 
lowing table  the  number  of  Muare  miles  each  State  has 
been  estimated  to  comprise  witnin  its  boimdaries  has  been 
stated,  along  with  the  number  of  inhabitants;  and  also  the 
year  in  which  each  joined  or  was  admitted  into  the  Union. 

Education,  In  1633  it  was  estimated  that  the  propor- 
tion of  pupils  in  common  schools  was,  to  the  whole  popu- 
lation,— in  New  York  as  1 to  3*9;  in  Massachusetts, 
Maine,  and  Connecticut,  1 to  4 ; in  all  New  Englar^  1 to 
5 ; in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  I to  8 ; in  Illinois,  1 
to  13;  in  Kentucky,  1 to  21.  According  to  the  Census  of 
1840  there  are  in  the  United  States  173  universities  or 
colleges,  containing  16.233  students.  The  editors  of  the 
' American  Almanac ' (published  at  Boston)  appear  to  tliink 
this  aa  over-estimate ; they  enumerate  103  colleges  with 
9936  students.  ‘By  students,’  they  say,  ‘wth  the  ex- 
ception of  a few  in  the  colleges  of  the  southern  and  west- 
ern states,  is  meant  under-CTsduates,  or  members  of  the 
Vot.  XXVI.- D 
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1798 
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four  collegiate  clswse*,  not  including  such  iw  arc  puwiing 
profcs.-'ioniil  eiliuntion.  or  Mu*h  a»  are  uicmbcra  of  a prc- 
par.iJoty  tlepartmenl.’  There  are  Jf242  acaUemicK  ami 
grammar-^'hools,  contaimna;  104.159  students.  A*  in  Ei>g- 
laiiJ.  icirul  and  medical  education  in  America  is  in  great 
nu*iis»ire  «-onducted  by  bodies  external  to  the  colleges  nr 
universities;  and  this  U even  the  case  to  a considerable 
extent  uith  tluologicnl  olucafion.  'Hie  colleges  in  ge* 
nenil  coidain  only  a Faculty  of  Arts.  S^-vcral  of  the  HV3 
euumcra'cd  in  the  ‘American  Almanac’  are  not  in  full 
oDcration,  and  scarcely  deserve  a place  in  the  list.  The 
lioraiics  of  none  of  them  exceed  53,0(X)  volumes,  a!id 
only  19  have  tO.lKXl  volumes  and  upwards.  Thi-re  arc  2ft 
mi  iliral  schools,  theological  schools,  and  10  law  schools 
in  the  Union.  The  seho»>ls  for  law  are  nuicli  less  fre- 
nuenled  than  tho%e  for  the  other  learned  professions.  Of 
Ine  IIKJ  colleges,  1 1 .nrc  under  the  direction  of  the  Baptids  : 

7,  <d’  the  Anglican  Episcopalians;  J2.  of  the  Methodists; 

8,  of  the  Homan  C’atnolies ; 1,  of  the  l’nivers.alist» : Ihe 

f)revailing  religunt#  influenee  in  the  rest  is,  in  New  Eng- 
aml.  Congregationalism  : in  the  other  states,  Prcsln  leriiuj- 
ism.  Klomcntar)'  education  in  many  part.s  of  the  Itnitec} 
States  is  more  generally  diffused  than,  is  the  ease  in 
Great  Britain  ; and  thp  higher  bmnehes  of  education 
are  well  taught  in  some  colleges.  Tlic  principal  religious 
denominations  arc: — Baplisis,  ftt)*."!  congn*gations,  with 
G2h,0U0  coinmmjicanis : Firshyterians.  37+t  congrega- 
tiou-c  with  !Cr5.00tI  communicants;  Congxegationalists, 
1300  congregations,  wjth  150, tKX)  communicants;  ICpis- 
copalians.  U50  congregations,  with  55.247  communi- 
cants: Homan  Catliolle*,  512  rongirgations ; Me- 

thodids,  tXKS.tion  c4»inm\inloants ; Uutheians,  7.50  , con- 
gregatiims,  U2.2d<l  communicants  : German  Calvinistis  0(K) 
coiigfcgations,  30,<KMt  comrauriiennts ; Dutch  CalvinistH, 
197  congrcfintionM.  22,513  conmumicants ; Fricnd.s  500 
congregations;  lOWt  congregations,  wiJtlr  150, 0(X)  commu- 
ricants,  who  deidg^jatc  themselTcs  Minply  • Christians 
1.5.000  Jews,  and  a number  of  Menonites,  Moravians, 
Mormonites.  New  Jenisnlemites,  Shakers,  Tunkers,  Unita- 
rians, anti  Univcrsalists.  , ^ 

To  form  a ju?<  estimate  of  the  science  and  litemture  of 
America,  the  social  position  the  nation  must  be  taken 
into  account.  Till  1775  the  State*  formed  part  of  the 
Briti-h  empire;  and  in  their  intcHectuai  discipline  and 
imaginative  associations  they  are  Englishmen  still.  Their 
older  litcudure  is  that  of  England  ; their  modem  literature 
is  a sister  school  formed  mider  the  iniluenec  of  the  same 


models  and  examples.  It  has  been  too  much  the  ou.stoiK 
to  weigh  the  yiMing  literature  of  .America  again-it  tlic 
whole  literature  of  Knghind  ; it  is  the  curreal  literature  of 
the  day  in  each  countrj-  that  ought  to  b<>  compared  with 
that  of  the  «>tbcr.  The  exertioas  made  In  Anierica  to  pre- 
serve the  materials  out  of  which  its  yet  brief  history  must 
he  cxti^aeted  put  to  shame  states  of  longer  «tamling  tir.d 
greater  resources.  The  private  journals  of  Congress,  the 
secret  debates  of  the  Convention  which  fiained  the  con- 
stitution. the  diplomatic  corix-spoivdenco  of  the  Ue>olution, 
the  journals,  correspondence,  and  other  papers  of  Franklin, 
M’ashington,  Jefferson,  Adams,  Jay,  Madison,  Gouverneur 
Morris,  and  others,  have  cither  been  published  or  arc  in 
the  coui-sc  of  piiblicalion.  It  is  perhaps  yet  too  early  to 
expect  a history  of  the  United  Stales  although  Mr.  Sjxiika 
i-s  iimlerjitood  to  he  preparing  one;  hut  tliere  arc  many 
valuable  biographia-*  of  the  distinguished  ruvohitii>nary 
chararlcrs  by  Marshall,  Sparks,  Tucker,  and  othera, 
Washington  frving'.s  • Hidoiy  of  Columbus  and  his  Colem- 

Koraries,’  and  IVescott's  ‘ Ferdinand  and  Isabella,’  deserve 
onourable  mention.  Jonatluui  Edwards  and  Franklin 
occupy  a high  rank  among  nict.vphysieians  and  momliMs. 
In  pofitieal  economy  Cooper  (not  the  novelid'  and  Tucker 
have  published  useful  works.  Tlie  Journal  of  I*rofes- 
sorSilliman  and  the  Transactions  of  several  of  the  learned 
societies  of  the  United  States  bear  witne&s  to  the  *eul  with 
which  natiimlhUtory  and HcicuceaK‘ cultivated.  Tlu-  poeir)- 
of  Bry  ant,  Mr*.  Sigourpey,  and  some  otheni,  is  eharaeterized 
bv’  considerable  play  of  fancy,  uncxceplionahle  luslc,  and  an 
elevnied  yet  kindly  tone  of  morals.  Miss  Sedgwiek  and 
Fehnimore  Cooper  stand  at  the  head  of  American  novel- 
ist* : the  former,  for  quiet  graphic  pictures  of  <loim*slic  life, 
is  e<pi3i1  to  any  of  her  fair  rivals  on  this  side  of  the  ClinnnuIJ 
and  the  latter  is  unequalled  for  tlic  power  with  which  bc 
depicts  the  elementary  Mrife  of  the  ocean  and  the  interest 
he  lends  to, its  adventures.  To  the  lu'ad  of  misctllaneoua 
literature  belong  Washington  Irv  ing’s  inimiiaM'j  ‘ Kuietujr 
boeker,’  and  the  poetical  ornilholog)'  of  Audubon.  Thci-© 
is  an  extensive  reading  public  in  Atoerie.x.  ludependcut 
books  (and  in  addition  to  the  \x  orks  of  tlieir  own  nulhors  uD 
the  heat  Kngliali  pubUcations  are  reprinted  in  the  United 
States  ns  soon  as  impmied'^  there  were  publisher!  within 
the  Union  in  lft40 — l;tft  daily.  1141  weekly,  and  J25  bcml- 
or  tri-weekly  ncvxtqmpers.  and  227,literaiy,  sjclentiiie,  reli- 
gious, and  tioHtieal  perhatioals  Jippenring  at  longer  inter- 
vals. But  the  just  boast  of  the  TuuteJ  States  is  in  its  bene- 
volent institutions;  more  especially  in  the  Judicious  yei 
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indvfatigahU'  ccal  with  which  all  raeaiu  have  been  tried  to 
Kmciionite  the  condition  of  the  bUnd,  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

AgrintUnrf,  Munu/actum,  and.  Commerce. — The  raw 
products  of  the  industry  of  the  United  States  may  he 
classed  under  the  heads — Mines,  agriculture  and  horti- 
culture. fisherirs.  the  forest.  The  pr^ucts  of  their  mines 
cnnsktH  of  Iran,  lead,  and  other  metals ; cool,  kitchen 
salt,  and  stone  for  biiikling.  In  It^  there  were  produced 
2S0,tXXttonsof  coat -iron,  and  197.'<21{3  tons  ofbardrou ; 3(X497 
pcrsoniwcrc  employed  in  (hi*  branch  of  indtistn*,  and  (he 
capital  invested  in  it  amounteil  to  nearly  20,500,000  doHars. 

In  the  same  year  01,200,403  tons  of  lead  were  produced  by 
(he  labour  of  1017  men,  and  the  Investment  of  l.^^,756 
dollars.  Tlie  value  of  the  i^ld'coUected  in  tlfc  Union 
was  920.0(^  dollkrs  ; the  collection  employed  104G  meu, 
and  required  a capital  of  234,340  dollars : tlie  otlier  metals 
were  worth  370.014  dollani,  and  w ere  raised  by  the  Tal>our 
of  72ft  men  and  a capita]  of  23fl,989  dollar*.  Of  hitumino\i* 
coal.  27,003,10!  hudiels  were  ndse<l,  and  of  antlirocite 
ft03,4ft9  tons  (of  2ft  bushels  each) : this  gave  employment 
to  t*ftl7  men,  and  set  in  motion  a capital  of  6.224.4G4 
dollars.  0,170.174  busheU  of  domestic  Milt  were  produced 
by  the  labour  of  2363  men,  with  a capital  of  0,008, 04.j 
dollars : granite,  martde.  &e.  ivere  quarned  to  the  value  of 
3,605.ft84  dollars,  by  the  investment  of  a capital  of  2.540.150 
dollars,  and  the  employment  bf  7B.50  men.  Tlie  most  pro- 
ductive iron-mines  are  In  MassaclmsetlH,  Vermont,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  aud  Ohio ; lead  is  most 
abundant  in  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  the  district  of  lowa^ 
gold  i*  confined  to  Virginia,  North  and  South  Caroling 
Oeorgia,  Alabama,  Temu-ssee.  and  Illinois.  Peuusyhania 
and  Virginia  are  the  great  coal  countries:  next  to  them 
t*  Ohio.  and  stone*  arc  more  equably  diffused  through 
cttled  1^*  of  the  Union.  ITic  total  agricultural  produce 
of  the  I'uion  id  iHtO  was  as  follows: — liurses  and  mules. 

4.. 33»,(J9a;  neat  cattle,  14.971.5ftC;  sheep.  19.311,374; 
swine,  26,.K)1,293 ; and  the  estimated  value  of  poultry, 
9,^14.41(1  dollars.  There  were  84.823.272  buJiels  of 
wheiat.  4.10l,5(n  of  barley,  123.071.341  of  oats,  lK.fr45,.%7 
ofrre,  7,291,743  of  buclrwhcat.  377.531,873  of  Indian  com, 

» ;j.5,Ht2,l  14  pounds  of  wx»ol,  1,23W/>W  puumis  of  hops, 
imimdf  of  wax,  lftft,2U^0CU  busneLi  of  potaloiaf, 
t0.24ft.KW  tons  of  buy,  95.251  tuns  of  hemp  and  flax, 
2I9.1(i:i.319pounds  of  tobacco,  ftO.841,422  pounds  of  rice. 

790.. 179.275  |K)unds  of  cotton,  612^2  pounds  of  silk  cocoons, 
i.'^.  110,809  iKnmds  of  sunr  wore  made,  and  .5^)88,891 
conls  of  wood  sold.  Tlie  value  of  the  dairy  produce  of  the 
year  wa.s  estimated  at  33,7ft7.00ft  dollar* ; of  the  oreiiards, 
/,2r)9.9(M;  ofthe  inarke1*gar(!en.s  2,G01,IUC ; of  nurseries 
mid  fidruts,  5tl3,.53-l.  It  is  estimated  that  8553  men  were 
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emplc^ed  in  nurseries  and  market-flower  am!  kitchen  gar- 
dens, by  d capital  of  2,045,774  dollars:  124.731  gallona  of  ’ 
wine  were  made  in  (lie  course  of  the  year.  The  fishiriet 
yielded  773.1M7  quintals  of  dried  arid  smoked  fisti ; 472,359 
barrels  of  pickled  fish;  4.7G4.7U8  gallons  of  spermaceti 
oil ; 72^3d,7<9  ^lIoQs  of  whale  and  other  fish  oil ; wliale-^ 
bone  and  some  minor  arliclcs  to  the  value  1.153,231  dol- 
lars. A capita]  of  lti.429,(>2Q  dollar*  and  30.581  men  were 
employed  m the  fisheriea  The*  forest*  of  the  Union 
yielded  lumber  to  the  value  of  12.313.5(17  dollars ; 019.106 
Darrels  of  tar.  pitch,  turpentine,  and  rusln ; 15.93}  tons  of 
not  and  pearl  ashes ; skins  and  furs  lo  the  value  ol 
l,(X»5.ft69  dollars,  and  ginseng  and  minor  article*  for 
5262^  dollar*. 

The  whole  capital  invested  in  mauufactures  in  the 
United  States  was  estimated,  in  1840,  to  amount  to 
207,726.579  dollars.  Of  this  sum  20;020,8G9  dollars  were 
inve*U‘d  in  the  manufiiciures  of  metals,  granite,  icc., 
bricks  and  lime : the  miniber  of  men  employe li  was  33218: 
054158.470  dollars  were  in  grain,  oil,  and  saw  mills; 
7.404.562  barrel*  of  fiour  w’cre  manufactured  ; CO, 788  men 
employed.  Capital  to  the  amount  of  41.917.401  dullnrs 
was  employed  in  building ; and  6,989,971  dollar*  in  the 
making  of  furniture  : these  two  branche*  employed 
103.5(44  men.  The  value  of  khips  and  other  vciwels  built 
in  1840  was  7,010,034  dollars.  In  the  woollen  manufac- 
tures the  capital  invested  amounted  to  15,705,124  dollars, 
and  21,342  men  were  employed  by  it : in  the  cotton  ma- 
nufacture* the  capita)  was  51,102.359  dollars  : the  number 
of  p.irsons  employed  72,119 : in  the  silk  numufacture*  the 
capital  was  274,374;  the  workpeople  were  767:  in  the 
flax  manufactures  a capital  of  208.087  dollars  employed 
1028  persons;  and  4.3(^991  dollars  wore  invested  in 
mixed  manufactures,  giving  employment  to  15,905  persona. 
MoHMichnsetts  alone  contained  more  tlian  omMhira  of  the 
cotton,  and  more  than  one-third  of  the  woollen  inanu  factories. 
Thu  hlatcs  next  in  order  in  these  two  branches  of  indu»try 
were  Now  York.  Kh>xlu  Island.  Penn*yh’ania,  Connectiout, 
^^a^yland,  and  Virginia.  Among  the  agricultuial  jxipula- 
tion  home-made  goods  were  produced  to  the  value  ot 
29.023.38U  dollar*.  The  value  of  (he  machinoiy  manufac- 
tured during  the  year  was  U), OHO, 511  dollars;  13001  im<n 
were  engag^  in  making  it.  In  the  manufacture  of  tobacco 
a caj)itu  of  3,437,191  dollars  was  invested,  and  K184 

SonsOns  were  lunployed ; in  tanning,  See.  15,650,929 
ullar*.  26.018  men ; in  manufactures  of  leather.  !2><81.‘,^2 
dollar* ; in  the  manufacture  of  soap  aiid  candles,  2.757.273 
dollar*.  5611  men ; of  liats,  caps,  and  bonnets,  4.485.300 
dollars.  20,176  person*  ; glass,  2,084.100  dollars,  3236 
men ; earilienware,  551,431  dollarTr,  1612  persons ; sugar-re- 
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In  AmeriesB 
VWI*. 

In  Forrign 

TouJ. 

DoiaMtic  rraduce. 

Forri|B  FitmIim*. 

ToUl. 

Maine  .... 

HiunpkLhe  • • 

Verraoat  . . 

MoMiThttawlts  • . 

Rlinde  Itland  * , • 

C«in*et»pnt  . * , 

Nev  Vurk  ... 

New  Jeraey  . . 

PffMwjrlTaahi  < 

(Idawsra  • 

MarjrLuKl  . . • 

P.  iif  Culumbbi  . . 

Virginia  , . . 

North  Coroliiu  . « 

.South  (>m1ina  . 

Ororjia  . . 

Aiatriima  • « 

HtMiafppi  , • 

l/)ui«Una  ' • • » 

- Doltes. 

371,664 

61.5R3 

316.739 

l«,S$a,493 

8s:i.t«9 

3M.2t1 
66.68^,750 
1,919 
9,449.S44 
1.IB9 
5,348,660 
&3,K03 
331,917 
214.7,1! 
l,21t.M5 
29t>  977 

400,398 

Dallsi*. 

126,397 

13,116 

1,4^2,911 

9,66.1 

2.768 

9.024,676 

396 

666.344 

Dslten 

700.961 

73,701 

340,730 

20,318,003 

339,693 

293.980 

79,719,426 

3,619 

10,346.698 

3,376 

0,101.813 

Dnilari. 
1,078.633 
10,301 
264. oai 
7,397,6S>2 
260,376 
999.948 
34.279.698 
19,196 
4,401.863 
89,989 

Dnllsn. 
13,033 
K7 
13.081 
4,080.651 
12, U9 

'8/W,2^1 

717.638 

DnUuw 
1 ,00i  .56.7 
10,348 
277.9S7 
11.P7.3U 
378,4rt5 
5."9.3|8 
S3,1tt9.9:« 
19.106 
9,153.591 
.18,995 

733,447 

4.789.160 

159.006 

4. 047.166 

38,460 

39,336 

6,629 

339,476 

119,030 

120,461 

77.363 

377,337 

230,360 

1.967,431 

149,007 

930,819 

764,933 

9,638,016 

3*3,056 

8,011,303 

3.6(6,017 

10,909,826 

4,406 

l,.'i7ti 

3i,»>3 

490 

11,445 

769,331 

5,636.386 

583.056 

8.043.3M 

3,090,913 

10,08(,271 

8,14i,088 

3,li5,662 

0,2M,390 

33,965.618 

l,92i,R65 

34,3^.493 

Ohio  . • i » 

Kentucky 

9,se3 

1,799 

11, 318 

* 796,114 

•’.'1 

’7,933 

137,(K)H 

193 

7.933 

137.800 

68,539 

•j 

33,876 

33,879 

, , 

.. 

. . 

nocitls  . . . 

110,713 

28,460 

119,1$1 

- 33,828 

2,801 

36,620 

Total  • ' « 

113,231,877 

14,731,300 

137, W6, 177 

100,393,733 

15,469,081 

131, (yl. 803 
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fineries,  &c.  1.700.571  dollar*,  1M5  persons;  liquors, 
9.147,3G«  dollars,  12,223  men  ; drusrs,  paints,  &c.4, 507.675 
dollar%lB4B  men ; cordage,  2.405,577  dollars,  4404  men ; 5492 
men  produced  hardware  to  the  value  of  6,451,907  dollars; 
1744  men  cast  274  cannons  and  made  88,073  small-arms, 
■nie  capital  invested  in  powder-mills  was  875,875  dollars  ; 
the  men  employed  496.  There  were  invested  in  the  manu- 
facture of  paper  4743.  dollars,  and  4?28  men  employed ; 
in  printing  and  binding,  5.873.815  dollars,  1 1,523  men  ; in 
the  manufacture  of  musical  in.strument»,  734370  dollars, 
908  men;  of  carriages,  &c..  5,5.51,632  dollars,  21.994  men. 

’I’he  ‘American  Almanac’  for  1W3.  in  its  curious  and 
elaborate  annlysi*  of  the  census  of  1840,  gives  a table 
illustrative  of  the  distribution  of  capital  engag^  in  com- 
merce through  the  different  state*  of  the  Union.  From 
tiiis  table  it  appear*  that  there  are  in  the  Unitetl  States 
1408  commercial  house*  and  2881  commission  houses 
eutrnged  in  foreign  trade,  the  joint  capital  of  which 
amounts  to  119,295367  dollars;  that  there  are  57,565 
retail  psfablishment*.  with  a capital  of  250,301.799  dollars; 
and  1793  lumber-yards,  with  a capital  of  9,848,307  dollars, 
and  giving  employment  to  35,963  lumberers;  17.594  men 
engaged  in  internal  transportation,  and  4808  butchers, 
pacliicrs,  See.  To  the  same  publication  we  are  indebted 
for  the  preceding  table  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  each 
statu  and  territory’  (a*  far  a*  ascertained)  dunng  tJie  year 
ending  on  the  30tn  of  September,  1841. 

Tlie  deposits  of  gold  and  silver  at  the  mint  of  the  United 
States  and  its  branches  in  the  ye»r  1841  amounted  to 
*2.106,723  dollars;  the  coinage  to  *2,240,321  dollars.  The 
aggregate  coinage  of  the  years  1831-40  was  26.344,454 
dnilara,  while  that  of  the  preceding  ten  years  was  only 
16.781.047.  Tliis  gives  however  but  an  inadequate  idea 
of  the  circulating  medium  of  the  United  States;  and  un- 
fortunately the  state  of  the  banks  throughout  the  Union— 
partly  on  account  of  their  own  reckless  speculations,  and 
partly  on  account  of  continual  legidative  tampering  with 
vague  and  vHcillating  views,  renders  it  iinpossible  even  to 
conjecture  its  real  amount  and  value.  Tlie  immense  ex- 
tent of  navigable  river-way  and  the  number  and  sire  of  the 
inland  lake*  materially  facilitate  the  inland  traffic  of  the 
^ates.  The  roads  are  in  most  parts  necessarily,  with  a 
population  so  inadequate  to  the  extent  of  territory,  indif- 
ferent ; but  surprising  efforts  have  been  made  to  complete 
the  lines  of  internal  water-communication  by  canals,  and  a 
great  extent  of  railways  is  in  actual  operation.  .According 
to  Mr.  Klein,  the  total  mileage  of  railway  chartered  in  the 
United  States,  in  1840,  was  9378,  and  34M  miles  were  then 
open  and  traversed  by  475  locomotive*.  The  most  recent 
complete  account  of  the  canal*  only  come*  down  to  1838  : 
according  to  it  the  aggregate  length  of  the  canal*  then  in 
operation  was  2700  mile*.  The  bankrupt  law  of  the  United 
Hlate*.  a new  law  paned  in  February.  1842,  has  scarcely 
come  into  operation,  and  already  an  agitation  for  its  repeal 
is  in  progres*,  which  seriously  threatens  it*  permanence. 
'Jlio  frequent  bankruptciei,  uncertainty  of  the  law,  and 
spirit  of  worse  than  levity  with  which  several  states  have 
of  late  set  an  example  of  refusing  to  pay  their  debts 
ftugurs  ill  for  the  commerce  of  the  United  States.  Tliey 
have  no  capital  of  their  own  adequate  to  support  their 
Agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce  in  their  present 
extent.  Their  canals  and  railroads  have  been  constructerl 
upon  credit,  and  not  less  than  212  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  lent  for  this  purpose  by  English  capitalist*.  The 
claims  of  English  creditors  on  the  States  amount  to 
2ir.802.791  doUaT*.  and  these  have  been  in  great  part  ex- 
]>ende<l  upon  internal  improvement*.  In  aildition  to  this 
the  credits  given  by  English  manufacturers  to  the  Ame- 
ricjin  importing  merchants  are  »o  long,  that  a new  debt  is 
always  contracted  before  the  old  is  paid.  The  average 
value  of  the  annual  imports  from  Englaiul  is  in  reality  a 
Atamling  loan  of  capital  for  the  Americans  to  trade  upon. 
Without  these  advances  their  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial activity  must  shrink  and  wither,  and  their  equi- 
vocal coriduct  IS  endangering  their  continuance. 

Orgonisafion  o/the  General  Gmwrnmen/.— The  prorident 
is  the  depositoiy'  of  the  executive  power  of  the  state : the 
vice-pre«dent  is  ex-officio  president  of  the  senate,  and  suc- 
cessor to  the  president  should  he  die  during  his  term  of  office. 
The  President  is  elected  for  four  years,  and  may  be  re- 
elected. Tlie  electors  meet  in  their  reactive  states,  and 
vote  by  ballot  for  the  president  and  vice-president.  The 
list  uf  the  ballot  in  each  state  is  tmnsmitt^  sealed  to  the 


president,  who  opens  them  and  declares  his  successor.  Tlic 
piesidcnt  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of 
the  United  StatCH,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several  stales 
when  called  into  active  service  of  the  United  State* ; he 
has  power  to  make  treaties,  provided  two-third*  of  the 
senate  concur ; he  appoints  the  officers  of  state,  ambss- 
sadors,  consuls,  and  judges  of  the  supreme  court  ; he  re- 
ceives foreign  ambassadors;  he  can  grant  reprieves  and 
pardons  for  offences  against  the  United  Slates,  except  in 
ca<ves  of  impeachment. 

The  cabinet  consisls  of  five  heads  of  departmonis 
and  an  attorney-general,  who  hold  office  during  the  pre* 
sident's  pleasure. 

The  aepartment  of  state  embraces  the  ilepartmenta 
of  home  and  foreign  affain ; at  its  heail  is  the  secretary 
of  state,  who  conduct*  all  negotiations  with  forciim 
powers,  and  corresponds  officially  with  the  United  Slates’ 
ministers  at  foreign  courts  and  foreign  ministers  in  the 
United  Stales;  publishes  and  distributes  treaties  and 
Acts  of  Congress ; preserv'es  the  originals  of  lawis  treatit^ 
and  public  correspondence  ; grants  paiisports,  preserves  the 
evidence  of  cop}Tights,  and  has  charge  of  the  patent-office  ; 
and  has  charge  of  the  seal  of  the  I’nilud  Statu*.  Hu  lia« 
under  him  a diplomatic  bureau  with  three  clerks  ; a con- 
sular bureau  with  two  ; a home  bureau  with  five  ; a patent 
office  with  a commissioner,  examiners,  draughUmun,  and 
meehani*ts. 

The  Treasuiy  department  is  under  a secretary',  who 
superintends  afl  the  fiscal  concern*  of  the  government, 
and  recommend*  to  Congress  on  his  own  rusponsibilify' 
measure*  for  improving  the  revenue.  He  has  under  him 
two  comptrollers  and  five  auditors,  with  their  respective 
clerks,  a treasurer’s  office,  a register's  office,  a solicitor's 
office,  and  a land  office. 

The  secretary  of  war  superintends  every  branch  of  mili- 
tary ntfsirs,  the  erection  of  fortifications,  making  of  topo- 
graphical surveys,  leasing  the  national  lead-ininu<>.  and  the 
inicrcourse  with  the  Indian  tribes.  Under  him  arc  a bureau 
of  Indian  affairs,  a pension  bureau,  a quartermaster's  bureau, 
a clothing  and  equipage  bureau,  a subsistence  bureau,  a 
pay  bureau,  a medical  and  aurgical  bureau,  an  engineer 
bureau,  a topographical  bureau,  and  an  ordnance  bureau. 
There  are  twelve  military  geographical  departments  in 
the  United  States;  57  general  officers,  ami  83  medical 
officer*.  Tlu*  officers  of  engineers  are  39,  the  tojKigra- 
phical  engineers  30,  the  ordnance  311.  Tliere  arc  two  re- 
giments of  dragoons,  with  1444  men;  four  regiments  of 
artillery,  with  2593  men  ; eight  regiments  of  infantry,  with 
584.3,  and  779  recruit*  unattached.  The  aggregate  militia 
of  the  United  Stales  is  1,668.387  men  of  an  grades. 

The  navy  department  was  separated  from  the  general 
war  department  in  1798.  The  secretary  issues  all  orders 
to  the  navy  of  the  United  Slates,  and  superintends  the 
concerns  of  tlie  navy  generally.  A boart!  of  navy  com- 
missioners was  established  in  181.5,  and  attached  to  the 
office  of  secretary  of  the  navy:  it  is  intrusted  with  the 
ministerial  duties  of  the  office.  Tlic  department  of  the 
navy  consist*  of  a secretary,  the  navy-boaid,  atul  the  office 
of  the  survey  of  the  coast*  of  the  United  State*.  In  the 
active  navy  of  the  United  Slates  there  are  six  commodore*  ; 
seven  commanders  of  navy-yards  and  two  of  statiuiui; 
68  captains;  II  ships  of  the  line,  15  first-class  frigates, 
2 secoud-clasB  ditto.  18  sloops  of  w ar,  4 brigs,  10  sch^Kjners. 
4 steamers,  and  3 store-ship*. 

The  Ouneral  Post-Office  is  under  the  superintendence  of 
a postmaster-general,  who  has  the  sole  appointment  of 

?nhtroa*tera  and  making  of  eontracts  throughout  the 
fnited  State*.  The  revenue  arising  from  the  General 
Post-Office  ha*  been  principally  expended  in  improving 
the  establishment.  Under  the  jKistmaster-generaf  are  a 
contract-office,  an  appointment-office,  an  inspection-office, 
and  a chief  auditor  of  the  treasury  for  the  Post-Office. 

The  judicial  authority  of  the  United  States  is  vested  in 
one  supreme  court,  thirty-five  district  courts,  and  nine  cir- 
cuit courts.  Tlie  supreme  court  consUtsof  one  chief  justice 
and  eight  a.'WOi-i.’ite  justices,  who  hold  a court  in  Wa*hing- 
ton  annually;  an  attorney-general,  reporter,  clerk,  and 
marslial.  Each  district  court  consist*  of  one  judge,  an  at- 
torney, marshal,  and  clerk.  The  circuit  courts  ai-e  com- 
posed of  one  associate  jitvtiee,  and  the  judge  of  the  district 
in  which  it  is  held.  1110  supreme  court  has  exclusive  ju- 
risdiction in  all  rases  to  which  a state  is  ])arty,  except 
cases  between  a statu  and  its  citizens ; in  suit*  or  proceed- 
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inffs  i^in»t  tmbas6a(ion,  it  has  appellate  juriadidion  from  dercd  os  unspoken  of:  now  the  particular  proposition  of 
the  circuit  courta,  and  authority  to  i»ue  writs  of  prohibi-  common  life  Renerally  denies  of  tliO  rest  what  it  uffiniH  of 
lion  to  the  district  courts.  Tbe  circuit  courts  have  original  some,  or  affirms  of  the  rest  what  it  denies  of  some.  Thus 
jurisdiction  in  all  suits  of  a ciril  nature  at  law  or  equity,  he  who  should  say  ‘some  men  are  mortal’  would  be  held 
concurrent  with  the  courts  of  the  several  states,  where  the  to  utter  an  untruth,  because  he  would  l>e  Ihoujjht  to  imply 
value  in  dispute  exceeds  500  dollan,  where  the  United  tliat  the  rest  are  not ; and  a naturalist,  wishing  to  state 
States  or  an  alien  is  a party,  or  where  the  suit  is  brought  that  some  species  of  a certain  anima*  have  Air,  in  order  to 
by  a citizen  of  one  state  against  a citizen  of  another.  The  state  just  what  his  ar^ment  requires,  would  lliink  it  neces- 
circuit  courts  have  appellate  jurisdiction  from  the  district  tary  to  say  ‘ some  at  least,’ or  to  use  some  other  form  of 
courts.  They  have  exclusive  cognizance  of  offences  speech  wnich  would  signify  that,  for  anything  he  said  to 
against  the  United  States.  The  district  courts  have  juris-  the  contrary,  all  the  other  species  might  have  fiur  also, 
diction  in  admiralty  and  maritime  cases,  in  all  suits  against  But  the  logical  proposition  is  always  understood  to  make 
consuls  and  vice-consuls,  in  some  minor  offences  against  all  possible  admission  or  allowance  as  to  every  matter  which 
the  United  States,  and  in  causes  where  an  alien  sues  for  a is  not  directly  spoken  of;  and  ‘some  men  are  mortal’  means 
tort  in  violation  of  the  law  of  nations.  that  nothing  whatever  is  either  said  or  implied  about  the  rest. 

The  legislative  authoritv  is  vested  in  a Congress,  cunsisting  The  most  common  form  of  speech  perhaps  is  the  one 
of  a Senate  and  House  of  Representatives;  it  must  by  law  as-  compounded  of  the  two  particular  propositions,  the  affirm- 
scmble  at  least  once  every  year,  on  the  first  Monday  of  De-  alive  and  the  negative,  of  which  the  emphatic  part  is 
cember.  The  Senate  ia  composed  of  two  members  from  each  expressed,  and  the  rest  implied.  Tlius,  two  men  going 
state  ; they  are  chosen  by  the  legislatures  of  each  state  for  six  into  a company,  the  first  expecting  to  see  all  dressed  iu 
years,  one-third  of  them  being  elected  biennially.  The  mourning,  and  the  second  thinking  none  would  be  so, 
Vice-President  is  l4eudent  of  the  Senate  ex-officio,  and  lias  would  come  aw.iy  expressing  the  same  fact  in  sentences  of 
a casting  vote  in  equal  divisions.  The  House  of  Ilepreson-  very  different  menning.  The  first  would  say  * some  were 
tatives  is  composed  of  members  from  the  several  states,  not  in  mourning,’  the  second  would  say  'some  frere  in 
elected  by  the  people  for  the  term  of  two  years.  There-  mourning,’  both  meaning  to  say  ‘some  were  and  some 
presentativcB  are  apportioned  among  the  different  states  ac-  were  not,’  but  each  giving  only  that  part  of  the  assertion 
cording  to  population.  To  the  present  (twenty-seventh)  which  contained  the  (to  him)  unexpected  fact.  It  would 
Cong^ress  they  have  been  elected  one  for  every  47,700  per-  be  desirable  that  writers  on  logic  should  make  a closer 
sons ; for  the  twenty-eighth  they  will  be  chosen  in  the  ratio  analysis  of  the  common  forms  of  speech,  and  a comparison 
of  one  represcntafivc  for  everv'  70,Gft0  persons,  and  one  addi-  of  them  with  the  strict  and  true  logical  forms, 
tional  for  everj'  fraction  of  that  number  greater  than  the  The  universal  proposition  includes  all  cases  in  which 
half.  The  law  of  1842  requires  that  the  representatives  there  is  nothing  left  unspoken  of,  and  therefore  contains 
of  each  state  shall  be  elected  by  districts  composed  of  a all  pro|X)silions  in  which  the  subject  is  an  individual,  or 
contiguous  territor)',  no  one  district  electing  more  than  one  cannot  be  dividod  into  parts.  Thus,  'Milton  was  an 
re])resentativc.  Tlie Congress  has  power  to  raise, maintain,  Englishman  ’ is  as  much  a universal  proposition  as  'all 
and  regulate  a navy  and  army ; to  declare  war  and  grant  men  are  mortal.'  It  was  at  one  time  a matter  of  discus- 
letter*  of  marque  and  reprisals;  to  constitute  tribunals  sion  whether  propositions  asserting  matter  of  individual!* 
inferior  to  the  supreme  courts;  to  define  and  punisli  could  be  properly  called  universal ; but  whether  this  tenn 

fjiracics  and  felonies  on  the  high  seas  and  against  the  were  applicanle  or  not,  it  was  always  seen  that  the  rules  of 
aws  of  nations;  to  frame  genera  laws  of  naturalization;  deduction,  applying  to  such  propositions,  were  precisely 
to  esrahlUh  post-offices  and  post-roads ; to  coin  money  and  those  which  obtain  in  propositions  al>out  the  appellation 
make  laws  for  punUliing  forgers;  to  regulate  commerce  of  which  no  doubt  could  exist.  But  the  preceding  pro- 
with  foreign  nations,  the  Indian  tribes,  and  among  the  position  is  not  universal  because  it  includes  all  Milton, 
States;  to  impose  and  collect  taxes  for  the  common  de-  out  because  it  includes  all  Miltons:  that  is,  all  Miltons 
fence  and  wellare  of  the  ibiited  States.  All  money-bills  who  can  answer  to  a discription  which  is  implied  in  the 
must  originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  won!  as  there  used.  And  if,  by  the  closeness  of  the 

{UohnvH'i  Anttah  of  North  Ainerifut Journals  of  Con-  implied  definition,  and  the  number  of  conditions  which 
grest ; DifAomatie  C'orresftondeuce  of  the  American  Revo-  are  to  be  fulfllled,  there  be  left  but  one  of  men  alive  or 
lutton  : Hutchison’s  History  of  MafUir/ntsetls ; Manhall’s  dead  whom  it  is  possible  to  mean,  the  proposition  is  not 
Life  of  lyashington ; Uporks's  Life  of  If'ashington  ; Vmnk-  the  les*  true.  Thus,  when  every  A is  shown  to  be  B.  and 
lin’s  Memoirs  and  Correspondence ; Tucker's  Life  of  Jeffer-  every  B to  he  C,  it  follows  that  every  A is  C,  even  though 
r>«;  Jefferson's  Memoirs^  Correrpondence,  &c.;  John  the  description  given  of  is  so  close,  that  there  can  be 
Adams's  Corresmndence  ; Lives  of  Elbridge,  Gerry,  found  but  one  object  answering  to  it  iu  the  world. 

Josiah  Quincy,  il.  I^ee,  See. ; Wirt,  Life  of  Patrick  And  just  in  the  same  manner  as  all  may.  logically 
Henry  ; Sparks’s  Ufe  of  Gourerneur  Morns  ; American  speaking,  be  only  one.  so  wmr.  or  those  which  are  spoken 
Annual  Register  ; American  Almanac,  1830^3;  The  of  as  some,  may  be  one  only,  or  several,  or  nearly  all,  or 
Federalist ; Clarke  and  I^wis,  Travels  to  thei^urce  ^f  the  even  all.  Some  As  arc  Bs  is  logically  true  (such  is  the 
Missouri,  &c. ; Biography  of  the  Signers  (f  the  American  convention  of  the  formal  part  of  that  science)  when  there 
Declaration  of  IndepenfU>nce ; Jay’s  Life  of  John  Jay  ; t is  only  one  A which  is  B ; and  also  when  every  A is  B. 
Parliameutary  Debates,  &c.  &c.)  If  we  look  at  the  specific  elements  of  propositions,  we 

UNIVERSAL  AND  PARTICULAR  (I^gic).  A pro-  find  that,  while  the  subject  is  defined,  as  to  whether  it  is 
position  is  unircrsfll  when  it  makes  its  assertion  or  denial  univental  or  particular,  by  the  expre«  addition  of  words, 
abouteveryoneofthething8spokenof;andpar//cM/orwhcn  or  by  an  implication  which  has  the  same  effect,  tlie 
it  makes  such  an  assertion  or  denial  of  some  a*  implies  that  character  of  the  predicate  follow's  the  nature  of  the  j>ropo- 
others  are  left  unspoken  of.  Thus  ‘all  men  are  raortnl’  is  sition,  and  depends  solely  upon  whether  it  is  affirmative  or 
universal,  and  also  ‘no  man  is  perfect.’  But  ‘some  men  negative.  In  all  affirmative  prop^lions  the  predicate  is 
are  bom  in  England  ’ and  'some  animals  cannot  live  in  this  j spoken  of  particularly  ; in  all  negative  projiosifiorw,  univer- 
climate  ’ are  particular.  ’These  are  the  direct  logical  sally.  Thus, ‘As  are  Bs’ in  itself  does  not  describe  the 
forms,  but  it  nappens  commonly  that  the  universal  and  manner  in  which  A is  used : it  may  be  some  As  or  all  As ; 
piurticular  characters  are  expreasetl  liy  a great  variety  of  but  it  does  particularise  the  predicate,  B.  Here  As  (as 
idiomatic  turns,  and  even  that  forms  of  expression  which,  many  as  are  spoken  of,  be  it  some  or  all)  are  Bs  ; each  one 
literally  speaking,  imply  universality,  are  used  in  a particu-  of  these  As  is  a B,  but  other  Bs  may  or  may  not  exist, 
iar  sense.  Tims  ‘ men  do  not  willingly  abandon  life  ’ strictly  about  which  consequently  nothing  U affirmed.  ‘ All  horws 
means  tliat  all  men  are  unwilling  to  quit  life : nevertheless  are  anihials;'  all  the  horses  ,make  up  as  many  of  the 
it  would  be  generally  understooil  to  speak  of  most  men — animals  ns  there  are  horves ; under  this  form  the  particular 
all  but  a few.  Except  when  speaking  of  laws  of  nature  or  character  of  the  predicate  is  cxpn»*sicd.  But  if  we  say 
necessary  conditions  of  the  mind,  few  writers  have  much  j ‘ As  arc  not  Bs,’  even  though  only  one  A should  be  here 
occaiuon  for  universal  propositions,  and  consequently  the  1 siiokcn  of,  yet  cverv'  B is  comparwl  with  it  and  rejected, 
forms  of  sp^ch  which  bebing  to  all,  pa**  into  use  when  ' What  is  meant  is.  that  ‘this  one  A is  not  any  one  whatso- 
the  proposition  is  intende<l  to  be  predicated  only  of  most,  j ever  of  all  possible  Us.’ 

Tne  yiarlicular  proposition,  in  iU  pure  logical  form,  is  of  Formal  logic,  though  an  excellent  exercise,  is  in  some 
Tcrj'  rare  occurrence.  The  reader  must  understand  that  all  | respects  a dead  letter  unless  (he  student  lake  pains  to  trace 
which  ia  nit  mentioned  is,  in  the  science  of  logic,  const- 1 the  numerous  idioms  of  language  in  wliich  the  affirmati>e 
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or  no^hvc  propooUon  is  conveyed.  So  veiy  nice  nro  tl»c 
circumstance*,  frequenfiy  of  im*re  position  or  of  cont»'Xt.  |>y 
wliirti  the  univoisal  form  is  distinvruished  from  tJu-  par* 
ticiiiar,  tliat  it  ^imld  he  easy  to  jay  doun  an  isolated 
sentence,  of  which  no  one  sliouid  be  nl>Ie  to  say  whicli  of 
tht  two  it  is.  For  example.  ‘ )iomicui«'s  are  iualifiAbic 
which  are  committed  in  self-defence,’  and  ‘ n<»mit  ides 
whicii  ore  committed  in  self-defence  are  jiistitiuble.' 
Tlioujrli  probably  tiie  leaninp  of  n pnimmaticoi  critic 
would  )>c  to  the  supposition  tliat  the  irrst  tdmuld  stand  for 
‘All  justifiable  homicides  are  those  which  are  Cimimitted 
in  t*vlf-defence,'  ami  the  aecond  for  ‘ Amonp  the  justhiable 
homicides  are,  &c.«*  yet  no  person  would  be  sure  of  an 
author's  meaning,  whichever  of  the  precetUnp  foiins  he 
mipiit  use,  until  he  had  examined  the  context. 
VNIVEltSALS.  [XoMiVAUsTs.l 

UNIVEIiSE.  TliU  name  m generally  usetl.  a*i  the  worrl 
m>rld  once  uas,  to  sipnify  the  collection  of  all  created 
thinps.  In  modem  lanpuago,  ‘the  world’  generally  refers 
to  the  earth  only,  and  the  universe  to  all  stars  and  planets. 
Before  the  reception  of  the  Coperoican  theory,  Mhe  world,' 
which  signifies  what  we  now  call  the  universe,  wa^ 
naturally  a synonyme  for  ‘the  earth,’  %vhich  waa  supposed 
to  be  tne  principal  |>art  of  the  universe,  all  the  other 
celestial  laxljea  hanng  only  satellites.  But  since  the  time 
xvhen  oilier  planets  have  iH-eu  advanced  to  the  dignity  of 
l>cing  separate  ‘ worlds,'  the  term  univenw'  haa  been  gratlu- 
ally  iiitrrauctd  into  common  language.  It  would  almost 
seem  as  if  this  last  word  might  one  day  become  uu»re  |>nr- 
ticular  in  Its  meaning,  since  modem  diM'o\eries  seem  to 
point  out  that  every  ndmla  [.Milky  W\y;  likusoiRL] 
uiay  be  ‘a  universe,’  that  is,  an  organizAfion  ns  extensive 
as  the  idea  wliich  was  formed  of  /Ac  universe  previously 
to  those  discoveries.  If  such  shmild  ever  Ik*  the  cam-,  and 
if  people  should  speak  of  thousands  of  uiuvei>es  a-^  they 
now  speak  of  thoutkands  of  worlds,  some  new  term  must  be 
introduced  under  which  to  comprehend  all  those  univrrset. 

By  the  technical  term  theuru  of  /Ac  X'nhene  is  aiway* 
understood  what  is  known  of  the  general  nirangemc  it  of 
planet.'s  stars,  &c.,  and  of  their  connexion  with  one  another. 

UNlVEH5>rnE.S,  lay  corporations,  to  which,  since  the 
tvYchlh  ceiitun',  the  edranre  of  educating  tire  mcmbeiv 
of  what  are  called  the  learned  in-ofessions  has  in  a great 
measure  been  confided  througnmit  Europe  and  the  colo- 
nie*  founded  bv  European  states.  [U.mvkrjvIty.] 

The  three  oldest  learned  inatitutrons  to  which  the  name 
University  can  with  proiwiely  be  ajiplied  are  tlro»e  of  Baris, 
Bologna,  and  Salcmo. 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  a jirecisc  date  at  which  the  edu- 
cational institutions  of  Paris  can  be  said  to  have  oasumed 
the  fonn  and  n.ime  of  a univeruty.  As  for  the  name 
\unicertit<ii\  it  was  not  confined  in  the  nihldle  ages  to 
scientific  l>odie«  \ it  was  uiw'd  in  a setuk'  equivalent  to  our 
word  ci'/fjx/r  11/ /on.  Tlivre  were  ‘univcrulies  of  tailors' in 
tlu»e  dayii.  It  was  long  before  the  iinine  settled  down 
into  its  present  acceptation.  The  achool  of  Bologna 
was  a ‘universitas  scnularium,’  tliat  of  Paris  a ‘ uni- 
versitas  raagistruruni,'  becauMi  the  former  was  a coiqxiru- 
tion  of  studeuU,  Ure  latter  of  teachers.  The  oldest  pnnti>d 
statutes  of  the  university  of  Bologna  ar<>  called  ‘otatuta 
ct  priviiegia  almac  Uuiversitulis  Juristamm  Girunnasii 
BononiensU and  in  not  a few  universities  we  find  an  ‘ uni- 
versilas  juristarum  ' and  an  ‘ universitnsartistamm*  side  by 
side:  from  tliis  it  nppeai%  that ‘univcnulaa’  at  onetime 
anproaclicd  nearly  to  the  meaning  of  our  word  ‘ faculty/.' 
nfuit  we  now  tenn  a university  was  long  designated  m- 
differenlly ‘schoW  ‘ studiifm  gvnerale,’ or  ‘gymnasium.’ 
Hie  occasion  of  this  va(;illatiug  nonicuclaiure  is  explained 
by  tile  lustMy  of  universities. 

Tlie  oldest  document  in  which  the  designation  ‘ uuiver- 
sitas'  is  applied  to  the  university'  of  Paris,  is  a decretal  of 
Innocent  ill.,  about  tlie  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. But  as  early  as  118U  two  decretals  had  been  issued 
by  Alexander  111.,  the.  first  of  which  ordained  tliat  in 
Ixance  no  person  Uiould  rficeive  money  for  permission  to 
leach.  The  glossa  of  Vicentinus  »ayii  expriikslv,  that  this 
prohibition  was  directed  against  the  clmncellor  of  the 
university  of  Ihiris;  and  the  fcei*oiid  decretal  alluded  to 
exfinpts  the  then  rector,  Petrus  Comestor,  from  tlie  ojicra- 
tion  of  the  first;  and  much  earlier  than  any  legislative 
jirovUions  of  popes  or  kings  we  find  the  foundations  of  the 
university  luia. 

To  almost  every  cathedral  tuid  monastery  of  Europe  there 


had  been,  fiom  avery.  «*vly  period,  attached  a school,  in 
which  nil  .a-pirauts  to  pri(‘slt>  ordination,  and  atich  laymen 
as  wished  amt  could  afiord  iU  wciv  instructed  in  tlie  '/Vr- 
c/mmj  and  It  appears  from  the  letter# 

of  .Vbclurtl  (died  1142.  and  from  Other  contemporary 
smuoes,  that  the  ptiorer  chtablisliiuenJa  intmst*‘d  the 
coiulmt  of  this  school  to  one  of  their  number  calleil 
the  Srholastieus j and  that  tlie  aiMllluer  biHlie*  main- 
tained a Sehuhi'iticus  to  iustnut  the  junior  pupils  in 
grammar  and  pliilosophy.  and  u Tiieolugus  to  iostruet 
the  mon-  ndvaueetl  in  tlu  oloiry.  AlKWt  (he  time  of  Al»e- 
lard  the  gre.vt  eoncounst*  of  students  who  ilockcd  to  the 
ej>iseop!il  school  ot  Paris  app-ars  to  have  rendered  st 
nec«***sary  to  osM-iuhle  the  two  chesses  of  pupils  in  different 
localities  ; the  junior*  were  sent  to  the  church  of  tit.  .hilian, 
while  the  theologians  remained  in  that  of  Notre  Dame. 
All  who  had  studied  a certain  time,  and  undeigone  (*ertain 
trials  were  entitled  to  be  misedbv  the  ivetor  of  thesehdoltf 
to  the  grade  of  teachers.  Tliis  was  done  by  thn-c  succes- 
sive steps.  The  candidate  was  first  raised  to  the  rank  of 
master,  in  which  he  acted  fur  a year  as  asaUlant  to  n 
doctor  (or  teacher);  then  to  the  rank  of  baccalaurmis,  in 
which  he  tuuglil  for  a year,  under  the  superintendence  of 
hi-s  doctor,  pupils  of  his  own  ; lastly,  to  the  grade  of  inde- 
jHiulent  doctor.  Tlio  mimlKT  of  students  rendered  the 
profession  of  a te.achcr  at  Pans  lucrative,  and  many  from 
all  natioiu  embraced  it.  According  to  the  custom  oV  thoi*« 
uiiM‘ttk*d  limes,  they  gindually  f>>rmed  theniselvcK  inton 
corpmation  for  iimlunl  support.  The  corimiation  coitusU  U 
of  the  tcachcis  of  all  the  three  grades,  and  stood  under  a 
rector  electid  by  themsrlve.s.  Aoconling  to  uii  .igrcenient 
entered  ii.to  in  I'AKi.  the  rector  v^:is  elected  hv  the 
reMileids  of  the  four  nations— -French,  English  or  (>ernmu, 
Picards,  and  Normans.  BcJbre  this  time,  in 
Augustus  luul  confirmed  tlic  exehtsivc  control  of  the 
rector  over  all  stucieats  and  teachcis.  Tlio  local  separa- 
tion of  the  aKisls  from  the  Iheulogiun.s  would  have  been 
of  little  rous«  uueuce,  hut  for  the  rapid  progress  which  the 
Aristotelian  pltilosophy  made  dunng  and  iuimediately 
al’tei-  the  life  of  Abelard,  The  spc>ciilations  into  ulm-n 
studious  men  were  led  by  the  writings  of  Aristotle  neces- 
sarily led  them  to  deal  with  topics  which  had  hitherto  ln>en 
conceived  to  lie  within  the  exclusive  domain  of  theology. 
Tlie  eousequeucos  were  frequent  and  bold  aTlempIs  l>y 
individuals  to  nuKlify  the  received  dwiriiius  of  Hie  church, 
clamours  about  heresy,  peisccutiou-s  and  counlcr-per- 
secutions.  All  these  contributed  to  bring  about  a tneit 
compromisi-  between  the  professional  theologians  and  tlie 
admirers  of  speculative  philoM)])hy:  the  former  were  left 
in  possession  of  tlic  pulpit  and  chair»  of  thcolog)' ; the 
latter  confined  themselves  osteiisihly  to  lilcmtutv  and 
pliiloMijihy,  Hiid  sougiti  to  avoid  occasiouiu^  scandal  by 
rai'cly  overstepping  the  bounds  of  absUiu-t  impiirr.  ’Hm; 
progrcM  of  tliH  tacit  agreement  may  ho  tnued  in  the 
writings  of  the  lennusl  irom  the  time  of  Abui.ird  down  to 
that  of  EraAtnus  ; under  it  grew  up  ,a  cIans  of  litcraii,  who 
may  be  called,  allliougii  many  of  tiii-m  look  orders,  secular 
seliulnis.  It  vv;is  the  same  incompatibiiitv  of  the  frtT 
Hpirit  of  speculative  inquiry  with  the  stability  of  a dog- 
matic theology  which  levl  to  this  compromise,  that  em- 
bittered the  dispute  a)>ou(  the  claim  of  tlx*  mcndicnui 
orders  to  establish  ehaira  of  theology  in  the  Univei-sitv  ot 
Paris  .about  tlie  middle  of  the  Uiirteenth  centuiy.  'J’liii 
coulfovcisy  ended  in  the  secession  of  the  ilocton  of 
tlioology  from  the  uiiivcmty,  as  it  had  for  some  lime  been 
calk'd,  and  their  iiieoniomling  tiumselve*  into  a separate 
college  or  faculty.  Their  cxampli!  was  followed  not  long 
after  by  the  doctore  of  canon  law  and  jncUiciiic,  who 
formed  themselves  into  wparate  faculties.  These  faeultim 
consisted  exclu-ively  of  the  actually  teaching  doctors 
fdoctores  regentes^  of  these  three  branches  of  knowledge. 
Tile  masteiii  and  bachelors  remained  memliens  of  the 
university  proper,  which,  from  the  secession  of  the  theo- 
logians, canonists,  and  doctors  of  medicine,  came  in  time 
to  be  called  tlie  Facullv  of  the  ArtisU.  From  this  period 
the  university  consist  id  of  seven  bodies  or  sub-incoruora- 
lions — the  lour  nations  under  Ihsir  procurators,  ami  the 
three  faculties  luider  their  deans.  Tlie  rector  was  the 
head  of  llie  univerRity ; he  was  elected  by  the  prucu- 
raloi-4  of  the  old  imivensity  : no  doctor  of  ’theology,  ea- 
non  law,  or  medicine  coulu  be  elected  or  take  part  m the 
election.  At  fn>l  the  rector  was  choM-u  by  the  pro- 
curators, but  laUcily  by  four  electors,  sjH'cially  clecUk! 
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each  naliori  for  t!mt  |)urposi'.  Tlio  IVcvAt  of  Paris 
(60  loni?  a*  that  officer  retaim  d any  Authority)  was  the 
con5iT\at4*r  of  tile  ro)al  privilejfos  jii  the  univemty ; the 
bUliop^  of  Meaux,  Beau\nis,  and  Senlis,  of  the  pa|i:U  pri> 
vilci'cA.  In  ropi-ct  to  criminal  jitrusdictiui),  tho  iumci>ity 
aloud  immvdiatdy  under  the  Kin^,,  till  a.o.  t'JOO,  when 
Ha  jucmbcrj  were  Imnsferrctl  to  the  episcopal  court  of 
Pniis:  al>out  tlie  middle  of  the  ftfleenth  ceutiir)'  they 
were  tran.slenvd  to  the  Parliament  of  l^iis.  In  reijard  to 
civil  juriailictioii  the  University  was  oii^inally  under  the 
bUhop ; in  1340  it  was  transferred  to  Hit:  court  of  tlic 
Ih’CNyt  of  Paris ; when  the  Chatolet  aoceceded  to  the 
judicial  funcltoiw  of  tlie  prevdt,  the  university  was  trans- 
ferred to  that  court,  nic  rector,  with  the  procurators  and 
dcaiis.  fonued  a court,  wliich  had  jurisdiction  in  all 
complaints  against  teachers  for  incowpctcncy  or  ne;?1i-ct 
of  uuty ; and  agaiust  students  lor  disobedience  to  their 
teacherij,  tlie  rector,  or  the  diM-ipline  of  the  iiniversitv, 
and  in  all  ca»cs  between  students.,  lovlj»ii»:;-kec|K*r3.  boot- 
sellcra,  stationers.  i<cc.  From  the  decisions  of  tlio  rectorial 
conrl  there  wo-s  an  appeal  to  the  university,  and  from  it  to 
the  pjuliament  of  Pans.  Kuoli  faculty  (that  of  the  artist# 
included;,  luul  its  own  common  mIiooI.  In  the  faculty  of 
canonists  there  were  six  profesaois  (.or  doetorcA  regentesj  ; 
the  iuiniber  in  the  oUier  I'acullies  laiied.  At  an  early 
period  coUeges  were  eslablislicd  williiu  the  Universily  of 
Paris  by  priiatc  families  or  religious  orders.  Originally 
they  were  intended  exclusively  for  poor  scholars,  who  were 
to  h\e  in  lliciu  butijcct  Lu  certain  mles  of  di.scipiine.  By 
degrees  however,  as  more  mum'ious,  and  able  leaelicpi 
wen*  employed  in  these  colleges,  they  assumed  the  ch.a- 
raetvr  of  boordiug-houscs  for  all  classes  of  studeuts.  In 
the  iilleentii  century  tlie  students  wlio  did  not  reside  in 
any  college  had  eumc  to  be  regarded  iis  exceptions  from 
the  general  custom,  uud  were  nicknamed  ' niurUucU.’  The 
College  of  the  Suiboime  (founded  in  12o0;  was  commonly 
regarded  as  identical  with  the  theological  faculty,  because 
the  memhew  of  the  one  were  most  fivapieiitly  njemtiers  of 
the  oilier  aho.  Tlie  ptomotious  however  continued  to  be 
made  by  the  officers  pf  tlie  uuiverhity,  although  the  cluu'ge 
of  education  liad  bet-u  in  a great  measure  eiigro-ssed  b)  the 
(colleges.  Degrees  were  conferred  in  the  faculties  of 
theology,  canon  law,  and  nicdieiiu!,  Iiy  the  deans,  with 
the  eoneurrence  of  Liie  chancellor  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Notie  Dame;  in  the  faeully  of  artists,  by  the  rector,  with 
tile  coneurrciiee  eltlier  of  the  eliaueellor  of  Notre  Dame 
or  the  chancellor  of  St.  Genevieve. 

Tliu  olde.'t  auUicntie  document  bearing  upon  the  Uni- 
ver.>ity  of  Bologna  U the  privih^gi*  grunted  by  the  emperor 
Frederiu  1.,  at  Uoneaglia.  in  Nuveuibot.  IloK  to  all  who 
travel  in  puisuit  of  leui  uing,  in  which  the  pi  ohM-yrs  of  Jaiv 
are  meuUoued  in  terms  of  high  encomium.  Bologna  is 
not  uariied  in  tins  instrument,  hut  history  nu'iitioiis  no 
utlier  Jaw-si'hool  ns  existing  at  tliai  early  ]kriud.  Tlie 
oonlents  of  Uiis  privilege  are  twofold : foreign  scholars  are 
declared  to  staiiU  under  tlie  enipi*ror's  immediate  protec- 
tion, and  a s^iecial  jurisdiction  their  teachers,  or  the 
bishop  of  tlie  city ; hi  euuslituted  to  judge  in  all  complaints 
ngaiust  tiietu.  It  seems  nniverMilly  aduiitted  that  the 
earlicKt  teaelwr  of  civil  law  at  Bologna  was  Iinerius  : he  is 
said  to  liave  been  originally  a Icaclwruf  philosophy,  hut  to 
have  acquired  such  a knowTedge  of  Justi man’s  compilations 
tliat  hcwiu  invited  by  the  Counter^  Matilda  to  c\]iound  its 
doctrines  fioiu  tia:  pruivssuriul  chair.  Matilda  died  in 
lllir:  between  1113  and  1115  the  name  of  Imeiius  appears 
in  a legal  docuuieut  ss  ‘ causidicus*  for  the  counUss. 
From  1 1 Ifi  to  1 1 18  he  ajqicarsi  to  liavc  been  ciiqiloycd  in 
weighty  missions- by  the  emperor  Hemy  V.  VnUer  the 
emperor  Fceilerick  * Ibo  four  doclorc'  of  Bologna  were  se-; 
looted  to  investigate  the  rights  of  the  ciovin,  in  order  to 
determine  iiuvv  far  those  elaiuud  by  the  lamihard  towns 
were  usurjiations.  Tliesu  cir;:umiituuci's  sliow  that  the 
reputation  for  legal  Imowlcdgo  accpiircd  by  the  Law- 
teachers  yf  Bologna  had  proved  an  inUoJuction  to  state 
employmeuli^  liouours,  and  emoliuaenU;  anil  Uiis  attracted 
the  city  in  whiuli  they  taught  a large  concourse  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  aspiring  minds  of  £iuupi'.  Tlie  repu- 
taliou  of  having  studied  at  Bologna  vvas  a pasa]<ort  to 
office  throuxlioul  ChrUteudom.  ’flic  earliest  statutes  and 
charters  of  tne  University  of  Bologna  are  compacts  entered 
into  by  the  studenU  for  mutual  support  and  asslstaucc.and 
immunities  granted  thr*  popes  and  <‘mpeun*s.  The 

University  ol  Paris  was an  ussoeiatiunuTtcacIiun; 
it  was  a corporation  of  graduate! : the  University  of  Bi>- 


logna  was  oririnalty  an  Aswx'iafion  of  students  who  liad 
repaired  from  aistajit  lands  to  avail  themselves  of  the  in- 
struction of  a few  celebrated  teachers;  it  was  a eorpomlion 
of  etudents.  Disputes  between  the  magistrates  of  the 
city,  and  between  the  students  and  professors,  which  oc- 
curred at/out  1214,  are  the  first  occasions  on  which  we  hear 
of  a rector.  From  the  hiMor}’  of  these  controversies  it  ap- 
pears (hat  the  students  had  previously  been  in  the  habit  of 
electing  the  rector,  and  that  the  right  was  confirmed  to 
them  for  the  future.  At  first  there  was  merely  a setioo)  of 
law  in  Bologna,  and  the  jurists  constituted  the  universitv. 
or  rather  the  two  ufiiversities  of  the  Citnuuontani  and  U*I- 
traniontani.  In  course  of  time  teachers  of  philosophy  and 
)ii(‘dicinti  settled  in  Bologna,  and  the  scholars  of  each  clas-s 
alterapti'd  to  form  a university  : tlieir  right  to  do  so  wasaue- 
cc'^sfully  contested  by  the  jurists  in  12b5.  but  in  131G  they 
were  allowed  to  elect  a’ rector  of  their  own.  They  calletl  them- 
selves * plulosophi  et  niedici,’  or  * artistae.’  in  13t>2  Inno- 
cent VI.  fonuded  a school  of  theology  at  Bolo^ia.  From 
this  lime  therefore  there  were  four  universities  in  Bologna : 
two  of  law  (which  however  were  so  intimately  conncclcd, 
that  they  are  generally  spoken  of  as  one',  one  of  inedicine 
and  pliifosopby,  and  one  of  theology.-  Kacli  of  tlii^ie  b.ad 
it.H  own  independent  constitution,  ’ Tliat  of  the  law  uni- 
versity  is  best  known,  and  agrees  in  its  leading  features 
with  t^C  others.  The  ‘ univerMties  ' consisted  of  the  foreign 
students,  who  were  admitted  uppn  the  payment  of  twelve 
soldi  entry-money,  and  obliged  to  renew'  annually  their 
oath  «1‘  obedience  to  the  rector  and  the  statutes  of  tlie  uni- 
yereity.  The  Bolognese  students  could  neither  heiUl  officc-s 
in  the  university  nor  vote  in  its  asseinbli(*s.  Tlu*.  foreign 
students  were  divided  intoCitmmonUni  and  Ultramonlam : 
the  former  were  divided  intp  seventeen  nations,  the  latter 
into  eighteen.  Tlie  rector  was  chosen  annually  from 
among  the  students  by  his  predecessor  iu  office,  the  rector’s 
counol.  and  a number  of  tJector*  chos^'n  by  the  nations. 
A rector  was  taken  from  each  nation  m rotation.  Tim 
council  consisted  of  at  least  one  rpprwHjntativx*  of  each 
nation:  sonu*  had  two.  The  university  also  clerti'd  an- 
nually a hyndic,  to  act  for  them  in  courts  of  law ; a 
notary;  a miafejarius,  oc  tn'aaurer  (chosen  from  among 
the  town  bankers) ; and  two  bideili.  The  redor  claimed 
exclusive  jurisdiction  in  all  civil  cages  m which  one  or 
both  of  the  parties  were  students,  and  in  Ciiniiiial  com  s 
in  which  both  were  students.  Tlie  professors  were  elected 
by  the  students,  to  wiiosc  body  they  w ere  reckoned,  and  all 
vvhosc  privileges  they  enjoyed,  excqit  a vote  at  elections. 
Tliey  stood  under  the  ]uri>iUctu>n  of  the  rector,  who  cuulcl 
fine  or  suspend  them.  Tho  degree  of  Doctor  was  conferred 
by  tliOM!  who  had  previously  ontained  it;  it  was  held  fg 
confer  the  privilege  of  teacnlng  evpiywherc,  the  power  of 
discipline  over  the  doctor's  own  pupils,  the  ri.ght  to  take 
pait  in  the  conferring’ of  all  the  donees.  At 'first  there 
vuic  only  doctors  of  civil  law;  the  iloctors  of  I’anon  law 
Kpjwar  later,  and  were  long  loss  respected.  In  the  thir- 
teenth century  the  university  began  to  create  doctors  of 
medicine,  of  grammar,  of  philosophy  and  aft'**  even  of 
the  notarial  art.  Any  student  wrio  bad  studied  five  years 
might  be  licensed  by  the  rector  to  ev|iound  a !jng1e*title, 
or,  if  he  hud  studied  six  years,  to  exjiound  a w hole  book  of 
the  Pandects.  He  was  termed  a licentiate ; and  alter  he 
had  performed  his  task,  lie  was  declared  .a  baccalaurcus. 
Salaried  iirofessors  appear  in  Bologna  for  the  first  time 
about  127‘J.  Tlie  doctors  taught  in  their  own  liouse.s  or 
in  halls  hired  fur  the  pur)>o»e : their  method  of  tuition  whs 
by  lectures,  exiuninations,  and  disputations. 

Tile  history  of  the  university  of  Salerrio  is  much  more 
obscure  than  the  histories  of  tfic  uniYci>ities  of  Paris  and 
Bologna.  Ordericun  Vitalw,  yihoao  annals  close  with  the 
the  year  1141,  sjieaks  of  Saleniu  a.s  .a  place  long  eminent 
for  it.s  medical  schools.  Its  most  celebrated  teacher,  Con- 
btauliije  of  Uarlliaee  (died  lOH*;,  waa  a privy  coundltor  of 
laiuis  Guiseard.  This  school  was  still  fiounahing  in  1224, 
when  tlie  uuiversity  of  Naples  was  established.  All  (hat 
can  be  inferred  from  thcag  scanty  notices  of  the  school  of 
Salenio  is,  lhat  the  scientific  ^udy  of  medicine  was 
making  rapid  iJrides  about  Uic  same  time  that  law  began 
to  be  more  systematically  studied,  aod  philosophical  and 
literary  pursuits  to  be  regarded  as  (be  profesMon  of  a class 
w'iioxu  mcniberi  miglit  or  might  not  bo  priests. 

A sense  of  tlie  advantages  uT  general  knowledge  had  led  to 
the  foundation  uf  catliemal  anu.cIoistei;M.'houIs  ; a sense  of 
the  u-sc  of  accoraplUlwd  profi^onal  men  led  to  the  en- 
couragement of  Uic  pliilosophical  and  theological  schoola 
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ofParU,  the  law  school  of  BoIojp\a,anU  the  mcdic&l  school 
of  Salerno.  The  peculiar  cuiulitution  of  society  and  go> 
vernment  at  the  period  led  to  the  peculiar  form  of  incor- 
poration adopted  by  the  schools  of  Paris  and  Bologna. 
The  same  social  necessities  were  working  under  the  influ- 
ence of  similar  social  organization  in  many  difl'ercnt  places, 
and  must  necessarilv  have  led,  even  without  communica- 
tion, to  similar  rcsulta.  But  quarrels  which  broke  out  re- 
peatedly between  the  universities  of  Paris  and  Bologna  and 
the  civil  authorities  of  these  citic^  induced  the  teachers  and 
students  at  different  times  to  emigrate  in  a body  and  settle 
in  other  towns.  Atler  the  breach  Avas  healed,  they  re- 
turned, but  in  some  instances  celebrated  teachers  prelcrred 
remaining  in  their  new  place  of  settlement,  and  in  others 
the  goverrunent  created  a new  university  alter  their  tem- 
porvy  visitors  had  left  them.  Otlicr  univeniities  owed 
their  foundation  to  the  desire  of  princes,  ecclesiastics,  or 
municipal  authorities  to  disseminate  learning  ; and  others 
to  a desire  on  the  part  of  these  authorities  to  procure  for 
their  territories  a snare  in  the  wealth  diffused  by  the  re- 
port of  numerous  foreigners  to  any  celebrated  school.  I'n- 
der  the  influence  of  motives  so  various,  the  growth  of  uni- 
versities throughout  Europe  was  rapid.  Before  the  Uefor- 
mation  they  were  established  in  Italy,  France,  the  Gerinanic 
Empire,  the  Pcniasula,  Great  Britain,  and  even  among  the 
Sclavonic  nations  east  of  the  Germans.  Tlie  universities 
established  in  Italy  previous  to  the  year  1300  were,  borides 
the  three  already  named : — Vicenza,  a.  d.  1204;  Naples,  1224; 
Padua,  122H;  Piacenza,  1248;  Arenza,  1255;  Perugia, 
1200;  Macerata,  1200;  Cesena,  year  uncertain;  Hume. 
1303;  Pisa,  1308;  Siena,  1330;  Pavia,  13(51;  Ferrara, 
1301;  Palermo.  1304;  Cremona,  1413;  Florence,  1438; 
Catania,  1443.  In  France,  besides  Paris : — Toulouse,  1233; 
Montpellier,  IIW;  Orleans,  before  1230;  Lyon,  before 
1200;  V'ienne,  uncertain;  Perpignan,  1340;  Angers, 
1364;  Aix,  14()0;  Dole.  U2G;  ('uen  (founded  by  the  En- 
glish government  under  Henry  Vl.\  1433 ; Bordeaux,  1441 ; 
Valence,  1432 ; Nantes,  14J53 ; Hourges,  1-H54.  Within 
the  limits  of  the  Germanic  Empire,  which  then  extended 
over  many  provinces  now  incorporated  into  France,  and 
over  the  Netherlands  Prague,  1348  ; Vienna,  1305  ; Hei- 
delberg, 1387;  Cologne,  1388;  Basle,  uncertain;  ^furt, 
1302;  Leipzig,  1409;  Rostock,  1419;  Louvain,  1420; 
Grcifswalde,  1450 ; Freiburg,  1437 ; Trier,  1472 ; Ingol 
sladt,  1472;  Tubingen,  1477;  Mayence,  1477.  In  Great 
Britain: — Oxford,  before  1140;  Cambridge, uncertain ; St.  , 
Andrews,  1412;  Glasgow,  1454;  Aberdeen,  1494.  In  Spain  | 
and  Portugal  :-^alamanca,  1240;  Coimbra  (originally  esla-  ! 
blished  in  Lisbonl,  1290 ; Valladolid,  1346 ; Huesca,  13.54 ; ; 
Valenzia.  1 tiU  ; Siguenza,  1471 ; Saragossa,  1474  ; Avila, 
1482 ; Alcala,  1499.  In  the  Baltic  States : — Vpsala,  1470 ; 
Copenhagen,  1479. 

Ill  all  of  these  institutions  \vc  recognise  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  Paris  or  Bologna.  All  of  them,  apart  from  the  con- 
sideration of  their  academic  charac  ter,  are  privileged  cor- 
porations, with  an  independent  jurisdiction  more  or  less 
limited, and  the  powerof  making  oye-laws.  In  mostofthem  I 
the  division  of  the  members  of  the  corporation  into  nations  j 
prevails.  In  all  of  them  the  faculties  of  philosophy  (or  arts),  | 
theology,  lawfcml  and  canon),  and  medicine,  are  more  or 
le^s  ftilly  developed.  Some  contain  within  them  all  the 
iaculties  ; some  only  two  or  more.  Almost  all  have  a faculty 
of  arts  which,  even  where  it  is  politically  the  most  powerful 
(as  in  the  university  of  Paris),  is  regardetl  as  in  a great  mea- 
sure preparatory  to,  and  therefore  in  its  scientific  character 
inferior  to  the  others.  In  the  universities  of  spontaneous 
growth  the  privilege  of  conferring  degrees  appears  to  have 
hem  claimed  only  in  those  faculties  which  were  completely 
organized  ; in  the  factitious  universities  created  by  govern- 
ments, the  right  of  bestowing  degrees  in  all  faculties  ap- 
pears to  have  been  claimed,  even  Avhere  some  of  them  only 
were  cutrpletcly  organized.  In  some  of  these  bodies  the 
students  constituted  the  corporation  ; in  others,  the  masters 
or  teachers:  the  former  ap|>car  to  have  assimilated  them- 
selves to  the  model-university  of  Bologna;  the  latter,  to 
that  of  Paris.  The  Italian  universitir^  and  the  greater 
part,  if  not  all,  of  the  French  universities,  except  Paris, 
were  corporations  of  students.  The  Parisian  institutions 
Avere  adopted  in  England,  the  Germanic  Empire,  and  the 
states  on  the  Baltic.  Spanish  universities  nave  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  a compromise  betAvecn  the  tAvo  princi- 
ples : in  Salamanca  the  rector  Avas  elected  by  the  scholas- 
ticus  of  the  cathedral  from  among  the  stuefents,  and  the 
rector  appointed  the  professors  acd  fixed  their  salaries. 


This  division  of  the  old  universities  into  two  classes  ap- 
pears, like  cveiytlung  about  those  institutions,  to  have  had 
Its  origin  in  the  social  iiecesrities  of  the  time  and  coun- 
tries. Tlie  legal  faculty  predominated  in  the  Italian  uni- 
versities, and  the  Frcncn  universities  were  called  ‘ univer- 
sites  des  loix.’  Tlie  universities  of  this  type  w ill  be  found 
to  predominate  in  those  countries  in  which  the  Roman 
law  prevailed,  as  contradistinguished  from  Teutonic  Ger- 
many and  England,  and  the  ‘ pays  coutumiers’  of  France — 
in  the  countries  in  Avhich  the  old  Roman  civilization  had 
never  been  entirely  extirpated,  as  contradistinguished  from 
those  in  Avhich  the  Teutonic  invaders  formed  the  majority 
of  the  population.  In  the  former  there  Avas  a civilization 
apart  from  the  church  ; in  the  latter  there  was  no  civiliza- 
tion but  what  came  through  the  church.  In  the  former  a 
secular  and  independent  spirit  prevailed : the  univcrsitii»a 
were  incorporations  of  grow  n men  seeking  secular  learning. 
In  the  latter  a spirit  of  clerical  domination  prevailed  : the 
universities  were  corporations  of  teachers  seeking  to  exer- 
cise the  functions  oi  missionaries. 

Tlie  universities  founded  after  the  bemnning  of  the 
Rtformation  ailopted  the  great  outlines  of  the  organization 
of  their  predecessors : tne  political  incorporation,  the 
privileged  jurisdiction  and  power  of  making  bye-laws,  the 
faculties  and  modes  of  conferring  degrees  which  custom 
had  established.  But  the  altered  circumstances  of  society 
modified  considerably  their  external  relations.  The  terri- 
torial divisions  of  Euroj>e  had  come  to  l>e  more  sharply' 
defined,  and  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  to  be  more  ener- 
gcticallv  enforced  by  more  perfect  civil  and  military  or- 
ganization. The  day  ot  feudal  lords,  of  municipiiiliea 
and  other  privileged  cor]x>rations,  each  standing  upon  his 
or  its  dofence,  and  acknowledging  a limited  and  precarious 
subjection  to  the  nominal  nege  Avas  past ; the  day  of 
great  states,  of  territorial  governments,  had  come.  The 
same  political  poAA’cr  could  not  and  A\ou)d  not  bt'  conceded 
to  universities  that  had  formerly  been  given  to  them.  The 
old  Avere  restricted  in  their  priA'ileges ; the  ncAv  never 
received  them.  The  protracted  strife  between  the 
Romish  and  Protestant  churches  also  had  its  effect : uni- 
versities, though  no  longer  allowed  to  lay  down  the  law, 
Averc  chcrishea  as  advocates  of  a party.  Roman  Catholic 
and  Protestant  universities  Avere  erected  to  do  battle  for 
their  respective  creeds.  lAstlv,  other  sciences  had  had 
thvir  practical  utility  recognised,  in  the  same  Avay  as  the 
sciences  of  law  and  medicine  had  had  theirs  at  an  earlier 
period.  The  applications  of  mathematical  science  to  the 
purpe^s  of  war  and  navigation  had  given  an  impetus  to 
their  cultivation:  these  new  practical  pursuits  never  pro- 
duced a new  faculty,  but  they  lent  greater  importance  to 
the  miscellaneous  faculty  known  a.**  the  faculty  of  arts. 

The  number  of  univcnulies  founded  in  Europe,  from  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  doAvn  to  the  French  Revolution 
Avas  considerable.  In  Italy : — Messina,  1548 ; Fermo, 
1589;  Mondovi,  1600;  Parma,  lOUl  ; Cagliari,  1006  (re- 
established in  1704);  Mantua,  1023;  Urbino,  1071; 
Turin,  1723  ; Camerino,  1727  : Sassari,  1705  ; Milan,  1766  ; 
Genoa,  1783.  In  France; — Rheims,  1358;  Douay,  1.361; 
Besanijon,  1564;  Ponl-i-Mousson,  1.372;  Strasbourg,  1623, 
Corte  (in  Corsica)  after  1700.  In  Germany  : — ^Wittenberg, 
1302;  hVankfort  (on  the  (3dcr>,  1500  ; Mauhurg,  1527  (and 
again  in  1(553} ; Kunigsberg,  1544  ; Dillingen.  1549;  Jena. 
1538;  Helnistadt,  1370;  Altdorf,  1578;  Olmiitz,  1581; 
WvirzbTirg,  1382;  Griitz.  1386;  Giessen,  1007;  Paderbom, 
1615;  Rinteln,  1621  ; l^lzburg,  1023;  Osnabruck,  K53U; 
Munster,  1031  ; Pesth  (originally  at  Tymau,  thence  trans- 
ferred first  to  Ofen,  and  afterwards  to  Pesth'i,  1635;  Linz. 
1630;  Bamberg,  1048;  Herborn,  1(^;  Duisburg,  1055; 
Inspruck,  1672;  Halle.  1(>94;  Breslau,  1702;  Gottingen, 
1734 ; Fulda,  1734  ; Erlangen,  1743 ; Clausenberg,  1775 ; 
Bonn,  1778.  In  the  United  Provinces: — Leyden,  Ib"^  ; 
Francckcr,  1583;  Hardervryck,  lOtX) ; Groningen  (uncertain »; 
Utrecht,  1034.  In  Great  Britain:  — Edinburgh*,  1582; 
Al>enlcen(Marischal  College'i,  1593;  Dublin,  1591.  In  Spain 
and  Portugal : — Seville,  1.504  ; Tol^o,  1518;  Compostella, 
1532;  Baeza,  1533;  Gandia,  1549;  Osauna,  1549;  Alma- 
gro,  1552;  Orihucla,  1552;  Oviedo,  1580;  Ebora,  1G(X), 
Onate,  1(300.  In  the  Baltic  States: — Kiel,  1(365;  Lund, 
1668  ; Abo,  IG40;  Dorpat.  1032  (transformed  to  Pemau  in 
1099).  In  Poland: — Vilna,  1597;  Krakau,  16,32.  In 
Russia: — Kiew  (in  the  17th  century)  ; Moskau.  1755. 

Many  events  concurred  during  thisjMriod  to  lower 
1 universities  in  the  public  estimation.  'Hie  extension  of 
elementaiy  and  secondary'  schools  had  raised  the  standard 
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of  edm*ft<ion  amonp  thr*  cI.isacr  whicli  did  not  ro<;eive  a 
uiiivi^rsifv  education.  Tlie  invention  of  printing,  increasing 
the  lacifities  of  .private  study,  had  operatet!  in  the  same 
direction.  Tlie  uimiiiished  privilege*  and  restricted  juris- 
diction of  universities  had  iirmight  them  to  be  regarded 
merely  as  schools  of  a higher  order.  The  increasing  nnm- 
her  o^  learned  soeietU-s  mimnl  up  a hotly  of  non-acadcmical 
literati,  hostile  in  many  instances  to  t^e  academical ; and 
the  juiblic,  looking  only  to  the  transactions  of  these 
aocieties.  forgot  that  their  meinbent  were  indebted  for  their 
training  to  the  universities.  Thu  presumptuous  spirit  of 
amateur  d.ibblers  in  science  underNalued  these  institutions ; 
and,  in  the  feveii>ih  spirit  of  innovation  which  occasioned 
or  accompanie<i  the  French  Uevolntion,  they  too  were 
denounce<h  In  France  the  old  universities  have  entirely 
disappeared.  In  the  rest  of  Europe,  os  soon  as  the  storms 
of  tne  Revolution  were  passetl  over,  l)»ey  revived;  and 
adapting  themselves  more  tp  the  social  necessities  of  the 
age,  haM*  in  many  instances  started  with  increased  energy 
on  a fresh  career  of  utility.  An  account  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  Universities  of  Oxfortl,  Cambridge,  and 
some  others  of  the  more  important,  will  be  found  in  the 
articles  devoted  to  the  towns  in  which  they  are  situated  ; 
here  the  limits  of  a work  like  this  admit  of  no  more  than  a 
list  of  existing  universities,  with  the  numbers  of  their 
students  and  professor*  up  to  the  latest  period  for  wliich 
authentic  infoniiation  has  been  obtained. 


Italy. 

The  twoSiciUes 

Catania  (1840) 

3U) 

Messina 

Naples  f IH-IO) 

i:ui> 

Palermo  (Is^lO) 

400 

Papal  States  . 

Bologna  IMiD 

(^O 

Caiueriuo  1><10)  , 

li»0 

Ferrara  (IS40J 

150 

Macemta  . 

Perugia  (IWo; 

2(K) 

Rome  (1840) 

4U> 

Urbino 

•200 

Tuscany 

Florence  (1S40) 

200 

Pisa  (1840’1 . 

4,50 

Siena  (1840  j 

250 

Sardinia.  . 

Cagliari  (1840) 

240 

Genoa  (IWO) 

4o(l 

Sassari  (1840) 

240 

Turin  (1840', 

811 

Piirnn  . 

. . (1840) 

410 

Modena 

Austrian  Italy  . 

Ma'.Uiia 

Padua  (1j^40) 

4 16 

l*avia  (184*)) 

i:ioo- 

Tub  Pkninsula. 

Spain  . . 

Alcala 

:«!4 

L'etveia  . 

573 

Granada 

81*2 

Huesca  . 

r>37 

Onate 

•27i) 

Orihuela 

124 

Oviedo 

420 

Palma  . , 

177 

Salamanca  . 

418 

Saragossa  (1828; 

HU' 

Santiago  (1828) 

1050 

Seville 

80# 

Toleilo 

257 

Valencia  (1828') 

1550 

Valladolid  (1828) 

1248 

Puitugal  . . 

Coimbra 

Franck. 

Ui09 

The  phrase  ‘ Royal  University  of  France  ’ is  almost 
equivalent  to  that  of  * national  system  of  education  in 
France.’  The  governing  body  is  the  council  of  public 
instruction,  ufwnich  the  minister  of  public  instnrclion  is 
the  president.  All  educational  institutions,  from  elc- 
rnentar}’  schools  upwards,  are,  with  half-a-dozen  excep- 
tions. under  the  direction  of  this  body.  Under  the  eonn- 
eillors  are  inspectors-fi^eneral  of  the  university,  w hose  office 
it  is  to  examine  all  schools  and  colleges  onre  n year. 
The  educational  fuirctions  discharged  by  Universities  in 
other  nations  of  Europe  are  vested  in  l\ventv-six  acade- 
P.  C.,  No.  1019. 


mies,  each  of  which  has  a territory  of  two  or  more  depait- 
ments  allotted  to  it.  At  the  head  of  each  academy  are 
a rector,  two  inspectors,  and  a council : they  have  the 
superintendence  over  all  the  schools  in  their  dUtrictn. 
The  academy  includes  the  factillies;  but  all  the  faculties 
are  not  organized  in  ever}'  academy,  and  some  have  none. 
There  are  ax  faculties  of  Roman  Catholic  theology*, — at 
Aix,  Bordeaux,  Lyon,  Paris,  Rouen,  Toulouse  : and  two  of 
Protestant  theology,  one  Luthenro,  at  Strasbourg,  and  one 
CalvinisUc,  at  Montauban,  under  tire  academy  of  Toulouse. 
There  arc  nine  faculties  of  law, — at  Aix,  Caen,  Dijon, 
Grenoble,  Paris,  Poitiers,  Rennes,  Strasbourg,  and  Toulouse. 
There  are  three  faculties  of  medicine, — at  Grenoble.  Paris, 
and  Monl)>ellier,  with  seventeen  secondary  schools  of  medi- 
cine. And  there  arc  seven  liaculties  of  literature, — Paris, 
Strasbourg,  Bordeaux,  Toulouse,  Caen,  Dijon,  and  Besan- 
^n.  The  faculties  consist  of  a variable  number  of  profoit- 
sors,  one  of  whom  is  dean,  and  a committee  of  whom  examine 
candidates  for  degrees.  The  students  sufficiently  advanced 
to  study  the  sciences  taught  by  the  faculties  are  instructed 
in  royal  colleges,  and  are  classified  aceonling  as  they  reside 
within  or  witnout  the  walls.  The  academies  oic  : — 

StiuIrnU. 

HoTal  Witliin  thf  Witliout  Uic 


-\ix  . 

. 

Prof^Mori. 

«a)U. 

14 

100 

•230 

Amiens 

. 

12 

121 

IHO 

Angers 

. 

12 

118 

no 

Besan^on  . 

12 

110 

160 

Bordeaux 

. 

13 

170 

1*20 

Bourges  . 

. 

12 

129 

120 

Caen  . 

. 

13 

212 

290 

Cahors  . 

. 2 

22 

90 

160 

Clermont  . 

. 3 

42 

289 

292 

Dijon  . . 

. 

13 

88 

irai 

Doimi 

. 

12 

131 

no 

Grenuhle  . 

. 

14 

m 

141 

Limoges  . 

. 

11 

88 

2-20 

I.VOIl  . . 

. 

20 

270 

204 

Metz  . 

. 

15 

19U 

240 

Montpellier 

. 2 

23 

199 

350 

Nancy 

Nimes 

. 

14 

110 

200 

. 3 

39 

305 

200 

Orleans  . 

. 2 

24 

241 

•280 

Pans  . . 

. 7 

180 

1029 

3324 

Pau 

. 1 

12 

57 

90 

Poitiers  , 

15 

130 

201 

Rennes 

. 3 

:i*i 

:t40 

407 

Roneu 

17 

104 

491 

Strasbourg 

14 

121 

2C<i 

Toulouse  . 

. 

15 

112 

23tt 

Ghkat  Britain. 

Oxford  k'reKidcnt  memben  in  May.  1842>  . 1G13 

Cambridge  (resident  members  in  Nov.,  1840j  . I7f>t 
T.ondon  ....... 

Durham 
St.  Andrews 

Glasgow  ....... 

Aberdeen  . 

Kdinburgh  ....... 

Dublin  


Gkrmany. 


Austria  * • . 

. Oratx  ClS'JS) 

Fro#r*»orv 

SUldMU. 

321 

Inmiiruak  rlwa4) 

352 

Lemiwrg  (1833) 

1311 

Olmulz  : 1833;  . 

082 

Pe«th(lRti4)  . 

16U) 

Prague  (l8'25)  , 

55 

1449 

Vienna  (18'tH)  . 

77 

2020 

Pnisfiia  . 

. Berlin  (1838)  . 

94 

1770 

Bonn  n83H)  . 

57 

828 

Bre.-ilau  (1K48)  . 

47 

951 

Gfvilswald  (1838) 

28 

210 

Halle  . , 

53 

844 

Kbnig^l>erg  (1838) 

37 

430 

Bavaria  . • 

. Kriangen  (1840) 

34 

325 

MSmeh  (1»10> . 

71 

1440 

Wurzburg  (184(tj 

31 

447 

Baden  . . 

. FfcilHirg  (1840) 

35 

315 
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Baden  . . . 

Heidelberg  (1840)  . 

55 

G22 

Hesse  Darmstadt 

Giessen  (into > . . 

30 

377 

Hesse  C^asacI  . 

Marburg  f 1840) 

:tK 

27U 

Saxony  . • • 

Leipzig  (1840  . 

HI 

025 

Hanover  . 

GoUingen  (1840)  , 

Hl» 

t>75 

Wiirlembcrg  , • 

Tubingen  (1840;  . 

44 

720 

Mcckleiihurg,  . 

Koslock  ,1840;  , . 

31 

115 

(.Savijfny,  GeteAicAte  df-9  Romitc^I^hU  im  MiUeiai~ 
ier ; Ackenoann,  InMtitutioMt  Hutoriit  Mfdicitue^  Bu- 
laui,  Historia  Universitah*  Pari$iensu ; Ptuquier,  Rf- 
cherches  de  la  France;  Edinburgh  Review,  June,  18J1, 
ajl.  • Engiiih  UniverniUea — Oxforu Muiiient,  Geechichte 
der  Kntsttihune  und  Eutipickelung  tier  hoken  Schulen 
umers  Erdtkedet ; Quarterly  Journal  r^f  Education ; 
Baibi,  Abrigi  de  Gwf^raphie ; American  Almanac  I'ar 
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Duel  . . .Ill 

ZiiritlUlKWj  • • I*" 

Bki.oiuu. 

Bru«.els(lH37)  . . 210 

(;he«t(IH37;  . . 21»2 

I.i^ge  (lurw  . . . 

Louvain  (1K<7}  . • 2T)0 

Holland. 

Groningvn  (UMO)  • . 27*1 

Leyden  (1^^)  . . bl4 

Utrecht  (1H40>  . . 510 


Baltic  Statm. 

I’l  uTf «*»n.  II  l*. 

Deimtaik  . . • Coi>enl»a4ren  . . L30l 

KicUlKiS).  . . 20  :«)0 

Nonvay  . . . ClirisstinniH  . ..  000 

Sweden  . . . I.und(lKWj.  , . TiO  0-l-> 

Up>ala  t IK1H_)  . , 00  l^kiO 
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Oharkoff  (IH3Hi  . 

Hi 

315 

Dorpat(Is:Mj  .... 

74 

.50.3 

Ilclsingfursc 

422 

Kasan  ( 1838)  .... 

76 

170 

Kicw(l8:i.5)  .... 

W 

20:t 

Moscow  (IKW)  • 

00 

Oil 

Petersburg  (1838)  . . 

Vladimir  ..... 

73 

3h5 

Warsaw  (lH35y , . . . 

.* 

408 

Gkerck. 

Ptv(«s»or». 

Kingdom  of  Greece  Athens 
Ionian  Islands  . . Corfu  (18.39) 

! io 

Umtkd  States  of  North  zVxierica. 

As  in  EnglaiiJ  and  ScotUnd,  the  medical  and  lejral 
profesisiuns  are  in  the  United  .Slate*  educated  principally 
HI  distinct  achooU;  and  this  is  in  the  latter  coiiritrv  the 
case  also  in  a great  measure  with  the  students  of  theology. 
The  colleges  or  uiiivcrsitica  contain  therefore  in  general 
only  a faculty  of  arts. 

Accoi-ding  to  the  last  census  of  the  United  States,  there 
were  172  universities  or  colleges,  with  10,233  students. 
The  • American  Alnianac,’  for  1843,  enumerates  10:1,  with 
0030  students  ; remarking  that  they  aic  only  distinguished 
from  academies  by  the  privilege  of  granting  degrees,  and 
that  many  of  them  are  so  imperfeetly  organize<l  us 
scaicely  to  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  By  this  remark  is 
to  be  understood  ratlter  a high  character  of  the  academies 
than  a low  character  of  the  colleges  in  the  old  States  : the 
impeiiectly  organized  colleges  are  in  the  States  mostly 
admitted  into  the  Union.  From  the  list  of  college.*  in 
the  United  Stales  given  in'llie  American  Almanac  for 
1843,’  it  appeal's  that  there  are  in — Maine.  2 ; New  Hamp- 
shire, 1 ; Vermont,  3 ; Massachusetts,  3 ; Rhode  Island,  1 ; 
Connecticut,  3 ; New  York,  (3;  New  .Jersey,  2 ; Pennsyl- 
vania, H;  Delaware,!;  Maryland,  3;  District  of  Columbia, 
3;  Virginia,  7;  North  Carolina.  3;  South  Carolina,  2; 
Georgia,  5;  Alabama,  3 ; Mississippi.  2;  Louisiana,  5; 
Tennessee,  5;  Kentucky,  8 ; Ohio.  lU  ; Indiana,  3;  Illinois, 
4 ; Missouri,  7 ; Michigan,  3.  Total,  103  : total  of  slu- 1 
dents  0930.  As  to  the  religious  du'ection  or  influence 
under  which  these  colleges  are  conducted,  see  Umteo 
Stat£.s,  p.  14. 

Tiiere  are  at  present  in  the  United  States  28  medical 
schools,  witii  172  professors  and  2105  students ; 39  theolo- 
mcal  schools,  wiln  102  professors  and  about  1300  stu- 
dents ; and  10  law  schools,  witli  19  professors  and  384 
Students. 

Of  the  condition  of  the  universities  in  the  otiu  i iKpoblica 
of  North  and  South  America,  since  the  establishment  of' 
their  independenoe,  there  is  no  authentic  information. 


UNIVERSITY.  This  word  is  the  English  form  of  the 
Latin  univertilas,  which  is  often  u«fd  by  the  best  Latiu 
writers.  The  adjective  ‘ universus’ aignittes  tiie  whole  of 
anylhiug,  as  contrasted  with  its  parts  ; the  plural  ‘ universi’ 
also  is  often  used  to  express  an  entire  number  of  persons 
or  tilings,  as  opposed  to  individual  persons  or  things.  The 
uses  of  the  word  univeraitas  may  be  derived  from  the 
meaning  of  universus.  Univeraitas  is  used  by  the  Latin 
writers  to  express  the  whole  of  anything,  as  contrasted  with 
iU  parts : Uius  Cicero  speaks  of  all  mankind  as  ' universitas 
generis  humani and  he  proceeds  to  instance  individuals 
i singull)  as  the  ultimate  elements  of  this  universitas.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  the  notion  of  univeraitas  tliat  all  the  ele- 
uients  should  be  alike  ; ‘ univeisitas  rerum  ’ is  Cicero’s  ex- 
pression for  the  whole  of  thinn — for  alt  thinn  viewed  as 
tiling  one  whole.  Tile  word  universitas  ap^ies  either  to 
li  number  of  things,  or  of  pei-sons,  or  of  rights,  viewed  as  a 
whole.  The  Roman  junsU  expressed  by  the  term  • uni- 
versitas bonorum  ’ the  whole  of  a property  as  contrasted 
with  the  parts  (singulae  res)  which  compo^  it.  Such  a 
univeraitas  might  be  the  object  of  a universal  succession, 
a term  which  signifitnl  the  immediate  passing  from  one 
person  to  another  of  all  tliat  could  be  comprehended  under 
.such  a universitas  of  prO|>erty.  The  Roman  hereditas  is 
an  instance  of  sucl\  universal  succession. 

Rights  and  duties  are  properly  attached  to  individuals  aa 
tlieir  .subjects  ; but  a numberot  individuals  maybe  viewed 
for  certain  legal  purposes  as  one  person  or  as  a unity. 
Thus  the  notion  of  a number  of  persons  forming  a juristical 
(HTsun,  or  a universitas,  obtained  among  the  Romans,  and 
universitas  was  a general  name  for  various  associations  of 
individuals,  who  were  also  indicated  by  the  names  of  col- 
legia and  corpora.  Tlie  essential  character  of  these  uni- 
versitates  of  persons,  viewed  as  juristical  persons,  was  the 
capacity  of  Having  and  acquiring  property.  The  property, 
when  had  or  acquired,  might  be  applied  to  any  purposes 
which  the  nature  of  the  association  required : but  it  wa.s 
the  capacity  of  the  association  to  have  and  acquire,  like 
an  individual,  that  was  the  essential  characteristic  of  the 
body  ns  a universitas  ; and  the  purposes  for  w hich  the  pro- 
perty might  be  had  or  acquireil  were  no  more  a part  of  the 
notion  of  a universitas,  than  the  purposes  for  which  an  in- 
dividual has  or  acquires  propeily  are  part  of  his  capacity  to 
have  or  acejuire. 

The  universities  or  corporate  bodies  at  Rome  were  very' 
numerous.  There  were  curporations  of  bakers,  publicani 
or  farmers  of  the  revenue,  of  scribae,  and  others.  Tlio 
name  was  also  applied  in  the  sense  above  explained  to  ei- 
vitates,  municipia,  and  respublicae  ; and  also  to  the  com- 
ponent parti  of  them,  as  curiae,  vici,  fora,  conciliabula, 
and  casleUa. 

From  tlie  Roman  words  univer^tas,  collegium,  corpus, 
are  derived  the  terms  university,  college,  and  corporation 
of  modern  langui^es;  and  though  these  words  have  ob- 
tained modifted  significations  in  modem  times,  so  as  not 
to  be  inditfercntly  applicable  to  the  same  things,  they  all 
agree  in  retaining  the  fbndamcnlal  signification  of  the 
terms,  whatever  may  have  been  superadded  to  them. 
Tliere  is  now  no  university,  college,  or  corporation  which 
is  not  a juristical  person  in  the  sense  above  explained : 
wherever  these  words  are  applied  to  any  association  of  p*‘r- 
sons  nut  stamped  with  this  mark,  it  is  an  abuse  of  terms 
which  requires  no  further  comment. 

The  word  university,  in  its  modem  acceptation,  has  often 
been  misunderstood.  Its  projicr  meaning  is  explained  in 
Uiis  article  ; and  the  application  of  the  term  to  assouiatioiis 
of  teachers  or  pupils  is  explained  in  the  article  V.m- 

VERSITIKS. 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  OXFORD,  is  said  to  liave 
been  founded  in  the  year  872,  by  King  Alfred  the  Great : 
but  tills  story,  it  is  believed,  is  not  older  than  the  fourteenth 
century.  Smith,  the  historian  of  Die  college,  has  clearly 

Erovea  that  it  was  created  by  the  liberality  of  William  of 
turliam,  rector  of  Bish^'p-Wcarmouth,  who  died  in  1M9. 
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iPAving  a «im  of  money  to  provide  a permanent  endow- 
ment lor  the  maintenance  of*  Master*.’ with  a preference 
to  persons  bom  in  the  parts  nearest  to  Durham.  'Hie  first 
pnrehase  with  this  bequest  was  made  in  125^),  and  the  first 
statutes  are  dated  in  12W,  which  year  may  he  considered 
as  that  of  the  permanent  fenmdation  of  the  College,  llie 
chief  benefactors  since  that  period  have  been  Kina;  Henry 
IV.;  Walter  SkirJaw,  bishop  of  Durham;  Henry  Percy, 
earl  of  Northumberland  ; Robert  Dudley,  carl  of  I.eici’afer; 
the  Hev.  Robert  Gunsley ; .Tohn  Frestonc,  Esq. ; Sir  Simon 
Bennet.  Bart. ; the  Rev.  Charles  Greenwood ; Dr.  John 
KailclifTe  ; and  Dr.  John  Browne. 

The  present  foundation  consists  of  a mxster,  thirteen 
fellows,  sixteen  scholars,  some  exhibitioners,  and  a bible- 
clcrk. 

Of  the  fellowships,  two,  founded  by  William  of  Durham,  j 
arc  open,  with  a preference.  c/rtnn»  to  pei-M)ns 

horn  m the  parts  nearest  to  Durham.  Three  were  (bun<led 
tn  14ti3  by  Kijip  Henry  IV.  at  the  reqiiest  of  Walter 
Skirlaw,  with  a preference  to  persons  born  in  the  diocese 
of  York  or  Durham,  who  are  recpiired  to  take  holy  orders  be- 
fore they  can  hea<lmittcd  actual  fellows.  Three  were  founded 
hy  Henry  I*ercy.  in  1442.  for  persons  bom  in  the  diocese  of 
Durham,  Carlisle,  or  York,  with  a preference,  c<r/erf» 
jtaribusi,  to  natives  of  the  coim^  of  Northumberland  ; and 
fimr  were  founded  in  1631,  by  Sir  Simon  Brunet,  to  which 
those  only  arc  elipble  who  arc  or  have  been  scholars  on 
Im  foundation.  In  1714  Dr.  Radcliffe  attached  to  this 
coHeije  two  feJlowshim  ‘ for  persons  who  arc  Ma.sters  of 
Arts,  and  entered  on  tno  phj*>.ic  line they  are  tenable  for 
ten  years,  during  half  of  which  time  the  fellows  are  re- 
(piircd  to  travel  abroad.  The  appointment  to  this  founda- 
tion is  vested  in  the  electors  for  Radclitfe’s  Librarian. 

In  1H37  a civil  law  fellowship  was  founded  in  this  collcjic 
hy  Mary  Ann,  Viscountess  Sitimouth,  in  honor  of  her  father 
the  late  Lord  Stowell,  some  time  fellow  of  this  So<  icty. 
'fhis  fellowship  is  open  to  all  members  of  the  University  of 
Oxford  who  have  passed  the  examination  for  the  deffree  of 
Bachelor  of  .Arts,  and  rs  tenable  for  seven  years. 

Oftho  st'holarshijw,  six  arc  open  to  natives  only  of  the 
county  of  York,  viz.:  one  founded  in  l.VJO,  by  ttie  Rev. 
Otho  ilunt ; three  in  1595.  by  John  Frestone,  Esq. : and  two 
in  170-4,  by  Dr.  John  Browne,  some  time  Master  of  the 
colleee.  Four,  founded  in  1631  by  Sir  Simon  Bennet,  are 
opi'n  to  all  ]>er8on8  bom  in  the  province  of  Canterbury. 
Six  are  open  without  any  restriction  as  to  place  of  birth  ; 
of  these  one  was  foumlefi  in  15H0,  by  Mr.  Hcame  or  Heron  ; , 
two  in  15S6.  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Browne,  since  anj»mentwl  ! 
hy  the  Society  ; and  three  were  establislied  l>v  the  colle^  i 
m 1S37  ami  1841,  | 

Of  the  exhibitions,  four,  foundeti  in  1618,  were  for  natives 
of  Kent,  to  be  elected  from  the  jrrammar-schools  of  Maid-  i 
stone  and  Rochester ; two,  foundeti  in  15K7,  hy  Robert  j 
Dudley,  earl  of  I>eicester,  are  vested  in  his  heir* ; and  two, 
founded  by  Tjuly  Holford,  arc  in  alimentation  of  exhi- 
bitions from  the  Chaiter-House.  There  arc  some  other* 
of  small  value.  An  exhibition,  established  in  1840,  is 
annually  piven  to  the  best  proficient  in  mathematics. 

The  patronape  of  this  collepe  eomprise.H  the  rectories  of 
Tarrant  Gunville  in  Dorsetshire,  North  (Jemey  in  Glouces- 
tershire, HcadtKJurne  Worthy  in  riarapsliirc,  filton  in  Hun- 
tingdonshire, Checkendon  in  Oxforttshirc,  Kinpstlon  in 
Somersetshire.  Bccklcy  in  Sussex,  and  Melsonby  in  York- 
shire ; with  the  vicarage  of  Amoliffc  in  Yorkshire,  and 
the  ctirary  of  Flamstead  in  Hertfordshire. 

.Among  the  more  eminent  persons  educated  in  this  college 
were.  Walter  Skirlaw,  bishop  of  Durham,  already  mentioned, 
Richanl  Flemming,  bishop  of  Lincoln, Tobie  Matthevr.  arch- 
bishop of  York,  Archbishop  Abbot,  George  Horne,  bishop 
of  Norwich,  I..c(>nRrd  anil  Thoitius  Dieges  the  mathe- 
maticians, Sir  Dudley  Digges,  .Sir  George  t.’rokc.  Lord  Her- 
bert of  Cherbuiy,  Dr.  Radcliffe,  William  Elstob,  Carte  the 
historian,  Sir  Robert  Chamberi,  Sir  William  .Tones,  Mr. 
Wyndham.  the  Marquis  of  Hasling*.  and  the  late  Lords 
Eldon  and  Stowell. 

The  earliest  locality  in  which  William  of  Durham's 
scholars  first  aasemhlei  was  called  University  Hall,  which 
now  makes  part  of  the  site  of  Brazenose  College.  From 
this  hall  they  removed  to  the  present  site  in  the  High- 
street.  according  to  the  most  probable  conjecture,  in  1343. 

Little  information  is  now  to  he  recovered  respecting  the 
character  of  the  budding*  which  this  SiK-icty  occupied  pre- 
vious to  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  About  that  time  the  vari- 


ous tenements  inhabited  by  the  Society  were  pidled  down, 
and  the  whole  rc-eihfied  in  a quadrangular  form,  hut  with- 
out exact  proportions,  a*  its  progress  depended  on  their 
funds. 

<-)f  the  present  buildint^  of  this. College,  forming  two 
courts,  the  hall  was  begun  in  1640.  but  was  not  completed 
till  the  reign  of  Chaile*  II.  The  chapel  was  completed  in 
166.").  The  libraiy,  on  thesouthside,  beyond  the  principal 
iMiadrangle,  was  finished  in  1669.  Frora'lbc  eastern  side  of 
the  principal  ipiadrangle,  the  smalkT  court  is  entereil  by  a 
narrow  jiassage.  The  grand  front  of  this  College,  with  two 
gatewaj-s,  each  with  a tower  above,  extendi  upwards  of  two 
hundred  and  sixty  feet,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  ornament* 
of  the  High-street.  Statues  of  (Jueen  Mary  and  Queen  Anne 
stand  above  the  gateway*  of  the  courts  toward  the  street,  and 
others  of  King  James  II.  and  Dr.  Radcliffe  above  the 
gateways  withm.  Some  additional  buildings  toward  the 
High-street  have  been  recently  erected,  in  what  ia  called 
the  Gothic  style. 

The  king  is  the  visitor  of  this  College.  The  number  of 
members  upon  the  books,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year  (1843i  was  249. 

(Smith’s  Annnlit  of  Coilfge : Chalmers’s  Coi~ 

hgfn  artd  /Jallt  of  Or/orH,  8vo„  18U);  Ingram's  Memo^ 
riofs  of  Or/ord,  4to.,  1H37,  vol.  i.;  Oxford  (/diversity 
Calendar  for  1842.1 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGF>,  LONDON,  had  its  origin  in 
a project,  which  \vas  first  promulgated  in  the  year  1825,  for 
founding  a University  in  I.ondon  hy  means  of  public  sub- 
scription. The  promoter*  of  this  scheme  had  in  view  three 
rinci|>al  objects.  In  the  first  place  they  desired  to  bring 
ome  to  the  doors  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  the 
means  of  a complete  education — to  place  the  benefit*  of 
enlarged  mental  cultivation  for  their  sons,  at  the  simple 
coat  of  the  instruction,  within  the  reach  of  parent*  who 
might  be  deterred  from  seeking  those  advantages  for  their 
children  by  the  additional  ex]iense  and  risks  of  residence 
St  the  old  universities  ; or  who  might  deem  it  advisable  that 
youths  between  boyhood  and  manhood,  while  pursuing  an 
academical  course  of  study,  should  continue  under  parental 
control.  Secondly,  they  proposedto  affurdthe  opportunitr 
of  receiving  a university  education  to  the  various  classes  of 
society  in  England  who.  not  being  members  of  the  Church 
of  England,  were  excluded  in  a greater  or  leas  degree  from 
OxfonI  ami  Cambriilge.  A third  purpose  was  the  eata- 
bliahmcnt  in  the  metropolis  of  extended  and  systematic 
courses  of  education  for  professional  pursiftfs— forthe  Facul- 
ties, namely,  of  I.aws  and  Medicine,  and  for  Civil  Engineer- 
ing. 

The  proposal  w.xs  favourably  receiveil.  In  a few  months 
aBcr  it*  announcement,  which  was  in  March,  the  fund* 
sufficient  to  set  the  University  on  foot  were  rawed  by  sub- 
scriptiotts  for  UKV.  shares,  ami  by  a few  donations  of  50/. 
each.  In  the  autumn  the  site  on  which  the  College  now 
stand*  was  procured  ; and  before  the  close  of  the  year  a 
Council  consisting  of  M membem  was  elected  lor  the 
management  of  the  institution  under  the  provisions  of  a 
ilecil  of  settlement  soon  alterwanls  executed  by  llte  pro- 
prietors, and  bearing  date  in  February,  1826.  A design  for 
the  building  by  the  late  Mr.  Wilkins  was  approved  in  the 
coursi*  of  that  year,  ami  the  first  atone  wa*  laid  on  the  30th 
April,  1827.  by  His  Royal  Highness  the  IXikc  of  Snhsex. 

.Alter  the  lajiae  of  eighteen  months,  occupied  in  the  erec- 
tion of  the  building,  in  collecting  books,  apparatus,  and 
other  neceasniy  objects,  in  settling  the  academical  system, 
ami  in  appointing  professors,  course*  of  instruction  in  the 
three  faculties  af  Arte.  Laws,  and  Medicine  were  com- 
menced in  the  month*  of  October  and  November,  182K 
and  the  institution  liefore  the  close  of  that  year  was  in  full 
o]M*ration  in  all  the  usual  branches  of  academic  learning, 
except  theologj'. 

The  system  of  instruction  differed  from  that  in  ordinaiy 
use  childly  in  the  frequency  of  examination,  both  in  the 
class-rooms  and  at  flxra  times  during  the  academical  ses- 
sion. It  was  also  distinguished  by  course*  of  Lecture*,  ex- 
tending through  the  session,  on  the  Language  and  Jjterature 
of  England,  and  other  modem  languages,  and  on  His- 
tory. For  the  classes  in  Arts  and  Laws  the  sesmon  was 
fixed  to  commence  in  the  middle  of  October  and  terminate 
at  the  end  of  June.  For  the  Medical  classes  the  session 
was  diviileil  into  two  portions,  a winter  and  a summer 
term.  'Fhe  former  begin*  on  the  1st  of  October  and 
concludes  in  April : the  latter  commences  on  the  1st  of 
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l\I«y  and  lerminalcs  at  the  end  of  July.  The  subjedsof  r 
imtniclion  'ftete  to  be  treated  more  extensively  than  it 
had  been  the  pradice  to  treat  them;  and  ComparatiNe  j 
Anatomy  and  Patholaeical  Anatomy  were  fur  the  first  time  | 
made  subject*  of  courses  of  lectures  in  a la>ndon  school  of 
medicine.  All  persons  above  the  age  of  fifteen  years  * 
were  to  be  admitted  without  restriction  or  examination  to  I 
anv  of  the  classes. 

The  remuneration  of  the  professors  wta  made  to  depend  [ 
on  the  fees  paid  by  the  students  who  entered  their  classes.  [ 
A certain  amount  however,  varying  according  to  circum*  j 
stances,  was  guaranteed  to  them  for  the  first  three  years.  | 
If  the  amount  of  fees  exceed  a certain  sum,  a portion  ii  j 
retained  by  the  college  towards  defraying  tlic  expenses  of 
the  establishment.  | 

The  omiKHton  of  the  subject  of  thcologv  from  the  couiw 
of  study  in  the  proposed  new  University  bad  from  the  first 
given  rise  to  niiich  dUdmsion,  and  it  was  eagerly  seized  as 
a pretext  for  affixing  a stigma  on  the  project,  by  repreM*nt 
ing  it  as  a plan  to  found  a University  on  the  principle  of 
indifference  to  relipon  ; and  it  was  urged  again&t  its  claims 
to  aupport,  that  no  system  of  education  in  which  theology 
was  not  comprised  would  be  complete.  But  it  was  con- 
sidered a sufficient  answer  to  these  charges,  that  the  insti- 
tution was  intended  for  the  instruction  of  students  as  lay- 
men only  ; to  give  an  education  for  the  ministers  of 
religion  as  such  was  no  part  of  the  founders’  scheme : | 
for  young  men  designed  for  the  Church  of  England,  Oxford 
and  (.'ambridge  existed  already,  and  were  sufficient:  and  : 
to  agree  on  a system  of  theological  instruction  for  ministers 
of  various  denorainations  was  obviously  impossible.  That 
tlie  omission  of  religious  instruction  was  not  owing  to  in- 
difference, appeared  from  the  fact  that  an  earnest  but  not 
very  judicious  attempt  to  reconcile  the  introduction  of  in- 
struction in  theology  with  the  principle  of  the  instituUon — 
the  admission  of  all  classes  without  the  distinction  of 
creed — was  the  subject  of  anxious  deliberat  ion  ; and  a pro- 
posal was  at  one  time  entertained  and  nearly  adopted,  to 
give  theological  instruction  in  three  classes,  viz.  theolog)' 
by  a member  of  the  Church  cd"  England,  ecclesiastical 
history  b}'  a member  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and 
Biblical  criticUm  by  a member  of  one  of  the  dissenting 
congregations.  But  the  im)iraclicahility  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment was  foreseen,  and  it  was  wisely  abandoned.  The 
determination  not  to  be  biass4’d  hvthe  imputations  ofthvir 
adversaries  was  the  more  readily  aetpuesced  in  by  the 
many  zealous  supporters  of  the  London  University,  who. 
differing  in  their  modes  of  worship,  agreed  in  the  sincerity 
of  llu’ir  religioiw  opinions,  from  the  con.ddcralion  that 
since  it  was  not  proposed  to  found  a College  in  which 
young  men  should  reside,  but  rather  a Hall  in  which  they 
should  meet  during  a certain  portion  only  of  every  day  to 
rei'clve  inilniction,  it  might  be  safely  and  properly  lett  to 
the  parents  and  guardians  of  students  to  provide  for  their 
religious  education  and  devotional  exercises. 

It  happened  indeed  that  although  the  must  strenuous 
advocates  of  the  University  were  found,  as  was  to  he  ex- 
pected, among  the  leading  memhors  of  the  lihoral  party  in 
politics,  headed,  as  in  other  recent  cases  of  popular  mea- 
sures which  had  the  extension  of  education  fortneir  object, 
by  Lord  Brmigham  (then  Mr.  Brougham  , and  well  sup- 

fiorted  by  the  most  enlightened  classes  of  dissinterH,  yet  the 
1st  of  contributors  to  the  funds  fur  founding  the  institution 
comprised  persons,  members  of  the  uceragi?  us  well  as 
otliers,  of  so  many  various  parties,  ana  so  considerable  a 
proportion  of  those  w ho  sub^ribed  must  largely  were  men 
of  rank  and  members  ofthe  Church  of  hlaglatid,  that  their 
names  and  well-known  opinions  were  sufficient  evidence 
that  the  aims  of  the  founders  were  of  a catholic,  and  not 
of  a sectarian  or  party  character.  The  number  of  persons 
who  became  shareholders  was  about  eleven  hundred,  and 
the  sum  fur  which  they  subscribed  was  upwanU  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty-one  thovisand  poumls.  The  amount 
of  donations  was  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds.  Tlie  number  of  students  who  had  enteretl  the 
dosses  during  the  fir^t  year  were  five  hundred  and  fifiy- 
seven.  Of  these  two  hundred  and  sixly-nine  were  for 
blanches  of  general  education,  one  humiied  ami  twenty- 
three  attended  the  law  classes  only,  and  one  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  were  medical  students.  The  nuinlK;r  in  the 
second  year  amounted  to  five  h<imircd  and  ninety-six,  but 
tlie  proportions  liui  varicil:  the  entries  to  the  law  daiwe.s 
luid  diminished,  while  those  of  the  medical  sdiool  had 


risen  to  two  hundred  and  fifty-six,  and  there  was  an  iu- 
crease  in  the  clasM’S  in  literature  and  the  sciences. 

It  will  not  here  be  nut  of  place  to  mention,  tlial  as  scon 
as  the  efi'orts  of  its  friends  luid  succeeded  in  raising  capital 
enough  for  Uie  estahlLshmeiit  of  (his  imstitiitinn,  another 
College,  precisely  similar  in  its  nature,  excepting  that  it 
contained  classes  for  instruction  in  the  teacU  of  the  K»(a- 
tilished  Church,  was  founded  in  the  Strand,  under  the 
name  ot'  King's  College,  Ixindon,  and  under  tiie  auspices 
of  the  bishops  and  clerg\'  of  the  Church  of  England. 

In  the  year  1k:K)  an  application  was  maile  to  the  crow  n 
for  a charter  of  incorporation  for  the  University  of  I»n- 
don.  In  the  year  1K2T>  indeed  a bill  had  been  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Commons  with  a view  to  incorporate 
the  proprietors  by  act  of  parliament,  but  an  objection 
having  been  raised  tliat  it  could  only  pass  as  a private 
bill,  it  had  l>cen  allowed  to  drop.  Tlie  charter  as  prayed 
for  had  gone  through  nearly  alt  its  usual  forms,  when  its 
progress  was  stayed  l»j‘  the  opposition  of  the  Univ«i»iiie» 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  aivl  no  further  proceedings 
towards  its  completion  were  taken  until  the  year  1S33, 
when  tlie  application  was  renewed,  and  the  petition  of  the 
Council  of  the  University  w a.s  on  this  occioiion  seconded  by 
an  address  to  tlie  throne  from  the  city  of  London.  It  wa.s 
again  opposed  by  the  two  old  Uiuvendties,  Imt  new  adver- 
saries had  also  t^en  the  field : these  were  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  of  London,  and  the  teachers  of  medicine 
and  surgeiy  in  the  hospitals  of  the  metropolis,  with  other 
i memben*  of  Uie  Faculty.  'Hie  mailer  was  referred  to  the 
, Privy  (founeil.  before  whom  the  case  was  argued  during 
I three  days  in  the  months  of  April  and  May,  1834.  All  the 
oppoaing  parties  agreed  in  one  objection  to  the  gi'onting 
of  this  charter.  U was  considered  that  the  conferring  on 
j the  new  institution  the  title  of  Vnirertitt/  would  invest  it 
j with  the  privilege  of  granting  dojnces,as  incidental  to  that 
I title,  and  again-st  its  po»>es»ing  tliis  privilege  they  all  pru- 
! te*.te^,  but  llic  groumts  on  which  their  opposition  was  iMUK'd 
differed.  Tlic  petition  presented  to  the  king  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  expressed  the  alarm  of  tliat  body  ‘ that 
serioiu  injury  would  accrue  to  numerous  antieut  institutions, 
and  much  eoiwtpieiit  evil  to  the  public,  if  a right  to 
confer  any  academical  distinctions  doj<ignalcd  by  the  same 
titles  or  accompanied  with  the  same  privileges  a*  the 
degrees  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
j should  he  given  hy  royal  charter,  either  expressly  or  l>y 
impUc.Uion.  to  a M>ciety  which  had  no  unmeuiate  connec- 
tion with  lire  cRtahli?hed  chuivh,  and  taught  no  system  of 
religion.’  In  the  argument  before  the  Privy  Council  it 
was  maintained  by  tlieir  advocate  that  the  kttig  could  not 
grant  the  charter  prayed  for:  first,  hccHUse  the  University 
would  necessarily  be  subject  loviMtation  hy  the  archbishop 
of  Canirrhury,  and  such  viritalion  was  not  compatible 
with  the  existence  of  an  institution  in  which  the  doctrine 
of  the  (3mrch  of  England  was  not  taught.  To  strengthen 
this  view  of  the  case,  not  only  wa-s  the  charge  against  the 
propos-'d  Univerdty  of  indifference  to  religion  stronigly 
urged,  but  its  supporters  were  reproached  witli  inculcating 
infidelity  : they  do  not  leach  religion,  it  was  argued  ; there- 
fore they  tench  no  religion;  llicrefore  they  tcacli  infi- 
delity. Set'oridly,  to  grant  the  charter  would  lie  contrary 
to  law — a violation  of  some  of  the  statutes  of  the  land, 
and  especially  of  the  Act  of  Uniformilv,  which  required 
that  the  Book  of  (.’omiuon  Prayer  should  be  u<cd  hy  all  who 
officiate  in  clm{K'is  and  halls  in  both  the  universities ; and 
thirdly,  the  charter  could  not  he  granted  consistently  with 
the  coronation  oath,  by  which  the  king  is  bound  to  upltold 
the  churi'h  c»t«bli.''lmient.  The  petition  of  the  University 
of  (.'amhridge  was  silent  to  tlie  grounds  on  which  its 
objections  to  the  lAiudun  University  conferring  degrees 
w ere  founded,  but  these  were  staled  in  the  arguments  of 
their  counsel  to  be.  the  want  of  security  that  the  degree 
would  he  ]Koncrly  conferred  hy  a btxly  wliich,  without  due 
I authority,  r.au  assumed  a name  to  which  the  privilege  U 
{ nttachi  J.  It  was  urged  in  support  of  the  prayer  against 
! the  granting  of  the  charter,  that  it  would  he  derogatory  to 
I the  dignity  of  the  crown  to  sanction  hy  royal  authority  that 
j which  in  its  commenceiuent  was  a tlelusion.  Tlie  joint- 
I slock  clmracter  of  the  association  of  subsenherK  to  the  in- 
] stilution  was  also  objected  against  it;  and  it  wa.s  con- 
I tended  that  the  motive  for  di^^iring  to  confer  degrees  wos 
! tueiilianee  llu*  market  value  of  Ih  ’ property.  The  medical 
I and  surgical  op]H>ncnts  t*f  the  cliarlcr,  Ixilh  in  their  peti- 
I lions  and  through  their  counsel,  alleged  the  danger  of 
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injury  to  their  interests  as  teachers,  from  the  ailvantage 
over  thcm%vhich  would  he  enjoyed  by  the  Uiiivcnjily  of 
liOmlun  a»  a bchool  of  medicine,  if  it  should  receive  the 
power  of  conferring  degrees. 

The  Oxford  objecliontt  were  easilv  disposed  of:  the  re> 
ply  to  the  reproach  for  the  want  of  inatruclion  in  theology 
nasbeen  anheipated.  To  the  others  it  was  answered  : — first 
.and  this  juoui^tion  wus  assented  to  by  the  Privy  Council 
as  indisputable), that  aunivvrHity  is  a lay  corporation,  and  is 
not-,  as  a corporation,  visitable  by  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury ; secondly,  that  it  was  mere  casuistr)’  to  construe  the 
expression  in  the  Act  of  Unifonnitv. ' (>oth  the  unii'ersiiiett 
to  mean  all  universities  that  should  ever  be  constituted; 
atid  tbinlly,  that  the  view  taken  of  the  coronation  oath  w.is 
ail  exploded  party  sophism  which  had  been  treated  on 
several  occasions  os  an  absurd  fallacy,  both  by  the  crown 
and  the  legislatiue.  Tlie  Cambridge  objection,  reiterated 
indeed  bv  all  the  petitioners  against  the  cimrter,  of  the 
joint-stock  charaeter  of  the  association,  was  met  by  a re- 
ference to  the  list  of  sulxscnbcra,  and  to  tlie  fact  that  the 
benefit  of  the  shareholders  was  limited  to  the  receipt  of  4 
per  cent,  interest  on  the  sum  subscribed  by  them,  in  case, 
which  was  a remote  possibility,  a fund  should  arise  out  of 
w Inch  such  interest  could  be  paid.  It  was  reasonably  asked, 
whetlierthU  fact,  together  with  the  character  of  the  persons 
who  subscribed,  and  the  amount  oftheir  subscriptions,  was 
nut  sufficient  evidence  that  no  spirit  of  mercantile  specula- 
tion had  prompted  the  undcitaking,  but  that  the  contribu- 
tions were  to  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  an  advance  of  money 
on  loan,  nut  fur  gain's  mke,  but  for  the  atlainim-nt  of  an 
important  national  object.  Cluamntees  were  offered  for 
seeming  the  proper  conferring  of  academical  distinctions. 
The  objections  Mculiar  to  the  College  of  Surgeons  and 
medical  1 eachers  naving  practically  more  weight,— 4ouc!iing 
indeed  the  so-called  vested  interests  of  tlie  jietitioncni, 
were  not  to  he  set  aside  so  readily.  It  could  not  be  denied 
that  the  institution  of  the  medical  school  of  the  University 
ImiI  operated  somewhat  injuriously  to  the  pecuniar)'  in- 
terests of  the  teachers  in  the  hospitals  and  other  schools  of 
the  metropolis : it  might  be  true  that  its  example  had  put 
them  to  the  inconvenience  of  introducing  some  new  regu- 
lations for  tlie  improvement  of  medical  education  gene- 
rally, and  perhaps  had  imposed  on  them  the  necessity  of 
a greater  degree  of  personal  exertion  than  formerly  : it 
could  not  be  denied  Inat  the  mimlier  of  sUidt-nfs  attending 
Itu’  old  schools  had  been  reduced,  in  consctpu'iicc,  in  the 
first  place,  of  the  mere  entnmee  into  the  field  of  compe- 
tition of  a new  school ; and  in  the  secuml,  of  the  preference 
shown  by  a large  propoilion  of  the  young  men  who  were 
prepvring  for  the  practice  of  medicine  or  surgerj'  as  a pro- 
fession, fur  the  system  of  instniction  adopted  at  the  Uni- 
versity : it  was  certain  that  the  proportion  of  Univenuty 
medical  students  to  the  whole  number  of  pupils  resorting 
to  the  twelve  schools  of  London  wa.s  about  unc-fifth  : that, 
ns  compared  with  particular  schools,  Uiat  of  the  university 
was  the  largest  in  point  of  numbeni  in  London,  and  ex- 
ceeded by  one-half  tliat  which  stood  next  to  it.  Tlie 
medical  profesoors  of  tlie  Univemty  indeerl,  impressed  with 
these  facts,  and  aware  that  the  pos-session  by  the  University 
of  the  power  of  granting  degrees  in  medicine  might  be 
considered  as  plaiTng  the  other  schools  of  the  metropolis 
under  disadvantage,  were  desirous  tiiat  the  claim  to  grant 
medical  degrees  should  be  waived ; but  on  the  part  of  the 
University  generally  a different  view  of  the  (picstion  was 
taken.  One  of  the  objects  of  the  founders  was  to  make 
London  a school  of  medicine  worthy  of  the  advantages  for 
such  a pui-pose,  which,  as  a large  capital,  it  presenteu  ; and  | 
this  object  would  not  be  accomplished  unless,  with  the 
means  of  giving  a complete  education  to  tlie  medical  stu-  j 
dent,  there  existed  tlie  power  of  bestowing  on  him  the  usual 
Hcadcmtcal  distincliuns.  To  the  objections  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons  it  was  answered,  that  Ihcir  privileges  would  not 
be  interfered  wi;h;  that  their  diplomas  would  be  .sought 
as  before  as  certificates  to  the  quoJification  of  a due  oro- 
/e^nioiml  education  merely;  while  the  degree  of  the  Uni- 
versity would  only  be  confeiTcd  on  those  vvlio,  besides  their 
medical  cducatiuo,  had  attained  a liberal  amount  of  know- 
leilgc  in  the  othcc  arts  and  sciences;  and  that  for  this 
degree  the  University  possessed  three  great  essentials  not 
to  be  fonml  united  in  any  other  school  in  KnglamJ',  namely, 
compel^ut  means  of  instruction  in  Arts,  complete  arrange- 
nienls  for  teaching  the  Medical  Sciences,  and  oppoiUmities 
of  Clinical  lustnictiou  : the  great  hospitals  wanting  the 


fiwt ; the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  being  de- 
ficient in  the  last. 

After  the  hearing  by  the  Privy  Council  of  the  petitioners 
for  aud  against  tlie  charter,  the  con.ddendiun  of  the  matter 
was  adjourned,  and  before  any* decision  was  pronounced  a 
change  in  the  administration  took  place.  Sir  Kcbert  Peel 
succeeded  Lord  Melbourne  as  prime  minister  in  November, 
I83’l.  and  the  question  remain^  in  the  same  position  until 
March,  1835.  On  the  26th  of  that  month  a motion  was 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  W.  Tmikc  for  an  ad- 
dress to  the  King  praying  that  a charter  of  incorporation 
might  be  gi  anted  to  the  Uinvereity  of  London,  containing 
no  other  restriction  than  against  confening  degrees  in  di- 
vinity. This  motion  was  canied  against  the  ministry  by 
a majorily  of  110  members:  the  ayes  being  2-J6,'the 
nocs  130.  The  reply  of  the  King  was  to  the  etfecl, 
that  the  Privy  Council  should  be  called  on  without  delay 
' for  a report  of  the  proceedings  in  tlie  matter,  in  order 
; tliat  his  .Majesty  roigiit  be  enabled  to  judge  vvhat  might 
be  the  best  moclc  of  carrying  into  effect  the  wishes  of  liis 
faithful  Commons,  and  what  might  be  the  conditions  with 
which  the  grant  of  a charter  to  the  University  of  Lundan 
ought  to  l>e  aecomiMuied. 

After  this  vote  in  their  favour  by  the  House  of  Commons 
some  montlis  elapseu.  and  yet  no  charter  had  been  grantni. 
In  the  mean  time  Lord  Alelboume  ami  his  friends  had 
been  restored  to  power.  At  length,  in  August,  1835,  Mr. 
Spring  Rice,  then  Cliancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  acting  for 
the  ministry,  who  were  pressed  by  the  Council  of  tlie  I'ni- 
versily  to  give  effect  to  the  vote  of  the  Commons  and  the 
promise  ofthe  King,  communicated  to  tlu-m  a ])ropo.'«al  to 
incorpomte  by  charier  as  a University  in  I.,ondon  a body  of 
gentlemen  of  eminence  in  learning  and  science,  who  should 
have  the  power  of  examining  candidates  and  of  conferring 
degrees  in  Arts,  Medicine,  and  Laws,  on  students  of  certain 
Colleges  in  London  therein  named,  and  others  exiting 
throughout  tlie  eountr)-  to  Ix!  afterwanls  recognised,  as 
welt  as  the  schools  of  professional  education.  This  uni- 
versity was  to  be  supported  by  an  annual  vote  of  money 
by  Parliament,  and  the  degrees  were  to  be  conferred  on 
persons  of  aU  religioiur  persuasions  without  diMincli'on.  and 
vvitiiout  the  imposition  of  any  test  or  disqitalific-ntion 
whatever.  At  the  same  lime  a cliartor  was  to  be  granted 
to  the  then  existing  University  a-s  a College,  and  it  was  tc 
be  recognised  in  the  charter  to  the  University  ns  one  of  the 
schools  entitled  to  send  up  students  for  examination. 

Tliis  proiHisal  was  accepted  without  hesitation  both  by 
the  Council  and  the  proprietors  at  large  of  the  University, 
to  whom  it  appeared  calculated  to  accomplish,  even  mure 
comprehensively  than  the  founders  of  the  institution  itself 
had  hoiH'd  for,  the  ends  they  had  in  view.  They  there- 
fore readily  abandoned  all  claims  to  exclusive  conriileralion 
which  they  might  be  held  to  derive  iVom  the  vote  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  their  favour.  In  carrying  .this 
scheme  of  a University  consisting  of  a Hoard  of  Kxa- 
oiinei's  distinct  from  the  Institutions  for  Education,  the 
government  received  effective  assi.rtaiice  from  Mr.  War- 
burton,  who  had  been  a member  of  the  Council  of  the  Uni- 
versity from  its  foundation.  Tlie  Professors  also  lent  their 
cordial  aid  to  the  plau. 

The  uiuposal  was  carried  into  effect  in  the  following 
yeiu.  In  November  the  great  seal  was  put  to  a charter 
creating  a University  of  IjDndon,  of  which  a farther  ac- 
count is  given  under  UMVKa-srrY  ok  Ix)Wdon.  Previously, 
but  on  the  same  day,  namely,  November  28,  18:J6  (7  Wifi. 
IV.\  this  institution,  oiler  an  existence  of  eleven  years 
under  the  name  of  ‘The  Univers-ify  of  London,' had  a*- 
ceived  a royal  charter  of  ineorporalion  as  a college,  with 
the  title  of  * University  College,  London.’  for  the  purjuise, 
as  expresned  in  the  charter, ' of  the  general  ndvaneement  of 
litertiturc  and  science,  by  nffortliug  to  young  men  ade- 
quate opportunities  of 'obtahiing  litcrarv’  and  scientific  edu- 
cation at  a jnotleratc  expense.’  In  the  mean  time  the 
course  of  instruction  had  been  steadily  continued  by  the 
College,  and  the  classes  in  the  severaf  faculties  hail  ar- 
rived at. the  points  at  which,  with  slight  fluctuations,  they 
have  since  remained.  At  the  end  ofthe  three  yean  fiom 
the  opening  of  the  College,  the  guarantees  to  the  protessora 
ceased,  and  the  income  accruing  from  the  portion  of  fees 
reserved  to  it  being  found  inadequate  to  defray  the  an- 
nual expeu!ics,the  idace  of  ^Va^^!cn.1o  which  an  inc*ome  of 
l2fX»/.  a year  was  attached.  wa.s  resigned  by  Mr.  l,.eonard 
Homer,  who  held  that  office,  and  was  abolished.  I’he 
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*um  paid  as  truaranlecs  to  the  prores.<ore  lisd  amounted  in 
IKW  to  a1>oul  C3inV.  In  the  year  a pJan  had  been 
adopted  for  the  improvement  of  the  eon^tilvition  of  the 
University.  A Committee  of  Mana^jemont  nf  the  Cotinci), 
con»ij*lini;  of  six  memticra.  was  appointed  lor  condiictinjj 
the  onlinary  business  of  the  coliec'c.  and  the  pwfessors 
were  divided  into  three  facjilfies.  with  the  intention  that 
there  should  be  a dean  at  the  head  of  each.  That  plan 
having  been  embodied  in  the  bve-laws  under  which  the 
(‘olh'ge  is  at  present  governed,  tfiere  is  no  neeil  of  sajdng 
more  of  them  here,  jln  Jannarj',  1RT2,  an  elcmentarj' 
m-hool  for  tha  education  of  ttoya  under  the  aqr  of  fifteen, 
witli  a view  to  pn*paie  students* for  the  College,  an<l  to  im- 
]»rove  the  opportunities  of  eilucation  for  the  children  of  re- 
fcidenta  in  its  neighhourluH>d,  had  been  established  Avithin 
the  building,  and  placed  under  the  profesMjrs  of  I^Un  and 
(ireek  as  head-masters. 

Ill  IRW  an  hospital  erected  on  part  of  the  ground  be- 
longing to  the  College,  bv  public,  subscription,  chiefly 
Hiiioug  the  proprietons  at  the  cost  of  about  lO.tJtXW.,  had 
been  opened,  for  the  purpose  of  affortUng  the  medical  stu- 
dents clinical  instruction  under  tlie  supi-rinlendence  of  the 
professors. 

After  the  acceptance  of  the  charter,  no  material  altera- 
tion took  place  in  the  acatlemicaJ  arrangements,  or  in  the 
nunil>erx  altending  the  clauses.  During  the  seven  years 
which  terminated  with  the  end  of  the  session  1H42,  the 
average  number  of  students  had  been  as  folluws  : in  .-Vils 
and  1-awR.  including  1C  for  the  latter.  UC  ; in  Medicine.  KK). 
TTie  receipt  for  foes  of  students  during  the  seven  years  had 
been  C1.:«13/.,  of  which  40.U5/.  were  for  the  Medical 
classes,  and  15,279/.  for  the  classes  in  Arts.  In  Arts  the 
highest  number  in  any  one  year  ha.s  been  15t»  MKWi ; the 
lowest  1 19(1R‘I7N  In  1R12  the  number  was  1.>|.  The  at- 
tendances on  tJie  miist  es.scntial  classes  have  a aried  rluring 
the  seven  years  as  follows:  Mathematics,  between  54  and 
91 ; the  last  year  (IR12'  the  nnmtier  was  7.1 : Natural  Phi- 
losophy. 29  to  58 ; the  last  ye.ir  49 : Latin,  from  44  to  77  ; 
the  last  year  CC : Greek,  from  1C  to  70 ; the  last  year  C8. 
In  the  Medical  Faculty  the  greatest  number  of  student* 
in  any  one  year  has  been  497  (ItOHi ; the  lowest  ?.'W  (in 
the  last  year).  Tlic  proportion  to  the  other  Medical  schools 
in  the  rn'ctropolis,  speaking  generally,  ha*  been  uniformly 
maintained,  and  the  decrease  is  accounted  for  bv  the  fact 
that  a great  diminution  in  the  miinber  of  mcilical  student* 
timmghuut  the  country  ha*  taken  ]>lace.  Tlie  number  of 
the  bovs  111  the  junior  school  are  nearly  40U  in  the  course 
of  a year ; the  number*  in  attendance  at  any  one  time  va- 
n'ing  from  300  to  3-10.  In  August,  1842.  they  were  .3:15. 
'file  fact  that  since  the  opening  of  this  In.*titution  upwards 
of  IRl.UOtJ/.  ha*  been  ivceived  by  it  in  the  shape  of  fees 
for  education,  aftbrl*  «ati*factory  evidence  of  a public  de- 
mand for  such  an  establishment. 

TTie  oftiiu.ary  annual  expense*  of  the  establishment,  not 
including  the  payment  to  professors  and  teachers,  amount 
to  alanil  3.'»00/. ; the  portion  of  the  fees  of  college-student* 
and  school-pupils  taken  by  the  council  generally  amount* 
nearly  to  that  sum. 

Kfifloirment*. — .An  endowment  maxle  to  the  college  in 
IR'tC  by  Mr*.  Man'  Flaherty  ha*  enabled  the  Council  to  es- 
tablish four  annual  »c-holarsnij)*of  50/.  a year  for  four  years, 
of  which  one  isawanled  every  year  to  theln’st  proficient  in 
mat  hematics  and  cla»«ical  learning  alternately,  'fhe  sum 
jdai’ed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Council  by  thi*  benefttotn-a* 
was  5(i00/.  three  and  a half  per  cent*.,  and  was  expressed 
to  Iw  given  ‘out  of  real  for  the  diffusion  of  knowJetfge  and 
the  advancement  of  civil  and  religioiw  liberty,  ami  in  the 
firm  conviction  that  <his  cause  will  in  the  end  be  tnumuhant.’ 
\Vith  the  accumulations  of  divjdeml*,  which  accnieil  while 
the  question  as  to  the  best  application  of  this  fund  . was 
under  considcralion,  and  the  addition  of  nomewhat  more 
thjui  2(K)/.  by  the  Council,  a fund  yielding  2IXt/.  per  annum 
was  created. 

A second  endowment  enjoyed  by  the  collect  is  of  the 
value  of  :kXH)/.  ConswiU,  received  at  various  times,  from  a 
benefactor  under  the  title  of  ‘ Patriot.’  It  is  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  Lord  nrougham,  who  ha*  applied  the  diviilend* 
to  the  maintenance  of  cltissi*  by  the  professor*  of  J.atin, 
Greek,  MathemalicH,  and  Natural  Philosophy,  for  the  in- 
slruclion  of  seluKdinaMeni  of  uiieudoweil  Kchools  and  of 
u.*Jiera,  on  the  payment  of  a trifling  additional  fee.  Attend- 
ance on  tlunic  cla«#e*  for  two  year*  is  a ipialification  to 
be  a candidate  for  degree*  at  the  University  of  London. 


The  number  of  attendant*  on  this  elas*  i*  nsnally  betweer. 
thirty  and  forty.  This  employment  of  the  limd*  wii* 
adopted  on  the  recommendation  of  Ix>rd  Brougham. 

Tbe  College  is  entitled  to  other  endowment-fund*,  only 
a small  portion  of  which  U yet  in  actual  po«*e*aion,  to  the 
amount  of  about  36,009/. 

Tlie  CoNSTiimoN  ov  the  Colleor.  a*  now  regulated  br 
the  charter,  and  bye-laws  made  in  pursuance  of  it  on  the  7tn 
of  May.  iHI’i  is  as  follows The  government  of  the  college 
i*  vested  in  five  l>odies  : 1,  General  Meetings  of  the  Mem- 
l>ors  of  the  f ’oliege  (in  other  word*,  of  the  founder*  of  the 
institution,  and  the  representatives  of  foumler*);  2,  the 
( "mincil ; 3.  the  Senate  ; 4,  the  Faculty  of  Art*  and  l^iws  ; 
5,  the  Farnllv  of  Medicine. 

(ienrral  .t/er/rng*. — 'The  member*  of  the  college  who 
constitute  the  general  meetings  are  proprietors  and  donor*. 
I*roprietors  are  the  holders,  for  the  time  being,  as  original 
aulij.crilH’rs.  or  rrpresen'atives  of  original  subscribers,  of 
existing  shares  in  the  College — share*  on  which  the  full 
sum  of  ItXi/.  haslieen  paid.  Proprietors  with  the  title  of 
h't'flntrt  may  be  creatcil  by  the  Council  by  conferring  cer- 
tain shares  at  their  disj>osal  on  student*  of  the  College  who 
sh.ill  have  taken  a degree  with  honours  at  the  University  of 
Ixmdon.  in  the  proportions  of  two-thinU  of  the  shares  so 
conferred  in  one  year  among  the  graduate*  in  arts  or  lawsi, 
and  ono-thinl  anumg  the  graduate*  in  medicine.  Donors 
arc  pernons  who  have  given  to  the  College  5(V.  in  one  sum. 
'Fhe  number  of  exiting  shaws '■.January',  1843)  is  IGIO; 
that  of  individual  Milwr*rilM*rs  for  those  share*,  UT72:  that 
of  donors,  ; of  members  of  the  L’ollege  (total  of  dom>r* 
and  proprietors).  1110.  The  General  Meeting*  have  the 
power  of  making  bye-law*  and  regulations  respecting  all 
the  affairs  and  coticcm*  of  the  college  ; and  they  elect  the 
President.  Vice-President.  Treasurer,  and  other  member*  of 
Council,  and  the  Auditors.  Their  decUion  of  question*  is 
by  the  majority  of  vote*  of  members  present.  The  mode 
of  voting,  except  at  elections,  is  bv  show  of  hands,  and,  if 
that  l>o  doubtful,  by  division.  N^o  business,  except  tlie 
election  of  officer*,  and  the  reading  the  annual  rrj>ort  of 
the  council,  and  the  annual  account  of  the  auditor*,  can 
be  transacted  unless  thirty  members  be  present.  There 
must  he  one  General  Meeting  every  year,  for  I'hoosing  the 
President,  Vice-President,  Treasurer,  and  Meml>erH  of 
Council ; and  at  this  meeting,  on  the  last  Wedne^ay  in 
Febnian'.  the  Report  of  the  (.'ouncil  of  the  proceeding*  of 
the  Cnlfege  during  the  previous  year  and  the  account  of 
the  auditors  arc  read.  Si>ei‘ial  General  Meetings  may  Ik? 
convened  liv  the  Council.  It  is  imjierative  on  them  to 
convene  such  special  meetings  on  receiving  requisition  so 
to  do  in  writing,  signed  bv  twenty  member*  of  the  College, 
also  in  eases  of  vacwicy  in  certain  essr  ntial  office*.  The 
President,  Vice-President,  Treasurer,  and  six  members  of 
< 'ouncil  and  one  Auditor  at  least,  are  elected  every  year  by 
ballot  from  among  the  member*  of  the  College.  Tne  Pre- 
siilent.  Vice-President.  Treasiirer.  and  (.’ouncillorB  of  the  ini- 
imidiately  pivceding  and  other  former  years  are  re-eligible. 
'The  memlier*  of  (Nmncil  who  arc  to  vacate,  in  case  of  the 
election  of  new  members,  are,  previously  to  the  election, 
determined  by  the  Council  by  ballot.  Any  member  of  the 
(’ollegi*  giving  due  notice,  and  also  thf  t.’onnci),  may  no- 
minate candidate.*  for  all  the  office*  to  lie  filled  up.  The 
Council  are  re<juired  to  nominate  in  caM**  in  which  the 
members  of  the  College  fail  to  do  so  ; hut  of  the  wx  mem- 
licrs  of  the  Council  to  Ik*  narntnl  by  the  Council,  not  more 
than  three  can  be  seleetet!  from  those  appointed  to  vacate. 
One  Auditor  at  least,  auti  as  many  more  as  may  he  neces- 
sary to  make  uj>  the  full  number  tt(  four,  must  be  electwl 
every  year.  If  the  number  N'  complete,  the  Auditor* 
themselves,  and  in  their  default  the  Council,  appoint  one 
of  the  number  to  vacate,  and  the  person  so  appointed  to 
vacate  is  not  rc-eligilile  for  the  ensuing  rear.  Member* 
of  the  Council  and  Auditors  ceasing  to  lie  meml>er»  of  the 
t.’ollege,  or  deriving  emolument  from  the  College,  vacate 
their  offices.  A memlier  of  t ‘ouncil  cannot  be  an  Auditor. 
.A  profesbor  or  holder  of  any  place  of  emolument  in  the  Col- 
lege, if  electc<l  to  a scat  in  the  Council,  or  to  be  .Auditor, 
mvibt  vacate  his  fonner  office  if  he  do  not  n^sign  hi*  new 
one.  No  j>er»on  while  a member  of  (.’ouncil  or  Auditor,  nor 
for  two  year*  afterwards,  can  lie  appointed  to  a profeasor- 
ship,  or  other  place  of  emolument  in  the  College. 

(’ounrit  consist*  of  the  Pre.sideti1,  Viee-Pre*ident. 
Treasurer,  and  twenty-one  other  memlier*.  The  uumln’r  of 
the  latter  i*  limited  to  twenty-four,  but  must  not  be  1c«b 
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than  sixteen.  Five  are  a quorum,  'flie  Council  lias  the  | 
MipcrintenUencu  and  management  ot  the  College,  with 
power  to  regulate  tiie  teaching  of  the  vuriou::>  braacheji  of 
literature  ana  acience  ; to  detei'tninc  the  timcit  of  opening 
and  eloaing  the  academical  bcaeiona  yearly,  and  tlie  times 
and  length  of  the  vacations;  subject  to  certain  regula- 
tions, to  institute  profeMorshtiu,  lectureships,  and  teacher- 
«dutu^  and  to  ap|)oiut  and  remove  ]irufesM>ni,  tutors,  and 
other  instructors ; to  accept  gifts  and  endowments  for  pro- 
moting particular  objects  of  education,  or  for  geneial  pur- 
(Hises ; ami  to  manage  and  dispose  of  the  iucoino  and  pro- 
perty of  the  college,  except  Uiat  witfiout  the  consent  of  a 
general  meeting  no  alienation  or  mortgage  of  the  real  es- 
tate can  be  made.  Of  giOa  and  endow uietits  special  ac- 
counts are  to  be  kept,  distinct  from  the  other  funds  of  the 
(College.  A session  of  Council  is  held  once  a month  : but 
the  oi^tnary  business  is  transacted  by  a CuiumiUee  of  Ma- 
nagement, which  meets  every  fortnight  or  oitener,  and 
coiuists  of  six  (not  mure  than  seven)  niembem  chosen  by 
the  Council  by  ballot  out  of  their  own  body,  and  the  Pre- 
salent  of  the  ^nate  : three  are  a quorum.  All  coiunm-  ^ 
mcatiuns  Iruni  the  College  to  the  guvernmenl,  or  to  ! 
the  University  of  London,  are  made  by  or  througli  the  | 
Council.  j 

The  Henaie  waa  created  by  the  General  Meeting,  in  ex-  I 
ercise  of  the  power  to  pass  bye-laws,  for  the  purpose  of  bet-  j 
ler  regulating  the  acaaemic  business  of  the  College,  and  of 
the  better  maintenance  of  discipline.  It  was  tint  esta-  ' 
biished  by  the  proprietors  in  the  year  1H3;Z.  It  coruiats  of 
the  profewors  of  tne  College,  with  a President  and  two 
Vice-Presidents,  'fhe  President  is  chosen  annually  by  the  | 
prulessors  by  l)aUot  from  three  members  of  Council,  who  are  | 
M')ecte«!  by  ballot  by  the  Council,  and  presented  to  the  pro-  | 
fensura  for  their  ehoiee.  The  President  aptiotnis  two  other  | 
iiiembeni  of  the  Council  to  be  his  Vice-Presidents.  The  | 
IVesident  or  a Vice-President  and  six  professum  are  a ' 
quorum  for  ordinary  jnirposes.  The  President  has  only  a 
casting  vote.  The  Muate  detennmes.  subject  to  approval 
by  the  Council,  the  times  of  commencing  the  several 
courses  of  lectures,  the  length  of  the  courses,  and  the  days 
and  hours  of  instruction  : it  exercises  junsillction  over  pro- 
fessors, lecturers,  teachers,  and  students.  No  professorship 
nor  teachership  can  be  instituted  or  discontinued,  and  no 
professor  appointed  *by  the  Council,  until  the  rcsjiectivu 
matters  have  been  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Senate  : it  al.'O  determines,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Council,  to  what  faculty  the  professor  of  a newly-appointed 
profess<irahip  shall  belong. 

The  FacMtiea. — The  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Imws  consists 
of  the  profea-ors  of  I.atin : Greek : Knglish ; French  ; 
Italian  ; Hebrew  ; Arabic,  Persian,  and  Hindostani ; San- 
aent;  Chinese;  Comiiarative  (iramniar:  History;  Political 
Economy  ; Philosopliy  of  the  Mind  and  Logic  ; Jurispru- 
dence ; English  Law;  Mathematics;  Natural  Philosophy 
and  Astronomy;  Architecture;  Civil  Engineering;  Che- 
iiusliy;  Zoology;  Botany;  and  Geology.  The  head  mas- 
ter of  the  junior  school  is  also  a member,  ei-o^cio,  of  the 
Faculty  of  .-Vrts.  The  Faculty  of  Medicine  consists  of  the 
professors  of  Anatomy  ami  Physiology  ; Anatomy  and  Prac- 
tical Anatomy;  Patliological  Anatomy;  Coin|Hmilive  Ana- 
tomy; Medicine;  Clinical  Medicine;  Surgery;  Clinical 
Surgery  ; Midwifery  ; .Materia  Medica ; Chemistry ; Bo- 
tany; and  Medical  Jurisprudence.  Each  faculty  is  pre- 
KiJt^l  over  by  a dean,  cliosen  by  its  nicuibers,  by  ballot, 
from  among  ihcmselves.  The  IK'on  acts  as  chairman  and 
secretary'  to  his  faculty.  For  transacting  ordinary  faculty 
buxines  the  Dean  and  two  professors  are  a quorum, 
if  the  faculty  coiisi&ts  of  Icsa  tnan  nine  professore;  if  of 
more  than  nine,  the  Dean  and  three  professors  are  a 
quorum.  Each  faculty  has  a limited  jurisdiction  over  its 
own  mcmliers,  over  tne  lecturers  and  masters  made  sub- 
ject to  lU  and  over  liie  students  entered  to  the  daises  of 
the  respective  professors  ahd  teachere.  Each  faculty 
makes  regulations,  subject  to  approval  by  the  Council,  fur 
the  exaininatiun  of  the  classes  of  the  professors  and 
teachers  subject  to  it,  and  may  appoint  persons,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  professor  or  teacher,  to  examine  any  class. 

Pm/eeMoie,  l^cturert^  and  TVacAers.— Before  a pro- 
fessorship, liKitureship,  or  teachership  U filled  up  by  the 
Council,  the  names  of  the  candidates,  with  their  testimo- 
nials, must  be  couuuunicaled  to  the  Senate ; and  the 
t'ouncil  can  make  no  appoiutmeut  until  a report  of  the 
Senate  shall  have  been  made,  or  the  time  for  uiaking  such 


I re;xirt,  which  the  Council  may  limit  to  a furtmght,  sliall 
have  expiicd.  In  emergencies  Ihc  Council  may  ap|>oiiit 
a temporary  subslilute  lor  a professor  without  con&ullmg 
the  Senate.  Thu  iienatu  inuxt  likewixu  be  cun»ulted  before 
1 be  Council  can  exercise  the  *povver  of  instituting  a new 
or  of  discontinuing  an  existing  proleasursliii),  or  of  a))puint- 
ing  any  person  to  deliver  an  occa^^o^ai  course  of  lectures. 
A professorship  becomes  ibrfeited  if  llie  holder  Iw  proved, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Council,  to  have  paid  or  agreed 
to  pay  a retiring  allowance  to  a professor.  <in  such  occa- 
sions the  Committuv  of  Management  of  the  Council  have  to 
investigate  the  case,  and  leport  their  opinion  on  it  to  the 
Council.  In  other  cases,  whether  of  unbecoming  conduct 
or  of  neglect  of  duty,  a professor  cannot  be  removed  ifom 
his  professorship,  exc'cpl  after  report  by  the  Committee  of 
Management  to  the  Council  of  the  facts  of  the  complaint 
brought  against  him,  and  their  opinion  that  he  ought  to 
be  removed.  Previously  to  making  such  report  the  Com- 
mittee must  have  iuvestigated  the  complaint,  ami,  if  the 
i^ty  so  require,  have  referred  it  for  investigation  lo  the 
oeuate.  and  waited  a fortnight  for  the  reiiort  of  that  body  ; 
Or  tlm  Senate  must  111  the  first  instance  Wve  investigated 
the  complaint  by  a quorum  of  lialf  their  body,  ami  re- 
ported the  facU  and  their  opinion  on  Uiern  to  the  CommiUee. 
The  Council  must  be  convened  to  consider  the  report  of 
the  Committee  by  seven  days’  notice,  and  a majority,  con- 
sisting of  nut  less  tliaii  nine,  of  tlie  inembera  present  and 
voting  uu  the  (juestion,  must  have  voted  tlial  tae  prute»or 
be  removed.  The  professors  are  besides  responsible  to 
their  respective  faculties,  to  the  Senate,  to  the  CommiUee 
of  Management  and  to  the  Council,  and  subject  to  admo- 
nition Irom  either  of  those  bodies;  but  the  Council  and 
Committee  before  dealing  with  a com^  of  complaint  against 
a professor  must  refer  it,  if  required,  to  the  Senate  fur  in- 
vestigation and  report. 

Discipline. — ^Tlie  general  maintenance  of  order  among 
the  fctudenta  of  the  College  is  committed  to  the  Senate, 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  Council ; but  the  students  ate 
amenable  also  in  various  degrees  to  the  professors  indivi- 
dually, the  Faculties,  the  Seuate,  and  a Court  of  Discipline. 
Every  professor,  lecturer,  or  teacher  has  the  power  ol 
suspeiiuing  a student  from  attendance  on  hi*  class  for  dis- 
orderly conduct  in  the  class-room  ; and  if  he  re|>urts  the 
case  to  the  Faculty,  before  the  next  meeting  of  the  class, 
the  student  remains  suspended  until  the  Faculty,  Senate,  or 
Court  of  Discipline  has  dealt  with  the  case.  A eommiltee. 
consisting  of  the  ]irofeMurs  of  laitin,  Greek.  .Mathematics, 
and  Natural  Philosophy,  may,  on  liie  report  of  the  pro- 
fessor of  any  of  those  claHM-s,  call  a student  of  either  ol 
them  before  it,  admonish  him.  or  suspend  him  lor  seven 
days  from  attendance  on  all  or  either  of  the  classes.  The 
Senate  and  Faculties  have  the  power  of  punisluiig  a student 
for  disorderly  conduct,  either  in  a class-room  or  in  otlier 
parts  of  the  (Allege  or  iU  precincts,  by  suspension  from 
attendance  on  classes  ; the  I'aculties.  for  the  whole  or  pait 
of  the  then  airrenl  quarter  of  a year;  the  Senate,  for  the 
remainder  of  the  academical  av'snion.  The  Senate  may 
moreover  exclude  students  from  competition  for  prues, 
certitlcates  of  honor,  or  scholarshi{is. 

The  Court  of  D/ic<pfi//e  consists  of  the  Committee  ofMa- 
n^ement  and  the  Deans  of  the  Faculties.  It  has  the  power 
of  mtlicting  the  same  punishments  as  the  Senate,  and  morv- 
over  that  of  expuJsiou  from  the  College.  Three  meniliers 
of  the  Committee  of  .Managt-iiient  ami  the  two  Deans  are 
a quorum,  except  for  the  purpose  of  expulsion:  when  such 
a COM*  is  lo  be  cunsidered,  the  court  must  be  specially 
convened,  and  six  members  must  be  present,  the  presiding 
member  having  a casting  vote;  the  non-attendance  of 
any  member  and  the  reasons  fur  liis  absence  must  be 
recorded. 

The  Junior  ^-hool  of  the  college  is  under  the  control  of 
CuuucU,  anil  conducted  by  a master  appointed  by 
them.  The  appointment  of  all  the  assistant  masters  rests 
with  him  ; he  has  the  rank  and  privilegt^  of  a professor  in 
the  College,  and  holds  bis  office  by  the  same  teuure  as  a 
professor. 

The  Gucernment  qf  the  Hotpital  is  conducted  under 
regulations  made  by  the  Council  of  the  College,  by  a Ge- 
neral Committee  annually  appointed  by  the  Ckmncil,  and  a 
Medical  Committee  consisting  of  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the 
College  and  the  Physicians  and  Burgeons  of  tiie  Hospital. 
The  fee*  reeeivcHl  from  hospital  pupils,  wliich  amount  to 
sums  var)  ing  from  2SUU/.  to  upwards  of  JCKXV.,  ai  e .niiplied 
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to  the  maintenance  of  the  ho«pital,  ami  to  ]»aymentii  in 
certnin  case's,  not  amounting  to  more  than  2.KV.  a-year,  to 
some  of  ih>  medical  officeni. 

The  College  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  St.  Pamras.  ; 
towards  the  north  uml  of  (iftwer-ntreet.  According  to  the 
original  design  it  was  to  consist  of  a centre  and  two  n ings, 
fonning  three  sides  of  a quadrangle.  Of  these  the  centre 
ami  portions  only  of  the  wings  have  been  erected.  These 
cxteitd  a length  of  about  4<X)  feet.  The  front  is  of  two  floors, 
eonstmeted  in  freestone,  with  a Corinthian  order  of  pilasters  ' 
on  the  upper  story.  Tlie  grand  entrance  is  by  a pscudo- 
triproslyle  portico,  of  rich  architectural  character,  of  thejCo- 
rinthian  order,  having  ten  columns  in  front.  It  is  elevated 
oua  lofty  stvloljale  ase-ended  by  flights  of  steiu,  and  leads  to 
.an  oetangular  vestibule  surmounted  by  a dome  which  ex- 
ternally rises  behind  the  pediment  of  the  portico.  The  vesti- 
bule was  the  ante-room  to  a grand  hall  90  feet  by  4.1.  but 
tile  latter  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  183.1.  and  baa  not  been 
rebuilt.  Tlie  lecture-rooms  are,  four  semicircular  theatres, 
each  (>1  feel  by  5f» ; four  oblong  rooms,  each  46  feet  by  24 : 
with  other  ela!^room.s  of  smaller  dimensions.  Originally 
tliere  wci-e  two  other  gradinated  lecture-rooms,  of  ah 
intermediate  sise,  situated  under  the  great  hall,  but  they 
slmrtd  the  fate  of  that  ])art  of  the  building.  There  are 
two  spacious  lalmratories  for  chemistry  a^  pharmacy. 
On  each  hand  of  the  vestibule  on  the  upper  storv  is  a 
mom  120  feet  by  50;  the  one  intended  for  a museum,  the 
other  for  a librerv.  The  former  is  at  present  in  an  un- 
tinished  state,  the  latter  has  been  (iivided  into  class- 
rooms for  the  junior  school,  nie  book.s  of  the  faculty 
of  arts  are  dep<Wted  in  a room  intended  to  bo  callMl  the 
wmall  library,  which  forms  the  reading-room  for  the  stu- 
dents of  that  faciiltv.  Tlie  libraiy  contains  about  12.14K)  , 
volumes.  I’he  medical  library  is  distinct,  an<l  contains  3000 
volumes.  The  law  library  contnins  about  1200.  The 
(*hine»e  library  collected  by  the  late  I>r.  Morrison  is  pos- 
Aessed  by  this  college  : it  contains  about  1(1,000  volumca, 
and  is  preserved  in  a r«un  exchisively  appropriated  to  if. 
The  museums  of  philosophical  apparatus,  of  chemistry,  and 
of  natural  history,  are  amply  providesl  for  the  ])iir|Hwes  of 
instruction.  The  principal  museum  of  anatomv  adjoins  the 
large  iinfinUhed  museum,  and  is  of  the  same  dimensions 
tka  a corresponding  room  at  the  other  end  of  the  building, 
mentioned  as  the  small  library.  The  portion  of  the  build- 
ing on  the  south  side  of  the  nurtico  is  devoted  to  in- 
slnietinn  in  the  subjects  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Iawb  ; 
that  on  the  north  aide,  to  the  8uhje<‘ls  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine.  In  the  east  court  of  the  north  end  is  a spacious 
well-lighted  hall,  1K5  feet  long.  28  wide,  and  24  high,  for 
the  study  of  practical  anatomy,  and  adjoining  is  a lalmm- 
torj'  fitted  up  for  the  inHlruction  in  practical  chemistry  I 
ami  in  chemical  manipulation.s,  distinct  from  other  lalmra-  , 
torv  pursuit.^.  The.  sum  expended  in  the  purchase  of  laml,  i 
in  building  and  furniture,  and  suppbing  the  muacuma  and 
libraries,  up  to  IKM,  was  about  141*77(1/.  i 

Lord  Hrougham  is  the  I’msident  of  the  College.  The 
Karl  of  Auckland,  who  has  recently  been  electinl  a.s  sue-  i 
cesaor  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  is  Vii'e-Presideut.  and  Mr.  ' 
•lobn  Tavlor.  F.H.S..  is  Treasurer.  The  Secretary  to  the  ' 
Council  U the  executive  officer  of  the  t’ollcge.  1 

UNIVKKSITY  OF  L(WD()N.  CoMsIitutwn  o/th^  Cni- 
rer/i/y  n/ The  original  charter  creating  a Univer- 
litv  of  Ixindon,  above  mentioned,  was  made  during  *Koynl 
Win  and  Plea.sure and,  in  consecjuence,  if  at  all  legal 
(which  U very'  doubtful),  it  would  by  law  have  expired  six 
months  after  the  demise  of  King  William  the  Fourth,  who 
gmiitcd  it.  Queen  Victoria  was  advised  to  cure  this  defect, 
and  ill  the  first  year  of  her  reign  revoked  the  first  charter, 
and  grantiHl  a new  one,  not  so  determinable.  By  this  second 
charter,  which  bean  date  the  5th  December,  1K17,  and  i 
was  resealed  on  the  20(h  December,  the  University  as  it 
now  exUti  was  constituted,  with  a view,  as  therein  ex- 
presscil,  to  the  ‘advancement  of  religion  and  morality  and 
the  promotion  of  useful  knowledge,  by  bolding  forth  to 
all  classes  of  Her  Majesty's  subjeirts,  without  any  diatinc- 
tion  whatsoever,  an  encouragement  for  pursuing  a regular 
and  liberal  course  of  education,  by  offering  to  persons  w ho 
prosecute  or  complete  their  stiuUes  in  the  metropolis  or  in 
other  pails  of  the  United  Kingdom  such  facilities,  and 
conferring  on  them  such  distinctions  and  rewards,  ns  may  > 
iijcliue  them  to  persevere  in  their  Imidable  pursuits  : finH 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  by  ineons  of  examination  i 
tlu>  jiersons  who  bav9  acquired  protiuency  in  literature, 


science,  and  art,  by  the  pursuit  of  aueh  course  of  educa- 
tion. and  of  rewarding  them  by  academical  degrees  as 
evidence  of  their  respective  attainments  and  maiks  ot 
honour  pmjiortioned  lliereunto.’  By  this  charter  the  uni- 
versity con-iBts  of  a Body  of  Fellows,  including  a L’han- 
cellw  and  Vice-(..'hanceHor.  who  compose  a Senate.  'I’lie 
king  is  the  visitor,  ami  to  tlie  crown  ih  reserved  the  power 
of  bora  time  to  time  appointing  any  number  of  Fellows ; 
but  in  case  the  number  shall  be  at  any  time  reduced  below 
twenty-live,  exclusive  of  the  I'hancellor  and  Vice-<.'han- 
cellor,  the  Members  of  the  Senate  may  elect  twelve  or 
more  persons  to  be  Fellows  in  order  to  complete  the 
niiniber  of  thirty-six  Fellows,  liesides  the  (Uiancellor  and 
\'ice-(yhancellor.  Thet.’lianccllor  is  to  be  apiJointi*d  by  the 
crown.  Tlie  office  of  Vice-Chancellor  is  an  annual  om*. 
and  is  filleil  by  election  by  tlie  Fellows  from  their  own 
body. 

Ill  the  Senate,  six  Fellows  being  a quorum,  all  questions 
are  decided  by  the  majority  of  the  members  jiresent : the 
chairman  lias  a second  or  casting  vote.  The  Senate  has 
the  jKiwer  of  making  regulations  icspeclitig  the  examina- 
tion for  degrees  ami  the  gninting  them,  but  such  regula- 
tions require  the  approval  of  a Secretary  of  State.  An 
examination  for  degrees  must  be  held  once  a-year  at  least. 
The  candidatea  arc  to  Ive  examined  in  as  many  branches 
I of  general  knowledge  as  the  S<>nate  shall  conrider  mo'4 
i fitting.  The  examiners  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Son.'ite, 
either  from  their  own  bixty  or  otJierwise.  The  Senate  c«i>- 
fera,  after  rxamiiialioii,  tKe  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Art.-t, 

1 Master  of  Arts.  Bachelor  of  Ijiws,  Doctor  of  Iaws.  Bache- 
j lor  of  Mi*dicine,  ami  Doctor  ofMedicine.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  every  examinalion,  the  examiner*  ai-e  to  dcelarv  the 
mime  of  ever}*  candidate  whom  they  shall  have  deemed 
to  Ik;  entitled  lounvofthe  degree^  and  the  depaiiments 
of  knowledge  in  which  his  proficiency  shall  have  been 
evinced,  and  also  hU  proficiency  in  relation  to  that  of 
other  candidatex.  'ihe  candidate  is  to  receive  a certi- 
ficate under  the  seal  of  the  University,  ami  signed  by  the 
Chancellor,  in  which  the  jiarticulars  declared  by  the  exa- 
miners  arc  to  be  stated. 

A candidate  for  degrees  U entitled  to  examination  on 
producing  a certificate  that  he  has  compleled  the  course  of 
instruction  required  by  the  University.  For  degrees  in 
Arts  and  Laws,  the  charter  empowers  University  (’ollegc. 
London,  and  King's  Collcgi*,  linden,  to  issue  such  certi- 
ficates; and  it  provides  that  they  be  issued  by  such  other 
institution*  at  any  time  established  for  the  purposes  of 
education  a.s  the  crown  shall  mitliorixc  to  iifsiie  them.  A> 
to  degrees  in  Medicine,  the  Senate  is  required  from  time  to 
time  to  report  to  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State  what  ap- 
pear to  them  to  be  the  medical  institutions  and  schools  m 
the  United  Kingiloni  from  which  either  singly  or  jointly 
with  other  medical  in&litutianH  and  schools  in  this  country 
or  in  foreign  parts  it  may  l>e  expedient  to  admit  candidatt'^ 
for  medical  degrees.  On  the  approval  of  such  report  b\ 
the  Secrctar)'  of  State,  candidates  for  degrees  are  to  be  a*!- 
milled  to  examination  on  presenting  a certificate  from 
any  such  institution  or  school.  Any  institution  or  school 
may  from  time  to  time  be  stnick  oiit  of  the  report  under 
which  they  obtain  authority  to  issue  certificates. 

“I'lie  Senate  of  the  University,  subject  to  the  approbation 
of  the  rommiKsioners  of  the  Ireasniy,  arc  fVom  time  to  time 
to  give  directions  as  to  the  fees  which  shall  be  charged  for 
the  degree*  to  be  confem^d. 

Tlic  first  examination  lor  degree*  under  this  charter  was 
held  in  the  year  1839.  At  tlie  end  of  the  year  1K42  the 
grailuatesof  the  University  were  us  follows:— l>octor»  in 
Medicine.  15;  Ma.sters  of  Arts,  7 ; Bachelors  of  I-awa,  IG; 
Bachelors  of  AUxlicine,  50 ; Bachelors  of  Arts.  95.  At  the 
same  lime  there  were  mider-gradualcs,  of  whom  Ol 
had  paased  the  fu-st  examination  for  the  degree  of  bac  hclor 
of  medicine,  and  l86  had  passed  the  matriculation  examina- 
tion. 

Tub  Rkc;ui-ations  k>r  Dkc.rees  at  present  in  force 
arc  as  follow* : — 

AkTH. — A camlidale  must  pass  a Mutnrulutton  Jura- 
nnmtiton.  Tliis  examinalion  is  hclil  once  a year,  and  com- 
mences on  the  first  Monday  in  July.  Tlie  candidate 
have  completed  his  sixteenth  year.  Tlic  subjects  of  exa- 
mination ai^.  Mathematic.* — limited  to  arithmetic,  algebra, 
lus  far  a*  arithmetical  and  geometrical  progression  aiul  sim- 
ple equations;  and  in  geometry,  the  tirel  book  of  KiiHid  * 
Natural  Fliilosophy,  limited  tosuch  elementary  knowledj;* 
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Ls  may  be  attained  by  attending  a counic  of  experimental 
lecture!! ; the  elcmenU  of  chemistr)*  and  of  liotany  and  zoo- 
logy ; Claasics — one  Greek  and  one  Latin  subject,  an- 
nounced the  year  previously,  from  Homer  or  Xenophon  for 
the  former,  and  from  Virgil,  Horace,  Sallust,  CaBsar,  Livy,  or 
Cicero,  for  the  latter ; the  grammatical  stnicture  of  the 
Koglifrii  langui^e ; and  the  outlines  of  history  and  geo- 
graphy. Candidates  will  not  pass  unless  they  show  com- 
petent knowledge  in  classics,  mathematics,  natural  philo- 
sophy, and  one  of  the  three  subjects,  chemistry,  botany,  or 
zoology.  An  examination  of  a much  higher  character  for 
honours  is  held  subsequently — 1,  in  roatncmatics  nnd  na- 
tural philosophy  ; 2,  in  classics  ; 3,  in  chemistry  and  natural 
histon,'.  No  person  who  has  completed  his  twentieth  year 
is  admitted  to  this  examination. 

Degree  of  B.A. — The  examination  for  the  degree  of  B.A. 
is  held  once  a year,  and  commences  on  the  first  Monday 
in  Octol>cr.  A candidate  must  have  passed  the  matricula- 
tion examination  at  least  two  years  previously : he  must 
produce  certificates  from  the  authorities  of  one  of  the  in- 
stitutions ill  connection  with  the  University  of  having 
been  a student  during  two  years  at  one  of  such  insiitu- 
tiotts ; and  also  of  good  conduct,  as  far  as  Uicir  opportunities 
of  knowledge  have  extended.  Tlic  subiects  of  examination 
are  : — In  Mathematics  and  Natural  Pliilosophy — arithmetic 
and  algebra,  geometr)*,  plane  trigonometry,  mechanics, 
hydrostatics,  hydraulics  and  pneumatics,  and  astronomy. 
In  Natural  History'— chemistry,  animal  physiology,  vege- 
table physiology  and  structutil  botany.  In  Classics — one 
Greek  and  one  litin  book,  announced  two  years  previously ; 
Grammar ; History,  antieut  and  modern  ; Geography ; the 
French  or  the  German  language  by  translation  and  retians- 
lation  ; logic  and  moral  philosophy.  Candidates  mu.st  show 
a competent  knowledge  in  the  lour  branches—!,  mathe- 
matics and  natural  philosophy  ; 2.  natural  history  ; 
3,  classics;  4.  logic  and  moral  philosophy.  An  examina- 
tion for  honours  in  each  subject  is  held  sul>sequently.  No 
person  is  admissible  to  this  examination  who  lias  com- 
pleted hU  twenty-third  year,  nor,  without  explanatiou  to 
the  satisfaction  of  tlic  examiners,  who  has  delayed  more 
than  three  academical  years  in  proceeding  to  the  examina- 
tion for  the  degree  of  B.A.  alter  passing  the  matriculation 
examination.  The  examination  is  much  more  cxten:dvc  than 
tlmt  for  the  pass  examination.  In  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy,  it  comprehends  the  theory  of  eauations.  the 
ditTcrenti^  and  integral  calculus,  the  calculus  of  finite 
differences;  heat,  optics,  and  astronomy.  In  claieiics  the 
liat  of  authors  takes  a far  wider  range  ; the  examination  is 
not  confined  to  subjects  of  which  notice  has  previously 
been  given  ; and  the  examination  comprehends  prose 
composition  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  KugUsh ; and  in  the  last . 
of  these,  original  composition  upon  questions  arising  out  of  I 
the  classic  authors  selected  for  examination;  with  ques- 
tions in  grammar,  history',  and  geography.  | 

Degree  uf  M.A, — An  examination  for  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  also  takes  place  once  a year,  and  com-  j 
luenccs  on  the  first  Monday  in  May.  While  in  the  older  I 
univcrsilics  of  this  country  this  degree  is  conferred  almost  I 
as  a matter  of  course  auer  a certain  period  has  cla]>scd  I 
fnnn  the  taking  the  U.A.  degree,  in  the  University  of 
London  the  examination  is  of  a stricter  character  than  any 
of  the  preceding  examinations.  Every  candidate  inu:^ 
have  taken  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  the  University  of  London 
x)r  the  University  of  Durham  at  least  one  year  previously, 
and  have  completed  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age.  Tlic 
examination  is  in  three  branches  of  knowledge— 1,  classics; 
2,  matheniatics  and  natural  philosophy;  3,  logic,  muial 
philosopliy,  philosophy  of  the  mind,  political  philosophy, 
and  political  economy.  A candidate  will  pass  if  he  snow 
a competent  knowledge  in  one  of  the  three.  Tlic  exa- 
mination in  Branch  I includes,  liesides  the  Greek  and  Litin 
classic  authors,  prose  compobilion  in  Greek,  Latin,  and 
English  ; antient  and  modern  history.  That  in  Branch  2 
includes  the  differential  and  integral  calculus,  electricity 
and  ma^etUm,  optics,  plane  and  physical  astronomy. 
That  in  Branch  3 is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  examiners. 

Certificate  of  Prnficiency. — It  is  proposed  from  time  to 
time  to  hold  examinations  for  pruficivney  in  architecture  ; 
civil  engineering;  chemistn*;  botany:  geology;  and  mine- 
ralogy  ; zoology  ; geograpfiy,  political  and  pnysical ; and 
navigation  and  hydrography. 

ikripture  Examination, — An  examination  in  the  He- 
brew text  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  Greclv  text  of  the 
?.  C.,  No.  1020. 


New,  and  in  Scripture  history,  is  appointed  to  lake  place 
once  a year.  Candidates  must  have  obtained  the  degree 
of  B.A.  in  the  university.  The  examination  to  be  con- 
ducted entirety  by  means  of  printed  papers.  ;^ch  exa- 
miner has  the  power  of  putting  a veto  upon  any  auestion. 
No  question  is  to  be  put  Ijcaring  upon  any  iioctrina. 
point  disputed  among  Christians:  no  question  is  to  1>« 
put  so  as  to  require  an  expression  of  religious  belief  on  the 
p^  of  the  candidate ; nor  is  anv  answer  or  trandation 
given  by  a candidate  to  be  objected  to  on  the  ground  of  its 
expressing  any  peculiarity  of  doctrinal  view,  'llie  sul>- 
jecls  of  examination  are  as  follows: — LTlie  Hebrew  text 
of  the  Book  of  Genesis;  2,  the  Greek  text  of  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Luke;  3,  Poley’s  ‘ Evidences,’  and  Butler's  ‘Ana- 
logy ;*  4,  Scripture  nUtor)'  Candidates  will  pass  who 
show  a competent  knowledge  in  any  two  of  the  subjects. 
The  list  of  (he  candidates  who  have  passed  is  to  Iw  pub- 
lished. A further  examination  will  he  held  in  the  He- 
brew text  ofthe  Old,  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  in 
the  ‘ Evidences  of  the  ChrUtiaii  Religion,’  and  in  Scrip- 
ture hislor)',  for  those  who  have  passed  the  funner  exa- 
mination two  years  previously.  It  was  proposed  by  some 
members  of  the  senate  that  the  first  cxamiimtiun  should  be 
compuliior}'  on  candidates  for  the  degree  of  B.A.,  hut  the 
proposal  was  objected  to  by  several  memlieis  of  the  senate  ; 
and  the  secretary  of  state.  Lord  John  RuaH-11,  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  council  of  University  College  and  the  com- 
mittee of  Protestant  duaenters,  interfered  to  prevent  its 
being  made  so,  on  the  grounds,  as  stated  by  him,  that  * al- 
though examinations  in  the  Greek  Testament  and  church 
history  might  be  so  conducted  as  not  to  offend  any  clasb  of 
Christians,  on  the  other  hand  it  might  be  so  pursued  as  to 
force  the  scholar  to  a defence  or  apology  for  his  religious 
faith.’ 

Laws  : Degrees  rf  /I.Z.— This  examinaticn  takes  place 
once  a year,  and  commences  on  flie  second  Monday 
in  November.  Candidates  must  have  taken,  at  least 
one  year  previously,  the  tlcgrec  of  B.A.  in  the  Univer- 
sity, or  in  one  of  ttie  universities  from  which  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  is  authorised  to  receive  certificates : and 
peiAons  who  have  taJien  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medi- 
cine, at  least  elev'en  months  previously,  niay  in  ceriaiu 
cases  be  admitted  as  candidates.  Tlie  examination  is  in 
the  following  subjects: — A.  Blackstone's  * Commentaries,’ 
or  the  three  last  volumes  of  Kent's  * Commentaries  f B. 
Hutherforth's  ‘ Institutes  of  Natural  Laws or  the  two  ])oi- 
tions  of  Dumont’s  edition  of  Bentham's  ‘ Morals  and  Legis- 
lation,* which  contain  the  principles  of  a civil  code  and  the 
principles  of  a criminal  code. 

An  examination  for  honours  subsequently  takes  place. 
No  candidate  who  has  completed  his  2bth  year  is  admis.‘<i- 
blc.  The  subjects  are— Junspnidence,  ('onveyancing.  Law 
of  the  Courts  of  F,quity,  Law  of  the  Courts  of  Common  Iaw  , 
Roman  Law,  the  Law  of  the  Admiralty,  and  Ecclcsiaiiticai 
Courts,  and  Colonial  Law'. 

LL.D. — Candidates  for  this  degree  must  have  taken  that 
of  B.L.  two  years  at  the  least  previously.  He  will  be  required 
to  show  a practical  professional  knowlcd^  of  the  Jaw  of 
the  common  law  courts  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  of  one 
of  the  four  following  branches  of  positive  Jaw: — L Con- 
veyancing as  in  England  and  Ireland.  2.  I.aw  of  the 
Courts  of  Equity  of  England  and  Ireland.  3.  Law  of  the 
.\dmiralty  and  Ecclesiastical  Courts  of  Elngland  and  Ire- 
land. 4.  Law  of  one  of  the  English  Colonies  or  depend- 
encies. 

Also  a knowledge  of  one  of  the  seven  following  sub- 
jects ; — Roman  Law  ; and  '.he  Science  of  Legislation  as  ap- 
plied— to  International  Law  ; to  Civil  Iaw  ; to  Criminal 
Law ; to  the  I.aw  of  Evidence ; to  Judicial  Organization  ; 
and  to  Procedure. 

Mcoicinu. — Harhelov'^ Medicine. — Candidates  for  this 
degree  are  required — 1.  To  have  been  engaged  during  four 
years  in  their  professional  studies  at  one  or  more  of  the 
institutions  or  schools  recognised  by  the  University.  2.  To 
have  spent  one  year  at  least  of  the  four  in  one  or  more  of 
the  recognised  institutions  or  schools  in  the  United  King- 
dom. To  pass  tv^o  examinations. 

The  Firtt  JCxamiiuxtion  takes  place  once  a year,  and 
commences  on  the  first  Monday  m August,  (•andidates 
must  have — 1-  Completed  their  Ib*Ji  year.  2.  Taken  a 
degree  in  arts  in  the  University,  or  in  a uniyersily  the  de- 
I grees  of  which  are  recognised  by  the  University  (those 
I of  all  the  universities  of  tlie  United  Kingdom):  or 
' VoL.  XXVL— F 
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have  passed  the  Matriculation  Examination.  3.  Have 
been  students  during  two  years  at  one  or  more  of  the 
medical  institutions  or  schools  recognised  by  the  Uni- 
versity, subsequently  to  having  taken  a degree  in  arts  or 
passed  the  matriculation  examination.  4.  Have  attended 
a course  of  lectures  on  each  of  four  of  the  subjects  in  the 
following  list:— <Z)  Descriptive  and  Surgical  Anatomy; 
fJcneral  Anatomy  and  Physiology;  Comparative  Analonjv; 
Pathological  Ariatnmy:  Cheraistr)' ; Botany  : Materia  Me- 
dica  and  Pharmacy  ; General  Pathology  ; General  Thera- 
peutics ; Forensic  Stedicine ; Hygiene  ; Midwifery  and  Dis- 
eases peculiar  to  women  and  infants ; Surgery  ; "Medieir^c. 
5.  Have  dissected  during  nine  months.  6.  Have  attended 
a course  of  Practical  rheraistiy,  comprehending  certain 
sp«*e>fic(l  practical  exercises.  7.  Have  attended  to  Prac- 
tical Rharmacy  sufficient  time  to  have  acrjiiired  a practical 
knowledge  in  the  preparation  of  medicines. 

Tlic  examination  is  in  Anatomy:  Physiology;  Chemistry; 
Slnictural  and  Physiological  Botany  ; Matena  Medica  and 
Ptiarmacv.  with  an  examination  in  Anatomy,  if  practicaldc 
by  dissection  and  demonstration.  A sutwuouent  examina- 
tion for  honours  takes  plai-e : to  this  no  stuaent  is  admissi- 
ble if  he  have  completed  his  22nd  year,  llie  examination 
is  on  the  following  subjects : — Anatomy  ami  Physiology, 
in  which  answers  may  be  illustrated  by  sketches;  ('hemii- 
tr)’ ; Materia  Medica,  and  Pharmaceutical  t^icmistrj'. 

Thi>  fi>romi  Ktaminaiifin  for  the  degi^ee  of  B.RI.  takes 

Riace  once  a year,  and  commences  on  the  first  Monday  in 
'ovember.  The  candidate  must  have  pasMid  the  hrsl 
examination  two  years  at  least  previously.  He  must  pro- 
diic«  certificates— 1.  Of  having  subsequently  to  the  first 
examination  attended  a course  of  lecturoH  on  each  of  two  of 
the  subjects  comprehended  in  the  list  (Z)  above  given,  for 
which  he  did  not  present  certificates  at  the  first  examination. 
2.  Of  having  subae<|uently  to  the  first  examination  dis- 
sected during  six  months.  3.  Of  having  conducted  at  least 
six  lalKuirs.  4.  Of  having  attended  the  surgical  practice  of 
a recognised  hospital  or  hospitals  during  twelve  months 
and  lectures  on  etiemical  aurger}'.  fi.  Of  having  attended 
the  medical  practice  of  a recognised  hospital  or  hospitals 
during  other  twelve  nionth.s  ami  lectures  on  clinical  medi- 
cine. (J.  Of  fiaving  subw‘<mentlv  to  the  completion  of  his 
attendance  on  surgical  and  medical  hospital-practice,  at- 
tended to  practical  medicine  in  a recognised  hospital,  infir- 
mary. or  dispensary  during  six  months. 

Certificates  will  be  received  on  the  subject  of  midwifery 
from  any  legally  qualified  practitioner,  and  on  the  subject  of 
practical  medicine  from  the  same,  if  he  have  the  care  of  the 
poor  of  a parish.  The  candidate  must  produce  a certificate 
of  moral  character  from  a teacher  in  the  Iasi  school  or 
institution  at  which  he  has  sludietl.  as  far  as  the  teachers 
opjxwlunity  of  knowledge  has  extended.  The  examination 
is  on  the  following  subjects  : — Physiology,  including  ques- 
tionsinComparative  Anatomy  : Genera!  Pathology  ; General 
Therapeutica  ; Hygiene  ; Surgery  ; Medicine  : Midwifery  ; 
Forensic  Medicine.  In  the  first  week,  by  printed  papers; 
in  the  second,  by  virH  t'ore  interrogation.  Siilisequently 
an  examination  for  honours  takes  place  on  the  following 
subjects : — Physiology  and  Comparative  Anatomy  (in  which 
the  answers  may  t>e  illustrated  by  sketches);  Surgery; 
Medicine;  Midwifery;  Stnictural  and  Physiological  Bo- 
tany. 

— Tills  examination  takes  place  once  a year,  and 
commences  on  the  fourth  Monday  in  November.  The 
candidate  must  have  taken  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Me- 
dicine in  the  University,  or  a degree  in  medicine  or  surgery 
at  a University,  the  degrees  granted  by  which  are  re- 
cognised by  the  Senate  ; in  the  latter  case  he  must  pitxluce 
also  a certificate  of  having  complete<l  his  23rd  year.  He 
must  produce  certificates  of  having  attended  subsequently 
to  having  taken  one  of  the  above  degrees  in  medicine  {a) 
to  Clinical  or  Practical  Medicine,  dunng  two  years  in  an 
hospital  or  medical  institution  recognised  by  the  Univensitv, 
(b)  or  to  Clinical  or  Practical  Medicine  during  one  year  in 
an  hospital  or  medical  institution  recognised  by  the  Uni- 
versity ; and  of  having  been  enraged  three  years  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profcKsion,  (c)  or  if  he  have  taken  the  degree  of 
B.M.  irf  tne  University,  of  having  been  engaged  during 
five  years  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  (one  year  of  at- 
tendance on  clinical  or  practical  medicine,  or  two  years  of 
prsctice  ere  ^«|wiised  with  in  the  case  of  candidates  placed 
in  the  first  divUimi  at  thesecond  examination  for  B.M. He 
must  also  produce  a certificate  of  moral  character  signed 


by  two  persons  of  respectability.  The  examination  is  con- 
ducted by  viv3  voce  interrogation  as  well  as  by  papers.  The 
subjects  of  examination  are — Klemenfsof  Infrilcetua!  l*hi- 
losophy,  liOgic,  and  Moral  Philosophy:  Medicine.  T!ic 
examination  for  honours  is  on  the  subjects  of  Surgery ; Me- 
dicine ; Midwiferj*. 

For  degrees  of  medicine,  ladh  B.M.  and  M.D.,  eamlidatcs 
who  commenced  their  medical  studies  in  or  before  ,Ia- 
miarv'.  IKW,  au<l  pTaclitioneiTi  in  meilicine  and  surgery  , are 
admitted  lo  examination  on  modifitsl  terinn. 

Mode  of  Examin  ation. — The  exaininationsarehy  printed 
papeta,  but  the  examiners  may  put  rirti  rore  questions 
upon  tile  written  answers  wHIien  they  appear  lo  require  ex- 
planation. On  the  px-cs  examination  for  Matnculation.  ami 
for  the  degrees  of  B..\.,  B.L.,  B.M.,  and  M.D.,  the  candi 
dates  who  have  jiassed  are  to  be  arranged  in  two  divisions, 
each  in  an  alphabetical  ortler:  but  in  the  medical  exami- 
nations such  candidates  only  as  are  admissilile  lothe  exami- 
nation for  honours  arc  placwl  in  the  first  division.  Can- 
didates for  honours  must  have  pa-ssed  the  previous  exa- 
minations: and  a-stothc  medical  examinations,  they  must 
have  been  placeil  in  the  first  division.  Atler  the  oxh- 
mination  for  honours  in  the  respective  subjects,  and  also  in 
the  pa-ss  examination  for  the  degree  of  the  candidates 
who  have  acquitted  themselves  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  ex- 
aminers are  to  be  arranged  according  to  their  several  sutr- 
jeclsinthe  order  of  proficiency:  equals  are  to  lie  bmeketeil ; 
and  in  determining  the  relative  position  of  the  candidates, 
except  In  the  subjects  of  natural  history,  the  examiners  aie 
to  have,  regard  to  the  proficiency  evinced  by  the  candidate.^ 
in  the  pass  examination.  Alter  the  exaniinatinii  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  and  scripture  history,  the  candidatt-s 
are  to  be  dividi-d  into  three  cla-sses  according  lo  proficiency, 
and  alphabetically  arranged  in  each  class.  Evetr  examiner 
isto  be  present  during  the  time  that  the  candid.ates  are  en- 
gaged in  writing  answer*  to  the  qnestioii-s  set  by  him.  Every 
member  of  the  J^nate  and  examiner  may  be  present  during 
the  rrivi  roee  examinations,  but  only  the  examiners  speci- 
ally  appointed  to  conduct  the  examination  can  put  ques- 
tions. All  the  examiners  to  whom  rmJ  rore  oxaminatlnn 
is  intrusted  must  be  present  during  the  whole  time  of  such 
examination. 

Fkf.s. — The  fees  for  examination,  and  which  are  retiim- 
able  if  the  candidate  does  not  pa-ss.  arc  a.s  follows: — Matn- 
nilalion,  2/. ; B.A.,  10/. ; M.A.,  10/. ; B.I.  . 10/. ; LI.  D.. 
2Tj/.  : B.M.,— first  examination  5/..  second  examination  5/. ; 
M.D.,  llV. ; Certificates  of  Proficiency  in  Architecture.  &e., 
10/.  if  the  candidate  have  taken  the  degree  of  B..\.  in  the 
univensitv;  otherwise  20/, 

ScHoi.vRsHips  AND  Ukwabds. — Candidates  for  derm-* 
who,  in  the  examination  for  honour*  in  the  n'spective  claj«c« 
of  subjects,  or  in  the  pass  examination  for  the  degree  of 
M.D.,  shall  have  most  distinguished  themselves,  if  in  the 
opinion  of  the  examiners  they  shall  pos6i'.w  sufficient  merit, 
may  receive  the  following  rewards  :— 

M-ATRirui.ATioN  : Mothf'mnlicA  ; In  each  an 

exhibition  of  30/.  a year  for  two  years,  or  during  so  mucli 
of  that  time  a.s  the  exhibitioner  shall  continue  a student  in 
one  of  the  institutions  connectiHt  with  the  University. 

In  Chemtutrtf  and  Aafural  liUtory  resj>ectivcly.  a book 
prize  of  5/.  value. 

B..\.  DKCkEs;  Matheni'Uict ; — Each  50/.  a year 

for  the  next  three  years,  with  the  stvle  of  University 
Scholar. 

Chemiftrp:  Animal  Physiotopp:  I'rgelable  Phyniolugy  : 
and  i^rudural  Botany — respectively  ; a ]jnze  in  books  of 
5/.  value. 

M.A. : each  of  the  three  br.nnches.— A gold  medal  of 
the  value  of  2t)/. 

ScRiPTCRE  Examination. — To  each  candidate  placed  in 
the  first  daas.  a book  offi/.  value. 

B.L. : Juri^ruiience.--riOi.  perannum  forthe  next  three 
years,  with  the  style  of  University  Ijiw  S4-hular. 

LL.D. — A golcf  medal  of  the  value  of  2(J/. 

B.M. : Fii-st  Examination. — Anatomy  and  Physudopy  : 
Chemittry ; Materia  Medica,  and  Pharmaceutical 
mf*/ry.— Each,  an  exhibition  of  30/.  a year  for  two  years. 
A gold  medal  of  the  value  of  5/.  to  the  first  and  second 
candidate  in  each  subject. 

B.M, : Second  Rxiinunalion.—Physio/opy  and Cumparu- 
tivcAmUnmy;  Surprry  ; Medicine. — Each.  fH»/.  p»T  an- 
num for  two  years,  with  the  style  of  Vui*en»ity  Medical 
Scholar. 
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AIho  in  each  uf  those  xuhiecis  a scold  medal  of  the  value 
of  5/.  to  the  first  and  second  candidate. 

M.D. : Pass  Kxaniination. — For  the  coitvnrutary  on 

a eoM«  tn  Medicine,  Siirgcr}*,  Midwifery’, -^ach  a gold 
medal  of  the  value  of  5f. 

For  a Mejf'i  on  a sulyect  of  the  camliJate’s  own  choice, 
a gold  medal  of  the  value  of  10/. 

Examination  for  Honours : Surgery:  Mrtlicine ; .Vid- 
u'if*'ry, — each  a gold  medal  of  the  value  of 

Exavivkrs.  — Classics,  two;  Intellectual  Plulosophy, 
Logic,  and  Moral  Pliilosophy,  two,  one  of  whom  U an  exa- 
miner in  Chia'ics : Politi^  Philosophy  and  Political 
Kconoiny.  one ; Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy, 
two ; Cliemistry,  one;  Uolany,  one;  Krencli  Language, 
one ; German  l.angiiage,  one ; Scriptural  Examination, 
two ; Anatomy  and  Animal  Phyiuology,  two ; Materia 
Medica  and  Pharmacy,  one  ; idwifery,  one ; Surgery, 
two  ; Medicine,  two ; Laws,  one.  Of  these  seven  only  arc 
.Members  ofthe  Senate.  The  examiners  receive  salaries, 
the  amount  of  which,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the 
government,  is  fixed  by  the  Senate. 

Tlie  expenses  of  the  University  were,  during  the  year 
lK40--tI.  .'lObl/. ; the  fees  rticeived  of  graduates  were 
7X1/.  In  1841-42  the  expenses  were  5287/.;  the  fees. 
U8s/.  The  loss  to  the  country  therefore  in  eacir  year  was 
about  4300/.  A reduction  has  been  made  in  the  salaries 
of  examiners,  &cc.,  and  the  probable  future  expenses  will 
he,  for  examiners  and  officers,.  3370/. ; for  exhibitions, 
ru'holarshi^is,  medals,  and  prizes,  llNK)/. ; printing  and 
Other  contingencies,  700/. : total,  5070/. — deducting  (XXI/., 
estimated  amount  of  fees  in  future,  4470/. 

The  Senate  holds  its  silting  in  Humenet  House,  in 
i^artraents  formerly  occupied  by  the  Royal  Academy. 
'Ine  earl  of  UurUngton,  appointed  ChauccUor  by  the 
original  charter,  still  holds  that  office.  Mr.  Lubbock, 
nosv  Sir  J.  W.  Lubbock,  was  the  first  Vice-Clmneellor,  and 
continued  to  be  elected  to  that  post  until  June  last,  when, 
having  resigned,  Mr.  John  G.  Siiaw  Lefevre  was  clioseti  as 
his  successor,  and  now'  fillsthe  office,  lire  executive  officer 
ofthe  Senate  is  the  Registrar. 

The  institutions  empowered  to  issue  certificates  to  can- 
didates for  degrees  in  Arts  and  l..avvs  of  the  university  arc  : 
— University  College,  London  ; King's  College,  London ; 
St.  Cuthbert's  College,  Ushaw  ; Stoueyhursl  College  ; Royal 
Belfa.st  Academical  Institution;  Biistol  College;  Man- 
chester New  College  ; St.  Maiy's  College,  Oscolt ; Carlow 
(College;  St.  Edmond's  College,  near  >Vare;  Humerlon 
Old  l?ollege  ; Highbmy  College  ; Colleges  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  at  Prior  Park,  near  Bath;  Spring  Hill  ('ollege, 
Birmingham;  Stepney  College ; College  of  St.  Gregory 
the  Great,  Downaide,  near  Bath  ; Countess  of  Huntinguon  s 
t'ollege,  at  Cheshunt ; Baptist  College,  at  Bristol;  Aire- 
tlale  (ioilege,  Undercliffc,  near  Bnulford ; Protestant  Dis- 
sentew’  College  at  Hotherham ; Presbyterian  College  at 
Caermarlheu. 

The  medical  institutions  and  teachers  recognised  by  the 
University  are — King's  College,  lA>ndon;  Uiiivcrsity  Col- 
lege, 7>ondon ; the  principal  hospitals,  several  private 
schools,  in  all  seventeen,  in  Ixmdon.  Two  in  Birming- 
ham ; three  in  Bristol ; the  Hull  ami  East  Riding  of  York 
school;  the  Leeds  School,  Liverpool;  the  school  attached 
to  the  Royal  Imstitution  ; the  Royal  Manchester  School  of 
Medicine  ami  Surgery  ; tlic  Ncwcastlc-upon-Tyne  School 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery  ; the  Sheffield  Medical  fnstitution; 
the  York  School  of  Medicine.  In  Scotland -the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  and  six  other  schools;  in  Glasgow, 
the  Portland-Stieet  School  of  Medicine,  the  Andersonian 
Institution,  and  the  College-Street  Tlicatre  of  Anatomy. 
In  Ireland  ; — fourteen  schools  of  medicine  in  Dublin  ; four 
in  Cork;  and  the  Belfast  Academical  Institution.  Also 
the  Utuvcrsily  of  Malta;  and  the  ililitary  Hospital  iu  the 
Inland  of  Ceylon. 

The  regulations  of  the  University  in  full  detail  ore 
printed  in  separate  publicationa  for  each  Faculty,  and  from 
these  the  particulars  above  given  have  been  derived. 

UNLAWFUL  ASSEMBLY.  [Riot.1 

UNLIMITED.  This  term  U fremiently  used  by  mathe- 
matical writers,  in  the  same  manner  as  iNUBFiNiTe,  to 
avoid  the  entrance  of  the  word  Infunitk.  It  is  also  used 
to  describe  a problem  which  may  have  an  infinite  number 
of  answers,  and  which  is  called  an  unlimited  problem. 

UNNA.  a town  in  Prussia,  in  the  government  of  Ams- 
berg,  in  the  province  of  Weslphaha,  is  situated  on  the 


little  river  Kottelbeck,  in  r>l*  33'  N.  lat.  and  7®  4<y  K. 
long.  It  is  surrounded  with  a rampart  and  ditch,  and  lia.*) 
one  Roman  Catholic  church  and  4416  inhabitants.  There 
are  considerabie  breweries,  brandy-distilleries,  and  a manu- 
factory of  eartlieiiwarc. 

'Midler,  h'urierbuch  dcs  Preusm'xchen  SUnatee.) 

UNO'NA,  a genus  of  the  natural  family  of  Anonacea*. 
to  called  from  nnuf,  ' one,'  the  stamens  being  united  with 
the  germens.  The  generic  character  U,  sei>als,  3 ; petals, 
6,  the  three  inner  the  smallest;  stamens  numerous;  car- 
pels numeroiui,  one  or  many  celled ; many  seeded,  seeds 
in  a single  row.  Tlie  species  consist  of  trees,  large  shnibs, 
or  climbing  plants,  found  in  hot  jiarts  of  the  world,  as 
India  and  its  islands  Africa,  and  South  America.  I1ic 
bark  and  fruit  of  many  of  the  species  ore  aromatic,  with 
some  degree  of  a<.‘ridity,  and  are  employed  as  stimulating 
medicines  or  as  condiments.  U.  ^Fthiopicuy  a native  of 
Ethiopia  and  Sierra.  Leone,  is  a tree  with  ovate  lanceolate 
leaves,  which  are  also  acute,  smooth,  and  have  the  under 
surface  glaucous  ; it  has  roundish,  turtduse,  nearly  sessile 
carpels.  It  has  obtained  more  celebrity  than  other  species, 
from  being  supposed  to  be  that  which  yields  the  seeds  for- 
merly well  known  under  the  name  of  Ethiopic  pepper, 
the  ^IjU-al-Soutlan  of  Arabian  authors.  They  have  been 
also  called  Guinea  pepper  and  Negro  pepper,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  having  been  employed  as  a substitute  fur 
that  condiment  by  the  negroes,  fiom  their  aromatic  and 
pungent  taste.  Iney  must  nut  he  confoundetl  with  the 
Amomnm  Granum  l^aradisi,  obtained  also  from  the  west 
coast  of  Africa.  V.  aroimtlicay  another  species,  which 
is  a native  of  or  introduced  by  the  negroes  into  Guiana, 
is  however  considered  by  some  to  be  the  specie'^ 
yielding  the  Negro  pepper.  It  has  oblong,  acumi- 
nate, and  smootli  leaves;  peduncles  axillar)',  1 to  2 
flowered;  carpels  oblong,  terete,  torulose,  nearly  sessile. 
Every  part  of  the  plant  is  aromatic,  and  the  fniit  is  used 
as  a condiment  by  the  negroes  of  Guiana.  C.  undutata,  a 
native  of  Woree  in  Guinea,  has  aromatic  fruit  similarly 
employed.  (/.  Narum  is  cme  of  the  climbing  species,  a 
native  of  Malabar,  which  Uheede  describes  as  posses.<K:d  of 
medical  properties,  the  routs  being  so  used,  as  well  as  a 
swee  scented  eieenish-coloured  oil  obtained  from  them  by 
distillation.  0.  nuuaria  has  been  so  called  from  its  baric 
being  used  for  making  musical  instruments,  as  is  indeed 
aho  that  of  the  foregoing  specie.s.  Tliis  is  a rambling 
shrub,  a native  uf  Amboyua,  &c. ; the  routs  and  bark  are 
also  uised  medicinally.  U.  triuetaluy  uncinnitay  odoratOy 
&C.,  natives  of  the  rniliaii  Ulanus.  are  remarkable  for  the 
sweet  scent  of  their  flowers.  U.  esculrniOy  a native  of  the 
Indian  ^ninsula,  lias  fruit  which  is  edible.  Some  specie^ 
as  U.  sipcatica,  are  valued  for  their  timber.  V.  htigi/uUa  is 
an  elegant  tree,  with  smooth,  pointed,  and  undulate  leaves, 
which  is  much  cultivated  in  some  pni'ts  of  India  to  form 
avenues  and  to  atford  shade.  It  is  sometimes  called  Deo- 
dora,  which  is  properly  the  name  of  the  celebrated  Hima- 
layan Piue,  Piims  or  Cedrus  Deodura. 

UNST.  [Shktlano,  I'U.Ks  OF.] 

UNTERwALDKN,  a canton  of  Switzerland,  and  one 
of  the  three  Waldstiitten  which  began  the  Helvetic  Con- 
federation, is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  M'aldstuttcr  See, 
or  Ijiku  of  the  Four  Cantons,  which  separates  it  from 
Schwyz  and  partly  from  Luzeni,  on  the  west  by  Luzern,  on 
the  south  by  the  Bernese  Oberiand,  and  on  the  ea.^t  by 
the  canton  of  Uri.  Tlie  area  of  Untcrwiddcn  is  about  275 
si^uare  miles.  It  consists  mainly  of  two  great  jairaiicl  val- 
leys, each  about  1.5  miles  in  length,  running  from  south  to 
north,  and  terminating  on  the  southeru  coast  uflhe  Wald- 
stiitter  See.  The  eastern  v^lcy  is  drained  by  the  Engcl- 
berg  Aa,  a torrent  which  rises  in  the  Surenen  Alps  on  the 
borders  of  Uri,  flows  by  the  abbey  of  Engelberg,  ami 
enters  the  lake  below  Stanz.  The  western  valley  is  tlrained 
by  the  Somer  Aa,  the  outlet  of  the  little  Alpine  lake  of 
Lungeni,  at  the  foot  of  the  Briinig,  near  the  borders  of  the 
Bernese  Oberiand,  and  which,  alter  passing  through  the 
lake  of  Sameii,  enters  a bay  of  the  Waldstiitter  lake  below 
Alpnach.  The  lower  nail  of  the  ca.'item  valley  consti- 
tutes the  district  called  Nidwald,  or  • below  the  forest,’  and 
the  western  valley,  with  the  upper  part  ofthe  eastern  val- 
ley, forms  the  district  called  (Jbwald.  These  denominar- 
tions  relate  to  the  Kernwald,  or  forest  of  Kenu,  which  lies 
on  the  borders  of  the  two  districts,  Tlie  Obwald  and  Nid- 
wald have  formed  two  separate  communities  ever  since 
1150.  Tlicy  both  joined  Schwyz  and  Uri  in  the  insurreo 
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Ijon  of  130R,  and  when  \)\e  first  federal  union  was  entered  f 
into  at  Bninnon.  in  I)ecertil>er,  1315.  Obwald  and  NidwaUl 
were  recoffuised  as  fonnin^  tceether  one  canton,  by  the 
name  of  Unten'-alden.  They  relaincrd  however  their  sepa- 
rate  existence  as  independent  communities,  but  fiETure<l  a» 
otdy  one  canton,  having  one  vote  in  all  federal  affair*,  and 
Ihi^  arrangement  has  continued  in  force  to  this  day. 

linterwalden  i*  surrounded,  except  on  the  north  side,  by 
ofFiwts  of  the  Alps,  which  detach  Ihciuselve*  from  the 
ijreat  central  proup  of  the  St.  Golliard,  and  divide  the 
basin  of  the  Aar  fiom  that  of  the  House.  One  branch  runs 
alonp  the  southern  border  of  the  canton,  separating  it  from 
the  Hemese  Oberland.  Tlie  pass  of  the  Jochbenr  leads 
from  Meyrinifcn  in  the  Ob«'riaud  to  Enffclben?  ami  Stanr.. 
and  the  pass  of  the  Briinitj  leads  from  Hrien*  to  Samen. 
Another  ridge  nins  along  the  eastern  parts  of  rnterwalden 
and  divides  it  from  Uri,  forming  the  summits  of  the  Titlis 
no,500  feet  al>ove  the  sea'),  and  of  the  Wallen>tock  and 
Rothstock,  each  above  «HK)  feet.  I^xstly,  another  offswl 
of  minor  elevation  runs  along  the  western  border  of  Unter- 
walden,  dividing  it  from  the  canton  of  Luiem.  Mount 
Pilatus  falxiut  7000  feet)  is  the  highest  summit  of  this  la.st 
offset.  In  the  interior  of  Unterwalden  there  arc  no  very 
high  mountains,  but  the  surface  of  the  country*  consists 
chiefly  of  hills  ami  terraces,  several  valleys,  and  some 
trartj  of  plain  bordering  on  the  Waldstiilter  lake.  The 
Vntcrivalclen  is  chiefly  a j«st  oral  country;  the  pastures  are 
mostly  natural.  There  are  about  12.000  cows,  :)000  sheep, 
6000  goats.  A500  pigs,  but  very  few  horses.  About  20.000 
cvvts.  of  cheese  are  annually  made.  The  cheese  of  Unter- 
walden. of  the  first  or  best  sort,  U much  esteemed  in  Swit- 
zerland and  Italy.  'l*he  canton  abounds  with  fruit-trees: 
little  wine  is  made,  and  that  of  a very  inferior  quality. 
1*iie  honey  U excellent.  The  canton  imports  corn,  wine,  i 
salt,  manufactures,  and  colonial  articles : it  exjHirts  cattle,  ' 
cheese,  butler  (which  is  sent  chiefly  to  Luiem),  timber,  ’ 
and  hides.  Tlie  canton  i*  not  favourably  situated  for 
trade,  being  confinetl  between  tlie  Al|w  and  the  lake,  with 
no  high  Toiul  pasnng  through  it,  and  none  but  mountain- 
passes  leadid'g  out  of  it.  By  the  census  of  the  nopu- 
fation  wa.s  2fl,6O0,  of  whom  13.120  were  in  the  Obwalu,  and 
10.4HU  in  the  Nidwafd.  All  the  native  inhabitants,  wboi 
are  of  age,  with  the  exception  of  a few  heimathlosen,  who 
have  no  i>oUtical  rights,  are  members  of  the  landsgemeindc 
of  their  respective  district,  Nidwalil  or  Obwald.  Each  of 
these  two  small  republics  sends  a deputy  to  the  federal 
diet,  but  their  votes,  wlren  in  accordance,  count  only  for 
one  vote,  and  if  disconlant,  thev  of  course  neutralize  each 
other.  Each  ha*  its  own  landamman,  its  landrath, — in 
short,  its  whole  administration  similar  to  that  of  the  olher 
small  democracies  of  Switzerland,  for  which  see  S<hw  vz. 
T^ere  is  no  printed  code,  but  a MS.  collection  of  laws, 
which,  together  with  custom,  serve  to  regulate  the  judicial 
proceedings.  In  1835  there  were  as  yet  no  prisons : serious 
offences  arc  punished  by  fines,  corporal  punishment,  and 
in  certain  eases  by  death.  Each  of  the  two  divisions  of 
the  canton  has  an  hospital  and  a )M>orhoufte.  A dialect 
of  the  .Swiss-German  is  the  language  of  the  country*.  The 
Homan  Catholic  is  the  religion  of  the  whole  canton.  The 
Benedictine  monastery  of  Engelberg.  whose  abbot  was  once 
lord  of  the  valley  of  that  name,  is  more  than  3000  feet  above 
the  sea:  it  is  a foundation  (d'  the  eleventh  century.  It 
has  a library  of  20,000  volume^  and  several  valuable  SlS8., 
a collection  of  medals,  engravings,  armorial  ensigns,  and  a 
grammar-school. 

The  principal  towns  or  village*  are — 1,  Samen,  the  head 
town  of  the  Obwald,  on  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lake 
of  the  same  name,  has  a fine  town-house,  with  hi.4torical  por- 
traits of  Nicholas  von  der  Flue,  Anderhalden  of  Melchtnal, 
who  w'as  deprived  of  sight  by  order  of  the  governor  appointed 
by  Albert  of  Austria  previous  to  the  insurrection  of  KW8, 
and  of  the  scries  of  the  landammans  of  Obwald.  Samen  has 
also  a college,  a theatre,  an  hospital,  a poorhotise,  a public 
school,  several  churehes  and  convents,  and  above  KKK)  in- 
habitants. The  arsenal  of  Obwald  is  on  the  hill  called 
lAndenberg.  where  was  once  the  castle  and  residence  of 
the  Austrian  governors.  2.  Kerns,  on  tlie  Molcha,  an 
affluent  of  the  Aa,  and  on  tlie  road  from  Samen  to  Slanz, 
is  a pretty  village,  with  a handsome  church  and  tower, 
several  iron-works,  mills  and  a cottou-spinnerv*.  3,  Stanz. 
the  head  town  of  the  Nidwald,  situated  in  a fine  plain  at 
the  foot  of  mountains,  has  a *plemiid  {Miriiih  church  with  a 
nol)le  dome,  and  a fine  square  before  it,  wiUi  two  foun- 


tains. and  a statue  of  Winkelried.the  hero  of  Sempacli. 
'llie  convent  of  the  f'apuchins  has  a considerable  library. 
The  town-house  contains  several  paintings,  among  others 
one  of  Nicholas  von  der  Flue.  The  arsenal  was  plumleretl 
by  the  French  in  1798,  when  the  greater  part  of  the  popula- 
tion was  majwAcri'il.  The  population  of  Slanz  itself  is  about 
1200;  that  of  the  parish  exceeds  4300.  Htanzstad,  which 
is  the  port  of  Stanz.  on  the  lianks  of  the  lake  of  the  \Vald- 
stiiltor,  is  two  miles  from  the  town,  and  carries  on  conrider- 
ablc  trade  by  water. 

T^e  canton  of  Unterwalden  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing district*  of  central  Switzerland,  on  account  of  its  his- 
•torical  recollections,  and  also  because  the  inhabitants, 
owing  to  their  remote  locality,  have  retained  more  ^K'rhaps 
than  those  of  any  other  canton  their  old  simplicity  of  man- 
ners and  pastor^  habits.  It  ha*  also  produced  some  dis- 
tingiiishea  men. such  as  the  engineer  Milller  of  Engelberg. 
who  died  in  lR’t.3,  am!  has  lett  several  maps  in  relief  of  the 
mountain  cantons,  the  painter  P.  M.  Deschwanden,  the 
sculptor  J.  Uhristen.  the  oncanist  J.  Durrer  of  Beckenriod. 
and  other*,  besides  a number  of  military  officers,  either  in 
the  service  of  their  own  countrvor  in  that  of  foreign  states. 
At  present  Unterwalden  funiWies  several  comjMiniea  to 
the  Swks  regiments  in  the  pay  of  Naples  and  the  pope. 
(Lcrcsche,  Dirlionnaire  U^ographique  df  la  Sunte.} 
UPAS.  [Antiaris.] 

UPLAND.  [SwKDHN.] 

UPPERM.\L.  [Himk*sta?».  xii.,  214,1 
UPPINGHAM.  [UrTi.ANwHiRF.] 

UPSA'LA  is  a town  in  Sweden,  situated  in  the  province 
of  Upland,  and  in  the  Uin  which  l>earB  it*  name,  in  56®5P 
N.  lat.  and  17**  30^  E.  long.  It  lie*  in  an  extensive  nudu- 
lating  ]>lain,  probably  les*  than  300  feet  above  the  sen- 
level.  The  town  is  i^her  small ; the  population,  accun.1- 
ing  to  Forsell,  in  1830  did  not  exceeii  4800  individual* ; 
but  it  extends  over  a great  area,  a*  there  are  large  garden*, 
to  most  of  the  houses.  The  houses  are  partly  of  stone  and 
partly  of  wootl,  atul  mostly  two  stories  nigh.  Tlie  street* 
are  wide  and  straight,  especially  those  which  terminate  in 
the  spacious  square  which  oecupie*  the  centre  of  the  town. 
The  cathedral  was  erected  between  125H  ami  1435,  ami  is 
considered  the  finest  Gothic  building  in  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope. In  thi*  church  monuments  have  been  erected  in 
memory  of  many  distinguished  persons,  among  which  are 
those  of  Gustavus  I.  ami  of  lunnsus.  Formerly  Uic  king^ 
of  Rwedeii  were  crowned  in  thi*  cathedral.  'I*he  square  in 
which  the  church  stands  is  surrounded  by  buildings  Ik*- 
longing  to  the  university:  there  is  a library,  containing 
nearly  100.000  volumes,  a collection  of  coins,  an  anato- 
micaf  theatre,  an  obfiervatoiy.  a chemical  laboratory,  and 
a veiy  extensive  collection  of  natural  object*.  Tliere  i* 
also  a botanical  ganlen.  A great  number  of  distinguished 
naturalists  have  doou  professors  at  this  university.  Among 
the  most  eminent  are  vValler,  Bergman,  IJnna*us,  Scheele. 
and  Berzelius.  The  university  wa*  established  in  1478. 
but  received  it*  present  constitution  and  a regular  income 
from  Gustavus  and  from  Charles  Gustavus  Adolphus,  who 
arc  roiisidered  as  its  real  founders.  The  number  of  regu- 
lar professors  amounts  to  twenty-four,  and  that  of  adjunct 
professor*  to  fourteen.  Tliey  all  have  a fixed  salaiy,  either 
in  com  or  calculated  acconling  to  the  price  of  that  emn- 
modity.  Tile  salary  of  the  adjunct  professors  i.s  only  about 
one-third  of  that  of  the  regular  professors.  The  niimb»T 
of  students  who  attend  the  lectures  varies  lietwecn  h»m» 
and  1000,  but  there  are  usually  400  or  500  more  on  the 
books,  as  many  students  interrupt  their  studies  by  entering 
some  rich  family  as  private  tutors,  and  in  this  way  they 

fimeure  the  means  of  pursuing  their  studies  with  more 
eisure  and  better  success.  Tlie  imiversity  and  it*  (dudie* 
are  modelled  on  the  German  universities,  but,  by  some 
prudent  arrangement,  the  pernicious  effects  of  the  societies 
among  the  students  whicn  are  felt  in  nearly  eveiy'  uni- 
versity of  Germany  have  been  avoided.  The  Society  of 
Sciences,  which  was  instituted  in  1710,  has  published  seve- 
ral volumes  of  * Transactions,'  which  contain  valuable  re- 
Kcarches.  Tliere  arc  in  Upsala  a grammar-sediool,  two 
elementary  school*,  and  ncvoml  other  charitable  institu- 
tions. Tliere  is  also  a society  for  promoting  agriculture. 
Many  )>ersons  l>eIonging  to  tnc  class  of  gentry  rn  North 
Sweden  pass  the  winters  in  Upsala,  on  account  of  the 
pleaiAnt  society  which  iscreatedWso  many  well-instructed 
person*.  Alwiit  six  mile*  south-east  of  Ujvaala  arc  thy 
mora'Stonft,  at  which  tlie  electors  met  for  the  purpose  of 
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chcofeintf  their  king  when  Sweden  wns  r)i  eitcUve  king- 
dom (U-K)-U'i2n). 

(SchuDcrt'ii  R>>ise  durch  iit'hwfden,  Xoru^gnn,  Jutjdumi, 

: VoneW'i  Antechningar  0/ver  Stcerig«;  ^ivi  Journal 
of  Kduruttoti,  vol.  viii.> 

UPTON-UPON-SKVEUN.  [WoRCKvriuwHiRK.] 

U'PUPA.  [Upipide.] 

UPTJPID/li,  a family  of  Inskssorrs,  or  Perching 
Birde. 

Linnicus  placed  the  genua  C’pupa  between  Merop* 
fBKt-KATKRj  and  Certhia  [Creeper],  among  his  Piccr,  in 
his  last  edition  of  the  ‘ Systeraa  NaUirie the  species  of 
(‘pupa  recorded  by  him  arc  pronttrops^  and  jxt ra- 

ditca. 

lAcepcile  arranged  the  genus  under  his  Paaeerraur,  be- 
tween G/auropu  and  Ccrthiit^  in  that  division  which 
includes  the  Paaserine  Birds  with  a bent  bill  (Bee  arque). 

Dum/Tir»  TenuiroJtlree,  or  LeptoramphcJi,  form  the  last 
family  of  his  order  Pa.uereauXy  and  (’pupa  is  placed  at 
the  end  of  tliat  family. 

Meyer  arranges  Upupa  between  Oriolue  aiKl  Cucultit,  in 
his  second  ewder,  Curacet, 

Illiger's  Tenuirosim  form  the  third  family  of  his  Ambu- 
latorrs ; Tichodroma,  and  I 'piipi  are  the 

genera  comprised  under  that  family. 

Cuvier  makes  Cpiipa  the  last  genus  of  his  Tenuiroftres, 
wlacing  it  immediately  after  the  Cohbrig  {Trochiltu, 
idnn.).  Cuvier's  (‘pupa  comprises  the  following  suh- 
genera  ; — Fregilus,  Cuv. ; the  iloopoea,  properly  so  called 
iC'trtipa);  Promrropt ; tind  Epimachue. 

Vpujkt  and  Promrroju  are  arranged  by  M.  Vieillot  in 
his  second  or<lcr,  i^y/rico/n»,  and  in  his  second  tribe  (.dni- 
fodactyli)  of  that  order,  among  his  Epojmdes,  the  twenty- 
third  family  of  his  ^Ivicoler,  which  stands  betw’een  the 
Anthomyrt  and  the  Pelmatodee. 

M.  Tcmminck  also  gives  (Jpupa  a place  among  his 
Anisodartyles.,  and  in  his  ‘ Manual  of  European  Birds’ 
arranges  it  next  to  Tichodroma. 

In  the  method  proposed  by  M.  de  Blainville,  and  car- 
ried out  by  M.  Lherminler,  the  Epopsidet.  with  the  genus  , 
Cpup4i  for  the  type,  form  the  seventeenth  family  of  the 
first  subclass,  or  ‘ Normal  Birds,'  and  stand  between  the 
Woodpeckers  {Picus)  and  the  Pattern. 

Mr.  Vigors,  who  places  the  Promeropidte,  with  a note 
of  iiiterrogation.  as  one  of  the  three  anerrant  families  of 
the  Tbnuirosthes,  remarks  that  the  genus  Promeropt, 
Briss..  appeurs  to  l>e  that  form  of  (he  tribe  which  ap- 
proaches nearest  to  the  Fissirostres.  Retaining  the  slen-  | 
<lcr  bill  of  the  Tenuiroxtrea,  it  exhibits,  he  observes,  some-  I 
what  of  the  broad  base  of  the  bill  of  the  Fiuiroatrex,  and.  | 
at  the  same  time,  their  gressorial  feet.  By  means  of 
Mcropt,  the  curved  bill  of  which  approaches  the  structure 
of  its  owu,  it  appears,  ho  says,  to  he  immediately  con- 
nected w ith  that  group  ; but  of  the  limits  of  this  family  he 
was  unable  to  say  anything  when  he  wrote.  (Z.inn.  Trow#., 
vol.  xiv.^ 

Mr.  Swainson  arranges  the  ‘subfamily’  (family)  Pro- 
meropidtP  between  the  Trochilidax  and  the  ParaHisiodcr. 
The  following  is  his  character  of  the  * Promeropidir, 
Iloopoe* — 

Feet  syndactyie ; the  outer  toe  united  for  half  its  length 
to  the  middle  ; bill  veiy  long,  greatly  compressed. 

The  following  genera  are  comprised  under  this  family — 
Promeropa,  Brisa. ; Cnupu,  Linn.;  and  Epinuachua^iJwv. 
(CUtaaifeation  qf 

The  Prince  of  Canino  (flirda  of  Europe  and  North 
America")  places  the  Upupidtv  between  the  Alcedimdtg 
ami  the  Trorhilidfr. 

In  IH-k)  M.  I.e  Baron  dc  la  Fresnaye  read  to  a meeting 
of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London  his  observations  on 
the  situation  which  the  genus  (’pupa,  in  hU  opinion, 
shoiilil  occupy  in  the  classification  of  birds,  judging  from 
the  form  of  Ine  feet  and  from  the  habits  of  the  species. 

The  following  is  a translation  of  tills  authors  observa- 
tions 

‘ It  is  surpri-sing,  now  it  is  generally  known  that  the 
rlassification  of  species  and  genera  based  solely  upon  the 
form  of  the  beak  is  often  unnatural  and  vicious,  that 
modem  authors  sliould  have  continued  to  unite,  as  did  the 
old  aulhora,  the  genus  (fmpa  with  that  of  Epimachua  or 
Promcropa,  and  that  they  should  constitute  with  these 
genera  a little  family  under  Uie  name  of  Promeropidir. 

‘ It  is  evident  that  authors  have  been  guided  solely  by 
the  stiucture  of  the  beak  in  such  an  association ; and  if 


the  feet  of  these  genera  be  compAred,  we  are  struck  with 
the  enormous  difference  which  exists  in  their  confonna 
tion,  and  comietpteutly,  of  necesidty,  with  the  habits  of  the 
species. 

•The  Hoopoe,  in  fact,  in  the  shortness  of  its  fore-toea,  in 
the  almost  straight  form  of  the  claws,  and  particularly  in 
the  claw  of  the  hind-toe,  we  perceive  has  evident  affinities 
vnth  the  Larks  i and  other  conirostral  ground- 

birds.  Like  them  also,  the  Hoo)>oe  seeks  its  food  on  the 
ground,  and  especially  on  humid  and  newly  disturbed 
land.  It  is  often  seen  in  grazing-lands,  where  it  seeks  its 
food  in  the  excrement  of  cattle,  in  which  coprophagous 
insects  abound.  Its  long  and  very  slender  beak  is  well 
adant(*d  for  pulling  out  tlie  Inrvjc  of  these  insects  from  the 
small  holes  in  which  they  live  and  undergo  their  trans- 
formations: it  serves  wdf  likewise  to  divide  and  disperse 
the  excrement  when  drie<l  by  the  sun. 

‘ It  is  seen  that  the  Hoopoe,  with  its  feet  formed  like 
those  of  the  Larks,  also  essentially  resembles  those  birib  in 
its  cursorial  habits,  but  tliat  it  si>eks  its  iiouriAhmcnt  only 
on  the  ground,  and  in  humid  laiid.i.  such  as  paAlure-land.‘ 

* If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  consider  the  form  of  the  feet 
of  the  species  of  Pronicropa,  with  which  the  Hoopoe  ib 
usually  associated,  it  will  be  seen  tliat  there  exi<vts  a very 
essential  difference  in  these  organa.  The  feet  of  the  Pro- 
mertwa  are  as  remarkable  for  their  thickness  as  those  of 
the  Hoopoe  (tliough  fitted  for  walking)  are  for  their  slen- 
demess.  In  the  first  of  these  genera  the  toes  are  strong  ; 
the  external  toe  is  elongated  as  well  as  the  back  toe,  as  in 
all  those  birds  which  are  essentially  perchcre  and  which 
procure  their  food  upon  trees,  whether  it  be  in  the  manner 
of  the  species  of  Slelliphaga,  Paradiaea,  or  Dendroco~ 
laptea. 

* As  in  these  genera  likewise,  the  daws  in  Promernpa 
are  very  strong  and  much  arched.  The  birds  of  this  genus, 
in  fact,  appear  to  us  to  be  CinnyruUe,  but  on  a large 
scale. 

* The  genua  Vpitpa,  as  at  present  constituted,  exmsists 
only  of  two  or  three  species, — one  from  Europe,  an  Afri- 

, can  species,  and  one  from  India  : in  these  there  is  so  great 
a similarity  in  form,  colouring,  and  habits,  that  upon  a 
, cursory  view  they  might  be  mistaken  for  one  species. 

* Tills  genus  therefore  does  not,  as  in  most  other  genera, 
present  certain  species  which  recede  from  the  type  and 
form  a transition  between  it  and  other  genera,  with  which 
it  is  then  natural  to  group  them. 

' From  these  considerations  the  genus  Upupa  appears 
to  us  to  be  one  of  those  isolated  genera,  like  many  others 
in  the  clans,  which  cannot  be  naturally  placed  in  any  other 
group,  but  which  ought  to  be  reganled  as  constituting  by 
Itself  a family  or  subfamily,  under  the  name  of  Cpupidce 
or  Vpupiner,  its  situation  being  in  the  section  Trnuiroa- 
trea;  and  if  it  be  unlv  regard^  as  a subfamily,  it  ^ with 
another  subfamily  of  tlic  cursorial  Tenuimafrea  it  should 
be  grouped,  which  division  sliould  contain  the  genera 
Upucert/iia  of  M.  Isidore  Geotfroy  St.  Hilaire,  and  some 
ouer  genera  peculiar  to  Chili,  ilescribed  by  KilUtz  and  by 
Mr.  Gould  in  the  • Voyage  of  the  Beagle/and  the  species 
of  which,  in  the  form  of  their  beak  and  feet,  as  well  as  in 
their  cursorial  habits,  afford  a positive  analogy  with  our 

f'enus  Upupa^  from  which  the  genus  Promer>tj>a  U so  iso- 
ated.’  (iJoo/.  Proc.) 

Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  makes  the  Vpupidcr  (Upujut,  Linn.), 
the  first  family  of  the  Tenuiror/re#,  consist  of  (he  tbllowing 
subfamilies  and  genera 

Subfam.  1.  Cpupin<r. 

Genera : l^pupa,  Linn. : Fregiiupua,  I.<efis. ; Fttlculia^ 
J.  Gcoffr. ; Neumorpha,  Gould : Seleuades,  I,ere. ; Craa- 
pedophora,  O,  R.  Gray  ; Pttlona,  Sw. 

Subfam.  2.  Promeropintr. 

C^nera:  Promeropa,  Briss. ; Hhinoponutaiua,  SmliU  ; 
Epimachua,  Chiv. 

The  Upupider,  in  Mr.  Grays  arrangement,  are  immedi- 
ately succeeded  by  the  Neciarinidtr. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  notice  particularly  in 
this  article  more  tlian  the  genera  Upupa,  Promeropa,  and 
Epimachua. 

Umipa.  (Linn.) 

Generic  Character. — Bill  very  long,  slightly  arched,  slen- 
der, triangular.  compressed;  nostrils  bami,  lateral,  ovoid. 
0)>en.  surmounted  by  the  feathers  of  the  forehead ; feet 
with  three  anterior  toes ; the  external  joined  to  the  middle 
toe  up  to  its  first  joint ; one  posterior  toe  ; claws  short  and 
alightly  curved,  that  of  the  nind-toe  nearly  straight ; tail 
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Miiarea,  compo«-d  often  fcalliers ; wines  moacrale.  fourth 
nml  filth  'inilis  <ho  lone.'sl ; tongue  very  short,  Imiuetmi. 
Kxuuule,  VvujHi 

DeKcnvtwn.-^Olii  parallel  rows  of  long 

feathers  lorm  an  arched  crest  upon  the  heat! ; these  lea- 


insecfn.  pnrticulariy  the  Kirmiro 

Hooiwes  are  freiiuently  seen  examining  'I'f 

ami  feeding  on  the  liiaeeU  which  abound  therein.  It  is 

further  remarked,  that  the  Hoopoe  files  low  and  loldoj”- 

iinleas  disturbiHl.  its  food  being  so  abundant  as  to  teqnw. 

but  little  search,  and  that  it  breeds  in  a hollow  willow 

about  the  end  of  May,  the  young  eoming  out  in  June. 

Indeed  they  breed,  generally,  ill  hollow  trees,  and,  not- 
Wilhstanding  the  aeeounis  of  the  dis^tmg  niatenal. 
whieh  they  were  said  to  use,  iiobced  by  Aristotle  in  one  ol 
the  passages  above  quoted  and  in  the  old  quatiain  hcrein- 
afier  »ven.  form  a nest  ol  a lew  dried  grms-atalks  and 
feathers,  laying  eggs  ranging  from 

ber.  of  a pale  lavender  grey,  about  an  inch  and  a h.alf  long 
and  about  tight  line*  broad.  , 

In  a stale  of  nature  the  Hoopoe  is  niiich  upon  the 
ground  during  the  day,  generally  ui  moist  silualions  where 
it  may  meet  with  its  inscet  food.  Beehslein 
lowing  interesting  account,  written  by  M.  von  &haiirot^ 
in  his  Cage  Birdt.-  • M’ith  great  care  and  attention  1 was 


Bill  nf  lltx»p«e. 

ihcre  are  of  a niddy  buff  colour,  terminated  with  black  : 
hcatl.  neck,  and  hreast.  vinona  buff : upper  part  of  the 
bark  vinous  Sfrer  : on  the  back  a large  tmnsveraal  band  ; 
wine*  and  tail  black;  on  the  wine*  are  five  tran-«vcr«il 
bantUof  vellowish  white,  and  on  the  tail  a very  larire 
white  hand,  about  the  middle  of  the  featheiw;  at  atwut 
three-fourths  of  the  length  of  the  quills  i»  a large  white 
Ivand  : alKlomcn  white,  with  some  longitudinal  spot*  on 
the  tliighs ; bill  flc'h-colour  at  its  base  and  black  towartU 
the  point ; feet  and  iri*  brown.  I,.ength,  12^  inohe*. 

Fmtuh  les*  than  the  male,  her  crest  shorter,  and  the 
lint*  of  her  plumage  less  vivid. 

'fbe  Young  when  they  leave  the  nest  have  the  bill  snort, 
ncariv  straight,  and  slightly  cylindrical  toward*  the  P'dnt ; 
the  teathewof  the  creat  *nort  and  oflen  terminated  with 
black,  without  the  white  spot  which  is  immediately  below 
it  in  the  adult ; the  white  band  of  the  tail  nearer  to  the 
ninip ; the  plumage  wa-shed.  as  it  were,  with  ash.colour ; 
the  band*  on  the  wing*  le«  distinct  and  more  yellowish, 
and  a greater  quantity  of  longitudinal  spot*  upon  the 
liellv  am!  thighs. 

This  is  the  tVoiJf  CEpops)  of  the  Greek*  fAristot.,  Hi»i. 
Anim..  i.  1 ; ix.  1 1 ; ix.  IB,  49  ; Arisloph.,  • Bird*.’  22«.  et 
»«7. ; Pausanias.  x.  4 ■ ; Vpufui  and  Ejfopt  the  antient 
Italian*  (F)inv,  .VW.  X.  29;  xxx.  «;  Ovid. 

vi.'.  In  OviiVa  line*  descriptive  of  the  transformation  of 
Tcrmik  the  bird  i*  drawn  to  the  life  ; — 

* Trw»« 

V#nl1ur  to  voln«*B».  CttI  rtant  in  tnrllic**  frWn*. 

I’rfimiurt  iKTn'nliv'um  pro  lontfM  nt»i>i>lp  wUuw, 

Nomm  f^wifi  voUicri.  fMiM  armHln  vt.Mur.’ 

• Trrr%t,  itimuKh  Btii'r  amt  IliMl**  lo  Im* 

Dm-  in,<-  Site,  aiul  lu  ••  l>int  t«  rlinii|r'<L 
FiaM  on  liU  h*«tl  i1m>  Ctr«l*»l  {4un>«.a  a)>ppftr  ] 
t^Mif  u iiU  Iwali,  aixi  xhariwn'd  «a  a 

It  i*  the  Buba,  Uvfga,  Gallo  del  Baradito,  6’«j//e/o  de 
magto.Fubula^RHboola,  Pupita,  and  f/wpaofthe  modem 
Italian*;  Kujte,  Ifuppe,  Butput,  Hujmt,  and  Luwge  of  the 
French;  El  tibubmn  of  the  Spanish;  lYtedehnp/  of  the 
German*;  i>e of  the  Netherlander*;  Hm/ogel  of 
the  .Swede* ; IIer-/ugl  of  the  Dane*;  i^irrdu  Abora  of 
ScopoU  ; Dung-btrd  and  IBi^ivoe  of  the  im^dem  British  ; 
}’  (inppng  of  the  antient  British. 

Gfographiciil  Distribution,— A.3  far  north  in  the  sum- 
mer a.H  Denmark.  Sweden,  and  Kuasia,  and  southward  in 
continental  Europe,  in  Germany,  Holland,  France,  Spain, 
ami  Italy.  It  has  lieen  seen  both  at  Gibraltar,  (’euto,  ami 
in  Egypt  (where  it  breed*):  it  is  probably  an  inhabitant  of 
the  whole  of  North  Africa.  It  ha*  been  also  observed  at 
Madeira,  Uushak,  and  Trelrizond,  from  which  last  locality 
it  has  lieen  sent  to  this  country. 

It  is  generally  found  in  the  British  Island*  in  autumn  ; 
but  HiKJpoe*  have  been  known  to  build  and  hatch  their 
yoting  with  us. 

IhibitK,  Xidifirutinn.  tj-c.— In  the  * Magatrine  of  Natural 
llii-tor)''  it  is  staled  that  on  the  Bounleaux  side  of  the 
Garonne  and  near  the  city  are  large  spaces  of  marshy 
ground,  intersected  by  broad  ditches  and  creeks  terminat- 
ing in  the  river,  where  ]>opiar*  and  willows  are  planted  for 
the  sake  of  their  twig*  used  for  tying  the  vine*.  These 
tree#  being  topp<'<l  become  very  stout,  and  as  they  decay 
at  the  centR!  in  a few  yeai-s,  they  are  attacked  by  numerou* 


able  last  vuromer  to  rear  t»o  young  hoopoe^  taken  from  a 
nert  vrhich  was  placed  »l  the  top  of  an 
little  bird,  followed  me  eveiywliere,  and  whin  they  lKa,d 
at  a dUtance  .bowed  their  joy  by  a |»utleu  ar  cfiirpmg. 
jumped  into  the  air,  or.  as  i«on  as  I was  wateikc  limbed 
J 1 ».ai «,hATi  crivTnv  them  their  food 


upon  my  clothes,  particularly  when  givung  I 

frrm  a {lan  of  nii'lk.  the  cream  of  whieh  they  «w  a1  oweil 
greeilily;  they  climbed  higher  and  higher  till  at  last  the) 
Screhed  on  iiiv  shoiildcm.  and  mimtime,  on  my  bead 
carciiig  me  very  afl-eetioiialely  : notwilli,  anding  tins.  1 
had  only  lo  speak  a word  to  nd  myself  of  their  tom  nan), 
thev  would  then  immediately  retire  to  the  stove.  Oene- 
ralfy,  thev  would  observe  my  eye.  to  discover  what  ni) 
teitiper  might  be,  that  they  might  act  aceonlingly . 1 fed 

Iher like  the  nightingales  or  with  the  umveival  laude,  te 
which  1 «>melime.  added  inseel. : they  would  never 
earlh-woniis.  but  were  very  lond  of  ^etle.  and  May-buj^^ 
tlie.e  they  first  killed,  and  then  heat  them  with  their  Uak 
into  a kind  of  oblong  hall ; when  this  w as  done  'hey  hre« 
it  info  Hie  air.  that  they  might  catch  it  and  swallovv  it 
lengthwise;  it  it  fell  across  the  threat,  they  were  obliged 
to  ^gin  again.  Inaleaii  of  bathing,  they  roll  in  the  aaiid 
1 took  them  one  day  into  a neiglihoumig  field,  *ha"he) 
might  catch  insect,  lor  tlieniselves,  and  had  then  an  oppuo 


tuiiity  of  remarking  their  innate  fear  of  birds  of  prey,  and 
their  instinct  under  it.  A.  soon  as  they  I>"‘  ' I' '’'f  ^ ™'‘”' 
or  even  a pigeon,  they  were  on  their  liellies  in  the 
ling  of  ail  eye.  their  wings  slreteheii  out  hj  the  side  si 
their  head,  so  that  the  laige  qiilll-lcalheB  iouehri,  thei 
were  thus  surrounded  by  a smt  of  '■[““'h . h’^ed  b)  th' 
feat  hers  of  the  tail  and  wings,  the  head  leaning  on  the  l™i  . 
with  the  hill  poinliiig  upwards:  in  this  curious  postiut 
they  might  be  taken  for  an  old  rag.  As  soon  as  the  biru 
which  fnghtened  them  was  mine  they  jumped  up  imnu 
diatelv,  uttering  cries  otioy.  They  were  very  fond  ot  lyine 
in  the' sun;  they  showed  their  content  by  repealing 
quivering  lone  “ rre,  rre.  ewr  when  angiy  their  note,  mr 
harsh,  and  the  male,  which  is  known  by  lls  colour  b.iia 
redder,  crie*  “ hfiop,  hof>p”  The  female  had  the  tnck  i-. 
dnurtfinff  it*  food  about  the  ro«»m  : by  thi*  means  it  vs*a 
covered  with  Kmall  feather*  and  other  rubbish,  vvluch.  In 
decree*,  formed  into  an  indieestiblc  ball  m it*  etomacl*.  j 
about  the  size  of  a nut,  of  which  it  died.  Tlie  male  hvn  | 
through  the  winter ; but  not  quitting  the  heated  stove,  it^ 
beak  liecame  *o  dry  that  the  tvvo  parts  ^^rated.  an.1 
remained  more  than  an  inch  apart : thus  it  died  miserabU 
This  was  a melancholy  end  for  the  poor  i>ct,  and  might, 
we  think,  have  been  avoided  with  a lirtle  care,  tame  as  tb 
bird  wan,  and  therefore  accessble. 

Mr.  Yarrell  ha*  recordwl  the  manners  of  a Hoopoe  r 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Bartlett,  the  preserver  of  bird*  ir  | 
Museum  Street.  ‘This  bird,'  says  Mr.  \ arrel , ‘ u qmV 
tame,  and,  when  unexcited,  the  high  crest  fall*  fiat  ovt 
the  top  of  the  head  and  covers  the  occiput  *,  it  take** 
meal-worm  from  the  hand  very  readily,  nibbles  am 
pinches  it  between  the  ends  of  the  mandibles.  Ihen  pnttii : 
il  on  the  ground,  strike,  it  several  blow*  vyjth  the  point  - 
the  beak  ; when  the  insect  is  apparently  dead  or  dihjvb.. 
it  is  again  taken  up.  and  by  a jmrticular  motion  of  th 
heath  which  U thrown  backward,  and  the  beak  opened,  t^ 
meal-worm  drop*  into  the  gape  of  the  month  and  i*  *wt - 

lowed.  The  call  for  another  i»  a sharp  note;  but  it  ah. 

utter*  at  time*  a sound  closely  resembling  the  vv-ord  hoc-] 
hwp,  hoop,  but  breathed  out  so  sofily,  but  rapidly,  as  t. 
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Hooiim. 

ProuuTopfc.  (Bdiis.) 

Generic  Characler. — BUI  w iUi  Ihe  under  mandible,  at  it# 

* niiiy  Mutiml  it  ti  ‘ Obvwn*  {imIm  (Nat.  Hitt.,  s.  S9  ) 


Fraactof*  •rythrarhjnchiu. 

Epimachua.  (Cuv.) 

Generic  Character. — Bill  resembling  that  of  Promeropa, 
but  the  margins  are  obtuse  and  somewhat  inflected. 
Wings,  tongue,  and  feet  unknown.*  Tail  very  long.  Side 
feathers  of  the  body  greatly  developed.  t.Sw.,  1837.) 

Cuvier  remarks  uiat  the  l^tnacni  have,  with  the  bill  of 
I'pupa  And  Promer<3p$,  scaly  or  velvety  feathers  which 
cover  a part  of  their  nostrils,  as  in  the  Birds  of  Paraoisr  : 
they  come,  he  observes,  from  the  same  county*,  and  like 
those  biids  shine  with  the  brilliancy  of  their  plumage. 
The  feathers  of  the  sides  arc  also,  he  adds,  more  or  less 
prolonged  in  the  males ; and  the  birds  which  come  from 
New  Guinea,  and  are  rare  m cabinets,  are  olten  deprived  of 
thejr  feet,  which  is  an  obstacle  to  their  certain  classifica- 
tiop. 

Example,  EpimaeAu*  magmu  {Vpupa  magm,  Gm., 
Ujpupa  ntperba,  I^th.). 

Deacription, — Body,  generally,  black  orbrownisli-black  ; 
tail  graduated,  thrice  as  long  as  the  body  (Lesson  says 
three  feet  in  length,  French);  feathers  of  the  sides  elon» 
gated,  raised,  cuiied,  glittering  on  their  edges  with  steel* 
blue,  axure,  and  emerald-green,  like  precious  stones;  the 

* Hut  aet  dneitrSloii.  pott.  UiAt  at  Lcmm, 


remind  the  hearer  of  the  note  of  the  Dove.  This  bird  con- 
stantly mbs  himself  in  the  sand  with  which  the  bottom  of 
his  large  cage  is  supplied,  dustlr^  himself  like  the  larks, 
but  takes  great  care  to  shake  off  any  sand  or  gravel  that 
may  adhere  to  his  food,  which  is  raw  meat  cho]>ped  and 
l>oi1cd  egg.  Ho  hides  superfluous  food,  and  rcM>rU  to  his 
huani  when  hungry.  \Vlien  allowed  to  come  out  of  his 
cage,  he  takes  short  flights  about  the  room  ; but  would  not 
hp  considered  a bird  of  great  power  on  the  wing;  )et  the 
M.-hop  of  Norwich  has  recorded  that  “ one  approached  a 
vessel  in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic,  and  kept  company 
with  it  a good  way,  but  did  not  settle  on  boaid,  which  it 
pnibalily  would  have  done  had  it  been  tired.” 

‘ At  the  moment  of  settling  on  the  floor  of  the  room, 
^tr.  Bartlett's  bird  bendstho  head  downwards  till  the  point 
of  the  beak  touches  the  floor,  after  which,  as  well  as  occa- 
sionally at  other  times,  the  long  feathers  forming  the  crest 
are  alternately  elevated  and  depressed  in  a slow  and  grace- 
ful manner,  the  bird  assuming  an  appearance  of  great  vi- 
vacity. nmning  on  tlu*  ground  with  a very  quick  step. 
\f.  Necker,  iti  his  “ Memoir  on  the  Biivls  of  Geneva,"  says 
Hoopoes  fight  desperately,  and  leave  tlie  ground  covered 
with  their  feathers.’  (^BrifitA  Bird.*.) 

Pennant,  alter  stating  that  the  Hoopoe  breeds  hi  hollow 
trees,  and  feeds  on  insects,  which  it  picks  out  of  ordure  of 
all  kinds*  thus  continues The  aniVnts  believed  that  it 
made  it^  nest  of  human  excrement ; so  far  is  certain,  that 
its  hole  is  exce>slvely  ftEtid  from  the  tainted  food  it  brings 
to  its  young.  The  euuntry-pcople  in  Sweden  look  on  the 
appearance  of  this  bird  as  a presage  of  war— 

' — F«cl«  aubaU  fidetiu  i* 

and  fomierly  the  vulgar  in  our  country  esteemed  it  a fore- 
runner of  some  calamity  . . . The  Turks  call  it  Tir  CAaoue, 
or  the  messenger-bird,  fioni  the  resemblance  its  crest  has 
to  the  plumes  worn  by  the  Chaous,  or  Turkish  couriers.’ 

The  old  quatrain  in  the  PortroiU  tfC^seuux  thus  alludes 
to  the  disgi^ing  materials  which  the  antients  I^Ueved  to 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  Hoopoes  nest,  and  the 
iiiigiatory  habits  of  the  bird: — 

l>nl«n«  ui  cr*^ix  box*  H orSan, 

L«  liuppr  Nil  M>«  u-uTi  ot  u toAifna, 

MaU  <|<uiB4l  •niyi'cr  Amvv  Ic  ui,on, 

Kile  •'ra  eritsot  U rrotSsre  * 


base,  thicker  than  the  upper ; the  margin  acute.  Nostrils 
corneous;  the  aperture  lateral  and  oval.  Hindclaw  curved. 
Tail  long,  cuneated.  (Sw.) 

Example,  Promerope  erytArorhi/nchtu  {L’pupa  ery/Aro- 
rA^cAus,  Lath.}. 

Vescripiion, — Tlie  whole  plumage  varying  with  metallic 
blue  and  green.  Tlie  bill  coral  riHl. 

Locality,  4*c.— This  brilliant  bird,  the  Prumermte  Mwiucur 
of  the  Frencn,  lives  in  small  troow  in  South  Africa  (inte- 
rior of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope].  It  is  said  that  there  is  a 
variety  fh>m  Mnegal,  which  nas  two  large  white  slrijies  on 
the  wings  and  on  the  external  lail-featheia. 


Utility  to  Afun.— He  who  would  inquire  into  the  medi- 
cinal uses  of  the  Hoopm*  accoitling  to  ancient  credulity 
must  refer  to  Pliny.  Aldrovandus.  Jonston,  &c.,  our  limits 
bu bidding  us  to  notice  these  absurd,  but  amuring  fables, 
'file  flesh  of  the  bird  in  autumn  is  said  to  be  well  fla- 
V oured. 
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head  and  the  belly  lu^trou*  also  with  steel-blue,  &c. 
lit  truth  )ant;uu:;e  fails  to  convoy  any  just  idea  of  the  mag> 
nihccnce  of  this  sipecies  t we  shall,  however,  let  Sonnerat, 
who  figures  the  binl,  and  who  wrote  in  1776,  speak  for 
himself. 

* There  does  not  perhaps  exist,’  says  Sonnerat,  ‘ a more 
extraordinary  bird,  or  one  more  aberrant  from  the  idea, 
after  which  Nature  has  wrought  in  this  genus,  than  the 
Grand  Promerops  of  New  Guinea.  It  is  four  feet  in  length 
fjom  the  extremity  of  the  bill  to  that  of  the  tail.  Its  body 
is  delicate,  slender,  and.  although  it  is  of  an  elongated 
form,  appears  short  and  excessively  small  in  comparison 
with  the  tail.  To  add  to  the  singularitjr  of  this  bird. 
Nature  has  placed  above  and  below  its  wings  feathers  of 
an  extraordinary  form,  and  such  as  one  does  not  see  in  other 
birds : she  seems,  moreover,  to  have  pleased  herself  in 
painting  this  being,  already  so  singular,  with  her  most 
brilliant  colours,  'fhe  head,  the  neck,  and  the  belly  arc 
glittering  green ; the  feathers  which  cover  these  parts 
have  the  lustre  and  softness  of  velvet  to  the  eye  and  to  the 
touch ; the  back  U changeable  violet ; the  wings  are  of 
the  same  colour,  and  appear,  according  to  the  lights  in 
which  they  are  held,  blue,  violet,  or  deep  black,  always 
however  imitating  velvet.  The  tail  is  composed  of  twelve 
feathers,  the  two  middle  are  the  longest,  and  "the  lateral 
ones  gradually  diminish : it  is  violet  or  changeable  blue 
above,  and  black  beneath.  Fhe  feathers  which  compose  it 
arc  as  wide  in  proportion  as  they  are  long,  and  sliine  both 
alH)vc  and  below  with  the  bnlliancy  of  polislied  metal. 
Above  the  wings,  the  scapulars  are  very  long  and  singu- 
larly formed ; their  barbs  are  very  short  on  one  side  and 
veiy  long  on  the  other.  These  feathers  are  of  the  colour 
of  ])olished  steel  changing  into  blue,  terminated  by  a large 
spot  of  brilliant  green,  and  forming  a species  of  tuft  or  ap- 
pendage at  the  origin  of  the  wings.  Below  the  wings 


spring  Jong  curved  fciuiiers  directed  upwar^ls.  Tlicsc  are 


black  on  the  inside,  and  brilliant  green  on  the  nutaidc. 
nie  bill  and  the  feet  are  black.’  (/ t/yuge  d la  SouvetU 
Unin(f.'\ 

Lncnlity. — M.  I^o-won  states  that  he  procured  several  in 
dividuals  of  this  beautiful  species  on  the  coasts  of  New 
Guinea,  where  it  apt>car8  to  be  common. 

UR.VGUAY.  [Banda  Orikntal.] 

URAL  is  the  name  of  a river  which  runs  along  the 
eastern  boundaiy-line  of  Kurope,  and  divides  it  from  Asia. 
It  originates  in  the  Southern  Ural,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Kalyan,  near  5.')*'  N.  lat.,  at  an  elevation  of  2132  feet  above 
the  sea-level.  It  first  runs  south  about  200  miles  in  a 
straight  line  to  the  fortress  of  Orskaya.  where  it  turns  to 
the  west,  in  which  direction  it  passes  south  of  the  town  of 
Orenburg,  and  continues  to  flow  about  300  miles  in  a 
straight  line  to  the  fortress  of  Uralsk.  Near  this  place  it 
again  turns  to  the  south,  and  reaches  in  that  direction  the 
Caspian  Sea  aOer  a course  of  300  miles,  measured  in  a 
straight  line.  Hie  whole  course  of  the  river,  when  its 
numerous  windings  are  included,  probably  does  not  fall 
short  of  900  miles,  and  may  exceed  that  amount.  It  may 
be  compared  as  to  its  length  with  the  Rhine.  The  fii%t  60 
miles  it  ntns  in  a narrow  valley,  between  the  principal 
chain  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  the  Ural  Tau  on  the  west,  and 
the  Ilmones  Mountains  on  the  east.  The  last-mentioned 
chain  sinks  down  to  the  level  of  the  plain  south-east  from 
Verkh-Urask,  where  the  level  of  the  river  is  still  about 
1248  feet  above  the  H*a,  and  where  it  begiiis  to  be  nati- 
gable  for  small  boats.  South  of  Verkh-Urask  (he  Ural 
flows  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  table-land  of  Sakmara. 
and  on  the  east  of  it  extend  the  steppes  of  the  Kirghises. 
At  Onkaja,  where  the  river  turns  westward,  its  level  ri 
about  5.'iO  feet  above  the  sea.  From  this  place  it  may  be 
navigated  by  large  barges,  a.s  it  has  no  rapids  and  a con- 
siderable depth ; but  the  want  of  timber  in  the  adjacent 
countries,  and  other  circumstances,  prevent  the  river  being 
much  used  for  navigation.  Below  Orskaja  the  Ural  flows 
in  a Iwttom  from  one  to  three  miles  vnde.  which  is  en- 
closed by  higher  grounds  rising  (him  GO  to  100  feet  above 
it.  These  higher  grounds  are  the  edges  of  the  steppes 
which  extend  south  of  the  river.  Hie  bottom  is  chiefly 
covered  with  woods,  composed  of  alder,  ash,  willow,  anti 
lime-trees,  but  in  many  parts  there  are  extensive  meadow>. 
The  greater  part  of  it  is  annually  inundated,  and  only  a 
few  tiucts,  which  are  not  subject  to  be  overflow'cd,  are  cul- 
tivated or  converted  into  gardens.  In  its  middle  coane 
the  Ural  is  joined  by  the  Sakmara  from  the  north  and  tiic 
Ilek  from  the  south.  On  the  banks  of  the  last-mentioned 
tributar}’,  about  l.i  miles  above  its  mouth,  is  a great  moun- 
tain of  rock-salt,  which  was  formerly  worked.  in  the  lower 
part  of  its  course,  or  south  of  Uralskaja,  the  river  is  en- 
closed by  steppes,  and  flows  in  a bottom  var>ing  in  width 
from  half  a mile  to  two  miles  and  a half.  This  bottom  i» 
partly  covered  with  wood  and  partly  with  swamps  ; it  is 
annually  inundated  in  its  whole  extent.  About  forty 
miles  from  its  mouth  the  Ural  divides  into  two  clumneU,  of 
which  the  eastern  presen'es  the  name  of  Ural,  and  the 
western  is  called  Mokroi  Backsai.  l^wer  dow'n  the  Unil 
again  divides  into  two  channels,  of  which  the  western  U 
called  Uial,  and  the  eastern  Bukharka.  The  last-men- 
tioned channel  is  the  most  convenient  for  vessels,  and  on 
its  banks  are  the  fortress  and  town  of  Guriew.  The  island* 
forming  the  delta  of  the  Ural  river  are  covered  with  aalt- 
swamps,  and  entirely  unfit  for  cultivation  or  pasture.  The 
population  of  this  district  derive  their  subsistence  from  the 
fisheries.  The  quantity  pf  fish  which  is  annually  taken  in 
the  river  is  nearly  cquaTto  that  which  is  caught  in  the 
Volga.  The  fish  ascend  the  river  to  the  fortress  of  Ura-k. 
when  their  course  is  stopped  by  a weir.  Ttie  same  kind* 
of  fish  frequent  the  Ural  which  are  taken  in  the  Volga, 
but  it  U said  that  some  of  them  are  of  larger  size.  Be- 
lugas (accipenser  huso'  have  been  taken  weighing  FOpn 
lbs.,  and  yielding  2(X)  lbs.  of  caviar ; and  sturgeons  weigh- 
ing 200  lbs.,  ana  yielding  40  lbs.  of  caviar.  Besides  the 
caviar  and  isinglass,  a great  quantity  of  fish  are  sent  to 
various  parts  of  Russia.  In  summer  the  fish  ie  salted,  but 
in  winter  it  is  exported  in  a frozen  state. 

(Pallas,  Rfi$en  durrh  tertchifdntf  Prorins^n  r/es  Ru*- 
titchen  Hfiches;  Georgi,  Beirhreibuu}^  /?«s.v/srAm 
; Krdmann,  IkiirHi^e  zur  Kenntnias  drs  Jnnrrn 
ivn  Russland.) 

URAL  MOUNTAINS.  The  Uial  Mountains  extend 
along  the  eastern  border  of  Kurope,  which  i.s  divided 
by  that  range  from  Asia.  The  whole  of  the  rang*-  1k*i 
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witliin  the  dominions  of  Kuesia.  Its  most  southern  ex- 
tremity U on  the  banks  of  ttie  river  Ural,  where  that  river 
runs  from  cast  to  west,  near  51^  N.  lat.,  and  on  both  sides 
of  55®  E.  long.  The  most  northern  extremity  reaches  the 
Arctic  Ocean  on  the  Straits  of  Woigatz,  and  terminates  op- 
|K>site  the  island  of  Nova  Zembla,  which  is  considered  by 
geologists  as  a continuation  of  the  range.  This  most 
northern  point  is  in  7U®  N.  lat.  and  near  (Kl®  E.  long.  As 
the  highest  portion  of  the  range  is  near  the  meridian  of 
(JO®  £.  long.,  or  at  least  at  no  great  distance  from  it,  and 
as  it  therefore  extends  from  south  to  north,  it  is  classed 
among  the  meridional  ranges  of  mountains. 

The  length  of  the  range  is  about  miles  and  more 
than  that  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains  in  North  America,  i 
if  taken  in  the  widest  extent : but  in  width  it  is  inferior  to 
tliat  chain.  It  is  only’  towards  the  southern  extremity, 
near  53®  N.  lat.,  that  the  ridges  spread  over  a tract  which 
is  about  1(K)  miles  wide,  but  farOier  north  it  narrows  to 
less  than  half  that  space,  and  nearly  in  the  centre,  between 
56®  and  *60®  N.  lat.,  the  mountain-range  is  hardly  20  miles 
across.  Farther  north  it  grows  wider,  but  this  portion  of 
the  mountains  is  very  imperfectly  known.  According  to  a 
rough  estimate,  based  on  the  most  recent  mapei,  the  whole 
area  of  the  Ural  Mountains  docs  not  much  exceed  120,000 
square  miles,  or  not  more  than  the  extent  of  the  surface  of 
the  British  Islands.  The  general  elevation  of  the  range  is 
not  great,  none  of  the  summits  rising  to  more  than  6800 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  highest  parts  of  the  range  often 
fall  short  of  20(X)  feet.  The  eastern  slope  of  the  chain  is 
rather  rapid,  as  it  descends  with  steep  declivities  to  the 
great  plajns  of  Asia,  which  are  contiguous  to  its  base.  On 
the  west  the  moui^tains  do  not  immediately  border  on  the 
great  plains  of  Eastern  Europe,  but  are  separated  from 
them  by  a hilly  tract  from  20  to  40  miles  wiae,  whose  ge- 
neral level  decreases  gradually  as  it  approaches  the  plains. 
The  whole  range  of  the  Ural  Mountains  may  be  divided 
into  three  portions,  the  Southern,  Central,  and  Northern 
Ural ; and  this  division  is  founded  on  the  physical  clxa- 
racter  of  the  mountains. 

The  Southern  Ural  extends  from  the  banks  of  the  Ural 
River  to  55®  30'  N.  lat.  There  are  indeed  hills  of  moderate 
elevation  south  of  the  river,  but  they  are  isolated  and  can- 
not be  comudered  as  a continuation  of  the  range.  On  the 
northern  side  of  the  river,  where  it  runs  from  east  to  west, 
the  high  ground  approaches  its  banks  so  as  to  leave  only  a 
comparatively  smiul  tract  of  low  and  level  ground  along 
its  course,  tlic  ascent  of  these  high  grounds  is  very  much 
broken  and  rapid,  but  not  long,  as  in  general  the  summit 
of  the  high  ground  is  only  from  6(X)  to  700  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  river.  When  this  elevation  is  attained,  it  is 
found  that  the  country  extends  in  a kind  of  table-land,  which 
gradually  rises  higher,  and  near  53®  N.  lat.  may  be  from 
1200  to  1800  feel  above  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Tliis  tract 
is  called  the  table-land  of  the  Sakmara,  from  an  affluent  of 
the  Ural  river  which  drains  nearly  the  whole  of  it.  On  the 
oast  the  table-land  declines  with  a steep  descent  to  the 
river  Ural,  where  it  flows  from  north  to  south,  but  on  the 
west  its  slope  is  very  gentle,  and  it  it  connected  with  the 
low  ridge  called  Obstshei  Sirt,  which  traverses  the  steppe 
which  IS  farther  west,  and  terminates  on  the  banks  of  the 
Volga,  opposite  Kamyshin  (between  50®  and  51®  N.  lat.;. 
The  surface  of  the  table-land  is  very  much  broken,  and  in 
many  parts  there  are  rocky  hills  of  moderate  elevation, 
but  they  do  not  constitute  ndges  except  on  the  banks  of 
the  small  river  Ick,  an  affluent  of  the  Sakmara,  where  on 
the  most  recent  maps  a continuous  ridge  of  hills  is  marked. 
A considerable  portion  of  the  table-land  is  wooded  and 
well  stocked  with  animals,  which  supply  the  Bashkires 
with  a part  of  their  subsistence.  There  are  some  large 
swamps. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  table-land  of  Sakmara  are  two 
ranges  of  mountains,  of  which  the  eastern  is  called  the 
Irendik  Mountains,  but  farther  north  it  takes  the  name  of 
' U'rai-Tau  (or  Girdle  Mountains).  It  runs  north  by  cast  to 
' 55*30'N.Iat.  In  a few  places  it  contains  elevated  summits, 

I for  instance,  near  its  southern  extremity,  east  of  I^keTol- 
1 kash,  where  it  is  more  than  2900  feet  above  the  sea ; but  in 
gc  ncral  the  summit  is  a level  plain  about  2000  feet  high  and 
f seven  or  eight  miles  wide:  it  is  mostly  covered  with 
( swamps.  The  western  chain  has  no  general  name.  It 
I rises  in  the  most  southern  bend  of  the  river  Bialaya,  which 
flows  first  to  the  east  and  aflerwards  to  the  west  of  it,  and 
i runs  nearly  north-east,  gradually  approaching  the  Ural 
I P.  Cm  No.  1621, 
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Tau.  Near  its  southern  extremity,  which  is  less  than  50 
miles  distant  fl‘om  that  of  the  Ural  Tau,  it  does  not  rise 
much  above  the  general  level  of  the  table-land  of  Sak- 
mara ; but  as  we  proceed  farther  north  it  increases  in  ele- 
vation, and  exhibits  several  high  summits,  among  which 
are  the  Yaman-Tau,  at  the  source  of  the  Bialaya,  and  the 
Iremel-Tau,  north  of  it.  The  last-mentioned  mount  U the 
highest  in  the  Southern  Ural,  and  rises  more  than  4700 
feet  above  the  sea-level ; and  snow  is  found  in  some  ra- 
vines near  its  summits  all  the  year  round.  The  whole 
western  chain  is  thickly  wooded,'but  many  of  the  slopes 
are  nearly  inaccessible,  owing  to  the  deep  swamps  on  their 
sides.  \Vihl  animals  are  ver)'  numerous,  espixially  bearK, 
deer,  and  elks.  The  valleys  between  the  ranges  are  either 
destitute  of  trees  and  covered  with  thick  grass,  or  swamps. 
In  some  placet  however  there  are  extensive  woods,  con- 
sisting of  flr,  birch,  larch,  elms,  and  lime-trees  : there  is 
also  oak,  but  on  account  of  the  wetness  of  the  soil  the 
wood  is  unfit  for  economical  uses. 

Tlie  two  chains  Just  mentioned  approach  one  another  at 
the  place  where  the  rivers  Ural,  Bialaya,  and  Ai.  an 
affluent  of  the  Ufa,  originate,  but  they  do  not  Join,  'fliey 
run  parallel  to  one  another  from  54®  30'  to  55®  30'  N.  lat., 
being  hardly  lU  miles  distant  from  one  another.  The 
eastern,  which  preserves  the  name  of  Ural  Tau,  is  a con- 
tinuous range,  out  not  so  high  os  the  western,  which  is 
composed  of  three  ridges,  called  from  south  to  north 
Oorengai  Tau,  Tagannai  Tau,  and  Yeorma  Tau.  Between 
these  ridges  are  depressions,  through  which  the  rivers  flow 
westward  to  the  Ufa  and  Bialaya.  The  Oorengai  Tau  is 
stated  to  rise  3000  feet  above  ttif  sea-level,  the  Tagannai 
to  3500  feet,  and  the  Y'eorma  to  a still  greater  elevation. 
Tile  Ural  Tau  does  not  rise  in  these  parts  above  2000  feet, 
and  is  frequently  much  lower.  Its  summits  are  also  less 
precipitous  than  those  of  the  western  chain.  Tlie  valley 
between  the  two  chains  is  about  1000  feet  above  the  sea- 
level.  and  occupied  by  a considerable  number  of  in- 
sulated hHU.  In  this  valley  are  the  princi|)al  mines  of 
Slatoust. 

A third  range  lies  farther  east,  and  nms  parallel  to  the 
Ural  Tau,  but  is  not  connected  with  it.  lietween  55*  30' 
and  54®  SCF  N.  lat.  it  is  not  inferior  to  the  Ural  Tau  in  ele- 
vation, but  in  advancing  farther  south  it  decreases  con- 
siderably in  height,  and  terminates  between  .54®  and  53® 
in  isolated  hilU.  It  bears  the  name  of  IlmeacsTau,  ami 
appears  to  be  sterile  and  destitute  of  trees,  but  its  re- 
sources have  not  yet  been  examined. 

The  Central  Ural  extends  from  53®  30'  to  38®  N.  lat. 
Near  the  source  of  the  river  Ufa  the  ran^s  which  we  have 
noticed  hitherto  disappear  entirely,  ami  no  elevated  ridge 
or  summit  is  to  be  seen.  Tliis  part  of  the  Ural  MountaiuH 
may  bo  considered  as  a wide  swell,  which  begins  on  the 
west  on  the  banks  of  tlie  river  Kama,  an  affluent  of  the 
Volga,  and  rises  continually  but  gradually  for  50  or  100 
miles  more,  until  it  attains  its  highest  level,  whence  it  ex- 
tends in  an  uneven  plain,  and  then  descends  on  the  eastern 
side,  likewise  with  a rather  gentle  but  much  shorter  slope. 
The  lower  edge  of  the  western  slope  at  the  town  of  Perm, 
on  the  Kama,  is  only  378  feet  above  the  sea-level,  the 
highest  point  on  the  road  leading  from  Perm  to  Ekatarin- 
burg  between  Bilimbayewsk  and  Reschbtui,  is  1638  feet,  and 
Ekatarinburg,  on  the  plain  east  of  the  eastern  declivity,  is 
858  feet  aljove  the  sea-level.  The  wide  western  slope  pre- 
sents hardly  any  other  in^ualitics  except  those  produced 
by  the  rivers  which,  descending  from  the  crest  of  the 
mountain  system,  run  to  the  Kama,  and  liave  worn  out 
deep  channels.  Tlie  higher  ground  between  the  water- 
coursCH  consists  of  undulating  plains,  which  in  most  parts 
are  covered  with  swamps  destitute  of  trees,  but  in  other 
places  are  overgrown  with  woods,  which  howevvr  do  not 
present  the  vigorous  growth  wliich  is  observed  in  the 
forests  of  the  Southern  Ural.  This  part  of  the  Ural 
Mountains  is  better  known  than  any  other,  as  it  is  trayenseil 
by  the  great  commercial  road  between  Russia  and  Siberia, 
and  most  of  the  mines  which  arc  worked  are  in  this  por- 
tion of  the  range. 

Between  58®  and  61®  N.  lat.  are  the  mountains  called 
the  Ural  of  Verkhotoori,  which  some  writers  consider  n 
part  of  the  Ontral  Ural,  and  others  as  attached  to  the 
Northern  Ural.  In  these  parts  the  higher  ^rtion  of  the 
range  is  covered  with  rocky  mountains,  which  usually  fonn 
elevated  summits.  The  most  southern  of  these  .summits 
is  the  Pawdinskoi  Kamen,  which,  according  to  some 
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authoiitie^,  ri*e«  to  the  heijjht  of  0829  feet  above  the  sea ; 
but.  according  to  others,  only  to  about  two>thirds  of  that 
elevation.  This  summit  is  near  the  villof^e  of  Pawdinskoi, 
weiit  by  north  of  Verkhutooh.  ami  on  the  north  of  it  are 
other  summits,  whicii  rise  to  lietween  5000  and  (iOOO  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  low  depruasions  by  which  these  sum- 
mits are  separated  from  one  another  an*  very  swampy,  hut 
generally  covered  with  woods,  winch  also  extend  over  the 
lower  declivity  of  the  summits,  whilst  the  higher  part  is 
above  the  line  of  trees,  and  presents  either  bare  rocks,  or, 
where  it  is  covered  with  soil,  svrain|w  of  great  depth. 
Though  none  of  these  summits  appear  to  be  coveKd  with 
snow  all  the  year  round,  masses  of  ice  are  found  even  at 
the  end  of  the  summer  in  the  ravines  which  furrow  the 
northern  declixities. 

The  Northfrn  I'ral  occupies  that  portion  of  (he  range 
which  extends  from  61“  to  70“  N.  fat.  It  a very  little 
known,  being  rarely  visited  by  the  Kussians  themselves, 
who  call  it  the  barren  Ural,  in  opposition  to  the  Central 
and  Southern  Ural,  which  are  rich  in  mines  and  covered 
with  wood,  whilst  the  Northern  Ural  consists  of  rock  cles- 
titute  of  trees.  These  rocky  ma.<,ses  are  nearly  always 
covered  with  clouds,  and  composed  of  large  pieces  of 
broken  rocks,  which  are  apparently  unconnected.  The 
lower  tracts  between  them  arc  occupied  by  moors  or 
covered  with  mosses.  There  are  forests  of  large  pines  as 
far  north  as  6.1“  N.  lat.,  but  farther  north  the  growth  of 
these  trees  is  stunted,  and  near  Go"  N.  lat.  they  disappear. 
Tins  tract  of  the  mountain-system  is  only  visited  in  sum- 
mer hy  the  Vogules  and  Sainoyedes.  It  does  not  seem  to 
rise  to  a great  elevation,  and  where  it  tcmiinales  on  the 
Arctic  Ocean  it  is  composed  of  broken  rocks  covered  with 
swarnfm. 

Hie  Ural  Mountains  abound  in  ores  more  than  any  other 
mountain-range  in  the  eastern  continent,  so  far  as  it  is 
yet  known.  It  is  probable  tliat  a veiy  small  portion  of 
this  wealth  has  been  discovered,  as  most  of  the  mines  of 
this  mountain-system  have  t>een  opened  within  the  last 
seventy  or  eighty  years ; and  hartUy  a year  passes  without 
new  deposits  being  diu-overed. 

(Pallas,  lifis-'fi  ilurch  renchiedene  Provinsen  df$  Rud~ 
ai'icAen  ; Georgi,  H>‘mtrkunf^en  auf  f>iner  Rnse  \m 

RuMitchrn  Rt^tche ; Hofmann  and  Helmernoii,  Gfo^- 
nosi/scAr  Untenurhungen det >^iid~C'r(UGebirgt'4 ; Kupfl'er, 
P’oyiii;^  ilatu  tOurui.) 

ft  has  been  observed  that  the  Ural  slopes  much  more 
gradually  on  the  western  tlnn  on  the  eastern  side.  The 
northern  portion  is  bare  and  naked:  the  basis  is  granite, 
and  the  superior  stratificationa  are  limestone  and  quartz,  and 
many  ciTatic  blocks  ate  scattered  over  the  suriace.  The 
ceniral  and  southern  portions  abound  in  wood,  chiefly 
pines,  cedam,  larches,  ami  other  natives  of  a northern 
climate ; but  the  oak  and  ash  are  found  in  the  south- 
western parts.  There  are  many  rich  valleys  and  6ne  pas- 
tures, where  great  numbers  of  CJittle  are  bred.  Number- 
less rivers  abounding  in  fi<ih  imue  from  both  sides  of  the 
chain,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Sosva,  the  Isset,  the 
Tobol,  the  Emba,  the  Ural,  the  Kelaia,  the  Kama,  and  the 
Petchora.  There  are  seven  passes  over  these  mountains:  i 
the  five  that  arc  the  most  easy  to  croas  are — the  road  from  | 
Perm  to  Ekatarinburg;  that  to  Petropauloskaja,  and  the 
tlu  ee  road.H  to  Orenburg.  Besides  the  principal  fair,  which 
is  held  annually  at  Irbit,  for  the  productions  of  the  mines 
and  manufactuies  of  Siberia,  the ’chief  staple  place  in  the 
interior  is  the  fair  at  Nischnei-Novogorod ; and  fur  the 
comiminicatiun  with  foreign  countries  the  harbours  of 
Petersburg,  Archangel,  and  Taganrog. 

Mention  has  been  made  in  several  preceding  articles 
[EK\TAttiNu!’RO ; Orbnuuro  ; Pbkm  ; Kessu.  Mineral 
rioduciioiw  oi  ] of  the  quantities  of  iron,  copper,  gold, 
and  plalinum  obtained  from  the  mines  oT  the  Ural,  but  the 
coulimially  increasing  quantity  of  gold  obtained  in  the 
Rusrian  empire  seCtus  to  require  more  especial  notice, 
which  we  are  enabled  to  give  from  authentic  and  official 
sources. 

The  iron  and  copper  mines  of  the  Ural  Mountains  had 
long  been  considered  among  the  most  valuable  vourcesof  the 
national  wealth,  when,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, it  was  discovered  that  gold-rainca  lUso  existed  there: 
and  in  17.>4  an  ess»ay  wj*.a  fir.t  made  to  work  them.  The 
quantity  obtained  was  small.  The  firat  mines  discovered 
and  worked  were  those  of  Ouktoussa,  on  the  bank.s  of  the 
Ikset,  and  those  of  Beresof,  13  miles  noilh-east  of  Ekata- 


rinburg.  For  several  ycare  the  result  of  the  working  o( 
the  Dimes  was  far  from  being  so  advantageous  aa  it  hu 
since  become:  up  to  1820,  inclusive,  the  quantities  of  gokl 
procured  by  washing  the  sand  of  Uie  district  of  Ekatanii- 
burg  never  exceeded  10  poods  in  one  year;  but  since 
1823,  when  works  were  0)>ened  in  the  districts  of  Bog(^ 
slowsk,  GoroblagodaUk,  and  Zlatousk,  the  annual  produve 
of  the  mines  of  me  Ural  has  rapidly  increased.  The  larged 
quantity  obtained  in  one  year  was  in  1831,  since  which  there 
was  a decrease  to  270  poods  in  1836 ; subs^uently  it  has 
fluctuated,  but  on  the  whole  increased.  Frotn  1734 
1H22  inclusive,  the  total  quantity  of  gold  obtained  appezn 
to  have  been  about  30U  poods ; but  from  1822  to  18^. 
both  years  inclusive,  tlie  total  amount  was  4996  pooils  tad 
11  pounds : viz.  2043  poods  33  lbs.  from  the  woiku  of  the 
crown,  and  ‘.£152  poo^  18  lbs.  from  those  beloii^ng  to 

g'ivate  persuiis,  the  principal  of  whom  are  the  iaaime> 
emidon,  Jakowletf,  Strugonofl',  and  the  mercantile  houM 
of  (lubin. 

But  besides  the  gold  of  the  Ural  mountains,  a very  li^gi 
and  constantly  increasing  quantity  has  been  obtained  tiuce 
18^  from  Kaateni  Sibena.  In  the  16  yean  fiom  the 
beginning  of  1823  to  the  end  of  1838  there  were  pro- 
duced— 

1.  Gold  with  a mixture  of  silver  (about  88  per  cent,  ef 
pure  gold)  from  the  mines  and  washings. 

Pood*  Ibc.  I^MiW  Ds 

A.  From  the  Crown  works:  — 
o.  In  the  Ural  Mountains  . 1392  14 

6.  In  the  district  of  the  Altai  111  19 

e.  Ill  the  distnet  of  Nerlschinsk  3 5 


Total  from  the  Crown  works  1706  3» 

H.  From  the  private  works 

a.  In  the  Ural  Mountains  . 2543  ‘24 

b.  From  the  interior  of  Siberia  466  tt 


a0O9  3U 


General  total  . , 47 16  2:^ 

II.  Raw  platinum  from  the  Ural  chain  : — 

a.  From  dilferent  Crown  works  , 21  0 

b.  From  the  private  works  . . 1230  4 

Total ia5y  4 


The  gold-mines  (or  rather  auriferous  sands,  from  which 
I the  guld  is  procured  by  wasliing),  discovered  aiucc  182a 
extend  along  the  whole  northern  declivity  of  the  mous- 
tains  that  bound  Siberia  on  the  south,  from  the  Obi  lo 
beyond  NertM;hinsk.  especially  on  the  eastern  aide  of  the 
Kusnetak  range,  which  extends  on  the  east  side  ol'  the 
Allai  from  Saiidypaltoi  northward,  past  KusaeUk  to  the 
Kija,  in  the  tract  between  the  Upper  Tom  and  the  Upper 
TsithuJyra,  on  the  Veiiissei  near  Minusin&k  and  AbakarA*. 
thence  eastwards  to  the  Kan  and  the  Birusaa,  and  along 
the  whole  upper  course  of  these  tributaries  of  the  Yenisei, 
farther  on  the  south-west  side  of  Lake  Baikal  and  of  tlrf 
Angara,  which  issues  from  it,  asalso  uu  (he  east  side  of  the 
Jabionoi  Chrebet,  in  the  valley  of  the  Schilka,  above  and 
below  Nerlschinsk.  Now  as  gold  is  found  as  well  to  the 
west  of  the  Ural  Mountains  towards  Perm  as  about  Udskw, 
near  the  sea  of  Ochotzk,  we  see  that  an  auriferous  wo*, 
though  interrupted  here  and  there,  included  between  ,he 
3uih  and  GOlh  degrees  north  latitude,  traverses  the  wbok 
of  the  antient  continent  m a line  wluch  is  one-half  longer 
than  the  greatest  breadUi  of  Africa.  Hie  quMlity  of  gold 
obtained  in  the  interior  of  Siberia  is  }»ogressively  increas- 
ing, for  in  1840  it  amounted  to  2*»2  poods,  which  w 62 
poods  more  than  in  1839.  In  1841  there  was  a further  in- 
crease. os  follows 
I.  In  Uie  Ural  Mountains: 

a.  From  the  Crown  works 

b.  From  private  works 


Total  , , 

11.  In  the  rest  of  Siberia : 
a.  From  the  crown  works 
A.  From  private  works 


la  the  whole  empire 


Pood*  IhA.  Poodi  tb 

134  33 
168  33 


303  26 

37*  O 
318  O 

355  0 

65K  ‘28 
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To  the8«  must  be  added — •. 

Gold  from  the  silver  iu  the  mines 


IVxkI*  tbt.  Pgodi  lb*. 

. 31  2U 


Total  « 
Platinum  :-~ 

In  the  Crown  works 
In  the  private  works 


GiX)  0 

3 13 
103  7 


Total  . . . 108  20 

Hence  it  appears  that  while  the  quantity  of  gold  pro- 
duced in  the  Ural  Mountains  remains  nearly  the  same,  that 
obtained  in  the  interior  of  Siberia  is  rapidly  increasing, 
having  been,  in  1839,  190  poods  ; in  1840,  232  poods  ; and 
in  18-U,  poods.  It  is  therefore  not  improbable  that 
within  a few  years  the  gold  obtained  in  the  whole  empire 
will  amount  to  1000  pc^s  in  a year. 

The  copper,  iron,  and  salt  prr^uced  in  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains are  of  great  importance  and  value.  (|Perm.]  A 
Tariety  of  other  mineral  productions  are  also  lound  there, 
among  which  there  are  topax,  iridium,  malachite,  the 
onyx,  topaz-emerald,  beryl,  and  agate.  Diamonds  have 
been  found  within  these  few  years  (firet  in  1829),  but  few  in 
number  and  of  small  : they  were  of  very  pure  water. 

A peculiarity  in  the  Russian  mineral  productions  is 
worthy  of  notice,  viz.  the  extraordinary  size  of  some  spe- 
cimeiis.  Thus,  in  1825,  there  were  found  23  lumps  of 
pure  gold,  w eighing  together  2 poods  2G  lbs. ; one  of  them 
was  14  lbs.  weight.  Alterwards  a lump  weighing  24 
lbs.  was  found;  and  on  the  7th  of  November,  1842,  a 
lump  weighing  87  Ruwian  pounds  was  discovered.  Pieces 
of  platinum  have  been  found  wliich  weighed  10,  19,  and 
20  lbs. 

In  the  collection  of  the  Institution  of  the  Mines  at  St. 
Petersburg,  is  the  celebrated  specimen  of  malachite 
from  the  Ural,  which  is  3 feet  0 inches  high,  and  nearly  as 
broad ; it  is  of  a beautiful  emerald-green  colour,  and  is 
valued  at  623,000  rubles.  A very  pure  beryl,  of  a bright 
green  colour,  weighing  six  pounds,  was  found  at  Ekatarin- 
burg. 

{Rtuainn  Official  Journals ; Stein,  Handimch  <Ur  Geo^ 
ffraphie  and  Staiistik^  edited  by  llurachelmann  ; Canna- 
bich.  L^krbuch  der  G^graphie ; Hassei,  Handbuch  dp.r 
Erdbsschrtibung  i das  Rutsxscht  Reich  in  Europe  i Schu- 
bert, Handbuch  dcr  Allgemeinen  Siaatskunde,  vol.  i. ; 
dtis  Rnssische  Reich ; Brockhaus,  Conversations  Lexicon  ; 
Adolph  Knnan,  Reiss  dutch  Sord~Asien  ; Rose,  Retse-  nach 
dem  Ural,  dem  Altai,  unddem  Kaspischen  hfeere,  von  Alex- 
ander von  Humbuliit,  G-  Ehrenbcrg,  und  Gustav.  Hose, 
vol.  1.,  lKt7 ; vol.  ii..  1842.  The?ie  volumes  contain  the 
mineralogv'  and  geology,  by  Mr.  Rose.) 

URAMiL.  When  a hot  saturated  solution  of  thionu- 
rate  of  ammonia  i&  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  cx- 
(-(‘ss,  the  mixture  is  converted  into  a semifluid  mass.  The 
uramil  thus  obtained  is  in  the  form  of  plumose  acicular 
cr^’ftals,  which  are  permanent  in  the  air,  and  become  of  a 
pink  colour  when  heated  ; they  are  insoluble  in  cold  and 
out  slightly  soluble  in  tailing  water.  The  alkalis  am- 
monia, potash,  and  soda  dissolve  uramil,  and  acids  pre- 
cipitate it  from  them  unchanged.  The  solutions  in  am- 
monia and  potash  become  of  a" purple  colour  by  exposure 
to  the  air,  and  deposit  green  acicular  crystals  of  a brilliant 
metallic  lustre.  If  potash  solution  be  boiled,  ammonia  is 
evolved  and  uramilic  acid  is  formed,  and  dilute  acids  pro- 
duce similar  decomposition.  It  is  soluble  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  and  is  precipitated  from  it  by  water;  by 
concentrated  nitric  acid  it  is  resolved  intomlloxan,  withthe 


evolution  of  hyponitrous  acid,  and  the  formation  of  nitrate 
of  ammonia. 

Uramil  is  composed  of — 

Five  equivalents  of  hydrogen  . 

6 

Eight  equivalents  of  carbon 

48 

Six  equivalents  of  oxygen 

. 48 

I'liree  equivalents  of  aitote  . 

42 

Equivalent 

143 

URAMIEIC  ACID.  This  is  obtained  by  decomposing 
uramil : when  a saturated  solution  of  thionurate  of  am- 
monia in  cold  water  is  added  to  a am  ill  quantity  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  the  mixture  is  evaporated  by  a gentle 
neat,  uramilic  acid  is  slow  ly  depositea. 

The  properties  of  this  acid  arc,  that  it  has  the  form  of 
four-aided  prisma,  which  arc  transparent  and.  of  a glassy 


lustre,  or  in  the  state  of  fine  silky  needh's ; it  is  soluble  in 
about  six  to  eight  parts  of  cold  and  in  thre^arls  of  boil- 
ing water  ; its  acid  properties  are  feeble.  Tfiis  acid  loses 
no  weight  when  heated  to  212^,  but  becomes  of  a slight 
pink  colour. 

It  forms  soluble  ciystalHne  salts  with  ammonia,  potasli. 


and  soda.  It  consists  of— 

Ten  equivalents  of  hydrogen  . 10 

Sixteen  equivalents  of  carbon  . 96 

Filtecn  equivalents  of  oxygen  120 

Five  equivalents  of  azote  . . 70 

Equivalent  . , 29G 


URA'NIA,  a genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Musacem.  ThU  name,  which  is  that  of  one  of  the 
Muses,  was  given  rather  fancifully  bv  Schrieber  to  this 
genus,  on  accotint  of  its  natural  order'  The  name  which 
the  plant  bears  in  Madagascar  is  Ravenala.  This  genus 
has  but  one  species,  the  (-mnia  sfieciosa,  which  is  a native 
of  Madagascar.  It  has  a i«ij>erior,  coloured  perianth,  con- 
sisting of  three  petals;  a two-leave<l  nectarv',  and  one  of 
the  lepes  bifid  ; a 3-celle«l  many-seeded  c^wule,  and  the 
seeds  in  two  rows  covered  with  an  aril.  The  flowers  are 
arranged  upon  a spadix,  which  are  nodding,  very  similar  to 
the  bananas,  which  belong  to  Ihe  same  family.  The 
leaves  are  arranged  in  a fan-shajH*.  The  seeds  of  this 
plant  are  said  to  constitute  a wholesome  food.  In  Its  cul- 
tivation in  this  country  it  requires  a strung  heat  and  an 
abundant  supply  of  morsture.  It  must  1m?  propagated  by 
seeds,  which  will  grow  freely  in  a loamy  soil,  if  planteil 
when  they  are  recently  imported.  It  may  be  numbered 
amongst  the  most  splendid  of  our  hothouse  plants. 

URANIC  ACID.  [Uranium.] 

URANIENBURG,  built  in  1570  as  an  observatorj^  for 
the  astronomer  Tycho  Brahe,  is  now  in  ruins.  It  is  situated 
in55‘’5.yN.  lat.  and  12*41'  E.  long.,  in  the  small  and 
fruitful  island  of  Hveen  or  Ween,  in  the  Sound,  opposite 
lAiidscrona,  It  formerly  belonged  to  Dcumaik,  but  was 
ceded  in  1658(67  years  alterTycho’s  death'ito  the  Swedes, 
who  destroyed  Uranienburg.  [Br.vhe',  Tycho.] 
URANITE.  [Urami'm.] 

URA'NIUM,  a metal  discovered  by  Klaproth,  in  1789, 
who  named  it  after  the  planet  Uranu-s  the  discovery  of 
which  had  previously  occurred  in  the  same  year;  the 
mineral  from  which  it  was  first  obtained  is  called  recA- 
blende,  and  this  we  shall  iircscntly  describe.  We  shall  not 
state  the  properties  whicn  are  attributed  to  this  metal  by 
its  discoverer,  because  some  very  late  researches  by  M. 
P61igot  have  rendered  it  more  tnan  probable  that  what 
Klaproth  considered  as  metallic  uraurum  was  in  fact  an 
oxine  of  that  metal. 

M.  P<tligot  obtained  this  metal  by  decomposing  its 
chloride  by  means  of  potassium,  a prnn>s.s  which  had  been 
stteeessfltlly  adopted  fur  procuring  aluminum  and  mag- 
nesium : llie  metal  so  separated  is  partly  in  the  state  of  a 
black  powder,  and  partly  agglomerated ; by  carefully 
detaching  the  portions  winch  adhered  to  the  sides  of  the 
crucible,  jdates  of  a metirUic  lustre,  comparable  to  that  of 
rilver,  were  obtained  ; these  were  susceptible  of  being  filed, 
but  possessed  a certain  degree  of  malleability,  and  evi- 
dently undergone  incipient  fusion.  Uranium  is  verv  com- 
bustible; at  a moderate  degree  of  heat,  in  contact  with  Ihs 
air,  it  bums  with  a remarkably  white  and  shining  light; 
the  combustion  occurs  at  so  low  a temperature,  that  it 
may  take  place  on  paper  without  causing  it  to  burn.  If 
small  particles  be  snaKen  from  Ihe  filter  on  which  the 
metal  in  powder  has  been  collected,  portions  so  mioute  as 
to  be  scarcely  visible  burn  with  brilliant  sparks  on  coming 
near  the  flame  of  a candle.  When  heated  in  a capsule, 
uranium  burns  brilliautly,  and  is  converted  into  a deep 
green-colmiretl  oxide,  the  bulk  of  which  is  considerably 
greater  than  that  of  the  metal  employed. 

Uranium  does  not  appear  to  suffer  any  alteration  by  ex- 
; posurc  to  Ihe  air,  nor  does  it  decompose  water  at  common 
temperatures,  but  when  put  into  diluted  acids  it  dissolves 
in  tfiem  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas. 

We  shall  now  describe  such  mincraU  a.s  contain  ura- 
nium : — 

Perhblendey  Pitchblende,  Oxide  of  Tliis,  a.s 

already  noticed,  is  the  mineral  fn»m  which  the  metal  was 
first  obtained  by  Klaproth.  It  occurs  in  amornhoiss  and 
rvniform  masses,  and  also  jmlvcrulent.  Structure  granular, 
compact.  Fracture  uneven,  conchoidal.  Hardness ; scratches 
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phoAphate  of  lime,  i*  scratched  by  felspar.  Colour  ^yiih, 
brownish,  and  iron-black.  Opaque.  Lustre  imperfect  me- 
tallic. Specific  gravity  0 468.  Before  the  blowpipe  in- 
fusible perse,  but  colours  the  exterior  flame  green;  with 
borax  it  Aiaes  intoaduU-yellow  glass,  which  becomes  green 
in  the  reducing  flame.  In  powder,  it  dissolves  slowly  in 
nitric  acid. 

Pitchblende  occur*  in  Saxony,  Bohemia,  &c.,  and  in 
Cornwall. 

Anal)*ses  by  Klaproth  (d)  and  PCaff  (IQ— 


(1) 

(2> 

Oxide  of  uranium 

. 86-B 

84-52 

Oxide  of  iron  . 

. 2-5 

8-2.4 

Silica  . 

. 5-0 

2-02 

Hulphuret  of  lead 

, 6-0 

4 20 

Oxide  of  cobalt 

. 00 

1-42 

lOO*  100-4 

This  mineral  is  evidently  a mere  mixture  of  oxide  of  ura- 
nium with  other  substances,  and.  besides  those  above  enu- 
merated, Arfwedson  found  the  oxides  of  arsenic,  xinc,  and 
cupper  in  the  pitchblende  of  iloachimsthal. 

vrattUe,  Uran  Mica,  Caleareo-phosphate  ej/"  Uranium.— 
Occurs  crj'slallired.  Primary' form  a square  prism.  Cleav- 
age parallel  to  the  terminal  planes,  veiy  distinct.  Fracture 
foliated.  Hardness : scratcnes  sulphate  of  lime,  and  is 
scratched  by  the  carbonate.  Colour  lemon  or  golden  yellow, 
and  yellowish-brown.  Lu.itre  adamantine.  Transparent, 
translucent.  Specific  gravity  3*12  to  3-;i3. 

It  is  found  til  veins  in  granite  at  St.  S>-mphorien  near 
Autun,  and  at  St.  Yrieux  near  Limoges  in  France,  and 
also  in  several  places  in  Saxony. 

Analysis  of  a specimen  from  Autun  by  Berzelius- 

Phosphoric  acid  . . 14-6.3 

Oxide  of  uranium  . . 50-.37 

Lime  . . . 5-G6 

Silica  and  oxide  of  iron  . 2'85 

Magnesia  and  oxide  of  manganese  U lO 
Haiytes  • • . 1 -fi  1 

Water  • . 14-90 

Fluoric  acid  and  ammonia — traces 


99-11 

Hiis  mineral  appears  essentially  to  consist  of  the  phos-  I 
phates  of  uranium  and  lime. 

Chalcolite,  Green  L'ranite,  Cupreo-phoephate  of  Ura* 
nium. — This  mineral  agrees  with  the  preceding  in  crystal- 
line form,  but  differs  in  colour,  it  being  grass  or  emerald 
green,  owing  to  the  presence  ufjihosphate  of  copper  instead 
of  phosphate  of  lime.  i 

It  occurs  int'omwaJI,  wasfirst  sliown  to  contain  uranium 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gregor,  and  analysed  ellerwards  by  H. 


experiments  gave  as  its 

composition . 
(1) 

(2) 

Phosphoric  acid 

. 10-0 

1.556 

Oxide  of  uranium 

. 60-0 

60  Z5 

Oxide  of  copper 

. 90 

8'44 

Water  , 

, 14-5 

15-06 

Stony  matter  • 

. 0-5 

0-70 

100-  KW- 

Carlmnaie  nf  IVariium,  Uran  Bloom,  Uraconue.— 
Occur*  in  small  indistinctly  cr)-stalUne  flakes.  Lustre  but 
slight.  Colour  bright  yellow. 

Occurs  in  silver-veins  at  Joachimsthal  in  Bohemia,  form- 
ing a coating  on  pitchblende. 

Sulphaie  of  Uranium. — ^This  occurs  as  a thin  botr)‘oidal 
yellow-coloured  coating  over  ilie  surface  of  the  minerals 
oil  which  it  is  found.  It  is  friable  ami  soils  the  fingers. 
Partiallv  soluble  in  water,  and  the  remainder  in  nitric  acid : 
both  solutions  contain  sulpliate  of  uranium,  and  are  of 
a yellow  colour. 

Occurs  at  .Toaohimflhal  in  Bohemia. 

Sulpf^te  of  Urnmum  and  Copjter,  Johannite. — Occurs 
rr)'stiulizcd.  Primary  form  an  oblique  rhombic  prism. 
Cr)stals  very  minute.  Fracture  imperfect  conchoidal. 
Hardness  2 to  2 .5.  Taste  slightly  lutter.  Partially  soluble 
in  water.  Colour  deep  graas^green.  Streak  paler.  Lustre 
vitreous.  Translucent.  Specific  gravity  3‘19.  It  occurs 
at  .Joachimsthal  in  Bohemia,  and  has  not  been  quantitively 
annlyzed. 

Having  now  described  the  properties  of  uranium  and  the 


minerals  which  yield  it,  we  proceed  to  consider  the  com- 
pounds which  it  forms  with  other  bodies. 

Oxygen  and  Uranium. — According  to  M.  Piligot,  there 
exist,  or  may  be  formed,  three  oxides  of  uranium  : the  prot- 
oxide, formerly  considered  as  metallic  uranium  ; that  pre- 
pared by  calcining  the  nitrate,  known  by  the  name  of  deu',- 
oxide  of  uranium,  oruranoua  acid;  lastly,  the  peroxide, 
uranic  acid,  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  yel- 
low salts.  Besides  these  oxides,  it  is  stated,  by  the  chemist 
above  named,  that  there  are  two  suboxides  of  uranium 
produced  by  Uie  decom^xiaition  of  the  subcliloridc  by  am- 
monia, and  an  oxide  intermediate  as  to  protoxide  and  jwr- 
oxide  of  uranium,  which  is  fonuod  when  the  oxide  obtained 
by  calcining  the  nitrate  is  submitted  to  the  action  of 
oxygen. 

Suboxide  of  Uranium, — When  ammonia  is  added  to  a 
solution  of  subchloride  of  uranium,  a brown  precipitate  is 
formed,  which  undergoes  various  changes  of  colour  and 
composition  by  absorbing  oxygen.  In  the  first  instance  it 
U probably  composed  of — 

Three  equivalents  of  oxygen  24 

Four  equivalents  of  uranium  24U 

Equivalent  . . 264 

Its  extreme  instability  however  render*  its  analysis  very 
difficult.  It  decomposes  water,  to  combine  with  its  oxygen 
to  form  the  apple-green  suboxide,  the  analysis  of  svliich  is 
equally  difficult. 

Protoxide  of  Uranium,  formerly  regarded  as  metallic 
uranium.  This  may  be  prepared  by  several  processes ; one 
of  the  best  consists  in  decomposing  the  yellow  oxalate  of 
uranium  by  hydrogen : the  process  requires  several  precau- 
tions. Prepared  in  this  manner  the  protoxide  is  extremely 
pyrophoric,  the  access  of  air  causing  it  to  bum  with  feeble 
incaMescence  and  converting  it  into  black  peroxide  : it  is 
of  a cinnamon-brown  colour.  Wlien  the  protoxide  of  ura- 
nium is  obtained  by  reducing  the  double  chloride  of 
potaarium  and  uranium,  not  by  means  of  hydrogen,  it  is 
obtained  in  c^stalline  scales  possessing  a high  degree  of 
lustre,  and  being  then  in  a higher  state  of  aggregation,  it  is 
not  pyrophoric ; and  when  procureil  by  decompooiag  the 
niliate.  the  protoxide  is  of  a maroon  colour.  When  thus 

fire  pared  in  the  dry  way,  it  is  not  acted  upon  either  by 
lydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  when  diluted  ; but  dissolves 
in  the  latter,  when  concentrated : nitric  acid  also  dissolves 
it,  but  nitrate  of  peroxide  of  uranium  is  obtained. 

Tliis  oxide  may  likewise  lie  obtained  in  the  moist  way, 
and  then  it  is  soluble  in  dilute  acids:  it  is  precipitated 
in  thie  state  of  hydrate,  by  adding  ammonia  to  the  green 
solution  of  chloride  of  uranium ; the  precipitate  is  of  a 
reddish-brown  colour,  which  by  ebullition  becomes  black 
and  dense,  probably  because  it  is  dehydrated.  It  may 
also  be  procured  by  putting  fragments  of  marble  into  the 
green  solution  of  chloride  of  uranium. 

It  is  composed  of— 

One  equivalent  of  oxygen  . fi 

One  equivalent  of  uranium  ; 60 

Equivalent  . 68 

Dmtoxide  or  Black  Oxide  qf  Uranium  is  obtained  by 
calcining  the  nitrate  at  a high  temperature.  It  is  not  de- 
composable by  heat ; when  added  to  acids  they  do  not 
directly  combine  with  it,  but  a mixture  of  salts  of  the  pro- 
toxide and  peroxide  is  formed.  This  oxide  has  been  usually 
called  the  protoxide : it  is  composed  of — 

Five  equivalents  of  oxygen  . 40 

Four  equivalents  of  uranium  240 

Equivalent  . » 280 

Tritoxide  of  Uranium,  or  Olive  Oxide. — W'hen  any  of 
the  preceding  oxides  are  submitted  at  a low  red  heat  to  the 
action  of  oxygen,  the  olive-coloured  oxide  is  formed.  It 
has  a velvety  appearance,  and  when  strongly  heated  it  loses 
oxygen  and  is  converted  into  the  black  oxide,  and  when 
act^  upon  by  acids  there  is  formed  a mixture  of  yellow 
and  green  salts,  in  which  the  salts  of  the  peroxide  exist  in 
the  larger  proportion,  and  this  is  an  advantageous  process 
for  preparing  them. 

It  consists  of — 

Four  equivalents  of  oxygen  . 32 

Three  equivalenta  of  uranium  180 

Equivalent  • . 212 
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Peroxide  of  Uranixtm^  or  Oxide  of  the  Veilow  SdUi. — 
This  oxide,  which  is  of  all  the  most  important,  and  obtained 
with  the  greatest  facility,  has  not  hitherto  been  obtained  in 
a separate  state  : when  nitrate  of  uranium  is  decompo^d 
mth  a gentle  heat,  an  orange-coloured  subsalt  remains, 
which  by  the  application  of  a stronger  heat  becomes 
olive  and  then  black  oxide;  when  an  alkali  is  poured  into  a 
saline  solution  of  this  oxide,  the  yellow  precipitate  formed 
retains  alkali  in  combination  ; even  iiranate  of  ammonia 
resists  the  prolonged  action  of  boiling  water  and  also  of  a 
vncuum  ; by  heat  the  ammonia  and  water  are  not  expelled 
tillperoxide  itself  undergoes  decomposition. 

Tnis  oxide  consists  of — 

Three  ec^uivalcnts  of  oxygen  24 

Two  equivalents  of  uranium  12U 

Equivalent  . . 144 

Chlorine  and  (/ranium. — The  protochloride  is  obtained 
by  passing  a current  of  dry  chlorine  gas  over  an  intimate 
inixture  of  equal  parts  of  any  oxide  of  uranium  and  char- 
coal submitted  in  a glaM  tube  to  a high  temperature.  The 
chloride  of  uranium  forme<t  appears  in  the  slate  of  a red 
vapour,  and  condenses  in  the  cool  part  of  the  tube  in  very 
regular  octohedrons  of  a metallic  lustre,  and  of  a black  or 
green  colour  according  to  their  sire. 

Chloride  of  uranium  is  volatile,  and  attracts  water  so 
strongly  that  it  very  soon  becomes  fluid  by  exposure  to  the 
air,  tlie  moisture  of  which  also  decomposes  it.  It  con- 
sists of— 

One  equivalent  of  chlorine  . 3C 

One  equivalent  of  uraulum  . 6U 

Equivalent  4 . 90 

Subchhride  of  Uranium. — Tliis  compound  is  obtained 
by  passing  a current  of  dry  hydrogen  gas  over  the  chloride 
of  uranium  moderately  heated  in  a glass  tube.  The  resi- 
due of  this  operation  is  of  a deep  brown  colour,  in  fine 
filaments  which  are  but  slightly  volatile  at  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  it  is  formed : it  is  very  soluble  in  water ; tba 
solution  is  purple  at  first,  but  in  a few  seconds  it  becomes 
green;  it  gives  out  hydrogen  gas,  and  at  the  same  time 
deposits  a red  powder,  which  is  very  probably  oxide  of 
uranium,  yielded  in  consequence  of  Ine  transformation  of 
tliis  substance  into  chloride  of  uranium.  It  is  com- 
posed of — 

Three  equivalents  of  chlorine  108 
Four  equivalents  of  uranium  240 

Equivalent  , . 348 

Stf/pAure/  of  Uranium  of  a black  colour  may  be  ob- 
tained by  adding  the  alkaline  sulphurcts  to  sofulions  of 
uranium,  or  by  pacing  the  vapour  of  sulphuret  of  carbon 
over  the  oxide  at  a high  temperature. 

We  shall  now  briefly  notice  some  of  the  oxysalts  of 
uranium. 

^xl^ate  qf  Protoxide  of  Uranium. — This  salt  w ob- 
tained by  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  the  protochluiide  of 
uranium,  and  heating  the  mixture,  by  which  hydrochloric 
acid  U expelled,  and  sulphate  of  uranium  remains ; by 
dissolving  the  residue  in  water,  and  evaporating  the  solu- 
tion, green  piismotic  ciystals  of  the  sulphate  are  fonned. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  crystals  possess  a silky 
lustre,  are  greenish,  and  but  slightly  soluble  in  water  ; in 
this  case  they  contain  excen  of  base.  This  salt  yielded  by 
analysis — 

Sulphuric  acid  . . 28*0 

Protoxide  of  uranium  . 4C*  1 
Water  . . .25*9 

100*0 

Oxalate  of  Protoxide  of  Uranium. — ^This  salt  is  of  a 
greenish-white  colour,  and  very  slightly  soluble  in  water 
either  cold  or  hot.  It  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  solu- 
tions of  oxalic  acid  and  chloride  of  uranium ; the  precipi- 
tate formed  is  to  be  repeatedly  washed  with  boiling  water, 
ill  order  to  dissolve  tne  yellow  oxalate  of  the  peroxide, 
which  is  more  soluble,  and  which  is  first  precipitated. 
The  protoxalate  of  uranium,  after  being  dried,  may  be 
expoi^  to  the  air  without  undergoing  any  perceptible 
change. 


It  is  compoeed  of — 

Oxalic  acid  . . 28*3 

Protoxide  of  uranium  . SI  *2 
Water  . . . 20  3 


100*  , 

M/ra/fl  of  PeroxuU  of  Uranium. — This  srfit  is  easily  ob- 
tained in  fine  regidar  crystals.  It  is  composed  of — 

Nitric  acid  . , 215 

Peroxide  of  uranium  . 57*1 
Water  • . .21*4 


100* 

This  salt  is  of  a yellowish  colour,  effloresces  in  vacuo,  and 
loses  half  its  water  of  crystallisation. 

Uranium  forms  a considerable  number  of  double  salts, 
which  we  have  not  ttiought  it  requisite  to  describe. 

Protoxide  of  uranium  is  employed  in  colouring  glass,  to 
which  it  imparts  a fine  lemon  yellow. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Eisner,  ultramarine 
must  contain  sulphuret  of  iron  as  well  as  sulphuret  of  so- 
dium, and  he  has  given  the  mean  of  several  analyses  of 
artificial  ultramarine,  of  natural  lapis  laxuli,  and  uf  an 
artificial  product  by  Varentmpp 
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C«pU 

LuulL 

AnIfleU], 
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1*75 

•*7  EU«i. 

Soda  ’ - 4 

. 9*09 

21*47 

40* 

Alumina 

31*67 

•23*30 

29*.5 

Silica  4 . 

4.5  .50 

45-UO 

40*0 

Sulphur  4 

0*95 

i 68 

4*0 

Lime 

3*52 

002 

Iron  4 • 

0*89 

1*06 

i*o 

Chlorine 

0*42 

. . 

Sulphuric  acid 

5-.K9 

3*i} 

3*4 

Water  . . 

0*  12 

U'KANUS,  the  name  which  is  now  universally  given  to 
the  planet  discovered  by  William  Hcrschel,  while  engaged 
in  the  telescopic  comparison  of  a large  number  of  st^,  as 
stated  in  his  life.  On  the  evening  ofTuesday,  March  13, 
17Bli  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  while 
engaged  in  examining  some  small  stars  in  Gemini,  no  saw 
one  which  appeared  to  have  a more  sensible  amount  of 
^ameter  than  the  others.  A higher  magnifying  power 
rendered  this  circumstance  still  more  perceptible  : and 
micrometrical  comparisons  with  neighbouring  stars  soon 
showed  that  the  object  of  attention  was  in  motion.  It  was 
accordinglv  announced  to  the  Koyal  Society  as  a comet, 
and  speedily  became  an  object  of  attention  to  the  conti- 
nental observers.  As  soon  os  a sufficient  number  of  ob- 
sersations  were  obtained,  attempts  were  made  to  calculate 
an  approximate  orbit  upon  the  supposition  that  the  body 
was  a comet,  and  revolved  in  a nearly  parabolic  curve. 
No  succeM  attended  this  first  effort,  and  it  was  gradu- 
ally seen,  first,  that  if  a comet  at  all,  it  was  one  which  never 
approached  so  near  the  Sun  as  Saturn ; next,  that  a nearly 
circular  orbit  would  belter  represent  the  observations  than 
a planetary  one  ; and  finally,  that  the  supposed  comet  w^ 
a planet,  resembling  the  antient  planets  in  every  point  in 
which  it  was  poasible  to  compare  them. 

Tile  name  given  by  Herschel  to  his  new  planet  was 
Gcorgiuro  Sidus,  in  honour  of  the  reigning  king,  George 
III.  But  this  name  gave  no  satisfaction  to  astronnmeN : 
Laplace  and  others  contended  that  the  name  of  the  dis- 
coverer should  be  borne  by  the  planet;  and  many  were 
found  to  adopt  this  suggestion,  liut  the  general  leeiing 
was  that  neither  the  king  of  F,ngland  nor  nis  astronomer 
was  altogether  in  lus  nght  place,  as  coming  after  Mars. 
Jupiter,  and  S^um;  and  after  Neptune.  Astrea,  and 
Cyoele  had  been  severally  suggested  without  success, 
Uranus  (at  the  proposal  of  Uode)  was  adopted.  The  last 
name  was  appropriate,  in  as  much  as  Uranus  is  the  father 
of  Saturn  in  mytholog)',  as  Saturn  is  of  Jupiter,  and 
Jupiter  of  Mars : but  wliat  will  be  done  if  a new  planet 
should  be  discovered  still  more  diislant  than  Uranus  r 

The  planet  Uranus  looks  like  a star  of  the  sixth  magni- 
tude, and  requires  a considerable  magnifying  power  and 
favourable  circumstances  to  be  observed.  As  soon  as  it 
was  known  to  be  a planet,  a reference  to  old  catalogues 
showed  that  it  had  l^en  seen  and  noted  as  a star  five  times 
by  Flamsteed,  once  by  Bradley,  once  by  Mayer,  and 
twelve  times  by  Lemonnier,  the  last  of  whom  (says  M. 
Arago)  must  have  been  the  discoverer  of  the  planet,  if  he 
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hud  ooly  armne^d  h»  observations  so  as  to  look  at  all 
thoite  of  the  same  star  at  once. 

Tl»e  early  ol»ervations  of  Herwchel  care  the  planet  a 
perceptible  ellipticity  of  form  : and  he  thou^iit  at  tirst  that 
]t  was  surrounded  by  a ring,  but  sul>si'qucntly  found  out 
that  this  appearance  was  due  to  the  telescope.  But  on  the 
nth  of  January,  1787.  he  saw  several  little  stars  about  the 
planet ; and  the  next  day  found  two  of  them  gouo.  By 
the  bth  of  the  next  month  he  had  fully  established  the 
existence  of  the  second  and  fourth  sateliites,  had  obtained 
their  approximate  times  of  revolution,  and  hod  ascertained 
that  their  orbits  made  a considerable  anelc  with  the 
ecliptic.  It  was  not  till  the  end  of  17‘J7  that  he  announced 
the  existence  of  four  more  satellites,  one  of  them  nearer  to 
the  planet  th%fi  either  of  the  first  two,  and  one  between 
those  two.  Of  these  four  new  satellites,  tliere  is  nothing  to 
be  said  except  that  Herschel  only  saw  tliera  w ith  great  diffi- 
culty, and  on  the  occasions  when  circumstances  were  veiy 
favourable  : and  that  no  one  else  has  ever  been  able  to  see 
one  of  them,  except  Mr.  Lament,  of  Uie  observatory  of 
Munich,  who  saw  the  »xth  Hatellite  in  October,  lH37.  But 
both  Sir  John  Hcrschcl  and  Mr.  l.arount  have  carefully 
observed  the  second  and  third  satellites  ; and  the  times  of 
revolution  which  they  assign  to  these  satellites  agree  very 
well  with  those  given  bs"  W.  Herschel  himself.  Many 
have  doubted  the  existence  of  the  four  other  satellites,  but 
those  who  know  the  writings  of  Herschel.  and  remember 
that  if  there  be  anything  more  remarkable  in  the  history 
of  obsePi  ation  than  the  power  of  the  instruments  which  he 
put  together,  it  is  the  skill  with  which  he  used  them,  will 
pause  before  they  <loubl  of  results  which  he  announced 
with  great  deliberation,*  and  which,  afier  all,  only  add  one 
more  to  the  cases  in  which  a planet  vety  distant  iVom  the 
sun  has  a considerable  nunilier  of  satellites. 

The  following  arc  the  periodic  times  of  the  best  known 
satellites,  the  second  and  fourth,  according  to  W.  Hci’schel, 
Sir  J.  Herschel,  and  Mr.  Lamont : — 

W.  Herirlwl.  J.  lA»oot. 

d.  li.  m.  f.  d.  h.  m.  ■.  iL  b.  n.  •. 

Second  8 10  00  5 8 10  50  3 1. 3 H 10  50  •Oi,o 

Fourth  13  11  8 5U  13  11  7 12,0  13  11  7 0,3 

and  the  mean  distances  from  the  planet,  in  semidiameters 
of  his  equator,  are  staled  by  W.  Hcrschcl  to  be  17  022  and 
22752. 

Thu  remaining  satellites,  the  existence  of  which  depends 
on  the  Kole  authority  of  their  discoN  ercr,  have  their  periods 
and  distances,  the  latter  also  in  equatorial  semidiameters 
of  the  planet,  given  by  him  as  follows : — 

IVriod.  DvfUnw. 
d.  h.  at. 

First  . . 5 21  25  13120 

Third  . . lO  23  4 It)  K4o 

Finh  . . 38  1 48  4.5  507 

Sixth  . . 107  10  40  in  (108 

The  orbits  of  all  tliesc  six  satellites  differ  in  two  material 
particulars  iVom  those  of  everv-  other  body  in  the  solar 
svTitem.  I hey  are  nearly  at  ri^t  angles  to  the  plane  of 
the  ecliptic  f78'‘58'’'.  and  their  motions  are  retrograde,  or 
from  cast  to  west.  An  far  as  has  yet  l>een  ascertained,  their 
orbits  are  nearly  circular,  and  the  motions  of  tlieir  nodes 
ant!  variations  of  their  inclinations,  if  any,  very  small. 

The  only  circumstance  which  is  known  of  the  phvf^ical 
constitution  of  Uranus  is  one  noticed  by  \V.  Herschel, 
namely,  that  the  satellites  and  smalt  stars  in  the  neigh- 
lK)urhood  of  it  disappear  when  they  come  very  dose  to 
the  planet,  but  in  a manner  which  cannot  depend  on  the 
atmosphere  of  the  planet,  since  the  phenomenon  happens 
whether  the  satellite  is  before  or  behind  it.  No  probable 
cause  has  been  assigned  for  these  disappearances. 

The  apparent  diameter  of  Uranus  Is  alwut  d",  and 
changes  veiy  little ; the  real  diameter,  that  of  the  earth 
being  1,  is  about  4-3,  which  gives  a bulk  of  HO  times  that 
of  the  earth.  Tlio  mean  density  is  about  11-lOlhs  of  that 
of  the  sun.  or  one-fourth  of  that  of  the  earth ; and  the  mass 
ofthe  planet  is  about  1-I7918th  of  that  of  the  sun.  It  is 
not  known  to  revolve  about  its  axU.  Its  light  and  heat  are 
to  those  of  the  earth  ns  3 to  ItXX). 

• S,r  inha  (‘  •petks  »iti  lllUe  «mUWW* 

CHI  Uiit  pn*M.  bcKiji  |M.r)iac«  UBaiUiax  H b*  pMiti^a  is  a auUrc  is  cHii.  h « 
■ai!ieiiin  of  fllUl  Uai  nucM  itjraiact  bU  Jad^'nant.  ’ II  i>  stlfix’.ad  by 
•ah-lliiM,  tw«  at  ^ha|-«  or  »i*’  (t>.SaO).  * T«ro  uodoaUadly 
eitM,  and  four  more  Imt«  m«b  iiwivetMl  ’ (p.  ii»). 


Elenimtit  rtf  lhf‘  Orhit  of  Vranuf. 

Epoch  1801;  Januaiy  I,  O'' mean  astronomical  time  at 
Greenwich. 

.Semiaxit  major,  19*]H239,  that  of  the  earth  being  as- 
sumed a<«  the  unit. 

Excentrieitv,  04(}C79.38 ; its  secular  vaiiatiun  not  yet 
known.  Inclination  of  tlie  orbit  to  the  ecliptic,  40'  28"-44 ; 
its  secular  increase  (or  increa.se  in  ICIO  years),  3". 

Longitudes  from  the  mean  equinox  of  the  epoch  (I)  of 
the  ascending  nude,  72”  59' 35"’3 ; its  secular  increase 
(combined  with  the  prcce^on>,  I41C";  (2)  of  Uie  i>e- 
nhelion,  1G7°  31'  I0"*l : its  secular  increase  (combincJ 
with  the  precession \ .5250" : (3)  of  tlie  planet  (mean), 
177’  48-  23"-0. 

Mean  sidereal  motion  in  305}  days.  I.5425"'64 ; sidereal 
revolution,  30G8G  8208200  mean  solar  days. 

URAO,  a variety  of  sesqui-carbonate  of  soda  [Sooii’m], 
which  occurs  in  Colombia. 

URA'UIA,  a genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  family  of 
Leguminosai,  so  named  by  I)e»vaux,  probably  from 
‘a  tail,’ from  the  long,  timed,  cylindrical  rau'raes,  which 
when  the  flower  luu  dropped  are  not  unlike  the  tailh 
of  some  animals.  'Hie  calyx  is  deeply  5-cleft,  with  seta- 
ceous segments.  I..cgume,  with  a few  ovate  Kingle-seeiled 
joints,  bent  back  into  plaits,  and  nestling  wiiUiin  the  calyx. 
The  species  are  chiefly  natives  of  India : U.  picta  is  found 
both  in  that  country  and  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  aiid 
U.  lagopuides  both  in  India  and  China.  They  foivn  herbs, 
rarely  snrubs,  with  simple,  trifoliate,  or  imiiair  pinnate 
leaves,  with  tile  leaves  and  leaflets  supporteu  by  stipules 
and  stipels.  Several  are  highly  ornamental,  but  require 
heat  for  their  cultivation. 

URR.VN  I.  succeeded,  a.d.  222,  Calixfus  I.  as  bishop  of 
the  Christian  congregation  at  Rome,  under  tlic  reign  of 
the  emperor  Alexander  Sevems.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  Mmuciua  Felix  wrote  at  Home  his  dialogue  entitlerl 
‘ Octavius,’  in  defence  of  Chnslianily.  [MiNircius  Faux.] 
We  have  no  biographical  particulars  concerning  Urban, 
except  that  he  died,  some  say  a martyr’s  death,  in  the  year 
230.  and  was  succeeded  by  Ponliamis. 

URBAN  II.,  Otiio,  bUhop  of  Ostia,  and  a native  of 
France,  succeeded  Victor  III.  in  the  Papal  chair,  a.d. 
KiHH.  lieirig  elected  in  a council  held  at  Terracina.  Guibeii, 
anlipope,  under  the  name  of  dement  HI.,  who  had  been 
set  up  by  Henry  IV.  of  Germany,  in  opposition  to  Gregory’ 
VII.,  was  still  acknowledged  a.«»  jmijhj  by  a ]>art  of  the 
(,'hristian  world,  and  he  had  possession  of  some  strongholds 
in  the  city  of  Rome.  But  in  the  following  year  the  people 
of  Rome,  enconmged  by  Pope  Urban,  rose  against  the  anti- 
pope and  obliged  him  to  evacuate  the  city.  Meantime  a 
marriHge  was  negotiated,  through  Pope  Urban,  between  the 
('ountess  Matilda,  who  was  the  great  supporter  of  the  pope 
against  Henry,  aivl  Welf,  sun  of  the  duke  of  Bavana  and 
grandwm  ofthe  .Marquis  Alberto  Arro  II.  of  Este.  Henry 
of  (rermany,  alarmed  at  this  alliance,  wliich  strengthened 
the  power  of  the  pope,  went  to  Italy  with  an  army. 
Hint  scouriol  the  territory  of  Mantua,  wfilch  Irelonged  to 
Matilda,  who  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  with  her  husband 
in  (he  Apennines  of  the  Modene*ie.  Mantua  surrenderetl  to 
Henry.  Tlie  people  of  Rome,  excited  by  Hen ry’s  success, 
turned  against  Pope  Urban,  and  recalled  the  aritipope 
Guibcrt.A.D.  1031.  In  the  following  year  Henrv  continued 
to  devastate  the  temtorie*  of  Matilda,  and  the  I*apn1  party 
was  evidently  on  the  decline,  when  the  counters  contriveil 
to  induce  Conrad,  eldest  son  of  Henry,  who  w-as  with  the 
anny  in  J.oml>ardy,  to  revolt  afjainst  his  father  by  holding 
before  him  the  prospect  of  becoming  king  of  Italy.  It 
apjiears  that  Conrad  was  dissatisfied  with  his  father's  brutal 
Conduct  lovYAitU  himself  as  well  as  towards  his  step-mother 
Adelaide.  However  this  may  be.  Pope  Ifiban  received 
Conrad  with  great  kindneas,  rttid  caused  him  to  Ik*  crowneii 
king  at  Milan,  a.d  1093.  Tlie  }>ope,  who  had  been  at 
Anagiii  and  other  places,  also  rcgaineii  poweseion  of  Rome, 
exceut  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo  and  the  I.,ateran  jialftce,  in 
which  the  anti|>o^  kept  garrisons;  the  antipope  himself 
was  slaying  with  Henry  at  Verona.  In  the  following  year 
the  keeper  of  the  I.ateran  palace  gave  it  up  to  Urban  for 
a sum  of  money,  tuid  some  time  atler  the  pope  rejiaired  to 
TuM;any,  whore  he  was  met  by  tlie  Countess  Matildau 
About  thistime  Henry's  wife  Adelaide,  who  was  kept  in 
confinement  by  her  husbami  at  Verona,  contrived  to  escaiK*, 
and  sought  the  protection  ofthe  Countess  Matiida,  and  th«i« 
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»he  dUc)o«ed  all  the  particulars  of  her  husband’s  brutality 
towards  lier.  In  10(>5  Pope  Urban  assembletl  a council  at 
l^aconza,  at  which  two  hundred  bishops  were  present,  as 
well  as  Queen  Adelaide,  who  made  a solemn  exposure  of 
her  husband’s  conduct  towards  her.  The  antipope  and  his 
adherents  were  excommunicated.  There  were  also  present 
envoys  from  the  emperor  Alexius  Comnenus,  requesting 
awisinnee  a^inst  the  Turks.  It  was  in  this  Council  that 
Pope  Urban  first  proclaimed  the  Crusade,  hut  the  f\irthe> 
ance  of  that  object  was  put  off  till  the  next  Council,  which 
the  |)ope  convoked  at  Clermont  in  France,  in  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year,  and  where  multitudes  took  the  Crt>» 
amidst  the  (general  exclamation  of ‘Dieu  lereut,'‘God 
wills  it.'  In  the  following  year.  lOQO,  Pope  Urban  as- 
sembled two  more  Councils  at  Nismes  and  at  Tours  fur 
the  same  object,  and  .various  bodies  of  the  Crusaders, 
the  principal  of  which  was  commanded  by  Godefroi  de 
Ikiuillon,  set  out  on  their  inarch  through  Germany  and 
Hungary  towanls  Constantinople.  Another  corps  under 
the  brders  of  H»»srh,  brother  of  Philip  I.  king  of  France, 
took  the  road  by  Italy,  and  were  met  by  Pope  Urban  in 
Tuscany,  who  gave  them  his  solemn  blessing.  They  then 
)iroceeded  to  Rome,  from  whence,  with  the  exception  of 
the  castle  of  S.  Angelo,  they  drove  away  the  antipope  and 
his  partizans.  They  then  proceeded  to  Apulia,  from 
whence  they  crossed  over  to  Greece.  Pope  Urban  returned 
to  Rome,  w)iere  he  celebrated  the  Christinas  festivals  with 
great  splendour. 

In  the  following  year,  1007,  Henry  IV.  left  Italy,  where 
his  party  waa  reduced  very  low,  and  returned  to  Germany. 
Thus  Pope  Urban  and  the  Uountess  Matilda  at  hist  obtained 
their  object.  His  rebel  son  Conrad,  who  had  married  a 
daughter  of  Roger,  count  of  Sicily,  was  acknowledged  king 
of  Italy,  althou.gh  his  power  was  little  more  than  nominal, 
as  the  great  feudatories,  such  as  Counter  Matilda,  the 
Man]uises  of  Este,  Monferrato,  Susa,  &c.,  acted  as  sovereign 
rinces,  and  the  great  towns  of  Lombardy  and  Tuscany 
ad  already  established  their  independence. 

In  the  year  1098  Pope  Urban  repaired  to  Campania, 
where  the  Norman  princes,  Roger,  duke  of  Apulia,  his 
uncle  Roger,  count  of  Sicily,  and  Richard,  count  of  Aversa, 
were  besieging  Capua,  which  had  revolted  against  Richard. 
The  |K>i>e  endeavoured  to  induce  the  citizens  to  capitulate, 
but  not  succeeding,  he  repaired  to  tieneventum.  Capua 
liAving  at  last  surrendered,  Duke  Roger,  and  his  uncle  the 
count  of  Sicily,  went  to  Salemum,  whither  Pope  Urban 
went  also  to  have  an  interview  with  Count  Roger,  who  waa 
about  returning  to  Sicily.  It  wra.son  this  occasion  that  the 
pope  apminted  by  a bull  the  count  and  his  successors 
perpetual  apostolic  legates  in  Sicily,  This  waa  the  origin 
of  the  immunities  of  the  church  of  Sicily,  which  were 
after^vords  a subject  of  dispute  between  the  (tings  of  Sicilv 
and  the  acc  of  Rome,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  which 
a court,  called  the  Tribunal  Me  Muiiarchia,’  was  esta- 
blished. 

From  Salemum  Pope  Urban  repaired  to  Bari,  where  he 
held  a Council,  which  was  attended  by  one  hundred  and 
eighty-five  bishops,  including  several  Greek  prelates.  The 
controversy  about  the  word  ‘filiocpie,’  in  speaking  of  the 
proceeding  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  the  Greeks  rejected, 
was  agitated,  and  Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  sup- 
ported with  much  eio^ence  and  erudition  the  of 
the  Western  Church.  The  Greeks  however  would  not 
give  up  the  point.  From  Bari  Pope  Urban  returned  to 
Rome,  where  he  celebrated  the  Christmas  festivities.  He 
also  succeeded  at  last  in  obtaining  possession  of  the  Castle 
St.  Angelo-  About  Easter  in  the  following*  year,  1090,  he 
hekl  another  Council  at  Rome,  in  which  the  antipope 
Guibert  and  his  adherents  were  again  cxcommunicatr^ 
and  the  ceasure  of  the  church  was  pronounced  a^nst 
those  priests  who  lived  in  a state  of  concubinage.  In  the 
following  July  Pope  Urban  died,  just  about  the  time  that 
the  Crushers  took  poeseesion  of  Jerusalem,  and  waa  suc- 
ceeded by  Pas<.-hal  II.  Urban  II.  was  a man  of  consider- 
abic  abilities  and  activity ; his  personal  character  appears 
to  hAve  been  generallv  esteemed.  By  his  perseverance 
and  timely  policy,  and  through  hU  connection  with  the 
(,'ounteas  Matilda  in  the  north,  and  the  Norman  princes  in 
the  south,  of  Italy,  he  confirmed  and  strengthened  the 
Papal  supreasacy  which  Gregory  VII.  had  laboured  to 
estulilUh. 

(Muratori,  Annali  (tltalia,  and  the  anthoritiee  therein 
quoted.) 


URBAN  III.,  Uberto  Crivelli,  archbishop  of  Milan,  suc- 
cce<le<l  Lucius  II.,  in  November,  U8i>.  He  strove  hard  to 
send  assiMance  to  the  Christians  in  Palestine,  who  were 
hard  pressed  by  Salah-ed-de«n,  and  he  repaired  to  Venice 
for  the  purpose.  But  he  fell  ill  and  died  at  Ferrara,  in 
October,  1 187.  after  a pontificate  of  less  than  two  years. 

URBAN  1V„  James,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  a native 
of  Troyes,  in  France,  succeeded  Alexander  IV,  in  12UL 
Manfred  was  then  on  the  throne  of  Sicily  and  Apulia,  and 
was  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  Guibeliues  iA  all  Italy, 
whilst  the  popes  were  at  (he  head  of  the  Guelph  party, 
hostile  to  Manfred  and  the  whole  house  of  Suabia. 
[MANFRKDt.}  Urban  persevered  in  the  policy  of  his 
predecessors,  and  went  even  farther  in  his  determined  hos- 
tility against  Manfred.  He  summoned  liim  to  appear 
before  him  to  answer  numerous  heinous  charges  which  he 
stated  against  him,  and  as  Manfred  refused  to  appear, 
unless  accompanied  by  a sufficient  escort  for  his  own  pro- 
tection, the  pope  excommunicated  him  as  a tyrant,  a 
heretic,  and  an  enemy  of  the  Holy  Church.  Manfred  sent 
troops  to  attack  the  Irapal  stale,  and  the  pope  proclaimed 
I a emsade  against  ManlK-d,  and  induced  ItoDert,  count  of 
Flanders,  to  come  to  Italy  with  a number  of  French  knights 
and  roen-at-anns,  who,  after  defeating  the  Guibelines  of 
North  Italy,  and  restoring  the  aacoiKlency  of  the  Guelph 
party,  marched  against  Manfred  himself,  who  was  en- 
camped on  tlie  frontiers  of  his  own  kingdom.  But  one  of 
those  insurrections,  so  frequent  among  the  people  of  Romo 
in  the  middle  ages,  obliged  Urban  to  recall  the  covint  of 
Flanders  in  order  to  support  him  a|^nst  the  insurgents. 
This  gave  some  respite  to  Manfred,  but  Pope  Urban,  who 
was  determined  in  his  purpose,  sent  a legate  to  Charles, 
count  of  Provence  and  Anjou,  brother  of  Louis  IX.  of 
France,  offering  him  Uie  crown  of  Sicily  and  Apulia  as  a 
ficf  of  the  Homan  see.  Charles  accepted  the  offer,  and 
his  brother,  Louis  IX.,  gave  also  his  consent,  Uiough  with 
reluctance,  as  that  good  king  had  great  doubts  concerning 
the  justice  uf  the  measure.  From  this  fatal  convention 
originated  all  the  warx  of  the  Anjous  for  centuries  after, 
for  the  possesNion  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  the  bulx»equcnt 
invasions  of  Italy  by  the  French  kings  who  derived  from 
the  house  of  Anjou  their  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  Uie 
Two  Sicilies-  Charles  was  making  hU  preparations  for 
attacking  Manfred,  when  Pope  Urban  fell  ill  and  died,  at 
Pentgia,  in  12W,  and  was  succeeded  by  Clement  IV. 

URBAN  V.,  Guillaume  de  Grimoanl,  a Frenchman,  and 
abbot  of  St.  Victor  of  Marseille,  succeeded  Innocent  VL, 
A.D.  1362.  Like  his  predecessor,  he  took  up  his  residence 
at  Avignon,  leaving  to  the  legate  Albornoz  to  defend  the 
temporal  intcrcsisof  the  Roman  see  in  Italy,  [.^luornoz, 
Gil  Dt.]  Bemab^  Visconti,  lard  of  Milan,  a brutaJ  but 
determined  man,  who  oppressed  his  own  subjects  and 
encroached  upon  all  his  neighbours,  paying  no  more  regard 
to  churchmen  than  ‘laymen,  was  excommunicated  by  the 
pope  for  having  usurped  several  territories  of  the  Romati 
sec.  In  1364  nowever  a recronciliation  took  place,  and 
Bemab«^  waa  relieved  from  the  censures  of  the  church  ; hut 
the  reconciliation  did  not  last  long,  as  Bertiab^  was  too 
restless  to  remain  at  peace.  In  1367  Pope  Urban  took  the 
resolution  of  restoring  the  pontifical  court  to  Rome,  to 
which  he  was  urged  by  the  Romans  themselves.  Petrarch 
also  wrote  him  several  hortatory  letters  to  the  same  pur- 
pose. Urban  landed  on  the  coast  near  Corueto,  and  from 
theilce  repaired  to  Viterbo,  where  Cardinal  Albonioz  had 
prepared  eveiylhing  for  hb  reception.  After  some  time 
the  pope  proceeded  to  Rome,  in  the  month  of  October, 
escorted  by  Niccolo  of  Este,  marquis  of  Ferrara,  Amadeus, 
count  of  Sbvoy,  Malatesta,  lord  of  Rimini,  and  utlier  great 
feudatories,  and  by  the  arabassadora  of  the  emperor,  of  the 
king  of  Hungary,  and  of  Queen  Joanna  of  Naples,  and  a 
numerous  retinue  of  men-at-arau.  He  was  met  outside  of 
the  gates  by  (he  Roman  clergy  and  people,  who  accom- 
panira  him  m the  midst  of  acclamatioos  to  the  Basilica  of 
the  Vatican.  The  pope  found  the  city  of  Rome  in  a very 
dilapidated  condition,  many  churches^  palaces,  and  houses 
in  niins,  a population  scanty  and  poor,  and  other  marks  of 
the  long  abMnce  of  a central  government  and  court. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  Italy  was  at  that  epoch  in  a deplorable 
condition.  The  various  princes  and  republics  were  con- 
tinually at  war  with  each  other,  and  kept  for  the  purpose, 
at  a great  expense,  'mercenary  bands  of  Germans,  Hun- 
garians, Engliid),  Bretons,  and  other  foreigners,  led  by  their 
respective  coodottieri,  who  committed  all  kinds  of  atroci- 
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lie#  in  the  territorie#  which  they  »co»ired.  Ambro»io  I 
Viaconti,  one  of  the  numerou#  bastard  sons  of  Bernabft,  | 
wJjo  was  desolating  the  Abnuzi  at  the  head  of  several  of 
these  bands,  amounting  to  nearly  10.000  men,  was  defeated 
by  the  troops  of  Queen  Joantja,  united  with  those  of  the 
]>0{>c.  Jlost  of  Ambrosio’s  men  were  killed,  either  in  or 
al'tor  the  fight,  and  GOO  of  Uiem  were  taken  prisoners  to 
Rome  : the  pope  caused  300  to  he  hung,  and  the  rest  were 
sent  to  Montefiascone,  whence  having  attempted  to  escape, 
they  were  hung  likewise.  Similar  scenes  occurred  in 
Lombardy  and  in  Tuscany,  where  Florence.  Pisa,  and  Siena 
were  continually  making  incursions  into  each  other’s  terri- 
tories by  means  of  the  mercenary  l)ands.  And  yet  ttiis  U 
the  age  represented  hy  some  historians  as  one  of  inde- 
pendence and  prosperity  for  the  republics  of  Tuscany. 

In  1368  Joanna,  queen  of  Naples,  and  Peter,  king  of 
Cyprus,  went  to  Rome  on  a visit  to  Pope  Urban,  who 
received  them  most  kindly.  In  the  inontn  of  April  the 
emperor  Charles  IV.  went  to  Italy  with  a large  force, 
winch  was  joined  by  the  troops  of  the  pope  and  of  Queen 
Joanna,  for  the  purpose  of  chastising  Bemab6  Visconti, 
w ho  pai(i  no  more  respect  to  the  emperor  than  to  the  pope. 
But  all  these  prej>arations  ended  in  nothing ; Charles 
Rigned  a truce  with  Beniabi»,  some  say  after  receiving  from 
him  n sum  of  money,  dismi«»e<!  most  of  his  troops,  and 
then  proceeded  through  Tuscany  to  Viterbo,  where  ne  met 
the  pope,  and  they  proceeded  together  to  Rome,  where 
Isabella,  Charies'a  wife,  was  crowned  empress  by  the  pope 
with  great  solemnity. 

In  the  following  year.  1.369.  John  Palwologus,  emperor  of 
Constantinople,  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  abjured  those 
peculiar  tenets  of  the  Eastern  church  in  which  it  differs 
from  that  of  Rome,  and  acknowledged  the  supremacy  ,of 
the  pope  over  the  whole  (‘hristian  church.  The  j^eat 
object  of  the  journey  of  Pala-ologus  was  to  obtain  the 
assistance  of  the  Western  states  against  the  Turks,  in 
which  however  he  did  not  succeetl.  The  pope  was  not 
always  at  peace  in  his  own  dominions.  He  was  obliged  to 
send*  an  array  against  the  people  ot  Perugia,  who  had 
revolted,  and  the  people  of  Rome  proved  at  times  restive, 
which  probably  induced  the  pope  to  reside  chiefly  at 
Viterbo  and  Montcfiascone.  In  1370  Urban  deterained  to 
return  to  Avignon.  The  reason  alleged  for  this  was  to 
mediate  between  the  kings  of  France  and  England,  who 
were  at  war.  But  Petrarch,  who  greatly  lamented  this 
step,  al1ributc<l  it  to  the  importunities  of  tne  French  caidi- 
naf#,  who  preferred  the  easy  life  which  they  used  to  lead 
in  their  own  country,  to  the  formality  and  discipline  which 
were  enforced  at  Rome.  In  the  month  of  September  the 
pope  embarked  at  Tometo,  and  returned  to  Provence,  but 
shortly  alter  his  arrival  at  Avignon  he  fell  ill,  and  died  in  i 
December  of  the  same  year.  He  was  generally  regretted  ] 
for  lus  personal  character,  his  disinterestedn^,  Parity, 
and  pioua  seal.  He  was  succeeded  by  Gregof}’  XI.  A 
life  of  Urban  V'.,  in  Latin,  is  inserted  in  ttie  tiiim  volume 
of  Muratori's  * Herum  Italicamro  Scriptores.’ 

URB^VN  VL,  Bartolomeo  Prignano,  archbishop  of  Bari, 
was  elected,  alter  a stormy  conclave,  in  April,  1378,  to 
succeed  Gregorv'  XI^  who  had  again  restored  the  Papal 
see  to  Rome.  Of  the  sixteen  cardinals  who  were  at  Home, 
twelve  were  French  and  four  Italian.  The  former  wished 
for  a French  pope,  but  the  people  of  Rome  assi-mblcd 
tumultuously.  cr}ing  out  that,  they  would  have  a Roman 
pope,  and  the  magistrates  of  the  city  sent  envoys  to’  the 
cardinals  in  conclave  assembled  entreating  them  to  elect, 
if  not  a Roman,  at  least  an  Italian  po{^.  As  none  of  the 
four  Italian  cardinals  was  thought  fit  for  the  office,  it  was 
at  last  agreed  to  elect  the  archbishop  of  Bari,  a native  of 
the  kin^om  of  Naples,  who  happened  to  be  at  Rome  at 
the  time.  But  before  his  election  was  made  known,  the 
impatient  populace  broke  into  the  hall  of  the  conclave 
ana  the  fnghten^  c^inals  ran  away.  The  following 
day,  9th  of  April,  peace  being  restored  by  the  roagUtrates, 
the  cardinals  assembled  again,  and  confirmed  the  election 
of  the  archbishop  of  Ban,  who  then  accepted  the  Papacy, 
and  assumed  the  name  of  Urban  VT.  He  was  solemnly 
crowned  on  the  I8lh  «)f  April,  attended  by  the  sixteen, 
cardinals  wlw  were  at  Home,  and  who  communicated  the 
news  of  the  canonical  election  of  the  new  pope  to  the 
other  cardinals,  who  were  still  at  Avignon,  as  well  as  to 
all  the  kings,  princes,  and  republics  of  Cliristendom. 
Tliere  appears  therefore  to  be  no  truth  in  the  subsequent 
allegation  of  the  French  cardinals,  who  began  the  schism, 


that  the  election  had  not  been  free,  and  was  a fiction  ar- 
ranged with  the  consent  of  Prignano  himself,  in  order  to 
escape  from  Ihe  violence  ef  the  Homans.  It  was  not  until 
the  following  July  that  the  French  cardinals,  having  one 
after  the  other  left  Home  on  the  pretence  of  the  summer 
I heats,  atwembled  at  Anagni  for  the  purpose  of  revoking  the 
election  of  Urban,  and  tney  invited  the  Italian  cardinals  to 
join  their  convention.  One  of  the  latter,  Francis  Tebal- 
deschi,  cardinal  of  S.  Pietro,  fell  ill,  and  died  in  the  follow- 
ing August,  afler  making  a solemn  declaration  that  Ur)>an 
had  been  legally  elected,  and  that  he  acknowledged  him 
as  the  true  successor  of  St.  Peter.  The  true  reason  of  the 
seceasion  of  the  French  cardinals,  besides  their  original 
desire  of  having  a French  pope  residing  at  Avignon,  was 
that  Urban,  who  had  the  character  of  an  austere,  tealous 
churchman,  but  destitute  of  all  spirit  of  charity  or  con- 
ciliation, began  his  pontificate  by  assuming  a Iiaiali, 
haughtv  tone  towards  tlie  cardinals,  upbraiding  them  with 
their  dissolute  lives,  their  simoniacal  practices,  and 
threatening  them  with  severe  measures  of  reform,  wliich 
were  certainly  wanted,  but  which,  alter  the  inveterate 
habits  of  relaxed  discipline  contracted  during  the  long 
alisence  of  the  Papal  court  from  Rome,  could  only  have 
been  effected  gradually  and  with  caution.  As  it  was, 
l^rban  by  his  intemperate  conduct,  instead  of  a reform, 
effected  a schism  in  the  church.  He  also  contrived  to 
offend,  by  his  imprudent  words  and  uncourteous  behaviour. 
Joanna  of  Naples,  his  natural  sovereign,  who  had  sent  her 
husband,  Otho  of  Brunswick,  with  a splendid  retinue  to 
congratulate  him  on  his  exaltation.  The  consequence  was 
that  Queen  Joanna,  as  well  as  King  Charles  V.  of  France, 
gave  their  countenance  to  the  French  cardinals  at  Anagni, 
who  on  the  9th  of  August  declared  Urban  to  be  a usurper, 
and  excommunicated  him.  On  the  20th  of  Septcml>er 
they  elected  as  pope,  Robert,  cardinal  of  Geneva,  a man 
notorious  for  his  unclerical  habits,  and  for  tlie  atroiuUcs 
which  he  had  committed  at  the  head  of  tlie  bands  cl' 
foreign  mercenaries  in  the  Romagna,  and  especially  at 
Cesena,  a few  years  before.  He  assumed  the  nam*e  of 
Clement  VII.,  but  he  is  placed  in  the  list  of  antipopi'S  ; 
for  although  Urban’s  subsequent  conduct  was  far  Irvm 
laudable,  there  i.<i  no  doubt  of  his  having  been  legally  and 
canonically  elected. 

Pope  Urban,  seeing  liimself  forsaken  by  all  lus  cardinals, 
for  even  the  few  Italian  cardinals  had  leO  him.  promotetl 
twenty-six  eccleMastics,  mostly  persons  of  merit,  to  the 
rank  of  cardinal,  and  excommunicated  the  others  as  rebels 
against  the  head  of  the  church.  Tims  began  the  great 
Western  schism,  as  it  is  called,  which  lasted  nearly  half  a 
century,  and  was  the  occasion  of  the  famous  Council  of 
I Constance.  tYance,  Siivoy,  and  Naples  sided  with  the 
antipope  Clement;  the  rest  of  the  Catholic  world  with 
Urban.  Both  issued  bulls  and  decretals;  both  conferred 
livings  and  sees,  causing  thereby  great  contention  and 
confusion  in  church  and  state.  Clement  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Avignon.  Urban  remained  at  Rome,  where,  in 
1379,  he  proclaimed  a crusade  against  Ihe  antipope  and 
Queen  Joanna,  and  took  into  his  pay  the  mcrcenar)-  troop 
called  the  (.kimpany  of  St.  George,  commanded  by  All>e- 
rico  da  Barbiano,  an  Italian  condottiere,  who  defeated, 
near  Marino,  in  the  Campagna.  the  Breton  company  or 
troop  in  (he  m*rvice  of  Queen  Joanna.  In  the  following 
year  Pope  Urban  deposed  the  queen,  by  a bull,  ns  l>eing 
schismatic,  heretic,  and  guillyofnigh  treason, and  releasc-d 
her  subjects  from  their  allegiance.  He  also  excommuni- 
cated and  deposed  the  archbishop  of  Naples  for  having 
acknowledgca  the  antipO}>e,  and  he  appointed  another  in 
his  place.  Lastly,  he  ivrote  to  Louis,  king  of  Hungarv  . 
and  ottered  him  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Louis,  being 
old,  gave  up  hU  claims  to  his  cousin  Charles  of  Durazzo. 
who,  having  raised  an  army  in  Hungar}’,  went  to  Italy  in 
1381,  and  after  being  crowned  at  Rome  by  Pope  Urban, 
marched  to  Nantes,  which  he  occupied  without  much 
fighting,  and  took  Queen  Joanna  prisoner,  and  some  time 
affer  put  her  to  death.  Urlian  had  stipulated  with  Charles 
that  ne  should  give  to  Francis  da  Prignano,  Kumame^l 
Rutillo,  the  pope’s  nephew,  the  duchy  of  Capua,  with 
Nocera,  and  other  territories;  and  as  Charles,  now  settled 
in  the  throne  of  Naples,  delayed  performing  his  promise, 
the  pope  set  out  for  Naples,  and  saw  his  nephew  put  in 
possesaiion  of  his  duchy  in  1383.  From  Naples  Urban 
went  to  Nocera,  where  he  remained  for  a long  time  with 
no  apparent  object.  There  he  had  disputes  with  King 
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Cileries,  and  al«o  uith  the  canlinals  of  hi^  retinue,  who, 
tired  of  their  uneomibrtable  and  forced  residence  at  Nocera, 
t)c!;an  to  expresa  their  opinion  of  the  wayward  obstinacy 
uitd  slranKe  caprice  of  the  pontiff.  A series  of  r^uestions 
were  published  about  that  time  by  Bartolino,  a jurist  of 
Piacenza,  about  the  propriety  of  appointing  curators  to 
the  pope  in  case  lie  showed  neglect  or  incapacity  in  the 
performance  of  the  duties  of  his  high  office.  It  was  re- 
ported to  Pope  Urban  that  six  of  his  cardinals  had  dis- 
casseil  these  questions  and  held  the  affirmative,  and  in 
fact  that  there  existed  a conspiracy  to  arre^»t  him  and  con- 
demn Irim  as  a heretic.  Urban  became  furious  at  this 
report,  which  appears  H>  have  been  greatly  exaggerated  ; 
and  in  Januoiy,  KtK5,  he  liad  the  six  cardinals  seized  and 
loaded  with  chains,  and  gave  them  in  charge  to  hU 
nephew  Outillo,  who  put  them  to  the  torture.  One  of 
tliem,  the  bishop  of  Aq^uila,  was  induced,  by  the  acuteness 
of  the  |>ain,  to  acknow  ledge  all  that  he  and  lus  colleagues 
were  ar^cu^.-d  of.  .Meantime  tlie  pope,  dissatisfied  that 
King  Charles  still  kept  a garrison  in  the  fortress  of  Capua, 
whicli  place  had  been  given  to  Butillo,  the  |>opc's  nephew, 
reproached  him  for  nut  fulfilling  this  and  other  conditions 
of  the  investiture,  and  threatened  to  resume  t)ie  kingdom 
as  a fief  of  the  Roman  see.  King  (liarle*  sent  a force, 
under  the  great  constable  of  tlic  kingdom,  to  besiege 
Nocera,  upon  wliich  the  pope  excommunicated  Charles, 
and  he  used  to  show  hiniftelf  daily  on  the  town-walls,  and 
then  at  the  sound  of  a bell  he  loudly  repealed  his  ana- 
themas against  Charles  and  against  his  troops  that  were 
l.■^cam{>cd  around  the  town.  At  last  the  pope  was  relieved 
from  siege  by  Sanseverino  and  other  barons,  and  escorted 
to  the  coast  of  IVstum.  where  he  embmked  on  board  a 
(renuese  s<(uadron  which  lay  in  waiting,  ami  went  to 
Genoa,  taking  along  with  him  the  cardinals  as  prisoners, 
e.xcept  the  bishop  of  Aquila,  who  died  or  was  put  to  death 
on  tnc  road.  The  others  were  privately  put  to  death  by 
Urban’s  onler  in  Genoa ; some  say  that  they  were  drowned 
in  sacks  others  that  they  were.strangled  in  his  own  palace. 
The  citizens  of  Genoa  were  highly  oH'endc^l  at  this  abuse 
i»f  authority,  and  Urban  left  Genoa  for  Lucca,  where  he 
spent  the  Christmas  of  13R5.  Meantime  Charles  of  Du- 
razzo  was  murdered  in  Hungar)',  whither  he  had  gone  to 
claim  that  crown,  and  his  infant  son  Igulislans  was  pro- 
claimed at  Naples.  He  had  a competitor  in  Louis  II.  of 
Anjou.  Pope  Urban,  t>eing  applied  to  by  the  queen-  j 
dowager,  countenanced  the  claims  of  I^adislaus,  whilst  j 
Louis  of  Anjou  was  supported  by  the  anlipope  Clement,  ' 
who  gave  him  the  investiture  at  Avignon.  Ine  kingdom  | 
was  divided  between  the  two  parties.  Pope  Urban,  having  | 
laiscd  troops,  removed  from  Perugia,  where  he  then  was,  j 
to  Ferentino,  near  the  frontiers  of  Naples,  but  on  tlie  way  ' 
he  fell  from  his  mule  ami  wa.H  much  bruised.  He  was  car-  < 
ried  to  Rome,  and  died  in  October,  His  violence,  j 

which  bordered  upon  frenzy,  his  excessive  pride,  his  ob-  | 
stinacy,  his  cruelty,  his  warldliness,  disgraced  his  pontifi- 
cate. ami  were  the  cause  of  many  crimes  and  many  cala- 1 
niilies.  His  character  and  doings  bear  considerable  resem-  I 
blance  to  those  of  Boniface  VIII.  Tlieotlore  von  Niem, ; 
who  wa-s  Urban's  familiar  and  an  eye-wAness  of  his  deeds  I 
at  Nocera,  has  given  many  particulars  in  his  ' Historia  de 
Si'hismate  sui  temporis.’  Thomas,  bishop  of  Accrtio,  wrote 
‘ Opusrulum  de  creationc  Urbani  VI.’  Muratori,  in  his 
* Annals  of  Italy,’  gives  several  other  authorities  for  his 
account  of  Urban’s  pontificate.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Boniface  IX, 

URBAN  VIL,  Gio.  Batista  Caatagna,  borri  at  Rome,  of 
a Genoese  family,  was  elected  after  the  death  of  Sixtus  V., 
in  September,  1590,  and  died  a few  day*  after.  Gregory 
XIV.  was  then  electerl  in  his  place. 

URBAN  VIII.,  Cardinal  .Matfeo  Barberini,  succeeded 
Gregory  XV\  He  was  bom  at  Florence  in  1508,  of  a 
noble  family,  and  after  studying  with  great  success  at 
Home,  w here  his  uncle  Francesco  Barberini  filled  an  office 
in  the  Papal  administration,  he  was  promoted  successively 
to  several  important  offices,  was  made  referendary  of  jus- 
tice, protonotarv  of  the  Papal  court,  legale  in  France  to 
Henri  IV  .,  cardinal  bishop  of  Spoleto,  legate  of  Bologna, 
and  lastly  pope,  and  was  crowned  in  September.  1623,  He 
displayed  from  the  beginning  of  his  pontificate  a liberal 
mind,  being  generou-s,  affable,  fond  of  literature,  and  of 
classical  studies,  in  which  he  was  well  versetl,  and  well 
acquainted  with  state  affairs.  He  fbund  the  court  of 
Horae  involved  in  the  tedious  and  perplexing  affair  of  the 
P.  C.,  No.  1622. 


Valtcllina,  which,  from  being  originally  a war  of  rchgirn 
between  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  and  the  GrlMiis, 
iiad  become  an  intricate  political  question,  in  which  the 
courts  of  France,  Spain,  Austria,  Savoy,  aud  Rome  look  a 
lively  part,  and  which  endangered  the  peace  of  Europe. 
[Valtkllina.]  Urban,  whose  policy  was  rather  com- 
prehensive than  iianow,  was  not  inclined  to  add  to  the 
already  overgrown  .Sjianish  power  in  Italy,  and  he  leaned 
rather  to  the  side  or  France,  but  he  was  obli^*d  to  raa- 
I meuvro  and  conceal  his  real  sentiments,  until  the  treaty 
of  Mon^n,  in  March,  162G,  between  France  and  Spain, 
set  the  question  at  rest,  at  least  for  a time.  The  next 
affair  of  importance  was  that  of  the  duchy  of  Urhino,  a fief 
of  the  Roman  see,  whose  duke,  Francesco  Maria  II.  detla 
Kovcrc,  was  nearly  eighty  years  old,  and  had  lately  lost  his 
only  son,  who  left  no  miile  i^suc.  Pope  Urban  induced  the 
duke  to  make  a donation,  ‘ inter  vivos,'  of  his  duchy  to  the 
see  of  Rome,  after  securing  for  himself  a competent  in- 
come. Thiw  that  fine  counliy,  which  stood  between  the 
Pa|>al  provinces  of  the  Marches  and  Romagn.a,  was  incor- 
poratca  witli  the  Papal  state  in  1626.  Next  came  the  war 
about  the  succession  to  the  duchy  of  .Mantua,  between  the 
emperor  Ferdinand  and  the  court  of  Spain  on  one  side,  and 
the  French  on  the  other,  which  lasted  several  years,  and 
which  spread  desolation  all  over  North  Italy  and  brought 
in  the  plague  into  Lombardy.  Pope  Urban  endeavoured 
repcateilly  to  restore  peace  to  Italy,  but  did  not  succeed 
till  1631,  by  the  treaty  of  Cherasco,  concluded  between  the 
king  of  France,  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  emperor. 
Meanwhile  the  gre-at  war,  called  ‘the  Tliitiy  Years'  War,’ 
was  raging  in  Germany,  and  Guataviis  Adolphus,  at  thu 
liead  of  the  Protestant  party,  was  in  the  full  tiae  of  success. 
Italy  began  to  fed  afamied,  and  several  princes  urged 
Pope  Urban  to  assist  the  emperor  by  all  the  means  at  his 
disiK»ial  as  the  head  of  the  Catholic  world.  Urban  how- 
ever showed  himself  rather  cool  on  the  subject ; he  did  not 
feel  very  friendly  towards  the  house  of  Austria  since  the 
war  of  Mantua,  and  once  in  full  consisto^’  he  imposed 
silence  on  and  ordered  away  Cardinal  Borgia,  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  who  was  remonstrating  loudly  with  him  on 
his  dutie.s  a.s  pontiff. 

In  1633  Giacinto  Centini,  nephew  of  Cardinal  Centini  of 
Ascoli,  wishing  to  sec  his  uncle  pope,  betook  himself  to 
sorceiy  in  company  with  other  infatuated  men,  in  order  to 
effect  the  destruction  of  Urban.  The  absurd  conspirai-y 
being  revealed,  the  judges,  who  themselves  believed  iu 
magic,  mode  it  a capital  cose : Centini  was  beheaded, 
others  were  burnt,  ana  others  sent  to  the  gallej*s.  In  tlie 
same  year,  Galileo,  being  summoned  to  Rome  l)y  the  court 
of  the  Inquisition,  was  obliged  to  abjure  solemnly  his 
solar  system,  after  which  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  his 
country-house  near  Florence.  In  163.5  warbrokeout  again 
in  Italy  between  the  French  and  the  dukes  of  Savoy  and  of 
Parma  on  one  side,  and  the  Spaniards,  who  ruled  in  Lom- 
bardy, on  the  other.  Pope  Urban,  in  order  to  allay  the 
storm,  sent  to  Paris  the  nuncio  Giulio  Mazzarino,  a young 
man  of  abilities,  who  wa.s  then  pushing  forwards  m the 
world.  This  emhasay  was  the  beginning  of  the  extra- 
onlinary  fortune  .of  Mazzarino,  for  Canlinal  Richelieu 
found  nim  to  be  a man  after  his  own  mind,  and  took  him 
into  his  confidence : but  (he  ostensible  object  of  Mazza- 
rino *s  mission,  that  of  peace-making,  wa.s  forgotten  or  set 
aside,  and  the  w'ar  continued  in  Noilh  Italy. 

In  1642  the  Papal  state  itself  wa-s  the'seene  of  a petty 
war.  Odoardo  Farnese,  duke  of  Parma,  was  possessed  also 
of  the  duchy  of  Ca.stro  and  Ronciglione,  a fief  of  the  Roman 
see.  The  barberini,  nephews  of  Pope  Uriian.'were  at  va- 
riance with  the  duke  upon  matters  of  precedence,  and  they 
also  wished  to  have  the  duchy  of  Castro  for  their  own 
family.  The  duke  made  preparations  for  defence.  The 
Barberini  persuaded  their  uncle,  who  wa.s  old  and  infirm, 
to  take  military  ^lOssesBion  of  the  duchy  of  Castro.  The 
duke  of  Parma  made  a defensive  alliance  with  the  duke  of 
Modena,  the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  and  the  republic  of 
Venice,  against  the  ambition  of  the  Barberini,  who.  dis- 
posing at  their  pleasure  of  the  Papal  treasury  and  in- 
fluence, had  moved  an  army  to  the  northward  to  attack 
the  state  of  Parma.  Several  combats  took  place  on  the 
lmnk.s  of  the  Po  between  the  Papal  troops,  commanded  by 
Cardinal  Antonio  Barberini,  and  the  troops  of  Mo<lena  ami 
Venice.  The  troops  of  Tuscany  also  took  part  in  this  de- 
sultory but  destructive  warfare,  which  lasted  till  1643. 
when  by  the  mediation  of  France  peace  was  made  aud 
VoL.  XXVI.— H 
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Pop«  Urban  promised  to  restore  the  duohy  of  Ca»tro  to  the 
duke  Famese  on  the  latter  makini;  an  humble  apology. 
Vittorio  Siri  wrote  n ditfuse  histor}'  of  this  war,  called 
•Guerra  di  Castro.’ 

On  the  2ftth  of  July,  1C44,  Pope  Urban  VIII.  died,  after 
a pontificate  of  nearly  twenty-one  years.  He  \va.H  suc- 
ceeded by  Innocent  \.  Urban  encouraged  learning  and 
the  arts;  he  founded  the  college  of  Propaganda;  he  com- 
pleted the  atpieduct  of  tl»e  Aequa  Felice;  built  the 
cotuftry  residence  of  Castel  Gandollo,  enlarge<l  and  em- 
bellished the  Quirinal  palace,  and  increased  the  Vatican 
library.  He  wa*  himself  a good  classical  scholar,  and  no 
mean  I^tin  poet.  The  principal  charge  against  him  is 
his  weak  pajliality  towards  his  neplicws,  who  abused 
his  old  age  and  credulity.  (Muratori,  Anmli  d'ltalia ; 
Botta,  Slon'it  (i’Jhiiitt.'. 

UHBAXIA.  [Pesaro  E UaniNo.} 

UKBl'NO,  a town  of  the  Papa!  state,  in  the  administra-  j 
tive  province  of  Pksaro  k Urwno,  is  situated  partly  on  a ■ 
hill  which  is  an  offset  of  the  Tuscan  Apennines,  dividing  ' 
the  valley  of  the  Metaxiro  from  that  of  the  Foglia.  It  is 
about  20  miles  from  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  Urbino  is 
a walled  town,  and  has  several  fine  buildings,  among  others 
the  ducal  palace,  now  the  government-^ouse,  of  verj' 
good  architecture,  which  contains  a collection  of  an- 
bent  inscriptions  and  sculptures,  the  palace  Albani,  the 
cathedral,  and  several  other  churches  and  convents.  Ur- 
bino is  an  arcliblsliops  see : it  has  a college,  an  academy 
of  sciences  and  literature,  and  about  4."»00  inhabitants. 
Tliey  ahow  at  Urbino  the  house  iu  which  RatFaelle  was 
born.  (Caliodri,  Sa^gto  Siathtico  delh  Slato  Pontificio  ; 
Rnmpoldi,  Corogruda  <UIC  ludia.) 

Urbino  was  for  tnree  cenfmies  the  capital  of  a princi- 
pality willx  the  title  of  duchy,  and  some  of  its  dukes 
figure  in  a conspicuous  manner  in  the  history  of  Italy, 
especially  as  patrons  of  learning.  The  court  of  Urbino 
wa.s  at  one  lime  the  most  refined  in  Italy.  Tlie  family  of 
the  counts  of  Montefeltro  founded  the  dukedom  of  Ur- 
bino in  the  fourteenth  centuiyn  Guidotmldo,  the  lavt  of 
the  Montefeltro  line,  having  no  sons,  adopted  Francesco 
Maria  della  Uovore,  nephew  of  pope  Julius  II..  xvho  suc- 
ceeded him  ns  duke  of  Urbino  in  lu08.  In  1G2G  his  de- 
scendant, Francesco  Maria  II.,  being  old,  and  his  only  son 
having  died  without  male  issue,  gave  up  his  dominions, 
which  were  a fief  of  the  Homan  see,  to  be  incorporated 
with  the  Papal  state,  agreeably  to  a written  cession  which 
he  nmde  to  Po]>c  Urban  VIII.  The  duchy  of  Url>ino  com- 

Sriscd  the  towns  of  Pesaro,  Fano,  Fossombrone,  Stnigaglia, 
iibbio,  Cagli,  San  Leo,  Uastel  Durante,  since  called  Ur- 
bania,  and  about  3t*u  villages  or  hamlets  scattered  over  a 
very  pleasant  terrilorj*. 

I roino  is  the  birthplace  of  Kaffaelle.  Bramanto,  Barocci, 
and  other  distinguished  artists;  of  the  milUan’  engineer 
Paciotti ; of  Bcmartlino  Baldi.  Fabretti,  and  other  men  of 
learning;  and  of  Pope  Clement  XL,  and  several  cardinals 
of  the  Albano  family. 

URBINO  E PESARO.  [Pevvro  k Urbino.] 
U'RCEOLA,  a genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  family  of 
Apocynaceae,  so  namtHl  by  Dr.  Roxburgh  from  urcmlu»y 
‘ a pitcher,’  in  consequence  of  the  form  of  its  corol.  The 
genus  Urceola  is  confined  to  the  Malayan  ireninsula,  and 
the  islands  of  Sumatra  ami  Penang  ; but  as  it  is  by  some 
botanists  considered  not  to  differ  from  theVahea  of  Mada- 

Su>car,  the  genus  may  have  a wider  distribution.  It  has 
e calyx  small,  5-partite.  (.’orol  urceolale  ; tube  elongated, 
ventricose,  5-cleft.  Shimens  .5,  anthers  sagittate.  Fol- 
licles 2 ; seeds  numerous,  glabrous.  The  species  U.  elastira, 
or  Caoulchouc-vine,  is  shrubby  and  twining,  climbing  over 
trees  to  a great  extent,  sometimes  a.s  much  os  200  paces  ; 
with  ova!  oppmite  leaves,  and  terminal  panicles.  Fiom 
wounds  made  in  the  bark  of  this  plant  there  oozes  out  a 
milky  fluid,  which  on  exposure  to  the  open  air  separates 
into  an  ela-«tic  coagulum,  and  water)'  liquid  apparently  of 
no  u-su.  Alter  Uie  separation  takes  place,  this  coaguium 
i.H  not  only  like  American  caoutchouc,  or  Indian-Kibber, 
but  no.-tsesscs  all  the  same  properties  as  first  ascertained  bv 
Dr.  Roxburgh.  {Adat.  Hes.y  v.  171.)  He  states  that  a ball 
of  it  externally  ha.s  the  appearance  of  American  caout- 
chouc ; when  cut  into,  it  is  of  a light  brown  colour,  till  the 
action  of  the  air  darkens  it.  This  Wll,  measuring  O.J  inches 
iu  circumference,  and  weighing  7J  ounces,  in  simply  fall- 
ing from  a height  of  15  feet,  rebounded  about  10  or  1’2 
times,  which  U of  itself  an  indication  of  the  goodness  of 


the  caoutchouc.  Dr.  Roxburgh  also  found  that  slips 
of  it  were  capable  of  bearing  a greater  decree  of  extension 
and  contraction  than  the  American.  \Vhcn  they  broke, 
the  elasticity  was  so  great,  that  each  end  returned  to  its 
respective  mass.  The  least  pressure  with  the  finger  and 
thumb  united  different  portions  as  perfectly  n.s  if  they  had 
never  been  separated:  this  j>rop»rty  of  caoutchouc  has 
been  considered  a much  more  modem  discovery. 

This  plant  w-av  first  discovered  by  Mr.  Howison,  a surgeon, 
who  states,  in  the  same  volume  of^  the  ‘Asiatic  Researches,' 
that,  in  cutting  their  way  through  the  underwowl  of  Pe- 
nang, they  were  much  surprised  on  finding  their  cutlaasos 
covered  with  a sulwtance  which  had  all  the  properties  of 
American  caoutchouc.  Mr.  Howison  says  that  the  milk 
which  is  obtained  by  making  incisions  into  the  stem  yields 
about  two-thirds  of  its  own  weight  of  caoutchouc.  It  is 
curious  to  observe  how  many  of  the  mtHlem  applications 
of  this  remarkable  substance  were  anticipated  by  this  gen- 
tleman. such  as  the  making  of  waterproof  bools,  the  coat- 
ing of  gloves  and  stockingn  with  the  juice,  &c. ; m he  says, 

• lieside.s  an  effectual  clothing  for  manufacturers  employed 
with  the  mineral  acids,  which  had  longbeen  a desideratum. 
!hi:i  substance  under  different  modifications  might  be  ap- 
plied to  a number  of  other  useful  purposes  in  life,  such  rw 
making  hats,  greatcoats,  boots,  &c.  for  sailors,  soldiers, 
fishermen,  and  every  other  description  of  persons  who 
from  their  pursuits  are  exposed  to  wet  stox'kings ; for  in- 
valids who  suffer  from  damps  ; liathing-caps,  tents,  cover- 
ings for  carriages  of  all  kinds,  for  roofs  of  houses,  tnmks. 
buoys,’  &c.  (Asiatic  Res.y  v,,  p.  164,  1798.'' 

I/HCEOLA'RI  A,  a genus  of  cruslaceous  Lichens,  belong- 
ing to  Fe^’s  family  f^eanorene.  The  characters  of  this 
genus  are  as  follows ; thalhis  crustaceous,  spreading,  adnate, 
uniform ; the  apofliccia.  reproductive  organs,  are  orbicular, 
with  the  disk  concave,  coloured,  and  immersed  in  the 
crust : the  border  of  the  apothecium  is  formed  of  the  cruet, 
and  has  the  same  colour.  Hooker,  in  his  • British  Flora,” 
enumerate*  six  British  species  of  Urceolaria.  Tliey  arc 
generally  found  on  rocks,  and  stones  and  walls.  Two  of 
the  species,  U.  trrupoim,  the  common,  and  L\  cinrrea,  the 
grey  Urceolaria,  are  used  for  dyeing.  Tlie  U.  Acharii  is 
frequently  of  a pale  brick  colour,  sometime*  dark,  nnd 
differs  little  from  (/.  einrrm  but  in  this  respect ; Hooker 
attributes  its  colour  to  the  oxide  of  iron,  which  it  takes  up 
in  the  places  where  it  groivs.  Tliis  agent  is  found  also  to 
tinge  other  species  that  grow  in  the  same  district*.  A 
species  called  s«cu/c/?/a,  a native  of  Tartar)',  is  used  a.s 
an  article  of  diet. 

URCHIN,  SEA.  [Echinid.k.] 

U'RE.\  is  a principle  proper  to  the  urine  of  man  nnd 
quadruped.*,  and  perhaps  of  all  animals.  It  wa.*  first  de- 
tecli'd  by  Roucllc,  and  afterwards  more  fully  examined  by 
Fourcroy,  Vauquelin,  and  Front.  In  its  solid  and  pore 
stale,  urea  ciystallizes  in  the  form  of  long  prismatic  nee- 
dles, which  are  white,  transparent,  having  somewhat  the 
lustre  of  mother-of-pearl,  with  a taste  approaching  that  of 
nitre,  and  none  at  all  of  the  fluid  which  tumishes  it.  It  is 
neither  sensibly  acid  nor  alkaline.  The  specific  gravity  of 
the  crystals  is  r3.5.  It  fuses  at  250*  into  a colourless  fluid, 
and  at  a higher  temperature  is  converted  into  ammonia, 
cynnite  of  ammonia,  and  dry  solid  cyanuric  acid.  It  is  so- 
luble in  its  own  weight  of  cold  water,  and  still  more  soluble 
in  hot  water.  Alcohol  of  spi-cific  gravity  0-816  dis.*olves 
one-fifth  of  its  weight  of  urea  at  60*  Fahr.  It  is  veiy 
sparingly  soluble  in  aither  and  turpentine.  The  caustic 
alkali*  decompKise  urea,  and  with  the  assistance  of  heat 
convert  it  into  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Tlie  nitric  and 
oxalic  acids  combine  with  urea,  forming  salts  more  or  le&t 
insoluble. 

'Die  following  process  is.  perliap*,  the  best  for  procuring 
this  principle  in  a separate  form  ; — Evaporate  unne  to  the 
; consistence  of  a strong  syrup,  and  then  add  pure  concen- 
trated nitric  acid,  until  the  whole  moss  becomes  more  or 
less  solid.  ITie  crystalline  matter  which  is  now  observable 
I consist*  of  nitrate  of  im‘a.  This  must  be  washed  from  ad- 
herent impurities  in  ice-cold  water,  and  then  pressed  l>e- 
tween  bibulous  paper  to  drj’.  These  crystals  arc  now  to 
l>c  dissolved  in  lukewarm  distilled  water,  and  neutralised 
with  carbonate  of  haiyies.  This  mixture  is  to  be  evapo- 
rated to  diyness  and  alcohol  boiled  on  the  dr)' ma».  In 
this  way  the  urea  may  be  extracted  flom  the  barytic  salts. 
It  maybe  obtained  in  colourlchs  ciystals,  by  digesting  the 
I alcoholic  solution  with  animat  charcoal,  then  filtering,  and 
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allowinff  tlie  uroa  to  erj'xtallize  by  spontaneous  evaporation 
of  the  wcohol. 

(Anait/iit  o/  Blood  and  Urine,  bv  G.  O.  Rcea  ; On 
Stomach  and  UhnOry  Diteaset,  by  t^r.  Prout,  p.  Ixxii., 
3rU  ectition;  and  Turner’s  Elcmen'ts  of  ('hemittry.  Part 
ill.,  p.  75ft.  ^itcd  by  J.  IJebig  and  W.  G.  Turner,) 

UkETK)  (from  uro.  to  bum),  a genus  of  Ciy  ptogamic 
plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  of  Fungi,  and  to  the 
division  Hypoderniii  of  Fries.  Included  in  this  division 
Ore  also  tbe  genera  .iCcidium,  Puccinia,  Podisoma,  and 
Gymnoaporangiuni.  This  division  of  plants  is  important 
and  interesting,  both  in  a botanical  and  economical  point 
01  view.  These  productions  arc  interesting  to  the  bota- 
nist. as  they  seem  to  stand  on  the  verge  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  or  that  point  where  the  individuality  of  a lower 
organic  being  is  lost  in  its  dependence  on  a higher. 
Viewed  economically  they  are  of  the  utmost  importance.  , 
as  prcxlucing  or  being  indicative  of  the  fatal  diseases  of 
com,  known  by  the  names  of  smut,  brand,  bunt,  rust,  mil- 
dew, blast,  bnuid-dew,  dust-brand,  scorch-blast,  brand- 
bladders,  pepper-brand,  canker-brand,  burnt-ear,  Sic. 

All  the  Hupodermii  (from  into,  ‘ under,’  and  * skin’) 
are  known  by  having  their  sporidia,  or  spore-cases,  free  or 
stipitatc,  and  situated  beneath  the  cuticle  of  living  plants. 
On  examining  any  one  of  the  productions  thus  censtitutad, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  part  of  the  plant  on  which  they  are 
placed  has  lost  its  natural  colour  and  other  characters.  The 
ciiticle,  under  which  they  grow,  is  discoloured,  frequently 
raised,  and  bursts  in  the  procesa  of  time.  The  bodies 
called  sporidia,  which  constitute  these  productions,  are 
cellular  bodies,  having  an  ovoid  or  elliptical  form,  and  are 
frequently  seated  on  a kind  of  receptacle.  The  tissue 
around  these  liodiw  is  frequently  modined  in  character  and 
appearance,  sometimes  approaching  that  of  the  bodies 
themselves.  The  sporidia,  or  cells,  are  generally  filled 
ivith  granules,  w hich  are  supposed  to  be  the  sporules  of  the 
plant.  Having  these  appearances,  many  botanists  have 
deqied  that  these  cells  furnished  with  interior  granules  are 
truly  individual  pUnls,  but  that  they  are  transformed  cells 
resulting  from  disease  in  the  (issue  in  which  they  occur. 
Fries,  who  has  paid  more  attention  to  cryptogamic  plants 
than  any  other  writer,  defines  the  hyjnt^rmii  as  plnnU 
having  nn  proper  vegetation,  the  sporitfia  arising  from  the 
anam.jrpnosis  of  the  cells  of  living  vegetables.  Unger,  a 
GetTiian  botanist,  has  also  written  a very  elaborate  work 
on  the  niture  of  these  subcutaneous  fungi,  in  w hich  he 
traces  their  origin  to  a development  of  tissue  in  plants 
under  the  influence  of  disease.  He  calls  tliem  the  exan- 
lltematii  of  plants,  and  attributes  their  fomiation  to  a dU- 
ca-Hid  condition  of  the  stom.ales,  which  he  calls  the  organs 
of  respiration  of  plants.  He  says  they  arc-  always  produced  { 
by  external  circumstances  that  would  derange  the  function  ' 
of  stomates ; and,  by  a lengthened  series  of  observations 
on  a large  number  of  species  of  these  plants,  he  found  that 
the  development  of  the  diseased  tissue  always  commenced 
in  the  tissue  under  the  stumates.  The  external  circum- 
stancea  which  he  found  most  favourable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  these  productions,  wore  ; — I,  a very  humid  state 
of  the  atinospnere.  long-continued;  2,  an  epidemic  state 
of  the  atmosphere,  in  which  the.se  bodies  arc  produced 
over  large  districts;  3,  a want  of  sufficient  light ; 4,  alter- 
natloik)  from  hot  to  dry  and  moist  weather  ; 5.  long-con- 
tinued hot  and  dr}'  weather;  b,  a want  of  a due  supply  of 
air;  7.  the  cuticle  becoming  covered  with  dust,  &cc. ; 
8,  accidental  mutilations;  U,  chjonge  of  climate;  l(t,  undue 
supply  of  moisture.  'Fliere  is  no  doubt  tlmt  under  all  these 
circumstances  the  bodies  in  question  are  most  abundantly 
produced,  but  the  question  as  to  wiiether  the  cells  witii 
g*‘amiles  oie  individual  plants  or  diseased  tissue  cannot 
thus  be  settled.  Is  there  any  evidence  to  prove  that  the 
granules  contained  in  the  cells  arc  capable  of  producing 
other  cells?  As  this  is  an  important  practical  point,  we 
shall  <|uote  the  evidence  that  is  brought  forward  in  support 
of  this  view.  If  the  granules  are  capable  of  reproducing 
tlic  cello,  then  the  cells  must  be  regai-dcd  as  the  sporidia, 
and  the  granules  as  sporules  of  a plant  wliicb  has  an  iinle- 
pendent  existence.  Bauer  instituted  a scries  of  experi- 
lucnls,  in  which  he  diffused  the  granules  of  a Uredo  in 
water,  and  poured  it  over  the  soil  in  which  wheat  was 
growing,  and  it  wag  found  that  the  wheat  became  attacked 
with  Uredo.  Ff'C  ‘collected  some  leaves  of  a Rosa  centi- 
folia,  which  were  entin-ly  covered  with  Uredo  nibigo  : he 
took  three  rose-trees  ol  the  same  species  tlie  leaves  of 


which  showed  no  li-ace  of  Uredo,  and  having  put  (hem  m 
separate  boxes,  rebioved  them  from  the  neighbouihood  of 
the  affected  plant,  but  still  kepi  them  in  a similar  aspect. 
One  part  of  the  rose-leaves  covered  with  the  Uredo  wjis 
mixed  towai-ds  the  end  of  the  winter  with  the  mould  in  the 
1k>x  of  one  of  the  rose-trees,  and  the  remainder  subse- 
quently used  in  the  manner  to*  be  detailed.  When  the 
second  tree  was  in  full  vigour  ami  near  blossoming,  some 
of  the  affccled  rose-leaves  were  frequently  shaken  ever  the 
soil  to  detach  the  s|X)mles  of  the  fungi,  the  n-maining 
portion  of  which  continued  attached  to  the  leaves.  The 
branded  rose-leaves  were  then  steeped  in  water,  and  the 
third  rose-tree  watered  with  the  mixture  during  the  whole 
ofthe  spring.  The  three  insulaUnl  plants  exhibited  no- 
thing particular  until  the  autumn  ; ihcMi  the  rose-tree  in 
who^  soil  the  brand-bearing  leaves  had  been  mixed  be- 
came profuBcdy  covered  with  the  Uredo,  the  other  two  still 
I remaining  free  ; but  the  succeeding  season  the  whole  three 
' plants  Were  biandcd  with  myriails  of  Uicdiiics.’  These  ex- 
' peiimcnts  seem  to  prove  that  the  Uredo  has  the  power  of 
reproducing  itself,  and  that  the  means  by  which  the  spo- 
nites  are  introduced  into  the  plant  are  its  roots.  It  is  not 
however  improbable  that  they  may  sometimes  be  intro- 
duced to  tlie  plant  thiough  the  htomates, and  thus  account 
for  Unger's  obAervation  of  their  constant  presence  in  this 
}iart  of  the  plant.  Although  there  seems  to  be  little 
doubt  from  the  above  and  other  experimenU  that  the  s{io- 
rules  of  these  flmgi  may  be  introduced  into  plants  by  the 
foi),  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  OMcrv-ations  of 
Unger  and  others,  that  when  plants  are  in  a state  of  disc-asc 

firoduced  by  external  circumstanceti  the  fungi  are  deve- 
oped  most  rapidly  and  in  greatest  numbers;  and  indeed 
it  IS  a question  altogether  os  to  whether  some  disordered 
action  of  the  tissues  of  the  plant  dues  not  always  occur 
previous  to  the  development  of  any  of  the  apccies  of 
fungi. 

The  species  of  the  genera  of  Fuccinta,  Avcidium,  and 
Uredo  are  exceedingly  numerinu.  In  fact  the}  seem  to 
vary  with  every'  plant  they  attack,  and  have  thus  given 
rise  to  specific  names  aeconling  to  the  plants  on  which 
they  are  found,  as  Puccinia  Primula-,  .diciaiulii  Bciberidis, 
Uredo  Violarum,  Sic.  This  fact  might  leail  to  the  sup- 
posiliun  that  many  of  these  recorded  species  are  merely 
varieties  produced  by  the  same  sporules  being  developed 
in  different  plants.  Few  experiments  have  been  made  on 
this  subject,  although  sonic  late  inquiries  of  Pioicssor 
Henslow'  have  proved  the  identity  of  two  species,  bel'oie 
supposed  to  be  remote,  viz.  Puccinia  gramims  and  Uicdo 
nimgo.  He  also  states  hii  belief  (hat  two  other  specic.-i, 
Uredo  Rosm  and  Aregma  mucronata,  are  identical.  The 
Uredo  ruhigo  is  the  species  which  produces  the  disease 
calUnl  rust,  whilst  the  Puccinia  graminis  [PrcciMx]  U 
found  on  plants  affected  with  mildew.  Tlie  distinction 
between  uredo  and  Puccinia  is  tliat  tlie  latter  possess 
pedicels  and  its  sporidia  are  elliptical,  whilst  those  of 
Uredo  are  round,  wiUiout  iiedicels.  In  specimens  of 
blighted  wheat  Henslow  founu  both  these  forms  of  sporidia, 
and  not  only  wlial  were  supposed  the  peculiar  forms  of 
each  genus,  but  all  iiitemiedialc  ones.  Previous  to  tliis 
observation  the  two  farms  of  sporidia  were  frequently 
found  together,  but  were  thought  by  Berkeley  and  others 
to  be  still  se{Hira(e  plants. 

As  the  diseases  of  com  indicated  by  those  fungi  are  of 
most  importance,  we  shall  describe  these  particularly. 
Under  the  head  of  Burm-Eae,  a diseuFcd  state  of  wheat 
ill  which  the  Uredo  segetum  {V.  carbo,  Dc  Cand.)  appcai-a, 
this  disease,  which  it  also  known  by  the  names  of  smut 
and  dust-brand,  lias  been  deseribi-d. 

Uredo  Cams,  Do  Caml.  {U.ftxtida,  Bauer),  is  found  on 
wheat : the  sporidia  are  included  within  the  ovary  of  (ho 
fruit,  the  s^ridia  are  exactly  spherical,  rather  large,  glo- 
bose, and  black.  When  this  plant  appears  on  wheat  it  is 
said  to  liavc  the  Bunt,  Smut-balls,  or  repper-brtuid.  The 
sporidia  may  be  delected  in  the  young  seed  in  the  veiy 
earliest  states  of  the  flower-bud,  and  when  perfectly  ripe  it 
occupies  the  whole  interior  of  the  grain,  but  does  not  burst 
the  ^in,  so  that  the  grain  retains  the  character  of  being 
perfectly  sound.  Tlie  sporidia  are  frequently  mixed  with 
delicate  fibres,  which  seem  to  constiude  the  mycelia  of 
the  plant.  Henslow  calculates  tliat  a single  groin  of  wheat 
may  contain  more  than  4.(KXt,(XX)  of  sporidia.  Eaidi  of 
these  sporidia  probably  contains  mil  lions  of  spoiulcs, 
hence  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  Uieir  minuteness.  :is  wed 
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Bs  Iheir  capacity  for  spreading  themselves  in  everj’  direc- 
tion. Another  pecuUarity  of  tills  fungus  is  that  it  has  a 
Very  disgusting  smell,  and  the  consequence  is  that  flour 
made  fiom  graiiu  containing  it  cannot  be  eaten.  Flour 
thus  spoiled  is  however  sold  to  gingerbread-makers,  who 
have  Ibund  out  that  mining  it  w'ith  treacle  conceals  its 
disagreeable  odour.  It  does  not  appear  to  act  injuriously 
when  taken.  In  raising  wheat  for  seed  the  greatest  care 
should  be  taken  that  none  alfecleil  with  the  smut-fungus 
is  used,  as  it  seems  proved  that  where  the  spondes  of  the 
fungus  are  present  in  the  seed  sown  they  will  grow  up 
with  the  plant,  and  be  developed  at  the  period  of  its 
ripening  its  fruit.  Many  remedies  hove  been  proposed 
for  getting  rid  of  the  sporules  from  wheat  about  to  be 
sown.  Washing  with  clean  water  has  been  found  effec- 
tual. and  with  lime-water  much  more  so,  but  of  all  appli- 
cations a solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  (blue  vitriol) 
seems  to  answer  best.  The  following  is  a good  instance 
of  the  eBect  of  dressing  wheat : — ‘ Mr.  John  Woolnough. 
of  Buyfon,  sowed  a large  field  in  alternate  breadths  with 
wheat  taken  from  a good  sample  without  dressing,  and 
wheat  that  had  been  dressed.  Lon^  before  the  com  was 
ripe  the  difference  was  most  distinguishable.  Upon  those 
stretches  sown  with  dressed  wheat  it  was  difficult  to  find 
any  branded  cars,  whilst  the  others  were  so  branded  as  to 
make  him  determine  to  carry  the  com  at  sepaiale  times  to 
different  places.'  (Z,/nn.  Trant.^  vol.  v.) 

Uredo  ruhigo  and  Itutaris  form  yellow  and  brown  oval 
spots,  and  blotches  of  an  orange  and  yellow  colour  upon 
the  stem,  leaf,  and  chaff  of  corn,  and  various  grasses.  I'hc 
sporidia  of  i/. /iwiwrie  are  more  oblong  than  those  of  //. 
ruhigo,  but  they  are  frequently  found  together.  When 
these  plants  are  present  the  disease  of  the  com  is  called 
Rust.  Red-rag,  Red-robin,  and  Red-gum.  This  is  the 
plant  which  Henslow  believes  to  be  identical  with  the 
Fuccinia  giaminis,  which  occurs  in  corn  affected  with 
mildew.  The  mildew  and  the  nut  are  olton  confounded 
together  by  farmers,  and.  as  shown  by  llenslow,  there  is  no 
difference  in  the  o»»cntial  chaiticler  of  tlie  plant  which  is 
the  offspring  of  the  disease.  Some  beautiful  drawings  of 
the  Puccinia  by  Hauer,  with  an  account  of  the  mildew, 
were  published  by  Sir  Josi*ph  Banks  in  1805.  There  are 
also  some  admirable  delineations  of  the  plants  of  both 
smut  and  bunt  by  Bauer,  in  the  ‘Penny  Maga2ine’  for 
1633.  Rust  and  mildew  are  not  so  certainly  prevented  as 
smut,  although  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  sponiles 
of  the  U.  lubigo  are  taken  less  up  by  the  roots,  in  the  .same 
manner  a.s  those  producing  smut.  As  a dressing,  the  u-se 
of  the  lime-water  or  sulphate  of  copper  should  never  be 
neglected ; although  it  may  not  always  prevent  rust,  yet 
there  are  instances  recorded  in  whicn  undressed  wheat 
h.^s  liad  rust,  when  dressed  wheat  from  the  same  sample 
has  not  luul  it. 

Connected  with  the  question  of  blight  in  com  is  one 
that  has  produced  much  discussion,  and  that  is,  how  far 
the  Barberry  {Berberii  vufgant')  is  the  cause  of  it.  Tliere 
is  a very  general  impression  amongst  farmers  that  the 
barberry-bush  produces  rust  in  corn,  and  there  are  numer- 
ous weli-authenticatcil  instances  of  blight  occurring  in  the 
vicinity  of  barbeny  bushes  and  hedges.  Botanists,  not 
seeing  how  this  could  occur,  have  generally  treated  the 
fact  as  a coincidence,  and  acquitted  the  barbeny’  alto> 
gelher  oflhe  crime  of  producing  blight ; but  the  evidence 
of  blight  occurring  as  the  consequence  of  the  presence  of 
the  barberry  is  constantly  increasing.  One  of  the  best 
explanations  of  this  curious  circumstance  is,  that  the 
barbeny  itself  is  subject  to  the  attacks  of  a fungus,  the  iri- 
dium berberidis.  similar  to  that  which  produces  the  disease 
in  wheat.  The  specific  cliaracters  of  the  two  however 
are  very  different,  and  it  is  only  by  having  recourse  to  the 
supposition  that  many  of  the  recorded  species  of  <^cidium 
arc  merely  varieties  changed  in  character  by  change  of 
position,  that  such  an  explanation  of  the  fact  can  be  ad- 
mitted. i 

Besides  the  species  of  Uredo  mentioned,  com  and  all  i 
other  plants  are  subject  to  the  attacks  of  a large  number  I 
of  these  fungi.  On  w hatever  plant  they  are  found  they  ! 
are  indicative  of  disease,  and  the  produce  of  the  plant  wifi 
not  be  »o  great  as  when  in  a state  of  health.  Sir  H. 
Davy  found  that  a thousand  parts  of  good  wheat  yield,  on 
an  average,  955  parts  of  nutritious  matter,  whilst  specimens 
from  mildewed  wheat  yielded  only  ftom  C50  to  210  parts 
in  the  same  quantity. 


I The  recorded  speeie.s  of  the  genera  of  Hvpodemiii  are 
I almost  as  numerous  as  the  plants  on  which  tliqy  arc  found, 
j The  following  analj-sis  of  the  character  of  the  genera  will 
assist  in  their  distinction 

HvPODKRMlt. 

Sporidia  not  having  a sac. 

Sporidia  stalked. 

St.alks  united.  Podisoroa.' 

Stalks  free.  Puccinia. 

Sporidia  free.  Uredo. 

Sporidia  in  a sac.  A'>idium. 

For  fiirlher  information  on  the  subject  of  this  article  the 
reader  should  consult  Henslow’s  papers ‘On  the  Diseases 
of  Wheat,’  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Journnl  r^f  th^ 
Uoyal  Agrirulturol  Eughnd ; Thr  Penvy 

.Ifogorriic,  IKJJ ; Unger,  Die  Ertwi/irme  der  Pfinnzen, 
Wien,  182:1;  Sir  Joseph  Banks’s  .dcroun/  of  the  ('au^e  nj 
Diseiiset  in  Corn,  with  drawings  by  Bauer,  1805 ; Lou- 
don's Ct/ctnperdia  of  Azeieullure : Mctigcr’s  Oetretde^ 
arten  ; Berkeley,  in  Smith's  Eng/ish  /7om,  vol.  v.,  pt.  ii. ; 
Burnett  's  Outlines  of  Botany  [ wso  articles  Brand.  Burnt- 
KAR.  PtrcciNiA. 

UREOIA,  a genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Mai- 
vacefD,  so  named  from  uren,  the  name  of  one  of  the  species 
on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  The  genus  is  characterised  by 
having  a b-i-leO  calyx,  which  is  girded  bv  a 5-clefl  in- 
; volucel.  Anthers  numerous  on  the  top  of  l^c  tube.  Stig- 
mas 10;  caipelsS,  forming  single-seeded  capsules,  gene- 
rally echinaled  from  prickles,  which  are  rayed  at  the  apex. 
The  species  form  small  shrubs,  which  are  indigenous  in 
India  and  the  Indian  islands,  China,  Mauritius,  South 
America,  and  the  We-'^t  Indies.  U.  scabriuscula  is  said  to 
be  found  both  in  India  and  Brazil.  The  flowers  of  all  are 
red,  but  few  of  the  species  are  sufficiently  ornamental  to 
be  worth  cultivation,  with  the  exception  of  U.spcciosa, 
figured  by  Dr.  Wallich,  Pl.  As.  Bar.,  t.  26.  The  leaves  of  1 he 
several  s|iecics  are  either  undivided,  or  slightly  or  pru- 
foimdly  3-5-lobed,  and  furnished  with  glands  on  the  veins 
on  the  undersurface.  Like  other  Malvaceous  plants,  the 
species  of  Urena  abound  in  strong  and  serviceable  flax- 
Itke  fibres,  which  arc  well  fitted  for  conversion  into  cord- 
age. U.  lubata  and  anuata  are  specially  mentioned  as 
employed  for  this  purpose  in  India. 

URETHRA.  [Bj.addkr.] 

UUFE',  HONORE'  D‘.  author  of  the  pastoral  romance 
‘ I.’Astr^e  an  anti-Gallican  sjitirist  might  call  him  the 
French  Sir  Philip  Sydney.  He  was  born  in  1567,  the 
younger  £on  of  a nobfe  family  originally  fium  Suahia,  and 
allied  with  the  houses  of  Lascaris  and  Savoy.  'Fhere  U a 
perfect  harmony  betw'een  his  life  and  the  tinsel  sentiment 
of  his  romance.  In  1.583.  when  studying  in  the  collvge  of 
Toumon,  he  composed  a drama,  which  was  acted  by  him- 
self and  his  scboolfellows,  he  playing  the  part  of  Apollo, 

‘ in  a wide  taft'ety  robe  of  crimson  and  orange,  his  head 
surrounded  bv  sunbeams.’  On  leaving  college  he  obtainetl 
a company  of  fifly  men,  and  served  bravely  in  the  wars  of 
Henri  IV..  whose  party  was  embraced  by  the  family 
D Urfe.  In  1398  or  1509  he  roaniod  Diane  de  Oh.Steau 
Morand ; this  Indy  had  been  married  in  1575  or  1577  to 
Anne  d'Urffe,  cider  brother  of  Honon',  then  in  histwentieth 
or  twenty-second  year ; it  was  a juvenile  pasrion,  so  ardent 
on  both  sides,  that  their  parents  found  difficulty  in  pre- 
venting their  marrying  before  the  lady  was  of  marriageable 
age.  After  more  than  twenty  years  of  inanied  life  Anne 
d'Urfi^  and  Diane  were  divorced  by  mutual  consent,  and 
Honors  married  the  lady  in  order  that  her  estates  might 
not  go  out  of  the  family.  Diane’s  pa.ssion  for  the  cha-nV 
kept  her  continually  surrounded  by  numbers  of  large  lioga, 
which  she  allow-ed  to  share  her  own  and  husband’s  sleep- 
ing apartment.  Stunk  out  of  his  bod  by  his  wife’s  canine 
attendants.  Honors  retired  to  a small  property  which  he 
owned  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nice,  and  amused  himself 
with  the  composition  of  ‘ L'Astr^e.’  the  first  part  of  which 
was  publishca  in  IGtO.  and  received  so  favounibly,  that  .i 
second  part  appeared  in  1612.  and  two  raore  in  IGIR. 
Honon*  d’Urf^  died  in  1G25.  of  a breast  complaint  ; his 
secretary  Baro  compiled  a conclusion  to  the  work  from  his 
roaster’s  manuscripts.  For  upwards  of  half  a centmy 
‘ L’Astr^e’  enjoyed  an  unmeasured  popularity ; it  was  a 
storelKHise  of  subjects  for  the  playwright,  the  painter,  ami 
the  engraver.  Ia  Fontaine  placed  it  next  to  the  work«  o' 
Marct  and  Rabelais.  Tlic  best  editions  of  ‘ L'Aatr^e' arc 
that  of  Paris,  1637,  and  that  of  Rouen,  1047 ; Honore 
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d’Urf&a  jo  published  * Ta  %reine ; avec  d'aulros  Pieces,’ 
IdU  and  IGIS;  ‘EpUres  Morales/  159S,  ICtXJ,  and  1G20; 
and  ‘ 1a  Sylvanire,  table  bocagi^ro.’  His  brother  Anne,  after 
getting  rid  of  his  wife,  declined  the  order  of  St.  Esprit 
otTcred  him  by  Henri  IV.  in  15tW,  for  his  warlike  serxicos, 
and  took  priest's  orders  in  loU9.  He  died  in  1021,  with  the 
reputation  of  a gentlman  and  scholar.  When  young  he 
composed  one  hundred  and  fifty  sonnets  in  honour  of 
Diane  de  Chdtcau  Morand,  which  remained  in  MS. ; in 
maturer  years  he  xvrote  hymn«  which  he  published  in  IGOH. 
He  also  pviblished,  in  1592,  * Deux  Dialogues  : I'Honneur  | 
ct  la  Vanlance.'  I 

URI,  one  of  the  cantons  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  is  | 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Schwvz,  west  by  Unterwalden, 
Bern,  and  the  Valais,  south  hy  tlie  group  of  the  St.  Goth- 
ard.  which  separates  it  from  the  canton  Ticino,  and  ca.st 
hv  the  cantons  of  the  Grisons  and  of  Glams.  Uri  consist* 
oniefly  of  a great  valley,  about  tliirly  miles  long,  through 
which  flows  the  river  Heuss,  which  has  its  sources  on 
Mount  St.  Gothard  about  (iOOO  feel  above  the  sea.  and 
flows  northwards  until  it  enters  the  soutljcm  extremity  of 
the  Waldsliitter  lake.  Die  southern  branch  of  the  lake  is 
called  the  lAke  of  Uri,  being  enclosed  for  a length  of 
about  six  miles  within  the  Icnitorj’  of  that  canton.  Several 
minor  valleys  branch  out  right  and  left  from  the  valley  of 
the  Reitss : the  principal  are  tlie  Goschenentha),  the  Meyen- 
thal,  the  Sirh.Hchentnal,  and  the  Maderanerthal.  Die 
Poussthal,  properly  so  called,  begins  at  the  narrow  defile 
of  Schellinen,  above  which  is  the  Ursemthal,  a high  val- 
ley which  mn*  from  north-east  to  south-west  nearly  at  right 
angles  with  the  Reussthal.  being  parallel  to  the  main  ridge 
of  the  St.  Gothard.  It  is  in  the  Ursemthal  that  the  several 
streams  which  contribute  to  form  the  Rcuss  unite  into  one 
bed. 

Die  surface  of  the  canton  of  Uri  is  mostly  covered  xvith 
ridges  of  the  Pennine  Alps,  several  of  ’which  exceed 
lO.lXJU  feet  in  height.  There  is  a tract  of  open  country, 
called  Bodengemcinden,  in  the  lower  mrt  of  the  valley  of 
the  Reuss,  near  the  shores  of  the  Waldstiittcr  lake,  where 
are  the  communes  of  Altorf,  FItihlen,  Seedorf,  Attinghau- 
.sen.  and  Schaddorf.  Uri  Is  esaentially  a p.'wtoral  country : 
there  are  about  11,000  head  of  homed  cattle,  about  the 
siimc  number  of  sheep,  and  15.000  goats. 

Die  population  of  the  canton,  by  the  census  of  IS36. 
amounted  to  13,519.  Uri  is  a pure  democracy,  like  Schwvz 
and  Unterwalden,  with  annual  landsgemeinde,  and  a lancl- 
rath  or  executive  council,  presided  by  the  landamman. 
The  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic.  Of  late  years  more 
attention  has  lieen  paid  to  the  education  of  youth.  Schools 
have  been  established  in  mosi  of  the  communes.  The  head  ’ 
town,  AitorC  has  some  good  streets,  several  churches  and 
convents,  a fine  town-house,  a gjmiiaMum  with  four  pro- | 
feasors,  an  hospital,  the  cabinet  of  mineralogy  and  ornitho- 
logy belonging  to  Dr.  Litsser,  a casino  or  club-house,  and 
about  1700  inhabitants.  Die  high  road  to  Italy  hy  the  j 
St,  Gothard  begins  properly  at  Altorf.  Fluhlen,  a little 
more  than  a mile  from  Altorf  on  the  shore  of  tlie  Wald- 
stiittcr  lake,  is  the  port  or  landing-place  where  the  Iniats  ' 
from  Luzem  stop,  and  from  whence  the  passengers  and  t 
goods  are  removed  to  Altorf  on  their  wav  to  Italy.  Diere  ‘ 
are  some  good  inns  both  at  Fluhlen  and  Altorf.  fiilrglen,  a 1 
large  village  at  a short  distance  from  Altorf,  at  the  en-  ; 
trance  of  the  Schiichenthal,  is  said  to  be  the  birth-place 
of  Wilhelm  Tell. 

(I.crpsch€,  Dictumnaire  OcHijrraphique  de  la  Suitee.) 

U'RIA.  [Gori.LKMOTs.] 

URIC  ACID.  Diis  sutwtRnce,  somelimcs  called  Uthic  \ 
arid,  was  discovered  by  Scheelc ; VaiMpielin  aftenvards 
found  it  in  the  excrements  of  seqients,  Brugnatelli  in  that 
of  silkwonns  and  Robiauet  in  cantharides. 

Uric  acid  is  secreted  hy  carnivorous  animals,  birds,  and 
by  several  insects.  It  is  deposited  from  human  urine,  as 
it  cools,  M a yellow,  brownish-yellow  powder,  which  is  usu- 
ally a compouiKl  of  uric  acid  and  ammonia.  It  occurs,  in 
combination  with  soda  or  ammonia,  in  those  gouty  concre- 
tions commonly  called  chalk-4tonc»,  and  it  constitutes  the 
principal  portion  of  the  calculi  deposited  in  the  human 
bladder.  The  semi-fluid  urine  of  serpents  and  birds  is 
cliiefty  composed  of  urate  of  ammonia;  and  guano,  which 
has  lately  been  imported  from  some  islands  in  the  South 
Sea  and  extensively  used  as  a manure,  contains  a large 
quantity  of  urate  of  ammonia ; this  substance  is  the  decom- 
posed excrement  of  aquatic  birds. 


This  acid  is  obtained,  xve  believe,  in  the  grealeid  plenty 
and  purity,  by  dissolving  the  excrement  of  serpents,  the 
boa  constrictor  for  example,  in  a solution  of  soda,  and  de- 
composing the  clear  solution  by  the  addition  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  ; but.  in  order  to  have  it  quite  pure,  the  urate 
of  potash  should  be  cr)'stallized.  It  may  also  be  obtained 
from  the  excrement  of  pigeons  and  other  birds  by  the  same 

eroccss;  but  according  to  Liebig  it  is  better  to  employ 
orax  as  a solvent  than  a caustic  alkali,  it  dissolving  less 
of  the  animal  matter. 

The  properties  of  this  acid  are,  that  it  has  the  form  of 
fine,  white,  silky,  crystalline  scales ; it  is  inodorous  and 
insipid,  heavier  than  water,  and  nearly  insoluble  in  it  when 
cold,  and  only  slightly  dissolved  by  it  when  hot ; the  solu- 
tion reddens  litmus-paper,  b\it  fe’ebly.  It  is  insoluble  in 
alcohol  or  «lher. 

It  is  composed  of 

Four  equivalents  of  hydrogen  ...  4 

Ten  equivalenfs-of  carbon  ....  60 

Six  equivalents  of  oxygen  . . . . 4H 

Four  equivalents  of  azote  ....  .56 


Equivalent  16« 

Nitric  acid,  even  diluted,  dissolves  uric  acid  with  brisk 
effervescence  ; the  gases  evolved  consist  of  equal  volumes 
■ of  azote  and  cai-bouic  acid.  Die  solution  contains  allox- 
ane,  alloxantine,  urea,  paraboric  at'id,  and  ammonia. 

When  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  is 
of  a fine  purple  colour:  the  formation  of  this  residue  is  a 
test  of  the  presence  of  uric  acid. 

Sulphuric  acid  when  concentrated  dissolves  uric  acid, 
and  is  stated  to  form  a crystalline  compound  with  it;  it  is 
precipitated  from  it  by  the*  addition  of  water ; concentrated 
nydrqchloric  acid  dissolves  it  in  greater  quantity  than  water. 

Uric  acid,  when  submitted  to  destructive  distillation, 
yields  the  same  products  os  urea,  namely,  cyamelide,  cy- 
anic acid,  hydrocyanic  acid,  a little  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
and  a brown  carbonaceous  residue  containing  much  azote. 

In  this  decomposition  the  hydrated  cyanic  acid  and  am- 
monia combine  in  the  neck  of  the  retort  and  form  urea. 

Die  cyamelide  dissolves  in  potash,  and  yields  evanurate  of 
potash. 

When  uric  acid  is  heated  with  a lilUe  water  to  392P 
Fahr.  in  a closed  tube,  it  is  converted,  without  any  disen-  • 
gagement  of  gas,  into  a yellow  transparent  liquor,  which 
becomes  a yellow  gelatinous  mass  when  it  cools ; this  is 
soluble  both  in  cold  and  hot  water:  the  alkalis  evolve 
ammonia  from  it,  and  with  the  acids  it  produces  gelatinous 
precipitates;  with  hot  nitric  acid  it  effervesces,  and  the 
solution  by  evaporation  yields  a reddish  yellow  mass,  which 
ammonia  renders  purple. 

Hydrate  of  potash  when  fiised  with  uric  acid  produces 
carbonate  of  potash,  cyanatc  of  potash,  and  cyanide  ofpo- 
ta^ium.  When  boiled  in  water  with  peroxide  of  lead,  it 
is  converted  into  allantoin  and  oxalic  acid,  urea  being  set 
fret*. 

Saline  enmbiualions  of  Uric  Acid. — Diesc  are  called 
Vratre,  According  to  Liebig  (from  whose  work  this  article 
is  almost  entirely  taken),  uric  acid,  unlike  mc»t  other  acids, 
combines  with  metallic  oxides  without  losing  its  water. 

The  urates  of  the  alkaline  metals  and  of  the  alkaline 
earths  are  but  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  veiy 
soluble  in  boiling  water  ; an  excess  of  alkali  increases  the 
solubility;  the  urates  are  generally  colourless,  and  arc  all 
decomposed  by  acids,  even  by  the  acetic  acid  ; the  uric 
acid,  which  is  set  free,  is  at  first  gelatinous,  but  soon  as^ 
sunios  the  form  of  fine  brilliant  lamina*. 

Urate  Ammonia. — T’rinary  calculi  occasionally  con- 

sist of  this  compound.  [Calci’li.] 

Urate  of  Potaek. — This  salt  Is  prepared  by  dissolving 
the  excrements  of  serpents  in  a weak  boiling  solution  of 
potash;  the  insoluble  portion  being  separated  hy  filtration, 
urate  of  potash  is  obtainerl  as  a while  crvslalline  mass  by 
evaporating  and  cooling  the  solution ; this,  after  washing 
with  cold  water,  is  convertc<I  by  diyiiig  into  a silk  brilliant 
powder,  composed  of  verj'  fine  needles.  This  salt  w very 
slightly  soluble  in  cold  water  ; the  solution  has  an  alkaline 
reaction. 

It  is  composed  of 

One  equivalent  of  Uric  Acid  . . . lOS 

One  equivalent  of  Potash  ....  4H 
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t/r<Ui  tjf  According  to  Dr.  Wollaston,  j?outy  con- 

cretions consiiit  principally  of  this  salt.  It  may  be  prepared 
in  the  Mime  way  as  uialc  of  pulanh  ; the  reaction  is  Kiruilar. 
It  is  also  i'orint'd  wht-n  uric  acid  is  boiled  with  borax. 

URINARY  CALCl'U.  [Calciu.] 

URINARY  ORGANS.  [Kiunkys.J 

URINE  is  a fluid  secreted  from  the  blood  by  the  kid- 
neys. Every  excretory’  orjran  perlonns  some  special  office ; 
the  lungs  clear  the  system  of  its  excese  of  carlxui ; and  the 
kidiiey.‘<  purify  it  of  azote  and  saline  mailer.  Besides  secret- 
ing a iieculiar  azotic  substance,  the  kidneys  have  an  oxyge- 
nating power,  fur  the  sulphur,  phosphorus,  calcium,  &c.  of 
the  blood  are  changed  to  acids  and  oxides,  or  earths,  by 
the  glandular  energy  of  these  organs,  nii*  secretion  is  of 
a very  varied  character,  and,  from  the  variety  of  the  sut>- 
Rtances  extracted  from  the  body  through  the  medium  of 
the  kidneym  the  urinary  system  may  pro|>«rIy  be  regarded 
as  the  cmunctory  of  the  entire  animal  economy,  in  which 
we  meet  with  every’  principle  and  constituent  that  analysis 
has  discovered  forming  the  solids  a,nd  fluids  of  the 
body.  A knowledge  of  the  urine  in  health,  and  of  the 
variations  to  which  it  is  subject  in  disease,  is  of  the  ntmcKt 
importance  to  the  medical  practitioner;  the  different 
appearances  of  this  fluid  fre<iuent]y  indicating  not  merely 
the  state  of  the  urinary  system,  but  the  changt>a  which 
have  taken  place  in  other  parts  of  the  animal  economy. 
It  is  not  howeser  until  a comparatively  recent  period  that 
this  secretion  has  received  from  the  profeMion  the  atten- 
tion whicii  it  deserves.  In  former  tiroes,  the  Uromantes,  or 
Urine-casters,  pretended  to  be  able  to  describe,  trom  the 
appearance  of  the  urine  only,  the  nature  of  the  disease 
under  which  a patient  laboiirAl.  and  bv  thus  practising  on 
the  credulity  i^f  mankind  made  the  subject  of  the  urine  a 
wurce  of  imposition  and  gain.  Tlie  examination,  or  rather 
insjicctioii  ol  the  urine  whs  abandoned  in  great  measure 
by  regular  practitioners,  and  confined  to  illiterate  charla- 
tans. Since  the  year  1777.  when  Scheele  discovered  tlie 
existence  of  uric  acid,  the  attention  of  the  must  en- 
lightened chemists  has  l>een  bestowed  on  this  fluid,  and  at 
the  present  time  the  constituents  of  healthy  urine  arc  well 
known,  as  well-  as  most  of  the  change*  to  which  it  is  liable 
in  disease. 

Tlie  urine  of  a healthy  person  \>hen  recently  voided  is 
acid,  fmiu{>arcnt,  usually  of  a pale  amber  or  straw-colour, 
a brackish  ta<<te,  pvcuiiai*  odour,  and  of  a specific  gravity 
varying  fmm  I'UiOtu  TtkJi),  The  character  of  the  urine 
however  is  ajit  to  be  altered  by  a variety  of  circumstances : 
it  dilfers,  fur  instance,  acconimgio  the  time  of  the  day  at 
which  it  is  j«A-sed.  whether  before  or  after  a meal,  and 
according  to  the  quantilv  and  quality  of  the  food  and 
drink  consumed.  Urine  baa  therefon*  been  divided  into 
two  kinds,  that  of  assimilalion,  and  (hat  of  the  blood. 
The  unne  of  the  blood  is  tliat  voided  at  a considerable 
time  niter  food  has  been  taken,  when  the  procew  of  diges- 
tion in  complete,  and  the  chyle  has  entered  the  blood  : it 
has  the  properties  of  urine  in  an  eminent  degree,  and 
from  it  we  are  enabled  to  learn  the  *late  of  the  kidney  s 
and  system  in  general.  Tire  urine  of  asamilation  vaiies. 
being  sometimes  limpid  and  colourless,  when  a great 
tpiantity  of  fluids  has  been  taken  ; at  other  times,  alter  a 
lall  and  solid  meal,  of  a deep  colour,  and  Injcoming  turbid 
on  c(H>ling.  By  the  urine  ol  OMiluulution  we  judge  of  the 
slate  of  the  digestive  organa. 

The  character  of  the  urine  is  affected  by  the  seavons  ; in 
winter  tlie  kidneys  are  excited  to  gi-eater  activity  than  in 
summer,  nor  is  the  reason  of  this  difficult  of  explanation. 
All  the  emuncturies  of  the  body  act,  as  oc’casion  may  re- 
quire, wsmutna)  suppedifortes ; now  in  cold  weather  the 
perspiration  is  more  or  less  suppressed;  and  were  it  not 
that  the  action  of  the  kidm-vs  was  mcreiun'd,  we  sliould  be 
liable  to  plethoras,  or  ix’pfctions  of  the  most  dangerous 
nature.  Hence  it  hapjicns  that  when  the  persjnration  is 
abundant,  the  urine  is  scanty  and  high  coloured,  and  con- 
tains a strong  impregnation  of  saline  ingredients ; when  the 
perspiration  is  cliecked  by  any  cause,  the  urine  is  copious, 
limpid,  and  its  proper  more  diluted.  Tlie  state  of 
the  mind  ha«  also  a great  influence  on  the  urine : any 
sudden  shock  usually  increases  the  quantity  of  tliu  fluid, 
and  it  is  then  almost  without  odour  or  flavour,  like  water. 

Tlie  colour  of  the  urine  of  pei^iw  in  health  is  usually  of 
a p.ale  amber  colour,  iK-coming  slightly  turbid  towards  the 
centre,  seven  or  eight  hours  alter  having  been  passed, 
and  shortly  depositing  a sediment,  that  rises  up  in  the  form 


of  a cone  from  the  centre  of  the  fluid.  This  deposition, 
which  at  first  is  in  small  quantity,  increases  until  putre- 
faction renders  the  whole  of  the  urine  turbid.  \\e  art* 
sUll  in  great  imccriaitity  as  to  the  pro|>ertics  of  the  prin- 
ciple on  wtiich  the  colour  of  the  mine  depends  : it  is 
doubtful  whether  chemists  have  succeeded  in  isolating  tlie 
colouring  principle  of  the  urine,  and  whether  it  lias  ever 
been  examined  free  from  foreign  admixture,  'fhe  colour 
of  urine  varies,  and  it  is  esaeutial  to  distinguislx  whether 
the  variation  be  owing  to  the  food  that  may  have  been 
taken,  or  to  any  medicine  that  has  been  administered. 
Urine,  for  example,  becomes  almost  calouriess  if  much 
drink  has  been  swallowed ; red  alter  a heating  diet,  long 
fasting,  the  use  of  water-crcsscs,  beet,  sorrel,  and  madder  : 
it  is  tinged  blackish  by  chalybeates ; yellow  by  saflrun, 
turmeric,  and  rlmbarb  ; the  astringent  pniu  iplo  of  galls  and 
other  substances  containing  tannin  is  detected  in  the  uhne 
by  this  fluid  assuming  a bluish  or  greonidi  tint  on  any  of 
the  salts  of  iron  being  added  to  it.  Iti  short,  no  secretion 
is  more  voiiablc  in  iU  physical  attributes  tiian  mine. 

The  state  of  the  Ixxly  greatly  modifies  the  colour  of  the 
urine.  We  know,  for  instance,  how  limpid,  coluurk-as,  and 
watery  it  becomes  oiler  any  spasmodic  paroxysm,  and  iu 
the  cold  stages  of  agues  ; turbid,  yellowish,  and  mucous, 
at  the  termination  of  pituitous  or  colarrlmi  ailectious . 
golden  yellow  and  turbid,  in  jaundice  ; turbid,  and  accom- 
panied with  dc{K>aition  of  mucus,  in  catarrhal  affections  of 
the  bladder.  I'olourless,  limpid  urine,  resembling  spring 
water,  is  called  nervous  urine.  The  mine  is  clear  and  in- 
si})id  in  siMumodic  aflections,  in  hysteria,  hy'pochondriasis. 
and  epilepsy.  It  is  equally  transparent,  but  usually  ven 
abundant,  in  diabetes.  Tlie  urine  is  of  the  colour  of  brick- 
dust,  and  turbid,  in  almost  all  intermittent  foverH,  in  cer- 
tain dro|wies,  in  rheumatism,  gouty  affections,  scunv. 
atrophy,  and  some  kinds  of  stone.  Tlie  urine  is  of  ao 
orange-yellow  colour,  or  ^aff^on-yollov*,  in  bilious  cW 
eases  ; but  theyellowncss  U of  a much  deeper  hue  in  aymp- 
tomaUc  jauiuhce  than  in  critical  febrile  or  hiinple  critical 
jaundice.  Urine  has  been  voided  of  a jet-black  colour, 
nutunces  of  which  are  related  bv  Dr.  Marcel  and  the  late 
Ih*.  Babington.  In  pregnancy  there  U a peculiar  scdiiiient 
resembling  flakes  of  wool  or  cotton,  which  ha.s  received  the 
name  of  hirtfinf.  It  is  whitish,  opaline,  slightly  granular, 
and  resembles  verv  much  the  layer  of  fat  which  swims  on 
the  surface  of  fat  broth  when  cooled. 

The  odour  of  healthy  urine  is  somewhat  aromatic,  with- 
out acidity,  aimnoniacal  smell,  or  fetid  taint,  and  rcsotn* 
bles  in  a great  degree  tlie  odour  of  the  perspiration  of  a 
healthy  man.  The  urine  of  ]>erMUis  affected  with  stone  in 
the  bladder  often  acquires  a highly  offensive  odour,  and 
the  urine  of  diabetic  patients  has  usually  a sweet  wheyey 
smell ; indeed  their  whole  persons  cxlnuc  a similar  odour. 
Certain  sul>stanc(s  when  eaten,  or  c^en  when  re.Hptred. 
impart  a peculiar  odour  to  the  urine.  Garlic  and  other 
sirong-smellmg  substances  impail  their  peculiar  odour  to 
the  urine,  and  the  odorous  prim-iplcs  of  asparagus,  cauli- 
flowers. fennel,  juniper  berries,  valerian,  castor,  ImUaiD  of 
Reru,  copaib.a.  cubebs,  and  many  other  substances,  likewcse 
poiiH  thrmigh  the  blootl  into  the^ urine.  In  persons  of  de- 
licate constitution,  and  those  of  a weak  digestion,  w e can 
often  recogni.se  by  the  odour  of  the  urine  the  nature  and 
charat  ter  of  llic  fiKxl  tlicy  have  eaten. 

Healthy  urine  is  always  acid ; it  becomes  amntoniaca! 
only  by  a prolonged  exposure  to  the  atmtwphere.  for  it  re- 
mains perfectly  unchanged  if  kept  in  a vessel  well  stopped. 
Its  ammoniacal  traiisformaiion  i»  uwingtothc  spontaneous 
decomporition  of  the  urea.  It  appears  that  this  converwion 
may  even  take  place  in  the  kidneys  under  the  influence  of 
disease,  especially  in  ]iutrid  and  other  adynamic  fevers: 
then  the  unne  is  mkaline  as  it  passes  fioui  the  blarUier,  and 
proportionally  so  as  it  contains  less  urea.  Litmus-paper  is 
the  best  immediate  lest  for  detecting  acidity  in  urine. 
When  the  urine  is  acid,  the  blue  colour  uf  the  paper  is 
changed  to  a n,td.  Turmeric-paper,  or  leddened  litmus- 
paper,  U the  best  test  for  asoeilaining  whether  urine  be 
alkaline  or  not.  AlkiUine  urine  turns  the  yellow  colour  of 
the  tnrroeric-pa|M;r  brown,  and  changes  tlic  colour  of  the 
red  liiinus-tiuper  to  a blue : tius  latter  is  a much  more  de- 
licate test  than  the  former. 

In  health  the  quantity  of  urine  passed  in  twenty-four 
hours  is  subject  to  variation  from  the  temperature,  diet, 
and  exercise  of  the  indivhlual,  as  well  as  other  circum- 
stances, and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  fix  a standard  ap- 
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plicahJe  to  every  ease.  Haller  estimated  the  quantity 
voided  In  twenty-four  hours  to  be  as  hiph  as  40  ounees; 
Kye  considered  40  ounces  an  average  quantity  in  the  i<a«ie 
time ; whilst  T)r.  Prout  says  that,  if  we  consider  that  the 
quantity  vane*  in  this  coimtrj'  from  30  ounces  in  the  sum- 
mer to  40  ounces  in  the  vrinter,  we  should  probably  be  very 
near  the  truth  as  regards  a person  in  i^ood  health,  and  who 
does  not  drink  more  than  nature  requires. 

The  specific  eravity  of  healthy  urine  varies  in  dif- 
ferent individual  from  1*010  to  1*030.  Tlie  late  Dr. 
James  Crawford  Gregory  found  the  mean  specific  gravity 
of  urine  in  fitly  apparently  healthy  subjects  in  Edinburgh, 
during  the  months  of  September,  October,  and  November, 
at  two  o'clock  in  the  day,  to  ho  1 ■0*2246.  Dr.  Front  con- 
siders that,  if  we  estimate  the  average  specific  gravity  to 
range  from  1 *015  in  the  winter  to  1*025  in  the  summer, 
we  shall  he  near  the  tmth. 

The  following  table  \va.s  constructed  by  Dr.  Henry  for 
ascertaining,  without  the  trouble  of  evaporation,  the  quan- 
tity of  solid  extract  contained  in  the  pint  (16  ounces)  of 
unne  of  different  specific  gravities  from  1 *0^  to  1 *ft">0: — 


SpociAr  OriTitT 
F. 

Sulia  in  s 

••lAcyiat.  In  2ra!n<. 

Sutkl  Eytraci  in  a 
wine  [rial,  la  ouarea. 

1*02U 

302*4 

OK. 

0 

dn 

6 

Mr. 

*'»• 

2 

1*021 

401*6 

0 

6 

2 

1 

10*22 

420*8 

0 

7 

U 

0 

1*023 

440  0 

0 

7 

1 

0 

1*0*24 

439*2 

u 

7 

1 

10 

1*025 

478  4 

0 

7 

2 

m 

1*026 

4f)7*6 

1 

0 

0 

17 

1*027 

516*8 

1 

0 

1 

16 

1*028 

530  0 

1 

0 

2 

1C 

1 0*29 

535*2 

1 

0 

15 

1*030 

574*4 

1 

1 

1 

14 

1*031 

593  0 

1 

1 

2 

13 

1-032 

612*8 

1 

2 

0 

12 

1*033 

01*2  0 

1 

2 

1 

12 

1*034 

631*2 

1 

2 

•> 

11 

1*033 

C704 

I 

3 

0 

10 

1036 

689*0 

1 

3 

1 

9 

1*037 

7t)8*8 

1 

3 

2 

8 

l*(k38 

7’2H*0 

1 

4 

0 

8 

1*039 

747  2 

1 

4 

1 

7 

1*040 

7m  4 

1 

4 

2 

6 

1*011 

783*6 

1 

5 

1) 

5 

1*IH2 

801*8 

1 

5 

1 

4 

1*043 

824*0 

1 

5 

2 

3 

1*044 

013*2 

1 

6 

0 

3 

1*045 

862‘4 

1 

6 

1 

2 

1 - 016 

881*6 

G 

2 

1 

1*«H7 

9(XI‘8 

1 

7 

0 

0 

l*OIH 

9*20  0 

1 

7 

I 

0 

1 1*019 

939*2 

1 

7 

1 

19 

1 1*050 

038  4 

1 

7 

2 

18 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  solid  matter  in  IG 
fluid  ounces  of  urine  of  a given  spt*cific  gravity,  it  U only 
ntH-evsary  to  refer  to  the  above  table. 

Hencclius,  whose  analysis  of  urine  is  still  coniidered  the 
most  complete,  describes  the  following  substances  as  en- 
tering into  its  composition,  viz. — in  ItXiO  parts  of  healthy 
urine : — 

^ 1.  Water  ....  333*00 

_ -3  * 2.  Urea  . . . . 3010 

<c  S3.  3.  Lit  hie  acid  ....  1*00 

.§  -S  *3  * 4.  Free  laetic  acid,  lactate  of  ammonia, 
c And  animal  mattert  not  separable 

*-53®.  from  them  . , . 17*14 

s [.5.  Mucus  of  the  bladder  . .0  32 


G.  Sulphate  of  potash  . 

,.  soda 

7.  Phosphate  of  soda  . 

„ ammonia 

0.  Muriate  of  soda 

ammonia*. 

9.  Earthy  phosphates,  with 
fiuatc  of  lime 
Silex  , 


trace  of 


3*71 
3*16 
2 94 
1*65 
4 45 
1*90 

1*00 

0M»3 


1000*00 


In  addition  to  these  matters,  which  constantly  exist  in 
healthy  urine,  the  fluid  occasionally  contains  a variety  of 
other  substances.  a.s  sugar,  bile,  albumen,  fibrin,  fat,  blood, 
&c.  The  following  U a tabular  view  of  the  matfers  found 
in  urine,  in  addition  to  those  specified  in  the  above 
tabic : — 

10.  .'\lbumen. 

Fibrin. 

Re<!  particles. 

11.  Variousaeids,colouring-matters,&c.,  formed  from  or 

accompanying  the  Uthic  acid. 

Nitric  acid. 

12.  Xnnthic  oxide. 

1.3.  Cystic  oxide. 

14.  Sugar. 

Oxalic  acid. 

Carbonic  acid. 

15.  Hippiiric  aeid  ? Benzoic  acid  ? 

We  fchal!  proceed  to  notice  most  of  these  substances  se- 
parately in  their  special  relation  to  urine. 

ifater  is  the  basis  of  all  animal  fluids,  and  forms  a veiy* 
large  propoition  of  urine.  Sometimes  an  increase  of  the 
watery  portion  takes  place,  whilst  the  other  principles 
remain  the  same,  or  become  diminished.  In  this  slate  of 
the  urine,  the  urea  and  the  salts  bear  to  each  other  nearly 
their  ordinary  projiortion,  but  are  considerably  deficient 
in  their  absolute  quantity.  Sometimes  the  increased  flow 
of  urine,  as  Dr.  Front  observes,  involves  an  increased  pro- 
|M>rtion  of  a natural  ingredient,  os  of  urea,  or  of  unnatural 
ingredients,  as  of  albumen  or  sugar.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  proportion  of  water  is  not  unfrecjuently  diminished 
below  the  natural  slandartl.  as  in  various  forms  of  urinary 
suppre.Hsions;  and  sometimes,  when  the  cause  of  thissujv 
pre-ssion  is  mechanical,  the  urine  is  simply  diminished  in 
quantity,  whilst  its  composition  remains  the  same.  At 
other  times  the  suppression  is  connected  with  deranged 
action  of  the  kidneys,  and  while  the  proportion  of  water  is 
diminished,  the  other  ingredients  are  relatively  much 
increa.sed,  as  in  various  forms  of  gravel  and  calculus. 

f Vm,  the  chemical  properties  of  which  have  been  alrea<Iy 
described  [IUra],  is  the  principal  solid  element  of  the 
urine  of  mammalia.  There  i.^  sometimes  an  excess  of  urea 
in  the  urin'*,  and  this  excess  may  exist  without  or  with  an 
increase  of  the  watery  portion  of  the  urine.  In  the  first 
form,  otwerves  Dr.  Front,  ‘the  quantity  of  urine  pass'd 
seldom  much  exceeds  the  healthy  standard,  and  m this 
case  the  quantity  of  urea  is  both  absolutely  and  relatively 
greater  than  in  health.  In  the  second  form,  the  quantity 
of  urine  i.s  sometimes  exce.ssive,  and  in  this  instance  the 
unantity  of  urine,  in  a given  specimen  of  urine,  may  be  lc  « 
tlian  in  health,  though  the  quantity  of  urea  relativcdy  to 
the  other  ingredicnls  may  be  greater  than  natural,  and  the 
alwiolute  quantity  of  urea  passed  in  a given  time  may  thus, 
as  in  the  first  form,  exceed  the  natural  standard.'  Urine 
containing  an  absolute  excess  of  urea  is  of  high  specific 
gravity,  va^dng  fVom  1 *015  to  1 *030.  acid,  prone  to 
decomposition,  and  usually  becomes  alkaline.  Tlie  mode 
which  j>r.  Fnmt  commonly  eraplov**  to  detect  an  excess  of 
urea  is  to  put  a little  unne  into  a wotch-glaws.  and  care- 
fully add  to  it  nearly  an  equal  quantity  of  pure  nitric  acid, 
in  such  a manner  th.at  the  acid  may  easily  subside,  from  its 
greater  specific  gravity,  to  the  lower  part  of  the  glass,  and 
allow  the  urine  to  float  above  it.  If  spontaneous  cr)-^ 
tallization  takes  place,  an  excess  of  urea  is  indicated  ; and 
the  degree  of  exceas  can  be  inferred,  nearly  enough  for 
practical  purposes,  by  the  greater  or  less  time  which 
elapses  before  the  cr)**tallizalion  takes  place,  and  which 
may  vary  from  a few  minutes  to  two  or  three  hours.  Such 
urine  is  commonly,  but  not  aural's,  of  a pile  colour.  We 
find  in  many  of  the  most  important  diseasis  connected 
with  the  iinnary  system  great  diminution,  both  absolute 
and  relative,  of  fhcouantity  of  urea  ordinarily  exi.<4ing  in 
urine  ; the  urine  in  these  casi^  is  usual  limpid  and  colour- 
less, and  U pRHsed  in  large  quantities  by  nervous,  hysterical 
persons  or  those  advanced  in  years. 

rn'r  Arid  invariably  exists  in  healtln'  urine,  and  can  be 
easily  precipitated  by  the  addition  01  any  acid.  As  the 
production  of  this  acid  in  the  system  U intimately  con- 
nected with  the  nature  of  the  lood  and  the  powers  of 
digestion,  deposits  of  this  acid,  as  might  be  ex{H>cled.  arc 
of  frequent  occurrence.  Tliis  add  is  either  depo.-ited  in 
the  form  of  powder,  or,  as  it  is  usually  called,  amoiphous 
sedimeut,  or  in  the  form  of  czystals  and  large  concretions. 
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The  amorphous  sediment  varies  extremely  in  its  colour,  from 
snow-white  to  fawn-colour  or  retldish-brovvn,  occasionally 
assisming  a series  of  beautiful  tints,  vatying  from  the  must 
delicate  pink  to  the  brightest  carmine,  or  very  nearly  to 
the  dee|K‘st  crimson.  These  varieties  of  colour  depeml  on 
the  greater  or  less  proportion  of  the  colouring-matter  of 
urine,  and  a peculiar  principle  (phosphate  of  ammonia) 
developed  in  the  kidneya.  In  this  form  the  uric  acid  is 
usually  in  combination  with  annnonin.  Healthy  urine 
contains  urate  of  ammonia  to  the  amnunt  of  about  *1  -800th 
pail,  and  the  salt  requires  about  480  titne^  Us  weight  of 
cold  water  to  dissolve  it : we  see  therefore  that  if,  by  any 
derangement  in  the  digestive  organs,  the  quantity  of  urate 
of  ammonia  should  be  increased  in  the  urine,  a portion  of 
it  would  of  necessity  be  thrown  down,  as  the  urine  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  hold  the  whole  t>f  it  in  solution. 
Urine  containing  (his  amorphous  deposit  varies  in  colour 
according  to  its  sediment ; it  is  always  acid,  and  usually  of 
high  specific  gravily,  ami  is  rendered  transparent  by  the 
application  of  heat,  unless  the  urine  be  albuminous  or 
contain  mucus. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Golding  Bird  for  the  following 
account  of  the  microscopical  appearances  of  urinary  de- 
posits:— When  a deposit  of  umte  of  ammonia  is  cxaminetl 
under  the  niicros<!ope,  it  is  found  to  be  made  up  of  a 
series  of  amorphous  granules,  presenting  no  approach 
to  a ciyslalline  arrangement,  unless,  a*  very  fi-cquently 
occun,  free  uric  acid  be  present.  On  gently  warm- 
ing (he  drop  of  urine  submitted  to  examination,  the  deposit 
vanishes,  and  then  any  crjatals  of  uric  acid.  Dr.  G.  IJird- 
htui  informed  the  writer  of  this  article  that,  since  the  pub- 
lication of  his  previous  investigations,  he  (Dr.  B.)  has  de- 
tected deposits  of  urate  of  ammonia  occurring  in  albuminous 
urine,  in  the  sliape  of  nearly  spherical  g!obule.<(. 

Uric  acid  is  often  deposited  in  a crystalline  form,  and  is 
found  most  generally  of  a yellow,  orange-red,  or  brick-dust 
colour,  never  however  presenting  the  beautiful  carmine 
tints  occasionally  possessed  by  urate  of  ammonia.  It  is 
sometimes  met  with  isolated  and  unniixed  with  any 
amorphous  depoaits,  but  more  generally  is  found  in 
coni|mny  with  the  urate  of  ammonia : on  being  allowed  to 
subside,  two  distinct  layers  are  formed,  the  lowest  consist- 
ing of  uric  acid,  often  in  ciystals  sufficiently  large  to  he  dis- 
tinguished by  the  unassisted  eye  ; and  above  this  a dense 
stratum  of  amorphous  urate.  Dr.  G.  Bird  has  described 
several  varieties  of  these  cr^'stals,  as  seen  with  the  micro- 
scope. but  the  rhomboid  of  a tolerably  distinct  lozenge- 
shape  is  the  most  frequent  form.  Several  secondary  forms, 
probably  do|>ending  on  a variable  portion  of  colouring- 
matter  being  present,  frequently  occur;  among  these  ere 
the  table,  the  naltened  cylinder,  sharply  scrratc'd  lozenges, 
and  Stella  formed  by  the  cohering  of  elongated  rhombs. 


Lactic  Arid^tartatfio/Ammonui,afid  Animal 
not  *fptirnbif^rom  Mew.— Berzelius  regards  the  laetic  acid 
B.S  the  free  acid  of  the  urine,  and  that  it  is  destined  to  hold 
the  earthy  phosphate*  in  solution,  and  probably  to  obviate 
the  dire  efiVets  of  their  deposition  in  a solid  mass.  Dr. 
Prout  says,  that  in  the  greater  number  of  instances  of  uric 
acid  gravel,  the  laetic  acid  is  secreted  in  great  abundance, 
either  alone,  which  w comparatively  rare,  or  in  a stale 
of  combination  with  urea,  which  ordinarily  occurs.  As 
urea  ha»  little  or  no  neutralizing  jxjwcr,  the  lactic  acid  in 
the  lactate  of  urea  exerts  its  acid  powers,  and,  by  detracting 
the  one  acid  from  its  natural  state  of  combination  with 
ammonia,  precipitates  it  in  the  form  of  crystallized  gmvej. 

Muctu  always  exists  in  healthy  urine  in  minute  quan- 
tities, and  the  following  are  tho  *apj>earances  which  it  as- 
sumes:—After  the  urine  has  stood  for  some  time  in  a tail 


glass  vessel,  the  lower  strata  of  the  fluid  will  be  found  to 
have  lost  thoir  Iransjwirency,  and  an  exceedingly  light 
nebulous-looking  substance  will  be  found  floating  in  the 
vessel.  If  collected  in  a flitcr,  mucus,  when  moiat,  U 
always  more  or  le»  tran.sparent ; and  when  dried,  it  has  a 
shining  appearance.  Mucus  is  not  coagulated  by  boiling, 
which  distinguishes  it  from  albumen  ; it  is  in  great  part 
soluble  in  the  acette  and  nitric  acids,  but  not  in  the  sul- 
phuric acid  ; it  is  also  soluble  in  caustic  potass.  In  certaiu 
Mates  of  disease  the  character  and  quantity  of  mucus  vary : 
sometimes  the  (quantity  is  small,  at  other  times  it  is  co'n> 
siderable,  and  cases  arc  recorded  in  which  several  pouiub 
were  jiasted  during  the  twent}--four  hours.  Small  quan- 
tities of  the  mucus  thus  coming  away,  render  the  urine 
muddy,  pale,  and  flaky,  and  afterwards  settle  to  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel.  The  mucus  however  is  sometimes  like 
panada,  and,  being  shaken,  colours  the  urine  without  flakiv 
at  other  times  it  is  Mring}',  flaky,  and  of  a lumpy  consist 
ence.  It  has  l>cen  seen  so  glutinous,  as,  on  pouring  it  out 
of  one  vessel  into  another,  to  be  di-awn  out  above  a foot  ia 
length,  without  rending.  Sometimes  it  is  transpnrent. 
white,  yellow,  green,  with  streaks  of  blue,  often  withon: 
smell;  sometimes,  on  the  contror)’,  it  is  dreadfully  fetid. 

i>u/phttric  Acid ; iktlphales.-^So  fact  is  better 
established  than  the  existence  oi  sulphur  in  the  blood,  nor 
is  its  existence  less  certain  in  urine.  There  is  however 
this  remarkable  difference  between  the  two:  in  the  blood 
verv’ little  is  in  the  state  of  sulphuric  acid ; while  in  thr 
fluid  derived  from  that  same  blood  and  ]ias»cd  by  the  kid- 
neys, the  greater  part  of  the  sulphur  is  found  to  be  oxidated 
to  its  maximum — that  is,  converted  into  sulphuric  acid— ■ 
and  neutralized.  Tlie  question  then  arises,  whence  is  the 
requisite  oxygen  supplied  ? 

During  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  ]iing». 
one  of  the  changes  there  effected  is  the  conversion  of  part 
of  Us  carbon  into  carbonic  acid,  which  is  expelled  with  the 
breath.  In  that  ease,  the  necessary  oxygen  being  derived 
from  the  atmosphere  in  respiration,  and  nut  by  the  skin.  U 
might  be  askeil  whether,  at  the  same  time,  tnere  may  nt>t 
be  H surplus  of  ox>gen  gas  taken  up  and  retained  in  the 
hlood  for  appropriation  in  the  glands,  and  particularlv  m 
the  kidneys?  The  experiments  of  Allen  and  Pepys  (PAi/. 
Truus,,  l8t>7-8-d'i  ascertained  a fact  which  decides  that 
question.  'Htey  proved  that  the  oxygen  received  by  the 
lungs  is  all  again  expired,  ineluduig  that  portion  of  U 
which  is  fonned  into  gaseous  carbonic  acid.  'Die  oxi  gcu 
therefore,  for  the  acidification  of  sulphur  w ithin  (he  kidney. 
mii.st  l>e  derived  from  the  blood  itself ; and  if  we  may 
hazard  a conjecture,  probably  from  substances  contaimvi  in 
it,  bnt  of  no  further  use  in  the  animal  economy,  liut  the 
decomposition  of  these  substances,  by  (he  abstraction  of 
part  of  (heir  elementary  oxvgen,  roust  convert  them  also 
into  new  compounds.  In  this  way,  possibly,  that  highly 
azotized  body,  urea,  may  be  formed;  for  it  seems  impro- 
bable. in  a healthy  condition  of  the  glands,  that  a substance 
ofexcrementitious  character  should  be  created  immediately 
from  the  albuminous  portion  of  the  blood,  unless  in  caM-« 
where  albumen  is  formed  in  excess. 

It  has  been  a controverted  question,  whether  urine  con- 
tains sulphur  in  any  other  state  than  that  of  sulphuric  acid. 
Berzelius  was  the  first  to  show  that  it  does,  because  alter 
acidiilalion  with  muriatic  acid,  and  precipitation  wiih 
chloride  of  barium  in  very  slight  excess,  and  then  decant- 
ing the  clear  supernatant  liquid,  there  still  remains  in  pe.*'- 
feet  solution  some  combination  of  sulphur ; which  may  be 
detected  by  evaportiwg  to  diyness  along  with  niti-atc  of 
barytes,  anQ  incinerating  the  residuum.  In  that  residuuni 
sulpliate  of  barytes  was  discovered  bv  Berzelius. 

PAo»jihnru$:  Photp>horic  Acid;  jMflipAa/e#.— This  ele- 
ment of  the  urine — unlike  sulphur — exists  only  in  the  slate 
of  acid,  that  is,  oxidated  to  its  maximum : at  least,  it  ha.« 
not  been  found  in  any  other  state  in  healthy  urine.  Tlic 
acid  is  but  partly  neutralized  by  tho  bases  present. 

Die  connection  of  phosphorus  with  the  animal  economy 
ia  interesting,  because  it  Ibims  an  essential  constituent  of 
the  earthy  part  of  bone,  fully  four-fiftlis  of  which  consist 
of  basic  phosphate  of  lime.  It  U the  phosphate  of  lime, 
loo,  which,  becoming  deposited  within  the  bladder,  forms 
one  species  of  urinar}'  calculi.  There  is  another  urin^* 
calculus  in  which  the  phosphoric  acid  is  combined  with 
magnesiaand  ammonia,  usuallv  called  the  triple  phi^phatc  : 
aiui  sometimes  both  these  phoiphates  are  present  in  the 
same  stone,  cunsUlutiiig  atliird  species,  denominated  Uic 
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fusible  Calculus.  TTie  formation  of  these  particular  de- 
posits is  attributed  to  a deficiency  of  free  acid  in  the  urine. 

Vrine  containing  an  excess  of  phosphates  is  almost 
always  pale,  often  presenting  scarcely  more  colour  than 
mere  water:  when  tne  contrary  occurs,  and  the  urine  pre- 
sents a near  approach  to  the  usual  amber  tint,  it  generally 
hapj)ens  that  tne  presence  of  an  exceas  of  earthy  salt  is 
but  temporary.  Whenever  a deposit  of  phosphate  of  lime 
exists,  the  urine  is  generally  alkaline,  rarely  neutral, 
although  often  slightly  acid  at  the  moment  of  emission. 
Urine  containing  phosphate  of  lime  in  a state  precipitable 
by  heat  is  always  more  or  leas  acid. 

Ammwtio-MugnfJtian  Pho*r)hrttfi.-^’T\\e  urine  is  some- 
times neutral,  often  acid,  ana  never  alkaline,  unless  the 
deposited  phosphate  is  really  a secondary  result.  On  ex- 
)>09ing  to  heat  urine  of  this  kind,  the  triple  salt  is  deposited, 
the  precipitation  often  being  attended  with  an  evident 
evolution  of  carbonic  acid.  I^.  Bird  has  figured  two  dis- 
tinct forms  of  triple  phosphate,  each  containing  a different 
proportion  of  amnumia,  and  readily  dintinguishahle  by  the 
shape  of  their  crjstals.  The  first  appears  under  the  mi- 
croscope of  a weak  magnifying-power  as  a series  of  beauti- 
fully-defined transparent  ciystals,  being  either  jirisras  or 
some  modifications  of  them.  The  second  forms  elegant 
stellar  crv'stals,  or  thin  cry.stalline  lamins,  resembling 
foliage. 


Where  this  stilt  exists  in  combination  with  phosphate  o* 
lime,  forming  the  well-known  fusible  compound,  Uie  cha- 
rjusteni  of  tlie  urine  scarcely  differ  from  those  met  with  in 
sickly  phosphaiic  secretion. 

Chlorine. — Chlorine,  as  such,  is  never  developed  in 
animal  bodies.  Where  it  exists  in  them  it  is  usually  in 
combination  with  sodium,  forming  common  salt ; but 
somelimM  also  in  minute  quantity  with  potassium,  forming 
the  chloride  of  that  metaJ.  It  also  exists  in  union  with 
hydrogen  and  ammonia,  forming  common  »>al-ammoniac. 
All  these  neutral  combinations  are  held  dissolved  in  the 
urine,  and  never  constitute  morbid  deposits ; because 
neither  with  lime,  vrith  magnesia,  nor  witli  any  other  ele- 
mentary substance  present  there,  does  chlorine  form  an 
insoluble  precipitate.  If  however  free  hydrochloric  acid, 
of  which  chlonne  is  an  elcmi'titary  part,  be  habitually 
evolved  within  the  stomach,  as  in  dyspepsia,  one  of  the 
consequences  may  be  the  formation  of  calculi  or  gravel,  by 
the  precipitation  of  the  uric  acid  which  the  urine  should 
retain  in  solution. 

Sorfri ; Pota»h  : Ammonia. — The  two  fixed  alkalies  exist 
in  the  urine  in  combination  with  the  sulphuric,  phosphoric, 
muriatic,  and  lactic  acids ; whilst  ammonia  is  found  in 
combination  only  with  the  hydrochloric,  phosphoric,  and 
uric  acids. 

Lime.— rl(  to  urine,  deprived  by  filtration  of  its  vesical 
mucus,  an  excess  of  caustic  ammonia  be  added,  a very 
bulky  precipitate  is  thrown  down.  This  precipitate  (be- 
sides a minute  quantity  of  ammonio-phosphatc  of  magnesia) 
contains  the  hme  in  union  with  phosphoric  acid.  Tlie 
‘.iiiK'rnatanl  fluid,  if  evaporated  to  dryness  and  incinerated, 
will  be  found  to  yield  no  more  lime  : whence  it  is  obvious 
that  if,  according  to  Berzelius’s  experiment,  calcium  exists 
m blood  in  some  other  state'than  lime,  this  metallic  base 
must  become  oxidated  during  its  excretion  by  the  kidney. 
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Magnesia,  like  lime,  in  combination  with  phosphoric 
acid,  H one  of  the  constituents  of  bone  earth ; but  it  forms 
a very  small  part.  It  is  also  a principal  ingredient  of  cer- 
tain urinary  calculi,  into  two  species  of  which  it  enters. 
These  are  the  ‘ triple  phosphates.’  or  ammonio-phohnhate 
of  magnesia ; ana  the  fusible  calculus,  consisting  ot  that 
salt  and  the  phosphate  of  lime. 

Si/ira,  orSi/ir  Arid,  is  reckoned  by  Berzelius  amongst  the 
constituents  of  healthy  urine,  and  it  has  been  ocrasionally 
detected  in  urinar)*  calculi,  it  is  most  likely  that  tlic 
silica  which  exists  in  the  urine  finds  its  way  into  the  sys- 
tem in  the  water  or  foml,  which  ia  consumed,  and  escapes 
through  the  miKtiura  of  the  kidney.  It  is  searcely  neces- 
sary to  observe  that  siliceous  deposifs  are  of  very  rare  oc- 
currence. 

Albumen  is  not  characteri^^ed  by  any  particular  physical 
appearance : it  often  is  of  a natural  colour,  sometimes  a 
little  paler,  at  other  times  it  is  obs'ioitsly  tinged  with  blood. 
For  the  most  p*rt  albuminous  urine  is  transparent  at  the 
instant  it  Is  voided,  but  on  cooling  it  becomes  turbid  ; its 
o<lour  is  ordinarily  less  urinous  than  the  urine  of  health. 
The  tests  for  detecting  albumen  are  various.  Nitric  acid 
is  one  of  the  best ; for  if  a few  drofM  be  atldeil  to  the 
urine  containing  albumen,  a precipitate  is  formed,  which 
wc  cannot  re-dissolve  bv  an  excess  of  the  acid,  but  which 
is  readily  dissolved  by  tne  addition  of  a sufficient  quantify 
of  alkafi.  Heat,  from  its  property  of  quickly  coagulating 
albumen,  is  an  excellent  test  for  recognising  this  principle, 
as  it  has  the  advantage  of  not  coagulating  the  other  ele- 
ments of  urine.  Albuminous  urine,  on  being  exposed  to 
a temperature  of  about  150*.  becomes  opaque,  and  deposits 
the  principle  in  a coagulated  state.  The  precipitate  varies 
considerably  in  appearance  in  different  instances,  being 
sometimes  firm,  anu  similar  to  that  formed  by  the  serum  of 
the  blood,  from  which  it  may  then  be  supposed  to  bn 
derived ; wbile  at  other  times  it  is  delicate,  fragile,  and 
somewhat  resembling  curd,  when  it  may  be  supj/osed  to  be 
of  chylous  origin. 

Xonthie  (CWc)  0.ride  was  first  described  bv  Dr.  Marccf, 
and  subsequently  by  Profeasor  Stromeyer.  It  is  said  by 
Liebig  to  differ  from* uric  acid  by  containing  one  proportion 
less  of  oxygen.  The  characters  of  urine  containing  thia 
substance  are  not  known,  as  the  urine  of  the  persons  from 
whom  the  xanlhic  oxide  calculi  hitherto  mot  with  were 
taken  was  not  analysed. 

CyUie  Oridr  docs  not  exist  in  healthy  urine,  but  is  oc- 
casionally found  in  certain  states  of  disease.  It  contains 
R conj»idcrabIe  proportion  of  sulphur,  no  less  than  two 
atoms  being  jircisent  in  each  equivalent  of  the  oxide.  Tliis 
substance,  when  present  in  the  urine,  is  always  in  a white 
crystalline  stale,  never  being  found  amorphoiu.  When 
unne  which  contains  a deposit  of  this  kind  is  mixed  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  not  rendered  clear : on  the  applica- 
tion of  heat  however  the  cystine  slowly  dissolves. 

Dr.  Bird  says  that  when  a deposit  suspected  to  contain 
cystine  is  examined,  it  should  be  w ashed  with  boiling-water 
to  remove  the  urates  and  any  cry’stals  of  common  salts 
which  might  be  present,  and  then  placed  in  a drop  of 
water  on  a slip  of  glass  under  the  microscope.  Crystals  of 
cystic  oxide  will  then  be  readily  distinguished,  oy  their 
presenting  one  ©r  other  of  two  forms  under  which  it  occur*. 
In  the  first  of  these  it  appears  under  the  form  of  tolerably 
regular  six-sided  tables,  sometimes  transparent  fhmugiiout, 
but  more  generally  opaque  in  the  centre  : in  the  second 
it  occurs  as  roundish  tables,  opaque  in  the  centre,  and 
often  quite  so,  somewhat  crenate  at  the  edges. 


Cystic  oxide  may  be  distinguished  by  its  solubility  in 
alkalineji  and  most  acids  and  by  the  characteristic  odour 
’ Vox..  XXVI.— J 
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it  yields  when  burnt.  It  is  lu>wever  very  little  Holuble  in 
acetic  acid : hence  when  cystic  oxide  exists  in  the  urine, 
it  may  be  readily  precipitated  from  that  fluid  by  vinegar.  | 

.Su^ar  does  not  exist  in  healthy  urine,  but  in  certain 
state:«  of  disease  it  is  found  in  Ur^e  quantities.  Su^  of 
diabetiu  urine  difTcni  in  appearance  from  common  siiKar,  | 
and  approaches  in  its  properties  to  Uie  sni^r  of  g^mpes,  | 
with  which  it  is  identical  in  composition.  Urine  contain-! 
injf  suijar  is  generally  pale-coloured,  of  specifle  gravity 
above  and  its  natural  ingredients  are  often  relatively 

much  diminished  in  quantity. 

A ready  mode  of  ascertaining  the  presence  of  saccharine 
matter  in'diabetic  urine  is  to  swld  to  it  some  yeast,  which 
gives  rise  to  vinous  fermentation,  a most  delicate  test,  as  it 
can  detect  one  part  of  sugar  in  a thousand  ]»rts  of  urine. 
Every  cubic  inch  of  gas  given  off  nearly  com^ponds  in 
nmiiu  numbers  with  one  grain  of  sugar  : 47  of  gas  to  45  of 
sugar. 

Oxtilif  Ariii  ; Oxnlatf  o/Limtf. — Oxalic  acid  is  never  found 
in  heallhy  urine,  although,  according  to  the  important  in- 
vestigationsof  Dr.  Golding  Bird,  depwits  of  oxalate  of  lime 
are  of  common  occurrence.  Where  the  acid  doi?s  not  result 
from  the  peculiar  character  of  the  inge^ta  containing  it.  as 
rhubarb  or  sorrel,  the  occasion  of  this  morbid  deposit  is  the 
formation  of  oxalic  acid  in  tlie  living  body,  possibly  from 
some  undue  oxidation  of  carbon  within  the  kidney.  So 
strong  is  the  affinity  between  lime  and  oxalic  acid,  and  so 
great  the  insolubility  of  tlie  resulting  compound,  that  the 
addition  of  a very  minute  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  tweasions 
in  the  urine  a precipitate  of  oxalate  of  lime,  because  Uie 
oxalate,  unlike  the  phosphate  of  this  earth,  is  not  at  all 
soluble  in  the  natural  acid  of  the  secreted  fluid.  Dr.  G. 
Bird  says  that  when  deposits  of  oxalate  of  lime  exist,  the 
urine  is' acid,  in  tint  varying  from  a pale  straw-colour  to 
deep  aml>er,  .sometimes  nearly  limpid,  much  more  ge- 
nerally containing  a copious  deposit  of  urate  of  ammonia 
of  a ver\’  pale  colour,  rarely  being  tingeil  with  pink  ; and 
frequently  mixed  with  uric  acid  and  numerous  fragments 
of  epithelium:  the  specific  gravity  generally  exceeds  the 
average  density  of  healthy  r n ne,  but  sometimes  is  below  it, 
varying  from  lolO  to  l‘U2t).  hn  excess  of  urea  is  fre- 
quently present,  so  that  %vhcn  the  urine  is  above  the  density 
of  1’020  it  ciystallUes  very  qiiickly  after  the  addition  of 
an  equal  bulk  of  nitric  aeia.  When  the  urine  contains  no 
urate  of  ammonia,  the  deposit  of  oxalate  of  lime,  on  uceuimt 
of  its  traasparency,  is  generalh*  nearly  imperceptible  ; but 
on  decanting  the  siqiernatnnt  fluid,  after  a b w hours'  repose, 
and  placing  a few  drops  of  the  lowermost  layers  in  a capsule, 
a white  crystalline  seuiment  is  very  readily  distinguishable  ; 
and  this  when  examined  under  the  microscope  presents  a 


very  beautiful  appearance.  The  crystal*  are  mvanably 
sharply  defined  and  always  entire,  in  figure  perfectly  octa- 
hedral', differing  however  materially  in  the  acuteness  of 
the  terminable  angles:  if  these  are  vei^'  acute,  the  ciystaU 
are  seen  lying  on  their  sides  with  their  angles  and  edges 
exceedingly  distinct. 


OuUte  of  I-ioia  Crystsl*. 

Carbonic  Acid : Carbonate  f\f  Lime. — Carlmnic  acid  wsi 
long  ago  supposed  to  exist  in  urine,  although  its  existence 
in  this  fluid  is  doubted  by  Bentelius.  Dr.  Prout  says  Ihn 
he  has  frequently  met  with  this  acid  in  urine,  and  is  iso4 
freouently  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  urea,  which 
with  water  is  readily  converted  into  carbonate  of  ammoni* 
Carbonate  of  lime  U ocrarionally  found  in  the  urine,  int! 

probably  formed  by  the  reaction  of  carlronate  of 
nia  on  the  phosjdiatrc  salts:  the  urine  in  these  cases  is  al- 
kaline. Carbonate  of  lime  dissolves  with  effer>'escence  in 
dilute  acid. 

Pn4  is  often  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  urine.  Vpo;: 
standing,  the  pus  subsides  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  in  * 
state  more  or  loss  pulverulent,  and  the  fluid  resumes  iU 
transparent  character.  If  pus  he  present  as  well  as  rouciu. 
the  former  is  found  l.ving  on  the  latter,  and  present  a 
much  yellower  tint ; it  is  also  quite  opwjuc.  whereas  raurti' 
is  more  or  Jess  transjrarent.  A ready  teat  for  determinir.i: 
whether  the  deposit  from  the  urine  be  of  a purulent  ntlure, 
is  to  add  liquor  potasaa*  to  the  sediment  collected  in  a phi>! 
or  tt«t  lube.  If  it  be  purulent  it  will,  on  agitation,  forrr 
with  the  alkali  a transiuurent  viscid  compound. 
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Blood  U often  poured  out  in  abundance  from  the  mucous 
membrane  lining  the  urinary  passages,  and  is  generally 
diffused  through  the  urine,  or  is  passed  entire.  In  other 
ciMes  small  (luantities  of  blood  are  passed,  mixed  Vkith  pus 
01  mucus  or  alone,  aRer  the  urine  has  been  vnided. 
Wi  en  large  quantities  of  blood  are  passed,  especially  with- 
out fiun,  it  is  probably  a simple  exudation  from  some  part 
Oi  mucous  surface  of  the  urinary  organs ; on  the  other 
hanu,  when  the  blood  is  mixed  with  pus  or  mucus,  and 
pa«cU  with  pain,  it  denotes  ulceration  of  the  kidney  or 
bladder,  atid  may  be  combined  with  the  existence  of  a 
foreign  body  in  the  bladder.  Dr.  Willis,  and  other  writers, 
quote  several  authorities  to  show  that  hematuria  is  ende- 
mic in  some  countries.  M.  Chapotain,  for  instance,  informs 
us  that  in  the  Isle  of  France  children  from  their  infancy  are 
liable  to  btematuria  without  suffering  any  pain  from  it,  or 
Its  appearing  to  prejudice  their  general  heaJth.  M.  Salesse, 
a native  of  tne  Isle  of  France,  and  now  a practitioner  of 
medicine  there,  states  that  three-foiurths  of  the  children 
are  affected  with  hwmaturia  at  one  time  or  another.  In 
these  cases  the  bloody  urine  is  generally  observed  to  alter- 
nate with  that  which  la  chylous  or  oleo-atbuminous.  Dur- 
ing the  invasion  of  Upper  Eejpt  by  the  French,  many  of 
the  men  suffered  from  an  epidemic  hseroaturia. 

The  preceding  table,  constructed  by  Dr.  Marshall  Hall, 
gives  a good  synoptical  view  of  the  diseases  of  the  urine, 
their  causes,  and  the  most  appropriate  remedies. 

{Trmli  de^  MaUidtet  de*  tieint,  par  P.  Rayer.  tome  pre- 
mier, Paris.  1839;  On  ihn  Nature  and  Treatment  qf  Sto- 
mach and  Urinary  Ditea»et,  by  William  Prout,  M.D., 
third  edition,  London,  1840 ; * Oliservations  on  Ihinaiy 
Concretions  and  Deposits,’  by  Golding  Bird,  A.M.,  M.D., 
in  the  7th  vol.  of  Guy'*  Hoxjntal  Hep^irts  ; On  Di*ea*e*  of 
the  Bladder  and  ProHtate  Gland,  by  William  C'oulson, 
third  edition,  I.ondon.  1842 ; Observation*  by  John  T. 
Barr)'  Ott  Sulphur,  Phosithoru*,  in  the  same  work ; 
0/1  the  Chemteal  Discrimination  of  Vesical  Calculi,  by  E. 
A.  Scharling,  A. A.,  LL.H.,  translated  by  S.  Elliott  Hoskins, 
M.D.,  from  which  work  the  synojisw  of  the  disea.-^  of  the 
urine  is  taken.) 

URINO'MEiTEK,  an  instrument  for  ascer- 
tainingihe  weight  of  urine.  It  is  constructed 
on  the  principle  of  a common  hydrometer, 
and  consists  of  a glass-tube,  which  at  its 
lower  extremity  has  two  bulbs,  the  loxver 
one  Very  small,  containing  a hea>y  sub- 
stance, such  as  mercury,  and  the  other  im- 
mediately alwve  it  much  larger,  and  filled 
w ilh  air.  tubular  portion  contains  a scale 
denoting  with  certain  figures  the  specific 
gravity,  the  use  of  which  will  be  illustrated 
by  the  following  example: — Suppose  the 
water’s  edge  cut  (he  scale  at  figure  23,  then 
add  that  number  to  UXX),  and  the  specific 
gravity  will  be  1*025. 

URIYAN  LANGUACfE.  [Hisduvtax, 
xii.  227.T 

URKHAN.  fTi  RKKY,  XXV.  3W.] 

UKMIAH,  Lake.  [Azkrujjan  ; Pf.r- 

hJA.] 

ITRN.  [Vasks.] 

UROM.ASTIX.  rSTELi.to.] 

URSA  MAJOR  ami  URSA  MINOR  (the 
Greater  and  Lesser  Bear),  two  of  the  most 
remarkable  constellations  of  the  ntwthem 
hemisphere : the*  latter  as  containing  the  iwle  star,  or 
the  visible  star  which  U nearest  to  the  northern  pole  of 
the  heavens ; the  former  from  its  well  known  seven 
stare,  by  two  of  which  the  pole  star  is  always  reatlily  found. 
These  seven  stars,  which  are  «,  0,  y,  i,  t,  Z,  and  7 of  the 
coiutellation  Ursa  Major,  are  dUpos^  in  the  form  of  a 
quadrangle  joined  by  one  of  its  comers  to  a triangle,  and 
w ith  tills  description  it  would  be  difficult  to  avoid  finding 
tham  out.  A line  drawn  from  0 to  a,  the  two  pointer^,  as 
they  are  called,  passes  through  the  Pole  star  when  con- 
tinued : these  two  pninters  being  the  stars  of  the  quadran- 
gle which  arc  farthest  from  the  triangle.  This  Pole  star 
' rt  Ursa*  Muioris)  is  the  princiual  star  in  Urea  Minor,  which 
has  seven  stars  placed  togetner  in  a manner  very  much 
resembling  Urea  Major,  the  Pole  star  being  the  comer  of 
the  triangle  which  is  farthest  from  the  quadrangle. 

The  common  people  of  moat  countries  call  the  seven 
■tan  of  the  Great  Dear  by  the  name  of  * the  waggon,'  some' 


times  by  that  of  ‘the  plough.’  Aratusmost  distinctiy  says 
tiiat  both  the  bears  were  called  \vaggons  by  the  Greetes : 
tiNu  2i  fxiy  a/tftc  ixovsat 
ApxTot  iifia  rpo^dwtre,  t6  saXi^rat  aftaiat ; 
and  ‘ Charles'sWain*  is  familiar  to  all  our  readcre.  The  later 
stories  of  Grecian  mythology  are  hardly  worth  recording : 
the  nymph  CalUto  was  transformed  by  Diana  into  the 
Great  Bear  for  an  amour  with  Jupiter ; while  the  Levwr 
Bear  is  Cynosura  [Cv.NosunR],  one  of  the  nymphs  who 
nursed  Jupiter. 

The  following  arc  the  principal  stare  in  these  cuiistella- 
lations : 

Urta  Afajor. 
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Ursa  Minor. 
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URSERENTHAL.  ■ [Uri.] 

U'RSID.<E.  The  genus  Ur*u*  is  placed,  in  the  last  edi- 
tion of  the  Systemn  Natura  tliat  underwent  the  revision  of 
Linnaeus,  between  Mustela  and  Didelphis,  and  includes 
the  following  species — Arcto*,  metes,  lotor,  and  lu*eu*:  in 
other  words,  it  consists  of  the  true  Bears,  the  Badger,  the 
Raccoon,  and  the  Wolverene  or  Glutton. 

The  genera  which  form  Cuvier's  Plantiorada  will  be 
found  under  tliat  article. 

Mr.  Swainsou  makes  the  Bears  a subfamily,  Ursinw,  of 
hU  family  Mustelido',  placing  them  immediately  iRer  the 
MmlHinre.  Mr.  Hwainson's  Ursina  are  thus  defined  : — 

Walk  plantigrade;  grinders  more  or  leas  tuberculatcd  : 
stature  geaeraily  large;  carnivorous  and  frugivorous; 
claws  formed  for  digging;  tail  genemlly  short. 

Geneia : Mrles,  Briss. ; Vrsus,  Linn,  (with  the  subge- 
nera Prochilus,  111.  and  Helarcto*,  Horsf.);  Prochyon 
(Procyon),  Storr  ; and  Nasua,  Storr. 

Organization. 

Ursus.  (Linn.) 

The  cylindrical  bones  of  bears  come  nearer  to  those  of 
man  than  the  same  bones  in  any  other  quadruped : the 
femur  especially,  although  there  is  lait  a slight  depression 
for  the  iigamentum  teres,  is  closely  approximated  to  the 
same  bone  in  the  human  skeleton  ; and  hence  the  faculty 
possessed  W the  bear  of  rearing  itself  on  its  hind-legs  ami 
dancing.  The  caudal  vertebne  in  every  well-preserved 
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uVelHou — those  in  Die  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
fur  utttance— oxtenj  beyond  the  pelvis. 


Skclflton  Polar  Uvar. 


Digestive  Orgam. — Tlic  digestive  orgaiuof  the  Vrtidee 
rorrespund.  iw  might  be  expected,  with  their  dentition, 
uhicti  is  indicative  of  their  omnivorous  nature,  modified 
however,  according  a.a  the  vcgelable  or  animal  diet  pre^ 
vails  in  each  Kpci-ies,  In  the  Mu^cum  of  the  Royal  Coi< 
lege  ofSurgconH,  Nos.  6ilH  and  {Physioiogical  Seriet') 
are  longitudinal  sectioiu  of  the  omatl  intestine,  injected,  of 
Vnu»  arctoe,  in  which  the  mucous  membiwnc,  as  in  the 
lion,  is  not  produced  into  valt'ultr  cannive7ite»y  but  the  villi 
are  longer  and  coarser,  and  of  a flattened  instead  of  a cy- 
liMdric.'ii  form.  No.  7(N)  is  a smaller  section  from  a lower 
part  of  the  intestinal  canal  of  the  same  bear,  showing  that 
the  villi  have  here  disappeared,  and  that  the  mucous  coat 
is  raised  into  sliglit  tran'tvcise  mine  : some  small  patches 
of  glands  may  be  also  noticed  in  tliis  part  of  the  intestine. 
No.  7ttl  exhibits  the  duodenum  and  pancreatic  duct  of  the 
Hame  spetucs.  No.  543  D.  is  the  pylonc  end  of  the  stomach 
of  the  labiated  bear,  Urswt  hltnUit.  with  the  muscular 
fibres  proporlionably  augmented  at  (iiat  end.  Tlie  pylorus 
is  shut  up  towards  the  stomach  by  a valvulsr  protuberance, 
ns  in  the  manis  and  armadillo,  like  which  animals  Vrsue 
is.  in  its  natural  m1  ale.  insectivorous.  No.  7C0B. 
is  H portion  of  the  ileum  injeele<l  of  this  last-named  species, 
sltov.ing  a long  narrow  patch  of  aggregated  glandule. 
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j firain,  Nei'votu  Sytlem,  unt/ i/n-w*#.-- Hie  brain  is  fairly 
developed,  and  the  senses,  generally,  arc  acute : but  there 
is  notlung  that  would  justify  our  occupation  of  space  by  a 
particular  description.  We  would  refer  however  to  Uie 
I two  preparations  1515  A.  and  1515  B.,  in  tlie  College  Mu- 
! scum,  the  formc*r  being  the  us  hyoidcs  of  a Polar  bear,  and 
the  latter  the  dilated  extremity  of  the  tongue  of  the  same 
species.  Hic  upper  surface  of  the  tongue  is  characterised 
by  a mesial  longitudinal  groove,  and  by  the  cloae-set, 
small,  cquoJ-sizcd  papUls  : the  paivillse  on  the  sides  of  the 
under  surface  are  coarser. 

Circulatinn  and  Reepiratory  .Sy^/c/ns.— Nothing  rt  • 
quiring  particular  notice. 

L'nna^  and  Generalit'e  Hyetems. — The  kidney  of  the 
bear  is  divided  into  distinct  lobes  or  renules.  No.  1251)  in 
the  series  above  quoted  is  one  injected  wliich  belonged  to 
UrsuM  aretot.  Tlie  lobes  or  renules  are  sepaniled  from 
each  other  by  the  removal  of  the  delicate  cspeule  and  in- 
tervening cellular  tissue,  and  they  are  then  seen  to  he  sus- 
pended bom  the  tmnks  of  the  vessels  and  excretory'  dui-t 
like  a bunch  of  grapes.  No.  I2G0  is  one  of  the  lobes  or 
renules  of  the  same  kidney,  divided  to  show  the  coKical 
and  meiluliary  sulrstanees,  the  mammilla,  and  infundi- 
bular process  of  the  ureter,  the  whole  representing  a kidney 
of  simple  structure.  No.  ]‘2(X)  A.  U the  injected  kidney  of 
Ureujt  labiatns,  Tl»e  renules  are  separated  to  show  the 
principal  branches  of  the  ureter,  and  some  of  them  are  laid 
open  to  show  the  two  mammilla*  and  corresponding  eoiu>« 
ol  tubuli  which  they  contain.  No.  12GI  is  the  kidney'  of 
Ursue  Amertcanne,  with  the  capsule  and  connecting  cel- 
lular substance  removed  on  one  side,  but  lelt  on  the  other. 
No.  1262  is  the  kidney  of  the  polar  beai*  with  the  capsule 
removed  and  the  renules  partially  separated.  No.  128:1  is 
one  of  the  lobes  of  the  kidney,  and  the  supra-renal  gland 
of  Ursut  arctos. 

The  bears  have  no  vesicular  seminales ; they  liave  a bone 
in  the  penis.  No.  2515  of  the  series  above  quoted  shows 
the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  commencement  of  Die  urethra 
and  vasa  deferentia  of  Vrsus  arrUts.  The  va*a  deferentia 
are  injected  with  mercury  to  shqw  the  cellular  or  follicular 
structure  of  their  terminal  dilatations,  which,  though  in 
contact,  are  quite  disDnet  from  each  other,  both  as  to  their 
cavities  and  proper  substance : the  continuation  of  the 
vaa  deferens  beyond  the  dilated  part  is  at  first  wide,  but 
contracts  as  it  converges  towards  its  fellow  to  terminate  on 
the  verumonfanum. 

No.  2H05  exhibits  the  female  organs  of  a Polar  bear. 
The  ovaria  are  completely  enclosed  in  a reflected  capsule 
of  the  peritoneal  membrane,  like  the  testes  in  tlieir  tunica 
vaginalis  ; a small  opening  however  leads  into  the  ovarian 
capsule  at  the  part  next  the  horn  of  the  uterus.  The  fim- 
briated orifices  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  are  situated  close  to 
this  aperture  : the  tubes  pass  round  the  cajwule  in  a tor- 
tuous course  to  the  uterus.  The  two  cornua  uteri  com- 
municate with  a short  and  wide  corpus  uteri,  between 
which  and  the  vagina  there  appears,  in  the  preparation,  to 
be  no  very  distinct  boundary  ; a broad,  transverse,  rugous 
projection  of  the  lining  membrane  holds  Die  place  of  the 
os  tinca>.  The  vagina  is  separated  from  tne  urethro- 
sexual  canal  by  two  transverse  semilunar  folds  continued, 
one  from  each  side  of  the  longitudinal  eminence  upon 
i which  the  urethra  opens.  The  lining  membrane  of  the 
urethro-soxual  canal  is  chiefly  lemarkable  for  its  dark 
colour  and  sliarply-deflncd  ruga*,  which  are.  mostly  longi- 
tudinal, but  in  some  places  have  an  oblique  or  ]>ennifoim 
arrangement.  The  clitoris  He*  concealed  in  a deep  pre- 
putial cavity,  altaclied  throughout  its  whole  length  to  the 
anterior  or  under  part  of  the  urethro-sexual  canal.  Rria- 
tlcs  arc  inserted  into  the  right  horn  of  the  uterus  and  into 
the  urethra.  No.  2Hfx5  presents  the  female  organs  of 
Ureue  iabuttut.  Tlic  ovarian  capsules  are  artificially  dis- 
tended, and  that  on  the  left  side  is  laid  open  to  show  its  ■ 
lanrc  size  a.s  eom]>ared  with  the  ovarium.  This  organ  u 
bisected,  showing  the  different  colours  of  its  central  and 
su|>erficial  stroma,  and  the  i^inall  ovisacs  imbedded  in  the 
’alter.  Tlic  left  horn  of  the  utenis  ha*  the  whole  of  its 
cavity  exposed,  showing  the  obtuse,  depressed,  irregular 
proceikses  of  its  lining  membrane.  The  body  of  the  utenis 
offem  a very  contracted  area : it  terminates  by  a small, 
circular,  jiapilluse  ridge,  in  a short  but  wider  canal,  which 
tiuvers€.s  a similar  but  much  larger  prominence  or  os 
tinea* ; these  valvular  projections  are  longitudinally*  bi- 
sected ill  the  preparation : their  surface  is  minutely  ph-  : 
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The  Uniujv  membrane  of  the  vagina  preM?nt»  many 
saiall,  irre^lar,  tranBYerae  ruifse  at  it.-*  coinmencemenf, 
but  these  gratluaHy  |>asd  into  tiie  loni^itudinal  direetion  at 
its  termination  in  llie  urethro-sexual  canal,  which  U by  a 
larjfe.  corrupted,  valvular  fold.  Immediately  beyond 
this  fold  U the  u}>eniitg  of  the  urethra,  situated  between 
two  thick,  longitudinal  nigous  ridges.  The  greater  part 
of  the  urethro-sexual  canal  nas  a smooth  internal  surface. 

The  natural  history  of  tlie  various  species  of  Bbars  will 
be  found  under  that  title. 

Meles.  (Bliss.) 

Dental  formula  :->-incist'>ra,  — ; canines,  ■; — ; : molni’s, 
b i— “I 


TwUi  of  liwtfrr. 


For  the  natural  history  of  this  genus,  see  the  article 
B.vookr. 

Oulo.  (Ketz.) 

For  the  dental  formula  and  natural  history  of  tlve  genus, 
sec  Gcu). 

Prt»cyon.  (Storr.) 

Getm'ie  Chanictfr. — Three  last  niolai'swith  blunt  tuber- 
cles on  their  cniwns.  Muzzle  pointed.  Kars  small. 
Tail  very  long  and  hairy.  No  anal  foliicules.  Six 
ventral  mamma*.  Feet  pentadactylc  : claws  sharp;  the 
entire  sole  of  the  foot  applied  to  the  ground,  when  the 
animal  is  stationary  only ; in  progression  the  heel  is  raised. 

6 ' 1-1 

Dental  formula: — incisors,-^;  canines,  molars, 


Example,  Procyon  lotor  (L’rtug  iotor,  Linn.). 

No.  7&  of  the  series  above  quoted  sliows  the  anus,  with 
the  anal  glands  of  a Raccoon.  Tlie  excretory  orifices  of 
the  glands  open  on  each  side,  within  the  verge  of  the  anus. 
T^ey  are  surrounded  by  a strong  cap.s«lc  of  muscular 
fibres,  necessary  for  the  expulsion  of  the  unctuous  secre- 
tion ; these  fibres  have  l»een  removed  from  one  of  the 
glands.  No.  1222  is  the  kidney  of  a Raccoon  minutely 
injected  by  the  aiterics,  sltuwlng  its  simple  conglobate 
form,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  same  organ  in  the 
Bear.  Tlie  vascularity  of  the  vortical  substance,  and  the 
form  of  the  mammilla,  in  which  the  medullary  part  termi- 
nates, arc  also  well  displayed  in  this  preparation.  No. 
1834  is  the  great  omentum  of  the  same  animal,  showing 
the  reticulate  deposition  of  the  adipose  substance  in  that 
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TCHll  or  RACrtMD. 

part.  No.  105-1  shows  the  two  kinds  of  hair  with  which 
this  animal  is  fiimished.  No.  Ib5l5  C.  shows  the  glans  and 
ns  penis  of  a Raccoon.  The  distal  end  of  the  osmi  Ic  i*  nu 
expanded  subcircular,  convex,  imperibrate  disc,  which  •« 
simply  covered  with  the  skin  of  the  glans,  of  which  it 
forms  the  most  prominent  part : the  erectile  tissue  of  the 
glans  and  the  urethral  orifice  are  below  the  terminal  disc. 

There  is  also  a small  bone  in  the  clitoris  of  the  female. 

DfKn'ption. — Head  round,  with  a narrow  tapering  nose 
nrojecting  beyond  the  mouth,  black  at  the  end,  and 
ncxible ; the  lips  black.  Eves  moderately  large  and 
round,  with  a circular  pupil.  F'lliptical  ears,  low,  but  erect 
with  rounded  tips,  dirty  white,  whiskers  strong.  Short- 
haired  muzzle,  dirty  white,  the  colour  extending  round  the 
cheek  and  over  tho  eyes.  A dark  brown  mark  across  the 
eyes  and  cheek,  and  another  lietween  the  ey«i.  extending 
from  the  forehead.  Back  grizzlerl.  Belly  paler  than  the 
back.  Tail  bushy,  not  unlike  a fox’s  brush,  dirty  white, 
annulated  with  dark  rings.  Length  of  head  and  body,  2 
feet ; of  tail  (vertebrie).  Ok  inches. 

This  is  the  RtUon  of  the  French ; Raccoon  CCoon  in 
clipped  language)  of  the  Anglo-Americans ; Majmeh^ 
Yllamaton,  Startle^  and  CioatUimitcazque*  of  the  ftlexi- 
cans  ; and  Raccoon  Rear  of  Pennant. 

Geographical  Distribution.— animal.'  says  Dr. 
Richardson,  ‘inhabits  the  southern  parts  of  the  fur  dis- 
tricts, being  found  as  far-  north  as  Red  River,  in  lat.  50^. 
from  which  quarter  about  one  hundred  skins  arc  procured 
annually  by  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  If  tlicre  is  no 
mistake  as  to  the  identity  of  the  species,  the  Raccoon 
extends  farther  north  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  than  it 
does  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Dixon 
and  Portlock  obtained  cloaks  of  Raccoon  skins  from  the 
natives  of  Cook’s  River,  in  lat.  GO",  and  skint  supposed  to 
be  of  the  Raccoon  were  also  seen  at  Nootka  Sound  by 
Captain  Cook.  Lewis  and  Clarke  exprss'tly  state  that  the 
Raccoon  at  the  moutli  of  the  Coluniuia  is  the  same  with 
the  animal  so  common  in  the  United  States.  I)esmare>t 
says  that  the  Raccoon  extends  as  far  south  as  Paragm>y.* 

Habits,  ^-c. — ^The  ncgroe.s  of  Georgia,  near  Snvannoh, 
declare,  at  the  present  day,  that  at  low  tide  the  Raccoons 
I go  down  to  the  shore,  open  and  eat  oysters,  and  that  occn- 
I sionally  when  they  put  their  paw  in  to  take  out  a large- 
sized  oyster  (tliose  roollusks  are  often  of  great  size  in  that 
locality  i,  the  nj’ster  closes  his  htiell.and  holds  the  Raccoon 
in  this* living  trap  till  the  flowing  tide  drowns  the  four- 
footed  burglar,  unless  the  Voon  manages  to  bite  ofT  his 

* H«rMBilrt,  1.,  e.  I. 
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paw  and  v»ca)H‘  in  tiiu^.  The  plauturv  laugh  acomfuily  at 
this  Negro  narrative,  treating  it  as  an  idle  and  gruumne&s 
;alc.  Uut  zuolugists  well  know  that  the  information 
obtaine«i  from  umetlered  natives  in  newly  discovered  coun» 
tries,  and  from  those  whose  condition  of  life  requires  them 
to  be  much  in  the  open  air  and  abroad  in  more  civilized 
places,  is  not  to  be  despised,  and,  in  the  last*meutionc<l 
case,  is  generally  far  more  valuable  than  their  indolent  and 
hiYuiious  masters  can  impart.  We  think  that  we  shall  bo 
able  to  bring  forward  e\idence  which  will  lead  our  readers 
to  the  conclusion  that,  with  regard  to  this  Raccoon  stor>'. 
the  planter  deserves  to  be  laughed  at  more  than  the  Negro. 

\ve  will  begin  with  I,awson.  who  was  surveyor-general 
of  North  Carolina,  and  who.  in  his  ‘ History,’ fon/«mi«g 
the  erw't  d-ncripttou  and  NatunU  History  nf  that  country, 
tosrthrrinth  the  present  state  thereof.  And  a Journal  of 
a Thonxand  miles.  Travelled  through  several  J<!ations  of 
hot'  ns,  See.,  , 1714  . thus  writes 

‘ Tile  Raccoon  is  of  a dark  grey  colour  ; if  taken  young 
is  easily  made  tame,  but  is  the  drunkennest  creature  living, 
if  lie  can  get  any  liquor  that  is  sweet  and  strong.  They 
lu-e  intlicr  more  unluckvthan  a monkey.  When  wild  they 
lire  >ery  subtle  in  catcfiiiig  their  prey.  Those  that  live  in 
the  salt-water  feed  much  on  oysters,  which  they  love. 
They  watch  the  oyster  when  it  opens,  and  nimbly  put  in 
liieir  paw*  and  pluck  out  the  fish.  Hometimes  the.  oyster 
-'hots,  find  holifs  fast  their  jsitr  till  the  tid'‘  comes  in,  that 
they  are  drowned,  though  they  swim  very  well.  The  way 
that  this  auinial  catches  crabs,  which  he  grt*atly  adir'res, 
and  which  are  plenty  in  Carolina,  is  woiiRy  of  remark. 
When  lie  intends  to  make  a prev  of  this  fish,  he  goes  to 
a mar»h,  where,  sianding  on  the  fand,  he  let.n  his  tail  hang 
ill  the  water.  This  the  crab  takes  for  a bait,  and  fastens 
his  claws  therein,  which,  as  »oon  as  the  Raccoon  perceives, 
he  of  a sudden  springs  forward  u considerable  way  on  the 
land,  and  brings  the  crab  along  with  him.  As  soon  as  the 
fish  fimU  himself  out  of  his  element,  he  presently  lets  go 
his  hold ; and  then  the  Raccoon  encounters  him,  by  getting 
him  crosswise  in  his  mouth,  and  devours  him.  There  is 
a sort  of  small  Ijind-Crab,  which  we  call  a Fiddler,  that 
runs  into  a hole  when  anything  pursues  him.  Tliis  crab 
llie  Raccoon  takes  hv  putting  his  foie-foot  in  the  hole,  and 
pulling  him  out.  \Vitli  a tame  Raccoon  this  spurt  U ver}' 
diverting.  Hie  chief  of  his  other  food  is  all  sorts  of  wild 
fruits,  green  com.  and  such  as  the  bear  delights  in.  This 
and  the  Fossnm  art*  mucii  of  a bigness.  The  fur  makes 
good  hats  and  linings.  Ttie  skin  dressed  makes  fine 
women's  slioes.' 

Now  J.Awsoii's  authority  is  ver}'  good.  He  was  a sharp 
observ'er.  and  (here  is  an  air  of  truth  about  his  book  that 
places  it  ahove  suspicion.  Mr.  Lyell,  when  lately  in  Ame- 
rica, saw  the  prints  of  the  Raccoon  on  the  sands  at 
Georgia,  near  Savannah,  and  tmeed  them  fresh  to  the  beds 
of  oysters  exposed  at  low-tide.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
the  crabs  called  Fiddlers  still  abound  in  the  same  locality, 
and  the  turkeys  are  known  to  devour  multitudes  of  them  ; 
nor  is  it  too  much  to  suppose  that  the  Raccoons  which 
haunt  thereabout  come  in  for  their  Kharc.  liie  Proryon 
rancrirorti.i  of  GeoflVoy,  Baton  Crahier  of  BufTon,  Cnicn 
Crahier  of  Iji  Horde  and  the  inhabitants  of  Cayenne, 
seeks  on  the  shores  the  crabs  from  which  it  dcriscs  its 
name. 

Pennant  notices  the  Raccoon  as  * an  animal  easily  made 
lame  : veiy  gooil-natured  and  sportive,  but  as  unlucky  as 
a monkey  ; almost  always  in  motion;  veryinquUitive.'ex- 
amiiiiiig  everj'thinc 'vit^  its  paws  ; makes  u.«e  of  tliem  ns 
hands;  siLs  up  to  eat;  is  extremely  fond  of  sweet  things 
and  strong  liquors,  and  will  get  excessively  drunk  ; has  all 
the  cunning  of  a fox  ; ver)’  destructive  to  poultry,  but  will 
eat  all  sorts  of  fruits,  green  com,  &c. ; al  hw^water  feeds 
much  on  oysters ; will  tcalch  their  opening,  and  with  its 
fMiw  snatch  out  the.  fish  i sometimes  is  caufpit  in  the  shell, 
and  kept  there  till  drowned  by  the  coming  in  of  the  tide ; 
fond  also  of  crabs;  climbs  very  nimbly  up  trees;  hunted 
for  its  skin ; the  fur  next  to  tliat  of  the  Beaver,  being  ex- 
cellent for  making  hats.’ 

Now  let  us  turn  to  Catesby,  who  says  of  the  Raccoons, 
• they  are  numerous  in  Virginia  and  Carolina,  and  in  all 
the  northern  parts  of  Amenca,  and  are  a great  nuisance  to 
com  fields  and  hen-roo^ts ; their  food  is  also  t>crries  and 
all  other  wild  fruit.  A’ctir  the  sea  and  large  rivers,  oys- 
ters and  crabs  are  what  they  t.rry  much  subsist  on  ; they 
disable  oysters  when  open,  by  thrusting  in  one  qf  their 


paws,  but  are  often  eatch'd  by  the  sudden  closing  of  it. 
and  held  so  fast  {the  oyster  being  immoveably  fixed  to  a 
rock  of  others),  that  when  the  tide  comes  in  they  are 
drowned.  They  he  all  the  day  in  boUow  trees  and  dark 
sliady  swamps ; at  night  they  rove  about  the  woods  for 
prey.  Their  flesh  is  i>»teemed  good  meat,  except  when 
Ih^  eat  fish.’  , 

Dr.  Richardson,  speaking  of  the  liaccoon,  says.  * In  the 
wild  state  it  »lee)>s  by  day,  comes  from  its  retreat  in  the 
evening,  and  prowls  m liic  night  in  search  of  roots,  fruits, 
green  corn,  birds,  and  insects.  It  is  said  to  eat  merely  the 
brain  or  suck  the  blood  of  such  biixls  as  it  kills.  At  irw- 
icaier  it  freifuents  the  seashore  to  feed  on  crahs  and 
oysters.  It  is  fond  of  dipping  its  fuoil  into  water  before  it 
eats,  which  occasioned  Linnams  to  give  it  the  specific 
name  of  lotor.  It  climbs  trees  with  facilitv.’ 

So  much  for  the  statements  relative  to  the  Raccoon  in  a 
state  of  nature.  We  have  now  to  present  the  animal  to 
the  reader  in  a state  of  captivity,  and  here  again  we  ahail 
find  confirmation  of  the  liabits  ascribed  to  it  when  roaming 
free. 

In  Mr.  Bennett's  ‘ Tower  Menagerie  ’ we  find  a pretty 
vignette  of  two  Raccoons,  one  of  them  intent  upon  a large 
spider,  and  the  other  in  the  act  qf  opening  an  oyster.  * In 
captivity,'  says  Mr.  Bennett,  ‘ they  are  easily  tamed,  and 
even  appear  susceptible  of  some  degree  of  attachment  ; but 
they  never  entirely  lose  their  sentiment  of  independence, 
ana  are  consequently  incapable  of  complete  domesticatioa. 
When  placed  under  a certain  degree  of  restraint,  they 
appear  contented  and  happy,  are  fund  of  play,  and  take 
pleasure  in  the  cares.ses  of  their  friends  and  even  of 
strangers;  but  however  long  this  kind  of  domestication 
may  have  continued,  and  how  much  soever  they  may  seem 
reconciled  to  their  confinement,  the  moment  the  restraint 
is  withdrawn  and  they  feel  themselves  at  liberty,  the  love 
of  freedom  prevails  over  everv  other  consideriuion,  and 
they  become  as  wild  as  if  they  liad  never  been  reclaimed. 
In  eating  they  commonly  support  themselves  on  their 
hind-legs,  and  cany  their  Ibod  to  the  mouth  between  the 
fore-paws,  having  fin«t  plunged  it  in  water,  if  the  liquid 
element,  of  which  they  are  remarkablv  fond,  is  within 
reach.  This  singular  peculiarity,  the  object  of  which  is 
not  very  obvious,  but  from  which  the  animal  derives  his 
specific  name,  does  not  however  ap|>ear  to  be  constant 
and  uniform,  being  frequently  entirely  neglected.  The 
same  may  bo  said  of  their  fondness  for  shell-fish  and  mol- 
lusea,  for  which  they  are  generally  stated  to  have  a ^reat 
partiality,  someof  these,  line  the  handsome  fiair  now  liring 
m the  Menagerie,  displaying  the  greatest  address  and 
dexterity  tn  opening  the  shell  of  an  oyster  and  extracting 
its  contents,  while  others  absolutelv  refuse  to  touch  it.' 
{\Ki\K 


Tbe  Hae»iuM.  ^K.  T.  RetiMtl.) 


For  the  readiness  with  which  the  Raccoon  takes  to 
strangers,  we  can  answer  from  personal  obscrvatioti.  One. 
which  had  probahli  oscaj^ied  from  a menagerie,  was  caught 
in  a preserve  in  Dorsetshire  by  one  of  the  under-kccncr*. 
Tile  animal  became  at  once  familiar  with  him,  ran  aWut 
his  shoulden,  put  his  paws  in  his  pockets,  and  appeared 
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Mmuch  at  home  as  if  he  had  been  his  companion  for 
vear*. 

Utility  to  Man. — The  fur  is  used  in  the  hnt'nmnufac- 
turc,  and  the  flesh,  when  it  has  been  fed  on  vegetables,  is 
Mud  to  be  well-flavoured-  In  the  ‘ Pertecl  DeMcriptiun  of 
Virginia'  (1649),  among  the  beasts  are  enumerated 
’ 8 kt'^onnety  as  good  meate  as  Lambe.^ 


Mellivora.  (Storr.) 

General  characters  corres|>onding  with  those  of  Gulu. 
— Keet  pentadaetyie. 


of  ILitel.  I p.  C'n».) 


In  some  ^ints  this  genus  approximates  the  Hysenas:  in 
others,  the  Polecats  Zorillas,  and  Martins. 

No.  1414  of  the  • Physiological  Series*  {Mum.  Colt,  Chir.) 
is  the  left  fore-foot  of  the  Hatel,  showing  the  naked  skin 
i-overing  the  soft  cushions  on  the  under  surface  of  the  toes, 
rso  I6l0  is  a portion  of  the  integument  of  the  same  animat, 
including  the  external  orifice  of  tlie  meatus  auditorius, 
which  is  here  .suddenly  expanded,  and  the  cavity  provided 
with  slightly  elevated  margins  and  some  internal  folds  or 
riAings;  but  there  is  no  projecting  external  concha  in  this 
animal,  which,  as  it  hurrows  for  temporary  purposes,  has 
the  appaiatits  for  collecting  the  rays  of  sound  only  so  far 
develoDcd  as  was  compatible  with  subterraneous  progres- 
sion. No.  2904  shows  the  female  organs  in  this  s)>ecies. 
The  oyaria  are  completely  inclosed  in  peritoneal  capsules; 
»i  portion  of  the  right  capsule  has  been  removed  to  expose 
the  ovary,  which  presents  a smooth  and  even  exterior  : a 
liristle  is  placed  in  the  opening  of  the  opposite  capsule, 
'file  cavity  of  the  li  ft  horn  of  the  uterus  is  partly  exposed, 
to  show  the  thick,  longitudinal,  and  oblique  folds  of  the 
soft  lining  membrane,  'fhe  os  tincie  is  fumie<l  by  a double 
circular  prominence;  tlie  internal  suilace  al  the  com- 
mencement of  the  vagina  is  beset  with  numerous  and 
minute  oblique  rugflp,  which  become  larger  and  more 
longitudinal  as  the\  approach  the  urethro-sexual  canal ; 
the  vagina  opens  into  this  canal  by  a bilobed  lold  or  pro- 
jection, resembling  a second  os  tine®;  the  urethra  ojiens 
upon  the  anterior  lobe  or  prominence  of  this  fold.  The 
iimer  surtacc  of  the- urethro-scxiial  canal  is  very  smooth. 
The  left  anal  gland  is  laid  open  to  show  the  nnuoth  and 
glistening  epithelium  which  hrics  its  cavity. 

Mellivora  Ctipcntis. 

Z>cjrn/>/fo/i.— Hair  rather  smooth,  but  stiff  and  wiry. 


Body  above  from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  root  of  thi? 
tail  dull  ash-grey,  whitest  towards  the  heail.  Muzzle, 
space  round  the  eyes  and  ears,  limbs,  all  the  under  p;irts. 
and  rest  of  the  tail  black.  Claws  on  the  fore-feet  long,  the 
middle  three  longest,  the  internal  claw  placed  much  more 
backward  than  the  rest.  Bulk  about  that  of  a Badger. 
Total  length  three  feet,  the  tail  about  a sixth  of  the  length. 
Height  about  ten  or  twelve  inches. 

This  appears  to  be  the  Viverra  Ca-pvnKXM  of  Schreber, 
Gulo  Cajien»\$  of  Desroarest,  Metlivoru  Cuftensie  of  K. 
Cuvier,  f'irerra  mrliivora  and  C'r»ut  mrllirorm  of  Rlum- 
enbach,  Taxus  mellicom*  of  Tiedemann,  Melee  mellivora 
of  Thunberg,  Stinkhink»en  of  Kolbe,  ? Ratel  of  Sparrmann. 
Fizzler  Weeael  and  RtUel  of  Pennant,  Honey  of 

Shaw,  Honi^  /refer  of  tlie  Dutch  Cape  colonists,  and 
Rlaireau  Puant  of  La  Caille. 

Mr.  Bennett  observes  that  this  animal  was  first  clearly 
described  by  La  Caille  in  his  ‘ Voyage  to  the  Cape.’  under 
the  misapplied  designation  given  above  as  the  last 
synonym.  This  unmerited  epithet,  he  remarks,  has.  in  all 
probability,  given  rise  to  the  general  opinion  that  it  is  also 
the  animal  referred  to  by  Kolbe  as  the  Stinkbinksen  of  the 
Dutch  Colonists ; but  there  is  scarcely  anv  part  of  his 
account  of  that  disgusting  creature  w hich  fairly  warrants 
the  inference.  It  is  far  more  likely,  Mr.  Bennett  thinks, 
that  his  beast  was  the  Zorille,  to  which  alone,  of  all  the 
animals  of  Suutliern  Africa,  its  manners  bear  a close 
resemblance.  Sparrmann  described  it  with  tolerable  ac- 
curacy, under  its  Hottentot  and  Colonial  designation,  which 
it  still  retains.  Gmeltn  and  Shaw  have  subdivided  these 
synonyms  and  formed  two  species,  yiverra  Cojfen*i»  and 
f'itferra  mellivora.  Pennant,  who  gives  the  designations 
of  La  Caille,  Sparrmann,  and  Kolbe,  under  hU  title  Rafel, 
saw  John  Hunter's  living  Indian  specimen,  treated  it  as 
distinct  from  the  African  animal,  and  called  it  the  Indion 
Bfirfgcr,  out  of  which  .Shaw  made  his  UrttuK  Imhcue. 

‘ The  only  visilile  difference,*  says  Mr.  Bennett.  ‘ wliich 
we  have  been  able  to  detec-t  between  the  Asiatic  ami 
African  animals  consists  in  this,  that  the  latter  is  desiTil>ed 
as  possessing  a stripe  of  lighter  gray,  about  an  inch  in 
breath,  passing  from  behind  the  ears  along  each  side,  and 
forming  the  bounda^  of  the  two  colours,  which  is  entirely 
wanting  in  our  specimen,  and  in  the  figure  of  the  Indian 
variety  given  by  General  Hardwicke.’ 

Geograjikicfu  Distribution.— Africa  and  India. 

**  Habits^  — T^e  hide  of  this  quadniped  is  so  tough  and 

loose,  that,  according  to  Sparrman,  if  anybody  catches  hold 
of  it  by  the  back  part  of  the  neck,  it  is  able  to  turn  round, 
so  to  speak,  in  its  skin  and  bite  the  offending  arm.  The 
claws  of  the  fore-feet  are  longest  and  well  formed  for 
grubbing.  The  bees,  according  to  the  description  of  the 
author  last  quoted,  who  drew  his  information  from  the 
Hottentots,  furnish  the  principal  means  of  sulwisten«‘e  to 
the  Hatel.  These  im^ccts,  in  that  part  of  South  Africa 
where  the  Hatel  is  found,  us\ially  inhabit  the  deserted 
lairs  and  burrows  of  the  Ktlilopian  Boar,  the  Porcupine. 
&c..  and.  acconliiig  to  the  accounts  given,  the  Hatel. 
which  prey*  in  the  evening,  ascends  to  the  higlicsl  pait> 
of  the  deserts  to  look  out,  and  will  then  raise  its  paw  before 
its  eyes  to  prevent  their  being  daziled  hy  the  sun.  Hero 
he  watches  and  listens  for  the  Honey^Guule  Curkon  [Indi- 
CATORiN.c],  whieh  serves  both  the  Hottentot  ami  qundru])(Hi 
as  a conductor  to  the  bees’  store,  or  for  the  fliglit  of  the 
bees  themselves.  If  the  l>east  have  luck  to  trace  the  guide 
or  the  Insect  it  follows,  ami  ifthe  nest  be  on  the  ground  or 
near  it,  undermines  it  with  its  natural  digging  instruments, 
and  secures  the  contents.  If  the  nest  be  in  the  tree,  th«‘ 
Ratel,  which  cannot  climb,  gnaws  the  trunk  in  it.*  unavail- 
ing rage,  leaving  marks  which  the  Hottentot  well  know*  jk 
indicative  of  the  treasure  above. 

Mr.  Bennett  well  observes  that  the  dentition  nf  the 
Ratel  is  much  at  variance  with  the  diet  aliovo  attributed  to 
him,  and  that  the  accuracy  of  these  accounts  may  be 
doubted.  'It  requires,*  sa\*s  he,  ‘the  most  positive  evi- 
dence to  convince  u*  that  an  animal,  the  number  ami  dis- 
position of  whose  teeth  correspond  more  closely  with  those 
of  the  cats  than  anv  other  quadruped  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  and  exhibit  a carnivorous  character  scarcely, 
if  al  all,  inferior  to  that  which  is  evidenced  bv  the  same 
organs  in  the  Hyaenas,  should  subsist  cntiivly.  ns  fr*»m 
these  accounts  we  arc  left  to  believe,  upon  the  jietty  rnpine 
of  a hive  of  bees  and  the  honied  prixluce  of  their  comb. 
Still  there  exiiit  such  decisive  marks  of  a diminished 
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capacity  for  pro)iiu;  on  animal  food  in  t)ic  thickset  and 
clumsy  form  of  its  body,  the  shortneM  of  its  limbs,  its ' 
partiully  plantigpriule  wafic,  the  structure  of  its  claus,  the 
elont^ation  of  its  muzzle,  and  even  in  the  form  of  the  teeth 
themh4‘lvea,  as  to  induce  us  to  pauac  before  we  determine  i 
to  reject  the  popular  testimony  as  unworthy  of  credit, 
although  we  must  regard  it  aa  doubtful  on  some  particular 
points,  and  insufficient  and  imperfect  on  the  whole.*  ; 

Of  the  habits  of  the  Indian  animal  General  Hanlwicke  ^ 
gives  a very  different  account.  He  notices  it  as  found  in 
tH'veml  parts  of  India,  on  the  high  banks  of  the  Ganges  and 
the  Jumna,  whence  it  rarely  comes  forth  by  day,  but 
prowls  at  night  round  the  dwellings  of  the  Mohammedan 
natives,  and  scratches  up  the  newlyburied  dead  bodies, 
unless  the  graves  are  protected  by  a covering  of  thorny 
bushes.  So  quickly  does  it  burrow,  that  it  will  work  itself 
under  cover  in  the  hardest  ground  in  ten  minutes.  The 
natives  sometimes  dig  them  out  and  take  them  alive ; but 
the  old  ones  arc  secured  with  difficulty  and  seldom  live 
Jong  in  cMtivity.  The  young  however  are  docile  and 

fdavl'ul.  l^(  ir  food  is  flesh  in  any  state,  but  birds  and 
iving  rats  appear  to  be  very  acceptable.  Tliey  arc  fond 
of  elimbing.  but  climb  clumsily,  although  they  will  ramble 
securely  along  every  arm  of  a branching  tree,  if  it  be  suffi- 
ciently stiong  to  trear  their  tveight.  Much  of  the  day  is 
passed  in  sleep,  but  at  night  they  are  watchful,  and  pro- 
claim their  uncajuness  by  a hoarse  call  or  bark  from  the 
throat. 

The  specimen  described  by?  Mr.  Bennett  came  from 
Ma<lras : it  was  for  a time  an  inhabitant  of  the  menagerie 
of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  and  we  can  vouch 
for  the  accuracy  of  the  following  description  : — 

• As  far  as  its  manners  have  yet  been  developed,  it 
appears  to  Ik*,  with  reganl  to  man  at  least,  one  of  the 
most  playful  and  good  tempered  of  beasts,  soliciting  the 
attention  of  almost  every  visitor  by  throwing  its  clumsy  body 
into  a variety  of  antic  postures,  and  when  noticed,  tumbling 
head  over  heels  with  every  sjmptom  of  delight.  But 
towaids  animals  it  exhibits  no  such  mildness  of  temper; 
and  it  is  curious  to  obser\c  the  cat-like  eagerness  with 
which  it  watches  the  motions  of  any  of  the  smaller  among 
them  that  happen  to  pass  before  its  den,  and  the  instinctive 
dread  manifested  by  the  latter  on  perceiving  it.  Its  food 
is  of  a mixed  nature,  consisting,  like  that  of  the  bears  and 
Ollier  less  carnivorous  beasts,  of  bread  and  milk  in  the 
morning,  and  flesh  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day.’  (Z<x>/o- 
foiiicixl  (ianlcnt.) 


The 


Fossil  Ursidt. 

To  the  lUt  of  foM.il  Bears  enumerated  in  the  article 
Beaks,  .and  the  fossil  Giutt  ''«  noticed  in  the  article  Gulo, 
we  have  to  add  the  Raccoon,  figured  by  Dr.  Buckland 
among  the  recent  aiul  I'omiI  animals  of  the  first  tertiary 
period  ^Eocene  of  Lyoll : and  described  as  found  in  the 
gypsum  of  the  Ba«in  of  Feris. 

The  resort  of  the  Kaeroons  to  the  .«»ca.diore  in  search  of 
oyster^!.  &e„  and  of  the  Turkeys  to  the  same  locality  for  ‘ 
the  purpose  of  feeding  upon  the  Fiddler  Crabs  above  j 


noticed,  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  study  the 
suldect  of  fossil  footsteps,  ripple-marks,  &c. 

The  great  geomphical  range  of  the  ftir-clad  gentu 
Urtut,  m the  coldest  and  hottest  regions,  suggests  the 
notion  that  extinct  Elephants  and  Mastodons  ni^ht  have 
been  eqiially  adapted  to  extremes  of  climate.  The  thick 
fur  of  tne  frozen  Elrphatvt  of  Siberia  will  at  once  occur 
to  those  who  think  on  this  siiUect. 

I'RSINS,  ANNE  MARIE  DE  I^\  TREMOUILLE, 
PKINC'ESSE  DES,  was  remarkable  in  her  day  for  her 
daring  and  restless  spirit  of  political  intri^e.  She  was 
daughter  of  I^Aiuis  de  la  Tremouille,  duke  oi  Noirmoutier ; 
wa^  bom  before  1G42,  and  married,  in  1059,  Adrein  Blaise 
de  Talleyrand,  prince  of  C'halais.  Her  husband  was 
banished,  in  1603,  for  being  engaged  in  a duel ; and 
she.  following  him  to  Italy,  was  led  by  his  death  a widow 
in  a foreign  land.  In  1G75  she  married  the  old  and 
rich  duke  of  Bracciano,  head  of  the  Orsini  family,  alter 
whose  death  she  sold  the  ducliv,  and,  retaining  only  his 
family  name,  was  called  * la  Ihincesse  des  Vrsins,’  by 
which  name  she  is  known  in  histoiy.  Rome  was  in  her 
time  looked  upon  as  the  best  school  of  state  intrigue  ; and 
the  voluptuous,  haughty,  subtle,  and  dexterous  princess 
was  soon  recognised  as  one  of  the  lending  spirits  of  that 
court.  In  17UI,  when  Philip  V.  of  Spain  was  married  to 
the  princess  of  Savoy,  the  choice  of  a camerara-major 
occasioned  considerable  embarrassment.  I>ouis  XlV. 
neither  dared  to  confide  the  post  to  a Spanish  lady,  nor  to 
give  umbrage  to  the  S|>aniards  by  the  ap]K)intment  of  a 
French  lad)*-  Madame  des  Ursins,  an  Italian  princess, 
though  a Frenchwoman  by  birth,  was  ultimately  fixed 
u^n,  and  in  1701  she  Joined  her  royal  mistress  id  Nice. 
With  the  exception  of  a brief  interval  (in  1704\  the 
princess  retaineil  the  post  of  camerara-major  till  the 
queen's  death  in  1714.  Previous  to  her  ephemeral  dis- 
grace the  princess  courted  the  alliance  of  the  Spanish 
party  at  court ; after  her  return  she  appears  to  have  octed 
entirely  by  the  direction  of  Madame  Maintenon.  Aller 
the  death  of  the  queen  the  chief  solicitude  of  Madame  des 
Ursins  was  to  select  a new  wife  for  Philip,  over  whom  she 
might  exercise  as  unbounded  a control  as  over  her  pre- 
decessor. Alberoni.  by  his  false  representations  of  the 
character  of  Elizabeth  Famese,  persuMed  her  to  promote 
the  king's  union  with  that  princess.  The  first  step  of  the 
new  queen  was  to  drive  tne  camerara-major  from  court 
w ith  indignity ; a step  to  wliich  the  king  submitted  without 
remonstrance,  and  against  which  the  court  of  France 
otTered  no  objection.  Hopeless  of  returning  to  Spain,  the 
Princess  des  Vrsins  retired  to  Rome,  but,  unable  to  live 
without  the  excitement  of  political  intrigue,  she  thrust  her 
services  upon  the  Pretender  James  Stuart,  who  allowed 
her  to  do  the  honours  of  his  house,  till  her  death  in 
December,  1722.  Madame  des  Ursins  wa^  a mere  courtier ; 
her  political  struggles  were  exclusively  personal.  She 
could  make  and  unmake  fricndships^supplant  favourites 
^recover  power  when  undermined  ncrself-^ul  of  govern- 
ing a state  she  does  not  appear  to  have  had  even  the 
shadow  of  an  idea.  She  was  merely  one  of  those  idle 
though  gaudy  weeds  which  grow  up  in  courts,  and  are  of 
no  use  even  when  they  supplant  triflers  as  worthless  as 
themselves.  The  memoire  and  letters  of  the  Princess  des 
Ursins  interest  us  in  the  same  way  that  *Gil  Bias'  does— by 
their  mixture  of  passion  and  adventure.  In  this  point  of 
view  her  correspondence  with  the  Marrclial  de  Villeroi, 
and  still  more  her  correspondence  with  Madame  Maintenon 
(both  have  been  published;,  are  very  edifying.  It  is  clear 
from  those  letters  that  all  her  unquestionable  energy  and 
versatility  only  enabled  her  to  make  her  power  the  means 
of  more  embroiling  the  perplexed  affairs  of  Spain  during 
the  War  of  Succeseion. 

URSI'NUS,  FU'LVIUS.one  of  the  most  eminent  Italian 
scholars  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy.was  bom  on  the  2nd  of 
December,  1329,  at  Rome.  He  was  the  natural  son  of  a 
commander  of  the  order  of  Malta,  who  belonged  to  the 
noble  family  of  the  Orsini.  During  his  early  years  his 
education  was  conducUd  with  great  care,  but  aherwards 
a dispute  aioee  between  bis  mother  and  his  father,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  she  and  her  child  were  cast  upon  the 
world  without  any  means  of  subsistence,  and  mic  was 
obliged  to  seek  support  by  begging.  However,  some  early 
indications  of  talent  which  the  boy  evinced  procured  him 
a place  as  ‘ cicricus’  in  the  ehufch  of  St.  John  in  the 
Lttteran.  Here  he  attracted  the  attention  and  gained  the 
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fttUchment  of  a canon  of  the  name  of  Gcntilio  Dvlfini,  who 
not  only  took  him  into  hi:i  house,  but  also  instnicte<l  him 
in  the  I^tin  and  Greek  Iaii|;;ua^e8.  'fhe  amiable  character 
of  Ursinus,  hU  industry,  and  his  talents,  induced  tlie  canon 
to  use  all  his  influence  in  his  behalf ; and  after  Ur- 
aiuus  had  been  ordained  priest,  he  obtained  successively 
several  preferments  in  the  church,  and  became  at  last  the 
successor  to  his  benefactor.  He  now  formed  the  acquaint- 
ance and  friendship  of  the  most  distint^dshed  and  learned 
men  in  Rome  and  Italy.  Cardinal  Kainutius  made  him 
his  librarian;  and,  after  his  death.  Cardinal  Alexander 
Famese  en^i^cd  his  services  for  the  same  purpose.  In 
these  positions  he  was  vciy  liberally  rewarued,  and  had 
also  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  all  the 
treasures  of  autient  literature  and  art  which  were  then 
known.  Cardinal  CorafTa  recommended  him  to  Pope 
Gregory  XIII..  and  procured  him  an  annual  pension  of  200 
ducats.  The  ample  income  which  he  now  enjoyed  enabled 
liim  to  spend  considerable  sums  on  books,  MS!^.  of  autient 
authors,  and  a valuable  archaeological  museum,  and  to 
amiport  hts  mother,  for  whom  he  always  showed  a tender 
aneclion.  When  he  was  advanced  in  years  he  made  his 
will,  in  which  he  bequeathed  his  museum  to  Cardinal  Odo- 
ardo  Faniese,  his  M^.  to  the  Vatican  libnury,  his  printed 
books  to  Horatio  Lancelotti,  and  the  sum  of  20tX)  crowns 
to  Gentilio  Delhni,  bishop  of  Camarino,  who  was  probably 
a near  relation  to  liis  early  benefactor.  He  died  at  Home 
on  the  18th  of  May,  1600. 

FuWius  I’rsinus  possessed  very  exteiuuve  learning,  and 
he  was  a man  of  good  sense  and  talent.  His  knowledge  of 
antient  MSS.  wasvery  great,  and  he  w’as  particularly  skilled 
in  deciphering  them.  Of  tliis  art  he  appears  to  have  made 
a sort  of  secret,  upon  which  he  avoidecl  giving  any  informa- 
tion when  he  was  asked.  His  works,  which  are  very  nu- 
merous, consist  of  commentaries,  critical  and  excgetical,  on 
antient  writers,  editions  of  them,  and  original  treatises  on 
antiquarian  subjects.  Among  his  commentaries,  which 
are  usually  very  short,  but  useful  for  the  critical  study  of 
the  antients,  the  most  important  are  those  on  the  ‘ Scriptures 
Rci  Rusticae  on  tlie  Homan  historians,  such  as  Sallust, 
Cipsar,  Li^,  Velleius,  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  Spartianu.s,  and 
others,  'fliese  notes  on  the  Homan  historians  are  reprinted 
at  the  end  of  his  • Fragmenta  Historicorum  Homanorum,’ 
Antwerp,  159;!,  Bvn.  His  notes  on  Sextus  Pomponius 
Festiis  are  printed  in  several  subsequent  editions  of  this 
grammarian  : those  on  all  the  works  of  Cicero  appeared 
at  Antwerp,  1581,  Rvo.,  and  are  also  contained  in  Lambi- 
nvw's  edition  of  Cicero.  Besides  the  fragments  of  the  Ro- 
man historians,  he  edited  a collection  of  the  lyric  and  ele- 
giac poets  of  Greece  ; and  in  1582  he  published  the  first 
edition  of  the  * Eclogae  de  LegntionilnuO  which  contained 
various  parts  of  the  works  of  Polybius,  Dionysius,  and 
Appian,  which  had  until  then  been  unknown.  Among 
the  original  dissertations  of  Ursinus  we  may  mention I 

1,  * Famlliae  Romanac,  quae  reperiuntur  in  antiquis  nu-  ' 
roismatibus,'  of  which  an  improved  and  enlarged  edition 
was  published  by  C.  Paiin,  IGG.!.  It  is  also  printed  invol. 
vii.  of  Qraevius's  ‘ Thesaunis  Antiquitatum  Romanarum.' 

2,  ‘ Imagines  et  Elogia  Virorum  illustrium,  e marmoribus, 
iiumis,  et  gemmis  expressae.’  Tlic  best  edition  is  that  of 
J.  Faber  (160G),  with  a commentary.  3,  An  appendix  to 
Ciaconius's  treatise  * De  Triclinio  Romano.’  A IJfe  of 
Ursinus,  in  which  his  will  also  is  printerl.  wa.n  published 
by  Joseph  t^talio.  Home,  1657,  Rvo.  It  is  reprinted  in 
the  * Vitae  Selectae  eruditorum  quorunilam  Virorum,*  pub- 
lislied  at  Breslau,  1711. 

(Compare  Tomasini,  Elogia  : Niceron.  dt'S 

Uominet  IUu$tres,  vol.  xxiv. ; Jbeher,  Allgem.  {Jelehrten- 
Leric,') 

UHSI'NUS,  Z ACHiVRPAS,  a celebrated  German  divine 
of  the  sixteenth  eenlurv'.  was  bom  at  Breslau  on  the  18th 
of  July,  1.534.  He  stutlied  at  Wittenberg,  and  as  he  was 
Tery  poor,  he  was  obliged  to  live  on  gratuities  and  on  what 
he  could  cam  by  private  lessons.  His  uncommon  perse- 
verance and  industry  gjiined  him  the  friendship  of  Me- 
lanchthon,  who,  in  1557,  took  him  with  him  to  the  con- 
fereiico  at  Worow.  From  Worms  Ursinuswent  to  Geneva, 
and  thence  to  Paris,  fur  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a know-- 
ledge  of  French  and  of  studying  Hebrew  under  Mercer. 
Almost  immediately  after  his  return  to  Wittenberg  he  was 
appointed  rector  of  the  Gymnasium  Eltsabetliannm  at 
Breslau,  in  1558.  Being  a follower  of  Mel^chthon,  he 
soon  became  involved  m theological  controversies  wiLli 
r.  C.,  iN*o.  1C24. 


the  strictly  Lutheran  divines  of  Breslau  respecting  tlio 
nature  of  the  Lonl’s  supiier  and  baptism,  and  he  wa.s  de«ig- 
nated  by  the  name  of ‘the  Sacramentarian.’  lie  explained 
his  own  views  on  these  subjects  in  a dihsertation,  but  as  he 
could  not  silence  Ills  adversaries,  and  as  he  himself  was 
not  inclined  to  continue  the  controversy,  he  a»kcd  leave  to 
resign  in  1560,  and  went  to  Zurich,  where  he  met  with  .a 
kind  and  hospitable  reception  from  Peter  Martyr,  Gesner, 
Simler,  and  others.  He  ha<l  not  been  much  more  than  a 
twelvemonth  at  Zurich,  when  he  was  invited  to  a professor- 
ship in  the  Collegium  Simientiae  at  Hi'idellicrg.  In  the 
year  1562  he  was  made  lector  of  Divinity,  and,  at  the 
command  of  the  elector  palatine,  Frederic  III.,  Ursinus 
drew  up  the  famous  Heidelberg  Catechism,  winch  was  sub- 
sequently adopted  by  all  the  German  Calvinists  as  the  ex- 
position of  their  creed.  It  w'as  fiercely  attacked  by  the 
Lutherans,  such  as  Hacius,  Heshusius,  and  others.  Tlu' 
elector  ordered  Ursinus  to  write  a defence  of  it,  which  n|>- 
peared  in  1563.  in  German.  The  attacks  upon  the  elector 
and  his  prol^gi*  however  did  not  proceed  from  Lutheran 
divines  alone ; and  the  elector  vyas  cliarged  by  some  princes 
of  the  empire  with  protecting  and  propagating  doctrines 
contrary  to  the  Augsbuig  Confession.  Ursinus  was  again 
called  upon  to  write  a defence  of  his  doctrines.  This  he 
did  in  1563,  in  a work  called  ‘ Exegesis  VcraeDoctrin.ac  de 
Sacramenlis  contra  Bacmeisterum.’  In  1.564  Ui^nus  at- 
tended the  colloquy  at  Manlbrunn,  at  which  he  spoke 
with  great  ener^' against  Brentius  and  Schmidlinus,  and 
the  doctrine  of  Ubiquity  maintained  by  them.  About  the 
same  time  the  elector  founded  some  new  educational  esta- 
blishments at  Amberg,  Heidelberg,  and  Neuhaus ; and 
Ursinus,  at  his  request,  drew  up  the  rules  for  their  adminis- 
tration. The  manner  in  which  he  discharged  this  and 
other  duties  raised  Ursinus  so  high  in  the  esteem  of  his 
prince,  that  in  1571,  when  the  professorship  of  theology’ 
m the  university  of  Lausanne  was  olfered  to  him,  amt  he 
seemed  inclinea  to  accept  it,  the  elector  took  the  pains  to 
persuade  Ursinus  to  remain  at  Heidelberg.  Tlie  elector 
palatine  Frederic  III.  died  in  1577,  and  was  succeeded  by 
nia  son  Ludwig,  on  which  a great  change  took  place  in 
the  palatinate  ; for  as  thi.s  prince  tolerated  only  strict  Lu- 
therans among  his  clergy  and  in  the  university,  Ursimis  and 
hu  di-sciplos  were  obliged  to  quit  Heidelberg  in  1378,  and 
went  to  Neustadt,  where  he  was  immediately  appointed 
professor  of  theology  at  the  gymnasiuni  which  was  just 
established  there.  Here  Ursinus  taught  theology  and 
logic,  and  continued  his  studies  without  any  further  dis- 
turbance until  his  death,  on  the  Cth  of  March,  L583. 

Ursinus  was  a modest,  though  very  passionate  man  ; but 
he  exercised  great  control  over  his  ^lasaions.  and  he  is  said 
never  to  have  answered  an  objection  immixlialely.  He 
had  no  talent  for  preaching,  and  he  discontinued  it  as  soon 
as  he  discovered  nis  unfitness.  His  diligence  and  appli- 
cation were  extraordinary:,  and  in  order tliat  he  might  not 
be  disturbed  by  intniders.'he  put  the  following  inscriplitn 
on  the  door  of  Kis  study  - 

* Amic*.  quLK|>iu  liie  vmii, 

I Attl  asito  pnucis.  aut  abi, 

I Alii  raa  laboruitcm  adjnra  t* 

! Some  of  his  works  were  at  the  time  translated  into  F.nglisli ; 
for  instance,  his  exposition  of  the  Heidelberg  Cateebisni. 
under  the  title  of ‘Summe  of  the  Christian  Religion,’  trans- 
lated by  Henry  Parric.  1587.  4to.  All  his  works  were  col- 
lected and  publislied  after  his  death,  at  Neujtadt,  15K7 ; but 
the  best  and  most  complete  edition  is  that  which  was 
edited  by  his  former  pupils,  David  Pareus  and  Quirinus 
Reuterus,  at  Heidelberg,  1012.  3 vols.  foK 

(M.  Adamiis.  ViUte  Germanorum  Theologonim ; Bayle, 
Diciionnaire  Hitt,  et  Critiqw,  under  ‘ Ursinus.’; 

URSI'NUS,  BENJAMIN,  a descendant  of  the  cele 
brated  Zacharias  Ursinus,  distinguished  himself  as  a Lu- 
theran preacher  during  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century'.  He  was  at 
first  court  preachor  to  the  elector  of  Brandenburg.  In 
1701,  when  Frederic  I.  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Pnis-sia, 
he  made  Ursinus  bishop,  and  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  no- 
bility. Ursinus  used  to  begin  his  sermons  with  the  words 
* Once  upon  a time.’  When  Freiieric  I.  died,  in  1713.  his 
successor,  Frederic  William  I.,  who  employed  himself  in 
regulating  the  finances  of  his  kingilom  and  reducing  the 

Eub/ie  expenditure,  aUo  reduced  the  salary  of  his  bishop, 
Irsinus.  The  bishop  petitioned  that  his  former  ineomo 
might  be  restored : the  king  replied  bv  a letter,  which 
Vol.  N.XVT.-K 
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contaim'il  only  the-ic  woinJs  ‘ All  that  \va«  once  upon  a 
time/  Tlic  w'mions  j>rcached  by  Vrsinus  on  various  great 
court  orcasionH  arc  haid  to  be  superior  to  those  of  other 
preachers  of  the  fimt*.  both  in  style  ami  nmlter. 

(Jtkher,  Aficem.  Grl'^hrlfn-lA’rirnn,  iv.,  p.  1735.) 

URSULINKts,  an  onlcr  of  *mns  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
chnrcK  Ibumlcd  about  the  year  15.‘J7.  by  Angela  Merici, 
commonly  called  Angela  of  ftrescia,  who  was  bom  in  1511, 
at  Desenzano.  on  the  Ijigo  lii  Ganla,  and  died  at  Brescia, 
2Ut  March,  1340.  The  inslitution  was  formally  approved 
of  and  confirmed  bv  Poi>e  Paul  III.,  in  1544,  and  it  was 
upon  this  occasion  that  tne  name  of  Ursulines  was  given 
to  the  order,  after  the  famous  Brilish  Saint  Ursula,  respect- 
ing whom  ami  her  1 l.OOO  'or,  as  others  say,  71 XHX)  virgins), 
the  rca<ler  jnay  consult,  besides  the  Martyrologics,  Selden's 
note  on  the  eighth  song  of  Drayton  s ‘ Pnlyolbion.*  It 
appears  however  that  Angela,  who.  young  as  she  was,  had 
been  electcvl  the  fiist  supeiior  of  her  order,  and  had  mied 
it  with  great  wi«iom  for  tlie  two  or  three  years  she  lived, 
had  selected  or  suggested  IhLs  designation  for  it  before  she 
dietl.  The  approbation  of  bis  predecesw^r  was  renewed  by 
jh)pc  Gregor)'  XIII. . in  1571.  with  additional  privileges, 
wliii'h  were  afterwards  confirmed  by  Sixtus  V'.  and  Paul  V. 
The  order  of  the  Urvulines  was  designed  mainly  for  the 
snccmirof  iwverty  and  sicknevi,  and  for  the  education  of  the 
young;  atid  wherever  it  W'ns  established  the  nunspnncipally 
devoted  themselves  to  these  services,  in  renderirkg  which 
they  mixed  freely  with  the  world,  much  in  the  same  man- 
ner a*  the  members  of  the  various  orders  of  Charily  have 
ilways  been  accustomed  to  do.  At  first  indeed  they  neither 
round  themselves  by  the  usual  irrevocable  vows,  nor  even 
lived  together  in  communilicB : and  there  appear  to  have 
been  always  some  members  of  the  order  who  continued  to 
reside  with  their  families  or  by  themselves  at  their  own 
houses.  In  course  of  time  however  the  Ursiilinea,  like 
the  other  religious  orders,  came  for  the  most  part  to  In* 
distributed  in  monastcrica.  especially  in  France,  where  they 
chiefly  flourished.  The  l\r>t  house  of  UrsuJine  nuns  wa.s 
founded  at  Paris,  in  1004.  by  Madame  de  Sainte  Bcuve, 
and  the  members  first  took  the  three  solemn  vows  in  1G14, 
in  conformily  with  a bull  of  Paul  V.,  granted  13th  June, 
1G12.  A note  on  the  article  * Angela  Merici’  iu  the  .Supple- 
ment to  the  * Riographie  Universelle’  states  that  there 
were  before  the  Revolution  115  dependencies  on  the  chief 
house  of  the  order  at  Paris,  including  one  cstahliKht'd  at 
Qticbr-c  In  Canada.  But  Helyot,  in  his  * Hisloire  des  Ortlres 
Monastiques.*  savs  that  when  ho  wrote  (1715:  there  were 
more  than  3.50  Ursuline  convents  In  France.  For  further 
•nformation  rc.spccling  the  Ursulines,  both  of  France  and 
•ithcr  Homan  (athoUc  countries,  the  reader  may  consult 
ibis  last-mentioned  work.  vol.  iv.,  chapters  20  to  32  in- 
clusive, pp.  1.50-223.  Helyot  gives  twenty  plates  of  the 
costume  of  the  order,  whicK  appears  to  have  h^vw  black  in 
home' countries  ami  white  in  others,  and  to  have  varied 
in  other  respects,  os  well  a.>i  in  colour. 

URSUS.  [Hkars;  Ursid.«.] 

URTI'CA  (from  wro),  a geiuis  of  plants  known  under  the 
common  name  of  Nettle.  Nettle  is  the  same  word  as  the 
Anglo-Saxon  ne/e/,  or  t4/pJI,  a needle,  whicli  is  applied  to 
these  plants  on  account  of  their  pohsesLstng  small  bristles  or 
prickles  which  have  a stinging  property.  This  genus  ii* 
the  type  of  the  natural  order  Urficacc*.  The  flowers  are 
either  montBcious  or  dioecious.  The  staminiferous  flowers 
have  a single  perianth  of  4 leaves,  containing  the  rudiment 
of  a pistil.  The  pistiiliferous  flowers  have  a single  perianth 
of  2 leaves;  a scssile  stigma,  and  a dry  fniit  containing  a 
single  bccd.  Most  of  the  species  are  herbaceous  plants 
Or  under-shrubs,  and  arc  found  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America.  Tliree  of  the  sjiecie.s  of  which  there  are  about 
forty,  are  Brilish. 

I riicn  ptho/fra,  the  Roman  Nettle,  has  oppowile,  ovate, 
serrated  leavi*i»,  with  transverse  nerves,  and  the  pistiiliferous 
flowers  pedunculated,  ami  arranged  in  gloliose  spikes. 
This  plant  is  found  in  England,  under  walls  and  amongst 
rubbish,  princi]>a!iy  near  the  m‘S.  in  the  coiintii^  of  Nor- 
folk ami  Suflbik.  tt  has  also  been  found  in  the  south  of 
Ireland.  This  is  the  most  virulent  of  our  native  nettles, 
its  stinging  properties  depend  upon  the  jiosscssion  of  a 
form  of  hair,  whieli  has  at  its  base  a bag  of  poisonous 
heeretion,  which  is  I'urced  into  the  hair  wlu-ii  pressed,  and 
pioduecs  the  stinging  eH'ccfs  which  are  common  to  several 
species  of  the  genus.  [Stincx.) 

U.  dioicut  the  Great  Nettle,  has  ovate-acuminate  leaves. 


cordate  at  Hie  base  ; the  flowers  are  diofcious  in  clusters, 
much  branched,  and  the  clusters  in  jiairs.  This  is  a very' 
common  plant  throughout  F-urope,  in  waste  places,  under 
walls  and  hedge-banks.  Tlu*  tops  of  this  plant,  when  young 
in  spring,  are  sometimes  eaten  tw  a iH>therb,  especially 
amongst  the  humbler  c!aa.ses  in  Seotlaml.  Walter  Scott,  in 
his  ‘ Rob  Rov,’  alludes  to  thU  piactice  when  Fairserviee 
say’s.  * Nae  ioubt  I should  understand  my  ain  trade  of 
horticulture,  seeing  1 wa-s  bred  in  the  parisli  of  Dreeptlaily, 
near  Glasco*.  where  they  raise  lang-kail  under  glass,  and 
force  the  early  nfttles  for  their  spring-kail.’  They  are  not 
ollen  now  cultivated.  Tlie  stalk  of  this  plant  yields  a 
strong  woody  fibre,  like  that  of  hemp,  and  is  capable  of 
being  manufactured  into  cloth,  rones,  paper,  &c.  Tlie 
root,  when  boiled  with  alum,  yields  a colouring-matter 
which  will  dye  vani  of  a yellow  colour,  A decoction  o( 
this  plant  saJted  vrill  coagulate  milk  ver)’  readily  without 
giving  it  any  disagreeable  flavour.  Tlie  caterjnllans  ol 
many  buttcrAies  ami  moths  f^cd  upon  its  leaves.  As  a 
medicinal  agent,  it  is  said  to  possess  diuretic  and  astringent 
pro|>ertit*H,  and  • nettle-tca'  is  a popular  remedy  for  many 
disease*.  In  the  green  state  few  animal*  will  eat  the  com- 
mon nettle,  but  when  dried  it  is  readily  eaten  by  sheep  and 
oxen. 

U.  wr<*n.r.  Small  Nettle,  hasopposile  elliptical  leaves  with 
about  .5  nearly  |mraliel  ribs,  with  nearly  simple  clu*ters  of 
flowers.  Thi*  plant  |io6ses(U'S  the  Minging  properties  oi 
the  two  last.  It  iscummon  in  cultivated  ground,  especially 
garden*  throughout  Kuro^ie. 

Tliough  nettles  arc  so  common  in  Europe,  the  finest 
specie*  are  found  in  tropical  couutries:  some  extend  from 
the  Malayan  Peninsula  ail  along  the  Himalayan  MountainH; 
and  some  of  them,  from  the  beauty  of  their  foha^.  might  even 
be  ranked  among  ornamental  plants.  Indeed  Dr.  Roxburgh 
has  named  one  of  his  species  I \ puicherrimn,  as  it  is  remark- 
able for  its  long  and  tapering,  narrow  lanceolate,  beauti- 
fully serrate,  eiegantly -veined  leave*,  which  are  hoary  on 
the  under  surface.  Some  of  the  Indian  species  do  not 
sting,  but  other*  possess  this  property  in  a very  conspi- 
cuous degree : a.s  for  instance  1/  firtrrojiftyllu,  creriu/ata, 
and  9tnnu/ar)t,  the  first  of  which  is  a ‘most  ferocious- 
looking  plant,'  and  may  be  seen  in  the  Calcutta  Botanic 
Garden  always  siurounded  with  a fence,  as  tin?  least  touch 
of  any  part  produce*  roost  acute  ])aiti.  One  specie*  has 
been  called  r'.  lubertaa,  as  it  is  remarkable  for  its  tuberous 
n>otHtock*,  which  are  eaten  by  some  of  the  natives  of 
India  either  raw,  boiled,  or  roasted.  Tlic  plant  was  intro- 
duced into  this  countr)',  ami  bore  its  tuber-like  rootstock, 
which  wa*  bland  in  taste,  and  might  no  doubt  have  fur- 
nished food  for  cattle,  as  it  miglit  nave  grown  without  cul- 
ture under  hedge-rows ; but  the  winter  was  too  severe, 
and  destroyed  the  plants.  The  most  important  species  of 
thi*  genus  however  is  (J.  /fmicfssmiu,  which,  like  some  of 
the  other  nettles,  as  well  as  the  hop  and  the  hemp,  belong- 
ing to  the  same  natural  family,  alxmnds  m ligneous  fibre, 
which  may  be  converted  into  very  strong  cortlage.  This 
is  ‘ the  Cnloff  of  Marsden,  Rumi  of  the  Malays,  a" native  of 
Sumatra,  also  of  Rungpore,  where  it  is  called  kuuhxmia^ 
and  which  Dr.  Roxburgh  found  one  of  the  strongest  of  all 
the  vegetable  fibre*  which  he  subjected  to  experiment. 
The  average  weights  with  which  line*  mwleof  the  different 
Kubstance*  broke  were.  A»clcpta$  /c«ur»wima,  jetee  of  tlie 
Kajmahl  mountalneets,  24M ; L’rtira  tentioxetma,  caloee, 
240;  the  strongest  titnn,  Crotoiaria  jun>'eti,  160:  hemp, 
Ctinnnbit  saiicu,  grown  in  the  year  1800,  in  the  East  India 
Company's  hemp-farm,  near  (-’alcutta,  158,  but  much 
htronger  when  tanned.  European  hemp  was  however  al- 
ways found  stronger  than  sunn,  though  not  more  w>  than 
the  othere.  Dr.  Roxburgh  speaks  of  the  beauty,  fineness, 
and  witness  of  the  fibre  of  the  Coloee,  It  is  cultivated  in 
•Sumatra  for  the  fibre*  of  it*  bark.  The  Malay*  u»e  i!  for 
*ewing-thread  and  twine,  and  for  making  fislimg-nets.  It 
is  as  readily  cultivated  as  the  willow  from  cuttings,  grows 
luxuriantly  in  the  northern  a*  in  the  southern  parts  of  In- 
dia, throws  up  numerous  shoots  a*  soon  a*  they  are  eiit 
down,  which  may  be  done  at)Out  five  time*  a year.  I>r. 
Roxburgh  however  found  some  difficulty  in  cleaning  the 
fibres  of  this  plant,  notwithstanding  his  anxious  desire  to 
succeed  with  this  substitute  for  both  hemp  and  flax.' 
(Rovle,  Himal.  Itot.,  p. 

UKTICA't-'E/E,  a natural  order  of  plania  placed  by 
Lindley  in  his  Rectembryose  group  of  incomplete  Dicotyle- 
dons. The  plants  belonV’ttg  to  tliis  order  are  tree*,  shrub*. 
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and  herbs,  yielding  in  Rome  instances  a milky  juice.  The 
leaves  are  altcrnale,  and  usually  covered  with  asperities  or 
with  hairs  I'urnished  wUh  a stinging  secretion ; the  stipules 
are  membranaceous,  and  are  deciduous  or  convolute  in 
vernation.  The  flowers  are  monceclouR  or  dioecious,  either 
scattered  or  collected  together  in  catkins  or  in  close  heads. 
The  calyx  is  membranous,  lobed,  or  persistent.  The 
stamens  are  deflnite  in  number,  not  united,  and  inserted 
into  the  calyx  opposite  its  lobes ; the  anthers  during  *s1i- 
vation  are  curved  inwards,  but  are  turned  backwards  with 
elasticity  after  bursting.  The  ovary  is  superior,  containing 
a solitai^'  erect  or  svispended  ovule  with  a simple  stigma. 
The  Ihut  is  either  a simple  indehiscent  nut,  surrounded 
by  a membranous  or  fleshy  calyx,  as  in  Boehmeria,  Ftg.  1 ; 
or  it  is  a fleshy  receptacle,  either  covered  by  numerous 
nuts  lying  among  tjie  persistent  fleshy  calyxes,  as  in  Dor- 
steina,  or  the  nuts  are  enclosed  in  the  cavity  of  the  recep- 
tacle, as  in  the  common  tig,  Fig.  2;  or  it  may  consist  oi  a 
single  nut  covered  by  a succulent  involucre.  The  embryo 
is  stiaight,  curved,  or  spiral,  sometimes  without  albumen  ; 
tile  cotyledons  are  flat  and  the  radicle  points  to  the  hilum. 


Fig.  1. 


IkwkiiierU  eonUts. 

4 nrsucli  with  Sower*:  k,  flower ; c,  raiiloeiioa  of  friuU;  «weiioD  of 
fiuil,  ii>  which  U »*ea  Ore  M«d  *ad  •nbrjo- 


Thc  onler,  as  thus  riefined,  includes  several  groups  of 
plants  which  are  frequently  se(iarHled,  as  the  Artocarpex 
of  Hubert  Brown,  the  BatiDem  of  Martius.  and  the  Mores 
of  EiKlIichcr.  This  order  is  closely  allied  to  Chenopodiaceie, 
as  is  shown  by  its  occasionally  curved  embryo,  and  almost 
alt  other  characters,  with  the  exception  of  the  rough  surface 
of  the  leaves,  the  pos^esnion  of  stipules,  and  elastic  stamens. 
From  Euphorbiacoft?  they  are  distinguished  by  their  fruit 
not  being  tricoccous;  from  Ulmaccir.  by  their  monoecious 
floweni  and  simple  fruit ; and  from  Polygonaces,  by  their 
not  having  oclireale  stipules.  The  arrangement  and  name- 
ing  of  the  genera  of  this  order  have  been  much  neglected ; 
the  best  attempt  is  that  of  Gaudichaud  : Endlicher  how- 
ever objects  to  several  of  his  genera. 

The  plants  belonging  to  this  order  have  a very  genei'al 
dispersion  over  the  world.  Some  of  them  grow  in  the 
most  northern  regions  of  the  glol>e,  whilst  others  are  found 
in  the  tro]>ics ; some  of  them  will  grow  amongst  rubbUh 
and  dry  walls  where  hardly  a speck  of  other  vegetation 
occurs,  whilst  others  only  inhabit  the  damp  recesses  of 
gloomy  forests.  The  species  are  very  numerous,  many  of 
them  being  mere  weeds,  whilst  others  are  large  trees  yield- 
ing u-a.^fu1  and  delicious  fruits. 

ITiis  order  brings  together  plants  possessing  very  differ- 
ent properties,  and  yielding  very  various  and  useful  pro- 
ducts. The  stinging  nettles  (Urtica]  foim  Uie  type  of  tlie 
order.  Toil  belong  also  the  deadly  Upas.  [Awtiakis.] 
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Finu  1‘otka. 

fl,  ikkoch  with  iMvmttw)  F.  icvtinu  of  a fl|T.  *h<’wiDr  Vbe  flowers  ra- 

cIow-A  within  the  fltwhT  rpcepineU;  r,  nmie  flowt-r«  *rp«rdieil;  d.  •pcttun 
ovnry  t,  wcitoa  gf  seed,  sliowinK  «irv<d  eiabr)o. 

The  wholesome  fig.  the  ccleltrutcd  banyan,  and  snecies 
yielding  deadly  poisons,  belong  to  the  genus  Ficuo.  [tu  is.] 
^0  bitter  hop  [Homulus],  the  acid  inull>erry  [MorI'<], 
and  the  narcotic  hemp  [Cannabis],  are  also  found  here. 
The  famous  cow-tree,  or  Palo  de  Vacca  of  South  America, 
which  yields  a copious  supply  of  rich  and  wholesome  milk, 
is  supposed  to  belong  to  this  order.  [Cow-tkek.)  The 
sap  of  many  of  the  species,  especially  those  belonging  to 
the  division  Artocarpem  is  milky.  [Artocarpe  k.]  This 
dc|>ends  on  the  presence  of  cauufcliouc,  which  in  many  in- 
stances is  procured  from  the  plant.s  of  ttiis  order.  l*he 
Cfcrnpia  fH-ltata,  a tree  found  in  Jamaica,  w said  to  yield 
the  t aoutctiouc  calletl  American.  Cecropia  comes  from  a 
sup^sed  Greek  word,  • to  cry  out,'  a sort  of  translation  of 
its  English  name.  Tnimpet-wood.  It  has  this  name  because 
its  hollow  hlems  and  brunchc.s  arc  used  for  the  purpose  of 
fonning  wind-instniments.  The  wood  is  light,  and  it  is  often 
for  making  fishing-floats,  and  the  bark  is  manufactured 
into  cordage.  The  ligneous  part  is  ve^  dry  and  will  catch  fire 
hv attrition;  and  of  thi.s  the  native  Indians  take  advantage 
fi'  producing  fire  by  rulibing  the  Cecropia  agniusit  some 
haidtr  wood.  The  spontaneous  combustion  of  forests  is  in 
some  instances  attributed  to  Itie  attrition  of  branches  of  this 
tree  during  a high  wind.  The  fruits  are  crunrted  together 
like  the  acini  of  the  common  raspberr)*,  and  arc  not  unlike 
that  fruit  in  flavour.  Tliey  are  a hivouritc  food  of  pigeons 
and  other  birds.  The  seeds  of  a plant  nearly  allied  to 
Cecropia,  called  Musanga  by  the  Africans  ol  the  Gold 
Coast,  are  oatalile  as  mit.s.  The  Osage  Orange,  .Muclura 
iiurnnliitra,  belongs  to  this  order.  This  plant  is  a tree  with 
deciduous  leaves,  and  spreaxluig  spiny  branches,  attaining 
a height  of  from  30  to  t30  feet.  The  leaves  are  ovate, 
acuminate,  of  a bright  shining  green,  broad,  with  a cuspi- 
date point,  and  about  3 incties  long  and  2 inches  broad. 
Tlie  spines  are  simple,  rather  strong,  and  alnnit  an  incli  in 
length.  The  flowers  are  imall  and  grecnisli,  with  a slight 
tinge  of  yellow.  The  fruit  has  the  bitce  and  appearance  of 
a large  Seville  orange.  It  con.sists  of  radiating,  elongated 
cciU,  terminating  in  a tubcrculated  surface,  and  containing 
numerous  seeds.  When  pressed  a considerable  quantity  of 
a sweetish  milky  fluid  exudes,  which  coagulates  on  expo- 
sure to  the  air.  This  tree  is  a imtive  of  .North  America,  and 
is  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Ucd  Kiver  and  the  adjoining 
valleys.  It  was  first  obtained  from  the  0«age  Indians,  from 
whicfi  it  lias  derived  the  name  of  Osage  orange.  Seeds  of 
this  plant  were  first  sent  to  England  in  1818,  and  there  are 
sevoat  plants  now  Rowing  in  this  country  fl843'^.  The 
f’tiit  of  this  plant,  v^eu  ripe,  is  of  a golden  colour;  ami 
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nllhouKh  it  possesses  no  injurious  pro^Krtics,  it  is  not  any- 
used  as  an  article  of  diet.  In  some  cases  the  fruit 
hasltcen  t>rou^ht  to  perfection  in  Europe.  'Hie  wood  of  this 
tree  is  of  abrichl  yellow  colour,  aud  is  very  fine-grained 
and  clastic,  and  on  this  account  it  is  used  by  the  American 
Indians  for  bows.  Hence  it  is  called  in  Amencayellow-w  ood 
and  ]>o\v-\vood.  Attempts  have  been  made  on  ifie  Continent 
lo  feetl  fcilk-worms  on  the  Ieav<^  of  this  tree,  instead  of 
Ihow;  of  the  mulberr)',  but  the  attempt  has  not  been  found 
to  l>e  successful.  It  seems  to  bear  the  cUtoate  of  Great 
Britain  well,  and  promisesto  become  a valuable  addition  to 
our  timber  trees.  It  is  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  of 
the  roots  or  by  layers,  and  it  will  grow  in  almost  any  kind 
of  soil.  The  name  Madura  was  given  to  this  plant  by 
Nultal),  in  honour  of  Mr.  \Vm.  >!aclure  of  the  United 
Stales,  who  is  well  known  for  his  labours  in  the  natural  his- 
tory of  Nprih  America.  The  genus /?r>rya,  named  after  Bory 
St.  Vincent,  a French  naturalist  who  investigated  the 
botany  of  the  Mauritius  and  the  Island  of  Bourbon,  yields 
several  slmiba  which  are  cultivated  in  Kuroiie.  Tliey  are 
deciduous  shrubs,  growing  to  the  height  of  from  U to  12 
feet,  and  having  a dark  brown  or  purple  bark,  and  small 
dark  green  opposite  leaves.  Alxuil  six  species  liavc  been 
described  : tnev  are  all  of  them  natives  of  North  America, 
d.indleys  Natural  Si/iiem : I.oudon,  Arh.  ft  Frut. 
lirit.;  Cyfhptrdiii  nf  Pluntt ; Burnett’s 
U RU liU . f Tr RK F.Y  Mvtza ri>.] 

UlU'MIYEH,  LAKE.  (Azebbijan  : Persia.] 

URL'S.  [Bisox,  vol.  iv.,  p.  463;  Ox,  vol.  xvii.,  pp. 
77-7H.J 

UHVILLK.  J.  DUMONT  1)’.  a French  navigator  and 
naturalist.  He  U known  in  the  scientific  world  as  having 
made  several  valuable  contiibutions  to  the  science  of 
botany.  One  of  hi«  earliest  contributions  to  botany  was  a 
memoir  on  the  plants  which  he  had  himself  collected  in 
the  Grecian  islands,  and  which  was  published  at  Paris  in 
1H22,  with  the  title  * Enumeralio  Plantamm  qiiasin  insulis 
Archi|H*lagi  aul  Litloribus  Ponti  Kuxini,  annis  1819  et 
IH20,  collegit  almie  detexit.’  In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Lin- 
nifan  Society  of  Paris  in  182C.  he  published  a Flora  of 
Falkland's  Island,  with  the  title  ‘ Flore  dcs  Malouines.’  In 
the  sixth  volume  of  the  • Annalea  dcs  Sciences  Naturelles  ' 
he  published  an  essay  on  the  distribution  of  the  ferns  over 
the  surface  ofthc  earth.  These  are  his  principal  labours 
a.s  a botanist,  but  D'Urville  will  be  belter  known  to  poste- 
rity as  an  able,  persevering,  and  succcsmIuI  navigator.  In 
1826  be  was  appointed  by  the  king  of  France  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  fn^te  ‘ Astrolabe,’  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a voyage  in  search  of  infonnation  with  regard  to  the  un- 
forlimale  lui  Perousc  and  his  companions.  The  vessel 
left  Toulon  in  March,  1820,  and  continued  out  till  1821). 
During  the  first  part  of  his  voyage  D'l’nille  failed  of 
attaining  the  object  of  hU  voyage,  but  having  put  in- at 
Hobart  Town  in  Van  Diemfn*s  I^nd,  he  heard  tnat  Cap- 
tain Dillon  had  obtained  information  with  regard  to  the 
object  of  his  search  at  the  island  of  Vanikoro,  or  Mahedo. 
He  accordingly  sailovl  for  that  island,  aud  reached  it  in 
January.  18^.  Here  he  found  undoubted  evidence  of  the 
wreck  of  the  two  frigafe.H.  on  the  breakers  of  this  islaniL 
which  were  under  the  command  of  La  Perouse.  This 
island  is  one  of  the  group  cAlied  Solomon's  Islands,  in 
ll*  4P  S.  lat.  and  107®  f/ E.  long.  Having  asccrlained 
that  the  lives  of  many  of  the  sailors  had  been  saved  from 
the  wreck,  but  that  they  had  built  another  vessel  and 
sailed  from  the  island,  D'Urville  erected  a monument  to 
the  memory'  of  those  who  perished,  and  retumctl  home. 
Some  of  the  portions  of  the  WTCcks  of  the  two  vt*sacls  were 
recovered.  During  this  voyage  very  impoilant  surveys  of 
coasts  and  islands  were  maile  ; among  them  a survey  of 
the  noi'th  |Kirt  of  New  Zealand.  Tongatabou,  Fidjec  Archi- 
pelago, Loyalty.  Deliverance.  New  Britain,  New  Ireland, 
New  Guinea,  Fataka,  Vanikoro,  Hogolln,  Guam,  and  the 
Moluccas.  A full  account  of  this  roemonible  voyage  was 
published  in  IKft)  and  successive  years,  by  iVUrville. 
^is  work  is  a splendid  contrilmtion  to  science.  The  five 
volumes  descriptive  of  the  voyage  were  written  by  D‘Ur- 
ville ; one  volume,  on  the  botany  of  the  islands  of  the 
South  Seas,  was  written  by  Lesson  and  Richard;  one 
volume,  on  the  entomology,  by  Boisduval ; and  four  vo- 
lumes. on  the  zoology  of  the  same  districts,  by  Quoi  and 
(iaimard.  The  work’  was  accom])amed  by  an  atlas  of 
45  ma]>a,  243  plates  of  views,  poitrails  ot  natives,  &c.. 
and  above  100  plates  of  objects  in  natural  history.  The 


title  of  this  work  is  ‘ Voyage  de  la  Corvette  TAslrolahc, 
execute  par  ordre  du  Roi  pendant  los  annecs  1820,  1827, 
1828,  1829,’  Paris,  8vo.,  plates  folio. 

In  18:17  D'Urville  had  placed  under  his  command  the  fri- 
gates ‘ Astrolabe’  and  ‘ Z^lf,'  for  the  puq>ose  of  making 
a voyage  to  the  South  Pole.  In  a first  attempt  he  reached 
the  latitude  G4\  and  explored  to  some  extent  what  he 
thought  to  he  a new  coast ; he  was  obliged  however  to 
retire  on  account  of  the  icebergs.  Having  remained  for 
some  time  at  Conception,  he  made  a second  attempt,  and 
discovered  a coast  at  33^  8.  lat.  and  138®  2V  E.  long. 
He  found  himself  here  close  to  the  south  magnetic  pole, 
the  magnetic  needle  becoming  nearly  vertical.  Ttic  coast 
thus  discovered  appeared  one  mass  of  ice,  but  portions  of 
rock  here  and  there  projected,  ftom  which  specimens  were 
obtained  by  means  of  a boat's  crew.  It  appears  that  the 
same  land  was  discovered  the  same  day  by  an  American 
vessel  in  lat.  64®  20^.  and  LVi®  18^  E.  long,  ft  is  also  stated 
that  the  cx|>edition  now  in  the  South  Sea,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Ross,  has  reached  the  south  latitude  71**. 
The  land  thus  discovered  by  D'Urville  he  named  after  his 
wife  Adehe.  He  wa.s  of  opinion  that  * this  land  surrounds 
the  greater  portion  of  the  polar  circle,  and  will  present 
itself  at  all  points  to  the  manner  w ho  is  bold  enough  aud 
fortunate  enough  to  clear  the  mass  of  ice  which  usually 
girtlles  it.'  On  his  return  to  Paris  he  published  an  account 
of  this  expedition  with  the  official  reports  of  the  minister 
of  marine,  under  the  title  * Expedition  au  Pole  Austral  ct 
dans  rOc^*ane  des  Corvettca  de  sa  Majesty,’  Paris.  lKt9. 

This  brave  sailor  and  excellent  man  met  with  his  death 
on  the  Hth  of  May,  1H42,  by  the  unfortunate  railway  acci- 
dent that  occurred  between  Versailles  and  Meudon,  by 
which  himself,  with  his  wife  and  son,  and  nearly  fifty 
fellow  passengers,  were  killc<l.  Kunth's  genus  of  sapinda- 
ccous  plants,  l'rvi//f(i,  was  named  in  honour  of  him. 

{Xnutifal  Magaswf,  1832  to  1840 ; BischofT,  LeArbnch 
dfr  Potatitk.) 

lUSANCE.  [Bill  or  Exchanob.] 

I’SBEG,  or  ISBECK.  [Tartars,  p.  75;  Ti  kkivtaiv.] 

USE.  A use,  at  common  law,  was  a beneficial  interest 
in  land,  distinct  from  the  legal  property  therein.  The  ori- 
gin of  uses  is  derived  by  Gilbert  {Jmw  of  tW,  3)  from  a. 
title  under  the  civil  law,  which  allows  of  an  usufructuary 
interest,  dUtinct  from  the  substance  of  the  thing  itself,  and 
which  was  called  in  that  law  the  Jidfi  rnmmitsio.  He  saya 
it  was  introduced  by  the  clergv,  who  were  masters  of  the 
civil  law,  and  who,  ‘when  they  were  prohibited  from  taking 
anything  in  mortmain,  after  several  evasions  by  purchas- 
ing lands  of  their  own  tenants,  suffering  recoveries,  pur- 
cha>itig  lands  round  the  church  and  making  them  clmrch- 
yards  by  bull  from  the  pope,  at  last  invenleil  this  way  of 
conveying  lands  to  others  to  their  own  use;  and  this  be- 
ing properly  matter  of  emiity,  it  met  with  a very  favour- 
able construction  from  the  jiulge  of  the  Chanceiy  court, 
who  was  in  those  days  commonly  a clergj'inan.  Tims  this 
way  of  M'tllemenf  began  : but  it  more  generally  prevailed 
among  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  men  bv  reason  of  lh«? 
civil  commotions  tietween  the  houses  of  York  and  I>an- 
enster,  to  secrete  the  posseA-iions,  and  lo  preserve  them  to 
their  issue,  notwithstanding  attainders;  and  hence  began 
tlie  limitation  of  uses  with  power  of  revocation.*  lJut 
whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  uses,  it  is  ceitHin 
that  the  desire  of  effecting  frequent  and  secret  transfers  of 
property  without  resorting  to  tne  simple  anil  public  modes 
of  conveyance  of  the  common  law,  a.s  well  as  the  natural 
desire  to  dispose  of  property  by  dcvisi*,  which  the  common 
law  did  not  allow,  led  to  an  early  adoption  of  the  system. 

The  requisites  and  qualities  of  a use,  as  existing  previous 
to  the  statute  27  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  10,  will  l>c  best  iinden»t(HKl 
by  a reference  to  the  definition  given  of  it  by  I^nl  Coke, 
namely,  ‘ a confidence  reposed  in  aome  other,  not  issuing 
out  of  land,  but  as  a thing  collateral,  annexed  in  jirivity  to 
the  estate  of  the  land,  and  to  the  person  touching  the  land, 
for  which  fftiui  ooe  mt  has  no  remedy  but  by  wibpa-na  in 
Chancery.*  fUo.  Lit.,  272  b.)  (1)  It  was  n ami 

therefore,  with  respect  to  the  feoffee  lo  uses,  it  waj* 
held  indispensable  that  there  should  be  conjid^nce  in  the 
p^r»on.  For  want  of  this  lequistte  it  was  held  that  a cor- 
poration could  not  1h'  M-'ised  to  a use.  (2i  A use  was  nut 
inauins  o#//  of  thf  hind,  but  tvt  u Mi«gTo//«/crvr/  to  ft.  A 
legal  charge,  as  a rent,  issues  directly  out  of  the  land,  but 
a use*  was  not  a part  of,  but  an  incident  to,  the  land, 
depending  on  certain  adjuncts;  for  it  must  have  been 
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(3)  annesy'J  in  privity  to  Ihf  ertote,  that  U to  say,  it  must 
stand  or  fall  with  the  legal  estate  of  him  who  slaucls  w'ised 
to  the  use,  and  is  not  binding  upon  pcrBuns  coming  in  by  a 
superior  and  independent  title.  Thus  if  a feoffment  had 
tieen  made  to  A for  life  to  his  own  use,  with  remainder  to 
B in  fee  for  the  use  of  C,  and  aner\vards  A liad  enfeoffed 
D in  fee — in  this  case  D,  as  he  did  not  take  the  identical 
estate  in  the  land  to  which  the  use  in  favour  of  C was  at- 
tached, would  not,  unless  he  took  the  estate  with  notice  of 
the  us4^  have  been  boui>d  by  C's  equitable  claim.  And  for 
the  same  reason  neither  the  lord  coming  in  by  escheat  nor 
a disseisor  could  be  liable  to  tlie  execution  of  a use ; the 
lord,  because  he  claims  by  title  paramount ; a disseisor,  be- 
cause his  possession  is  adverse.  (4)  A use  is  also  said 
lo  be  annexed  in  f/rioUt/ to  the  perton.  In  order  to  en- 
title the  ccjstui  que  we  to  relief  in  equity,  he  was  obliged 
to  show  that  the  person  against  whom  he  proceeded  had 
notice  of  the  use,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  of  tno  trust,  at  the 
time  of  his  taking  the  estate.  With  respect  to  the  original 
grantee  to  uses,  this  privity  must  of  course  exist;  and  with 
respect  to  assigns,  if  they  took  the  estate  with  actual  no- 
tice of  the  use,  they  were  of  course  privy  to  it,  and  bound 
to  give  it  effect,  whether  they  had  pain  a valuable  consi- 
deration or  not ; while  if  they  were  volunteers,  f.  e.  if  they 
took  the  estate  without  consideration,  they  were  alwa^ 
considered  as  affected  with  notice  by  presumption  of  law, 
and  therefore  bound.  (5)  The  cestui  que  use  had  no  re- 
medy but  by  subperna  in  Chancery.  Originally  the  only 
])ledge  for  the  due  execution  of  a use  was  the  faith  and 
integrity  of  the  feoffee  to  uses,  as  the  cestui  que  we  could 
obtain  no  relief  in  the  courts  of  common  law ; but  John 
Waltham,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  was  chancellor  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  11.,  invented  the  writ  of  subpmna,  whereby 
the  feoffee  or  trustee  was  liable  to  be  summoned  into  Chan- 
cerv  to  answer  upon  oath  as  to  the  execution  of  his  trust. 

A use  was  descendible,  according  to  the  rviles  of  the 
common  law  respecting  estates  of  inheritance;  the  courts 
of  equity  having  in  this  case  followed  the  maxim  that 
equiUis  seimitur  legem.  It  was  also  alienable  by  deed,  and 
devisable  Wforc  the  statute  of  wills,  the  courts  of  equity 
having  favoured  this  method  of  evading  the  strictness  of 
the  common  law,  which  allowed  no  transfer  of  land  with- 
out the  ceremony  of  livery  of  seisin.  But  the  cestui  que 
rue,  with  respect  to  the  legal  ownership,  had  still  neitm'r 
ins  in  re  nor  ad  rem.  The  feoffee  was  still  complete 
owner  of  the  land  at  law.  He  performed  the  feudal  duties, 
his  wife  had  dower,  and  his  estate  was  subject  to  wardship, 
relief,  &c.  - He  might  sell  the  lands,  and  forfeit  them  for 
trea.son  or  felony. 

By  the  l.j  Rich.  11.,  c,  5,  it  was  enacted  that  lands  con- 
veyed to  the  use  of  religious  houses  or  bodies  corporate 
should  be  subject  to  the  statutes  of  mortmain  ; and  this  sta- 
tute wa.s  aBerwards  extended  by  the  33  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  lU, 
so  as  to  render  void  declarations  of  uses  for  parish  churches, 
chapels,  churchwardens,  companies,  &c.,  erected  by  com- 
mon con.Hent,  and  not  being  bodies  corporate.  By  the  21 
R.  II.,  c.  forfeitures  for  treason  were  extended  to  lands 
whereof  the  person  was  seised  as  cestui  que  use.  But  the 
first  important  statute  with  respect  to  uses  was  the  1 Rich. 
HI.,  c.  I,  which  gave  the  cestui  que  we  the  power  to  ali- 
enate the  possession  os  well  as  the  use,  and  was  evidently 
inteudeil  for  the  benefit  of  purchasers ; but  so  far  from 
being  effectual  for  that  purpose,  it  rather  increased  the  fa- 
cilities for  frauds  upon  them  : for  as  it  did  not  deprive  the 
feoffees  of  the  power*  of  alienation,  they  had  it  still  in 
their  power,  by  alienating  the  land  for  a valuable  con- 
sideration and  vvitliout  notice,  to  defeat  the  conveyances  of 
the  cestui  que  uite  ; besides  which  the  feoffees  and  cestui 
que  use  oAen  colluded  together,  and,  by  making  separate 
conveyances  purposely  defeated  each  other's  alienation 
for  the  purpose  oi  deceiving  purchasers.  Tlie  I Hen.  VII. 
made  an  action  of  /ormedon  maintainable  against  the 
pernors,  i.  e.  the  jiersons  in  receipt  of  the  profits  of  lands 
enfeuffi'd  to  u.ses.  It  having  been  found  that  by  the  intro- 
duction of  uses  lords  lost  the  benefit  of  wardship,  it  was 
provided  by  the  4 Hen.  VII.,  c.  17,  tliatthe  heir  of  cestui 
que  me  of  lands  held  by  knight-service,  being  within  age, 
should  be  in  ward,  and,  being  of  full  age,  should  pay  re- 
lief; and,  for  the  benefit  of  the  heir  of  cestui  que  use,  it 
was  also  provided  that  he  should  have  an  action  against 
his  guardian  for  waste.  By  the  lU  Hon.  Vll.,  c.  15,  the 
lanas  of  cestui  que  we  were  made  subject  to  execution 
for  debts  by  judgment,  recognisance,  statute  merchant. 


and  of  the  staple.  The  lands  of  cestui  nue  use  held  in 
socage  were  also  made  liable  to  Kstisfy  to  Inc  lord  his  re- 
lief, heriot,  and  other  duties.  Cestui  qw^  use  was  al>o  al- 
lowed to  iiavc  the  same  advantages  n.s  if  he  had  lieen 
tcnaiH  of  the  land.  And,  lastly,  the  hinds  of  cestui  que  u^e, 
being  a bondman,  were  made  sclzable  by  the  lord. 

Tlie  sj'stera  of  uses  having  been  found  to  produce  many 
I inconveniences,  notwithstanding  the  statutes  which  had 
been  passed  from  time  to  time  to  mudil)'  them,  it  was 
thought  a remedy  would  be  found  by  joining  the  ]>osscs8ion 
to  the  use,  or.  as  it  is  usually  termed,  transferring  uses  into 
possession.  With  this  view  the  statute  of  *27  Hen.  VIII., 
c.  lU.  commonly  called  the  Statute  of  U-ws,  was  passed, 
which  enacted,  tliat  where  any  person  or  persons  stood  or 
were  seised,  or  at  any  time  thereafter  should  happen  to  be 
seised  of  any  honours  or  other  hereditaments  to  the  use, 
confidence,  or  trust  of  any  other  person  or  persons,  or  of 
any  body  politic,  by  any  manner  of  means  whatsoever  it 
should  l^.  that  in  every  such  case  all  sui-h  person  and 
persons,  and  bodies  politic,  that  had  or  thereal'tcr  should 
nave  any  such  use,  confidence,  or  trust  in  fee  simple,  fee 
tail  for  term  of  life,  or  for  years  or  otherwise,  or  any  use, 
confidence,  or  trust  in  remainder  or  reverter,  should  from 
thenceforth  stand  and  be  seised,  deemed,  and  adjudged  in 
lawful  seisin,  estate,  and  possession  of,  and  in  the  same 
honours  ami  hereditaments  with  their  upuurtenances,  to 
all  intents,  constructions,  and  purposes  in  the  law,  and  in 
ail  such  like  estates  a.s  they  nad  or  should  have  in  use, 
trust,  or  confidence  of  or  in  the  same  ; and  that  the  estate, 
title,  right,  and  possession  that  \va.s  in  such  person  or 

fiersona  that  were  or  thereafter  should  be  seis^  of  any 
ands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  to  the  use,  confidence, 
or  trust  of  any  such  person  or  |K*rsous,  or  of  any  body 
politic,  should  be  from  thenceforth  clearly  deemed  anil 
adjudged  to  be  in  him  or  them  that  had  or  should  have 
such  use,  couliderice,  or  trust,  after  such  quality,  manner, 
form,  and  condition  as  they  had  before  in  or  to  the  use, 
confidence,  or  trust  that  vsxs  in  them. 

The  statute  then  provides  for  the  case  of  several  per- 
sons being  jointly  seised  to  the  u^>e  of  any  of  them ; 
and  contains  two  savings,  Ut,  To  all  persons  (other  than 
persons  who  were  seised  or  thereafter  siiuuld  be  seised  of 
any  lands,  tenements,  or  heretUtamentH,  to  any  use,  con- 
firfence,  or  trust)  all  such  right,  title,  entry,  interest,  pos- 
session, writs,  and  action,  as  they  had  or  might  have  nad 
before  the  making  of  the  Act ; and  ‘2nd,  To  all  |>ersons 
seised  to  any  use,  all  such  former  rights  os  they  had  to  (heir 
own  proper  use  in,  or  to  any  manors  or  hereditaments 
whereof  tney  should  be  seised  to  any  other  use. 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  or  not  the  legislature 
intended  by  this  act  to  put  an  end  to  the  si-stem  of  uses  ; 
nevertheless  it  was  soon  settled  that  it  hail  not  that  clfeel, 
but  that  uses  might  still  as  formerly  be  ralMed,  upon  which 
the  statute  would  instantly  operate.  However,  some  modi- 
fications of  the  system  were  introduced.  Before  the  statute 
a mere  agreement  for  sale,  without  words  of  inheritance, 
was  sufficient  to  pass  the  equitable  fee  to  the  veudcc  ; but 
by  th*  27  Hen.  VTIL,  c.  16,  it  was  enacted  that  no  con- 
^ct  should  tiansfer  the  legal  estate  in  the  fee,  unless  it 
Were  made  by  deed  enrolled.  [Bargain  and  Sai,k.]  And 
it  was  resolved  by  the  judges  tliat  words  of  inheritance 
were  necessary  to  pass  the  fee  at  law.  Indeed  no  contract 
importing  a future  conveyance,  even  though  inatlc  by  deed 
enrolled,  and  containing  words  of  inherilanee.  would  now 
be  held  to  transfer  the  legal  estate  under  the  Statute  of 
though  it  would  entitle  the  vendee  in  equity  to  call 
fur  a regular  conveyance.  A further  modification  of  the 
system  of  uses  was  introduced  by  the  seventh  section  of  the 
Statute  of  Frauds  (29  Car.  II.,  c.  3 (,  which  required  that 
all  declarations  of  trusts  or  confidences  of  lands,  tenements, 
or  hereditaments  (which  might  formerly  have  been  createtl 
b^  parol  , should  be  manifested  and  proveil  by  writing, 
signed  by  the  party  by  whom  it  is  declared.  [TRi  aT.J 
In  order  to. raise  a use  which  the  statute  will  turn  into  a 
possession,  it  U necessary  that  there  should  be,  Ut,  one 
person  seised  to  the  use  of  another, /«  esse;  2nd.  a use 
m esse,  limited  in  possession,  revgfsion,  or  remainder. 
Tlic  use  may  be  either  e.rprets,  as  where  lands  are  con- 
veyed to  A and  his  heirs  in  trust  for  B and  his  heirs,  or  in 
coiifiilencc  that  he  and  they  shall  take  the  profits,  or  where 
a vendee,  for  a valuable  coiuiUlenilion,  conveys  by  bargain 
and  sale  enrolled,  in  both  which  coses  the  legal  estate 
vests  in  the  grantee  or  bargainee  by  the  statute;  or  it 
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may  be  impltf'd.,  as  where  a feoifraent  is  made  without  con- 
sideration nr  declaration  of  the  use,  in  which  case  the  use 
results,  and  ♦he  estate  returns  to  the  p*antor. 

It  was  settled  by  the  courts  of  law  that  the  statute  could 
not  operate  except  upon  an  estate  of  freehold,  and  that 
therelore  copyhold  and  leasehold  estates  are  not  affected 
by  it.  A term  of  years  may  of  course  be  created  out  of  a 
freehold  estate  by  way  of  use,  but  when  once  subsisting 
cannot  be  oonv.eyed  to  iises.  If,  therefore,  a term  were 
assitmed  to  A to  the  use  of  13,  the  1ce:al  estate  would  re- 
ntain  in  A,  who  however  would  be  considered  in  equity  as 
a trustee  for  B. 

By  the  operation  of  the  Statute  of  Uses,  a man  may. 
through  the  medium  of  a feoffee  or  releasee,  make  a con- 
veyance to  his  wife,  which  he  could  not  do  at  common 
law  'Litt..  s.  Utl..  112  a,).  In  like  manner  a 

married  woman,  having  a power,  i.  c.  a rijht  to  limit  a 
use.  may  appoint  to  her  howand.  ' 

At  common  law  a man  could  nut  linut  a remainder  to 
himself,  nor  could  he  limit  it  to  hi*  heirs  as  to  make 
i.iem  take  as  purchasers,  without  departing  with  the  whole 
fee  simple  out  of  his  person  (Dyer,  15(>  a.  ful.  24  : Co.  Litt., 
22  b.\  but  he  may  do  by  means  of  a conveyance 
ojM*rating  under  the  Statute  of  Csps. 

It  is  a rule  of  the  common  law  that  joint  tenants  cannot  | 
take  at  different  periods.  ( 1 Co..  1(M),  b.  2.  Again,  bv  it*  • 
niles,  a fee  could  not  be  limited  upon  a fee : a freehold  1 
could  not  be  made  to  commence  in  futuro,  and  an  estate  j 
could  not  be  made  to  cense  by  matter  ex  fmxt /iirto,  so  as  ^ 
to  let  in  amdher  limitation  before  the  expiration  of  the  t 
former.  [Rbmaindkr.]  But  limitation.*  of  the  above  i 
kinds  may  be  made  to  take  effect  under  llie  statute  of 
iise*.  Such  limitations  are  called  e/ii/lhie  or  efronda/y 
and  itftrineinff  u*e» ; and  future  or  rmttingent  «vc«. 

Shifting  or  Set'ondartf  Usee  are  properly  such  ns  lake 
effect  in  derogation  of  some  other  estate,  and  are  either 
limited  expressly  by  the  deed,  or  are  authorised  to  be 
created  by  some  person  named  in  the  deed  : as  if  an  es- 
tate were  limited  to  the  use  of  A and  his  heirs,  with  a I 
proviso  that  if  B pay  10/.  the  estate  shall  go  to  B and  his  j 
neirs.  Shifting  use*  seem  to  have  existed  liefore  the  sta-  j 
lute,  when,  as  the  legal  estate  remnined  in  the  feoffees,  the 
rule  of  the  common  law.  which  did  not  alUiw  the  fee  to 
change  from  one  to  another  except  upon  breach  of  a con-  ! 
dition  annexed  to  the  estate  at  its  creation,  was  not  vio-  I 
lated.  They  are  now  of  constant  oceiinrence  in  settle- 
ment* of  property.  (SErrLKMKNT.j  llie  rules  against  [ 
perpetuities  in  settlements  of  property  are  applicable  to  f 
shiJitng  uses,  which  must  bo  limitcil  to  take  effect  within  | 
the  same  jariod.  namely,  that  of  a life  or  lives  in  being,  [ 
and  twenty-one  year*  ahenvard*.  unless  where  they  are  to  I 
take  effect  after  an  estate  tail,  in  which  case,  as  the  tenant  [ 
in  tail  may  defeat  the  tiw  by  barring  the  estate  tail,  such  a \ 
limitation  has  no  tendency  to  a perpetuity. 

SprtngtHS  Uses,  thougli  often  confounded  with  shifting 
uses,  are  more  properly  such  as  are  limitetl  to  arise  in  a 
future  event  where  no  previou*  use  i*  limited  ; as  in  the 
east*  of  a bargain  and  sale  to  take  effect  ten  year*  hence, 
where  the  use  in  the  mean  time  remain*  in  the  gmnlo% 
They  are  subject  to  the  same  limit*  as  shifting  use*. 

F'utnre  or  Contingent  Uses  are  properly  such  as  are  li- 
mited to  take  effect  as  remainders : such  as  a use  to  the 
Hrst  unfjom  son  of  A,  after  a limitation  to  him  for  life  or 
for  ycani  determinable  with  hi*  life.  The  rule  of  law,  that 
a vested  freehold  must  precede  a contingent  remainder, 
did  not  apply  l>efore  1 he  statute  to  contingent  uses,  because 
the  freehold  remained  in  the  feoffee*  ; but,  since  the  *ta- 
tuto,  they  are  sul^cct  in  this  respect  to  the  rules  of  con- 
tingent remainder*.  [Remainder.] 

A right  to  create  a shifting  or  future  use  given  to  some 
agent  or  person  nominated  in  the  deed  is  called  a pnirer. 
Kvery  power  of  this  kind  is  a power  of  revocation  and  new 
apiMuntment ; for  the  new  nse*  and  estate*  created  by  the 
exeention  of  the  power  must  neecs-sarily  in  *o  far  revoke 
and  ilefeat  the  previously  existing  use*.  Sometime*  an 
express  power  oi  revocation  is  given  to  the  donee  of  the 
jKiwer,  but  this  is  unnecessarj'. 

Powers  deriving  their  effect  from  the  statute  of  uses  are 
of  throe  kinds.  1st.  potters  appendant  ami  apf/urtenanty 
which  are  so  termed  becauw!  they  strictly  depend  upon  the 
estate  limited  to  the  person  to  whom  they  are  given,  and 
take  effect,  when  executed,  either  wholly  or  in  part  out 
of  that  estate : as  when  a man  is  tenant  for  life  with  a 


power  of  granting  leases  in  possession  for  terms  of  yeani ; 
2nd,  potters  coUateral  or  in  gross,  which  arc  powers  given 
to  a person  who  had  an  intcrobt  in  the  estate  at  the  time 
of  the  execution  of  the  deed  creating  the  power,  or  to 
whom  an  estate  is  given  by  that  deed,  upon  which  the  es- 
tates to  be  created  bythe  power  will  not  attach.  Apower 
reserved  by  a person  who  being  seised  in  fee  simple  settles 
his  estate  upon  others,  and  a power  to  a tenant  mr  life  to 
aj)|>oint  the  estate  after  his  death  among  Ids  children,  or  to 
■ jointure  his  wife  out  of  it,  are  powers  of  11u.h  kind.  It 
seems  also  that  a power  given  to  a stranger,  who  has  no 
estate  to  charge  the  estate  for  his  own  benefit,  is  a jniwer 
in  gross ; 3rd,  potters  simply  tollateral,  which  are  powers 
given  to  a person  who  has  no  interest  in  the  land,  and  to 
whom  no  estate  is  given,  to  dispose  of  or  charge  the  es- 
tate for  the  benefit  of  nome  other  persons.  Tlie  most  fa- 
ndliar  instance  of  snch  powers  is  tnat  of  a power  given  to 
a htranger  to  revoke  a seltlement,  and  app^iint  new  uses  to 
other  persons  named  in  or  jwinted  out  by  the  deed. 

The  law  relating  to  the  creation,  execution,  and  extin- 
gui.sliment  of  |x>wers  forms  in  itself  a most  oxten-sive  ami 
important  brai>ch  of  law  learning,  of  which  it  is  impossible 
to  give  even  an  outline  within  the  limits  of  this  article, 

I but  which  will  be  found  fully  discussed  in  Sugdens  TVro- 
tise  of  Potters. 

Much  disciUNsiou  ha.*  arisen  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
statute  is  to  be  couMdered  to  operate  in  the  case  of  future 
and  contingent  uses,  lluis,  if  a feoffment  were  made  to 
A and  hi*  heir*,  to  the  u.se  of  13  and  his  heira,  until 
should  pay  a sum  of  money,  and  then  to  the  use  of  C and 
hi*  heirs,  the  use  is  executed  in  B and  his  heirs  by  the 
statute  : and  this  use.  l>eing  co-extensive  with  the  seisin  of 
A,  there  can  be  no  actual  seisin  afterwards  remaining  in 
him  : but  when  U pay*  the  money,  the  use  is  executed  in 
him,  and  the  question  then  is,  out  of  whose  seisin  the 
shifting  use  is  seized.  To  avoid  this  difficulty  it  was  said 
that  though  no  actual  seisin  remained  in  A,  yet,  upon  the 
cessor  of  the  use  to  B and  his  heir*,  the  original  seisin  re- 
verted to  A for  the  purprjse  of  serving  the  secondary  u.se, 
and  this  supposed  possibility  of  reverter,  upon  payment  of 
the  money,  was  called  the  possibiltty  rf  snsin,  or 
juris.  The  same  principle  was  applied  to  limitations,  such 
as  that  to  the  n*e  of  A for  life,  remainder  to  the  use  of  his 
unborn  son  in  tail,  remainder  to  the  use  of  13  in  fee.  The 
consequence  of  this  doctrine  was  considen>d  to  be  that,  if 
a contingent  use  were  divested,  an  actual  entry'  must  be 
made  to  revest  it,  although  a right  of  entry  U sufficient  to 
supjK3rt  a contingent  remairKier  at  common  law : from 
w hich  it  would  result  that  as,  by  force  of  this  seinttlh,  the 
feoffees  might  enter  fo  reve»l  the  contingent  uses,  th^ 
might  also  divest  themselves  of  this  right  of  entry  by  feoff- 
ment,  release  or  otherwise,  and  so  prevent  the  uses  from 
ever  ariRing.  But  the  better  construction  of  the  statute 
seem*  to  be  that,  upon  a conveyance  to  uses  operating  by 
transmutation  of  possession,  a*  a feoffment  or  lease  and 
release,  immediately  after  the  first  estate  is  executed,  the 
releasees  to  uses  are  divested  of  the  whole  estate ; the 
estate*  limited  previously  to  the  contingent  use*  take  effect 
as  legal  estates;  the  contingent  uses  take  effect  as  they 
arise,  by  force  of  and  in  relation  to  the  seisin  of  the  re- 
leasees under  the  deed  : and  any  vested  remainders  take 
effect  according  to  the  deed,  subject  to  open  and  let  in  the 
contingent  \i»cs.  (See  Sugtlen,  Treatise  of  Potters,  2nd 
12-47.' 

,;Vs  the  Statute  of  Use*  was  made'  previously  to  the  Sta- 
tute of  Will*  32  & 34  Hen.  VIII.),  it  ha.*  been  questioned 
whether  the  former  can  be  held  to  apply  to  the  latter; 
bill  aa,  before  the  statute,  devises  of  the  use  were  pej-mitlcd, 
so.  since  the  statute,  the  court.*  have  uniformly  neld  that, 
where  a dcviKc  is  made  to  a use.  the  intention  of  the  testa- 
tor must  he  taken  to  be  that  the  devisee  of  the  use  should 
have  the  legal  estate. 

a construction  of  the  Statute  of  Uses  adoptetl  wmn 
after  it  was  pa.**ed,  the  grounds  t»f  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
understand,  it  was  settled  that  a use  could  nut  be  limited 
on  a use,  that  is,  that  the  .statute  would  operate  on  the  first 
declaration  of  use  only : so  tluit  if,  by  bargain  and  sale,  a 
use  in  land*  were  limited  to  A and  hi*  heirs  in  trust,  or  to 
the  use  of  B and  his  heirs,  the  statute  would  vest  the  lega. 
estate  in  A without  adverting  to  the  use  declared  in  favour 
of  B.  The  Court  of  Chancery  availed  itself  of  this  con- 
Rtruction  to  revive  Uses  under  the  name  of  Tnisls ; and 
it  was  determined  that  A was,  in  the  ca.se  above  mentioned. 
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t,  trustee  tur  U of  the  boncfictal  interest  in  the  land.  It  u 
not  true  however,  as  has  been  said  by  Lonl  Haithvicke. 
that  the  Statute  of  Uses  ‘ ha.s  had  no  other  effect  than  to 
add  at  most  three  words  to  a conveyance  Ibr  tlie  Couil 
of  Uhaiu-ery,  availing  itself  of  its  exclusive  jurisdiction  over 
tniata,  and  aware  of  the  mischiefs  attendant  upon  uses 
before  the  statute,  has  gradually  established  a system  well 
adapted  to  aiuswer  the  exigencies  of  family  settlements  and 
provisions,  without  producing  any  of  lho-<e  evils  which  the 
statute  of  Henry  VlII.  was  mtended  to  n-raedy.  [Thust 
AND  Trvstkk.] 

The  subject  of  this  article  is  elaborately  treated  in  San- 
ders, ' On  Uses  and  Trusts;'  and  in  Gilbert,  • On  Uses,'  by 
Sugtlen. 

USES,  C'HARITABT.E  AND  SUPERSTITIOUS.  Tlie 
terra  ‘Charitable  use,'  as  understood  in  law,  is  of  very  ex- 
tensive ap(dication,  and  Includes  dispemtiomi  of  property 
which  cannot  with  any  propriety  be  described  as  charitable, 
but  which  are  so  calleu  with  reference  to  the  purposes  enu- 
raerated  in  the  statute  43  Eliz.,  c.  4,  or  such  aa  are  con- 
sidered analogous  to  them,  'fhat  statute  enacteil  that  the 
Commissioners  thereby  emuowored  should  iiujuire  as  to 
the  lands,  £cc.  given  by  well-disposed  people  ‘ for  relief  of 
aged,  impotent,  and  poor  people  ; for  maintenance  of  sick 
and  maimed  soldiers  and  mariners;  schools  of  learning, 
free-schools,  and  scholars  in  universities ; for  repair  of 
bridges,  ports,  havens,  causeways,  churches,  sea-oanks, 
and  highway's;  for  education  and  preferment  of  orphans ; 
for  or  towards  the  relief,  stock,  or  maintenance  of  homies 
of  correction  ; for  marriage  of  poor  maids  ; for  support  ation, 
aid,  and  help  of  young  traciesmen.  handicraftsmen,  and 
persons  deca)cd  ; and  fur  relief  or  redemption  of  prisoners 
and  captives,  and  for  aid  or  ease  of  any  poor  inhabitants 
concerning  payment  of  fifteens,  setting  out  of  soldiers,  and 
other  taxes.'  ^lany  gills  not  within  the  letter  have  been 
held  to  be  within  the  equitable  construction  of  this  statute  ; 
and  when  the  gift  is  to  charity  in  general,  without  any 
particular  pur]K>se  being  s]iecified,  it  will  be  carried  into 
effect  either  by  the  Crown  or  the  Court  of  Chancery,  upon 
principles  which  the  determinations  of  that  court  have 
established.  The  terra  ‘ Charitable  use,'  in  law,  U applied 
exclusively  to  giris  for  what  are  called  public  chanties,  | 
the  objects  of  which  are  not , particular  individuals,  but  a 
c1as.<  orthe  public  in  general. 

A superstitious  use,  in  its  original  sense,  was  where 
lands,  tenements,  rents,  goods  or  chatties,  were  given, 
secured,  or  appointed  for  or  towards  any  of  the  following 
purposes,  viz. : the  maintenance  of  a priest  or  chaplain 
to  say  mass;  for  the  maintenance  of  a priest  or  other 
man  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  any  dead  roan  in  such  a 
church  or  elsewhere;  to  have  or  maintain  perpetual 
obits,  lamps,  torches,  &c.,  to  be  used  ut  certain  limes, 
to  lielp  to  save  the  souls  of  men  out  of  purgatory. 
See  tlie  15  Rich.  11..  c.  5;  23  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  10;  and 

1 Ed.  VI.,  c.  14.  The  statute  of  Richard  II.  was  passed 
for  the  purpose  of  subjecting  lands  conveyed  to  uses  to 
the  law  of  mortmain.  The  statute  of  Henry  Vlll.  relates 
only  to  assurances  of  lands  to  churches  and  clvapcls.  which, 
if  for  a longer  term  than  20  years,  it  declares  to  be  abso- 
lutely void.  By  the  1st  of  Edward  VI.  certain  supersti- 
tious uses  then  existing  were  forfeited  to  the  king,  but  the 
statute  has  no  prospective  operation.  There  is  no  statute 
making  superstitious  uses  void  generally,  but  Uie  king  ns 
head  of  the  commonwealth,  and  as  intrusted  by  the  com- 
mon law  to  see  that  nothing  is  done  in  maintenance  or 
propagation  of  a false  religion,  was  considered  entitled 
to  pray  a discover}’  of  a trust  to  a supeistitious  use,  and  to 
oruer  the  properly  to  be  applied  to  a proper  use.  The 
same  principle  has  been  applied  to  many  cases  of  gifts  of 
property  for  purposes  which  cannot  properly  be  classed  as 
superstitious  uses,  but  are  either  expressly  prohibited  by  the 
law  of  the  country  or  contrary  to  its  policy.  A ciiauge  in 
the  doctrine  of  superstitious  uses  has  been  made  by  tlie 

2 and  3 Wm.  IV.,  c.  115,  which  puts  persons  professing 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  upon  the  same  fooling,  with 
respect  to  their  schools,  places  for  religious  worship,  edu- 
cation and  charitable  purposes,  as  Protestant  dissenters ; 
with  respect  to  whom  tile  doctrine  of  the  court  is,  that  it 
will  ailminister  a hind  to  maintain  a society  of  Protestant 
dissenteni  promoting  no  doctrine  contrary  to  law,  though 
at  varis  nee  with  that  of  the  Established  Church.  The  2 and  , 

3 Wm.  IV.,  c.  115,  is  retrospective.  (2  M.  and  K.,  225.^  ^ 

The  Court  of  Chancery  has  a general  jurisdiction  over 


] iirouerty  given  for  charitable  purposes,  and  the  regulai' 
nuKte  in  which  matter*  relating  to  charities  are  brought 
before  it  is  by  information  by  the  attorney-general  on  be- 
half of  the  crown. 

Tlie  Court  of  Chancery  adopts  a very  liberal  construction 
ofgin.sforcharitabiepurpohea;  and  there  are  numerous ca>es 
of  giAs  for  objects  not  within  the  letter  of  the  statute  of  Eli- 
zabeth which  have  been  considered  to  be  within  the  equit- 
able meaning  of  the  word  charily  as  understood  in  that 
court,  ami  have  been  administered  accordingly.  And 
when  a gift  is  made  for  chanty  generally,  williout  any 
purpose  specified,  if  the  gift  be  to  ti’ustees,  the  court 
will  order  a scheme  to  be  prepared  for  the  direction  of  the 
trustees  in  the  administration  of  the  tnist;  and  where  the 
declared  object  is  charity,  but  no  tnist  has  iiceiiinterpoicJ. 
the  right  to  dispose  of  the  property,  and  to  declare  the 

articular  charitable  purposes  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied. 

elongs  to  the  Crown  by  sign  manual.  Whent  the  par- 
ticular objects  which  the  donor  bad  in  view  fail,  eitlier 
w^^holly  or  in  part,  the  court  adopts  what  is  called  the  prin- 
ciple of  administration  cy-nres  that  is,  it  directs  the  pro- 
perty to  be  applied  to  wortny  objects  in  its  judgment  most 
nearly  resembling  those  which  have  failed,  or  wlien  more 
than  one  charity lios  been  named  bv  the  donor,  to  such  of 
the  others  as  are  still  subsisting.  When  the  revenue  of  the 
property  increases  from  any  cause,  the  increase  goes  to  the 
charity,  if  it  appear  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  donor 
that  the  whole  should  be  disposed  of  in  that  manner ; other- 
wise the  increase  will  go  to  the  legal  representative  of  the 
donor.  In  cases  where  the  levcniie  of  the  properly  was  dis- 
tributable among  several  charities,  the  que>4ion  has  been,  in 
what  manner  the  increase  of  income  was  to  be  disposed  of 
among  fliem.  The  principle  establislied  by  the  cases 
seems  to  be,  that  a clmrity  to  which  a fixed  annual  sum 
has  been  given  has  no  right  to  participate  in  the  increase, 
but  that  one  entitled  with  the  other  charities  to  a propor- 
tionate part  of  the  original  income  will  have  a riglil  to  a 
similar  proportion  of  the  increase. 

When  property  is  given  to  a superstitious  use.  or  for  a 
charitable  purpose  wriich  the  law  will  not  allow-  to  be  car- 
ried into  effect,  the  court,  upon  the  not  very  aatisfactory 
ground  that  the  property  wom  meant  for  a charity,  will 
apply  it  to  some  other  charity  of  which  it  approves.  In 
the  wordsof  Sir  William  Grant,  ‘Whenever  a testator  i> 
disposed  to  be  charitable  in  his  own  way  and  upon  his  own 
principles,  vve  are  not  content  with  disap|)ointing  his  inten- 
tion, if  ilisapnroved  by  us  ; but  vve  make  him  charitable  in 
our  way  anu  on  our  principles.  If  once  we  discover  in 
him  any  charitable  intention,  that  la  supposed  to  be  so 
liberal  as  to  take  in  objects  not  only  nut  within  his  inten- 
tion but  wholly  adverse  to  it.’  i.7  \es.,495.)  If  the  super- 
stitious use  be  one  which  the  court  considers  charitaoje, 
the  fund  goes  to  the  king  to  be  disposed  of  to  such  cbati- 
table  uses  as  he  shall  direct  by  aign-manual : ifthc  use  be 
not  charitable,  the  gift  is  merely  void,  and  the  properly  will 
go  to  the  donor’s  representative.  (2  M.  and  K., 

Tlie  regular  mode  of  proceeding  in  cases  of  abuse  of 
charitable  funds  is  by  way  of  infuruiation  in  the  name  of 
tlie  altorney-gcneml  on  behalf  of  the  crown.  In  ini'urnm- 
tions  with  respect  to  charities  the  Court  of  Chancery  alwa) 
requires  a person  to  be  joined  with  the  attorney -geneiai, 
who  is  styled  the  relator,  and  is  answerable  for  the  con- 
duct and  costs  of  the  suit.  Tliis  is  done  because  tlui 
crown  never  pays  costs,  in  order  to  protect  the  defendants 
by  making  the  relator  pay  the  costs,  should  the  suit  ap(H-ar 
to  have  been  improperly  instituted. 

Tile  above-meiitioneu  Act  of  the  43rd  of  Elit.  empowered 
the  Court  of  Chancery  to  issue  commissions  to  inquire 
into  the  abuse  or  misauplicatiou  of  property  given  for 
charitable  purposes,  but  tlie  proceedings  under  thU  act  were 
found  so  unsatisfactory  that  they  gradually  fell  into  disuse, 
and  recourse  was  again  had  to  the  original  method  of  pro- 
cedure by  information. 

By  the  52  Geo.  111.,  c.  101,  commonly  called  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly's  Act,  the  legislature  provided  a summary  remedy 
in  cases  of  abuses  of  charitable  trusts,  or  where  the  aid  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery  was  required  for  Uie  administration 
of  them.  That  act  empowered  any  two  or  more  persons 
to  present  a petition  to  a court  of  equity  praying  the  requi- 
site relief,  which  the  court  might  thereupon  grant  in  a sum- 
mary manner. 

By  the 59 Geo.  HI.,  c.  01, conlinuedby  IheZWm.  1V„  c. 
57,  the  attorney-general  was  empowered  to  institute  a suit 
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by  information  withmit  ti  relator,  upon  fire  or  more  of  the 
coimm^ionern  of  rharitieii  thereby  appointert  certifying 
that  the  cose  was  one  requiring  the  interference  of  the 
court. 

The  juri«iictioiiof  the  Court  of  Chancer>'  over  propeily 
givon  to  charity  must  be  distinguished  from  the  authority 
frequently  exercised  by  the  bird  chancellor  or  lord  keej)cr 
as  visitor  of  chariti^.  Charities  are  either  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  individual  trustees,  or  are  established  by  charter 
as  elcemosynar)’  corporations.  On  the  institution  of  a cor- 
porate charily,  a \ isitorial  jurisdiction  arises  of  common  right 
to  the  founder  and  his  heirs,  whether  he  be  the  king  or  a 
private  person,  or  to  those  w horn  the  founder  has  appointed 
for  that  purpoi*e  ; and  the  office  of  visitor  is  to  dctemiine 
the  differences  of  the  members  of  the  society,  and  to  superin- 
tend generally  the  government  of  the  botlv,  in  accordance 
with  the  statutes  originally  propounded  by  the  founder. 
With  this  visitorial  power  the  I’ourt  of  Chancer}'  lia.s  no- 
thing to  do,  its  right  of  interference  being  confined  entirely 
to  the  administration  of 'the  properly.  When  the  cliarily 
h of  royal  foundation,  the  visitonal  i>ower  of  the  king  isex- 
freised*  by  the  lord  chancellor  as  nis  repri^sentative  ; and 
even  where  the  founder  of  the  charity  wa*  a private  person, 
,f  he  has  made  no  appointment  of  a visitor,  and  if  hia  heir 
cannot  be  discovereo,  or  has  become  lunatic,  the  visito- 
rial  power,  rather  than  that  tire  charity  should  not  be  visited 
at  au,  results  to  the  crown,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  rpval 
foundations,  is  exercisinl  by  the  lord  chancellor.  The 
mode  of  application  in  these  cases  is  not  by  way  of  in- 
formation, but  by  petition  aildrcjiscd  to  the  Great  Seal. 

Certain  restrictions  have  been  put  upon  the  power  of 
making  gilts  of  proi>crty  to  charitable  uses  by  the  Dlh  of 
Goo.  II..  c.  commonly.  Iliough  improperly,  called  the 
Mortmain  Act.  Ily  it  devises  of  land  and  be<juet.ts  of 
money  to  be  laid  out  on  land  or  in  any  interest  .in  land  are 
declared  void.  For  an  explanation  of  the  proviiuoiis  of  this 
acf,  sec  MuKTXiAiN. 

(See  Duke’s  Iauc  <•/  Charitnblt  I’sea i Boyle,  Late  nf 
Chnritieii.') 

I'.SIIKU  (in  I..'iliu  Vt*ermt\  JAMES,  a most  learned 
and  dUlingviinhed  Irish  iH'elale,  was  liorn  at  Dublin,  4th 
Jaimar}',  His  father,  the  descendant  of  an  antient 

family,  founded  by  an  Knglishman  of  the  name  of  Nevil, 
who  in  exch.mge  for  that  had  a-vaimed  the  name  of  his 
office  on  coming  over  to  Ireiaml  with  Henry'  11. 's  son  John 
in  the  quality  of  usher,  about  1185,  was  Arnold  Usher,  one 
of  the  SIX  clerks  of  the  Irish  court  of  clmneery  ; his  mother 
was  a daughter  of  James  Slanyhurst,  wKo  wiw  thrice 
elected  speaker  of  the  Irish  house  of  commons,  and  held 
the  office*  of  one  of  the  mastersi  in  chancer}'  and  recorder 
of  tlie  oily  of  Dublin.  A brother  of  In*  father'*,  Henry 
Usher  (about  whom  there  is  an  article  in  Bayle),  was 
archbishop  of  Annagh  from  1585  to  IG13  : a brother  of  his 
mother's  was  Richard  Stanyhurst,  who  (a*  well  a*  his  sister 
ami  his  father)  latterly  became  a Roman  Catholic,  and  is 
the  author  of  a translation  of  the  first  four  books  of  the 
'Aiineid*  into  KngiUh  hexameters,  beside*  several  learned 
theological  and  historical  works,  of  one  of  which,  his 
’Desenptio  Hibemiir.’  an  Knglisli  translation  is  printed  in 
HolinKlied’s  Chromcles. 

Usher,  who  was  his  father's  oldest  son,  is  said  to  have 
been  taught  to  read  by  two  aunts  who  had  been  blind 
from  their  cradle.  He  was  then  sent,  at  eight  year*  of  age, 
to  a school  kept  m Dublin  by  two  secret  ]>olitical  cmi»^es 
of  King  James  of  Scotland.  Mr.  (allerwards  Sir)  James 
Fullerton  niul  Mr.  James  Hamilton  (allerwards  created 
Viscount  rlandeboye  in  the  Irwli  peerage).  The  con- 
cealed political  agents  were  excellent  scholare  and  teacliers, 
and  Usher  in  alter  life  used  to  attribute  whatever  pro- 
ficiency he  had  made  in  learning  mainly  to  the  five  years 
during  which  he  had  the  benefit  of  their  instructiunx. 
From  their  seminary  he  proceeded  in  1583  to  the  ncwly- 
opened  university  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  of  which  fie 
WHH  one  of  the  fimt  three  student*  tluil  were  aihmtted. 

He  had  already  acquired  a high  academic  rejnitation, 
when  in  1598  the  death  of  his  father,  who  had  intended  to 
educate  him  for  the  law.  Icll  him  at  liberty  to  follow  his 
own  inclinations,  which  led  him  to  the  study  of  theology. 
Upon  coming  to  this  determination  he  made  over  his 
paternal  inheritance  to  liis  younger  brothers  and  his  sisters, 
only  Te»emiig  a hinall  annuity  from  the  rental  of  the 
projierty  (which  it  seems  was  much  involved  by  lawsuits, 
as  well  as  otherwise  encumbered;.  Having  then  taken 


his  degree  of  M.A.  in  IGOO,  he  was  the  next  year  ordained 
both  deacon  and  priest  by  his  uncle,  the  arehbuliop  of 
Armagh. 

HU  firet  appoinImenU  which  he  received  very  soon  afler, 
was  of  Sunuay  allenioon  preacher  before  the  state,  as  it 
was  called,  in  Christ  Church,  Dublin.  Two  visits  which 
he  made  to  England  in  1003  and  IGOG,  to  purchase  books, 
the  first  time  for  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  the  second 
time  for  himself,  brought  him  into  av'quaintance  with  Sir 
Tliomas  Ikxiley,  Sir  Kol>ert  Cotton.  Camden,  and  other 
dUlinguUhed  persons  of  the  day,  wliose  admiration  appear* 
to  have  been  strongly  excited  by  the  extensive  acquire- 
ments he  had  made  at  so  early  an  age.  From  tliU  time 
he  usually  made  a journey  to  l^ugland  cveiy  tliree  or  four 
years,  when  hU  practice  was  to  spend  one  montli  at 
Oxford,  anotlier  at  Cambridge,  and  the  rest  of  his  stay  ut 
London,  principally  ia  the  Cottonian  library'.  lu  1007, 
having  proceeded  bachelor  of  divinity,  he  was  chosen  pro- 
fessor ol  that  faculty  in  hi*  college,  and  tliis  po^t  he  held 
for  the  next  thirteen  years.  This  same  year  also  he  wus 
made  chancellor  of  tl>e  Cathedral  of  St.  Fatiick.  In  10U> 
he  was  uiiauiinouiily  chosiui  provost  oflVinily  College,  but 
declined  the  office,  through  an  apprehension,  it  is  mid,  of 
its  duties  interfering  witli  hi*  studies.  In  lUl'J  he  took  hin 
degree  of  D.I). ; ainl  the  next  year,  being  at  London,  ho 
there  published  in  4to,  his  fir>t  work,  entitled  * De  Keele- 
siarum  Christianarum  Sneccssionc  ct  Statu it  U a con- 
tinuation of  Bishop  Jewel’s  ‘Apology  for  llie  Church  of 
Blngland  ’ (also  written  in  laitin)  ; but  it  remain.*  itself  un- 
finislu'd  iHith  in  this  fin>t  edition  and  in  the  reprints  at 
Hanover  in  1658,  8vo.,  and  at  London  in  16M7,  4to.  (alon^ 
with  hi*  ‘ Britannicanim  Ecelesiarum  Antiquitate*’),  al- 
though in  the  last  impression  falsely  described  on  the  title 
page  as'Opus  integrum  abauctureauelum  et  recognilum.’ 
U.Hner  had  from  tno  first  been  a zealous  opponent  of 
po{H‘r}%  which  he  maintained  the  law  ought  to  diHuun- 
tenanee  not  only  as  politically  ubjcclionable.  hut  as  idola- 
frouH  ; he  was  also  in  doctrine  a decided  Calvinist  and  IVe- 
destinarian ; and,  lieside*  being  oppcsied  to  the  Amtiniaii 
principles,  which  were  now  coming  into  vogue,  he  did  not 
profess  in  tJic  matter  of  church  government  to  hold  the 
same  high  notions  as  to  the  divine  right  of  episcopacy  with 
many  of  the  clergy.  In  con.Hequenee  of  all  tins  he  had 
oblained  the  reputation  of  being  inclined  to  Puritanism  ; 
and  some  pains  had  to  be  taken  by  his  friends  to  satisfy' 
tlic  king’s  mind  on  this  |»oinl ; hut  the  representations  tliat 
were  made  by  influential  person*  in  Ireland,  and  by  Usher 
himself,  were  so  BuccesnfuK  that  in  1620  James  nominated 
him  to  the  sec  of  Meath.  In  16£1  he  w-a*  made  a memlHT 
of  the  Irish  privy  council ; and  in  Januiuy,  1624.  wliile  he 
was  in  England  (where  he  wa*  detained  by  illness  til) 
August,  1626')  he  was  raised  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Armagh  and  the  primacy  of  the  Irish  church.  For  some 
year*  after  this  his  life  was  passed  tranquilly  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  Uie  affairs  of  his  *ee  and  the  prosecution  of 
his  studies.  In  16:il  he  published,  all  at  Dublin,  in  4tu., 
certain  writings  of  the  old  theologian  Godeseliale,  in 
defence  oP predestination,  with  illustrations,  under  the  tith* 
of  ‘ Godescnalei  ct  Predestinariana;  Controveraia*  a!»  eo 
niotse  Hiktoria  ’ (said  to  have  been  the  first  Latin  Iwak 
printed  in  Ireland) ; in  1632  a collection  of  letter*  of  Irish 
bishops  from  the  sixth  to  the  thirteenth  century,  under  that 
of‘Veterum  EpUtolamm  Hitremiearum  Sylloge  in  163H 
his  ‘ Emanuel,  or  a Treatise  on  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son 
of  God,'  reckoned  one  of  hi*  greatest  performance*,  and 
reprinted  in  1643  at  Oxford,  in  1645  and  1648  at  Ixmdon. 
in  4to.,  and  again  at  London  in  1U7U.  in  folio  ; and  in  1639 
his  celebrated  ' Uritannicamm  Kculesiaruui  Autiquitates,’ 
also  several  limes  reprinted. 

In  the  beginning  of  164U  he  came  over  to  England,  with 
the  intention  of  staying  a year  or  two  at  most ; hut  he 
never  again  saw  his  native  countn'.  He  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  the  first  instance  at  Oxford,  and  there  publishc'd, 
in  1641,  a 4to.  volume  of  theological  diMertations.  under 
the  title  of  ‘ Certain  Brief  Treatises.’  Tlie  same  year  he 
was  plundered  of  nearly  everything  he  pox^evved  in  Ireland 
by  an  attack  of  the  rebels  upon  hia  house  at  Armagh ; and 
in  the  slate  of  that  country,  it  seems  to  have  been  thought 
needless  for  him  to  return  to  hi*  archbishopric.  Upon  Uiis 
the  king.  Charles  I.,  conferred  on  him  tne  bisliopric  of 
Carlisle,  to  be  held  in  commrndam  ; but  of  this  he  is  said 
to  have  made  very  liltls  ; and  wiien  soon  after  the  revenuM 
of  the  bishojM  were  confiscated  by  the  jmrliamenl,  he  did 
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not  receive  the  pension  of  4(hi/.  a year  tliatwas  allotted 
for  hisi  support  above  once  or  twice.  Meanwhile,  con- 
tinuing to  reside  mostly  at  Oxford,  where  he  preached 
eveiy  Sunday  at  one  or  other  of  the  churches,  he  published 
there,  in  1G44.  in  4to.  an  edition,  in  Greek  and  I,atin,  of 
the  Epistles  of  Polycarp  and  Ignatius,  reprinte<l  at  London 
in  164/.  Soon  alter  this  he  left  OxfoM,  and  retirc<l  first  to 
the  house  of  his  son-in-law,  Sir  Timothy  Tyrrell,  at  Cardiff; 
thence,  alter  a stay  of  six  months,  to  the  castle  of  St.  Donate, 
on  the  invitation  of  the  dowager  I>ady  Stradling  ; thence  in 
1046  to  London,  to  the  house  of  his  friend  the  countess  of 
Peterborough,  near  Charing  Cro».  In  1647  he  was  chosen 
preacher  to  the  society  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  upon  which  he 
took  up  his  residence  in  a auite  of  apartments  provided  for 
him  in  the  inn,  and  had  his  library,  the  onlv  part  of  his 
property  he  had  saved,  rcraovetl  thither,  tie  preached 
regiiJnrfy  during  term  time  in  the  chanel  of  the  inn  for 
nearly  eight  years.  In  1647  lie  putmshed  hia  treatise 
‘ De  itomanw  Ecclesim  Synibolo,’  and  the  next  year  his 
learned  ‘ Dissertatio  de  Macedonum  et  Asianonim  Anno 
Solari.’  In  the  end  of  the  year  1648,  during  the  negotia- 
tion between  the  king  and  the  parliament  about  the  settle- 
ment of  the  church,  hi*  majesty  sent  for  Usher  to  come  to 
him  at  the  Isle  of  Wight ; and  here  a scheme  which  had 
been  drawn  up  by  the  archbishop  seven  years  before,  and 
then  rejected  by  Charles,  was  now  propt>sed  by  him  anew, 
but,  although  accepti*d  by  the  king,  was  rejected  by  the 
parliamentary  commissioners.  It  was  published  by  Dr. 
llemard  at  London  in  l(jr»8,  under  the  title,  by  which  it  is 
commonly  known,  of  • Tlie  Reduction  of  Episcopacy  to 
the  Form  of  the  Synodical  goveniment  in  the  Anlient 
Church.*  In  1650  (Jsher  published  at  Ix)ndon,  in  folio, 
the  first  part  of  his  great  work,  his  ‘ Annales  Vetcris  ct 
Novi  Testamenti.’  which  was  followed  by  the  second  part 
in  1^4  : other  editions  of  both  parts,  all  in  folio,  appealed 
at  Paris  in  1673,  at  Bremen  in  1673,  and  at  Geneva  (the 
best)  in  1722.  llic  only  other  works  he  sent  to  the  press 
were  his  ‘ Ep.^tolaad  Ludovicuin  Capellum  de  Variantibus 
Textus  Hebraic!  l/ccttonibus,’  4to.  I^ndon,  1Kj2;  and  hw 
‘ Sintagma  de  Gr»ca  LXX.  interpretum  Versione,’  4to. 
London,  16.55,  and  again  Lipsisp,  1095.  He  died  at  Lady 
Peterborough's  house,  at  Ryegate  in  Surrey,  after  a day's 
illness,  on  tne  21st  of  March,  16.56 ; and  his  remains  were 
interred  in  Westminster  Abbey  by  order  of  Cromwell,  who 
is  .said  however  to  have  left  the  relations  of  the  decea-sed 
jirelate  to  pay  the  greater  part  of  the  expen.se  of  the  public 
funeral.  By  hi.s  wife  Pho?be,  daughter  of  Dr.  Luke  Chal- 
loner,  whom  he  married  in  1013,  and  who  died  about  a 
ve.ir  and  a half  before  him,  Usher  left  onh'  one  daughter, 
lElizabeth.  who  bi‘came  the  wife  of  Sir  Timothy  Tyrrell. 
[Tyrrel!.,  James.]  In  atldition  to  the  works  above  men- 
tioueil.  several  others  were  priutetl  from  his  papers  after 
hi*  dcfith  : 1,  ‘ Tlie  Judgment  of  the  late  Archbishop.' 
&c.,  published  by  Dr.  Nicholas  Bernard,  8vo.  Ismd.  16.58; 

2.  ‘ Chronologia  Sacra,’  &c..  published  by  Dr.  Thoma.* 
Barlow  (afterwards  bUhop  of  Lincoln),  4to.  Loud.  1060 : 

3.  ‘ The  Judgment  and  Sense  of  the  present  See  of 
Rome,’  also  by  Dr.  Bernard,  8vo.  Lend.  1059 ; 4,  * The 
Power  of  the  IMnce  and  Obedience  of  the  Subject  stated.’ 
by  his  grandson.  James  Tyrrell,  4to.  Lond.  1661 ; .5,  A 
voUime  of  Sermons ; 6,  ‘ Historia  Dogmatica  Conlroversiia? 
inter  Orthodoxos  et  Pontificios  de  Scripturis  et  Sacris 
Vemaculis,’^'  Henry  Wharton,  4to.  I»nd.  1690  ; 7.  ‘ A 
Collection  orrtiree  Hundred  Letters  written  to  James  Usher, 
lord  archbishop  of  Armagh,  &c.,  collected  by  Richard 
Parr,  D.D.,  his  lordship's  chaplain  at  the  time  of  his  death,' 
folio,  I/jna  1686.  To  this  collection  Parr  haa  prefixed  an 
ample  biogranliical  memoir  of  the  archbishop;  and  there 
are  lives  of  usher,  »n  Latin,  by  Dr.  Bate*  Tin  tne  ‘ Collectio 
Batesiana’),  and  by  Dr.  T.  Smith  (in  his  ‘Vita?  Eruditis- 
Mtnorura,'  and  also  prefixed  to  the  Geneva  edition  of  the 
* Annales’).  Bayle,  who  has  a short  article  on  Usher,  re- 
fers to  w'hat  he  calls  a good  abridgment  of  his  life  in  a 
review  of  Parr's  collection  in  the  ‘ Bibloth^ue  Universelle,’ 
vol.  ii.,  np.  219-244.  There  is  a very  full  account  in  the 
‘ Bingrapnia  Britannica,’  vol.  vi.,  pail  i.,  pp.  4062-4081. 

USIC^A.  [Skhvia.] 

USK.  [MoNMOrTHSHJRR.] 

U'SNRA,  a genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
family  of  I.ichcm.  This  name  is  said  to  have  originated 
in  the  Arabic  name  Hchurhy  or  a name  given  to  all 

lichens.  Tlie  whole  plant  is  much  branched,  filiform, 
mostly  pendulous,  and  furnished  within  with  a bundle  of 
P.  C.,  No.  1623. 


elastic  fibre*;  the  reproductive  organs  (apotliecia)  are 
orbicular,  terminal,  peltate,  and  often  ciliate  at  the  border. 
The  Usnea  plicata.  m common  with  the  Kuccella  tinclOria 
and  other  lichens,  is  used  as  a dye, 

USPALLATA.  [Plata,  p.  218.] 

U^ICA.  [Palv.rmo;  Sicn.v.1 
USnUG  VELIKI  (f.e.  Great  Ustiug)  Ua  considerable 
town  in  the  goveniment  ofWologtlain  Russia  in  Europe, 
situated  in  00“  47'  N.  lat.  and  46“  .5'  E.  long.,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Suchona  and  the  Jug.  which  two  rivers, 
by  their  junction,  form  the  Dwinn,  which  falLs  Into  the 
VVhitc  Sea  at  Archangel.  It  is  an  antient  town,  built  in 
the  Russian  fashion;  the  houses  arc  for  the  most  part  of 
wood : there  are  two  cathedrals,  twenty-three  ch«rclu% 
five  convents,  and  Hcvcral  buildings  and  warehouses  be- 
longing to  the  crown.  The  climate  of  the  circle  of  which 
it  is  tlio  capital  is  very  raw  aiul  cold,  so  that  it  ha*  not 
much  superfluity  of  natural  productions  for  commeice ; but. 
the  town,  being  situated  on  the  direct  road  iVom  Arclmngcl 
to. Siberia,  and  to  the  southern  provinces,  may  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  most  important  commercial  towns  of  north- 
ern Russia.  The  inhabitants  have  a considerable  trade 
with  Archangel,  St.  Petersburg,  Ca.*an,  Costroma,  Yaro- 
slav, and  Novogorod,  which  is  greatly  facilitated  by  many 
navigable  rivers.  The  chief  articles  which  pass  in  transit 
arc  Riuwian  proiluction*  ftorn  the  other  governments,  the 
furs  of  Siberia,  silk.*  and  ten  from  China,  and  fish  from  the 
North  Sea.  The  inhabitants  have  also  manufactures  of 
linen,  woollen,  leather,  soap,  candles,  hosiery,  .and  wooden 
utensils,  and  there  are  in  the  town  many  gold  and  silver- 
smith*, whose  works  in  enamel  and  bronzed  silver  are 
much  esteemed. 

(Hassel,  Umidbuch,  vol.  xi, ; Stein,  Z.cj  /co»,  by  Horschcl- 
matm ; Cannabich,  I^hrlrnrh.") 

USUCA'PIO.  Gaius  (ii.  40-42)  states  that  if  a Re.* 
Mancipi  was  transferred  by  bare  tradition,  withmit  the 
forma  of  Mancipalio  or  in  Jure  Ccssio,  the  original  owner 
retained  the  Quirilarian  ownership,  and  the  person  to 
whom  the  thing  was  transferred  had  only  the  right  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  thing  until  b>’ possession  he  liatl  acquired 
the  ownership  (poasidendo  usucapiat).  For  the  effect  of 
such  enjoyment  was  to  give  him  the  same  rights  with 
respect  to  the  thing  as  if  it  had  been  transferred  in  due 
legal  form.  In  the  case  of  moveable*  the  Twelve  Tables 
tixwl  one  year  as  the  term  of  t^sucapio ; in  the  case  of 
latui  and  houses,  two  years.  The  acquisition  of  theQuiri- 
tarian  ownership  of  a thing  by  enjoyment  of  it  under  the 
circumstances  aoove  rfated  for  these  several  periods  was 
called  Usucapio. 

Gaius  state*  that  there  might  also  be  Usuc.apio  in  the 
case  both  ofthing*  Mancipi  and  things  Nec  Mancipi  which 
had  been  transferred  by  bare  tradition  from  a person  who 
was  not  the  owner,  provided  the  trnnsferrec  received  them 
in  good  faith  (bond  fide\  or,  in  other  words,  believed  that 
he  received  them  from  the  owner.  It  seems  probable  that 
this  rule  of  law  was  establi.'ihed  by  analogy  to  the  rule  of 
the  Twelve  Tables  as  to  Re.s  Mancipi  which  had  been 
transferred  by  defective  modes  of  conveyance.  But  the 
Twelve  Tables  may  have  fixwl  only  the  time  of  URuenpio : 
the  origin  of  Usucapio  may  be  anterior  to  the  Twelve 
Tables. 

When  Gaius  wrote  (in  the  second  century  of  our  «?raX 
Usucapio,  as  it  appears,  had  become  a regular  motle  of 
acquiring  ownership  ; for  property  of  all  kinds  might  be 
so  acquired  which  had  tieen  received  by  tradifion  ami 
bond  fide  from  a person  who  wa.s  not  the  owner.  The  ca*o 
of  things  stolen,  or  the  possession  of  which  had  been  ac- 
quire<l  by  violence  (vis),  wa.*  an  exception,  for  even  if  re- 
ceived bon  * fide  they  could  never  become  the  property  oi 
the  receiver  by  Usucapio.  The  He*  Mancipi  of  women 
also,  who  were  in  the  tutehi  of  their  agnati.  could  not  be 
objects  of  Usucapio  unless  they  had  been  received  from 
her  by  fraditio  with  the  proper  conRcnt  (ouetorilas)  cf  her 
tutor;  and  the  bereditas  of  a woman  who  wa.*  in  tuleka 
legitima  could  not  be  an  object  of  Usucapio.  As  land 
(ftindus)  could  not,  according  to  the  best  opinion,  he  nn 
object  of  furtum,  a bona  fi<le  purchaser  of  land  from  a man 
who  was  not  the  owner,  and  tenevv  he  was  not  the  owner, 
might  acquire  the  projierty  of  it  by  Usucapio,  jirovided  the 
seller  had  not  acquired  the  posses-sion  by  violence,  but  had 
either  taken  possession  of  land  which  was  vacant  through 
the  carelessness  of  the  owner,  or  from  the  owner  d}ing 
without  a successor,  or  having  been  long  absent. 
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Besidei  individual  ohjeeta  of  prop<>rty,  Usuci^io  could 
•list  in  the  caa«  of  itervitutes,  and  marriage,  and  in  the 
ease  of  an  Hercditas.  Originally  avich  Servitutcs  as  foU 
lowed  the  rule  of  law  as  to  Uea  Mancipi  could  only  be 
transferred  lihe  Res  Mancipi ; and  therefore  Usucapio 
could  only  apply  to  such  aervitutes.  But  by  analogy  to 
He*  Mancipi,  they  could  be  acouired  by  Hare  contract, 
to  which  UsucHpio  was  superadded ; and  when  Man- 
cipatio  at  a later  period  was  replaced  by  bare  tradition, 
they  could  be  acquired  by  contract  wiuply.  In  the  case  of 
marriage,  when  there  was  no  co-emplio,  the  woman  might 
come  into  the  power  of  her  husbano  by  virtue  of  uninter- 
rupted cohabitation  for  one  year ; and  slit*  was  then  said 
to  become  n j^tart  of  hU  Familia  by  uaucapio  founded  on  a 
year's  powcasion.  ((iaius,  i.  111.)  In  the  case  of  the 
Hercditas,  when  the  testator  had  not  disposed  of  his  pro- 
perty by  the  necessary  forms  of  the  Mancipulio  and  Nun- 
cupatio.  the  person  who  was  named  heres  in  the  will 
could  only  ac<{uire  his  legal  title  as  such  by  Usucapio. 

Those  various  iuManees  will  show*  the  onginal  notion  of 
Usucapio.  It  was  a legal  effect  given  to  bonS  fide  pos- 
session and  enjoyment  for  a fixed  time,  by  which  delects 
in  the  transfer  of  a thing  were  made  good : it  was  not  ori- 
ginally a mode  of  acquisition.  It  was  founded  on  a title 
good  m substance,  but  defective  in  form  ; and  this  defect 
was  supplied  by  the  pro))«r  period  of  enjoyment  (usus). 
AVhen  this  usus  had  continued  for  the  legal  time,  it  gave 
its  aiiclohtas  (as  the  Homans  expressed  it),  its  efficiency  and 
completeness  to  what  was  in  its  origin  incomplete;  and 
the  phrase  Usus  Auctoiitas  was  older  than  the  ex- 

f»rc8sion  Usucapio,  which  was  afterwards  the  ordinar) 
erra.  But  Usus  by  il.iclf  never  signified  Usucapio  ; for 
Usus  alone  could  not  give  a title  to  the  ownership  of  a tiling. 
In  the  case  of  public  land  the  possessor  had  the  luus,  but 
this  was  all  that  he  could  be  entitled  to  as  possessor.  Such 
usus  could  not  from  the  nature  of  the  cose  have  an  auc- 
torita«.  for  the  possessor  did  not  occupy  the  public  land  as 
a bonS  fide  piux^hascr.  A man  might  aJso  liave  the  usus  ol 
private  land  without  liaving  a title  to  anything  further : in 
which  case  alMi  the  usus  could  never  have  an  auctontas. 
In  the  Roman  law,  as  known  to  us  in  the  Pandect,  Usucapio 
appears  as  a mode  of  acquisition,  w'hich  must  have  been 
owing  to  the  circumstance  of  Mancipatio  ceasing  to  be  re- 
gard^ as  important : for  bare  tramtion  in  all  cases,  fol- 
lowed b}'  tlic  proper  usus,  gave  cos^ete  ownership. 
Finally,  when  the  difference  between  Res  Mancipi  and 
Nec  Mancipi  was  abolished,  Usucapio  in  its  onginal  sense 
ceased.  But  as  in  the  time  Gains  we  find  usucapio 
applicable  to  the  case  of  things  Nec  Mancipi,  which  a 
person  had  possessed  booH  fide,  this  rule  of  law  still  con- 
tinued, and  various  limitations  were  in  course  of  time  oata- 
bU-shed  as  to  the  mode  of  acquiring  the  ownership  of  a 
thing  by  the  enjoyment  of  it.  Tims  Justinian,  in  his  ‘ In- 
ititotes'  (u.,  tit.  0),  after  reciting  the  old  law,  refers  to 
one  of  Im  Coo^tutions,  bv  which  the  ownership  ol 
moveables  might  be  acquired  by  use  (usucapiantur),  pro-  . 
vided  there  was  aboni  fide  poss<>Mion  (justa  causa  posscs- 
sionis  praecedente)  for  tluce  years,  and  tlial  of  immovuliie 
tilings  by  the  ' longi  temporis  possessio,'  which  ho  ex- 
plains to  be  ten  years  * inter  praesentes,'  and  twenty  years  j 
‘inter  absentee;^  and  the  Constitution  applied  to  the! 
whole  empire.  Usucapio  is  defined  in  the  ‘Digest’ 
tit.  3,  H.  3)  to  be  the  ‘additiun  of  ownership  by 
the  unintcrnipted  possession  for  a time  fixed  by  law.’ 
As  it  was  the  addition  of  ownership,  something  is  here 
implied  to  which  this  addition  was  to  be  made;  and  this 
something  was  a bonS  fide  possession. 

The  subject  of  Usucapio  admits  and  require.n  a much 
more  complete  exprwition.  The  reader  may  refer  to  the 
fallowing  works: — Kngelbach,  Uehrr  die  Csttaivion  sur 
zfit  der  zirotf  Ti\fdn,  Marburg,  1828  ; and  Muluenbruch, 
Doctrina  Pafidectamm. 

USUS.  [UsUFRXCTUS.] 

USUFRUCTUS.  or  USUSFRUCTUS,  ami  USUS, 
belonged  to  the  class  of  Servitules  Pcrsimarum  among 
the  Homans.  Uausfruclu.s  is  defined  {Dig.,  7,  tit.  1.  s.  1 1 , 
to  be  ' the  right  to  use  and  take  the  fmiU  (fruemli)  of 
what  belongs  to  another  without  impairing  its  substance.' 
Usus  is  defined  {D»g.,  7,  tit.  8,  s.  1.  2)  to  be  the  right 
• to  use,  but  not  to  take  the  fruits  tfmi).’ 

T!ie  objects  of  usuKfruetus  might  be  land  (fuiuluH'i, 
houses  (a‘dcs\  slaves,  beasts  of  burden,  and  other  things. 
He  who  waa  entitled  to  a Ususfructus  wa.s  called  Usulruc- 


tuarius,  or  Fructuarius.  A right  to  a UKUifruotus  might 
be  given  to  a person  by  testament,  or  it  might  bo  chUi- 
blished  by  contract. 

Generailly,  it  may  be  stated  that  all  the  ‘ fmetua.’  or  pro- 
duce of  a thing  that  accrued  during  the  time  of  enjoyment, 
belonged  to  the  Fructuarius ; but  his  title  to  fructus  was 
not  complete  till  he  had  taken  them,  and  it  was  a general 
rule  that  any  ‘ fnictus'  which  had  not  been  got  in  or  taken 
at  tile  time  wHicn  the  Ususfructus  ceased  did  not  belong  to 
him.  The  law  as  to  things  that  yield  an  increase,  such  as 
fruit-trees  and  animals,  did  not  nresent  many  diilicult 
questions.  As  to  houses  and  lands,  tbe  questions  were 
sometimes  more  difiicult.  Tlie  Fructuarius  was  eatitled 
to  the  rents  and  profits  of  houses  during  his  time  of  en- 
joyment, and  he  was  hound  at  least  to  keep  them  in  sufii- 
cicnt  repair,  but  probably  not  to  rebuild  them,  if  they  were 
in  a ruinous  condition.  He  was  bound  to  cultivate  land 
in  a proper  husbandlike  manner.  He  could  w'ork  existing 
mines  and  quarries  for  his  benefitj  and  he  could  also  open 
new  mines  and  work  them.  'Die  fructuarius  could  main- 
tain his  rights  to  the  ususfructus  by  actions  and  interdicts. 
The  period  of  ususfructus  might  either  be  for  a fixed  time 
or  for  Uie  life  of  the  fructuarius.  At  the  termination  of 
the  period  of  enjoyment,  the  thing  was  to  be  given  up  to 
the  owner,  who  could  generally  require  security  for  its 
being  properly  used  and  given  up  in  proper  condiliou. 

The  usus  of  a thing,  as  already  explained,  w as  a right  to 
the  enjoyment  of  a Uiiiig,  but  not  to  the  produce  or  profits 
of  it.  Vet  in  some  cases  the  usus  of  a thing  implied  a 
right  to  a certain  amount  of  produce.  Tims  the  usus  of 
cattle  implied  that  the  usuarius  was  entitled  to  a moderate 
allowance  of  milk ; and  a man  wlm  had  the  usus  of  an 
estate  could  take  wood  for  his  daily  use.  luid  e<mld  enjoy 
the  orctiard  ami  other  thin»  in  moderalion.  If  a man  had 
the  usus  of  oxen,  he  could  employ  them  fur  all  purposea 
for  which  oxen  are  properly  used.  'Hie  duties  of  the  usu- 
arius resembled  those  of  the  fructuarius. 

Tlic  rules  of  law  which  rclatcil  to  the  Ususi'mclus  and 
Usus  were  numerous.  Many  of  them  are  collected  in  tho 
Dtgett,  lib.  7 ; see  also  ‘ Kragmenta  Vaticana,’  De  (fm- 
fructu ; and  Muhlcnbnicli,  Dot'trma 
USUMASINTA.  [Mexican  States.] 

USUIU^A'TIO  is  sometimes  used  by  the  Homan  jurists 
in  the  sense  of  interruption  Usucapio.  But  the  verb 
‘ usurpo  'and  its  derivatives  arc  commonly  usc'd  in  the  sense 
of  ' using,'  or  ‘ employing,'  in  any  way  that  is  suitable  to  thu 
character  of  the  object  used  or  employed.  Tlie  participle 
‘ usurpatus'  sometimes  signifies  the  acquisition  of  a right 
by  use : thus  ' usurpatam  mnlieiem ' (according  to  the 
ordinary  reading  in  Gcllius,  iii.  2)  means  a woman  who 
had  come  into  the  power  of  her  husband  by  uninterrupted 
matrimonial  cohabitation  for  one  year.  (See  Saviguy, 
dfts  llrutigea  B'itmitchtn  Rechta,  iv.,  p.  3G.‘>,  on  the 

gassage  of  Gellius,  which  is  a quotation  from  Q.  Muciua 
caevoia,  the  pontifex.)  The  word  is  also  used  in  the 
sense  of  taking  posaesiuon  of  a thing ; and  in  course  of 
time  the  notion  of  wrong  was  attached  to  the  word.  Am- 
mianus  Marvellinus  (xxvi.  7,  cd.  Gronov.)  uses  ‘ usur- 
pator’  in  a sense  somewhat  like  the  modern  ‘ usuq>er,’ 
when  he  says  ‘ usurpator  indebit»  potestatU.’ 

USURY.  [Interest.] 

UT,  in  Music,  the  name  given  by  the  French  to  the  c of 
the  diatonic  siale,  called  Do  by  the  Italians  and  English. 

Un'ICA,  a city  of  Zi-ugitana,  in  Africa,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Bagradas.  It  was  one  of  the  oldest  Tyrian 
colonies  on  the  coai^l  of  Africa.  In  the  Second  Punic  War 
it  stood  a siege  by  Seipio.  At  the  begimung  of  the  Tlurd 
Punic  War  it  surrendered  to  the  Homans:  and  when  the 
Roman  province  of  Africa  was  formed  out  of  the  con- 
quered territorv'  of  (iaithage,  the  seat  of  jirnconsular  go- 
vernment was  fixed  at  Utica.  It  was  the  scene  of  several 
great  events  during  the  civil  wars  of  Rome,  and  it  became 
especially ‘famous  as  the  death-place  of  the  younger  t'ato. 
[Cato.]  It  was  made  a colony  by  Augustus,  and  ranked 
as  the  second  city  of  Africa  aAer  Carthage.  Utica  was 
built  on  the  sca-coast,  but  by  the  alteration  of  the  coast  its 
site  has  been  left  some  distance  inland.  Its  mins  are  seen 
at  Bow-.Shater.  (Shaw's  Trartls,  p.  70.  4to.  edition.) 

UTRKCH'F,  one  of  the  ten  provmccs  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Netherlands,  situated  lielween  51*  55'  and  52*  20' 
N.  lat.,  and  4®  40'  and  5“  30'  E.  long.  It  is  bijunded  on 
the  north  by  Holland  and  the  Zuidei-zee ; on  tlie  east  by 
I Gclderland ; on  the  south  by  Gelderland  and  Holland  ; 
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and  on  the  we*t  by  Holland.  Its  area  is  510  square  miles ; 
and  the  ponulation,  arcordim;  to  the  latest  r«1um,  147.6HI. 
Ill  the  nortnem  and  western  parts,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Leek,  the  surface  is  level  and  low  ; and  only  towards  the 
south-eabt.  between  Utreeht  and  Arnersfort,  there  are  some 
low  hills,  which  sHijhtly  vary  the  monotonous  appearance 
of  the  cmmtrj'.  The  soil  in  the  low  parts  is  rich  and  fertile  ; 
in  the  more  elevated  tracts  sandy,  with  here  and  there 
some  low  thickets,  extensive  heaths,  and  peat-moors.  It 
is  watcrcil  I»^the  Rhine  and  its  branches,  and  by  several 
canals.  The  climate  is  not  so  damp  ns  that  of  the 
province  of  Holland:  tlie  air  is  pure  and  healthy,  and 
there  is  good  fresh-watcr.  The  natural  productions  arc 
the  common  domestic  animals,  poultry,  nsli,  !>ees,  com, 
pulse,  ^rden-fmit.  culinary  vecetablcs,  flax,  hemp,  and 
toliacco.  Tlie  niamifadures  an-  chiefly  in  the  towns  of 
Utrecht  and  Amersfort.  and  the  Moravian  settlement  at 
Zeyst : these  are  principally  woollen,  cotton,  silk,  linen: 
there  arc  also  breweries  and  distilleries.  The  exports  are 
com,  cattle,  swine,  butter,  cheese,  some  mamil'actured 
goods,  biieks,  and  tiles. 

UTKKC'HT,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  situated  in 
7'  N.  lat.,  5®  (i'  E.  long.,  in  a pleasant  country',  at  the 
bifun*ation  of  the  branch  of  the  Rhine  called  the  Old 
Rhine,  and  the  Vecht.  The  Rhine  divides  the  city  into 
two  parts,  and  there  are  likewise  two  canals  with  thirty-six 
drawbridees.  The  jiosition  of  the  city  is  healthy,  and  free 
from  the  inconvenience  of  damp,  so  common  in  Holland,  it 
being  situated  on  a diyand  ratlier  elevated  soil,  with  a de- 
scent towards  the  river.  The  approachi*s  to  the  city  are 
very  beautilhl,  especially  that  fttim  Amsterdam,  which 
corvsists  of  a broad  avenue,  bordered  with  rows  of  trees. 
The  appearance  of  the  city  ib«lf  is  antique,  many  of  the 
houses  being  in  the  Gothic  style.  It  was  formerly  strongly 
fortifled,  but  the  ramparts  have  been  converted  into  public 
walks.  Tlierc  is  a oeautiful  walk  called  the  Maliebann 
(or  Main,  above  half  a mile  in  length,  planted  with  eight 
rows  of  lirne-trees.  It  U one  of  the  finest  in  Europe,  and 
Louis  XIV.  expressly  commanded  it  to  be  sparea,  when 
his  army  destroyed  everything  else.  The  cathedral,  a con- 
siderable part  of  which  is  in  ruin.s,  i.4  worthy  of  notice  on 
account  of  Ure  tower,  388  feet  high,  from  the  summit  of 
which  there  is  a most  extensive  prospect,  embracing  2U  large 
and  30  small  towns.  There  are  betides  7 Dutch  CUUvinist 
churches,  1 Lutheran,  1 Anglican,  1 French  Calvinibt,  1 
Moravian,  ami  3 Homan  Catholic  churches.  The  town- 
house  is  a handsome  modem  building.  The  university, 
founded  in  IKH,  enjoys  considerable  rcptitation,  though  it 
is  not  so  celebrated  aatliat  of  Leyden:  it  has  five  faculties, 
and  is  amply  provided  with  all  (he  necessary  appendages,  a 
botanic  garden.  ob«en.'a1ory,  &c.  Tliis  is  the  head-<juar- 
ters  of  the  .lansenisU,  who  have  here  an  archbishop  and 
chapter.  The  city  has  many  charitable  institutions,  a 
.society  of  arts  amf  sciences,  a society  of  painters,  and  a 
Billie  Society.  The  population  U about  45,000:  the  inha- 
bitants manufacture  woollen-cloths,  silk,  lace,  needles, 
nnd  have  some  sugar-houses  and  bleaching-gnmoda. 

(Hassel,  Hamthuch,  vol.  ix. ; Stein,  Zcj  icqp  ; Murray, 
Handbook  for  TVotv/Arrs  in  Holland;  and  lirockhaus, 
ConrrrtatioHS  Lfs-ieonJ^ 

UTRECHT,  A,  VAN.  [V.\n  XTthkcht,  A.] 
UTRECHT,  TREATIES  OF.  [Trbatx-,  p.  174.] 
UTRICULATXIA.  a genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  I.entibularia;.  Tliis  name  is  derived  from 
utriculua,  • a little  bla<Ider,'  in  reference  to  the  structure  of 
the  appendage  of  the  root.  The  genus  is  known  by  the  calyx 
having  two  erjual  loaves  a personate  spurred  corolla,  a two- 
lipped  stigma,  a globose  capsule  ofone  cell,  and  several  seeds 
fixed  to  a central  receptacle.  There  are  only  three  species 
of  this  genus  describe,  and  they  are  all  inhabitants  of 
Crreat  Britain.  The  metamorphose  leaves  attached  to  the 
roots  of  all  the  species  are  furnished  with  little  bladders, 
which,  when  the  plant  is  growing  at  the  bottom  of  a ditch 
or  pond,  are  filled  with  water.  Bet  as  it  is  necessary  that 
the  plant  should  flower  and  ripen  its  seeds  at  the  surface  of 
the  water,  the:ve  little  bladders,  at  certain  seasons  of  tlie 
year,  become  filled  with  air  instead  of  water,  and  the  plant 
j*  home  by  their  buoyancy  to  the  surface  of  the  water. 
When  the  ripening  of  the  seed  is  perfecleil,  and  it  is  necea- 
.saiy  for  the  planting  of  the  seed  that  it  should  be  carried 
to  the  Iiotloiu  of  llie  water,  the  air  in  the  bladders  is 
replaced  by  water,  and  the  wliole  plant  sinks  to  the  bottom 
ol  th«  watei  again. 


17.  vtdriiria,  Greater  Bladderwort,  or  Common  Hooded 
Millfoii,  has  a conical  spur,  with  (he  upper  lip  as  long  as 
the  entire  palate  ; the  leaves  finely  divided.  Not  unfreipient 
in  ditches  and  deep  pools.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

H.  intrr/nrdia,  Intermetliate  Bladderwort,  ha.s  the  upper 
lip  twice  as  long  as  the  palate,  and  the  leaves  tripamte. 
It  is  a much  less  frequent  plant  than  the  preceding.  It 
may  be  mistaken  for  the  last  species,  but  its  flowers  are 
smaller,  of  a pale  yellow,  and  have  a longer  lip  : the  stems 
also  are  more  leafy. 

(/.  minor,  Lessor  Bladderwort,  has  a spur  extremely 
short,  obtuse,  and  keeled,  with  an  upper  lip  as  long  as  the 
palate,  and  the  leaves  subtripartite.  It  is  a smaller  plant 
than  the  last.  Tlie  flowers  are  a very  pale  yellow,  and 
small. 

These  plants  arc  not  susceptible  of  cnlUvalion.  l*hcy 
are  more  numerous  in  hot  than  in  temperate  climates, 
forming  an  elegant  ornament  in  the  pools  and  streams 
wherein  they  grow.  Tlie  flowers  soon  perish,  and  are  so 
very  delicate,  that  thev  cannot  be  dried  Ibr  the  herbarium. 

UTRFCULUS,  in  Botany,  a form  of  fruit.  It  is  charac- 
terised by  being  one-celled,  one  or  few  seeded,  superior, 
membranous,  and  fi\*quently  dehiscent  by  a transverse  in- 
cision. It  diflers  from  the  pyxidiiim  in  having  originally 
a simple  structure,  and  does  not  proceed  from  an  ovarium 
with  obliterated  dissepimants.  The  utricle  is  seen  in  the 
fruits  of  the  Amaranthus  and  Chenopodium.  Hiis  form  of 
fruit  is  called  a cystidium  by  Link. 

UTTOXETEK.  [STAmmosHiRK.] 

UVA'KIA,  a genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  Jamily  of 
Anonaccflp,  so  named  from  uca,  * grape,'  its  fruit  Rowing 
in  bunches  like  grapes.  Tliis  genus  is  nearly  uhed  to 
Unona.  I'he  carpels  are  numerous,  fleshy ; many  celled ; 
many  seeded,  with  the  seeds  deposed  in  a double  row. 
(/.  zrylanica  is  a rambling  shrub,  a native  of  Ceylon,  with 
scarlet,  starry  flowers,  and  eatable  fruit.  Several  of  the 
species  are  ornamental,  and  others  have  berries  of  a 
sweetish  ta*te,  which  may  be  eaten.  The  species  form 
trees  or  shrubs.  Natives  chiefly  of  India  and  the  Indian 
islands,  with  a few  in  Africa.  Several  of  those  formerly 
placed  in  this  genus  are  now  considered  to  belong  to 
UnoiiH. 

UVIGERI'NA.  [Foraminifkra,  vol.  x.,  p.  348.] 

UTULA  is  the  small  cylindrical  body  which  hangs  at 
tlie  middle  of  the  posterior  margin  of  the  soft  palate.  It  is 
covered  by  a continuation  of  the  mucous  membrane  <if  the 

fialate.  and  contains  in  its  interior  some  minute  glands, 
ike  those  of  the  palate  and  the  root  of  the  tongue,  and  a 
muscle  named  nsyeoa  urulrr,  which  passes  from  the  pos- 
terior spine  of  the  hard  palate  to  the  end  of  the  uvula,  and 
has  the  power  of  elevating  and  shortening  it.  These,  with 
a looKe  and  fine  connecting  fibro-celluhu'  Umuc,  make  up 
the  whole  substance  of  the  uvmla. 

The  only  purpose  wliich  Uie  uvula  is  known  to  serve  Is 
that  of  filling  up  the  gap  which  remains  between  Uie 
arches  of  the  pal^e  even  when  they  are  must  approxi- 
mated. It  is  subject  to  no  peculiar  diseases,  but  almost 
alwa)‘s  participates  in  Uie  inflammation  of  a sore  throat. 
That  which  is  called  a relaxed  sore  throat  consists  chiefly 
in  an  enlargement,  with  rrdemaof  the  uvula.  In  this  state 
it  is  long  enough  to  come  into  frequent  contact  with  the 
root  of  the  tongue,  so  as  to  produce  a sensation  as  if  there 
were  something  to  be  swallowed,  or  a sense  of  choking 
when  it  reaches  to  the  epiglottis.  The  best  treatment  fur 
this  annoyance  is  Uie  application  of  stimulants  and  astrin- 
gents in  gargles,  such  as  are  used  in  chronic  cynanche. 
[^Cynanckx.  j If  these  fail,  the  uvula  stioukl  be  cut  off ; 
an  operation  neither  painful  nor  dangerous.  The  uvula 
should  l>e  seized  with  a double  hook,  and  cut  off  close  to 
th^ialatc  with  a pair  of  curved  blunt-pointed  scissors. 

The  excision  of  the  uvula  has  been  employed  for  the 
cure  of  stammering,  and  has  often  produced  a teraporaiy 
improvement  of  the  speech : but  no  lasting  benefit  fol- 
lows the  operation,  and  its  only  advantage  seems  to  be  that 
it  is  less  painful  and  dangerous  than  the  other  equally  use- 
less^ proceedings  which  have  been  adopted  for  the  same 
purpose. 

uVULA'RIA,  a small  genus  of  the  natural  family  of 
Melanthaceie.  so  named  from  the  diminutive  of  uva,  a 
bunch  of  grapes.  The  perianth  is  corol-like,  composed 
of  ^ix  leaflets,  each  with  a nectariferous  depre.'^ion  at  the 
base-  Stamens  8,  anthers  o]>cning  outwards.  Ovary  three- 
v^edi  with  many  seeds  in  two  rows.  Style  simnle.  Stig- 
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rnju  three,  revolute.  C»})8u1e«  three>celled,  threc^valved, 
valves  bearing;  the  partitions  in  the  middle.  Seeds  with  a 
tlcshy  umbilicus.  Kmbryo  small,  cylindrical  within  the 
fleshy  albumen.  This  U usually  accounted  a North  Arne* 
rican  genus,  with  some  doubtful  species  in  China  and 
Japan.  So  those  found  by  Dr.  Wallich  in  the  llimalayaK, 
and  referred  by  him  to  this  trcnus,  were  considered  by  the 
late  Mr.  Don  to  belong  to  Diosporum ; but  the  characters 
of  both  genera  require  more  minute  examination.  The 
species  of  both  genera  are  very  similar  in  habit ; all  are 
easily  cultivated,  but  have  little  beauty  to  recommend 
them. 

UXmilDGK.  [MIDD^^»KX.] 

VZ.  [Germany,  p.  190.] 

UZEL.  [CAtes  DtT  Nord.1 
XrZKUCHE.  [CoRRKZK.] 

UZE'S,  a tow'n  in  France,  capital  of  an  arrondisacment, 
in  the  department  of  Card,  about  41^)  miles  south-south* 
east  of  Paris,  through  Auxerre,  Lyon,  Valence,  and  lai 
Pont  St.  Esprit.  It  was  evidently  a town  in  the  time  of 
the  Komans,  from  the  remains  which  have  bc*en  discovered ; 
and  the  name  ‘ Ucctia,'  not  mentioned  by  any  antienl  geo* 
grnpher  or  historian  (unless  it  be  the  same  a.s  the  CasUnim 
Ucccicnse  in  the  * Notitia  Provinciarum  Galliac’),  but 
found  in  an  inscription  dug  up  at  Nimos,  probably  be- 
longed to  it.  It  was  the  seat^of  a bUliopric,  suppressed 


at  (he  Revolution ; but  the  townsmen  embraced  in  the  six- 
teenth century  the  cause  of  the  Itefurmation.  They  w*ere 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  royal  forces  in  1G29,  when  the 
ramparts  of  the  town  were  razed  and  its  privileges  taken 
away. 

It  stands  on  an  eminence  not  far  from  the  little  river  Seine, 
which  flows  into  the  Gordon.  It  is  ill  laid  out  and  ill  built. 
The  principal  object  of  attention  is  the  ex-episcopal  palace, 
with  its  handsome  terrace  and  park.  The  population  of 
the  commune,  in  1826,  was  5G22 : in  IB^li,  0162  (of  whom 
were  in  the  town  it«!lf) ; aiul  in  1836.  fi049.  Hosier), 
coarse  woollens,  and  silk  go<^s,  pa|>er  and  cardboard,  ore 
manufactured.  The  bread  is  veiy-  light,  and  is  remarkable 
fur  its  whiteness.  Trade  is  carried  on  in  silks,  brandy,  wine, 
oil,  and  grain.  There  arc  three  fairs  in  the  year.  Uzes 
ha-s  a sutwrdinate  court  of  justice,  one  or  two  fiscal  govcni- 
nient  offices,  a communal  school,  and  an  agricultural  so- 
ci^’.  l*he  theologian  Ahauzit  was  a native  of  Ui^s. 

The  arrondissement  of  Uzds  !u»  an  area  of  573  square 
miles : it  comprehends  98  communes,  and  is  subdivided 
into  8 cantons  or  districts,  each  under  a justice  of  the 
pi>ace.  Tlic  (>opulation,  in  1831,  was  83,752;  in  1836, 
8r>,701. 

{Dictionno^re  GiographuiUf'  Vnivemel;  Vayssc  do  Vil- 
Jiers,  Itiniraire  DescripH/  iie  la  France ; D'Anvillc,  Ao- 
(tee  de  tAneieunc  Uat/Ue.) 


U nelter\  Mge  484 
l/tw(ts,  484 

l/berti,  Fitio  degii,  484 
Ubi-*,  St.  [SetutuI] 

Ucarali,  nrer  [Araszou;  Peru] 
Urr(-llo.  Paelo,  4B4 
Vduli,  Nicholas,  4B“y 
Vddvvalla  [Sweden] 

U'diiH!,  Pruvince  of,  48. 

UMinc,  Giovaimi  4a  [NannH 
Uclsea,  485 
Uffeulm  [Deronsliire] 
UfUmbsch,  Z.  C.  vnii,  4S.5 
Uagtooe,  Ar  UgloDc.  M«rro,  48f> 
Ughtflii.  Ferdiaaudo,  484 
IWli.  4B6  . 

Vut,  486 
Ukraine.  487 
Ulcer  [InBammatinu] 

Vleaburg  [FiuUud] 


UngulAta,  page  I 
I'meorn,  2 

Unicitiras»ct  [Stomapods, 
xviii.,  82] 

Uiiiforni,  4 

I'nigenitili,  HuU  [iitdls.  Papal] 
IPnio  [Naiades;  Ihiimiidc] 
Union,  Irish  and  Scotch  [ire- 
land  ; Scotlandj , 

Unionids,  4 
I’nipeltslB,  5 
UnUun,  5 
Unit,  or  Unify,  5 
Utiitarmn,  5 

Umtcil  Brethren  [Moravians] 

U nitfd  Province*  of  the  Nether- 
Ismls  f NftherUtidv] 

United  Slates  of  North  Ame- 
rica, 7 

Universal  ami  Particular,  17 
Universiils  [NomiualisU] 
Uuiveisc.  18 
Universities,  18 
University,  22 

University  College,  Oxford,  22 
University  Coile^.  London,  23 
University  of  I^ndon.  2ft 
Unlawful  A'scmhly  [Kiot] 
I'n-iinitcd,  31 
Unna,  31 
Un'ma,  31 

Un*t  [Shetland,  Isles  of] 
UnterwdUlrn,  31 
Upas  [AntiorU] 
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Ulemt,  487 
Ulex.  4S7 

Ulietea  [Society  Islands] 
L'llagi*,  48^ 

Uilcswnicr  [Westmorland] 
Ullmanite  rMangauctc] 

UUoo,  .\n(6nio  de,  4^8 
Ulm,  489 
Ulinicen,  4S9 
L'lmie  Acid,  or  Ulmia,  491 
I'lrans,  491 

Ulnun  Campestris,  494 
U'lphilas  [twthic  Language] 
U'Jpta  Tr^&na  (Trausyhmiia] 
Ulpi&nui,  flumluus,  494 
Ulster,  495 
U'ltimns,  490 
Uliiamannc,  496 
Ulug  Bec,  496 
Ulula  [.Slrigidip,  xxiii,,  118] 


UluHns  [Strigidn,  xxui.,  118] 

Ulvice®,  497 

Uirerstune  ( Lancasliito] 

Ulysses,  498 

Umbel,  493 

UmbelUiVr®,  49S 

I'mber  (omithniogy),  499 

Umber  (mineralogy),  500 

Umbilicus  (runcbology),  500 

Umbillcira,  500 

Umbo,  500 

Umbr^  500 

Umbrella,  .500 

Umbrella  rSemiphvUidians,  xxi., 
217] 

Umbn.  501 
U'mbria  [Umbri] 

U'inbrisn  School  of  Painting 
[Roman  School  of  Painting] 
Umea-Klf  [Uolhnia] 
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Upland  [Sweden] 

Upprrmal  [Iliiidiistan,  xii.,  214] 
Uppingham  [RntlBudbhire] , 
UpviU,  32 

Upton-unan-^Sevem  [Worrestvr- 
U'pupii  [Upupwlae]  [shire 
Up&pidw,  .13 

Uracuay  [llanda  Oriental] 
Ural,  river,  16 
Ural  Mountaiiu,  36 
Uramil,  39 
Uramilie  Acid.  39 
Urinia,  39 

Uranic  Acid  [Uranium] 
Ufsnienburg,  39 
Uranite  [Uranium] 

UrAntum,  39 
U'raous.  4 1 
Urao,  42 
I'rsris,  42 

Urban  I.,  II.,  IIL,  IV.,  V., 
VI.,  Vn.,  VIII.,  42—45 
Urbaoiu  fPesoroe  UrbinoJ 
Urbliio,  46 

Urbino  e Petaro  [Pesaro  e U*r- 
U'rceola,  46  fbino 

UrceuUria,  46 
Urchin,  Sea  [Kelunidar] 

U'rca,  46 
Ur4<lo,  47 
Ur^na,  48 
Urahra  [Bladder] 

L'rf(t.  Itonori  d',  48 
Ufi,  49 


U'ria  [Guillemots] 

Uric  Acid,  49 
Urinary  Catnili  [Calculi]  ' 
Urinary  Organs  [Kidneys] 
Urine,  50' 

Urinometer,  .55 

Uriyan  Language  [Hindustan, 
xii.,  22^ 

Urkh.in  [Turkey,  xxv.,  396] 
Urmiah.jLake  [Aserbijao;  Per- 

Urn  [^'asm] 

Uromastix  [Slellio] 

Ursa  Major  and  Ursa  Miuor,  55 
Urserenthal  [Uri] 
li'rsicl*,  55 

I'rsins.  Princcsscdes,  60 
Urslnus,  Kdlviuv,  60 
Urstnus,  Zacharias,  61 
Urslnus,  Bvujaroin,  6| 
Ursulines,  62 
UrsMs  [Bears;  Ursid»] 

Unica,  62 
Ihtic4cfie,  62 
Urubu  [Turkey  Bustard] 
Unimiyeh,  Luu  [Aserbijaa; 
Persia] 

Urus  [Bison,  iv„  463  ; Ox.xvii., 

77.  ?h] 

Urville,  J.  D.  d‘,  64 
t'sanee  [Bill  of  Exchange] 
Usbeg,  or  Usbeck  [Tartan,  p. 

75;  TiukUtaul 
Use,  64 


Umerapoora  [Araarapura,  L, 
413] 

Uin]iiTw;  Award;  501 
Unsu, 501 
Unc&ria,  508 
U''ncia,  509 
Uncites.  509 
Undersgon,  50!) 

Uodetermtuvd.  509 
Undidatory  Theory  of  Light, 
509 

Unger,  Julmau  Friedrich  Gott- 
lieb, 512 
Unglivar,  512 
Uogka-etam.  513 
Uiigka-puti,  513 
Unguents.  513 
Unguicnl&la,  514 
L'ngula,  514 


Uses,  ChiiritaUe  and  Supersti* 
lions,  67 
Usher,  63 
Usiesa  f.Servia] 

Usk  [Moumuuthshire] 

Usling  Veliki,  69 
U'snea,  69 

UspaiUtn  [PlaU,  xviti.,  218] 
U'stica  [Palermo;  Sicily] 
Usling  Veliki,  69 
Usucapio,  69 
UsufrucluA  and  Usus,  70 
Ukumasinta  [Mexican  .States] 
Usurpkiio,  7U 
Usury  flnleicst] 

Ut.  70 

U^ies,  70 

Uirccht,  70 

Utrecht  (town),  71 

Utrecht,  A.  van  [Van  Utrecht] 

Utrecht,  Treaties  of  [Treaty, 

Utrictiiaria,  71  [p.  1>  1 

Utiiculus,  71 

Uitoxcler  [Stafibrdshire] 

Uvhria,  71 

Uvigerina  [Foraminifero,  x.^ 
348] 

Uvula.  71 
L^vulstia,  72 
Uxbridge  [Middicsexj 
Ui  [Gemany,  p.  I'^e] 

Urei  [Cdies  du  Nord] 

Uierchc  [Com'se] 

Uxes,  72  ^ 
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V,  as  prcnounccJ  by  the  English,  is  the  pressed  or  medial 
labial  aspirate,  bearing  the  same  relation  to  f that  b 
iloes  to  p.  Its  form  is  only  a variety  of  the  character  by 
which  the  vowel  m is  dcnol^,  the  latter  being  in  its  origin 
the  ciirhive  character  employed  with  soft  materials,  while 
t>  ii»  better  adapted  fur  wnting  on  stone.  The  lioman 
letter  v was  probably  pronounced  as  a tr,  a supposition 
whicli  would  explain  the  fact  that  in  the  alphabet  of  that 
language  one  character  is  emplm'ed  for  both  u and  r. 
'lire  converse  of  thisapjiears  in  the  German  alphabet,  where 
10  has  nearly  the  power  of  r,  while  the  latter  symbol  is 
tiM‘d  to  designate  the  sound  of  the  English /,  as  Is  the  case 
also  in  Welsh, 

V is  interchangeable  with  b and  m : sec  these  lettcia. 
It  is  also  interchangeable  with  /,  and  henee  the  confusion 
between  the  characters,  as  just  observed.  Tile  changes 
wiih  tr,  eu,  du,  will  be  considered  under  the  letter  W. 
VAALS.  rLiMuuRG.] 

VACA'RIuS,  a civilian,  who  taught  the  Roman  law  at 
Oxford  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  about  Uic  middle  of  the 
twelfth  ceutur)’.  Of  the  jiersonal  history  of  Vacarius  little 
is  known.  In  the  anonymous  Norman  Chronicle,  which 
mentions  him,  and  briefly  notices  a work  written  by  him, 
he  is  described  as  ‘ gente  Longobardus,  vir  honestus  et 
jurispcritiu,  qui  leges  Komanas  anno  ab  incamatione 
Domini  1149  in  AngUd  discipuloa  docerct.’  Being  a 
I/ombard  bv  birth,  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  was  brought 
up  at  the  Cniversity  of  Hulogiia,  which  at  that  time  was  in 
high  reputation,  uiid  it  is  possible,  as  far  as  dates  are  con- 
cerned, that  he  may  have  studied  in  the  school  ot  Irncrius. 
Selden  has  fallen  into  an  errhr  respecting  Vacarius,  which 
has  been  adopted  from  him  by  Heineceius,  Duck,  Mont- 
faucon,  and  many  other  eminent  writers.  He  colls  him 
Kogerius  Vacarius,  and  supposes  him  and  Rogerius,  abbot 
of  Bee  in  Normandy,  and  also  Rogerius  Beneventanus,  a 
well-known  glossator,  to  be  one  and  the  same  individual. 
tSelden,  Di»4.  ad  FleUtm,  cap.  vii.,  sec.  3-7.)  It  has 
been  clearly  proved  by  recent  uerman  writers  that  Selden 
has  in  this  respect  confounded  three  separate  persons,  and 
that  the  mUta!Kc  originated  in  the  false  punctuation  of  a 
passage  in  the  anonymous  Norman  Chronicle,  cited  by 
Selden,  in  which  both  Vacarius  and  Rogerius,  abbot  of 
Bee,  are  mentioned.  (Wenck,  Magitter  Vacaritu  Primu*  j 
Jurii  Homani  in  Angltd  Prq/e9tor^  p.  3;  Savigny,  ! 

9c/uc/ite  df9  Romischen  Rtcht9  im  Mittelalters  vol.  iv., 
p.  3^13.)  The  time  and  occasion  of  Vacarius's  appear- 
ance in  England  are  related  by  Gervase  of  Dover,  who  is 
sujiposed  by  Selden  to  have  written  his  Chronicle  at  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Theobald,  archbishop 
of  CanU  rbury,  relying  upon  the  aid  and  advice  of  Thomas 
u Becket,  who  had  himself  studied  the  Roman  law  at 
Bologna,  appealed  to  Pope  Celcstin  II.  against  the  king’s 
brother,  Henry,  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  was  legate  to 
the  apostolicaJ  sec,  contending  that,  as  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, he  was  legatu-i  natU9y  and  entitled  of  right  to  the 
legatine  authority.  This  appeal  occasioned  great  litiga- 
tion. ‘Oriuntur  hinc  inde,*  says  Gervase  of  Dover.  ‘ ois- 
t’ordis  graves,  lites  et  appellationes  antca  inauditse. 
Tunc  legt.’s  et  causidici  in  Ajigliam  primo  vocati  sunt, 
(|uorum  primus  crat  Magistcr  Vacarius.  Hie  in  Oxone- 
fordl2  legem  docuit,’  &c.  (Twjsden,  Angl.  Scrip- 
tores,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1C65.)  As  Cclestin  II.  died  in  Sep- 
tember, 1143,  Within  six  months  after  his  election  to  the 
papacy,  and  m Pope  Eugenius  III.  disposed  of  the  subiect 
of  the  above  appeal  in  1146  in  favour  of  Archbishop 
Tlieobald,  the  period  of  the  introduction  of  Vacarius  and 
the  Ruiaan  laws  and  lawyers  into  England,  as  noticed  by 
Gervase  of  Dover,  must  have  been  between  the  years  1143 
and  1146.  In  the  Chronicle  of  Robertus  de  Vionte  (of 
which  the  above-cited  Norman  Chronicle  appears  clearly 
to  be  merely  an  imperfect  abstracts  it  is  expressly  stated 
that  Vacanus  continued  to  teach  the  Roman  law  in 
England  in  1149,  and  that  ‘many,  both  rich  and  poor, 
resorted  to  him  for  instruction.’  The  same  authority  goes 
on  to  say  that,  ‘at  the  suggestion  of  the  poorer  students, 
Vacarius  composed  nine  books  from  the  Code  and  Digests, 
which,  for  any  person  perfectly  acquainted  with  them,  were 


sufficient  to  decide  all  disputed  points  of  law  which 
usually  came  to  be  discu.ssed  in  the  schools.'  (Savigny, 
Geschichir,  See.)  This  latter  expression  no  doubt  refers 
to  the  controversies  on  supposi'd  propositions  of  law, 
which  we  know  prevailed  as  juridical  exercises  in  the 
universities  during  the  middle  ages,  and  which  were  pro- 
bably derived  immediately  from  the  scholastic  disputa- 
tions, though  the  general  notion  of  them  might  possibly 
have  been  handed  down  by  tradition  from  the  schools  of 
rhetoricians  at  Rome.  The  only  other  mention  of 
Vacarius  to  be/ound  in  the  meagre  nistoriesof  those  times 
is  by  John  of  Saliftbu^',  in  the  book  entitled  ‘ Policraticum, 
sive  de  Nugis  Curialium,’  wliich  is  supposed  to  have  been 
written  about  the  year  1159.  TIxis  writer,  after  inveigliing 
gainst  kings  who  assumed  to  command  the  church  and 
interfere  with  ecclesiastical  matters,  says,  ‘ I have  seen 
some  who  have  thrown  the  books  of  law  into  the  Are, 
and  have  not  scrupled  to  cut  the  lawsOu^'O&nd  canons  to 
pieces  if  they  fell  into  their  hands.  In  the  time  of  King 
Stephen  the  Roman  laws,  which  the  house  of  the  venerable 
Fatner  Theobald,  primate  of  Britain,  had  brought  into 
England,  were  ordered  out  of  the  realm.  Every  man  was 
forbidden  by  a royal  edict  to  retain  the  books  of  that  law, 
and  our  Vacarius  n^as  enjoined  to  silence.  Nevertheless, 
by  the  help  of  God,  the  virtue  of  that  law  more  prevailed 
in  proportion  as  impiety  sought  to  weaken  it.’  {Poiicrat.^ 
lib.  \iii.,  c.  22.) 

A notice  of  Vacarius  is  chiefly  important  as  connected 
with  the  introduction  of  the  Roman  law  into  England  at 
this  early  period,  and  the  great  attention  which  it  seems  to 
have  attracted.  From  the  pa.s»agcs  above  cited  from  con- 
temporary writers,  it  is  clear  that  a foreign  professor  taught 
the  civil  law  at  Oxford  in  the  reign  of  Stephen, — that  his 
teaching  was  attended  by  great  numbers  of  rich  and  poor 
students, — that  for  the  use  of  the  latter  he  composed  a 
work  consisting  of  an  abstract  of  the  Code  and  Digest,— that 
the  effect  of  his  teaching  was  sufficiently  important  to  call 
for  its  suppression  by  a royal  edict,— and  that,  not  withstand- 
ing that  edict,  the  study  of  the  Roman  law  continued  to 
flourish  exceedingly.  \Vith  the  slender  information  we  pos- 
sess respecting  the  history  of  this  period,  it  is  not  easy  to 
ascertain  with  precision  either  the  motives  which  induced 
this  zealous  and  persevering  attention  to  a foreign  ^slem  of 
jurisprudence,  or  the  practical  uses  to  which  the  know- 
ledge of  it  was  applied.  No  doubt  the  judges,  delegate*, 
advocates,  and  procurators  in  the  episcopm  consirtorics 
must  have  been  civilians;  but  the  number  of  those  who 
for  this  purpose  required  an  acquaintance  with  the  Roman 
law  could  not  have  been  sufficiently  great  to  have  con- 
stitute<l  so  large  and  flourishing  a school  as  that  of  Vaca- 
rius at  Oxford.  The  fact  may  perhaps  be  ascribed  to  a 
more  general  cause.  We  know  that  the  extraordinary 
impulse  which  had  then  recently  been  given  to  the  study 
of  the  Roman  law  at  Bologna  had  been  communi- 
cated to  the  Continental  universities  of  Europe,  an<l 
' that  in  all  of  them  the  juridical  disputations  in  the  schools 
were  pursued  by  ^eat  numbers  without  any  practical 
object,  though  with  a degree  of  interest,  and  even  en- 
thusiasm, which  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  understand  at  the 
present  day,  but  which  may  in  great  measure  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  paucity  of  other  objects  of  polite  learn- 
ing in  those  ages.  This  feeling  was  probably  imported 
' into  England,  and  operated  in  the  same  manner  at  Oxford 
as  in  foreign  universities.  That  the  civil  law  was  not  used 
as  an  authority  in  the  English  common  law  courts  is  evi- 
dent from  the  records  of  the  Curia  Regis  which  are  in 
existence  from  the  time  of  Stephen,  and  which  demon- 
strate that  the  law  of  the  land  was  the  antient  customary 
Jaw.  Nevertheless  the  extent  to  which  the  Roman  law 
was  studied  and  understood,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
employed  by  writers  in  illustrating  the  common  law  and  sup- 
plying its  deficiencies,  are  exemplified  in  the  treatise  of 
Gianville,  and  still  more  remarkably  in  those  of  Bracton 
and  Fleta.  And  indeed  Vacanus  himself,  who  wrote  in 
England  and  for  English  pupils,  seems,  in  an  obscure 
pas^e  of  his  work,  to  inuicate  the  mode  in  which 
these  writers  subsequently  made  use  of  the  Homan  law : 
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* Quid  jirohibid  pauc  a ^ eiuti  in  coIUmu  ulitpivm,  eia  ma\miO, 
«pii  loi;ibu«  ihIih  non  utuntur,  cuimi!an>,  ut  infra  i»epta  ju»- 
qnrusi  ex  loro  cinincnti  ronspicirtido,  dUcaiit  »ine 
tim-^nu  labore  nccodrro  ad  optata.’  Mugister 

i'nrnriiiK,  p.  M7.) 

Sevrnil  fopie*  of  Vararius's  work  are  still  extant  in 
inanu^rripl.  ^Hie  cathedral  lilimry  at  Prague  contains  a 
eo])>'  w hich  Savigny  sn)-®  he  has  seen,  and  of  which  Pro- 
fetwor  Wenck  give*  an  account.  Another  copy  is  in 
the  town  library  at  Bruges;  a third  is  in  the  librar}' 
at  Konigsberg ; and  a foiulh  is  the  property  of  Professor 
Wenck  at  1.eip7ig.  and  is  particularly  described  in  his 
work  respecting  Vacarius.  Tlie  book  probably  exists 
in  other  collections,  and  one  would  expect  to  find  it  at 
Oxford  : but  as  yet  no  other  copies  have  been  discovered. 
Hie  original  title  appears  to  have  been  m follows Lilwr 
ex  universe  enneleato  jure  cxccptus,  et  pauperibus  pm>ser- 
Uiu  destinatus.'  Tlie  whole  work  consists  of  nine  books,  as 
staled  in  the  Chronicles.  These  books  correspond  a*  to 
their  general  subjects  with  the  first  nine  books  of  the  Code, 
but  the  subdivisions  are  dilfcrcnt.  some  of  the  titles  being 
taken  from  the  Digest  or  from  other  books  of  the  Code, 
'flic  wortls  of  the  Code  and  the  Digest  are  retained  as 
the  sut>stanre  or  text  of  these  lilies,  and  a copious  glo« 
aeeompanies  it,  compost^l  partly  of  )»i.«ages  taken  from 
other  sources  of  Roman  law  and  jwdly  of  the  explanations 
niid  illustrations  of  the  author.  The  work  has  little  value 
at  the  present  day,  except  as  the  only  remaining  trace  of 
an  Knglish  Mihool  of  Roman  law  at  the  early  period  at 
which  it  was  written.  II  is  described  bv  Havigny  in 
his  hislon’ ; and  Professor  Wenck  has  published  a very 
conious  abstract  of  it  in  his  * Magister  Vacarius.’ 
V.\CCI\A'CK.U,  a natural  o^er  of  plants  belonging  to 
Lindley’s  polycarjimis  group  of  MonopetaJous  Exogens. 
11u»  species  of  this  order  are  shrubby  plants,  with  round 
irregularly  angled  stems  and  branches  ; simple,  entire,  sdlet* 
nate.  conaceoiis  leaves,  with  a solitary  or  racemose  in- 
florescence. The  calyx  is  superior  and  entire,  or  with 
4.  il,  or  0 lobes,  sometimes  aecidumis.  Tlie  corolla  is 
monopetalous,  and  its  lobes  correspond  to  those  of  the 
calvx  and  are  alternate  with  them.  The  stamens  are  froe 
and  are  generally  double  the  number  of  the  lobes  of  the 
calyx,  and  are  inserted  into  on  epigj'iious  disk ; the  anthers 
aiy  terminal.  2-cellcd,  buratin^  by  pores,  and  furnished 
with  two  horns.  The  ovarv  is  inferior,  surmounted  by  the 
cpigyuoiis  disk,  4 or  5 celled,  with  one  or  many  sews  in 
each  cell;  the  stvle  and  stigma  are  both  simple.  The 
seeds  hr*  very  small,  with  a straight  embryo  in  the  midst  of 
a flt*>hy  albumen  ; the  cotyledons  arc  veiy  short,  and  the 
radicle  is  long.  This  order  is  made  by  many  botanists  a 
section  of  Ericacex.  It  was  separale’d  by  t)e  Candolle, 
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and  he  is  followed  by  Lindley  and  others.  It  differs  from 
Kricaceic  in  possesMng  an  ' inferior  ovary  and  a buccuient 
fruit.  It  was  placed  by  Richard  in  Esculloiiiacefio,  but  it 
differs  from  this  order  in  being  monopetalous,  and  its 
anthers  bursting  by  pori's. 

The  plants  of  this  order  arc  not  common  in  Europe,  but 
they  are  alumdant  in  North  America,  extending  to  very 
hign  northern  latitudes,  and  are  not  uncommon  on  high 
land  in  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

The  properties  of  this  order  closely  resemble  those  of 
Rricac-cm.  Tlie  bark  and  leave.s  of  many  of  the  species 
posM?ss  astringent  pro]>erties,  and  are  slightly  tonic  and 
stimulating.  The  fruit  of  many  of  the  species  possesses 
acid  and  saccharine  properties,  and  are  used  as  articles  of 
diet  under  the  names  of  Cranberry  [CRATsasRavl,  Bilber^, 
and  Whortleberr)'.  [Vaccimi^.J  Many  of  the  species 
arc  elegant  garden  shrubs,  as  those  belonging  to  the  genus 
The  species  of  this  genus  arc  evergreen  or 
deciduoub  slimbs,  with  bcattered  coriaceous  leaves,  each 
terminated  by  a miicrone  or  gland.  The  flowere  are  eom- 
posixl  of  a 5-cleff  calyx  and  tubular  corolla,  ventricose 
nt  the  base  and  of  a scarlet  colour,  and  Sre  arranged  in  axil> 
lary  racemes.  There  are  aliove  twenty  species  belonging 
to  the  genus : they  are  all  of  them  natives  of  South  America, 
chieflv  in  Brazil  and  Pent.  This  genus  was  named  aAcr 
Ctay-Liissac,  a celebrated  French  chemist  and  physician, 
and  a member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  In  cultix'mt- 
ing  the  specit's  they  retpiire  a soil  of  peat  and  sand.  They 
may  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  will  root  freely 
under  a haud-glaM  with  a moderate  heat.  Thi/>au<itft , 
named  after  .M.  Thiebaut  de  Bemeaud,  secretary  of  the 
I jima?an  Society  of  Paris,  is  a Peruvian  genus,  yielding  a 
number  of  elegant  shrutis.  They  have  evergreen,  coria- 
ceous, quite  entire,  and  nerx  ed  leaves,  with  drooping  broc- 
toatc  flowers  arranged  in  lateral  coiymbose  racemes.  The 
flowers  of  one  of  the  species,  Thibaudin  Qwereme,  have  a 
very  sweet  scent,  which  is  eauiy  communicable  to  water 
or  spirit,  and  may  be  made  use  of  as  a perfume  or  stimu- 
lant. In  cultivation  they  require  the  same  treatment  as 
the  species  of  Gay-Lussacia.  The  P)Tolacc«  are  allied  to 
this  onler.  [WixTKR-oKKkN.I 
VACCINATION.  [ Je.xnkr  ; Small  Pox.] 
VACCl'NIUM,  a genus  of  plants,  the  ty|K*of  the  natu- 
ral order  Vaccinai  cie.  This  genus  consists  of  shrubby 
plants  xvith  alternate  membraneous  leaves,  often  beset 
with  resinous  dots,  and  arc  either  permanent  or  deciduous. 
The  flowers  arc  seated  on  pedicels,  and  are  either  solitary 
or  arranged  in  simple  racemes,  generally  drooping,  without 
any  odour,  and  tinled  with  various  shaucs  of  red  or  ]>ink. 
The  calyx  is4-5.toothed ; the  corolla  urceolate  or  cam- 

Sanulate,  more  or  less  deeply  4-0-c)eft,  with  the  limb  re- 
exed  ; the  stamens  are  8 or  10,  not  attached  to  the  co- 
rolla, with  2-homed  anthers  dehiscing  at  the  summits,  and 
sometimes  furnished  at  the  back  with  two  spreading  spurs 
or  bristles ; the  style  is  longer  than  the  stamens  and  the 
stigmaobtuse ; the  fruit  is  a berry,  globose,  depressed  at  the 
top,  4 or  5-celIed,  many  seeded,  of  a black  purple,  bluish, 
or  red  colour,  generally  eatable,  though  not  a1wa)*s  plea- 
sant or  wholesome  in  an  uncooked  state.  Tlie  genus  con- 
sists of  about  50  species,  which  are  known  by  the  common 
names  of  Bilberries,  Whortleberries,  Bleabemes.  See. 

f'.  J/yrtiY/«#,the  Common  Bilberry  or  Blcaberry,  has  so- 
litary pedicels,  1-flowered,  the  leaves  are  serrated,  ovate, 
smooth,  tlie  stem  is  acutely  angular,  and  the  calyx  hardly 
divided.  It  is  a small  shrub  about  a foot  high,  and  is  a 
native  of  heaths,  stony  moors,  and  mountain-woods  through- 
out Europe.  It  is  abundant  in  Great  Britain,  especially  in 
the  north,  and  in  liiily  districts  of  the  south.  The  blossoms 
of  this  plant  are  elegant  as  well  as  its  fruit.  It  flowers  in 
Mav,  and  its  berries  are  ripe  in  the  autumn.  In  the  north 
of  V.ngland  and  Scotland  the  lierries  are  gathered  and 
used  for  making  tart^ ; in  Devonshire  and  in  Poland 
they  are  eaten  with  clotted  cream.  Children  are  very 
fonil  of  thtm,  and  they  make  a wholesome  diet.  They 
may  be  eaten  with  milk  or  preserves,  and  road©  into 
tarts.  Goats  are  fond  of  the  leavt^*,  but  sheep,  horses,  and 
cows  refuse  them.  Moor-game  feed  upon  the  berries.  The 
fmit  is  both  acid  and  astringent,  and  in  the  north  it  is  a 
popular  remedy  in  diarrho^  dj-sentery.  See.  In  the  High- 
laiuLs  they  are  made  into  a jelly,  which  is  commonly  mixed 
with  whiskey  to  form  toddy.  *It  is  supposed  to  bo  usevi  to 
cover  the  smoky  flavour  of  whiskey.  Tlie  juice  of  the 
berries  is  vued  for  staining  paper  and  linen  pnrplo. 
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K.  uiigiuotuiH,  Gr^at  Bilberry,  or  Bog  Whortleberry, 
Hm  I'fionertKl  pethmcleft,  with  obovatc,  entire,  veined,  and 
decUluouH  leaver,  with  rounded  slenut.  Like  the  )>u>t  it  is 
4 small  shrub,  aral  attains  a height  of  two  feet.  It  is  a na- 
tive of  Great  Britain,  and  is  found  in  mountainous  )>ogs  in 
Cumberland  and  ^Ve8tIno^eland,  but  is  more  frequent  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  being  found  nearly  on  tlie  bum- 
mits  of  the  highest  mountaiiiH.  Its  berri<>s  are  ven'  aiinilar 
to  those  of  the  common  whortleberrj',  but  their  tfavour  is 
not  so  agreeable.  It  is  a native  of  Icelaml,  and  the  inha- 
bituitb  gather  its  leaves,  with  those  of  Lycoiiodium 
alpinum,  in  order  to  procure  a yellow  dye  for  colo\uing 
woollens.  The  fniit  is  also  said  to  have  narcotic  pro- 
uertie-i,  and  is  added  to  beer  for  the  purpose  of  making  it 
neady.  When  taken  in  large  quantities  lx)th  Linnucus  and 
Withering  state  that  it  produces  giddiness  and  headache, 
especially  if  the  fruit  is  quite  ripe.  Withering  also  states 
that  the  berries  are  used  by  the  vintners  in  France  for  the 
purpose  of  cirlouring  their  wines  red. 

/ . f'riw-idr/M,  Red  Whortleberry,  or  Cowberry,  has  ter- 
minal racemes  of  drooping,  campannlate  flouers,  with 
evergreen  obovate  leaves,  dotted  beneath,  and  their  mar- 
giiu  slightly  revohite,  and  nearly  entire.  It  is  a low  strag- 
gling slmib,  with  leaves  resembling  those  of  the  Box,  and 
pale  flesli-coloured  flowers.  It  is  a native  of  places  on 
Heaths,  mountains,  and  in  woods,  throughout  Europe.  It 
is  plentiful  in  the  north  of  England,  Westmoreland,  Der- 
byshire, and  Wales.  This  plant  is  the  badge  of  the  clan 
Macleod.  The  berries  have  a red  colour,  and  possess  acid 
and  astringent  properties.  They  are  h^ly  eatable  raw.  | 
but  they  are  mode  into  pies  in  Derbyshire,  and  eaten  by  , 
the  common  people.  They  make  an  excellent  jelly,  which  [ 
for  eating  witn  venison  is  said  to  bo  much  preferable  to 
currant-jelly.  It  is  also  usoil  as  a demulcent  medicine  in 
colds,  bore  throats,  and  irritation  of  the  mouth  or  fauces. 
Linnoms  savs  that  large  quantities  are  sent  from  West 
Bothnia  to  Stockholm,  where  thev  are  sokl  fur  the  purpose  I 
of  pickling.  This  species,  accorJing  to  Pursli,  is  an  in- j 
habitant  of  North  America  from  Canada  to  New  England;  j 
but  the  American  is  a much  iargarand  stronger  plaut  than 
the  European.  A dwarf  variety  is  cultivated  in  gardens  I 
under  the  name  of  F.  buxi/oiium,  and  has  been  found 
native  on  the  Campsie  and  Anan  hills  in  Scotland. 

ttamineuin,  the  Green-wooded  American  W’hortle- 
I'Crry,  lias  the  flowers  arranged  in  racemes  aud  covered 
with  down  ; bracts  as  long  as  the  flowers  ; the  anthers  bi- 
aristate.  twice  as  long  as  the  corolla;  elliptical,  acute, 
entire  glaucous  leavea  rather  downy  beneath.  This  plant 
lias  a trunk  two  feet  high,  giving  out  numerous  green 
branches,  which  arc  downy  while  young.  The  flowers  are 
white,  with  ten  stamens,  ami  are  tucceetletl  hy  greenish  or  | 
white  berries,  which  are  called  dewberries.  It  is  a native  ' 
of  North  America  from  New  England  to  Florida.  A 
variety  is  found  in  Mexico,  it  is  a pretty  garden  slinib, 
and  uhen  cultivated. 

y.  eoiymbctuni,  the  Naked  Flowering  Whortleberry, 
lias  its  flowering  branches  almost  leafless;  the  racemes 
are  corymbose,  drooping,  and  furnished  with  membranous 
bracts,  which  are  shorter  than  the  flower-stalks  ; the  leaves 
are  eli^tical.  acute,  minutely  serrated,  smooth,  with  downy 
ribs.  ’Hus  plant  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  species,  attain- 
ing a height  of  seven  or  eight  feet.  It  is  a native  of 
swamps  and  wet  woods  in  North  America  from  Canada  to 
Carolina  and  Georgia.  Its  fruit  U insipid.  Two  or  three 
varieties  liave  been  recognised  by  Alton  and  other  botanists. 

P'.  Jrondowum,  the  Blunt-leaved  W’hortleberry,  or  Blue 
Tangles.  ha.s  its  flowers  arranged  in  loose  racemes  ; the 
bracte  are  obuvate,  and  not  half  as  long  as  the  pedicels, 
which  liear  two  smaller  bracts;  the  leaves  are  obovate- 
oblong,  obtuse,  entire,  smooth.  A native  of  America  from 
New  Jersey  to  Carolina,  in  open  wood.n.  It  is  a shrub 
about  three  feet  high,  and  bears  small  white  globular 
flowers,  with  large  blue  globular  berries,  which  are  eatable. 

y,  ArctostafiJiylot,  Oriental  Bearberr}’,  or  Bear's-grape 
Whortleberry,  has  its  flowers  in  lateral  racemes,  with  all 
the  bracts  at  the  bast>  of  the  {ledicels ; the  leaves  are  acute, 
elliptical,  minutely  serrated,  and  hairy  beneath ; the  sta- 
mens are  as  long  as  the  corolla,  with  nairy  filaments ; the 
calyx  is  slightly  5-lube<l.  This  shrub  attains  a height  of 
five  or  six  feet,  and  is  a native  of  the  coast  of  the  Black 
Sea,  where  it  was  originally  gathere<i  by  Toumefort.  who 
was  of  opinion  that  it  was  Uie  a(>cro«ra^uXoc.  or  Bear's- 
grape  of  Galen. 


P'.  jKuli/oiiuni,  the  Madeira  Whortlebeny,  or  Bnd- 
cherry-lcavcd  BearVgnijie.  has  its  flowers  arranged  in 
lateral  racemes  ; the  bracts  all  at  the  base  of  the  pcdicids  ; 
the  leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  acute,  serrated,  smooth  on  Isuth 
surlUceft,  except  the  midrib ; the  stamens  are  nearly  as  long 
as  the  bcIl-shapcd  corolla,  with  smooth  filaments;  and  the 
calyx  5-lobed.  This  slirub  allain.s  a height  of  from  six  to 
ten  feet,  and  is  found  on  the  loftiest  ))arls  of  the  island  of 
Madeira,  where  it  forms  impenetrable  thickets.  Pallas  de- 
scribes the  berries  as  black,  juicy,  eatable,  and  gratefully  acid. 

The  species  of  Vaccinium  may  be  propagated  by'st'eds, 
offset  root-suckers,  creeping  roots,  anu  Uuiling'  stems. 
When  the  seeds  arc  employed,  they  should  be  galhcrcd  in 
tile  autumn,  as  soon  as  the  fruit  U ripe,  and  sown  in  a 
shady  border.  When  removed,  a portion  of  the  earth  in 
which  they  have  grown  should  be  taken  witli  them.  When 
! propagated  from  ottseU.  &c.,  they  may  l>e  at  once  planted 
out  in  the  situations  where  they  are  intended  to  remain,  and 
should  be  placed  in  soils  adapted  to  their  habits.  Mol  of 
them  prefer  peat  soil  or  a sandy  loam.  They  differ  much 
in  roquiring  moist  or  dry*  situations.  Many  of  the  species 
are  admitted  into  gorJens  for  uriiament,  and  sometimes 
they  are  grown  for  the  sake  of  their  fruit.  Some  of  the 
species  require  cultivation  in  the  stove  and  greenhouse  : 
tn^’  will  ririke  readily  by  cuttings  under  a bell-glasH. 
(lull's  Miller ; Cuch^Mnd.fif  PtanU ; HookeFsi^ri/.  Fhrti. ; 

VA'CUUM,  or  VOID,  the  name  given  in  physics  to  the 
idea  of  space  wholly  free  of  matter,  or  perfectly  emply.  In 
the  common  ]>hrase,  space  is  called  empty  when,  so  far  as 
air  can  fili  space,  it  is  full  of  air:  and  even  in  a more 
scientific  form  of  speech,  there  U said  to  be  a vacuum  when 
there  is  only  such  an  approach  to  a vacuum  as  the  operations 
of  phi!*^jphy  can  procure.  Thus  in  the  vacuum  of  the 
air-pump,  however  Jong  the  attempt  at  exhaustion  may  be 
continued,  there  is  always  air  iefl.  though  in  a highly  atte 
nuated  state  ; and  even  in  the  merennal  vacuum,  or  in  tJic 
space  which  is  leil  over  the  mercury  of  the  barometer, 
liiere  is  nut  uiUfequcntly  a slight  portion  of  air,  and  always 
an  atmosphere  of  the  vapour  of  mercury.  Physically 
speaking,  it  is  perhaps  iin|>oMih)e  to  procure  a vacuum  : it 
is  most  likely  tnat,  even  it  a real  vacuum  could  be  pro- 
cured for  an  instant,  air  or  other  vap>our  would  at  once  be- 
gin to  lie  disseminated  from  the  Mdes  of  the  ve>*el  in 
which  the  vacuum  was  made  ami  that  the  vacuum  would 
thus  instantly  cease  to  exist. 

But  Uie  question  of  the  existence  of  vatruuni.  in  its 
strict  and  absolute  sense,  and  as  to  whether  such  n thing 
were  possible  or  not,  yvaa  a subject  of  controversy  from  Ik*- 
fore  Aristotle  to  alter  Newton.  It  was  meant,  like  other 
questions  of  physics,  to  receive  its  solution  from  the  exer- 
cise of  the  intellect  employing  itself  upon  the  apparent 
pro{>ertiet  of  material  bmlies.  Aristotle  and  others  denied 
the  actual  existence  of  u vacuum,  from  a want  of  exact 
knowledge  of  tlie  laws  of  motion.  In  a vacuum,  says 
Aristotle  1.  iv.,  c.  K),  tliere  would  be  no  reason 

why  motion  sliuuld  he  to  one  part  rather  Ilian  another. 
He  apparently  attribules  all  motion  to  the  prc»uire  ofarl- 
jacent  matter,  not  only^  its  commencement,  but  in  its 
continuance.  Amoderi^hitosopher  would  say  (hat,  even 
if  the  creation  of  a vacuum  destroyed  the  cause  of  gravi- 
tation, still  a body  falling  downwards  into  a vacuum  wouitt 
move  through  it  with  the  velocity  which  it  had  at  its  en- 
trance. Democritus,  Epicurus,  and  others,  assert  the  exist- 
ence of  a vacuum  ; and  most  of  the  ditt'erent  sects  among 
the  Greeks  seem  to  admit  the  possibility  of  such  a thing, 
though  some  of  them  deny  its  actual  existence. 

Descartes  denied  the  very  possibility  of  a vacuum,  and 
upon  such  grounds  as  will  make  most  penxms  feel  that  if 
Newton  had  not  come,  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
kept  to  Aristotle.  There  is  in  his  writings  an  almolute  and 
palpable  conl'uaion  lietween  apace  and  matter,  to  the  extent 
of  an  assertion  that  the  destruction  of  all  the  matter  in  a 
certain  speme  would  be  the  destruction  of  the  s]>ace  itself. 
He  places  the  essence  of  matter  in  the  occupation  of  spare, 
and  thence  infers  by  a wrong  conversion  that  there  cannot 
be  space  without  substance  (by  which  he  means  matter). 
As  follows; — * Vacuum  autem  phiiosophico  more  sunip- 
tum,  hoc  eat,  in  quo  nulla  plane  sit  auhatantia.  dari  non 
posse  manifestum  est  ex  eo  quod  extensio  spatii  vel  loci 
extemi,  non  ditferat  ab  extensione  corporia.  Nam  cum 
ex  eo  solo  quod  corpus  sit  extensum,  reetd  concliidamus 
illud  esse  substantiam  ; quia  omnino  repugnat  ut  nihili  sit 
allqua  extenaio ; idem  ctiam  de  spatio  quod  vacuum  sup- 
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ponitur,  cst  concliulendum : quo<l  nt-mpc  cum  in  eo  sit  ey 
tensio,  nece&&ari5  etiam  in  co  sit  substantia.’  (^Princiviu 
Phihsophite,  part  ii..  $ 16.)  ‘So  that,’  lie  proceeds  18), 

* if  God  were  to  destroy  all  the  matter  (corpus)  in  a certain 
vessel,  and  to  permit  no  other  to  come  info  the  pJitce  of  it 
(locum  ablati),  the  sides  of  the  vessel  would  be  conti> 
(niouK  ; /or  when  nothing  (nihil)  comes  between  two  l>o- 
dies  they  must  touch  each  other.’  Matter  and  space  are 
both  things ; but  Descartes  falls  into  the  extraordinary 
confusion  of  ideas  which  is  implied  in  first  adopting  the 
common  Kcnse  of  the  word  nothing,  as  when  wc  say  a va- 
cuum  is  full  of  nothing,  and  then  an^uing  from  the  strict  I 
meaning  of  the  word  ' nothing,’  andden}ing  that  ‘ nothing'  : 
can  have  extension.  It  is  not  true,  pri>i>erly  speaking. 
Uiat  there  is  ‘ nothing  ’ in  a vacuum,  for  the  ver}'  notion  of 
a vacuum  is  mtee  void  of  matter. 

'Tlie  idea  of  Descartes  on  the  essence  of  matter  waa  carried 
by  his  followers  to  the  full  extent  of  using  matter  as  a sy- 
nonyme  for  extension.  Le  Grand  says  that  a vessel  filled 
with  gold  has  not  more  matter  than  one  filled  with  water. 
’There  is  more  weight,  he  says,  more  hardness,  &c.,  but  not 
therefore  more  matter ; for  the  essence  of  matter  is  not  in 
weight,  nor  in  hardne<Mi,  &c.,  but  in  extension.  And  he 
objects  to  the  adage  that  ‘Nature  abhors  a vacuum,’  be* 
cause  he  considers  such  an  assertion  merely  to  amount  to 
sa)ing  that  Nature  abhors  a contradiction  in  terms.  Newton 
{Priucipia,  book  iii.,  prop.  C.  cor.  4)  expresses  his  opinion 
of  the  vacuum  question  in  this  way  ;^‘lf  all  the  solid  par- 
ticles of  bodies  are  of  the  same  density,  so  that  rarefaction 
cannot  take  place  without  the  creation  of  pores,  there  must 
be  a vacuum.’  Since  matter  is  of  diffeient  density  in  dif- 
ferent substances,  and  since  the  same  substance  may  be 
compressed  into  Hmaller  space  or  expanded  into  larger,  it 
roust  either  be  that  the  solid  |iarticles  are  contracted  or 
expanded,  or  that  vacuous  pores  exist.  This  alternative 
tloes  not  do  much.  A peraon  trained  in  the  sciences  as 
thev  now  exist,  tliinks  the  idea  of  toiitl  matter  (that  is,  en- 
tirely solid,  without  any  vacuum)  being  compressed  into 
more  solid  matter,  to  be  most  incongruous  and  improba- 
ble ; but  itnpreaaions  derived  from  habits  are  not  argu- 
ments. The  strong  part  of  Uie  Newtonian  argument  arises 
however  from  the  results  of  the  planetar)'  theoiy.  These 
celestial  bodies  have  moved,  during  two  thousand  years  of 
recorded  observations,  with  exactly  the  same  mean  mo- 
tions as  at  present,  which  tliey  could  nut  have  done  if  they 
had  moved  in  a imdiuui  of  any  sensible  resistance.  If 
then  the  celestial  spaces  be  full  of  matter,  it  U matter  pf 
•uch  a degree  of  tenuity  that  two  thousand  years  is  nut 
enough  to  make  it  show  any  visible  effect  in  alleriug  the 
planetary  motions.  Dut  again,  though  this  argument  has. 
umost  up  to  the  present  time,  induced  astronomers  to 
suspect  an  absolute  vacuum,  yet  very  recently  the  feather 
ha.s  shown  a resistance  wliieh  was  not  manifest  against  the 
guinea.  A Comrt  has  been  strongly  suspected-— all  but 
proved — to  be  undergoing  precisely  the  same  sort  of 
changes  in  its  mean  motion  wWh  it  is  known  would  result 
from  a resisting  medium.  The  undulatory  theory  of  light, 
moreover,  which  is  now  prettMtfeneraily  received,  sup- 

Cthe  whole  of  the  celestial  spaces  to  he  filled  with  the 
liferous  eether.  llie  astronomical  argiunent,  there- 
fore, in  favour  of  absoiuie  vacuum  has  fallen  ; but  the  views 
of  the  constitution  of  matter  which  have  grown  with  the 
rise  of  the  molecular  sciences  of  chemistry,  .light,  heat, 
electricitv,  Su:.,  have  supplied  its  place  with  much  more 
effect.  We  cannot  enter  into  the  various  probabilities  in 
favour  of  the  molecular  theory,  w hich  supposes  matter  to 
be  atomic,  the  atoms  being  perhaps  separated  by  distances 
which  are  many  times  their  own  diameters.  If  any  one 
were  to  assert  that  the  densest  substance  has  in  it  many 
millions  of  times  more  of  vacuity  than  of  solid  matter,  the 
aiuertion  could  not  be  di^roved.nor  even  shown  to  be  im- 
probable. ‘ ’Tliere  arc  difficulties,'  said  Dr.  Johnson,  ‘ about 
&pientpn,  and  there  are  difficulties  about  a vacuum,  but 
one  of  them  must  be  true  that  is,  either  all  space  is  full 
of  matter,  or  there  are  parts  of  space  which  liave  no  mat- 
ter. Tlie  alternative  is  undcniohlc,  and  the  inference  to 
which  the  modern  philosophy  would  give  the  greatest  pre^ 
bability  is,  that  all  space  is  J\ii/  of  matter  in  tbu  commou 
sense  of  the  word,  but  really  occupied  by  particles  of  mat- 
ter with  vacuous  interstices;  showing  all  degrees  of  density, 
from  that  of  the  a?ther  of  light,  which  is  wholly  unappreci- 
able,  to  that  of  hammered  platinum,  which  is  twenty-two 
times  as  heavy  as  water. 


Probably  the  manner  in  which  the  reader  is  most  familiar 
with  the  use  of  our  leading  word  is  in  connexion  with  what 
he  may  have  seen  written  on  the  maxim  which  we  have 
already  quoted — ‘Nature  abhors  a vacuum;'  a dwtrine 
which,  though  common  among  the  followers  of  Aristotle, 
must  not,  any  more  than  many  others  be  therefore  taker 
as  emanating  from  that  philosopher  himself.  This  is  usiv 
ally  cited  as  a proof  of  tha  nuerilily  of  the  antient  and 
roidille  philosophy — we  thiiiK,  somewhat  unjustly.  The 
personification  of  Nature  is  common  to  all  time-s  and  we 
are  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  Nature  exhibits  phenomena, 
conceals  her  operations,  uses  the  simplest  means,  kc. 
Now  Nature  may  as  well  abhor,  as  exhibit,  conceal,  or 
employ  ; and  where  intelligence  U iindervtood,  all  who  use 
the  word  Nature  mean  the  God  of  Nature : while  when 
the  mere  operations  are  referrc'd  to,  Nature  is  only  the  per- 
sonification of  the  collective  body  of  second  causes.  As 
the  ((tatement  of  a fact,  it  is  true : Nature  to  the  best 
of  our  knowledge,  abhor  a vacuum  ; she  (if  we  may  per- 
sonify her)  ne\er  suffers  it  to  exist  to  the  extent  of 
allowing  any  sjiace  which  is  perceptible  to  our  wnses 
to  be  vacuous.  But  if  the  adage  were  meant  to  supply 
a reason  for  the  fact,  those  who  useil  it  were  deceiving 
themselves,  but  not  so  that  the  most  of  those  who 
would  laugh  at  them  would  have  any  reason  in  their  mirth. 
It  is  U>e  error  of  every  period  to  use  words  expressive 
of  a fact  observed  in  the  sense  of  assignment  of  a rea- 
son for  that  fact;  and  Ihc  centuries  which  li4ve  always 
been  ready  with  their  Jiuids  to  stand  for  the  caus<‘s  of  heat, 
electricity,  magnetism,  &c.,  should  not  be  too  hard  upon 
the  preceding  ages,  which  put  the  feelings  of  nature  in  the 
place  which  they  rather  prefer  to  occupy  by  hypothetical 
gases.  The  very  word  .\ttractio?!,  in  ifie  sense  gcnemlly 
Signed  to  it,  is  prerisclv  of  the  same  nature  as  the  na- 
tural abhorrence  of  the  Aristotelians  : namely,  a word  in- 
vented to  supply  the  place  of  a cause.  Those  who  can  use 
the  former  word  in  a really  philosophical  sense  are  pre- 
cisely those  who  can  see  tiiat  some  of  the  antients  may 
have  done  the  same  with  the  Utter. 

VADDEH,  LOUIS  DE,  a celebrated  Flemish  landscape 
painter,  born  at  Brussels  in  156U.  He  excelled  in  repre- 
senting the  mUty  atmosphere  of  his  countiy,  csnccially 
sunrise  scenes : Ins  foliage  also  was  managed  witn  great 
skill  and  truth,  and  he  was  veiy  successful  in  representing 
reflections  in  water,  which  he  painted  with  remarkable 
transparency.  He  etched  some  spirited  plates  after  lus 
own  designs.  He  died  in  Brussels  in  1G23.  Vadder  was 
the  master  of  Lucas  Achtschelling,  who  was  also  a clever 
lamiscape  painter.  (Houbraken;  Descamps.) 

VAGA,  rERFNO  DEL,  or  Pieritw  Puonareorsi,  a cele- 
brated Italian  jiainlcr,  was  bom  at  Florence  in  10(X).  He 
lost  his  parents  when  very  young,  and  was  brought  up  in 
extreme  poverty,  but  he  iound  a useful  protector  in  the 
painter  Andrea  de‘  Ceri,  who  took  him  into  his  house 
and  gave  him  emplojuient.  He  worked  afterwanls  for 
Kidolfo  Ghirlandaio,  and  finally  with  a l<1orenUne  painter 
of  the  name  of  Vaga,  who  toolc  him  to  Rome  and  recom- 
mended him  to  the  notice  of  Giulio  Romano  and  Penni, 
whence  he  acquired  his  name  of  Pierino  del  V'aga.  GiuUo 
Romano  spoke  favourably  of  Picrino's  ability  to  Raphael, 
who  appointed  him  to  assUt  Giovanni  da  Udine  in  tho 
arabesques  and  stucco-work  of  the  loggie  of  the  Vatican. 
He  assisted  also  Polidoro  da  Caravaggio  in  his  chiaro'seuri. 
and  exhibited  so  much  ability  that  he  became  a gieat 
favourite  with  Raphael,  who  intrusted  him  with  (he  exe- 
cution of  some  of  his  designs  in  fresco,  and  they  aj-c 
amongst  the  best  painted  in  the  loggie.  Pierino  painted 
the  Taking  of  Jericho,  the  Passage  of  the  Jordan,  the  Oil'er- 
ing  of  Abraham,  Jacob  and  Ihc  Angel,  Joseph  and  his 
Brethren,  and  many  others.  Del  Vaga,  with  the  exception 
of  Giulio  Romano  and  Penni,  surpassed  all  the  assistants 
of  Raphael.  He  was  a great  drauglitsman  and  evei-uted 
with  rapidity.  Vasari  considered  him  the  best  designer 
among  the  ^orentines  alter  Michel  Angelo,  and  the  most 
able  of  the  scholars  of  Raphael.  His  design  resembles 
more  that  of  Michel  Angelo  than  that  of  liaphael,  hut  he 
coloured  much  in  the  style  of  lUiplmel.  lie  painted  many 
works  in  Home : the  nest  is  generally  considenHl  the 
Creation  of  Eve  in  the  church  of  San  .Marcello.  'There  an* 
numerous  works  !>y  him  also  in  various  cities  of  Italy,  in 
Tivoli,  in  Florence,  in  Lucca,  in  Pisa,  and  in  Genoa,  where 
he  painted  his  greatest  works,  and  held  the  same  {KMUtion 
that  Giulio  Romano  held  at  Mantua ; they  were  rcs|>ect- 
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ivcly  the  foundcre  of  Uie  schools  of  Genoa  ami  of  Mantua. 
Del  Vatfa  left  Rome  at  the  sack  of  that  place  in  lo27. 
when  he  lost  all  hU  property,  and  repaired  to  Genoa,  where 
Prince  Dorin  took  him  immediately  into  his  ser\'icc,  and 
employed  him  to  superintend  the  decoration  of  his  new 
palace.  The  p^al  works  executed  by  Vapa  in  this 
palace  were  amongst  the  fine.sl  paintings  in  Italy,  but 
most  of  them  arc  now  destroyed.  Tlie  subjects  were 
chiefly  from  Roman  historj'  and  the  Heathen  mylholo^-. 
On  the  ceiling  of  the  great  hall  he  painted  in  oil  the  Ship- 
wreck of  .Bncas  and  his  comrades,  but  it  lias  since  been 
whitewashed.  On  the  ceiling  of  a neighbouring  apart- 
ment he  jMiinted  in  fresco  Jupiter  destroying  the  Giants  j 
a work,  which  alone,  says  ^prani,  is  sufficient  to  im- 
inorlaliic  its  author,  and  to  render  the  palace  valuable. 

V'aga  returned  to  Rome  after  slaving  some  years  at 
Genoa,  ami  was  much  employed  by  Pope  Paul  III.,  who 
granted  him  a |K’nwon  for  life  of  twenty-flve  ducats  per 
month.  Shortly  before  his  death  his  reputation  was  so 
great  in  Home  that  nearly  all  the  great  works  in  paint- 
ing were  executed  under  his  direction  or  from  his  designs, 
and  he  was  so  much  occupied  that  he  made  only  the  car- 
toons of  his  works,  the  painting  of  them  being  intrusted 
to  his  -scholars  and  assistants,  who  were  very  numerous. 
By  incessant  application,  combined  with  intemperate  habits, 
he  hastened  his  death  ; he  died  in  1M7,  in  his  forty-seventh 
year,  and  was  buried  in  the  Rotonda,  where  Raphael  and 
other  great  painters  were  buried. 

His  principal  scholars  were  Luzio  Romano,  Marcello 
Veniisti,  Girolamo  da  Sermoncta,  and  the  Spaniard  Luis 
de  Vargas.  Caraglio,  Ronasone,  Hollar,  and  others  hare 
engraved  after  his  works. 

(Va-sari,  Vite  de'  Pittori,  &c.  ; Soprani,  Vitc  tie'  Pittori, 
See.) 

VAGABOND.  [Vagrant.] 

VAGIC^ULVS.  [Limax,  vol.  xiii.,  pp.  485,  486.] 

VAGINULI'NA.  a genus  of  FoRAMiMrBR.v,  to  which 
belongs  the  SnulUtie  frgumen,  linn. 

vagrant.  Tliis  term,  which  in  its  etymological 
meaning  simpiv  denotes  *a  wandering  person,*  is  obviou.sly 
derived  from  ifie  Latin  rago.  It  was  probably  introduced 
into  our  law  language  from  the  Norman  Vrcnch ; the 
phrase  ‘ rugt*rnnfz  tie  lieu  en  liet4  currantz  per  j^iia  ’ 
oeeurring  in  our  early  statutes  in  the  tiense  in  which  the 
word  • vagrant ' is  used  in  common  language  at  the  pre- 
^nt  day.  fStat.7  Ric.  II.,c.  5.)  Tlie  persons  to  whom  it 
is  applied  in  antient  documents  arc  usually  classed  with 
* faitours’  (a  word  of  doubttul  origin,  but  meaning  an  idle 
liver  or  slothful  person  ; Cowell's  Interpreter ; Kciham's 
Dirtiortary),  * travelyng-men,’  and  ‘ vagabonds.’  'Ihe 
latter  expression,  ‘ vagabundus,’  was  known  throughout 
Europe  in  connection  with  feudal  law,  and  is  interpreted 
to  mean  ‘ crebro  vagans,  cui  nec  certum  domicilium,  ncc 
constans  habitatio  est.’  fCalvini  Lexic.  Jurid.)  It  was 
used  in  this  sense  in  English  law  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  (Cowell's  Interpreter,)  Modem  laws  have 
however  given  to  the  wont  ‘ vagrant  ’ a much  more  ex- 
tended meaning,  in  the  application  of  which  the  notion 
of  wandering  is  entirely  lost. 

In  the  course  of  tVie  transition  made  by  the  lower 
classes  of  society  from  the  condition  of  feudal  villeins  to 
that  of  free  labourers,  vagrancy  and  mendicity  neces- 
sarily ensued  from  the  unsettled  state  of  the  }>oor; 
and  in  most  countries  where  feuds  had  prevailed,  severe 
laws  were  maile  to  repress  the  evils  which  sprung  from 
this  source.  In  England  various  statutes  and  ordinances 
jmssed  from  time  to  time  to  obviate  the  inconveni- 
ences arising  from  w'andering  mendicancy.  The  earliest 
of  these  was  a statute  of  ordinance,  made  in  the  23rd  year 
of  Edward  III.  (1349),  commonly  called  the  Statute  of 
Labourers,  which,  after  reciting  that  ‘ many  sturdy  beg^^ars 
(validi  mendicantes)  were  enabled  by  the  gains  of  begging 
to  live,  and  to  devote  themselves  to  pleasures  and  sins, 
and  sometimes  to  thefts  and  other  crimes'  forbade  ‘ all  per- 
sons, on  pain  of  imprisonment,  to  give  anything  under 
colour  of  piety  or  chwty  to  such  as  were  able  to  labour.’ 
In  1366  there  is  a petition  of  the  Commons  complaining  of 
wandering  artifievrs  and  servants  becoming  beggars  in 
order  to  support  an  idle  life,  and  praying  that  it  might  be 
forbidden  under  a penalty  for  any  one  to  give  alms  or  sus- 
tenance to  any  such  idle  beggars ; and  they  should 
be  apprehend^  and  put  in  the  stocks  or  sent  to  gaol  until 
they  lound  surety  for  their  return  to  their  own  country. 
P.  C.,  No.  1620. 


{Rullt  qf  Pariiament,  vol.  i..  p.  340.)  The  an.wcr  lo  this 
petition  does  not  appear;  but  a few  years  afterwaids  a 
statute  was  passed  making  it  (almoat  in  the  language  of 
the  petition)  penal  for  artificers,  servants  in  husbandry, 
and  others,  witnoiil  as|>ecial  licence,  to  quit  the  town,  hun- 
dred, or  wapentake  in  which  they  lived,  to  live  and  work 
in  another  town,  hundred,  or  wapentake;  and  persons 
found  vagrant  (mgrtrurtO  without  such  licence  might  bo 
placed  in  the  stocks  and  imprisoned  by  the  local  autho- 
rities, until  they  found  security  for  their  return  to  Ihe  place 
to  which  they  proi>erly  belonged.  (Stat.  12  Hie.  II.,  c.  3.) 
It  wa.s  also  enacted  that  ‘ those  who  wore  able  to  work 
and  went  begging  should  be  dealt  with  os  persons  travel- 
ling without  a licence,  and  that  beggars  uliable  to  work, 
dwelling  in  cities  nr  towns,  should  remain  in  such  cities  or 
towns;  that  if  such  cities  and  towns  were  unable  to  su|>- 
port  them,  they  should  b<*  taken  to  other  places  within  the 
■sar^  hundred  or  wapentake,  or  to  the  place  of  their  birth, 
ammhere  remain  during  their  lives.’  (Slat.  12  Ric.  II., 
c.  7.)  And  it  was  probamy  upon  the  principle  declared  by 
these  laws,  Oiat  in  the  fifteenth  centurj’  it  was  held  lo  be  law- 
ful for  any  ponton  to  arrest  and  send  to  gaol  a man  ‘ found 
wandering  {rngarani)  in  such  manner  that  it  is  unknown 
how  he  gets  his  living.’  (Ketir  RooA,  9 Edw.  IV.,  27.)  A 
statute  which  was  passed  in  1494  declared  that  nil  ‘ vaga- 
bonds idle  and  suspected  persons,  should  be  set  in  the 
stocks  three  da)-s  and  three  night-s  and  have  none  other 
sustenance  but  bread  and  water,  and  then  should  be  put 
out  of  the  town ; and  that  whosoever  should  give  such 
idle  persons  more  should  forfeit  12  pence ; and  that  every 
beggar  not  able  to  work  should  resort  to  the  hundred 
where  he  last  dwelt,  was  best  known,  or  was  bom,  and 
there  remain,  u]x>n  the  pain  aforesaid.’  fStat.  llHen.VII., 
c.  2.)  This  vague  enactment  was  followed  by  the  morn 
definite  provisions  of  the  Stat.  19  Hen.  VII.,  c.  12,  which 
declared  that  impotent  beggars  should  go  to  and  abide  in 
the  city,  town,  or  hundred  where  they  were  bom,  or  else 
the  place  where  they  had  made  their  last  abode  for  three 
yean  ; and  this  rule  of  settlement  was  adopted  in  Ihe  sta- 
tutes subsequently  passed  against  vagrancy  in  the  reigns 
•of  Henry  VIII.,  ^w'ard  VI.,  Mar), and  Elizabeth.  (Nolans 
Poor  Line,  chap,  xv.)  By  Slat,  22  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  12,  the 
justices  of  the  peace  in  every  county  were  empowered  to 
grant  licences  under  seal  to  ‘ poor,  aged,  and  impotent 

eeraons,’  to  beg  within  a certain  precinct ; and  persons 
egging  without  licence  or  out  of  their  pecincts  were  to 
be  whipped  or  set  in  the  slocks  for  three  days  and  three 
nights,  with  bread  and  water  only.  This  prunsiun  applied 
to  impotent  vagrants.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  provided 
that  if  any  person,  * being  whole  and  mighty  in  body,’  and 
able  to  labour,  should  found  begging  or  vagrant,  he 
should  be  taken  liefore  a magistrate,  who  might  direct  him 
to  be  whipped  out  of  the  place  at  the  end  of  a cart  ‘ till 
hU  body  was  bloody,’  and  should  then  be  sworn  to  return 
to  the  place  where  he  was  bom,  or  last  dwelt  by  the  space 
of  three  years,  and  there  to  put  himself  to  labour  ns  a true 
man  ought  lo  do.  He  was  to  be  provided  with  a certifi- 
cate of  his  punishment,  stating  the  place  to  which  he  was 
going  and  the  time  allotted  for  his  journey;  and  during 
that  time  he  might  beg  by  the  way.  Another  law  passed 
against  beggars  and  vagabonds  was  the  27  Hen. VlIL, 
c.  25,  which,  though  severe  in  its  terms  agunst  such  per- 
sons, approached  more  nearly  to  just  principles  than  pr^ 
vious  enactments  on  the  same  subject,  inasmuch  as  it 
provided  a legal  mode  of  supporting  the  poor,  and  thus 
took  away  the  common  apology  for  vagmnev.  Tliis  law 
directed  the  governors  of  shires,  cities,  towns,  namlets,  and 
parishes,  to  find  and  keep  every  aged,  poor,  and  impotent 
person,  by  way  of  voluntary  and  charitaole  alms,  with  such 
convenient  aims,  that  none  of  them  should  be  compelled 
to  go  openly  in  begging ; children  under  fourteen  years  of 
age  and  anovc  five,  taken  begging,  were  to  be  put  to 
work : ‘ a valiant  beggar  or  sturdy  vagabond’  was  to  be, 
for  the  first  offence,  whipped  and  sent  to  his  place  of  set- 
tlement ; and  if  he  continued  his  roguish  life,  to  have  tire 
upper  pwl  of  the  gristle  of  his  right  ear  cut  off;  and  if 
after  that  he  was  taken  wandering  in  idleness,  or  did  not 
apply  to  hU  labour,  or  was  not  in  Mrvice  with  any  master, 
he  was  to  be  indicted  and  tried  90%  felon,  and  if  found 
guilty,  to  suffer  death. 

Notwithstanding  the  above  laws,  vagrancy  appeari  to 
have  greatly  increased  at  the  cominencement  ot  the  reign 
of  Ednaid  VI.,  of  which  effect  the  abolition  of  monastenes 
\oL.  XXVI.— M 
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mm  imc  main  cmise.  Previously  to  tho  Rcfoiniation 
churches  were  boumi  by  law  to  contribute  a portion  of 
their  income  to  the  living  mid  suHtonance  of  the  poor  Slat. 
15  Ric.  II.,  c.  G'.and  the  cate*  of  the  rcliciou!*  hoviscswere 
thronged  by  beircari,  who  tlailv  received  a donation  of  food, 
and  Mimelimcs  of  money,  'tliis  practice  contributed  no 
doubt  to  increase  the  numl>«r  of  idle  w ho,  upon 

the  withdrawal  of  their  accustomed  means  of  AUpjXHt  by 
the  diasobition  of  the  monasteries,  bei’ame  vacrants.  To 
remove  the  pressure  of  the  evil  tlm»  occasioned,  an  enact- 
ment of  unexampled  severity  was  devised.  The  Stat. 

1 8c  2 Kdw.  VI.,  c.  ‘1,  alter  rccitinar  that  ‘the  multilude  of 
people  ipven  to  va^ai>ondrie  and  idleness  had  always  bt'cn 
within  this  realm  very  K>'vat,  and  mure  in  number  than  in 
other  regions.’  and  that  the  laws  of  prece<ling  reigns  hml 
been  found  incHi-ctual,  rc]H*aled  all  statutes  previously 
mwic  for  the  punishment  of  vturnlionds  and  sturdy  beirtnir*. 
It  then  enacted  that  all  able-bodied  persons,  without 
property  sufficient  for  their  support,  who  should,  ‘ dUhcr 
like  eervint;  men  wanting  masters,  or  like  beggars,  or 
alter  any  other  such  sort,  be  lurkinir  in  anv  hmise,  or  loi- 
tering or  idle-wandering  by  the  highway's  side,'  or  who  in 
to%vns  should  not  apply  themselvc.s  to  any  service  or  art. 
and  should  so  continue  for  three  days  witnout  ottering  to 
labour  for  meat  and  drink  (if  no  man  otherwise  will  take 
them) : or  who.  having  been  taken  to  service,  should  leave 
their  work  or  run  away,  dumld  be  taken  to  be  vagabonds  ; 
and  tliat  it  should  be  lauiul  for  any  person  having  ottered 
or  given  work  to  any  such  idle  |M‘rvun,  and  fur  any  other 
person  espying  the  same,  to  bring  such  idle  person  before 
two  justices,  who  should  imineitiately  cause  him  to  lie 
raajkeil  with  a hot  iron  on  the  brea.si  with  the  letter  V, 
and  adjudge  him  to  such  presenter  * lo  hisMiavef  to 
/tut'*  and  to  hold  the  »uid  *Uu'e  unto  A/m,  Ai>  ext'cutors,  or 
uestgue,  /or  the  sfwe  of  ttro  yeurn  then  next  Jollutcinfi, 
and  to  enter  the  said  slave  as  mlloweth  (that  is  to  say),  to 
take  such  slave  with  him,  and  only  giving  him  bread  and 
water,  or  nmdl  drink  and  such  refu!«  of  meat  as  he  nliall 
think  meet,  cause  him  to  work  by  beating,  chaining,  or 
otherwise  in  such  work  and  labour  (how  vile  soever  it  be) 
as  he  shall  put  him  uuto.’  'fhe  statute  also  provides  thaU 
an  action  of  tri‘spa«  may  lie  maintained  for  a runaway 
slave,  and  that  the  runaway  himself  sluill,  upon  his  appre- 
hension, l>e  adjudged  by  two  justices  to  be  his  master's 
slave  for  ever.  If  he  ran  away  a M'comi  time,  the  slave 
bt'carne  a felon,  and  might  be  tried  and  executed  as  such. 
This  singular  enactment  further  declared  that  a master 
might  • let,  set  forth,  «*1),  bcipteatli  or  give ' the  service 
and  lalHJur  of  such  slaves,  upon  such  condition  and  for 
such  terru  of  years  a.s  he  might  do  with  any  other  of  his 
moveable  goods  or  chatlcU.  ‘ Suuie  thought,'  says  Huroet, 

• this  law  against  vagabonds  wa.t  too  seven;,  aiwl  contrary 
to  that  common  liberty  of  which  the  English  nation  has 
always  been  very  sensible.  Yet  it  could  not  be  denied 
but  extreme  diseases  reuuired  extreme  remedii‘s  ; and  per- 
haps there  is  no  pimiidiment  too  severe  for  j>er»ons  (hat 
are  in  hcaUb.  and  yet  prefer  n loitering  course  of  life  to 
an  honest  employment.’  (///Wory  of  the  Hrfumtution^ 
vol.  ii..  p.  4T>.) 

The  consecjuence  of  the  airsurd  st'verity  of  this  law  was 
tliat  il.s  provisions  were  not  carried  into  execution;  and 
being  fmmd  wholly  inefteclual,  it  was  repealed  by  the 
statute  3 and  4 Bdw.  VI.,  c.  Iti,  which  also  repealed  ail 
former  laws  uj>on  the  some  subject  excepting  the  22 
Hen.  V’lII.,  c.  12.  Another  statute  of  the  same  reign 
' 5 and  0 Edw.  VI.,  c.  2 1 slightly  iniMiiHed  the  preceding 
laws  ; but  the  regulation  of  vagrants  and  mendicants  st(Kxi 
in  efi’ect  upon  tbi*  footing  of  llie  tlu-ee  lasl-mcntioned  sta- 
tutes until  the  Utter  pari  of  the  reign  of  Klizalieth. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  jvign  of  Elizabeth,  a de- 
scription ol  {HTSons  called  rognee  (irsl  appear  in  tho  ge- 
neral dass  of  vagranU.  The  dcrivutiun  of  this  woixl  is 
varioiislv  given  by  etj  mologists,  Horne  Tookc  derives  it 
from  a Saxon  won!  signifying  ‘ cloaked,'  or  covered.  {Ih- 
rernone  of  Purlnj,  vol.  ii.,  p.  2-7.)  Webster  takes  it  from 
another  Saxon  word,  ami  Dr.  Johnson  admits  its  derivation 
to  be  unccrlain.  Lamhard  says  ‘the  word  is  but  a laic 
guest  in  our  law  ; for  Uie  ancient  statutes  call  such  h one 
a valiant,  strong,  or  iffiirdy  beggar,  or  vagtibond,  and  it 
sremeth  to  be  fetched  from  the  I^itin  “rogator.”  an  a».ker 
or  beggar.'  (AVrenarrAu,  book  iv.,  cliap.  4.)  Dalton  also 
•*)*»  * a rogue  may  be  wi  called  i|uia  ostiatim  rogal.’ 
Conntty  Jmr/ire,  cfiap.  83.)  U is  believed  that  the  woixl 


dues  not  occur  in  the  English  language  before  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century ; and  if  so,  it  is  probably  one  of 
those  numerous  cant  words  by  wliich,  at  that  pcriiHl,  va- 
grants. in  counterfeiting  Egyptians  or  gij>sies,  began  to  de- 
signate difTcrciil  clasM^s  of  their  own  'ungracious  rabble,' 
and  of  which  Ham»on  enumerates  twenty-three  degrees. 
(Harrison's  Dercription  </  lixtgland^  prefixed  to  Ilolin- 
died's  Chr*inkle».') 

In  the  course  of  the  reign  of  Eliialuth  the  evils  of  va- 
grancy increased  to  an  alanning  extent  j and  although  the 
accounts  given  by  luoturiuns  of  the  multitude  of  vaga- 
bonds in  England  arc  founded  upon  rude  estimates,  and 
arc  proliably  somewhat  exaggerated,  there  is  undoubted 
evidence  that  the  mnuhera  and  attitude  of  these  persons 
at  tlrat  jteriod  constituted  an  evil  of  dangerous  magnitude. 
Strj  pc  relates  that  in  I5U5)  circular  letter*  were  issued  by 
the  privy  council  to  the  shcrifl*  of  the  different  coontiea, 
directing  them  to  search  for  and  apprehend  ' all  vaga- 
bonds and  sturdy  beggars,  commonly  called  roguet  or 
amThesuys  that  on  the  search  through  the 
nation  13.UUU  ‘ maslerless  men  ’ were  t.akcn  up.  (Strype’a 
Artnule,  vol.  i.,  part  2,  pp.  2i)5,  21HJ,  5V4.)  Ilamson.  who 
wrote  towards  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  states  that  the 
number  of  vagranU  in  England  in  histime  amounted  toabove 
lO.UUO  {Description  qf  England) ; and  Strype  publishes  a 
paper,  wtiUen,  in  by  a justice  of  the  peace  of  Somer- 
setshire, which  affirms  that  tlierc  were  30U  or  40U  wandering 
idle  people  in  every  county,  who  met  at  fairs  and  markets 
for  purposes  of  thell  and  rnpine,  and  who  sometimes  assem- 
bled in  troops  to  the  number  of  (iO.  and  completely  overawed 
the  magUtrates  and  cunstables  by  their  audacious  threats. 
{Strype's  .4n«u/*,  vol.  iv.,  p.  40'j.)  The  recorder  of  London, 
in  a letter  to  Lord  Burleigh,  written  in  1581  (Ellis’s Zc/fer#, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  2H3u  gives  a remarknblc  account  of  the  preva- 
lence of  vagrants  in  the  metropolis  at  that  period.  Hu 
says,  that  being  informed  that  the  uuoon,  ' in  taking  of  the 
air  in  her  coach  at  Islington,  had  been  environed  with 
rogue*,’  he  went  abroad  himself  and  took  seventy-four 
rogues,  ‘whereof  some  were  blind,  and  yet  great  u»ufer> 
and  very  rich.’  A day  or  two  afti-rwards  ho  says  that,  in 
consequence  of  warrants  issued  by  him,  he  received  ‘ a 
shoal  of  forty  rogues,  men  aiul  women,  from  Southwark, 
lAmbeth,  and  Newington,’  and  after  bestowing  them  in 
Bridewell,  be  ‘ perused  ' St.  Paul's,  and  look  almut  twenty 
' cloked  rogues  tliat  there  used  to  keep  standing.’  Not- 
withstanding this  zeal  and  activity,  vagrants  still  increased 
in  the  metropolis,  both  in  numbers  and  in  audacity ; and 
the  cliortK  of  the  ordinary  magistrates  having  failed  to 
prevent  the  frequent  and  daiiguroua  disonler*  and  tumults 
occasioned  byolfcndcrs  of  this  description,  they  were,  in 
1535,  pliicioi  under  martial  law.  Tlie  instnimen't  appoint- 
ing a provusl-marshal  for  this  purpose  authorises  llial 
officer  ' to  repair  with  a convenient  cuinjMiny  to  all  com- 
mon highways  tu  ar  to  the  city  of  lamdoti,  where  he  should 
understand  that  any  vagrant  person*  did  haunt ; and 
calling  to  hi*  assistance  some  convenient  number  of  jus- 
tices and  constable*,  to  upprehetul  all  such  vagrant  and 
susiK-'ctcd  perwus.  and  deliver  them  to  the*  said  justices,  to 
be  m them  committed  and  examined  of  the  caused  of  their 
wandering.'  It  (hen  directs  him  that  ‘ if  such  pei'soM 
should  be  found  notoriously  culpable  m the  unlawful  man- 
ner of  life,  as  incorrigible,  and  should  be  so  certified  to 
him  by  the  justices,  be  should  by  law-martial  cause  some 
of  them  to  lie  executed  ii}K>n  the  galiows  or  gibbet.' 
(Kymer's  Fcedera,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  27B.) 

Tbe  incun*  of  suppressing  or  diminishing  VHgrancy  and 
mendicajicy  were  constant  hubjecis  of  discussion  in  the 
parliaments  of  Elizabeth.  With  tliis  view,  extraordinary 
means  of  relief  were  devised.  Vuiluntaiy  subscriplions  of 
sums  of  money,  varying  in  amount  acconling  to  the  rank 
and  supposed  ability  of  (he  cuntribntora,  were  made  in  both 
Houses  to  relieve ‘tfie  great  number  of}K>or  people  pressing 
in  the  streets  to  beg.'  (l)'Kwe*'»  Jonrno/*,  pp.  4U2, 46Jb  49tt, 
5(KI.)  Orders  were  also  made  that  tho«e  wno  preferred  pri- 
vate bill*  in  Hu-  House  of  Commons  sliould  i>ay  10/.  or  5/., 
according  to  the  .subjects  of  their  bills,  to  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  to  be  distributed  as  the  House  should  appoint, 
i D’Kwcs's  Jtutrnaht  p-  TiCo.)  Several  statute*  were  also 
paiH,'d,  at  one  time  increasinglbe  punishment  forvagrancy, 
and  then  repealing  it,  without  any  settled  ]innciple  of  le- 
gislation. In  some  of  these  slat utes,  however,  the  notion 
of  a parochial  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  taxing  the  paridiione.'a  for  that  purpose,  are  dis- 
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tinclly  recogniiHHi.  fStat.  5 Eli*.,  c.  3 ; M Eli*.,  c.  5 ; ami 
18  Eliz.,  c.  3.)  At  length,  in  15t)7.  after  experience  had 
hhown  that  temporary  expedienta  and  ill-directed  charity 
only  increased  the  amount  of  vagraney.  and  that  severe 
l>unb»hmenta  and  peimltieM  were  wholly  ineifectual  in  pre- 
venting it,  the  House  of  Commons  apnointerl  a committee 
to  whom  most  of  the  existing  laws  reJiiting  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor,  as  vvtdl  as  certain  bills  for  their  amend- 
ment, were  referred.  fD'Kwess  p.  501.)  Tljis 

committee,  of  which  Sir  Francis  Bacon  was  tnemher,  and 
which  was  cumposcil  of  all  the  practical  men  of  the  House, 
seems  to  have  wreeived  and  to  a certain  extent  acted  upon 
the  principle  tnat,  in  order  to  justlty'  !ievcrily  against  va- 
grancy and  mendicity,  it  waa  necessary  to  provide  the 
mean.s  of  relieving  that  destitution  which  was  the  ready 
and  plausible  excuse  for  both.  They  therefore  prepajfd 
tim  staf.  39  Eli*.,  c.  3,  which  for  the  first  time  organized 
that  machinery  for  the  legal  relief  of  the  poor,  which  was 
a few  years  afterwards  completed  and  made  perpetual  by 
the  slat.  d3  Ehz..  c.  2.  Tlie  same  committee  also  recom- 
mended measun  s for  encoura;ring  the  building  of  * hospi- 
tals, or  abiding  and  working  houses  ’ for  the  p^r,  and  tor 
improving  and  reforming  such  os  were  already  in  existence, 
but  had  neeii  misapplied  or  abused.  And  at  the  same 
time  they  introduced  a more  rational  enactment  for  the 
correction  and  suppression  of  fraudulent  M^ncy  than  had 
previously  existeu.  fStat.  39  Eliz.,  c.  4.]^Pnany  statutes,’ 
says  Sir  E<lward  Coke  (2  728  >,  ‘ have  been  made  for 

the  punishment  of  n>gues,  vagabonds,  and  sturdy  beggars, 
but  very  few  to  find  them  work  and  to  enforce  them  there- 
unto.’ Tlie  statute  39  Eliz.,  c.  4,  supplied  this  deficiency 
by  providing  houses  of  correction,  with  stocks  and  mate- 
rials for  the  employment  of  the  inmates,  and  by  enforcing 
tlic  use  of  the  meaas  thus  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  poor  ; 
by  severe  penalties  against  the  idle.  The  provisions  of' 
tills  statute,  with  some  alterations  made  by  the  st.vt.  1 Jac. 
I.,  c.  25,  continued  in  force  during  the  w'hole  of  the  17th 
century  j and,  when  repealed  by  the  stat.  12  Ann.,  stat.  2. 
c.  23.  still  served  as  the  model  and  foundation  fur  future 
acts.  It  declared  that  the  following  persona  should  be 
deemed  rogues,  vagalionds.  and  sturdy  beggars  :—l,  per- 
sons calling  themselves  scholars  going  about  begging; 
2.  sea-faring  men.  pretending  losses  of  their  ships  or  goods, 
going  about  begging;  3,  idle  persons  going  about  the 
country,  either  begging  or  u.sing  any  subtle  craft  or  un- 
lawful games  or  plays,  or  feigning  themselves  to  have 
knowledge  in  physiognomy,  palmi-stry,  or  telling  fortunes  ; I 
4.  persons  that  were  or  uttered  themselves  to  l>e  procurers  ' 
or  collectors  for  gaol-s  or  hospitals ; 5,  fencer*,  boar-wards,  I 
common  player*  of  interludes  and  minstrels  wandering  j 
abroad,  other  than  player*  of  interludes  belonging  to  any  , 
hoi'on  of  the  realm,  or  any  other  honourable  personage  of 
greater  de^ee  [Thbatkk]  ; C,  jugglers,  tinkers,  pedlara  ] 
and  petty  chapmen,  wandering  anruad  ; 7,  wandering  per-  j 
i»ons  and  common  labourors.  able  in  body,  using  loitering,  I 
and  refusing  to  work  for  reasonalile  wages,  ami  having  ho  I 
other  means  of  maintenance;  8,  persons  delivered  out  of 
gaol  who  begged  for  their  fees  or  otherwise  travelled  l>eg- 
giug  ; 9,  persons  who  wandered  abroad  liegging.  pretend- 
ing losses  by  fire  or  otherwise ; 10,  persons,  not  being 
felon*  (/.e.,  by  a late  statute,  5 Eliz.,  c.  20\  wandering  and 
pretending  tfiemselves  to  be  Kip  jdians.  A person  wtio  | 
committed  any  of  the  above  offences  might,  by  the  nt>- 
poiutment  of  any  justice,  constable,  lieadborougfi,  or  tyln- 
ing-maii  (the  headborough  or  fything-man  being  assisted 
therein  by  the  advice  of  the  minister  .and  another  of  the 
jiaridh),  be  openly  whippi'd  till  he  was  bloody,  and  then 
sent  from  parish  to  panm  til)  he  came  to  the  ^rish  where 
he  w'a»  born  ; if  that  was  unknown,  to  the  parish  where  he 
la*t  lived  for  a year  ; and  if  that  again  was  unknown,  to 
the  parish  wlicre  he  laat  passed  without  punishment.  He 
was  pmvidedjiillh  a testimonial  of  hi*  punishment,  and  of 
the  place  wnVnito  lie  was  to  go.  stating  the  time  limited 
for  tnat  purpose  ; and  if  lie  wa*  found  loitering  by  the  way, 
lie  might  again  be  whipped.  If  any  rogue  appeared  to  be 
dangerous  to  the  inferior  sort  of  jx'ople,  or  not  likelv  to 
be  reformed  (an  expres^on  which  seems  to  have  led  to 
the  phimae  * ^corrigible  rogues’),  two  justices  might  com- 
mit aim  to  till  the  next  quarter-scs.*ions.  and  then  he 
might  by  the  Joiticea  there  be  cither  banished  out  of  the 
reiuiu,  or  adjudged  perpetually  to  the  galley.s  of  the  realm ; 
and  any  banished  rogtto  returning  without  leave  liecame  a 
felon. 


The  several  jtidiciou.  measures  which  were  enacted  at 
this  period  for  the  relief  and  employment  of  the  deserving 
poor,  and  the  punishment  of  idle  and’  profligate  beggaj-s  ana 
vagrants.  eHVclually  checked  for  a time  the  evil,  which  had 
only  increased  in  magnitude  under  the  previous  inefficient 
ami  inconsistent  law*.  Sir  Edward  Coke,  whose  teotiniony 
as  a contemporary  is  valuable,  says,  tliat*uj)oii  the  making 
of  the  statute  of  39  Elizabeth,  and  a gobd  space  after, 
whilst  justices  of  peace  and  other  officers  were  diligent  and 
induKtrioua,  there  wa*  not  a rogue  to  be  seen  in  any  jiart  of 
England;  but  when  juMice*  and  other  officer*' berame 
/<7>u/i  or  rogues,  &c.  Kwanued  again.  (2  Jf/jil,, 

729.)  Tliis  disposition  on  the  part  of  magistmtes  to  neglect 
or  relax  the  laws  relating  to  vagrant*  is  noticed  in  a pro- 
clamation made  soon  after  the  arcefwion  of  James  I.,  in 
September,  UiO.3,  which,  alter  reciting  the  stat.  39  Eli*., 
c.  4,  and  that  great  benefit  had  at  first  eusueil  from  it.s 
due  execution,  but  that,  by  the  remissne*,  negligence, 
and  connivancy  of  justices,  vagrants  again  swarmed  anil 
abounded  everywhere  more  frequently  than  in  time*  pavl. 
calls  u)H>n  all  justices  of  peace,  mayors,  and  other  officers 
whatsoever,  to  see  that  the  *aul  * prolilalde  and  neceasarv' 
law’  should  l>6  carefully,  duly,  and  exactly  executed. 
(Rymer’s  fird.,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  554.)  The  continued  unwil- 
lingness of  magistrates  to  enforce  the  statute  of  Elizabeth, 
notwithstanding  the  above  proclamation,  occa.sioned  the 
passing  of  the  *tat.  7 Jac.  I.,  c.  5.  wliich  compelled  the  jus- 
tices of  every  county  under  heavy  penalties  to  erect  proper 
house.*  of  correction  for  setting  rogues,  vagabonds,  and  utner 
idle  and  wandering  ]>ersons  to  work,  and  also  required  them 
to  meet  twice  a year  or  oftener,  if  occasion  required,  for 
the  better  execution  of  the  law.  The  justice*  were  also 
directed  to  cause  a general  privy  search  to  be  made  before 
each  of  their  meetings  for  finding  out  and  apprehending 
vagrants,  who  were  then  to  Im*  brought  before  lliera  for 
punishment ; and  all  constables  and  tything-men  were  re- 
quired to  make  n return  on  oath  to  the  justices  of  the  num- 
ber of  vagrants  apprehended  by  them.  By  this  statute  it 
was  also  enacted  that  persons  running  away  and  leaving 
their  families  upon  the  parisli  should  ‘ be  deemed  and 
taken  to  be  incorrigible  rogues,  and  endure  the  pain  of 
incorrigible  rogues.’  This  phrase  was  therefore  at  that 
time  become  familiar,  though  it  does  not  occur  in  any  ear- 
lier statute.  In  all  probability  however  it  denoted  the 
class  of  persons  mentioned  in  tfie  *(at.  39  Eli*.,  c.  4,  who 
arc  there  calleil  ‘dangerous  rogue*,  or  rogues  not  likely 
to  be  icformed,'  who  were  liable  to  be  committcil  to 
gaol  until  the  *esJihs.  and  then  banjshed. 

Tlie  laws  relating  to  vagrants  continued  wilwtantially 
upon  the  fooling  of  the  statute*  of  39  Eliz.  and  7 Jac.  1. 
for  more  than  a century,  until,  in  1744.  they  were  recon- 
sidered and  remodelleit  t»y  the  stat.  17  fieo.  ll.,  c.  5.  This 
was  the  first  legislative  m’easiire  which  distributed  vagrants 
into  the  three  classes  of  idle  and  disorderly  persons,  rogues 
and  vagabond*,  and  incorrigible  rogue*.  Allbougli  this 
statute  i*  now  wholly  repealed,  it  continued  in  force  nearly 
a century:  and  as  its  provisiouf,  a*  well  a»  thoae  of  two 
supplemental  idatute*  on  the  same  subject,  are  material 
with  respect  to  the  general  bistbry  of  the  laws  respecting 
vagrants,  it  may  be  desirable  briefly  to  state  them.  It 
may  la*  remarked  that  the  several  oftVncos  conipri!*ed  in 
these  ola.««ea  still  bore  the  charai'ter  of  wandering,  in  con- 
formity with  the  object  of  nil  prevkm*  enactments  upon 
this  subject. 

Bv  the  stat.  17  Geo.  II.,  c.  5,  and  the  supplemental 
statutes  passed  previously  to  the  new  \'agrant,  Acl,  5 fTeo. 
IV..  c.  W.  idle  and  disorderly  person*  were  defined  to  be 
— thow  who  threatened  to  nm  away  and  leave  their 
ftimilic-H  upon  the  parish  : 2.  those  who  retumeil  to  a 
p.'irish  from  which  they  liad  been  reniovetl  a*  paupers; 
3.  tho)u>  who  refiLsed  to  work  for  usual  wages  ; 5,  liiose  %fho 
neglected  work  or  spent  their  earnings  improperly,  so  that 
their  fainilies  became  charge^le  to  the  pan*h  '(stat.  32 
Geo.  III.,  c.  45,  a.  8>.  And  all  such  persons  might  be  sum- 
marily convicterl  by  a magistrate,  and  committed  to  hard 
labour  in  the  house  of  correction  for  a month. 

Rogue*  and  vagabonds  were  defined  to  be— 1,  tliosc 
who  went  about  as  gatherers  of  aims  uniler  jiretence  of 
loa*  by  fire  or  other  casualty,  or  as  collectors  for  ]mson»  or 
hospitals  ; 2,  fencer*  and  bear-ward* , 3.  common  players 
of  interludes,  and  all  actor*  for  hire  not  authorized  by  law* 
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puJmihtn*,  or  like  crafty  science,  or  to  tell  forUines,  or  who 
used  any  subtle  rral\  to  deceive  people,  or  played  at  un- 
Janful  games ; 6,  those  who  itm  away  and  let\  their  fami- 
lics  chargeable  to  the  parish ; 7,  petty  chapmen  and  ped- 
liVM  wandering  abroad  without  licem-e  : those  who  wan- 

dered abroad  and  lodged  in  alehouses,  bams,  outhouses,  or 
in  the  open  air,  not  giving  a good  account  of  tlieimelves ; 
9.  those  who  wanderetl  abroad  and  begged,  pretending  to 
be  soldiera  or  sailors,  or  pretending  to  go  to  work  in  Tiar- 
vest;  10,  all  wandering  beggars  ; 1 1,  those  who  stiould  be 
apprehendeil  having  upon  them  any  picklock  key,  crow, 
jack,  bit,  or  other  implement  with  intent  to  break  into 
houses,  ; or  any  pistol,  hanger,  culla>s,  bludgeon,  or 
other  uffensive  weapon,  with  intent  feloniously  to  ass^ault 
any  |>erson  ; 1*2,  thoM*  who  should  be  found  in  any  dwell- 
ing-house. warehou.se,  coach-house,  stable,  or  outhou*i*,  or 
auv  inclosed  yard  or  gartlen,  or  area  lu-lunging  to  any 
house,  with  intent  to  steal.  Tlie  two  classes  last  enume- 
rated were  added  by  the  stat.  23  Geo.  HI.,  c.  88. 

Incorrigible  rogues  were  defined  by  the  stat.  17  Ceo. 
II.,  c.  5.  to  be— I,  end-gathcrerH  offemling  against  t!ic  stat. 
13  Geo.  I.,  c.  23,  for  the  regulation  of  the  woollen  manu- 
facture ; 2,  those  w'ho  being  apprehended  as  rogues  and 
vagabontLs  e.scape  from  thoM*  who  apprehend  them,  or  re- 
fuse to  go  before  a magistrate,  or  to  lie  examined  on  luilh. 
or  to  be  conveyed  by  a pasai.  and  those  v'ho  knowingly 
give  a false  account  of  themselves : 3.  those  who  escape 
from  the  house  of  correction  before  the  expiration  of  their 
term  of  imprisonment  as  rt»gue*'and  vagalumds  ; 4.  those 
who  alter  punishment  as  rogues  and  vagabonds  again  eom- 
mit  oflences  in  the  same  eiass. 

Rogues  and  vagabonds  and  incorrigible  rogues  were,  by 
the  stat.  17  Geo.  II.,  c.  fi,  to  be  commitled  liy  magivtiatcH 
to  the  house  of  correction  until  the  next  quHrier-scMiorw. 
when  the  justices  were  empowereil  to  onhw  rogues  and 
vagabonds  to  he  further  coimncd  in  the  Iioukc  of  correction 
for  any  time  not  exceeding  six  months ; and  incorrigible 
rogues  for  any  time  not  1cm  than  six  moiiltik,  nor  more  than 
two  years,  ami  to  ta?  whipped. 

llie  statute  17  Geo.  II.,  c.  5,  was  by  no  means  a well- 
ronsideri'd  or  awell-exprvwu'd  law.  It  has  been  justly  said 
that*  in  the  long  catalogue  of  actions  which  it  holds  up. 
many  are  of  a dubious  nature,  and  nice  legal  acumen 
would  orten  be  requinnl  to  distinguish  whether  a person 
had  incurred  any  and  what  penidty  under  the  statute.’ 

‘ Eden's  af  the  Poor,  vol.  i , p.  30U. ; The  courts  too  : 

complained  of  ihe  inaccuracy  oi  its  expression  and  the  : 
consequent  difficulty  of  understanding^  meaning.  (Ucx  j 
r.  Rhodes,  4 Term  22*2.)  Repealed  attempts  | 

were  made  in  parliament  to  modify  and  improve  its  pro-  i 
visions.  A eommillco  of  the  House  of  (’onimons,  ap- 
Itointwl  in  1775  to  review  and  consider  the  Poor  Laws  and 
the  laws  relating  to  vagrants,  resolved  ‘ that  the  stat.  17 
Geo.  II.,  c.  17.  should  Ik*  explaiiu*d  and  amended  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  enforce  the  execution  tliercof,  and  prevent 
the  practice  of  lagging  in  the  slreel*  ami  high\va>*s.  per- 
iheions  in  its  consequences  and  highly  disgraceful  to  this 
country.’  Nevertheless  this  statute  continued  in  force 
until  the  year  1822,  when Htcmporaiy  act,  slat. ,3  Geo.  IV., 
c.  40,  pa.<«ed,  n*]>ealing  all  former  laws  and  re-enacting 
most  of  the  provisions  of  the  slat.  17  Geo.  1I-,  c.  5.  with 
many  additions  and  modifications.  Tlie  provisions  of  the 
stat.  3 Geo.  IV.,  c.  40,  were  however  entirely  superseded 
by  the  stat.  Ty  Geo.  IV.,  c.  83,  which  now  (1843)  constitutes 
the  law  respecting  vagninU.  By  the  third  aection  of  this 
statute  the  following  persons  are  declareil  to  be  idle  and 
rlitKirderly  persons,  ana  may  be  committed  by  a single  ma- 
gislratetonard  labour  in  the  house  of  correction  for  any 
lime  not  exceeding  one  month  : — 1,  every  person  able  to 
maintain  himself  and  his  family,  refusing  or  neglecting  to 
<lu  w,  w'hereby  he  or  his  family  liccomc  chargeable  to  the 
parish;  2,  every  person  returning  and  iH'eomIng  charge- 
able to  a parish  from  which  he  has  been  legally  removed 
by  order  of  two  justice*  without  having  a certificate  of  his 
settlement  in  wine  other  parisli  from  the  officers  of  such 
parisli ; 3,  petty  chapmen  or  pedlars  wandering  abroail 
and  trading  without  licence;  4,  pnwlilutcs  wandering  in 
the  street*  or  highwa)*s,  or  in  any  place  of  public  resort, 
and  behaving  nolously  or  indecently;  5,  ever)'  iierson 
wandering  abroad  or  placing  himself  in  any  public  place  to 
beg  ami  gather  alms,  or  procuring  any  child  to  do  so. 

Tlie  4tli  section  of  the  5 fu*o.  IV„  c.  83,  declares  the 
following  persons  to  be  rogues  and  vagabonds,  and  em- 


powers a sing.e  magistnde  to  commit  them  to  hard  lalmur 
in  the  house  of  correetion,  for  any  time  not  exceeding  three 
months : — 1,  Eveiy  person  committing  any  offence  which 
would  cons^tute  him  an  idle  and  disorderly  jierson. 
2,  Kveiy  jHTaon  pretending  to  tell  fortunes,  or  u-sing  any 
device,  by  palmistrv  or  otherwise,  to  deceive  and  impoi* 
u|>on  the  pt'oplt*.  Kverv  person  wandering  abroad  and 
lodging  in  any  l>arn  or  oulliouse,  or  in  any  deserted  build- 
ing, or  in  the  open  air,  or  under  a tent,  or  in  any  c.art  or 
waggon,  not  having  any  visible  means  of  subsistence,  and 
not  giving  a good  account  of  himself.  4,  Eveiy  person 
wilfully  exposing  to  view  in  any  street,  road,  highway,  or 
public  place,  any  obscene  print,  picture,  or  other  indecent 
exhibition.  (By  1 ami  2 Viet.,  c.  38,  this  provision  is 
declared  to  extend  to  exposing  such  articles  in  a shop  win- 
dow.) 5,  Eveiy  jierson  wilfully  and  obscenely  ex|>otdng 
his  pcTson  in  any  street  or  highway,  or  in  the  view  thereol, 
with  intent  to  insult  any  female.  C,  Eveiy  penon  wander- 
ing abroad  and  endeavouring  by  the  exiHisure  of  wounds 
or  defortnilies  to  gather  alms.  7,  Every  person  going 
about  as  a gatherer  or  collector  of  alms,  or  endeavouring 
to  pnieure  clmrilable  contributions  under  a false  pretenee. 
8,  Eveiy  pers4>n  running  away  and  leaving  his  wife  actu- 
ally or  pmbatdy  clmrgeablc  to  the  parish.  9,  T.veiy  i>er- 
»on  playing  or  betting  in  any  street,  highway,  or  punlio 
place  with  aiu^ble  or  instrument  of  gaming,  at  any  game 
of  chance.  aH^veiy  person  having  in  his  possession  any 
piekltick-koy.^Ww.  jack,  bit,  or  other  implement,  with  in- 
tent ielonioualy  to  break  into  any  house,  &c.,  or  lieing 
armefl  with  any  gun,  pistol,  hanger,  cutlass,  bludgeon,  or 
other  oflensive  wea|>on,  or  having  upon  him  any  instru- 
ment with  intent  to  commit  any  felonious  act.  11,  Every 
piTson,  being  fotiml  in  any  (iw'pning-house,  waivhouM?, 
coach-hoiLse,  stable  or  outhouse,  or  in  any  inclosed  vard, 
garden,  or  area  for  any  unlawful  ]mrjKM*e.  12,  Every 
susjiecled  pemon  or  reputed  thief  frequenting  any  river, 
canal,  or  navigable  stream,  dock.  f»asin.  or  nnyquayi  wharf, 
or  warehouw  near  or  adjoining  thereto,  or  any  street,  high- 
way. or  avenue  leading  thereto,  or  any  place  of  pubiut 
rvMirt,  or  any  avenue  leading  thereto,  or  any  street,  high- 
way. or  place  adjacent,  with  intent  to  commit  felony. 
13,  Every  person  apprehended  as  an  idle  and  disonlerJy 
person,  and  violently  resisting  any  peace-officer  so  appre- 
I licuding  him,  and  being  subsequently  convicted  of  the 
oHcnce  for  which  he  shall  have  been  so  apprehended. 

The  5th  section  of  the  stat.  5 Geo.  IV.,  c.  8.3,  authorizes 
n binglc  magistrate  to  commit  incorrigible  rogues  to  the. 
hoube  of  correetion  until  the  next  sesaiuns,  during  which 
interval  they  are  to  be  kept  to  hard  labour.  The  ItJlh 
section  of  the  act  then  authorizes  the  justices  at  sessions  to 
continue  the  imprisonment  of  this  class  of  offenders  with 
hard  labour  for  any  time  not  excelling  a year,  and  to 
order  whipping,  if  ihry  deem  it  to  be  expedient.  Incor- 
rigible rogues  are  definisl  by  the  statute  as  follows:— 
1,  Every  person  breaking  or  escaping  out  of  any  place  of 
legal  confinement  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  for 
which  he  shall  have  been  committed.  2.  Every  persou 
committing  any  offence  against  the  act  which  woiilil  sub- 
ject him  to  be  dealt  with  as  a rogue  and  vagabond,  having 
l>een  at  some  former  time  adjudgt'd  so  to  l>e  and  convictetl 
thereof.  3,  Every  person  apprehended  as  a rogue  amt 
vngaliond  and  violently  resisting  any  peace-officer  so  ap- 
prehending him,  and  being  sub^uently  convicted  of  tho 
offence  for  which  he  shall  have  been  so  apprehended. 

The  statute,  besides  the  definition  of  iW  fads  an<l  cir- 
cumstances which  arc  to  constitute  offences  in  the  several 
claases  above  enumerated,  contains  various  provisions  for 
the  prosecution  of  vagrants  and  the  regulation  and  dispoaal 
of  Iheni.  Thus  it  is  enacted  that  any  person  may  appre- 
hend a vagrant  and  bring  him  before  a magistrate, 
persons  a.s  well  n.s  the  carriages  or  luggage  of  the  several 
descriptions  of  vagrants  maybe  searcliej^  and  money  or 
goods  found  upon  them  may  on  their  ^B^ction  be  ap- 
plied towards  \nc  costs  of  apprehending^mm  and  main- 
taining thorn  in  priwtn.  If  proceedings  at  the  session*  arc* 
contemplated,  either  bv  reason  of  an  appeal  against  a «im- 
mary  conviction  or  the  commitment  of  an  incorrigible 
rogue,  the  committing  magistrate  may  bind  over  witnesses 
to  prt»ecu1e,  and  the  justices  at  semions  may  order  the 
payment  of  costs  to  persons  so  hound.  And  an  appeal  is 
given  to  the  next  sessions  to  any  jKTSon  aggrieved  by  an 
act  or  determination  of  anv  magistrate  out  ofbeaiiions  cou- 
cerning  the  execution  of  the  act. 
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Aithoug:h  the  mo<lem  statute  constitutes  in  many  resects 
an  improvement  of  the  law,  it  U liable  to  some  of  the 
objections  which  were  made  to  the  17  Geo.  II.,  c.  5,  and 
to  othen  of  a graver  character.  It  is  by  no  means  exclu* 
sively  a Vagrant  Act,  though  popularly  so  called  ; but  its 
provisioiui  extend  to  various  offences  not  necessarily  con- 
nected with  vagrancy,  which  the  le^slature  has  thought 
proper  to  place  within  the  summary  jurisdiction  of  justices 
of  the  peace.  Utulcr  the  former  statute,  a single  magis- 
trate was  only  intrusted  with  the  power  of  summ^  com- 
mitment for  a month  in  the  case  of  idle  and  disorderly 
persona,  or  to  the  next  sessions  in  case  of  rogues  and  vaga- 
Londi  and  incorrigible  rogues.  Whereas,  luider  the  recent 
net,  a single  magistrate  has  the  power  of  at  once  commit- 
ting rogues  and  vagabonds  to  pnson  with  hard  labour  for 
three  months.  If  the  offences  to  be  punished  hail  been 
precisely  defined  by  the  statute,  this  large  extent  of  sum- 
liiarv  jurisdiction  might  have  been  less  objectionable ; but 
the  language  of  the  Jaw  is  peculiarly  loose  and  inaccurate. 
Fur  instance,  who  are  to  be  considered  ‘ suspected  person,’ 
tir  * re|Hited  thieves,’  or  what  is  to  be  taK«n  for  an 
lawful  purpose,’  or  * frequenting  a street,’  in  the  fro 
legal  construction  of  thl^tatute,  so  as  to  render  the  per- 
sons to  whose  acts  thes^Bhrases  are  applied  rogues  and 
vagabonds?  are  often  qufluons  of  doubt  and  difficulty  to 
]>nvctical  lawyers,  and  may  reasonably  occasion  hesitation 
:uid  difference  of  opinion  even  among  tliose  to  whom  the 
final  interpretation  of  penal  laws  belongs.  Tins  latitude 
and  vagueness  of  expression  arc  peculiarly  dangerous  in  a 
Jaw  which  gives  large  judicial  power  to  unprofessional  per- 
S4>ns,  who  are  for  the  most  part  witlidrawn  from  the  con- 
trol of  public  opinion  in  tne  exercise  of  it ; where  the 
subjects  and  objects  of  the  law*  are  nearly  connected  with 
local  excitements  and  prepossessions,  and  where  the 
parties  who  suffer  from  misdccision  are  commonly  the 
poor  and  helpless,  to  whom  an  appeal  is  wholly  inacces- 
sible. 

VA'HE.\,  a genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  family  of 
Apocynacem,  so  named  from  Vahi,  the  name  of  one  of 
the  species,  V.  guiiiniifera,  in  the  island  of  Madagascar, 
where  it  is  said  to  yield  an  excellent  kind  of  caoutchouc. 
'I'his  species  is  thought  by  some  to  be  the  same  plant  as 
Urccola  clastica  [Urceola],  but  thU  is  doubtful.  One  or 
two  other  species  are  found  in  Africa,  wbicli  are  said  to 
yield  edible  fruit. 

VAHU  MARTIN,  a botanist,  was  bom  10th  of  October, 
17-J9.  at  Bergen  in  Norway.  Having  received  his  pre- 
liminary' education  at  Bergen,  he  wan  entered  a student  of 
the  umversity  of  Copenhagen  in  17C6,  and  resided  in  the 
house  of  the  Ilev.  Hans  Stn>em,  a distinguished  naturalist. 
It  was  here  that  he  imbibed  Ids  taste  for  hotanv,  and 
having  lived  at  Copenhagen  two  years,  he  left  for  t^psal, 
in  order  that  he  might  study  under  Linnicus.  Here  he 
became  one  of  the  most  distinmiished  pupils  of  the  great 
botanist,  and  remained  at  Upa^  for  five  years.  His  inter- 
coiirse  however  with  his  preceptor  was  suddenly  inter- 
rupted by  a domestic  occurrence,  for  ‘ it  was  scarcely  to  be 
expected,’ says  Smith, ‘that  the  dignified  professor,  then 
in  the  zenith  of  his  prosperity  and  honours,  could  favour- 
ably regard  the  inclination  oi  one  of  hi.s  daughters  for  a 
student  who  had  his  own  fortune  to  seek  ; nor  is  anything 
recorded  of  this  daughter  which  might  have  justified  a 
romantic  attachment  or  adventurous  pursuit  on  the  part  of 
the  young  man.’ 

In  1770  Vahl  was  appointed  lecturer  at  the  Botanic 
Garden  of  Copenhagen,  wliere,  having  remained  three 
years,  he  was  appointed  by  the  king  of  Denmark  to  under- 
take a scientific  tour,  during  which  he  v'isited  Holland, 
France,  Italy,  Spain,  Barbary,  Switzerland,  and  England. 
In  these  various  countries  lie  made  lai^e  collections  of 
plants,  and  visited  their  principal  museums.  Whilst  in 
England  he  was  in  constant  intercourse  with  Sir  J.  Banks 
and  Sir  J.  £.  Smith,  to  whose  herbaria  and  libraries  he  had 
constant  access,  and  he  availed  himself  extensively  of  this 
privilege. 

On  hU  return  to  Copenhagen  in  17ft">,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  natural  history  in  the  univenity,  and  was  in- 
trusted with  the  c-ontinuation  of  tlie  'Flora  Danica.' 
already  commenced  by  CEdcr.  Tliis  work  was  completed 
in  twenty-four  fasciculi,  seven  of  which  were  done  pre- 
vious to  its  having  been  undertaken  by  Vahl.  He  made 
several  journey's  to  the  coasts  and  mountains  of  Nor- 
way for  the  purpose  of  getting  materials  for  this  work. 


which  was  completed  in  1810.  In  1700  he  commenced  a 
work  entitled  ' Sy'mbolie  Botanicse.’  It  appeared  in  three 
folio  fasciculi,  each  fasciculus  containing  twenty-five 
plates.  The  principal  object  of  this  work  was  to  illustrate 
Forskal’s  discoveries ; but  Vahl  gave  descriptions  and 
drawings  of  many  plants  from  his"  own  collections.  In 
1700  lie  commenced  the  publication  of  his  ‘ Eclogx  Anic- 
ricanae,’ which  was  a sequel  to  the  ‘Symbolfe,’ and  con- 
sisted of  three  fasciculi  containing  in  alf  thirty  plates. 

In  1799  and  1800  the  government  again  paid  his  ex- 
penses in  visiting  Hollamf  and  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  botanical  specimens,  to  enable  him  to  bring 
out  a great  work  which  he  had  in  contemplation  on  the 
whole  vegetable  kingdom.  On  returning  to  Copenhagen 
from  this  visit,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  botany  in  the 
university.  He  lived  to  complete  only  one  volume  of  hi* 
great  work  entitled  ‘ Enumeratio  Plantarum.’  This  was 
published  in  1904 : he  died  on  the  ‘24th  of  December  of 
the  same  year.  Since  his  death,  five  more  volumes  have 
been  published.  His  extensive  librar}’,  consisting  of  3iX)0 
volumes  of  books,  his  herl>Rrium,  ancl  manuscripts,  were 
purchased  by  the  king  of  Denmark  for  3000  dollars  (about 
besides  an  annual  pension  of  400  dollars  to  his 
widow,  and  of  100  dollars  to  each  of  hi*  six  children. 

V’ahl  also  paid  attention  to  zoology:  he  communicatod 
remarks  on  the  carnivora  to  Cuvier,  and  also  some  obser- 
vations on  insects  to  Fabriciiis,  and  assisted  in  the  com- 
pletion of  the  ‘ Zoologia  Danica,’  a work  that  had  not  ajv 
peared  at  his  death.  He  was  a learned  and  zealovisW 
botanist,  and  his  works  will  remain  a monument  of  his 
accurate  acquaintance  with  a large  portion  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom.  VahlicL,  a genus  of  Saxifragaccous  plaiit.'i. 
was  namM  in  honour  of  him  by  Thunberg. 

iBiographie  Universale;  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  in  Rees’s 
Cyelojitrdia.) 

VA'HLIA,  a genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  of 
Saxifragea*.  so  named  in  honour  of  Martin  Vahl,  a pupil 
of  IJnnscus,  afterwards  professor  of  botany  at  Copenhagen, 
and  author  of  several  botanical  works,  and  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  ' Flora  Danica.’  Though  the  genus  Vahlia 
belongs  to  a family  of  plants  indigenous  m cold  and 
temperate  climates,  it  is  itself  found  only  in  hot  parts  of 
the  world,  as  Egypt,  Senegambia,  the  Cape  of  Oooa  Hojm?, 
and  the  peninstria  of  India,  'fhe  characters  of  the  genus 
are — tube  of  calyx  adherent  to  ovary,  limb  superior, 
3-]>arted  ; petals,  5,  spreading  and  undivided  ; stamens  5. 
alternating  with  petals ; styles  2 ; stigmas  capitate  ; cap- 
sule 1-celled,  2-valve<l  at  the  apex,  D-furrowed,  crowmed 
^ the  lobes  of  the  caUnt ; see<U  convex  on  the  outside, 
l^e  species  are  small,  usually  hairy,  subdichotomou*. 
IA^aves  opposite,  without  stipules,  linear  or  lanceolate; 
pedicels  axillary,  twin,  single-flowered,  with  the  flowers  of 
a white  colour. 

VA1LL.\NT,  JEAN  FOY,  was  bom  at  Beauvus  on 
the  24th  of  May.  1632.  He  lost  his  father  at  the  age  of 
three,  and  was  educated  by  an  uncle,  who  wished  his 
nephew  to  study  the  law,  in  order  that  he  might  become 
his  successor  in  some  offices  which  he  held.  The  uncle 
however,  who  left  all  his  property  to  hi*  nephew,  died  at  a 
time  when  Vaillant  was  not  yet  old  enough  to  become  his 
succesHor ; and  being  now  in  the  possession  of  a consider- 
able fortune,  he  followed  his  own  inclinations,  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  medicine,  of  which  he  w-aa  made 
doctor  at  fhe  age  of  twenty-four.  Vaillant's  name  has 
become  celebrated,  not  for  what  he  did  in  his  profession,  but 
for  what  he  did  for  numismatics : he  is  one  of  the  first 
men  who  showed  the  importance  of  antient  coins  for  his- 
tory. The  circumstance  which  led  him  to  the  pursuit  of 
these  studies  is  related  as  follow* : — A farmer  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Beauvais,  while  working  in  his  fields,  ais- 
covered  a great  quantity  of  antient  coins,  and  not  knowing 
what  to  do  with  them,  he  took  them  to  Vaillant,  and  con- 
sulted him  about  the  use  that  could  be  made  of  the  coins. 
Vaillant  looked  at  them  at  first  very  cursorily,  but  on 
further  thoughts  his  curiosity  became  excitetl,  and  he  be- 
gan examining  them  carefully.  Tlie  discoveries  which  he 
made  afforded  him  so  much  pleasure,  that  henceforth  he 
devoted  nearly  all  his  time  to  the  study  of  this  branch  of 
antiquity.  Some  years  alter  this  occurrence  he  had  occa- 
sion to  go  to  Paris,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
Pierre  Seguin,  who  had  a fine  collection  of  uitient  coins, 
and  was  veir  fond  of  the  study.  Vaillant  visited  him  fre- 
quently, and  made  also  the  acquaintance  of  aeveml  other 
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eminent  men,  who  »oon  perceived  that  he  poceemed  extra- 
ordimuy  talent  aiul  more  than  an  ordinal^'  kno%vledt;e  of 
antient  meduli,  until  at  length  he  ai»>o  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Colbert.  Tliis  mmifcler  waa  then  about  removing 
the  mimihmatic  cabinet  of  Gu^tDn  de  Bourbon  to  Vei>uiliea, 
ami  he  wished  to  increase  it.  lie  Uterefore  comniiMoned 
Vnillant  to  travel  through  Italy,  Sicilv,  and  Greece  for  the 
purpofti*  of  collecting  antient  inedaU  for  the  kitig'a  cabinet. 
Vajttant  spent  two  year#  on  tliis  journey,  and  collected  a 
great  quantity  of  beautiful  and  rare  coin#,  which  made  the 
cabim-t  of  \'ei>aiilcs  one  of  the  nio»t  splendid  collection* 
of  medals  in  Europe.  In  the  year  1071  » aillant  i>ublishcd 
his  first  work,  on  the  coin*  of  the  Homan  emperors,  under  the 
titjc  ‘ Numismata  Imneialoruin  Komanonim  praegtantiora, 

1 .lulio  (Vsiire  ad  rohlnnnmi  et  Tyranno*,^  of  which  a 
aecond  and  much  improved  edition  appeared  in  lGtt2. 

2 vol».  4(0.  Tlie  last  and  best  edition  i*  that  of  BaMiriu*, 
Rome.  I74J,  3 Yolb.  4to.  In  the  same  year  in  which  Vail- 
lanl  published  hi*  first  work,  he  was  sent  out  a second  lime 
by  Colbert,  in  search  after  antient  coins,  lie  embarked  at 
Marseille  for  Hume,  but  on  the  second  day  after  leaving 
the  port  the  Ficnch  vessel  was  captured  t>y  an  Algemie 
corsair,  and  all  j>eniuiis  on  boanl  were  taken  to  Algiers  as 
.slaves.  Vaillant  was  kept  in  slavery  for  upwards  of  four 
nionllis,  until,  aAer  some  energetic  remonstrances  on  the 
part  of  the  French  government,  ne  w as  restored  to  freedom. 
After  having  recovered  a number  of  gold  coins  which  the 

^Algerines  had  taken  from  him,  be  emoarked  fur  Marseille. 
On  the  second  day  of  the  voj’age  the  vessel  was  again  jmr- 
aued  by  a corsair,  and  when  Vaillaint  iiaw  that  the  danger 
became  threatening,  he  resolved  to  secure  at  least  his  gold 
medals,  and  he  swallowed  them.  However  a sudden  change 
of  the  wind  dtdivored  Uic  vc»el  from  the  enemy,  and  after 
several  adv  entures  it  was  thrown  among  the  sands  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Rhone.  Vaillant  got  on  shore  in  a skiff,  but 
suffered  veiy  tnuch  from  the  medals  till  he  was  relieved 
of  them.  Soon  alter  his  arrival  he  was  sent  out  on  a third 
expedition,  during  which  he  travelled  through  Egypt  and 
several  parts  of  Asia.  Hus  exertions  were  richly  rewards-d; 
he  retiuaed  to  Pari*  in  IGHO,  and  brought  with  him  a very 
large  collection  of  coins,  which  were  again  incorporaterl  in 
the  king's  cabinet,  the  whole  arrangement  of  which  was 
now  intrusted  to  him.  Immediately  after  his  return  he 
was  chiefly  occupied  with  studying  the  coins  and  tlie  his- 
tory of  the  Scleucidae  in  SjTia,  and  in  16H1  he  ptiblisJied 
till'  results  of  his  labours  in  his  ‘ Seleucidanim  Imperium, 
seu  Hiaioha  Uegura  Svriae  ad  fldem  NumUniatum  accora- 
modata.’  1 vol.  4to.  The  remaining  years  of  hi#  life  Vail- 
laid  sjH'nt  at  Paris,  in  the  uninterrupted  studv  of  numis- 
matics and  the  composition  of  his  works,  /hiring  this 
period  he  also  paid  a visit  to  England  to  see  the  mo"-!  , 
valuable  collections  of  medals.  In  1702,  when  Louis  XIV,  j 
mve  a new  conMitution  to  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions, 
Vaillant  was  mide  a member,  and  soon  after  a pensionaiy 
of  it.  Ho  died  on  the  23rd  of  Oetolxr,  1700. 

In  iMimating  the  merits  of  Vaillant.  we  mmt  hear  in 
mind  that  he  cultivated  numismatics  at  a time  when  the 
subiect  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  lus  labours,  if  estimated 
under thesecircum#tance\  are  highly  meritorious.  Although 
most  of  his  works  have  been  sujiersedcd  by  the  more  recent 
inve.'rtigation*  of  Eckhel  and  Sestini,  some  are  still  of  great 
value.  Be.rides  those  mentioned  alxive,  the  following  work* 
deserve  notice; — 1,  ‘ Nuniismafa  acrea  Iinjreratonim  et 
Caesanim  in  Cnloniis,  Municipiis  et  Urbibus  Jure  Ijitio 
donatis,  ex  omni  Modulo  percussa,’  Paris,  1688,  2 vols..  fol. ; 
2,  ‘ Xurnismata  Imperatonmi  et  Ca-sarum  h Ponulis  Ro- 
monae  {litionbi  Graeee  lo(|ue’.tibus  ex  omni  Mouulo  jmt- 
cu&sa,*  Parks,  1608.  41o..  a second  and  enlarged  edition  of 
this  work  apiH?ared  at  Amsterdam.  1700,  fol. ; 3.  ‘ Historia 
Ptolemaeorum,  vEgjpti  Regiira,  ad  lidem  Numismntum 
accommodata,’  Am^rdam,  1701,  fol.;  4,  ‘ Nummi  An- 
tiijui  KaoiiUiaia]|i  Romananim  perpetui*  luterprctatiunibu# 
illuBtrati,'  Amsterdam,  1703.  2 yoIs.  fol.  After  his  death 
tliere  appear*^ — B,  ‘ Ajsacklarum  imperium,  sivc  Regura 
I'artbflnun  Hiitoria  ad  fidem  Numisniatum  accommodata,’ 
IT®'  \ O'  ‘ Achaemenidarum  Imperium, 
siva  Repim  Ponti,  Bosphori,  Tlirai-iae.  et  Bithyniae  His, 
toria  ad  t’ulein  NumUmatum  accommodata.’  Pans.  172T>, 
4to.  The  ‘ Mninuires  de  rAcademie  des  Inscriptions  et 
Bell  es  Lettres'  also  contain  several  interesting  papers  by 
Vaillant. 

(Niecron,  Mftnotroi  des  Unmmft  Jllmitr^4,  vol.  Hi. ; 
Cliaufepic,  Dictumnairr  Hiitoriqufl  rt  Critique.') 


VAILLANT,  .lEAN  FRANtjOIS  FOY,  a son  of  the 
celetiratcd  immisniatisi,  Jean  Foy  ^'aillnnt,  wn#  bom  at 
Rome  on  the  171h  of  Februarj  . 166.'i,  when  his  father  was 
li-avelling  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  antient  coins.  At 
the  age  of  three  years  he  was  brought  to  Beauvais,  and  at 
twelve  he  was  sent  to  a college  of  tlie  Jesuits  at  Paris. 
His  father  wished  him  to  lollow  the  inedicai  profession, 
but  at  the  same  time  made  him  familiar  with  numismatics, 
and  usually  took  him  v\illi  him  to  the  royal  cabinet  of 
nieduU  during  the  lime  that  he  was  engaged  in  arranging 
them.  Young  V'aillant  accompanied  hi*  father  on  his 
visit  to  England,  and  after  his  return  to  Paris  he  tiegan 
seriously  to  apply  hini^elt  to  the  study  of  medicim*.  of 
which  he  was  made  a doctor  in  16DI.  His  reputation  as  a 
numismatist  however  appear*  to  have  been  much  greater 
til, in  that  as  a ph)‘sician.  and  in  1702  he  was  made  a mcm- 
her  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  to  the  Mrmnirc*  of 
which  he  cuntrihuteil  several  papers  on  antiquiuian  and 
numismatic  Kubjects,  which  raised  great  expectation*,  and 
||uw  that  he  would  perhaps  have  surpoie^d  hi#  father,  hml 
^Plife  been  spart^d  longer.  He  died  on  the  17th  ot'  No- 
vember. 1708,  in  consequence  of  a loll  w hich  pnidnceil  an 
alHU'CKH  in  lii*  head.  The  unlymedieal  work  of  Vaillant  is 
a treatise  on  the  viiittes  of  colHi' 

(Niceron,  Jfcwoirrs  den  Unmmes  liluatreo,  vol.  xv. ; 
Chaufepi^,  Dictionriaire  Hixtonque  et  (.rittque.) 

VAILLANT.  SEBASTIAN,  botanist,  was  liorn  on  the 
2fith  of  May.  106‘J.  at  Vigny,  near  Pontoise,  being  the 
eldest  son  of  a shopkeeper  in  that  town,  At  a verj  early 
age  he  acqiiire<l  a taste  for  liotany.  and  when  only  six  yeai^ 
old  hiul  made  a collection  of  Uie  wild  plants  of  the  country, 
which  he  cultivated  in  his  father’s  garaen.  But  hi*  father, 
fearing  that  his  love  of  plant*  would  be  the  ruin  of  him, 
directed  his  attention  dunng  hi*  leisure  hours  to  music  ; 
and  *0  great  was  his  jirogress  on  the  organ,  that,  at  the 
age  of  eleven,  on  his  tutor  dying,  he  was  appoinle<l  organist 
in  his  place  in  the  Benwlicline  convent  of  St.  Macloud.  He 
also  was  distinguiHhed  by  liia  attention  to  his  general  studie# 
at  the  grammar-school  of  Pontoise.  He  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed rciiident  organist  in  a nunnery  near  liis  native  town, 
and  having  a strong  inclination  for  the  stiuly  of  niwhcim*.  he 
took  ever)'  opportunity  to  visit  the  sick  in  a neigtibounng 
public  hospital.  His  progrt'ss  in  anatomical  and  medical 
reading  having  been  great,  he  was  appointed  asMsiant- 
surgeon  to  the  hospital.  At  tlie  age  of  nineteen  he  lelt 
this  position  to  pursue  his  medical  studies  at  Kvreux,  in 
Normandy;  and  having  been  intrtKiuced  to  the  Marquis 
de  Goville,  a captain  of  the  royal  fusileers,  he  wasappoinied 
hy  him  surgeon  to  his  company,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant. 
In  this  position  hewa*  present  at  the  battle  of  Kleurus,  where 
hU  )>atron  having  baen  kiliiKl,  he  left  the  army  and  came 
to'  Paris  in  165)1.  Hi*  intention  was  still  further  to  pursue 
medicine,  but  in  the  course  of  his  studies  he  attemled  the 
lectures  of  Toumefort.  who  was  then  at  the  height  of  hia 
popularity  as  a iKitanical  teacher.  His  loiig-lbrgotten 
passion  for  plants  again  broke  forth,  and  he  re*olve<l  to 
abandon  himself  entirely  to  the  study  of  botany.  The 
period  was  favourable  for  this  determination  : the  geniuEof 
Toumefort  had  just  shed  a brilliant  light  on  many  of  the 
olisciire  departments  of  botany,  which  served  to  show  how 
much  was  vet  to  be  done.  Vaillant  soon  gaincit  the  fricn<l- 
ship  of  Toumefort,  and  wav  allerwards  intOMltKiHl  to  M. 
Fagon.  first  physician  to  the  king,  and  professor  of  botany 
and  MilHlemonstnitor  of  plants  in  the  Jardin  dn  Koi.  Fagon 
made  him  his  secretarj',  and  appointed  him,  under  himself, 
a director  of  the  .Taidm  du  Roi,  and,  in  1708.  resigned  in 
his  favour  hi^mifeiworship  and  subdemonstratorship,  situ- 
ations which  Ifiurnefort  was  known  to  have  been  anxious 
to  obtain.  Soon  alter  hi*  appointment  to  these  po- 
sitions. many  improvements  were  made  in  the  garden*, 
and  Vaillant  was  comniLssioned  by  the  king  to  fomi  a mu- 
»eum  of  materia  medic  n.  In  1716  he  was  electc-d  a mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  Science*,  on  honour  which  1m?  had 
never  sought,  and  which  he  at  first  refused  to  accept. 

A*  a lecturer  Vaillant  was  successlUl,  and  for  many 
years  he  did  little  elise  than  publish  his  view#  through  the 
mediimi  of  hi#  lecture*.  Although  a pupil,  an  admirer, 
and  a friend  of  Toumefort.  he  was  opposed  to  man)’  of 
his  view*#,  and  especially  (he  system  on  winch  he  had  ar- 
ranged the  vegetable  kingdom  ; and  in  1721  he  read  behtf« 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  a eritici'^m  on  tlw  method  of 
Tounielbrt,  which  wa?*  publi#hed  in  the  Mem<»ii>  of  the 
Aea*leiny  for  1721.  He  did  not  however  succeed  in  i-sta.- 
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biiahin;' auy  cliL'itKittcation  or  liis  own  ; and  it  » not  pro- 
bable{  even  if  lie  Imd  Uved  to  have  carried  out  hU  own 
views  on  systematic  botany,  that  he  would  have  produced 
a system  that  could  have  supplanted  thy  one  which  was 
the  basis  of  the  ‘ Inatitiitiunes  Uei  Herbaria,*  and  which 
laid  the  fomulation  for  the  lalxturs  of  A(ianson,thu  Juasieu^ 
and  De  Candolle.  The  mo»t  successful  poiiions  of  his 
ciiticisnw  directed  against  Toumefoit  were  those  with 
regard  to  the  functions  of  the  stamens  and  pUtils,  whtcli 
Tuunielbrl  looked  upon  as  only  excretory  organs,  and 
held  to  be  of  ver^' secondary  iinjporlnncc  in  the  »tr\ic-ture 
of  the  flower.  Vaiilant  pubhsheu  his  views  on  this  subject 
in  a paper,  entitled  ‘ Sermo  de  Structnra  Flornm,  horura 
ditfereutia  usuque  partium  eos  constituentium,*  &c.,  Lea- 
den, I71H.  It  was  also  published  at  tiic  same  time  in 
French.  Between  the  yeai^  171Sand  17-2  he  read  several 
papers  l>efore  the  Anufemy  of  Sciences  on  the  genera  and 
species  of  the  natumi  order  Compositap,  which  were  very 
valuable  contributions  tuwanlsthe  elucidation  of  tlie  stnic< 
lure  of  that  diflicult  order  of  plants.  He  did  not  publish 
remarks  on  the  foreign  species  of  other  oiders,  but  Sir  J. 
E.  Smith  states  that  the  remarks  in  his  Herliarinm,  pre- 
served at  Paris. 'dUpIaya-vtonUhin^  instances  of  his  profound 
knowledge  and  acute  Judl^ne^t^Yltll  respect  to  the  genera, 
species,  and  synonymes  of  plants.’ 

Vaiilant  hajj  evidently  during  his  life  been  preparing  for 
some  great  work, but  before  he  bad  ai ranged  his  materials  , 
he  was  attacked  with  the  symptoms  of  pulnionaiy  coiuminp-  | 
tion,  which  obliged  him  to  abandon  his  design.  There  | 
\vaj»  one  work  however  on  which  he  had  spent  a great  deal  i 
of  lime  and  hibour,  and  which  he  was  anxious  to  have 
juibliijied,  and  that  was  on  the  plants  growing  around 
Paris.  Touniefort  had,  in  Ihs  ' History  of  Plants  wliich 
grow  in  the  .\eiglibourhuoil  of  Paris,"  attempted  the  same 
tiling;  but  this  was  admitted  to  be  the  least  successful  of 
hid  efforU,  ami  Vaiilant  obtained  for  his  work  the  assistance 
of  Aubriet,  the  first  botanical  dmnghtsinan  of  the  ilay.  who 
h:ul  mode  upwariU  of  3U(J  drawings : the  description  of 
all  the  species  were  very  carefully  made,  with  tin  accurate 
account  of  tlie  synunymes,  in  wliich  Toumefort's  work  was 
very  deficient ; and,  in  addition,  he  had  uNo  examined  to 
some  extent  the  cfy'^ptogamie  plants.  Finding  that  he 
could  not  publish  this  worlr  before  his  deatli,  he  wrote  to 
the  celebrated  Boerhaave,  rerpieHting  that  he  would  con- 
sent to  publish  it : a negotiation  was  canied  on  between 
the  two  by  means  of  our  counttyman  Dr.  WilHam  Sheraid 
fSuhKAiiD],  and  ended  in  the  consent  of  Boerhaave  to 
pubiihh  the  work.  Vaiilant,  having  been  thus  relieved 
of  this  last  earthly  anxiety,  prepared  composedly  for  his 
death,  which  took  place  on  his  birfh-day.  May  2C,  1722. 

The  posthumous  work,  entitled  ' Bulanicun  Pai'Uiense," 
was  published  at  Leyden  in  1727,  tbnuing  a large  folio 
with  33  plates,  containing  between  3(t0  and  4(K)  figures  of 
plants,  riui  figures  are  uncoiouivd,  and  the  plants  arc 
arranged  in  an  alphabetical  manner.  11)0  definition  of 
the  species  is  in  I/atln  ; the  rest  of  the  text  is  in  French. 

Vaiilant  was  a man  of  no  ordinary  talent  and  integrity. 
Ills  botanical  works  display  the  accuracy  and  originality 
of  his  mind,  arid  it  is  probable  that  had  not  his  plans  been 
too  gigantic  for  Iris  enfeebled  constitution  and  the  sliort- 
ness  of  his  life,  he  would  have  left  behind  him  more 
abundant  proois  of  his  genius.  He  began  to  tread  in  the 
path  which  was  »o  successfully  followed  up  by  Linnaeus; 
and  his  attempt  at  improving  the  nomenclature  of  bul.nny 
is  an  indication  of  his  perception  of  the  necessity  of  that 
change  which  was  ctfected  by  the  sulisequent  efforts  of 
Linmeus.  He  was  al.so  one  of  those  who.  Ireforo  the  time 
of  Idnmeus,  distiuctly  taught  and  upheld  the  doctrine  of 
the  i>cxuality  of  plants.  He  has  been  sometimes  censured 
for  his  altacVs  on  Toumefurt,  but  these  were  directed,  not 
towanis  the  inHU,  for  whom  he  entertained  a prufouud  re- 
gaid,  but  towards  what  lie  deemed  his  erronr.  When  hu 
triend  and  patron  Fagon  was  on  his  death-bed,  Vaiilant 
was  uiireinltting  in  his  attentions  throughout  a painful 
disease;  and  when  pressed  to  receive  a sinecure  under  go- 
vernment enjoyetl  by  Fagon  as  a reward  for  his  attenlions, 
lie  refused.  He  left  a widow,  but  no  offspring.  Tlie  genus 
rniilanita  of  De  Candolle  was  named  in  honour  of  him. 

(BiM:hoff,  L>‘hrbuch  tier  HttiuMik ; Haller,  Jiib,  flo*. ; 
Jihg.  ( 'ntt'. : Sir  .1.  E.  Smith,  in  Uccb‘»  CucloptrJia^ 

VAILLANT.  KHAN^UIS  I.K,  was  bom  in  17M,  at 
Paiatiiaribo,  in  Dutch  Guiana,  where  his  father,  a rich 
uicrvhant  and  native  of  MeU,  was  French  consul.  IJi« 


{Muetili  had  a taste  for  collecting  objects  of  natural  'his- 
tory. They  were  also  in  the  habit  of  making  frequent 
excuRions  to  the  le»s  settled  part.»  of  the  colony,  always 
e.irry  ing  the  boy  along  with  them.  Le  Vaiilant  at  an  early 
RgenaJ  thus  not  only  contraoteil  the  tastes  of  his  parents 
and  the  luibits  of  the  backwoodsman,  but  at  the  age  of 
ten  yeara  had  acquired  considerable  experience  in  col- 
lecting, and  arranpng  afler  a system  of  nU  own,  insects 
and  bmls. 

In  176-)  the  family  of  I,e  Vaiilant  left  Surinam  to  rtdum 
to  Europe.  Tliey  landed  at  the  Texel,  and  aRer  spending 
some  time  in  Hotland  proceeded  to  Metz,  Here  Le  Vaif- 
lant  fmind  a fresh  stimuhis  to  his  favourite  pursuits  in  the 
ornithological  cabinet  of  M.  B/^toeur.  In  Surinam  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  diy  and  preserve  the  skins  of  birds;  he 
now  set  himself  assiduously  to  acquire  the  art  of  preserving 
the  form  and  attitude  of  life  by  stuffing  them.  .A  pas- 
sionate hunter,  he  tells  us  that  during  a re.s)dence  of  two 
years  in  Germany  and  of  seven  in  Alsatia  and  I.omune,  he 
killed  an  immense  number  of  binls.  But  he  hail  also  a 
taste  for  observing  their  habits,  and  sjicnt  whole  days  ainl 
even  nights  in  watching  them.  Tlicse  pursuits  were  in 
him  the  indulgence  of  a passion.  'What  plan  of  edncalioii 
his  parents  ^opted,  or  whether  tli^'  destined  him  for 
any  profeiision.  is  unknown.  The  only  hint  preserved  on 
this  subject  is  an  incidental  observation  in  his  Travel:*, 
that  his  father  Insisted  upon  his  acimiring  a number  of 
languages.  Dutch  he  spoke  fluently— probably  learnt 
in  ^ilmioiKl ; German  and  French,  it  is  said,  well,  though 
his  writings  are  nllegtd  by  critics  to  want  the  idiomatic 
precision  of  a native. 

In  1777  he  came  to  Paris,  where  the  rich  collections  of 
birds  and  the  writings  and  conversation  of  naturalists  at 
first  attracted  and  men  repelled  him.  lie  felt  and  ac- 
knowledged the  genius  of  those  in  whose  hands  observa- 
tions sueii  as  he  had  made  self-taught  afler  the  desultory 
fashion  of  an  amateur  had  become  a science.'  He  wa.*)  de- 
lighted with  Uie  varied  wealth  of  collections  from  all  quar- 
le«  of  the  world  which  were  opened  to  his  inspection.  ^|| 
But  accustomeil  to  pry  into  the  habits  and  economy  of  the 
living  bird,  the  mere  cataloguing  and  classifying  of  skins 
and  skeletons  soon  became  repulsive  to  him  ; and  the  inac- 
curacii'S  of  mere  closet  speculators  nourished  a perhaps 
overweening  estimate  of  nis  own  more  living  knowledge. 

Tills  feeling,  his  sport.sman  habits,  the  pleasant  recollec- 
tions of  his  boyhood  in  the  forests  of  Guiana,  all  contri- 
buted to  make  liim  dwell  with  pleasure  on  the  project  of 
ransacking  Uie  yet  unexplored  regions  of  the  earth  in  order 
to  drag  to  public  view  their  feathered  inhabitarit.s.  With 
this  object  he  quitted  Paris,  unknown  to  his  friends,  in 
.luly,  17b0.  He  repaired  to  Amsterdam,  whore  he  formed 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Temminck ; and  afler  five 
months  spent  in  pre|>uraliu(Ui,  embarked,  in  December,  for 
theCime  of  Guou  Hope,  where  he  arrived  in  March,  17B1. 

Le  Vaiilant  remained  in  the  colony  till  .July,  17^4.  War 
hatl  just  broken  out  between  England  and  flolland ; the 
vessels  at  Uic  Cape  were  ordered  to  Saldanha  Bay.  to 
conceal  them  from  English  cruisera : Le  Vaiilant  accom- 
panied them.  An  English  squadion  discovered  their  place 
of  refuge,  and  the  captain  of  the  one  on  board  of  which 
Le  Vaillanfs  travelling  equipage  was  embarked,  blew  it  up 
to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  enemy’s  hands.  Le  Vaiilant, 
thus  stripped  by  an  accident  of  all  the  property  he  carried 
with  him,  was  hospitably  treated  by  the  colonists ; tlie 
fiscal  Boers  aclvanc^  ever)dhing  that  was  neccMsar)'  to  fit 
him  out  fur  the  e^ieditions  he  contemplated,  and  tlie 
other  government  omeers  did  all  in  their  powerto  promote 
his  enterprise.  During  the  three  years  wW-h  he  spent  in 
the  colony  he  made  two  principal  excursions.  In  the  first, 
which  occupicil  him  from  the  18th  of  December,  1781,  io 
the  2nd  of  April,  1782,  he  advanced  westward,  at  no  great 
distance  from  .the  coast,  to  the  Great  Fish  river ; asecmled 
its  most  western  branch  to  the  frontier  of  the  Gonaquois 
and  CalFi  es  (apparently  near  to  where  Beaufort  nowsUnda), 
and  from  tJience  imulc  an  cxcundon  into  the  country  ofUie 
GafTres.  He  relumed  by  a more  northerly  route  to  Cajie 
Town.  His  second  excursion  appears  to  have  commenced 
in  April,  178;},  and  lasted  sixteen  months : in  this  time  he 
advanced  northwanl  beyond  the  C>r.ingc  river— how  far  is 
uncertain,  probably  not'so  far  as  the  map  which  Laborde 
constnicteu  from  nis  journals  represents,  but  father  than 
his  rival  travellers  admit.  On  his  return  to  the  Cape.  I.c 
Vaiilant  contemplated  a voyage  to  Madagascar,  but  soon 
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relinquUhed  the  ideft«  and  embarked  for  £urvpe«  on  the 
14th  uf  July,  17B4.  In  17H5  he  returned  to  Pam. 

Le  Vaill^ls  firwt  care  on  returning  to  Euroi>e  wa*  to 
arrange  hit  cabinet  and  prepare  his  journals  for  publica* 
tion.  The  narrative  of  his  first  expedition  from  the  Ca{>e 
vras  published  in  1790.  In  1789,  and  again  in  1790,  eftbrts 
were  made  to  have  his  cabinet  purchased  by  government, 
Init  a price  could  not  be  agreed  u^n.  In  1790  the  second 
part  of  his  Travels  appeared.  ll>e  first  volume  of  the 
‘ Natural  Hislorj  of  the  Birds  of  /Uriea*  was  published  the 
same  year ; it  was  followed  at  intervals  by  four  others  ; the 
sixth  appeared  in  1812;  and  I.,e  Vaillarit  at  his  death  left 
two  additional  volumes  in  MS.  The  'Natural  History  of 
Parrots,’  in  2 vols.,  was  published  lMOl-5;  ‘The  Natural 
Historv'  of  Birds  of  Paradise,'  IHOI'G;  *The  Natural  His* 
tor}'  of  Cotingas,’  1804 ; 'The  Natural  History  of  Calaos,' 
1804. 

The  veracity  of  Lc  Vaillant  has  been  questioned  by 
Barro^v  and  Lichtenstein,  but  on  very  iirsufficient  grounds, — 
the  loose  statements  of  colonists  speaking  from  recollection 
aAer  a lapse  of  twenty  or  thirty  years,  or  the  non-appear- 
ance of  a particular  horde  at  the  place  where  it  was  met 
by  I.C  Vaillant  alter  a similar  interv  al.  It  may  be  conceded 
to  Borrow  that  Le  Vaillant  was  not  an  accurate  geographer 
— he  made  no  preteiuuun.s  to  the  character.  In  his  orni- 
thological works  he  describes  the  appearance  and  habits 
uf  birds  ; in  his  travels  he  narrales  liis  adventures  while  in 
pursuit  of  them.  His  accounts  of  birds  are  such  as  could 
only  be  supplied  by  one  with  whom  it  was  a passion  to 
follow  them  into  their  moat  secluded  haunts  and  watch  all 
tlieir  actions.  The  narrative  of  liis  travels  tlirows  light 
upon  his  character,  and  explains  how  he  came  to  be  capa- 
ble of  such  persevering  and  minute  obsenation.  It  is 
allowtd  by  all  who  have  had  opjiortunitics  of  observing, 
that  he  has  described  the  character  of  the  Hottentot  with 
perfect  fidelity.  The  narratives  of  Barrow,  ('ampbcll, 
Pringle,  and  events  still  in  progrem,  show  how  truthfully 
he  has  delineated  the  robust  recklessness  of  the  Dutch 
^ colonists.  Mistakes  there  are  doubtless  many,  Init  the  his- 
tory of  his  travels  is  essentially  a truthful  l^k.  It  is  a 
sincere  faithful  record  of  his  impressions,  of  things  in  the 
light  in  which  he  viewed  them ; and  the  author  delineates 
himself  so  unreservedly  and  so  unconsciously  in  his  eager- 
ness, buoyancy,  enterprise,  vanity,  warmth  of  affection, 
and  unregulated  enthusiasm,  that  it  is  easy  to  estimate  the 
colouring  effects  of  the  medium  through  which  all  objects 
are  viewed.  There  is  a graphic  power  and  life  in  Le  Vail- 


are  viewed.  There  is  a graphic  power  and  life  in  Le  Vail- 
lant's  descriptions,  that  give  all  his  writings  the  charm  of 
romance.  He  is  great  in  the  description  of  an  elephant  or 
rhinoceros  chase  : his  faithful  monkey  Klees  is  a most  feli- 
citous picture;  and  there  is  scarcely  a more  delicate  crea- 
tion in  poetjythan  hisGon^uoi  girl  Narina.  Le  Vaillant 


citous  picture;  and  there  is  scarcely  a more  delicate  crea- 
tion in  poetjythan  hisGon^uoi  girl  Narina.  Le  Vaillant 
stands  mgh  in  a class  of  wrilcra,  of  which  St.  Pierre,  Wilson 


(the  omilhologistj;,  and  Audulxin  may  be  considered  the 
types. 

Neither  Lc  Vaillant’s  entire  devotion  to  his  favourite 
pursuits,  nor  his  innocent  boyish  enthusiasm  for  that  kind 
of  liberty  which  the  possessor  of  the  wealth  and  acquire- 
ments of  civilised  life  can  command  in  a genial  climate 
among  a rude  and  simple  people,  could  enable  him  to 
escape  entirely  (he  dangers  of  the  Revolution.  He  was 
only  saved  from  the  guillotine  by  the  opportune  death  of 
Robespierre.  After  nis  liberation  he  retired  to  a small 
property  which  he  poaacaacd  at  La  Neve,  near  Lauzun ; 
and  there,  except  at  brief  intervals,  during  which  he  was 
obliged  to  visit  Paris  to  superintend  the  publication  of  his 
worlu,  he  iqient  the  remaining  thirty  yean  of  his  life. 
There  he  lived  through  all  the  wars  of  the  Revolution, 
hunting  as  eagerly,  and  with  as  little  distraction  from  the 
tiuTuoil  around  him,  as  if  he  had  been  among  the  woods  of 
Surinam  or  in  the  valleys  of  the  Cape.  He  died  on  the 
22nd  of  November,  1824.) 

(Le  Vaillant,  I-oyoge  dans  de  CAfrique,  and 

Second  J’oyoge  I'lnUneur  dtt  and  also  in- 

cidental notices  in  his  ornithological  works ; Travel*  in 
^ricn,  by  Barrow,  Lichtenstein,  and  Campbell ; Biographie 

CnivertelU.) 

VAlsfeSHICA,  or  VAISESHIKA.  [Saksciut  Lan- 
Ol’A«»C  AND  Litkraturb,  p.  402.] 

VAISON.  [Vauclusk.] 

VAKHTANG,  the  name  of  several  kings  of  Georgia. 

Vakhtang  ths  Fiatt,  sumamed  Ooor  Aalan,  was,  ac- 


cording to  the  chronicles  of  Georgia,  the  thirty-third  king 
of  that  country,  and  a descendant  of  Sapor  the  First,  king 
of  Persia,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  a.d.  238,  and 
having  conquered  Iberia,  gave  it  to  his  son  Mirian,  who 
founded  the  third  dynasty  of  Georgia.  Vakhtang  the  First 
died  about  the  end  of  tne  fifth  century.  He  was  a great 
warriur,  and  extended  the  frontiers  of  hts  empire,  and 
stren^hened  them  by  the  construction  of  many  fortresses. 
The  Georgian  chronicles  of  that  period  are  however  very 
uncertain,  and  contain  much  fable  mingled  with  truth. 

Vakrtano  thx  Second,  of  the  dynasty  of  Bagratidcs, 
ascended  the  throne  uf  his  country  in  1289,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Mongols,  whose  dominion  at  that  time  extended 
over  a great  part  of  Asia.  He  died  after  a reign  of  three 
years,  regretted  by  his  subjects  on  account  of  his  virtues. 

Vakhtang  the  Third,  of  the  same  dynasty  as  the  se- 
cond of  the  same  name,  ascended  the  throne  in  1301.  Tite 
Mongols  wishing  to  compel  him  and  his  nation  to  embrnee 
Mohammedanism,  he  went  to  the  court  ofthc  khan,  in  order 
to  induce  him  to  desist  from  his  deugn  against  the  Chris- 
tians of  Georgia.  He  did  not  succeed  in  his  object,  was 
imprisoned,  and  afterwards  murdered  in  1304.  He  is 
revered  as  a martyr. 

Vakhtang  thk  Fourth  belonged  to  the  same  d}'nasty 
as  the  preceding.  He  succeeded  his  father,  Alexander, 
who  became  a monk  in  1442.  Having  granted  Kcvcral 
provinces  to  his  younger  brothers,  who  governed  them  as 
nis  vassals,  he  asaumed  the  title  of  king  of  kings.  He  died 
after  a reign  of  three  years,  without  issue. 

Vakhtang  thk  Fifth,  king  of  Kartli,*  is  also  known 
under  the  name  of  Shah  Nawaz,  which  he  assumed  on 
l>eing  obliged  outwardly  to  conform  to  Mohammedanism. 
He  ascended  the  throne  in  1005.  He  lived  a long  time  in 
Peni^  at  the  court  of  Shah  Abbas  the  .Second,  wTth  whom 
he  enjoyed  great  favour.  This  and  other  favourable  cir- 
cumstances enabled  him  to  reunite  under  his  dominion, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Shah  of  Persia,  the  disjointed 
parts  of  Georgia,  and  this  country  enjoyed  under  his  rule 
a rc]>ose  of  which  it  had  been  long  deprived.  He  died  in 
1670,  having  during  hia  lifetime  divided  his  dominions 
between  his  two  sons. 

Vakhtang  thk  Sixth,  the  legislator  of  Georgia,  and  the 
grandson  of  the  preceding,  ascended  the  throne  of  Kartli 
in  1703,  after  his  brother  Xhosrew,  who  had  become  a 
Mohammedan,  and  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father  I^o. 
who  was  detained  in  Persia.  Vakhtang  fuaumed  the  go- 
vernment in  the  name  of  his  father,  and  went  to  the  court 
of  Persia  in  order  to  obtain  the  confirmation  of  his  dignity. 
The  Shah  would  not  grant  the  confirmation,  except  on 
condition  of  Vakhtang  embracing  Mohammedanism,  which 
having  refused  to  do,  he  was  imprisoned,  and  his  brother 
Jesse,  who  complied  with  the  condition,  was  put  in  his 
place.  Jesse  governed  Kartli  two  years,  during  which  it 
suffered  from  internal  troubles  and  the  inroads  uf  the  I.e»- 
ghis.  Vakhtang,  who  had  been  imprisoned  all  this  time 
at  Ispahan,  resolved,  in  order  to  restore  tranquillity  to  his 
country,  outwardly  to  conform  to  Mohamiaadanism.  Hu 
thus  conciliated  the  Shah,  who  nominatedfVakhtang  his 
sirdar,  and  ap|X)intcd  him  governor  of  the  province  of 
Aterbijan,  and  sent  his  son  Bakar  to  govern  Kartli,  whence 
Jesse,  having  abjured  the  Islam,  had  retired.  Vakhtang 
remained  seven  years  in  Persia  before  he  was  permitted  to 
return  to  his  own  country.  His  first  care  wu  to  improve 
the  laws  and  the  state  of  loligion.  He  therefore  assembled 
such  learned  men  as  he  could  find,  translated  from  the 
Greek  the  statutes  of  the  emperor  Leo  the  Philosoj^er, 
accommodated  them  to  the  regulations  of  different  Ar- 
menian and  Georgian  kings,  added  to  them  several  of  hia 
own,  and  thus  formed  the  code  which  is  known  by  hia 
name.  He  also  undertook  the  printing  of  the  Bible,  which 
had  been,  as  it  is  believed,  tranMsted  as  early  as  the  fourth 
century  from  the  Greek  into  the  Georgian,  and  corrected 
in  (he  eleventh  by  three  Georgian  princes,  monks  of  the 
Iberian  convent  on  Mount  Athos.  This  version,  being  cor- 
rupted by  successive  copyists,  required  great  emendations  : 
the  version  of  the  books  of  the  Ecclcsiasticus  and  of  the 
Maccabees  had  been  entirely  lost.  These  were  however 
supplied  before  the  ]>rinting  was  undertaken,  by  Vakhtangs 
uncle,  Archil,  king  of  Imiritia,  who,  being  expelled  from 
his  countr)’,  died  in  Russia.  Vakhtang  established  at 
Tiflis  a printing-press,  and  printed  the  G^pels,  the  Acta, 

* n«orfU  wu  divliUd  lalo  i<-vrr*l  lndrp«Qdfnl  pTiaoipaUUm,  SOBC  si 
whkh  ««n  occ««iocuiU7  unUvd.  [Gipmia  I 
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the  Psftlms,  and  several  lUiirifies  and  prayer-books ; bvit 
the  court  of  l*ci>ia,  perceiving  that  Vakhtan]?,  instead  of 
following  the  Koran,  promoted  Christianity,  samt  an  arinv 
ajrainst  him.  Vakhtant^,  after  having  defended  himseff 
for  some  lime  at  Tifli.s,  was  finally  expelled  ; hU  printing 
establishment  and  all  the  published  Ijooks  which  could  be 
fouhd  were  destroyed ; and  his  brother  Constantine,  who 
had  become  a Mohammedan,  was  established  in  his  place. 
Vakhtang  called  the  Turks  to  bis  assistance,  and  subrnitted 
to  the  authority  of  the  Sultan  ; but  these  protectors,  hav- 
ing occupieil  the  country,  gave  the  throne  to  his  brotlicr 
Jcs.se.  who  again  became  a Niohammedan. 

In  the  invasions  and  wstrs  between  the  Turks,  Persians, 
and  Afghans,  three-fomllw  of  the  |H)pulation  of  Georgia 
were  destroyed : and  Vakhtang,  after  having  wandered  a 
long  lime  with  hismoHt  faithful  adherents  in  the  mountains, 
smiglit  protection  from  Peter  the  Great,  who  invited  him 
to  Ruifsia.  Vakhtang  went  to  Kuasia,  in  1725,  with  hU 
family,  five  bishops,  and  many  inferior  clergy  of  Georgia. 
Peter  had  just  dietl,  but  his  successor,  Cathenne  the  Kirst, 
gTante<l  Vakhtang  a large  pension  and  considerable  estates. 
Vakhtang  resided  in  RuKMa  till  175-1,  but  in  that  year  he 
resolved  to  make  an  attempt  to  recover  his  dominions  by 
the  eo-0|)€ration  of  the  Snah  of  Persia.  The  empress 
Anna  consented  to  Vakhtang’s  project,  but  gave  him  in- 
structions how  to  act  in  Persia,  and  in  what  manner  he 
should  induce  the  Georgians  a.s  well  as  the  Caucasian 
highlanders  to  enter  the  Russkn  service,  in  order  to  bring 
about  their  entire  submission  to  the  authority  of  Russia. 
Vakhtang  started  for  his  diplomatic  journey,  in  company 
with  a Russian  general,  but  tell  ill  on  Ins  way,  anil  died  at 
Astrakhan.  His  descendants  exist  to  the  present  day  in 
Russia  under  the  name  of  the  Georgian  (GruEiuaki)  princes. 

Vakhtang  the  Sixth  wa.s  a man  of  considerable  talents 
and  attainments,  which  is  shown  by  his  engaging  in  literary 
pursuits  amidst  all  the  troubles  with  which  his  life  was 
agitated.  He  wrote  the  hwtory  of  Kartli,  which  U con- 
sidered to  contain  very  important  materials  for  the  history 
of  Georgia,  and  is  known  under  the  name  of  the  ‘ Chronicle 
of  Vakhtang  the  Sixth.’  One  manuscript  copy  of  this 
chronicle  exists  at  Rome,  and  another  at  St.  Petersburg, 
in  the  Rumianzoff  Museum.  Des  Guignes  employi'd  it 
for  the  names  of  the  kings  of  Georgia  in  his  * Histoire  dcs 
Huns,’  &c.  It  has  been  also  mentioned  by  Guldcnstadt 
and  Klaproth. 

(Klaproth,  Tabhau  du  Cauaisf ; Bncyclojtedicnl  Dk~ 
tivnartf  of  Si.  Peifr$burf'.') 

VAKHUSTA,a  natural  soffof  Vakhtang  the  Sixth,  king 
of  Kartli  (f^rgia>.  He  completed,  with  his  brother. 
Prince  Bakar,  the  printing  of  the  Bible  in  Georgian,  which 
liad  been  only  partly  done  by  their  father,  Vakhtang  the 
Sixtii.  He  established  for  that  purpose,  in  his  house  near 
Moscow,  a printing-press,  Iniignt  the  art  of  printing  to 
several  Georgian  clergymen,  and  completed  the  first  edition 
of  the  Bible  in  the  language  of  his  country  in  1743.  The 
printing-press  wM  afterward*  transferred  to  Moscow,  where 
several  religious  works  in  Georgian  were  printed.  Vak- 
lui5tu  wrote  a history  of  Georgia,  which  still  remains  in 
mnnuscrip^t. 

VAL  ntl  PEf^AS.  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
La  Mancha  and  district  of  ('ludaa  K(‘al,  is  situated  in  a 
fertile  ]dain,  on  the  road  leading  from  Madrid  to  Anda- 
lucia.  in  38"  4o'  »N*.  lat.  anrl  3*  54'  W.  long.  The  town  is 
well  built,  and  the  streets,  though  narrow,  are  clean  and 
vfcll  paved.  The  mansion  of  the  marquis  of  Santa-Cniz, 
and  the  Tercio,  or  warehouse  of  the  itnal  tithes,  arc  con- 
spicuous among  many  other  good  edifices.  The  environs 
of  the  town  are  mostly  planteil  with  vine*,  which  produce 
the  excellent  red  wine  known  as  ‘vino  dc  Val  dc  Pena.*,’ 
which  is  much  in  request  at  Madrid,  and  approaches  in 
qualitv  to  some  of  the  stronger  Bordeaux  wines,  (.'om, 
oil,  and  saffron  arc  also  grown  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Some  coarse  linens  and  soap  are  manufactured  in  the 
town,  which  is  also  celebrated  for  a peculiar  yellow  dye 
for  woollens,  made  with  the  flowers  of  the  safmm  plant. 
Tlie  town  holds  a fair  on  the  7th  of  January,  which  is 
greatly  attended  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  (irovince.  Tlie 
|K>pulation,  according  to  Minano  (vol.  ix.,  p.  155), 
amounted  in  18*J«  to  inhabitants. 

VALA'IS  in  German),  a canton  of  the  Swiss 

Confederation,  consists  mainly  of  a great  longitudinal 
valley,  the  largest  in  all  Switzerland,  running  in  a general 
direction  from  east  to  west  for  nearly  a hundred  miles  be- 
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tween  two  lofty  ancl  massive  ehmns  of  alps,  one  of  which, 
on  the  south  side,  divides  it  from  Italy,  and  the  other  from 
the  canton  of  Rem  on  the  north.  Both  chains  are  con- 
nected at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Valais  with  the  ceniml 
group  of  the  St.  Gothard  by  meaiw  of  the  Galicnstock,  the 
Furka,  and  the  Mutthom.  Hie  HhGne  has  its  sources  in 
a glacier  which  lies  on  the  west  side  of  the  Galicnstock 
and  the  Furka,  whence  it  flows  westward  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  Valais,  receiving  numefous  affluents 
on  both  l>ank-i.  These  streams  are  the  drains  of  the  two 
great  chains,  the  offsets  of  which  form  sixteen  transverse 
i valleys,  some  of  them  mc>re  tlian  twenty  miles  In  length, 
whicn  slope  down  into  the  great  valley  of  the  Rhone. 
Near  St.  Maurice  the  valley  of  the  Rhftne  becomes  con- 
tracted between  two  lofty  masses,  the  Dent  de  MorcK^, 
which  forms  part  of  the  northern  chain,  and  the  Dent  du 
Midi,  ft  projection  of  the  southern  chain,  which  divides  the 
Valais  from  Savoy,  leaving  between  them  at  the  bridge  of 
St.  Maurice  merely  space  enough  for  the  river.  This  is 
the  geographical  termination  of  the  Valais,  but  the  canton 
continues  to  stretch  over  a narrow  and  partly  mountainous 
tract  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhdne,  anu  between  that 
river  and  the  AIjm  of  Savoy,  for  about  Hi  miles  farther 
down,  to  the  entrance  of  the  river  into  the  I-eman  Lake : 
the  opposite  or  right  bank  below  the  bridge  of  St.  Maurice 
belongs  to  the  Canton  de  Vaud. 

The  area  of  the  Valais  is  estimated  at  about  1080  square 
miles,  of  which  more  than  one  half  consists  of  high  al))s 
and  glaciers,  and  the  remainder  of  lower  offsets  and  inter- 
mediate valle)"*.  The  breadth  of  level  ground  In  the  valley 
of  the  Rh5nc  varies  from  a quarter  of  a mile  to  three  miles. 
The  heat  in  the  summer  is  veiy  great  in  the  valley,  espe- 
cially in  the  neiglibuurhood  of  Sion  and  Siders  (Sierre,  in 
French),  where  the  fig,  mulberry,  almond,  and  p*.>megranatc 
thrive  m the  oi>en  air.  The  level  of  the  RhOne  at  St. 
Maurice  is  about  200  feet  above  that  of  the  Leman  Lake, 
and  about  .500  ftel  between  Sion  and  Sierre.  The  lake 
itself  is  1 150  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  vine  and 
Indian  corn  are  cultivated  up  to  the  height  of  1000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  lake,  barley  to  2500,  and  potatoes 
to  3000.  AValnut,  cheslimt,  cherry,  apple,  and  pear  trees 
are  abundant.  In  several  localities  excellent  wine,  both 
white  and  red,  is  made : the  malmsey  of  Sion  and  Sierre  n- 
vals  that  of  the  southern  coasts  of  Italy  and  Spaiti.  Cider 
is  made  in  other  districts.  In  common  years  the  crop  of 
com  is  sufficient  for  the  consumption.  The  forests  are 
extensive  : great  quantities  of  timber  have  been  cut  down 
of  late  years  and  sent  by  the  Rh5ne  into  Frame.  Tho 
homed  cattle  are  reckoned  at  47,0(X)  liead,  and  the  sheep 
' and  goats  at  55.01X1.  There  are  about  2200  hoi«es  and  1500 
I mules.  Mines  of  iron,  eopl>er,  lead,  silver,  cobalt,  and 
1 zinc  have  l>een  found.  Tliere  is  little  manufacUmng  in- 
du*tiy  in  the  country. 

Hie  population  of  the  Valais  amounted,  in  1837.  to 
75,798  individuals:  in  1816  it  wm  only  62,909.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  higlilands  arc  stronger  and  healthier  than 
those  of  the  banks  of  the  Khflne.  In  the  Lower  V’alais 
cretinism  is  a common  infirmity.  Hie  Valaisans  are  strict 
Roman  Catholics,  and  much  attached  to  their  devotional 
practices ; but  they  are  neither  fanatical  nor  intolerant 
towards  strangers.  A patois  ofthe  Romance  is  spoken  in 
the  lower  or  western  part  of  the  canton ; Gemian  in  the 
upper  or  eastern  part. 

The  canton  is  divided  into  thirteen  communities  or  little 
republic*,  called  dixwns,  every  one  of  w hich  ha-s  its  council, 
the  members  of  which  are  appointed  by  the  respective 
communes,  and  which  regulates  all  local  affairs.  Each 
dixain  sends  four  deputies  to  the  diet,  or  legislature  of  the 
whole  canton,  which  meets  every  year  at  Sion.  Hie  diet 
appoints  the  members  of  the  council  of  state,  or  cantonal 
executive,  and  sends  also  the  deputy  or  deputies  to  repre- 
sent the  canton  in  the  federal  diet  of  all  Switzerland.  Hie 
bishop  of  Sion  U president  of  the  diet  of  the  Valais,  and 
has  four  votes. 

In  the  middle  ages  the  Valais  was  an  independent  re- 
public, in  which  the  seven  dixains  of  the  Upper  or  Eastern 
Valais  in  conjunction  with  the  bUhop  of  Sion,  ruled  by 
right  of  conquest  over  the  districts  of  the  Lower  or  Wcalcm 
Valais.  The  bishop  of  Sion  hod  the  jus  gladii,  the  power  of 
life  and  death,  and  money  was  stmek  in  Ids  name.  Hie  Va- 
lais was  allied  to  the  cantons  of  Switzerland,  and  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  WaldstiiUeii.  At  the  lime  when  the  French 
invaded  Switzerland,  in  1798,  the  Ixiwer  Valais  claimed 
Vol.  XXVI.— N 
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cqiml  political  ritrhls  with  the  upjHT  couutiy  : the  French 
lm>tened  to  lutcrlVre  in  the  quaiTfi,  and  the  confrequcncc 
was  ade-'tnu  tive  warfare,  winch  corhiimcd  tluriiitftlie  year 
1709,  and  in  which  the  Ui>i)er  Valai««is  made  a de»jH;ratc, 
inoTiffh  in  the  end  ineft‘cclual.re*i*tancc  ajfaiiwt  the  French, 
who  forced  their  way  hy  ni.'u»eram*,  plunder,  and  tire  into 
lhO(*e  remote  dial  nets.  AfterwanU,  when  Bonaparte, 

having  a^svInu'd  the  iroverumeut  of  France,  acted  ^ me- 
diator in  the  att'aire  of  Switicrland,  lu?  detached  the  Valais 
iVom  the  Swihs  Confederation,  and  fonned  it  into  a dUtrncl 
repiihlic  under  the  protection  of  France.  He  then  be^ran 
In  make  the  new  military  road  through  the  ValaU  and 
over  the  Simplon  into  Italy.  ITie  road  being  fini^hed.  he 
united  bv  a uecree,  in  iHl’o,  the  Valais  to  the  French  em- 
pire by  iJie  name  of  the  depoilment  of  the  Simplon.  The 
VaiaiawBK  subject  totlte  cuuacription,  and  furnidied  about 
SIX)  men  yearly  to  NapoJcoriK  army.  In  1814  the  country 
was  restored  to  ita  inde{>endence,  and  made  a canton  of 
the  new  Swiss  Confedemlion.  A eonstitution  wju  fonned, 
in  which  the  political  distinction  between  the  Upper  and 
the  I^wer  Valais  \vas  obliterated,  but  the  arisloeralic  prin- 
ciple was  maintained  in  the  elections.  Many  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  communal  councils  were  appointed  for  life; 
others  were  appointed  for  twelve  years,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  they  were  often  re-elected.  Since  1H30.  after  much 
remonstrance  and  disturbance,  more  democratic  forms  have 
been  introduced. 

Tlie  prineijrtU  towns  of  the  Valais  arc  : — 1,  Sion  (Sitten, 
in  German  , an  old-looking  town,  surrounded  with  walls  and 
tow*ei>i  ami  a ditch,  in  a picturesque  situation  at  the  foot 
nf  two  insulatetl  rocks,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone  : it 
has  a large  cathedral,  several  other  churches,  a line  old 
town-houhe.  a college  of  Je-«nits,  a curious  old  tower,  said 
to  have  been  raised  by  (^larlcmagnc,  two  ruinous  old 
c.i.stles  on  the  summit  of  the  two  hilK  an  hospital,  an 
scna},aiHl  about  24(X)  inhabitants.  It  is  the  border  district 
between  the  French  or  Romance  patoLs,  which  is  spoken  in 
the  Lower  or  Western  Valais,  and  the  German,  which  is 
the  language  of  the  Upjjcr  or  Kastem  county  : both  lan- 
guages arc  spoken  in  the  town.  Sion  is  the  antient  Sedunum, 
a Roman  niiiitary  station : it  is  called  ‘ Civitas  Sedmionim ' 
in  an  inscription  in  honour  of  Augustus,  which  is  preserved 
in  thecatheilral.  It  w as  the  birthplace  of  Cardinal  Schinner, 
bisliop  of  Sion,  who  figured  in  the  Italian  wars  in  the  early 
j'art  of  the  sixteenth  century.  2,  Siders  cin  French.  Sierre\ 
ton  miles  cast  of  Sion,  U a large  village  in  a beautiful  and 
fertile  country  : it  has  some  fine  houses,  belonging  to  some 
of  the  wealthie.st  families  of  the  Valais;  and  an  old  castle 
with  towers  in  the  neighbourhood.  3.  Urieg,  in  the  Upper 
Valais,  a handsome  village  near  the  foot  of  the  Simplon, 
has  a college  and  church  belonging  to  the  Jesuits,  with  a 
librar)’,  a convent  of  nuns,  and  some  other  good  buildings. 
4,  Martigny  (Mnriinach,  in  German),  the  chief  town  of  the 
Lower  Valais,  built  on  the  site  of  the  antient  Octodurum, 
a Roman  military  station,  has  several  good  buildings,  inns, 
and  shops,  and  almve  3(XX)  inhabitants,  including  the  teni- 
torj’  of  the  conimune.  The  high-rtrarl  of  the  Simplon,  and 
that  learling  over  the  Rt.  Bernard  into  Italy,  pass  through 
Martigny,  and  give  a bustling  appearance  to  the  jilace. 
The  Dranse.  an  impetuous  torrent  coming  from  the  group 
of  the  St.  Bcniard,  joins  the  HhOne  near  Martignv.  o,  St. 
Maurice,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone,  ten  mifes  below 
Martignv,  a >niHll  town  of  13tX)  inhabitants,  is  remarkable 
for  its  antient  abbey,  l>elonging  to  the  canons  of  St.  Au- 
githtin.  wliosc  mitreo  abbot  bears  the  title  of  count,  and  is 
immediately  subordinate  to  the  pope.  Tlic  abbot  and  chat)- 
ter  have  the  gift  of  eight  beneficeh,  which  arc  filled  by  tlic 
canons.  There  is  a college  annexed  to  the  abbey,  in  which 
the  cloMKical  langriages,  mathematics,  jihysi^  history,  and 
geography  arc  taught.  This  and  Uic  JesuiU'  colleges  at 
Sion  and  Biieg  are  the  only  upper  schools  in  the  canton. 
The  nblm’  of  St.  Maurice  has  a library  with  some  valuable 
MSS.  Tlie  well-known  convent  and  Imspiee  of  the  St. 
Bcniai'd  is  in  the  territory  of  the  Valais.  [Bkrn.vru,  St.] 

The  Valais  is  a very  remarkable  country  for  its  stu- 
pendous scenery,  the  variety  of  its  climate  and  of  its  ve- 
getable productions,  and  fur  its  gi'ological  and  inineiai- 
ogicaJ  phenomena.  The  bridge  of  St.  Maurice  affords 
the  only  level  entrance  into  the  country:  on  every  other 
ndc  it -is  not  accessible  except  by  pas»ws  over  tlie  lofty 
Aljis. 

(Lercsche,  Diciionmiirc  Gf'ifrraphiquf  rfe  /a  iiuiss‘\) 

VALAN<J.\Y,  or  VALEN^AY.  [I.norb.] 


\ ALCKENALH,  LOLTS  CASFAR,  a ccicbiati'a  Dutch 
•‘cholar,  was  born  in  1715  at  Leeuwarden  in  Friesland. 
11c  studied  ul  Franeker,  ami  although  he  had  ehoaen 
philology  his  depattmeut,  he  devoted  considerahlu 
time  to  phih^qdiy  and  theology'.  After  lire  completion 
of  his  studies  he  was  fur  a time  master  in  a school,  until,  in 
1741,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Greek  at  Franeker,  in 
the  place  of  llemsterhuis.  In  175.5  he  obtaiuml  (he  pro- 
fessorslup  of  Greek  and  of  archamlogy  in  the  uiiivcraily  of 
Ia-> den,  which  ofiice  he  held  until  his  death  in  the  year 
I7H5.  Tlie  life  of  Valckenaer,  like  that  of  most  scholars, 
pn:sents  few  incidents  worthy  of  note,  and  all  that  we  can 
say  of  him  is  that  he  was  a very  modest  man,  ami  cuntri- 
buled  greatly  to  maintain  the  high  reputation  of  the 
univeraitV  of  Leyden,  lie  |>u.ssea«»ed  a very  extenrive  know- 
ledge of  all  mutters  connected  with  rmtiquily,  hut  the 
depBilmcnt  in  wliich  he  excelietl  was  iiis  critical  and 
grammatical  knowletlge  of  the  Greek  language  ; and  what 
he  has  dune  in  this  respect,  paiUy  in  his  editions  of  Greek 
writers  and  partly  in  separate  ifissc'ilations,  has  secured 
him  a disttn^iisiied  place  among  the  illusUious  scholars  of 
his  country.  Among  his  editions  of  Greek  authors,  the 
following  deserve  especial  notice: — 1.  The  work  of  the 
grammarian  Ammunius,  ' De  Differentia  adfinium  Vum- 
bulorum,'  to  which  are  added  some  other  antient  gram- 
matical works,  Leyden,  1739,  4tO.  'reprinted  with  some 
additions  at  Ltdpjig,  1822,  Hvo.)  ; 2,  the  ‘ PhoeniR*ac  ' of 
Euripides,  with  a very  excellent  commentary,  the  Greek 
scholia,  and  a Latin  translation  by  H.  Grutiu-v.  Franeker, 
175.5,  4to.  (repnnted  at  Leyden  in  1H02.  4to.,  and  at 
Leiprig,  1824,  2 vols.  8vo.);  3,  the  ‘ Hippolylus'  of  Euri- 
pides. with  a Latin  traiislatiou  by  Ratallerus,  and  notes  by 
the  editor,  Ix-yden,  1708,  4to.  (repriuted  at  lA>ipzig,  1H23, 
8vo.' : 4,  the  * Idvls ' of  Theocritus,  with  a Latin  version 
by  Wetstein,  Leyden,  1773,  8vo.  TTic  commentarv',  e.spo- 
ciaJly  that  on  the  idyl  colled  the  ‘ Adoniazusae,'  is  full  of  the 
most  exquisite  grammatical  remarks.  Valckenaer  also 
wrote  notes  on  other  w riters,  such  as  Hcrorlotus  and  Callt- 
inachus,  wliich  were  inserted  in  the  eihlions  of  others. 
Those  on  Herodotus  are  contained  in  the  editions  of 
Wcsseling  an<l  Schweighuiis«>r.  Among  his  separate  tten- 
tises,  his  • Diatribe  in  EuripidU  Perditorum  Dramatum  Re- 
liquias,’  which  is  cantoined  in  his  edition  of  the  ‘ lliptioly- 
tus,’  was  printed  se]>aratcly  at  Leipzig,  1824,  Rvo.  Tnis  ia 
one  of  the  most  masterly  treatises  ever  written  on  matlers 
of  antiquity,  and  should  be  studied  by  every'  scholar.  Hie 
snialler  easays  were  collected  and  publisheti  at  Leipzig,  in 
1808,  2 vols.  Rvo.  m 

VALCKENAER,  JAN,  Uie  only  son  of  Ixmis  Cas]>ar 
Valckenaer,  was  bom  at  Leyden.  1750.  He  studied  juria- 
pmdence  in  the  university  of  Leyden,  and  was  afterwanls 
appointed  professor  of  the  same  department  in  the  imi- 
' veraity  of  Franeker.  His  reputation  os  a distingiiislied 
• jurist,  and  still  more  hU  political  sentimenU,  for  he  wa« 
one  of  the  Icadera  of  the  anti-Oiange  party,  procnretl  liim 
in  1787  the  prufessoi-ship  of  jurispiudence  in  the  univeraity 
of  Utrecht.  But  in  the  same  year  the  rights  and  claims  of 
the  hereditary  Sladlholder  of  the  Netherlands,  William  V., 
were  victoriously  establi!*hed  by  the  armed  as.*<istancc  of 
Prussia,  and  Valckenaer  was  obliged  to  quit  Holl&nd.  The 
Dutch  patriots,  to  whom  Valckenaer  belonged,  were  only 
intimidated,  but  not  annihilated,  'fhey  looked  to  France 
for  support,  and  on  the  Gth  of  Febmary,  I79:k  Valckenaer, 
together  with  other  representatives  of  the  jwitriota,  presented 
himself  at  the  bar  of  the  National  ^Ysacmbly  of  France,  and 
requested  them  to  send  an  army  into  Holland  to  .vupjtort 
the  i>arty  of  the  patriots.  In  179*5  a French  army  under 
Pichegru  made  its  appearance  in  the  Nclherlmids,  and 
Valckenaer  returned  to  Holland  and  was  appointed  pro- 
fe»or  of  public  law  in  the  university  of  I^yden.  He  now 
started  a patriotic  iournal  called  * The  Advocate  of  Bata- 
vian IJberty,'  which  however  did  not  last  long,  for  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  l7tXi  he  was  sent  as  amhoNtador  of 
the  Biilavian  republic  to  Spain.  He  returned  to  Holland  in 
1799.  but  was  sent  again  in  the  same  year  as  minister  pleni- 
potentiary to  the  court  of  Madrid.  lie  remaim*d  tlicrc  till 
18U1,  and  after  his  return  he  withdrew  for  a time  altogcthci’ 
from  public  life.  But  w>on  after  he  was  sent  on  a special 
nuhpiun  to  Berlin,  to  settle  some  financial  matters,  which 
•however  had  not  the  result  whieh  wa.v  anticipated.  On  the 
l(>th  of  Mui'ch,  18in,  Louis  Napoleon,  king  of  Holland, 
sent  Valckenaer  on  a misnioii  to  Napoleon,  to  avert  a 
runture  with  the  French  emperor,  and  to  prevent,  if  j>os- 
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sible,  the  contemplatci!  mcorpomtton  of  the  Netherlands 
witJi  France.  A few  months  later  I»uis  Napoleon  alxii- 
catcd,  ami  the  events  which  followed  induced  Valckenacr 
to  withdraw  from  public  life.  He  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  day*  in  study  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  company  of 
a select  circle  of  friends,  partly  at  Amsterdam  and  partly 
at  his  coimtrv-seat  near  Haarlem,  where  he  died  on  the  29tn 
of  .lanuary.  1821.  at  the  aife  of  sixty-two.  Valckenaer  waa 
;u)  able  politician  and  statesman,  but  he  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  see  nearly  all  the  plans  for  which  he  had  slntg^led 
thwarted  hy  the  circumstances  of  the  time.  He  wrote 
several  political  pamphlets,  which  have  been  praised  for  the 
soundness  of  their  argrumentsand  the  eloquence  with  which 
they  are  treated. 

VALDAI.  fRirssiA.l 
VALDENS1«.  rVAroois.] 

VAI.DES,  or  VALDRSSO.  GIOVANNI,  a native  of 
Spain,  studied  law,  was  employed  in  several  missions  by 
the  emperor  Charlw  V.,  ana  appears  to  have  lived  to  an 
advanced  aije  in  retirement  at  Naples.  He  died  in 
16d0.  He  carried  from  Germany  to  Italy  several  works  of 
Melanchthon  and  other  reformers,  and  adopted  several 
opinions  condemned  by  the  Roman  Catholic  chnrch.  to 
which  he  converted  some  of  his  familiar  lYiencU.  Neither 
Vakles  nor  any  of  his  disciples  during  his  life  sejiarated 
themselves  from  the  Romish  communion  ; and  he  remained 
unmolested  on  account  of  his  opinions,  ^though  they  ap- 
pear to  have  been  generally  known.  A similar  spirit  of 
negative  oi  latent  heresy  prevailed  at  the  same  time  in 
dillViynt  parts  of  Italy,  in  Piedmont,  at  Bologna,  Padua, 
and  Vicenza.  In  1542  the  Italian  governments,  especially 
that  ot  Naples,  took  the  alarm,  and  the  friends  of  Valdes 
were  obliged  to  fly  or  recant,  Valdes  has  been  claimed 
by  the  Socinians,  but  it  is  difficult  from  the  few  works  at- 
tributed to  him.  and  published  alter  his  death,  to  glean 
what  his  doctrinal  opinions  really  were.  Tlrat  which  was 
published  at  Ba><!e  in  1530.  with’the  title  ‘ Ix*  cento  dieci 
Considerazioni  del  S.  Giovanni  Valdesso.  nelle  quali  si  ra- 
giona  delle  Cose  pin  utili.  piu  necesKarii,  e pin  perfette 
tlelln  Cristiana  Profe»ione.’  consists  of  commentaries  on 
the  gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John,  the  Kpistle  to  the 
Romans,  and  the  Kpistle  to  the  Corinthians.  D is  exclu- 
sively practical,  Bayle  attributes  to  Valdes  two  dialogues 
printcu  at  Venice  without  date  or  author's  name,  which, 
judging  from  their  titles,  must  be  rather  historical  than 
polemical. 

V'AI.DI'V'’IA  is  a own  in  Chile,  sititatcil  in  39'*  49'  S. 
lat.  and  73“  18'  W.  long.,  at  the  inner  extremity  of  an 
{psltiar)'  formed  by  the  confluence  of  several  rivers,  among 
which  the  (.’‘nlla-Calla  and  the  Cruces  are  the  largest.  The 
town  is  built  at  the  mculh  of  the  first-named  river : it  con- 
sist* of  a number  of  scattered  wooden  houses  surrounded 
by  a forest  of  apple-tree*.  Accorrling  to  Darwin,  no 
<M)mitf>-  on  the  globe  is  more  favonmhle  to  the  growth  of 
Ihe  apple  than  the  vicinity  of  V'aldivia.  Its  population, 
acroming  to  some  statements,  does  not  exceetl  800  imU- 
viduais,  whilst  other*  increase  it  to  3>00.  Tlus  might  be  a 
matter  of  surprise,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  harbour 
of  Valdivia  is  the  best  harbour  on  the  west  coa.st  of 
America  between  S.  Carlo*  <le  Chiloe  and  Guyaquil,  if  we 
did  not  know  that  the  whole  surrounding  country  is  still  in 
]»os^c*8ion  of  independent  tribea,  and  covered  with  large 
forpHt*.  A few  SjWta  only  .ore  cultivated.  The  town  owes 
its  origin  to  ,n  colony  of  Dutchmen,  who  settled  there 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  for  the  pur- 
pose ofcariying  on  a smuggling  trade  with  the  Spanish 
colonies.  The  Dutch  were  soon  expelled  by  the 
Spaniards,  who  expende<l  great  sums  in  fortifying  the 
harbour  and  renderitig  it  impregnable.  It  remained  in  the 
hand*  of  the  Spaniard*  up  to  1821),  when  the  Chilian*, 
commanded  by  I/t)rd  Cochrane,  took  it  from  them-  Since 
that  time  the  numerous  fortifications  erected  by  the 
Sp.miards  have  been  neglectetl  ami  have  fallen  into  tlecay. 
Tlu»  mouth  of  the  mstuary,  which  i*  15  mile*  from  the 
town.  1*  r.wre  than  two  mile*  wide,  and  the  channel  by 
which  it  is  entered  ha*  from  14  to  19  fathom*  of  water, 
which  decreases  gradually  to  eight  fathoms  at  the  nar- 
rowest part,  which  is  three-quarters  of  a mile  wide.  Near 
Ihi*  strait,  along  the  southern  shores  of  the  mstuary.  is  the 
best  anchorage  for  large  vessels,  under  the  high  rocks 
which  surround  the  castle  of  Coral.  Farther  cast  the  *stu- 
arj*  is  crossed  by  a bar,  protiuced  by  the  mud  brought  down 
by  the  numerous  rivers  which  enter  it.  The  water  on  the 


bar  is  less  than  four  fathoms  deep,  and  decreases  at  tlic 
shallowest  part  to  less  than  two  laihom*.  Only  vessel*  of 
moderate  size  therefore  can  sail  up  to  the  town,  ('aptain 
Kilzroy  states  tliat  the  safe  anchorage  of  this  port  is  very 
limited,  on  account  of  the  extensive  banks  which  are 
formed  by  the  mud  and  sand  brought  down  by  the  rivers ; 
and  that  these  banks  increase  yearly.  The  commerce  of 
Valdivia  is  limited  to  the  exportation  of  boards,  which 
are  brought  to  this  place  by  the  Indians  from  the  interior, 
and  find  a ready  sale  in  afl  the  ports  of  ^uth  America 
bordering  on  the  Pacific. 

(Miers,  Tracris  tin  Chile  nnd  La  Plata:  Fitzroy  and 
Darwin,  in  the  Narrative  of  the  i^rveying  Vvyaget  rf  the 
Adventure  and  Heagle.) 

VALENCE,  a toivn  in  France,  capital  of  the  dopail- 
ment  of  DrOme,  295  miles  in  a direct  line  soulh-soutli- 
east  of  Paris,  or  352  miles  by  the  road  through  Melun, 
Auxerre,  ChSlon*-sur-Sa5ne,  and  Lyon  ; in  44*  5t/  N.  lut. 
and  4*  54'  E.  long. 

V'alcnce  existed  in  the  days  of  the  Romans,  by  whoin  it 
svas  called  Valenlia,  and  was  the  capital  of  the  aegaKaimi, 
or  Segovellauni.  It  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (\%ho  wriles 
the  name  as  a colony,  ft  wa*  included  in  the 

frovince  of  V iennensis,  a subdivision  of  Gallia  Narbonensis. 
n the  time  of  the  later  Western  emperors  it  was  a place 
of  considerable  stnmgth,  and  afforded  a refuge  to  Constan- 
tine. who  had  asiumed  the  purple  in  Britain,  arul  was  fruit- 
lessly besieged  here  by  Sams  tne(4oth,  whom  Stilicho  had 
sent  against  him.  Jovinus,  another  usurper,  sought  refuge 
here,  hut  the  town  was  taken  by  the  Visl-fJolhs,  who,  under 
their  king  Ataulfus,  had  taken  part  against  him.  It  wa* 
afterwanl.*  subject  to  the  Burgundians,  and  passed  from 
them  to  the  Franks.  In  the  middle  ages  it  formed  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Arles,  and  was  the  capital  of  the  Valen- 
tinoifl,  a district  of  Dauphin^ : this  district  was  included 
in  the  Marauiiuitu  (not  the  county)  of  Frurence,  held  by  the 
counts  of  Toulouse,  and  was  after  some  changes  united  to 
the  crown.  The  territoiy  of  V'alentinois  wa.H  made  a duchy 
and  conferred  by  Louis  All.  on  Ctesar  Borgia,  a natural  son 
of  Pope  Alexander  VI.  It  was  eonlerred  by  Henri  U.  on 
his  mistress,  Diana  of  Poitiers. 

The  town  is  in  a fertile  plain  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhdne,  a few  miles  below  the  junction  of  the  Iserc,  ami  is 
united  by  an  iron  suspension-bridge  with  the  o|)po*ite 
bank.  It  is  ill  laid  out,  with  winding  and  narrow  streets 
and  ill  built ; and  U surroumled  by  old  walls,  out  of  con- 
dition, flanked  with  tower*,  and  having  few  gate*.  Tlu? 
high  road  from  Paris  and  Lyon  to  Mananlle  and  the  adja- 
cent parts  of  the  south  of  France  docs  not  pa.>iH  through  the 
town,  but  skirts  the  wall  on  the  outside  and  passes  througli 
the  suburb  of  i>aunieJ’e.  adjacent  to  the  town  on  the  south 
side.  On  the  north  side  of  the  town  is  a ciudel  called 
‘ I^  Gouvemement,'  fronting  a parade  or  exercise-grouml 
planted  with  tree*.  The  buildings  of  the  town  have  little 
claim  to  notice.  l*he  principal  are — the  cathedral,  dedicated 
to  St.  Apollinaire;  the  lormer  residence  of  the  bishop; 
the  prefect's  residence,  formerly  an  abl>ey.  with  extensive 
gardens;  (lie  house  in  which  Piu*  V(.  resided,  al*o  having 
delightful  gardens ; and  a private  house,  the  front  of  which 
is  accounterl  by  Vaysae  de  Villiers  one  of  the  richest  s|«- 
cimens  of  Gothic  architecture  in  Fiance.  There  are  two 
public  walks.  There  are  scarcely  any  Roman  remains  ex- 
isting. 

The  population  of  the  commune  of  Valence,  in  I82fi, 
was  10.2W4;  in  1831,  1U,406  (KHU8  of  them  in  the.  town 
itself):  and  in  1KI6,  10,967.  The  towiumen  manufactun* 
cotton-yam,  printed  cottons,  silks,  gloves,  hosiery,  and  cut- 
lery ; there  are  dye-houses,  tan-yards,  rope-walks,  saw- 
yards  for  marble,  tile-yards,  potleriea,  lime-kilns,  and  a 
great  number  of  cartwrights’  shops.  Trade  is  carried  on 
in  the  wines,  fruits,  and  silk.*  of  the  south  of  France;  in 
brandy,  liqueurs,  com,  and  manufactured  goo<l* : there 
are  six  fairs  in  the  year.  Tlie  well-known  Hermitagi? 
and  St.  Peray  wines  are  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Valence. 

There  are  in  the  town  two  Calholic  churches  besides  the 
cathedral,  a Lutheran  church,  a nunnery,  two  seminaries 
for  the  priesthood,  a high  school  or  college  for  the  com- 
mune, a drawing-school,  and  a public  library  of  14,000 
volume*:  two  hospital*,  one  of  them  for  foundling*;  a 
theatre  and  baths,  barracks,  a school  of  artillery,  and  an 
arsenal.  Near  the  tgwm  are  a chateau  and  park,  formerly 
belonging  to  the  dukes  of  Vaicntinoia,  A numl^r  of  an- 
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tii'iit  fttmilk's  nve  rvsuleiit  in  Valt-nce,  ami  Ihe  sodely  of  of  Ijinguedoo  to  Bordeaux,  and  k u^’d  to  give  body  and 
tile  place  U very  good.  There  are  u suiroidinale  court  of  colour  to  the  clareU. 

justice  and  some  it»cal  government  offices.  No  great  number  of  cattle  or  horses  are  kept  by  the 

Valence  lunl  a univemity,  I'oundeit  by  Ixmis  XI.,  while  Valeiicians  ; and  the  sheeix  though  numerous,  yield  wool 
dauphin,  a.d.  1-1o2.  and  confirmed  in  its  privileges  by  him  of  inditferent  quality.  Mercury,  copper,  sulphur,  arsenic, 
ntler  his  accession  to  the  throne,  a.d.  147o.  According  to  argentiferous  lead,  iron,  coal,  &tc.  are  among  the  mineral 
I’iganiol  de  la  Force,  the  univeniity  of  Valence  was  not  a producUi,  but  they  arc  procured  only  in  small  ijuantitie*, 
new  establisliment,  but  was  the  4miven»i(y  of  Grenoble  The  manufactures  are  unimportant;  woollen  and  linen 
(founded  A.D.  1339,  by  Humbert  II.,  dauphin  of  the  stuffs  are  indeed  niadc  in  several  towns  of  the  province, 
Viennois)  transferred  to  Valence  in  a.d.  1452.  The  first  and  silk  goods  in  Valencia,  Gandia,  and  other  jdacea, 
buildings  were  erected  at  the  cost  of  the  town;  but  the  but  they  aie  chiefly  consumed  within  the  province.  The 
university  having  acquired  wealth,  the  old  buildings  were  fabrication  of  f^tins,  silk  ribbons,  and  velvets  has  of  late  so 
replaced  by  new  ones,  neat  and  convenient  though  not  much  improved  and  increased  a-*  to  render  a supply  from 
inagiiifieont,  built  with  the  university  funds.  France  no  longer  necessaiy.  Cloth  of  superior  qualtly  is 

The  bishopric  of  Valence  compreliends  the  dejvartmenl  also  made  at  Aleoy,  and  «lk  is  no  longer  ex|>ojlKd  in  its 
of  I)r6me  ; tnc  bishop  is  a suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  raw  slate,  but  spun  at  Valencia  and  other  places  by  steam. 
Avignon.  Cordage  is  made  from  the  fibre  of  the  es^tto  (slipa  tena* 

The  arrundissement  of  Valence  includes  101  communes,  cissima),  aloe,  juncus,  &c. ; and  tiles  (azuli'jos',hoap.  glau, 
and  is  subdivided  into  ten  cantons  or  dUricts,  each  under  |>aper,  potter)',  and  eoilhenware  are  exported  to  all  parts 
a justice  of  the  peace;  the  po]>ulation,  in  1B31,  was  of'spain. 

135,193.  In  11^24,  before  the  division,  the  population  of  the  king' 

(Malte-Brun,  ; Vayssc  de  Villiers, doni  of  Valencia  nmounted  to  about  one  Diiiliunofinha- 

Descriptif  df  Ui France ; }>ii\\'\\\.  I'offage  dimt  let  Departed  bitants  ; but  it  is  sujiposed  that  wlial  is  now  called  the 
m^rtt  du  ilidt  de  la  France ; JJictiouuaire  G^gra^tque  province  of  Valencia  does  not  contain  much  above  ono- 
Vnh'ersel.)  IiaJf  of  that  number.  The  dialect  S|)oken  in  the  province, 

VALENCE.  [T\kN.J  though  much  akin  to  the  Catalonian,  diflVrs  considerably 

VALE'NCIA,  formerly  a kingdom,  now  a large  pro-  from  it,  as  it  retains  more  of  the  ProvtMi^al.  Vjmn  lUc 
Vince  of  Spain,  in  the  eastern  pai  t of  the  peninsula,  between  annexation  to  the  Spanish  monarcliy.  Valencia,  like  the 
37^  rgy  and  4(F  40'  lat.  and  12'  E.  long,  and  1'’  25'  other  provinces  comparing  the  kingdom  of  Aiagmi,  pre- 
W.  lung.,  consists  of  a long  and  comparatively  narrow  served  its  representative  body  mid  its  privileges ; but  the 
strip  of  land  extending  along  the  Mediterranean,  and  bor-  inhabitants  having  taken  an  active  pad  againd  the 
denng  to  the  south  on  the  province  of  Murcia,  to  the  west  Bourbon  dyna4y  during  the  war  of  the  succession,  IMiilip 
on  the  provinces  of  Cuenca  and  Teme!  and  the  Sierra  de  Al-  ■ V.  deprived  the  province  of  its  old  constitution,  and  obliged 
barracin  ; and  to  the  nortli  oixthc  province  of  LeriJa.  Until  i the  inhabitants  to  conform  in  every  respect  to  the  laws  of 
the  year  1S32  ValeiK-la  was  called  a kingdom  (Keyno  de  j Castile. 

Valencia^  luving  once  formed  part  of  the  crown  of  Tliose  who  wish  for  information  on  the  geogiaphv,  cli- 
Aragon;  but  since  the  late  divi.'don  of  the  Sj)ani.sli  j nmle,  and  natural  productions  of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia 
territory,  this  district  has  Ireen  subrlividod  into  three  ; may  consult  Cavunilles,  OOterraciones  tobiC  /<i  Ilutoria 
provinces,  Valencia,  (.'astellon  de  la  Plana,  and  Alicante.  ! Satural,  Ort)grnJltt,  Agricuttura,  PoUachtit  y Fruitm  del 
Although  coasiderably  reduced  in  extent,  Valencia  is  still  Itei/no  de  I'nTencia,  >jud.,  1795-97. 

one  of  the  finest  and  most  productive  provinces  of  the  VALE'N(‘IA  DEL  C'lD,  a city  of  Spain,  capital  of  llie 
peninsula.  A large  prnpoilion  of  the  suiface.  particularly  province  of  Valencia,  on  tlie  Guiwalaviar,  about  four  miles 
in  the  north  ami  west,  is  mountainous,  but  the  plain  from  iU  mouth,  and  IRB  miles  east-south-ea.'>t  from  Madrid  ; 
country,  which  stretches  along  the  coast,  and  is  watered  by  in  39"  2H'  N.  lat.  and  0“  21'  W.  long.  \'aleneia  stands  in 
the  rivers  Xncar,  Guodalaviai-,  and  Segura,  is  one  of  the  a wide  plain,  called  I.a  Ilurrln,  or  the  Garden,  on  the 
must  fertile  and  best  cultivated  spots  in  Eiiro|K>.  The  bank  of  the  Guadalavinr,  which  wadies  its  walls  and  wj>u- 
plain  or  vega  of  Valencia,  es)>ccia}ly,  is  a delightful  spot ; rates  it  fi-om  its  suburbs,  with  which  it  communicates  by 
it  is  alionl  thirty  miles  long  and  twenty  wide  : on  t lireo  five  stone  bridges  of  from  ten  to  thirteen  arches.  Valencia 
sides  it  is  bounded  by  the  mountaint  of  8eguni,  and  on  the  was  a city  of  some  importance  under  the  Romans,  being  u 
fmirtli  by  the  sea.  The  whole  of  this  vast  extent  is  colony  and  the  capitiu  of  the  Kdetnni  (Valeiitia  Ktletuiio- 
plmited  with  olive,  mulberry,  ilex,  algaroha,  orange,  and  rum).  The  Amtw  under  ’Alxlu-l-’azlz,  son  of  Musa  lUn 
palm  trees,  and  hiia  the  appeai-ance  of  an  immense  gaixieu.  Nosscyr,  look  it  in  a.d.  712.  From  that  lime  it  euntinueU 
Such  is  the  fertility  of  tite  soil,  that  two  ami  three  crops  annexed  to  the  empire  of  Cordova.  On  the  overthrow  of 
in  the  year  are  genemlly  obtained,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  d)Tiastv  of  the  Beni  Urneyyoli,  in  a.d.  1452-G,  Abii- 
Ihe  laud  returns  eight  per  cent.  Tlte  rice  crops  are  the  l-ha*an  'Alxlu-l-'iuiz,  grandson” of  the  celebrated  Al-iiiun- 
niosl  valuable,  ami  are  cniefly  )>roduceii  in  the  tract  which  siir,  who  was  then  governor  of  Valencia  ami  the  diUricU 
isiirigalfd  by  llic  Albufera.  a large  lake  in  the  neighbour-  appeilaining  to  it,  declared  himself  imleiK-'iidenl,  and 
hood  of  Valencia.  Rice  iKung  the  princijral  food  of  the  reigned  until  a.d.  lOCO,  when  he  wa-s  succeeded  by  his  aon 
lower  classes,  the  crop  is  generally  consumed  in  the  pni-  'Abdu-r-mlimun  (others  call  him  'Abdu-Lmalek).  who 
vince,  with  the  exception  of  a sninll  (jnantity  which  finds  irecame  in  time  the  son-in-law  and  the  va.s.sa)  of  Al-niitmi'm, 
its  way  into  Castile  and  Aiidalucia.  'flic  annual  produce  is  king  of  Toledo.  Having  otiended  his  liege  loid  by  reius- 
cstimuli d at  12,(XX),(X)U  urrobos,  tlie  average  price  of  which  ing  to  join  him  with  bis  forces  in  an  attack  upon  Cordova, 
may  be  taken  at  3-v.  the  arruba,  or  about  1^'/.  ]H>r  lb.  'A)Hlu-r-ralim.^n  was  dispusseased  of  his  <loimiuons,  mul  a 
The  other  chief  product  is  liic  white  mulberry,  once  the  governor  ap|>ointed  in  Ins  stead.  Soon  after  however  the 
source  of  great  wealth  : it  was  worked  in  the  siik-f^ctories  friends  of  ‘Abdu-r-rnhm(in  stirred  up  n revolution  in  Vnlen- 
of  Valencia.  In  1B2H,  when  Miuano  wrote,  the  produce  of  cin.  and  having  expelled  the  governor  appointed  by  AU 
ailk  from  the  vega  of  Valencia  only  amounted  to  one  mil-  m&mOii,  re-established  'Alxlii-r-rahmiui  on  the  throne, 
lion  of  pounds  yearly,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  ex-  When,  in  a.d.  lOK'i,  Vahya  Al-kndir,  the  grandson  of  Al- 
poitcd  III  its  raw  slate,  at  an  average  pm-e  of  from  to  mfunun,  suirendered  his  capital,  Toledo,  to  AifoiiMi  VI.  of 
itfir.  per  pound.  But,  according  to  the  last  offii  ial  returns,  ; Leon,  it  was  stipulated  between  the  two  kings  that  the 
the  produce  has  greatly  increase<l  aince,  owing  to  deiupuAs  j Christian  would  assist  Vahya  in  regaining  jHis-ocssion  of 
from  tlie  nmiiufactureri  c;  i.yon  and  other  towns  in  die  Valencia.  Alfonso  did  so ; but  scarcely  luid  Yah)  a 
south  of  France.  Tlie  export  of  fruit  from  Valencia  is  | reigneti  two  yeais  when  a portion  of  liia  sulgccts  revolted 
also  considerable,  particularly  of  raisins.  Tlie  raisins  are  against  him.  and  at  the  instigation  of  :ui  iiimieiitial  chief, 
of  two  kinds,  the  mnscate),  and  an  inferior  and  smaller  ! named  Ibn  Jehiif,  loudly  called  upon  him  to  disnn'^s  the 
raison,  called  inisa  dr  tcgia ; but  neither  is  etpial  to  the  ! Castilian  bauds  which  be  still  retained  in  bis  pay.  \ uhya 
raiuDS  of  Malaga.  In  1H29,47.(K>U  quintals  of  the  iHut,  ' was  obliged  to  yield,  and  the  Chridians  under  Alvar  Vauez 
■Jtd  42.000  of  the  inferior  sort,  were  eX{K>rted.  exclusi\ely  vvere  accordingly  expelled  from  his  doiniiiiuiis.  This  being 
for  the  English  market.  The  export  of  tigs,  oil,  and  wine  , done,  Ibn  Jehkf,  vvho  was  in  coiTespondence  with  the  Almo- 
from  the  province  and  different  jioits  of  Valencia  is  also  | ravides.  attacki'd  the  royal  ^iiilace,  slew  Vahya,  and  sur- 
ver)  great, parlicularlv  the  wine,  called  Beni  Carlo,  which  rendered  the  city  to  them.  The  news  of  tin's  revolution 
comes  from  a town  df  that  name.  This  wine  is  chiefly  j having  reached  Uodrigo  Dnu  <!e  Bivai*,  better  known 
shipped  to  Cette,  whence  much  of  it  comes  by  the  canal  | Uie  Cid,  who  about  that  lime  was  iiidiscnminately  assail- 
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in"  Ibe  Mt>onnh  dominions,  he  mArched  to  Valencia  and  ] 
besieged  the  place,  on  the  plt-a  that  the  mtmlered  Sultan 
was  his  Inend  aiid  ally.  Ailor  u aiege  ol*  several  months  | 
Valencia  was  taken,  and  Ibn  Jch&t*  wa«  burnt  alive  in  the  ; 

firincipal  square  of  the  city.  The  Alinoravides,  however, 
la^tenin^  from  all  parts  of  Spain,  Kmlri^o  wwi  compelled 
to  evacuate  the  jilace.  Owin^r  to  this  momcntaiy  occupa- 
tion of  Valencia  by  the  bands  commanded  by  Kodrigo  de 
Bivar,  the  city  received  the  name  of  Valencia  del  Cid. 
Valencia  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  Almoravides.  and 
after  them  of  the  Almohades,  until  Jayme  I.  of  Aragon 
look  it  from  Zeyyfm  Ibn  Mardanish  on  the  2yth  of  Se}>- 
tember,  a.d.  12tS.  Valencia  was  taken  bv  the  French 
under  Suchet,  in  1812,  and  held  bv  them  till  .lune,  1813. 

Valencia  is  nearly  circular,  and  about  24  miles  round: 
it  is  enclosed  by  massive  walls  built  by  the  Moors,  flanked 
at  itdervaU  by  round  towers.  The  ffates  are  four  ; that  of 
the  Cid  (la  puerta  del  Cid)  being  very  remarkable  for  its 
architecture.  The  streets,  like  those  of  most  Moorish-built 
cities,  are  narrow,  crookeil,  unpaved,  and  frequently  desti- 
tute of  thorouj^fares  ; but  lluise  which  have  been  lately 
built  on  the  site  of  demolisheil  conventa  and  churches  are 
wider  and  tolerably  well  paved.  The  city  is  furnished  with 
public  sewers  of  great  solidity,  which  are  said  to  be  the 
work  of  the  Romans : it  has  also  good  quays,  faced  with 
Slone  and  planted  with  trees,  which  line  the  whole  length 
of  the  Guadalaviar.  Tlte  cathedral  is  of  mixed  archi- 
tecture, with  a very  lofty  tower  called  ‘el  Miquelete,’  from 
the  top  of  whicli  a Cv»mmanding  view  of  the  whole  plain 
or  • hiierta  ’ of  Valencia  U obtained.  It  contains  nume- 
rous altars  richly  decorattsl  with  gilt-work  and  the  finest 
marbles  obtained  from  the  quarries  in  the  province,  as 
well  as  with  jwiintings  by  Juan  de  Juanes,  Espinosa, 
Ribalta,  Victona,  a pupil  of  Carlo  Maratti,  ami  other  paint- 
ei-s  of  the  Valencian  Kchoul.  The  Lonja  (Exchange  . the 
custom-house,  el  Temple,  a palace  built  bv  Charles  III.  for 
the  militarv'  order  of  Monlesa,  the  attibbishopa  palace,  the 
college  of  rius  V.,  and  several  noble  residences,  are  worthy 
of  notice.  The  tfniversity,  founded  in  1411,  wo-s  formerly 
considered  the  iK^t  in  S|Miin,  pai’ticularly  for  the  study  of 
medicine.  In  1830  it  had  nearly  2''Xi()  sludeuts.  Tliere 
wa.s  once  a magnificent  library  attached  to  it,  which  con- 
tained a valuable  collection  of  antient  maTuiscripts,  matle 
bv  the  celebrated  Perex  Uayer,th«  author  of  the  work  • De 
Nunimis  Saniaritanis.’  Valencia,  1781,  and  other  learticd 
works;  but  it  was  entirely  burnt  by  the  explosion  of  a 
shell  during  tlie  P^nsular  war:  another  library  has  since 
been  formed  with  the  books  of  the  suppressed  convenU, 
a.s  well  aa  a gallerv  of  paintings  and  sculpture,  collected  | 
from  the  various  religious  houses  in  the  province.  Besides 
the  uni%‘ersity,  there  arc  at  Valencia  six  colleges  and  many  ' 
inferior  academies ; as  well  as  a public  school  where  the 
fine  arts  are  gratuitously  taught.  j 

To  the  west  of  Valencia  is  a laige  lake,  called  Al-bufcra,  I 
the  waters  of  which  are  used  in  irrigating  the  ricc-grounds  ^ 
in  the  plain.  The  port  of  Valencia  is  at  Grao.  about  two  i 
miles  distant.  It  is  connected  with  the  city  by  a broad 
planted  avenue,  which  constitutes  a favourite  promenorle  | 
for  the  inhabitants.  The  harbour  is  suitable  only  for 
lioatH,  and  the  roadstead  U exposed  to  the  south  and  south- 
west gales.  Various  ])Iaus  have  tn'en  suggested  to  rtmder 
it  more  commodious,  but  hitherto  they  have  protluced 
little  or  no  effect.  There  are  sevcial  histories  of  Valencia, 
among  which  Ih.-it  of  Martin  V'icvana  {Cronyca  de  in  In-  \ 
rii/tn  y Coronadti  Ciudad,  i*c.,  Valencia,  1504,  fol.)  ia  con-  ; 
aiilcrwl  the  beat.  There  ia  another,  by  Eacolano  {Hi*tnria 
df  la  InfiiPrte  Ciudad  y lieyuu  di'  I'aimicia,  Val.,  lGlO-11, 
fol.).  According  to  Mifiano,  the  population  of  Valencia, 
in  1828,  amounted  only  to  65,81t);  but  it  is  generally  l>e- 
lioveil  to  have  considerably  increiuwd  since.  The  inhaljit- 
auta  are  diiefly  devoted  to  agriculture,  although  many 
branches  of  trade  flmnish  in  the  cifv.  Velvets,  taffetas, 
flowered  damask,  and  other  silk-stutts  arc  btill  nmmifac- 
tureil.  though  not  to  audi  an  amount  as  when  the 
market.s  of  Bjianifth  America  were  open  to  them.  Wool- 
lens, camlets,  hats,  table-linen,  gauxes,  artificial  flowers, pot- 
tery and  eazthenwaixs  glass,  paper,  arc  also  made  in  small 
quantities. 

nicro  are  in  Spain  several  other  towns  called  Valencia ; 
as  Valencia  de  Alcantara,  in  the  province  of  K-Mrema- 
dura,  not  fur  from  the  iVouliera  of  Portugal ; Valencia  del 
Ventoso.  also  in  Kstremadum,  Valencia  de  Don  Juan,  in 
the  province  of  Leon,  &c. 


VALENCIENNES,  a town  in  France,  capital  of  an  ar- 
rondiMement  in  the  de]»artment  of  Noixl,  1 14  miles  in  a 
direct  line  north-north-east  of  Paris,  or  123  miles  by  the 
road  through  Senlis,  Rove,  Peronne,  and  Cambray ; in 
30“  21'  N.  lat.  and  3'“  31'  long. 

The  name  of  this  town  (which  it  I>atinized  Valentianac^ 
seems  to  indicate  a Roman  origin,  but  it  is  not  mentioned 
by  any  antient  writer,  nor  does  any  hi.Htorical  interest 
attach  toji>|Bntil  quite  mod^i  times.  It  was  taken  by 
IvOuis  XllilBt).  1G77,  and  wa^fortified  by  Vauban  ; and 
fcy  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen,  a.d.  1078,  was  ceded  to 
trance.  It  was  taken  by  the  allies  after  a brave  defence 
in  the  earlv  part  of  the  revohitionar>’  war  (1793),  and  re- 
taken easily  by  the  French  the  next  year.  The  town  is 
situated  on  the  river  Escaut  or  Schelde,  by  which  it  is 
divided  into  two  uneaual  )>arU,  the  greater  part  being  on 
the  south-east  or  rignt  bank  of  the  river.  The  town  is 
irregularly  laid  out  and  ill  built.  The  fortifications  are 
extensive,  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  towT,  is  a citadel  in 
an  island  formed  by  the  Escaut.  There  is  a good  place 
or  sfpiare,  and  lire  front  of  the  town-house  deserves 
notice. 

The  population  of  Valenciennes,  in  1820,  was  10,841 ; in 
1831.  18.053;  in  1836,  10,400.  The  chief  manufactures 
are  of  linens  and  lawns ; but  lace,  cambric,  earthenware, 
children's  toys,  and  powder-blue  are  made ; and  wire- 
weaving, dyeing,  and  tanning  are  carried  on ; there  are 
a numlHT  of  mills  and  a great  number  of  forges  fur  iron. 
Near  the  town  are  the  important  coal-works  of  Auxin  or 
. Anzain.  [Anzin.]  Trade  is  carried  on  iii  coal,  fire- 
I wooil,  timber,  com,  and  seeds  for  oil. 

Valenciennes  has  a subordinate  couK  of  justice  and  n 
commercial  tribunal,  and  one  or  two  government  oflices, 
iiiiiitury  or  fiscal.  Tliere  are  a high  school  fur  the  com- 
mune, a public  library  of  8000  volumes,  a society  of 
sciences,  arts,  commerce,  and  industrj’ ; a gallery  of  pic- 
tures ami  an  academy  fur  jiainting;  a museum  of  natural 
history  ; three  hospitals  one  of  them  for  fuumlUngs  another 
for  the  military',  and  the  third  a general  hospital ; and  four 
establishments  of  the  Slsteia  of  Charity. 

The  arrondiwtemeiit  of  Valenciennes  has  an  area  of  244 
sipiare  miles,  ami  comprehends 80  communes:  it  Is  divided 
into  seven  eantons  or  districts,  each  under  a justice  of  the 
pence  ; the  pojiuiation  was  123,272  in  1831,  and  130, tHB 
in  IKUk 

(Malte-Bnm,  Ghif^raphie ; Dupin,  Forree  Produclivee, 
tie  ia  Frunee ; bictionna}re  Geographique  Vni- 

VALENS,  FLA'VIUS.  emperor  of  Constantinople, 
reigned  from  a.d.  301  to  378.  He  was  a brother  of  Flavius 
Valentinian,  who,  alter  being  proclaimed  emperor  in  a.d. 
301.  made  Valens  hU  colleague,  and  gave  to  him  the 

f^ovenuneni  of  the  Eastern  empire,  and  Constantinople  as 
lis  capital.  The  year  after  his  acce«ion,  while  he  was 
staying  at  Caesarea  in  Syria,  he  received  intelltgcnce  of  n 
rebellion,  which  was  headed  by  Procopius,  a Ciliciau,  who 
assumed  the  purple  at  Constantinople.  Valens  himself  was 
in  despair  at  the  news,  and  would  have  resigned  hiniiU’lf 
to  his  fate,  but  the  courage  and  resolution  of  his  generals 
saved  him  ; and  in  the  two  engagenu-uts  of  Thyalira  and 
Nacosia,  Pro<‘opius  was  deserted  by  bis  troo|«  and  con- 
ducted by  some  of  his  own  followers  to  the  camp  of  the 
enemy,  where  he  was  immediately  beheaded,  a.d.  306. 
The  year  after  this  victory  Valens  marched  witli  an  army 
across  the  ]>anul>c  against  the  Goths,  who  had  supporteil 
the  usurper  Procopius.  During  the  war  which  now  en- 
sued. anu  lasted  fur  upwards  of  two  years,  the  Goths  acted 
on  the  defensive.  In  the  thirtl  year  the  Goths  suffered  a 
great  defeat,  and  Athnnaric,  the  ju<lge  of  the  V'isigotlis 
sued  for  peace  and  obtained  it.  a.d.  369.  Valens  returned 
to  Consta:)tinopie  in  triumph.  Alxxit  the  same  time  he 
was  threatened  with  a war  by  Persia,  but  he  confined  him- 
self to  the  protection  of  Anuenia,  without  letting  matters 
come  to  an  open  war.  ilU  empire  now  enjoved  peace  for 
si'vcral  years,  during  wUeh  some  wise  regulations  in  llio 
administration  and  legislation  were  made.  In  a.d.  '175  his 
bruthcr  \'alentinian  died,  and  Valens  was  thus  deprived  of 
a wise  advincr  at  a time  when  he  wa.s  most  in  need  of  him. 
In  the  year  following  the  Huns  entered  Europe  from  Asia, 
and  after  having  subdued  the  Alani,  pressed  upon  the  Goths 
north  of  the  Danube,  some  of  whom  were  likewise  sub- 
dued. About  2lH),0t)0  Visigoths  took  refuge  in  The  Roman 
territory  as  suppliants,  ami  obtained  permission  to  settle  in 
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it.  They  were  soon  followed  by  hosts  of  Geuthninpi.  or 
OstroiroUiH.  who  crossed  the  Danube  without  having  a&ked 
the  permission  of  the  Koman*.  The  Goth*  soon  found 
themselves  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  vexations  from  the 
Roman  officers : in  consequence  of  which  a part  of  them, 
headed  by  Fiitirem,  took  up  arms,  defeated  the  Romans 
near  Mar^ianopidis,  and  be;ntn  ravaging  the  country. 
Valons  had  beenstayiiiK  during  the  last  years  at  Antioch, 
watching  the  proceeding  of  the  Persiana^|d  was  still 
there  when  these  events  ^‘eurred.  Two  pIBrals  whom 
he  sent  to  Pannonia  were  unable  to  effect  ainjihini;  aifaintt 
the  Goths.  Fritifforn  secured  the  assistance  of  the  eavaln- 
of  the  lluns  and  the  Alani,  and  at  last  Valens  himseir 
hastened  with  an  army  of  veterans  fVom  Syria  a^nst  the 
Goths.  A sliirht  adsantage  twined  hy  his  general  Setias- 
tianus  eml>oidcned  him  so  much  that  ho  hastened  to  fis:ht 
a decisive  battle  in  the  neighl>ourhood  of  Adrianople 
before  the  cmpeior  of  the  West  could  come  to  his  assist^ 
ance.  Hie  victory  of  the  Goths  on  that  memoral)le  day  in 
A.u.  H7S  wau  so  complete,  that  scarcely  the  third  pail  of 
the  Koman  army  escaped.  Valens  liimself  was  wounded 
and  carrie<l  to  his  tent,  which,  according  to  some  accounts, 
wius  set  on  fire  by  the  barbarians,  and  the  emperor  ended 
his  life  in  the  fiames. 

Valens,  who  at  the  time  of  liis  elevation  was  in  his  thirty- 
sixth  was  a man  of  a passionate  and  also  of  a cniel 
clwracter,  and  always  lent  a ready  ear  to  informers.  Most 
of  the  noble  acts  of  his  reign,  such  as  his  legislative  mea- 
sures, the  establishment  of  schools,  ami  the  reduction  of 
taxes,  were  owing  pai  tly  to  the  influence  of  his  brother,  to 
whom  he  was  sincerely  attached,  and  partly  to  the  wisdom 
and  virtue  of  his  prsd'ect  Sallust.  During  the  first  year  of 
his  reigii  he  imitated  the  toleration  of  his  iirotlicr;  but 
afler  he  had  received  baptism  at  the  hands  of  the  Arian 
bishop  Eudoxus,  he  mlopted  his  theological  view'K,  and 
jicrsecuted  those  who  differed  fixun  liim. 


Cota  orVaLru. 

Drltiali  Muwum.  Actual  rite. 

(Animianus  Marcellinus,  xxvi.-xxxi. ; Aurelius  Victor, 
A'pi/o/Me,  4(>;  Orosius,  vii.  32;  Sozomen,  vi.  8:  compare 
Gibbon,  Decline  amt  Fall^  chaps.  25,  2d.) 

VALENTIN,  MOiSE,  a French  painter  of  great  abiKty, 
bom  at  Coulomiers,  in  Urie,  in  16(K>.  Writers  differ  as  to 
the  Christian  name  of  Valentin  : some  call  him  Muses,  and 
others  Peter.  He  was  first  educated  in  the  school  of 
Vuuet ; he  afierwanU  viMitiHl  Italy,  and  adopted  the  style  of 
Michel  Angelo  Caravaggio,  in  which  he  painted  several 
admiiable  pictures,  and  he  became  one  of  the  best  of  the 
naiurahntt,  or  followers  of  Caravaggio,  at  Rome,  although 
he  died  m lt>32,  aged  only  thirty-two.  Valentin  died  of  a 
fever  in  consequence  of  taking  a cold  bath  on  a hot  sum- 
mer*H  evening,  alter  smoking  and  drinking  wine  to  excess. 
Cardinal  Francesco  Barberini,  nephew  of  Pojie  Urtmn  VIII., 
was  a great  {matron  to  Valentin,  and  employed  him  to 
paint  several  pictures  for  him.  a Death  of  .John  the  IJap- 
tist.  and  others:  it  was  also  through  his  interest  that 
V'alentin  was  commissioned  to  paint  an  altar-piece  for  St. 
Peter's,  of  the  Martyrdom  of  S.S,  Proceaso  and  Martiniano. 
Tliere  is  also  in  the  t'onini  palace  an  excellent  picture  by 
him  of  the  Denial  by  Pi-ter.  He  did  not  often  point  reli- 
gious subjects : his  favourite  pictui^  were  scenes  from 
common  life,  a.s  soldiers  playing  at  cards,  fortune-tellers, 
concerts,  and  tavern  scenes,  &c.  He  painted  with  case 
and  rapidity,  generally  from  nature,  had  a light  touch,  and 
coloured  well  and  forcibly,  hut  hisdrawing  is  ofien  incorrect, 
and  his  forms  are  vulgar.  Therii  are  eleven  fueces  hy 
Valentin  in  the  I.ouvre  at  l^aris,  but  his  works  are  not 
numerous ; several  of  them  have  been  engraved.  N.  Pous- 
sin ami  Valentin  were  contemporaries  at  Rome,  and  were 
great  friends. 

(Baglionc,  I'ite  dr'  Pittori,  Stc.\  D’ArgenviHe,  Abrf^i 
>.U  lit  Fir  drt  pluf  fttmmr  Printrre.) 

VALENTINIaN  I..  KLA'VIUS,  a Roman  emperor, 
who  reigned  from  \.o.  3fri  to  a.o.  375.  He  was  a son  of 


count  Oratian,  and  a native  of  C'ibalis  in  Pannonia.  He 
distinguished  himself  as  a gallant  warrior  in  various  cam- 
paigns ; his  mind  was  unenrrupted  by  the  sophistries  of  the 
age.  and  his  body  was  strong  and  healtlu'.  After  the  death 
of  Jovian  in  a.d.  31J4,  Valentinian,  then  at  the  age  of  43, 
was  proclaimed  emperor  at  Nicaea,  although  he  himself 
was  absent  at  .\iicyra,  and  had  never  employed  any  means 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  hinxseif  to  tnat  high  station. 
Shortly  after  his  accession  he  dividiKl  the  empire  l>ctwcen 
him.«elf  and  his  brother  Valens,  reserving  for  himself  the 
western  portion.  [Valens.]  The  frontiers  of  the  empire 
were  Bucce»*>4vely  exposed  to  great  danger  during  his 
reign.  The  Alemanni  and  Btirgumlians  penetrated  into 
Gaul  from  the  east,  the  Franks  from  the  north,  and  the 
Saxons  roatle  inroaiU  from  the  sea.  The  l^cts  ami  Scots 
preyed  forward  IVom  the  north,  and  ravaged  the  province 
of  Britain.  Valentinian  chose  Paris  ns  the  central  point 
for  his  operations  against  the  bartiarians,  and  through  his 
general,  Jovimia,  he  gained  a great  victory  over  the  Alc- 
manni  in  a.d.  360.  'Die  year  following  he  was  attacked 
by  a dangerous  illness,  and  on  his  recovery  he  raised  hia 
son  Gratian  to  the  rank  of  Augustus.  Britain  was  in  the 
meantime  delivered  from  the  inrood.i  of  the  Ihcts  and 
Scots  by  count  Theodosius,  who  recovered  the  country  as 
far  as  the  wall  of  Antoninus.  In  a.d.  308  the  Alemamii 
renewed  their  attacks  upon  eastern  Gaul,  and  plundered 
Moguntiacum  Mainz’ ; but  Valentinian  drove  them  back, 
crowed  the  Rhine,  and  defeated  them  in  their  own  coun- 
try'. near  Solirinum  (Sehraetzingen  or  Sulzbach and  aa 
they  retreated  into  their  forwits,  the  emperor  rcerossed  the 
Rhine,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Treves.  With  the 
view  of  securing  the  eastern  frontier  of  Gaul  against  ftir- 
Iher  inroatU  of  the  neighbouring  Germans,  Valentinian 
Uiilt  a line  of  forlifications  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
and  a bridge  of  boats  on  the  Rhino  at  .Mngnntiaoum. 
Peace  was  also  concluded  with  Macriamis,  king  of  the 
Alemanni.  and  security  on  that  side  was  for  the  present 
firmly  established.  The  Saxons,  in  one  of  the  predatory 
inroads  on  the  coa.st  of  Gaul,  were  likewise  defeated,  and 
all  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Unmans  were  cut  to 
pieces.  After  these  victories  and  the  establishment  of 
peace,  Valentinian  celebrated  a splendid  triumph  at  Treves, 
and  the  orator  Q.  Aurelius  Symmachus  proclaimed  the 
valour  and  enterprising  spirit  ot‘  the  emperor,  nioodosius, 
who  after  the  recovery  of  Britain  had  Dcen  raised  to  the 
rank  of  magister  equitum,  was  sent,  in  a.d.  ^172,  into 
Africa,  whero  Firmiis  had  revolted  (Mli^sct  himself  mi  os 
an  independent  prince.  Firmus  was  conquered  by  Theo- 
dosius, and  reduced  to  such  extremities  that  he  put  sn  end 
to  his  own  life.  a.d.  ;fT3.  While  peace  was  thu.s  restond 
in  Africa,  the  Quadi  and  Sannatae  rose  in  amis  and  in- 
vaded Pannonia.  Vnlentininn  himself  set  out  from  Trevea 
at  the  head  of  hia  army,  drove  the  baibarinits  across  the 
Danube,  and  pursuetl  them  into  Hungary.  He  ravaged 
the  country,  and  put  to  death  all  the  Qiiaih  who  fell  into 
hU  hands.  The  barbarians,  despairing  of  success,  «>nt 
ambassadors  to  the  cmjieror  to  sue  for  panlon  anti  penrr. 
Valentinian,  who  was  .staving  at  Bregi'tio  when  they  ar- 
rived, poured  out  against  them  all  his  indignation.  During 
this  excitement  he  broke  a blood-vessel  and  was  choked, 
A.D.  375.  Valentinian  was  a man  of  sober  luid  temperate 
habits,  and  observed  a general  toleration  toward.s  persons 
of  all  creeds,  without  however  entertaining  any  indifference 
or  contempt  for  the  ('hristian  religion.  But  he  was  of  a 
pjwwionate  cliaracter,  which  often  le<l  him  to  acts  of  cruelty. 

condition  of  his  subj«>cts,  and  ot  Italy  in  particular, 
wss  greatly  improverl  hy  his  wise  legislation. 

(Aramian.  ^^arcelHn.  xxvi,-xxx. : Zosimus,  iii.  36.  &c., 
iv,  I,  See.;  S.  Aurelius  Victor,  kpitomr^  -1"):  compare 
Gibbon,  Drrlinrnnd  FiUf.  chap.  25.) 

VALENTINIAN  H..  FL.\K'IUS.  n1«o  called  Valen- 
tinian  the  Younger,  was  a son  of  Valentinian  I.  by  his 
wife  JuBtina,  aiul  wa*  only  four  years  old  at  the  time  when 
his  father  died.*  Gratian,  who  had  been  raised  to  the  rank 
of  Augustus  in  a.d.  tkr?.  succeeded  Valentinian  I.  in  a,d. 
375,  and  made  his  brother,  Valentinian  the  Younger,  his 
colleague  in  the  government  of  the  empire,  a>«igTtiiigto  him 
the  prnefecture  of  Italy  and  the  western  part  of  lllyricum. 
His  mothe  r .Iu«.1ina  was  to  reign  in  his  name,  until  he  should 
become  of  age.  Gratian  was  gnatly  attached  to  voimg 
Valentinian.  but  his  giivernment  was  more  nominaf  thnn 
real,  since  Gratian  in  fhet  govetruNl  the  whole  of  the  West- 
ern empire,  Tliy  education  of  Valentinian  was  left  to  hi* 
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mother,  who,  being  an  Arian,  emleavoureU  to  injitil  the 
same  opiuioiw  into  the  mind  ol'  her  »on.  Theh  residence 
was  at  hliUu,  and  when  Justiiia  requested  Uie  archbistiop 
Ambrose  to  aKsipi  a c!jiux*h  for  the  use  of  herself  and  her 
son.  that  they  might  exercise  divine  worsliip  according  to 
the  Arian  foims,  Ainbruse  strenuously  refused  to  comply 
KviUi  her  request,  llus  gave  rise  to  tumults  at  Milan,  in 
wiiiehtlie  life  of  tl>e  young  emperor  hiinself  was  endan- 
gered. 'ilie  eourt  howe\er  was  at  last  obliged  to  give  way 
to  the  archbinliup  ; but  an  edict  was  promulgate  in  the 
uame  of  the  emperor,  which  granted  the  free  exercise  of 
religion  to  all  Christiana,  which  again  created  great  dis* 
turbances.  [Amuko!<k.]  Maximus,  who  alter  the  death 
of  Gi-atiau,  in  a.u.  had  been  recognised  as  the  lawful 
sovereign  of  Guul.  Spain,  and  Britain,  on  condition  tiiat 
he  should  leave  Valcntinian  unntolcstcd  in  the  government 
of  Italy,  was  templed  by  tlie  religious  disputes  in  Italy  to 
make  himself  master  of  that  country  also;  and  while  he 
feigned  a faithful  attachment  to  Voientinian,  he  invaded 
Italy,  llie  atfrighted  Justina  fled  with  her  two  children, 
Valentininn  and  Galla,  to  Tliessalonica,  to  implore  the  pro> 
tcction  of  Theodosius.  The  usurper  was  conquered,  and 
Valenliuiati  wa.s  u*>itored  to  his  tmone,  a.o.  3i^.  [Thko- 
Dosius.]  Justina  did  not  long  survive  this  event,  and  after 
her  death  VaJentiman  gave  up  his  Arian  hereMes,  and 
thus  gained  the  attachment  and  adiniiation  of  hk  subjects. 
Peace  was  thus  restwed  in  Italy,  but  another  usurper  arose 
in  Gaul.  Count  Arboi^tes  strove  to  gain  the  sovereignty 
of  the  West.  Voientinian  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded 
to  go  to  Gaul  himself,  a.o.  392.  While  staying  at  Vienne, 
in  the  midat  of  his  secret  enemies,  he  ventured  to  oppose 
the  arrogance  of  Arbogastes,  and  a few  days  afterwards,  on 
the  loth  of  May.  3U2,  he  was  found  strangled  in  his  own 
apartment,  liis  body  was  conveyetl  to  Milan,  and  the  fu* 
iicml  oration  which  Ambrose  delivered  over  it  is  still  ex- 
tant. 


Coin  ot  Valcntiniu  11. 

UritiaH  Mnarutti.  Actual 

(Paul.  Diacon..  ii. ; Pomponius  l^et.  in  Valent.;  Oro* 
lius.  vii.,  35;  S.  Aurelius  Victor,  Epitome^  48:  compare 
Gibbon,  Di'cline  and  Fail,  chap.  27.) 

VALENTINIAN  III.,  PLACPDIUS,  a Roman  em- 
peror, son  of  Constantins  by  Galla  Placidia.  In  a.d.  425, 
when  he  was  only  a boy  of  six  years,  his  uncle  Theodosius 
11.  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  Augustus,  and  assigned  to 
him  the  western  portion  of  the  empire,  which  his  mother 
Placidia  was  to  govern  in  his  n^e.  She  was  little  fit  for 
such  a task,  ami  the  contemptible  character  which  her  son 
aflertvards  displayed  was  probably  the  result  of  the  dissolute 
manner  in  which  slie  brought  him  up.  Her  two  generals, 
Aetius  and  Uonifacias,  who  have  justl?  been  called  the  last 
of  the  Romans,  might  yet  have  saveef  the  sinking  empire 
liad  they  acted  in  concord,  hut  the  enmity  between  them 
hastencil  its  downfall.  Gaul  was  constantiv  invaded  by 
fresh  hosts  of  barbarians,  but  Aelius  compelled  them  to 
sue  for  peace.  Africa,  where  Bonifacius  had  the  com- 
mand. was  lost,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  Genseric,  king  of 
the  Vandals.  In  a.d.  437,  Valcntinian  went  to  Constonti- 
uople.  and  married  Eudoxia.thedaughterof 'fheodosiusll. 
and  Kudocia.  When  he  had  readied  the  age  at  which  he 
might  ut  leaiit  have  taken  a part  in  the  administration  of 
his  empire,  he  passed  his  time  in  acta  of  wanton  cruelty 
and  debauchery,  leaving  the  administration  in  the  hands  of 
his  mother,  anil  the  conduct  of  the  wars  to  his  generals. 
After  the  death  of  Tlieodosius  II.,  in  whose  reign  the  East- 
ern  empire  had  been  ravaged  and  ransacked  by  the  Huns, 
Attiia,  their  king,  invaded  Gaul  and  destroyed  many  of  the 
most  flouribhing  cities.  But  in  a.d.  451  they  were  defeated 
in  the  plains  of  Chfilons  by  Aetius,  and  drven  back  across 
the  Rhine.  In  the  year  following  however  they  invaded 
Italy,  and,  as  Aetius  nad  not  sufficient  troops  to  meet  them 
in  n decisive  battle,  the  freedom  of  Italy  was  purcliased  by 
humiliation  and  givut  sacrifices.  The  greatness  of  Al4ius 
luul  long  nourished  the  secret  envy  and  jealousy  of  the 


impotent  Valenlinian,  and  in  a.d.  454  he  assassinated  him 
with  his  oivn  hand.  But  the  emperor  himself  did  not  long 
sunive  this  atrocious  act : on  the  IGth  of  March,  45.5,  he 
was  murdered  by  ilie  patrician  Pelronius  Maximus,  whose 
wife  had  iHien  violattKi  bv  Valcntiman,  and  who  now 
Usurped  the  throne  of  tlie  West. 


(Paul.  Diacon.,  v. ; Pomponiiis  Laet.  in  VaUut, : com 
pare  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  cdiaps.  33  and  35.) 

VALE'NZA  a town  of  Piedmont,  in  the  province  of 
Alessandria,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po,  in  the 
district  known  by  tlic  name  of  Monfermto,  and  on  the 
road  from  Alcssniulnato  Casale.  It  is  a fortified  town,  and 
has  sustained  several  sieges.  It  has  a communal  college, 
several  churches,  and  about  (XX)0  inhabitants.  {Calendario 
Sardo.) 

valerian^  [Valeriana.] 

VALERI  A'N'A,  a genus  of  plants,  the  type  of  the  natural 
order  Valerianacco^.  This  name  lias  a somewhat  doubtful 
origin.  Linnsus  supposed,  like  Gentiana^  Eupatorium, 
Teucriuni,  and  other  names,  that  it  was  derived  from  some 
distinguished  individual  of  the  name  of  Valerius ; whilst 
Caspar,  Bauhin,  Ambrosinus,  and  others  derive  it  from 
vfdere^  on  account  of  the  medical  virtues  of  some  of  the 
species. 

The  species  of  this  genus  are  herbs  or  undershmbs,  with 
very  variable  leaves,  and  mostly  rerldish-whitc  corj'mbosc 
flowers.  Tlie  limb  of  the  calyx  is  involute  during  flower- 
ing, but  it  at  last  unfolds  itself  in  the  form  of  a feathery 
pappus,  which  is  seated  on  the  inferior  ovary.  Tlie  corolla 
IS  mrundibutiform.  gibbous  at  the  base,  and  5-clcft.  Tlie 
stamens  arc  3,  and'  the  fruit  is  indehiscent,  1-ceIIed,  and 
, 1-seeded.  This  genus  presents  many  diversities  of  form, 
althoulh  its  speci(.«  are  obviously  closely  relnted.  Lin- 
. mens,  in  remarking  on  the  want  of  constancy  in  the  cha- 
j ractere  of  this  genus,  under  whidi  he  includeu  the  modem 
I genera  Fedia  and  Valertanelia,  observCN  ‘The  calyx  in 
I some  is  a scarcely  discernible  border ; in  others  5-clcft. 

; Tube  of  the  corolla  in  some  oblong ; in  a few  furnished 
with  a spur-shaped  nectary  ; in  others  very  short.  Its  limb 
in  some  equal ; in  others  lwo-lii>peiI,thc  upper  lip  divided. 
Stamens  in  several  three  ; in  some  two ; in  others  one  or 
four ; in  some  removed  to  a diflerent  flower  from  the 
pistil.  Stigma  in  some  3-cleft  ; in  others  emarginate  ; in 
others  globose.  Pericarp,  in  some  scarcely  any ; in  otliers 
a thick  capsule ; in  others  of  two  cells.  Seed  sometimes 
crowmed  with  feather)' dowm,  whose  form  is  various  ; some- 
times without  any.’  Nearly  100  s|>ecies  of  Valeriana  have 
been  enumerated,  of  which  12  are  European,  and  4 are 
British.  Thev  are  found  in  abundance  in  many  districts 
both  of  the  Old  and  New  World. 

V.  officinaiie,  the  Officinal  or  Great  Wild  Valerian,  is  a 
smooth  erect  plant  with  furrawed  stems,  with  all  the  leaves 
pinnated,  the  leaflets  being  serrated  and  lanceolate,  in  7 
or  R pairs  with  an  odd  one.  The  inflorescence  is  at  first  a 
corymb,  but  by  growth  becomes  a panicle.  The  fruit  is 
glabrous.  This  plant  is  a native  of  Europe,  and  by  the  sides 
of  rivers  and  in  ditches  and  moist  wchms  is  abundant  in 
Great  Britain,  'rhis  plant  was  introduced  into  medicine,  and 
admitU>d  into  the  Pharmacopeia,  on  account  of  its  being 
supposed  to  be  the  Phu  (foO)  of  Dioiicorides.  The  V.  Phu 
of  Linnsus  was  afterwards  supposed  to  be  the  genuine  Phu, 
but  Dr.  Siblhorp  discovered  another  species  of  Valerian  in 
Greece,  which  Smith  has  named  V.  Dtotcoridit,tM.d.  which 
is  probably  the  plant  of  Diuscorides.  The  root  has  a very 
strong  smell,  which  is  dependent  on  a volatile  oil.  It  is 
very  attractive  to  cats,  and  also  to  raU,  and  is  employed  by 
rat-catchers  to  decoy  rats.  It  is  much  employed  also  in 
medicine  at  the  present  day.  [Valeriana  OmciNALw 
— .Verfrcfi/  Prouertint  n/.] 

y.  rubra,  tne  Red  V’^alerian,  has  ovate  or  lanceolate 
leaves,  with  a spur  to  the  corolla  half  as  long  as  the  tube, 
and  one  stamen.  This  is  a native  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
the  levant,  the  north  of  Africa,  and  of  Mount  Vesuvius. 
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It  i»  admiltwl  into  the  Enelish  Flora  on  account  of  its  ' 
bci»K  found  wcaoionally  wild ; luit  as  it  is  a very  com- 
monly cultivated  plant,  there  is  no  reason  to  sujmwe  tliat 
it  is  anythin?  more  than  an  outcast  of  gardens.  Tins  plant 
with  four  other  species  iVom  the  Kenus  ralrruiwi  have 
been  made  by  De  (Jandolle  to  form  the  cemss  C^a/ninthu*. 
liie  leave*  have  a glaucous  asjH.'ct.  and  the  flower*  are  of 
a dark-red  colour.  A variety  is  recoidetl  with  narrow 
leaves,  and  another  with  while  flowenj.  Tlie  root  of  tins 
plant  has  a sweet  scent.  This  and  the  other  species  of 
Centranthus  arc  elegant  flowera  for  the  garden,  and  may 
be  eu^ilv  propagated  bv  seed : they  will  grow  in  any  com- 
mon soli  or  on  rockworlt. 

y.  dioica,  the  Small  Marsh  Valerian,  is  a glabrous  erect 
j)lnnt.  with  a striated  stem;  the  rwlical  leaves  ovale,  un- 
divided; those  of  the  stem  pinnatifid,  with  linear  oblong 
leaflets;  the  stamens  and  pistils  are  on  H’pamte  flowers  in 
ditterenl  plattls,  the  corvmbs  of  Htaminiferous  flowers  are 
loose,  those  of  the  pistilfiferous  flowers  are  emitracted  ; the 
IoIks  of  the  stigma  are  almost  united;  the  fruit  is  smootli. 
This  plant  is  a deciduous  herbaceous  perennial,  very  com- 
mon in  moist  meadows,  by  the  sides  of  rivers,  and  in 
ditctics  throughout  Kmope.  It  is  abuntlanl  in  some  parts 
of  flrvat  Britain.  lU  roots  are  oBen  snlrstitulcd  for  those 
of  the  y.  but  they  possess  little  medical  value. 

y.  pyrenaic’^,  the  I*>'renean  or  Heart-leaved  Valerian, 
has  the  corolla  gibbous  at  the  base,  the  leaves  all  pin- 
nattnl.  the  leaflets  lanceolate,  nearly  uniform  and  serrated, 
'lliis  plant  is  a native  of  the  Pyrenees,  but  has  been  nbtin- 
danlly  cultivated  in  British  gardens.  It  is  ]m)t>ably  from 
this  source  that  it  has  become  to  be  a wild  jdant  in  Scot- 
land, growing  in  woods  about  Glasgow  and  Kdinbuigh. 
jVIost  of  the  Valerians  on  account  of  the  iVatbcrv  nature 
of  their  calyx,  may  have  their  fruit  conveyed  to  a distance, 
and  thus  germinate  far  from  the  spot  where  they  were 
originally  planted. 

y.  Dio$coridi$,  the  antient  Grecian  Valerian,  is  an  erect 
glabrmis  plant,  with  the  lower  leaves  ninnat^,  and  the 
leaflets  toothed  and  ovate,  the  terminal  one  larged;  the 
upper  leaves  with  equal  lanceolate  toothed  leaflets ; in- 
florescence paniculate.  This  plant  was  first  de.^enbed  by 
Smith,  ill  the  ‘ Flora  Gra-ca,'  Dr.  Sibthorp  having  dis- 
covered it  near  the  river  Limyrus  in  Lycta.  WotVssor 
Kdw,ml  Forbes,  in  hi.s  late  visit  to  Lycia,  mot  with  this 
plant  in  great  abundance  over  a large  district.  It  is  a 
drc  iduoiis  perennial  about  two  feet  high,  and  is  a very 
distinct  species  and  typical  of  the  genus,  llie  y.  Halim 
of  I^imarck  closely  lesembles  this  species,  and  Smith 
thought  it  might  be  the  same.  It  is  said  to  have  four 
stamens. 

y.  l*hu.  the  Garden  Valerian,  is  an  erect  glabrous  plant 
with  square  smooth  stems;  the  root-leaves  entire,  oblong 
or  elliptic  ; lho«c  of  the  stem  pinnatifid,  with  oblong  lobes  ; 
the  cory ml>s  panicled  ; lobes  of  the  stigma  :) ; fruit  smooth, 
exccjrt  in  two  liairy  lines.  This  plant  is  a native  of  Europe, 
in  Belgium,  Alsatia,  Switzerland,  SiteMa.  Sic.  It  has  a 
thick  matted  pale-green  root.  The  flowers  are  white  and 
give  out  a pleasant  *mell.  It  was  supposed  by  Linneeus  to 
be  tlie  antient  PAu.  Phu  is  the  ^Vrabic  name  of  this  species. 

'file  preceding  species  are  for  the  most  part  exclusively 
Ennvpcan  : about  28  species  have  been  aescribed  as  in- 
habitants of  the  New  M orld,  resembling  generally  in  struc- 
ture ami  in  properties  the  European  sja'cic*. 

f \ fW/ifti,  t.’eltic  Nnrd,  or  iSard  Valerian,  is  a glabrous 
plant  with  entire  obtuse  leaves,  the  radical  ones  being 
obovate,  those  of  the  sitem  linear;  the  stems  are  simple  ; 
the  flowers  disposed  in  racemose  spikes,  and  the  fniit  hairy. 
This  plant  is  a native  of  France.  Italy,  Illyria,  and  Switzer- 
land. in  alpine  districts.  Its  roots  are  sweet-iscented  and  of 
a l»lm  k colour.  1 he  roots  of  this  plant  arc  still  imported 
into  Egypt,  for  the  puiqKwe  of  perfuming  the  water  used 
m hntlis.  'fhev  very  closely  Tt*«*mble  in  fonn  and  smell 
tho«e  of  the  STardostachys.  which  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  yields  the  spikenani  of  the  antients.  [SeiKKN\RU.] 

/■.  Iltirdtnrkti.  Hardwick  s Valerian,  is  an  erect  downy 
plant,  with  striated  villous  stems:  root-leaves  cordate,  nn- 
djviiled,  tiuwe  of  the  stem  sessile,  remote,  pinnate  ; corymbs 
at  length  panicled;  stamens  inclosed ; fruit  tetragonal, 
hairy  ; stigma  jMobed.  lliU  plant  i»  a native  of  Nepaiil. 
ll  attains  a height  of  about  three  feet.  The  root  has  a strong 
scent  like  the  common  Valerimi,  and  is  used  by  the  Hin< 
ilus  III  medic'.nc  in  the  same  maniii'T  ns  the  common 
\ alerian  in  this  country.  TliU  is  the  plant  which  tjir 


William  Jones,  in  his  ‘Asiatic  Kesearches,’  supposed  to 
yield  the  Spikenara.  or  Jatamansi  of  the  Hindus.  [Scikk- 
N.vRO  ; VAi.r-fti\SACfe.«.]  Tlierc  arc  about  eight  other 
species  of  Valerian  natives  of  Asia,  ail  of  them  having  her- 
bactous  stems,  and  with  the  iicculiar  aromatic  property 
of  the  genus  more  or  less  developed. 

Many  of  the  species  of  Valeriana  arc  introduced  into 
the  garden,  for  which  their  ornamentai  flowers,  easy 
culture,  and  hardy  habits  well  adapt  tliem.  Those  fiom 
warmer  climates  should  he  grown  in  pots,  in  order  that 
thev  may  be  removed  to  the  greenhouse  during  the  winter 
months.  Most  of  the  species  may  be  projmgate«l  by 
ing  their  roots  and  planting  them  out  in  the  aiitunm  or 
spring  lieason  where  they  arc  to  grow ; or  they  may  be 
raised  fiom  seed  sown  at  the  same  seasons  and  in  the  same 
situations. 

Don's  Miller;  Cyc.uf  Pianti;  Hookers  lintith  Fltjra  ; 
Koch,  Flora  Orrmanica.) 

VALERIA'NA  OFFICINA'US— .Vrt/ica/  Proj^rtien 
i(f.  The  root,  or  more  properly  the  rhiroma  with  its  root- 
fibres,  of  this  species,  particularly  the  variety  teimed 
tyfretlris,  is  used  in  me<hcine.  It  should  be  collected  in 
spring  before  it  sliows  flower,  or  late  in  autumn.  It  is 
best  from  plants  of  Dvo  orthree  yeaiw  old, which  grow  in  ele- 
vated stony  places  rather  than  in  very  moist  meadows.  It 
varies  considembly  in  appearance  and  in  its  si>n»ihlc  pro- 
perties, according  to  the  age  of  the  plant,  its  place  rf 
growth,  and  the  length  of  lime  it  has  been  kept.  The 
rhizoma  U small,  short,  rounded  or  ohiong,  truncated,  fur- 
nishcil  with  vejy  many  lOot-fibres.  which  are  about  the 
thickness  of  a straw',  and  from  two  to  mx  inehe*  long ; the 
colour  of  the  freslily  obtained  root  is  a dirty  yellowish- 
white;  the  con»»tence  fleshy;  hy  drying,  which  is  ousily 
effect^,  it  becomes  wrinkled,  more  yellow  or  browniah. 
and  in  time  dark.  The  root  gathered  in  spring  becomes 
most  wrinkled.  Tlie  odour  is  heavy,  penetrating,  and 
very  characteristic,  and  said  to  rewmble  that  of  the  urine 
of  cals.  This  odour  is  stiongcr  in  the  dried  than  the  frrsli 
root,  and  is  scarcely  impaireil  hy  time,  even  when  the 
access  of  the  air  is  fl'ceiy  allowed.  The  taste  is  acridly 
aioimriic,  <amphornceous,  and  liilter.  The  English  Va- 
lerian is  the  mo»t  esteemed  : it  is  abundant  in  Kent  and 
Rsbi'x,  and  the  wild  plant  is  to  lie  preferml  to  tliat  which 
is  cultivated  for  medical  use  at  .\shover  in  DerhyMhtre.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  this  root  is  oBen  confounded  or 
fraudulently  adulterated  with  that  of  the  Vulenana  dioica, 
which  is  smaller  and  of  much  feebler  odour,  and  that  of 
the  Geuin  urbaiium  or  oi'er/a,  which  is  plcasantlv  aromatic. 
Much  more  sctkms  is  the  confusion,  probably  always  acci- 
dental or  merely  from  ignorance,  oftne  genuine  root  with 
those  of  several  species  of  ranunculus,  or  crowfoot,  viz.  It. 
repens,  acris,  and  even  polyanthemos,  also  those  of  Sium 
angustifuiium  and  S.  Jatifohum,  or  more  rarely  Hcllcbonis 
niger  and  Aselepias  Vineetoxicum ; but  the  absence  of 
the  peculiar  odour  of  valerian,  or  the  presence  of  a very 
repulsive  one,  may  always  distinguUh  them  with  moderate 
attention. 

According  to  the  analysis  of  Trommwiorf  (J'lttmu/  tier 
Pharnnicie,x\\\\.,  Y>.  3),  100  parts  of  the  dried  root  yield 
of  volatile  oil  l-2,pecnIiarreMnousrxtractive  125,  gummy 
extractive  0-4,  soft  rvsin  6 2,  woody  fibre  70  7 ; by  distilla- 
tion  a volatile  fatty  acid  termed  valerianic  acid  is  obtaincil, 
lH*sides  the  volatile  oil.  The  medicinal  action  is  chiefly 
due  to  Uie  volatile  oil  and  extractive.  Valerian  is  eon- 
sidertKl  a crrrbro-sfttnal  stimulant,  large  doses  of  it  causing 
marked  excitement  of  the  nen  ous  sysleni.  not  only  of  the 
human  race,  but  ako  of  cats,  which  arc  remarkably  fond  of 
it.  In  the  slighter  forms  of  nervous  diseases  not  de- 
pcmleiil  on  any  change  of  structure  of  the  brain  or  spinal 
chord,  valerian  is  of  considerable  utility.  In  several  in- 
slances.  CKpecialiy  if  there  be  much  aridity  of  stomach,  iU 
beneficial  etfects  are  increased  by  combination  with  am- 
monia. In  other  instances  valenan  (in  jiowdcr)  greatly 
heightens  the  tonic  power  of  the  disulphatf  uf  yuinuit  the 
absence  uf  all  anuna  from  which  renders  it  inferior  as  a 
tonic  to  many  of  the  other  fui-ms  of  administering  bark. 
[Cinchona. f 

V.VLEHIANA^CE.'E,  a natural  order  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  Lindley's  Aggregose  group  of  Monopctalous  Kxo- 
gfiis.  Tlie  order  is  corripoM-ii  of  annual  or  perennial  herl>s 
i.  tmdershrulKi  with  op|K)^ite  cxslipulate  leaves.  All  Iho 
perennial  species  have  roots  more  or  less  strongly  S4'enteu  ; 
the  unmml  arc  mostly  inodorous.  The  flowers  are  either  cu- 
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lymbosc,  panicleil,  nv  in  bends:  sometimes  clianginj;  IW)m 
one  form  into  the  other.  Tlie  cniyx  is  superior,  tbe  limb 
eitlier  membranous  or  forming'  a feather)*  panpus,  The  co* 
rolla  is  tubular,  3h€-)obed,  regular  or  irregular,  and  some- 
times spurred  at  the  base.  The  stamens  vary  in  number  from 
1 to  5,  and  are  inserted  into  the  tube  of  the  corolla  alter- 
nately with  its  lobes.  Tlie  ovar)'  is  inferior  and  l-ccllcd, 
with  sometimes  2 imMrfect  and  aborted  cells ; the  ovule 
is  solitary  and  pemlulou^  the  style  simply  and  front  1 to 
3 stigmas.  The  embrv'o  U straignt  and  without  albumen, 
with  a superior  radicle.  These  plants  are  most  nearly 
alli^  to  Dipsaccm ; from  which  they  are  distinguished  by 
their  looser  inflorescence,  sensible  properties,  want  of 
albumen,  and  the  absence  of  an  involuceilum.  They  are 
more  remotely  related  to  Rubiacese.  They  are  natives  of 
temperate  climates  or  elevated  positions  m both  the  Old 
and  New  World.  ‘Hiey  are  more  abundant  in  the  north 
of  Asia,  Europe,  and  South  America,  than  in  Africa  or 
North  America, 


The  principal  uses  of  this  order  will  be  found  referred 
to  under  the  articles  Valbriana  ; Valbrianblla  ; and 
Spikknard.  The  genus  Nardostachyt  is  known  by  the 
following  characters : — the  limb  of  the  calyx  5-parted, 
with  the  lobes  ovate-oblong,  acute,  slightly  toothed  ; the 
corolla  is  regular  and  bearded  in  the  throat;  the  stamens 
4;  the  capsule  3*cellcd,  surmounted  by  the  lobes  of  the 
cal)*x.  Of  this  genus  there  are  two  species;,  the  N.  Ju/a- 
manti,  the  spikenard,  and  the  N.  granaijtora.  The  former 
has  a villous  stern,  downy  leaves,  of  which  the  radical  ones 
arc  lanceolate,  whilst  those  of  the  stem  are  sublanceolate ; 
the  fascicles  of  flowers  are  opposite,  pedunculate,  and  ter- 
minal. Tlic  smell  of  the  routs  of  this  plant,  as  well  as 
of  others  of  the  onler,  is  not  at  all  agreeable  to  European 
ta^tu,  so  much  so  that  some  have  doubted  as  to  whether 
this  can  be  the  true  spikenard  which  was  so  valued  as  a 
perfume  by  the  antienls.  . Dr.  Francis  Hamilton  says,  * As 
there  can  be  no  disputing  about  taste,  I cannot  take  upon 
myself  to  say  how  far  the  encomiums  bestowed  on  the 
spikenard  ore  applicable  to  this  valerian  (Nardostacliys), 
and  the  native  women,  no  doubt,  consider  the  smell  very 
agreeable,  because  most  of  such  os  can  afford  it  use  oil 
impregnated  with  this  root  for  perfuming  their  hair.  All 
I can  say  that  if  this  root  is  tne  spikenard  of  the  Roman 
ladies,  their  lovers  must  have  had  a very  different  taste 
IVom  the  youth  of  modem  Europe.  Notwithstanding  the 
objections  that  might  be  raised  against  the  Jatamansi,  on 
the  ground  :lmt  the  perfume  produced  by  its  roots  would 
not  prove  perhn]>s  so  grateful  to  our  modern  ladies,  yet  to 
the  ladies  of  aniicnt  Homy  it  might  have  been  hi^ly 
gratcthl.  08  it  is  to  those  of  Nepaul  at  the  present  day.’ 
P,C..  No.  1028. 


The  genus  Painnia  was  named  by  Jussieu  after  M. 
Patiin,  a traveller  and  collector  of  plants  in  Siberia.  It 
has  the  limb  of  the  ca1}*x  truncate,  very  short ; corolla 
regular,  without  any  spur,  and  bluntly  5-lobed ; four  sta- 
' mens ; a 3-celled  capsule.  The  floivent  arc  corymbose, 
and  of  a golden  yellow  colour.  P.  Sibiriea  has  a very 
strong-scented  root ; whilst  the  P.  Cfr<ttop/iyita,  an  Ame- 
rican species,  has  a root  that  is  eaten  1^  the  Indians.  The 
root  of  this  plant  has  at  first  some  of  the  smell  of  the 
order,  but  previous  to  being  eaten  by  the  Indians  it  is 
baked  on  heated  stones,  by  which  process  it  is  converted 
into  a soft  and  pulpy  mass,  which  lias  a sweet  taste,  re- 
sembling that  of  treacle,  and  appears  to  be  a wholesome 
article  of  diet.  The  process  of  heating  expels  the  volatile 
oil  that  gives  to  all  these  roots  their  peculiar  odour ; and 
the  star^  that  u left,  which  is  similar  to  that  in  other 
roots,  is  nutritious.  This  plant  is  a native  of  the  north- 
west of  America,  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

VALERIANELLA,  a genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Valerianacese.  This  name  is  a diminutive  of 
VflJeriana.  but  was  rejected  by  Smith,  Hooker,  and  others, 
as  not  being  in  accordance  with  the  Linnsan  law's  of  no- 
menclature; and  accordingly  they  have  described  its 
species  under  the  Adansonian  genus  Fedia.  I>e  Candolle, 
Liudley,  and  other  systematic  twtanists  however  still  retain 
Valerianella,  and  confine  the  genus  Fedia  to  a single 
species,  tinf  F.  eornueopiee. 

ValerianeUa^  as  at  present  constituted,  consists  of  annual 
heriis,  with  oblong  or  linear  undivided  toothed  or  pinna* 
tifid  leaves,  and  small  white  solitary  or  corymbose  flowers. 
The  limb  of  the  calyx  U toothed  and  permanent ; corolla 
regular,  5-lobcd;  stamens  3;  stigma  nearly  entire  or 
tnfld ; fruit  3-ce11ed,  membranous,  indehiscent. 

This  genus  includes  about  twenty-five  species.  Their 
distinctions  are  not  eaaly  made  out,  on  account  of  the 
variable  character  of  the  different  parts  of  the  plant.  I)e 
Candolle  has  divided  them  into  four  subgenera,  depending 
on  differences  existing  between  tbe  structure  of  the  fruit, 
which  is  sometimes  2-celled  and  sometimes  3-celled ; but 
only  one  of  the  cells  ever  contains  the  seed.  Varieties  in 
the  structure  and  form  of  the  fertile  and  sterile  cells  are 
the  foundation  of  De  Candolle's  subgenera.  Koch,  in  his 
' Flora  Germanica,’  divides  the  German  and  Swiss  species, 
which  are  only  eight  in  number,  into  four  sections,  depend- 
ing principally  on  the  structure  of  the  calyx.  Four  of  the 
species  are  Imtish,  belonging  to  three  of  Dc  Candolle's 
subgenera. 

y.  o/f/orta,  Common  Com-Salad,  or  I.amb’s  I.ettuce, 
has  globose,  compressed,  inflated,  glabrous,  oblique. 
2-lob^  fhiit;  the  limb  of  the  calyx  almost  wanting;  the 
two  sterile  cells  of  the  fhiit  in  one  produced  by  an  incom- 
plete dissepiment ; the  floweri  capitate  ; leaves  linear,  and 
angles  of  stem  scabrous.  This  plant  is  an  annual,  from 
four  inches  to  a foot  high.  It  is  a native  of  Europe,  in 
corn-fields  and  cultivated  ground,  and  is  found  abundantly 
in  such  situations,  especially  in  a light  soil  in  Great 
Britain.  In  France  and  Germany  it  is  much  eaten  as  a 
salad,  and  is  frequently  cultivated  for  that  purpose  in  this 
country.  It  attuns  a much  greater  sise  in  gardens  than  in 
the  fields.  In  France  it  is  culed  Mache  $alade  de  prtlre 
doucetle;  and  in  Germany,  Aeker\~eaht,  Its  Efnglish 
name.  Lamb’s  Lettuce,  refers  to  its  appearing  at  the  time 
that  lambs  are  dropped.  The  following  directions  are 
given  for  cultivating  it  by  Don  ; — ' It  is  raised  fh>m  seed, 
of  which  a quarter  of  an  ounce  is  sufficient  for  a bed  four 
feet  by  five.  To  answer  the  common  demand,  two,  at  most 
three,  sowings  will  be  suflSclent,  viz.  a principal  sowing  at 
the  beginning  or  towards  the  middle  of  August ; a se- 
condary sowing  early  in  September,  te  furnish  togeth^ 
crops  in  winter  and  early  spring ; and  a smaller  sowing  in 
spring,  at  the  close  of  February  or  in  the  course  of  March, 
if  the  plants  are  required  in  continuation  throughout  that 
season,  though  they  are  apt  to  get  rank-tasted  in  warm  dry 
weather.  If  wanted  througliout  summer,  sow  once  a 
month,  and  cut  the  crop  quite  young.  Sow  the  seeds  in 
any  bed  of  common  mellow  earth,  broad-cast,  and  rake  in 
the  seed.  When  the  plants  are  up,  thin  them  to  two  or 
three  inches  asunder,  that  they  may  have  room  to  acquire 
some  small  stocky  growth  for  gathering.  For  seed  leave 
some  plants  in  spring.’  (Don’s  Miller,  vol.  iii.) 

The  other  British  species  of  the  genus  it  V.dentaia, 
Smooth  Narrow-fruited  C’om-Salad;  V.  mixta.  Sharp 
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Rough'fruiteil  Com-SalaJ  ; V.  eri'^carpa,  Hlunt  Rough- 
fhiited  Corn-Salad.  All  the  species  are  innocuous,  and 
be  eaten  as  salads. 

VALERIANIC  ACID,  an  acid  obtained  from  valerian 
root  by  heating  it  in  water  as  long  it  reddens  litnms. 
liie  hi{uid  is  alterwards  neutralizetl  at  a gentle  heat  with 
magnesia  or  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  solution  of  the  re- 
sulting salt  is  to  be  evapomtc'd  to  dryness  in  a water-bath. 
The  dry  mass  is  to  be  mixed  with  a proper  quantity  of 
sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  half  its  weight  of  water ; wnen 
the  mixture  is  gently  hcatetl,  valerianic  acid  U set  free,  and 
it  separutes  in  the  state  of  an  oily  stratum;  it  i*  to  Ih‘ 
poured  off  ami  submittiKl  to  distillation,  the  receiver  being 
changed  as  soon  as  the  acid  passes  over  unmixed  with 
water. 

According  to  Dumas  and  Stas,  this  acid  may  be  pre- 
part'tl  from  the  oil  of  potatoes  by  adding  to  it  ten  times  its 
weight  of  a mixture  of  equal  parts  of  the  hydrates  of  pot- 
ash and  of  lime,  and  heating  the  mixtures  to  1^2°  Fahr.  The 
mass  is  to  be  allowed  to  cool  excluded  from  the  air,  then 
to  he  moistened  with  water,  and  to  be  mixed  with  a slight 
excess  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  and  distilled  : the  prmhicl 
distilled  is  to  be  saturated  with  lime  or  soda,  as  already 
montiuued,  and  the  resulting  salt  is  to  be  decomposed  by 
distillation  with  sulphuric  or  phosphoric  acid. 

Valerianic  acid  forms  two  hydrates.  When  it  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  aqueous  solution  of  a valerianate  by  a 
stronger  acid,  it  contains,  accurtling  to  Liebig,  three  atoms 
of  water,  of  which  two  may  be  m-parated,  by  distillation,  in 
the  state  of  pure  water,  which  afterwards  iiecomes  milky, 
and  at  last  the  colourles«  monohydrate  paswes  over  in  dis- 
tillation. 

niis  monohydrate  is  oleaginous,  very  fluid,  of  an  acid 
penetrating  odour,  like  the  valerian  root ; its  taste  is  acrid 
and  stiarp  with  a sweetish  after-taste  ; it  produces  a white 
MKit  on  the  longue.  It  doc*  not  become  solid  at  4® 
Fahr. 

According  to  Dumas  and  Stas,  it*  density  is  0 037,  and 
it  boil*  at  Air*  Fahr.;  while  Troimnsdorf  states  its  density 
to  be  0 W4.  and  that  the  terbydrato  boil*  at  about  270“ 
Fahr.  The  monohytlrate  dissolves  in  30  part*  of  water  at 
about  53®  Falir. : it  di»iolves  in  all  jjroportions  in  alcohol, 
a'ther,  and  cry’stallizablc  acetic  acid;  and  sulphnrie  acid 
when  heated  carbonizes  it ; but  nitric  acid,  whether  cold  or 
hot,  appear*  to  have  no  action  upon  it.  It  duisulves  iodine 
and  camphor. 

Valerianic  acid  corabim**  with  bases  to  form  «ilts,  which 
are  calle<l  t'ulerianairs ; the  pofa*h  and  soda  stall*  are  very 
soluble,  deliquescent,  .'uid  crjstallize  with  difficulty.  Tlie 
valerianates  of  lime  and  IwylcH  are  also  very  solu^tle,  hut 
they  are  ciystalHzable  ami  uualtenible  in  the  air;  the 
magnesian  salt  ciyMallizcs  in  efflorescent  needles.  Several 
of  the  metallic  oxides  have  been  combined  with  this  acid, 
but  the  resulting  compoumls  are  not  of  sufficient  im- ; 
purtanee  to  require  minute  description.  I 

Anh^rou*  valerianic  acid  U probably  constituted  of — I 


Ten  equivalents  of  carbon  . 00 

Nine  equivalents  of  hydrogen  . 9 

Tliree  equivalents  of  oxygen  , 24 

Equivalent  . 93 


VALERIA'NL'S,  PU’ULIUS  T.ICFNIUS,  a Roman 
emperor,  who  reigned  from  a.d.  253  till  2G0.  He  was  a 
Roman  by  birth,  and  descended  of  a noble  family.  He 
rose  gradually  from  one  office  to  another,  and  nt  the  time 
when  Deciu*  was  casing  on  the  war  ngainst  Uie  Gotlis 
Valerian  held  a distinguished  post  in  his  armies.  In  a.d. 
251,  Dccius,  in  bis  desire  to  revive  the  ancient  political 
virtue  of  lh»  Romans  conceived  the  idea  of  restoring  the 
censorship,  which  had  been  extinct  since  the  day*  of  iilu* 
and  Ve8]msian.  The  election  wa*  led  to  the  senate,  and 
the  seiialors  unanimously  elected  Valerian  as  Uie  must 
worthy.  A speech  in  wliich  (he  emporor  Decius  is  said  to 
have  announced  to  V'alerian  hi*  elevation  to  the  censor- 
ship, and  describcHl  to  him  the  powere  it  conferred  upon 
him,  U preserved  in  Trebelliu*  rollio's  history  of  V'alerian 
(c.  2;.  Valerian  urged  hi*  incapaeitv  to ’perform  the 
arduous  duties  of  such  an  office  ; and  while  the  negotiations 
were  still  going  on,  a new  war  with  the  Goths  broke  out, 
and  the  censonihip  of  Valerian  remained  a mere  title,  as 
Dccius  and  liis  general*  had  to  use  all  their  energy  against 
Uie  enemy.  In  a.d.  253,  when  Gallns  was  murdered  by 
iKDiilianus,  Yal^rum  had  the  command  of  tlie  legions  in 


Gaul  and  Germany,  and  with  them  he  hastened  to  Italy  to 
avenge  the  deatH  of  his  sovereign.  AJmilianua  however 
was  put  to  death  by  his  own  soldiers  in  the  plains  of 
Spolcio,  before  Valerian  had  time  to  strike  a blow,  and 
Valerian  was  called  to  the  imiierial  throne  by  the  unani- 
mous voice  of  the  Roman  w orld.  His  mild  and  unblemished 
character,  his  prudence,  experience,  and  learning,  inspired 
both  the  senate  and  the  people  with  confidence.  The 
Roman  empire  was  threatened  at  that  time  b}'  formidable 
enemies  on  all  sides,  and  required  the  emperor  to  be  an 
energetic  general  as  well  a.*  a wise  niler.  Valerian,  who 
on  his  accession  was  at  least  sixty  years  of  age,  irame- 
diatelv  appointed  his  son  Galliemis  his  colleague  in  the 
empire.  This  choice  was  verj'  unhappy,  for  Gafiienus  was 
an  effeminate  and  careless  man,  anu  the  whole  period  of 
their  joint  reign  was  a series  of  calamities,  interrupted  only 
by  one  great  victory  of  Postumiis,  a general  of  Galliemis, 
over  the  Franks,  in*A.D.  256,  while  his  master  was  revelling 
in  the  pleasures  of  his  court  at  Treves.  Some  German 
tribes  ravageil  Gaul  and  Spain,  while  the  Goths  crossed  the 
Danube  ami  invaded  the  countries  south  of  that  river.  At 
tlie  same  time,  Sapor  I.,  king  of  Persia,  who  had  already 
made  himself  ma.<ter  of  Armenia,  dUturbetl  the  peace  of 
the  eastern  provinces.  Notwithstanding  his  advanced  age. 
Valerian  leli  the  care  of  the  northern  provinces  to  his  gene- 
ral.*, and  marched  in  person  against  the  Persians.  Me 
crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  met  his  enemy  in  the  neigh- 
bouriiood  of  Kilessa.  The  Roman*  were  vanquished,  and 
the  treachery  of  Macrianus,  the  praefectus  praetorio,  de- 
livered Valerian  into  the  hand*  of  Sapor,  a.d.  260.  The 
Roman  soldiers  laid  down  their  arms,  and  Sapor  himself 
filled  the  vacant  throne  of  the  empire  with  one  Cyriade*  of 
Antioch,  who  received  the  acclamations  of  the  army.  In 
order  to  gain  the  favour  of  hi*  conqueror.  Valerian  betrayed 
his  own  country,  and  conducted  Sapor  to  Antioch:  which 
was  taken  by  suriirise  and  destroyed,  and  Syria  and  Cilicia 
fell  into  the  hanefs  of  the  victor.  Hut  notwithstanding  this, 
V''aicrian  was  dragged  about  by  Sapor  as  a slave,  drei^  in 
the  imperial  purple,  and  treated  in  the  most  humiliating 
manner.  It  i*  related  that  whenever  Sapor  mounted  his 
horse.  Valerian  had  to  kneel  down  and  serv  e as  a stepping- 
stone  to  hi*  master.  V^alerian  soon  sank  under  the  weight 
of  grief  and  slianic  : atlcr  his  death  hbt  body  was  flayed, 
his  skin  was  stuffed  with  straw,  and  set  up  in  a temple  in 
Persia  a.*  a monument  of  Sapor's  victory. 

Valerian  doservoi  both  the  praise  and  cennire  which  have 
)>tcn  bestowed  upon  him ; ne  was  a well-meaning  but 
feeble  governor.  In  hi*  conduct  towards  the  Christians  he 
was  at  first  mild  and  tolerant,  but  during  the  latter  half  of 
hi*  rei^  the  influence  of  Macriamis,  a zealous  upholder  of 
paganism,  induced  Valerian  to  begin  as  bitters  persecution 
of  the  Christiana  as  that  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
reign  of  Dccius. 


Cnin  of  Valcruaiti. 

RritlA  Mutmi.  Artual  Site. 

(Tribellius  Pollio,  I’alt^innut ; S.  Aurel.  Victor, 
iome,  c.  32;  Eutropius,  ix.  G ; Zonanis,  xii.,  p.  625;  Euse-> 
bins,  Ecrles.,  vii.  U) : compare  Gibbon,  llittory 

the  Deelhtf  ««</  fviW.  c.  X.) 

VAhETtlUR  A'NTIAS,  QtTiNTUS.'or  Valerius  of 
Antium,  wrote  Annals  of  Rome  from  the  foundation  of  the 
city  to  about  the  time  of  Sulla,  in  forty-five  books  at  least. 
Gellius  (vii.  9)  mentions  the  forh-finfi  book.  He  is  often 
cited  by  livy  ; but  IJvyused  hi*  Annals  with  caution,  and 
observes  on  hi*  exaggeration*  in  number*. 

VAI.E'RIl’8  FI.ACCL'S.  fFi..vccus,  Car’s  Valerivs.] 

V.AI.EMUI^S  M.\'Xl.Nn.'S  was,  according  to  an  anony- 
mou-s  l.atin  life  of  him,  of  a Patrician  family,  and  of  the 
Gena  Valeria  ; on  liis  mother's  side  he  belonged,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  authority,  to  the  Gen*  Fabia,  and  from 
these  two  families  derived  hi*  name  of  Valerius  Maximus. 
Bui  this  account  of  the  origin  of  the  name  Maximus  may 
be  safely  rejected.  The  anonymous  I.ili'  slates  (hat  Va- 
lerius Alaximus  si>ent  his  youth  and  port  of  his  early  man- 
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hood  in  improving  himwlf  by  education ; he  afterwards 
served  in  the  army,  and  accompamed  Sextus  Poropeiits  to 
Asia.  This  last  circumstance  is  confirmed  by  Valerius 
fii.  c.  Cl,  in  a {>assage  in  which  he  M>eaks  ofSextus  Pom|M‘ius 
amt  himself  witne^ing  in  tJie  island  of  Ceos  the  death  of 
an  old  woman,  who,  being  weaiy  of  life-,  determined  to 
die  by  poison,  and  invited  Pompey  to  he  present  on  the 
occasion.  This  Sextus  Pompcius  was  consul  in  a.o.  14, 
the  year  in  which  Augustus  med,  and  si’ems  to  have  l>cen 
aftemards  proconsul  of  Asia,  and  to  have  had  Valerius 
Maximus  among  his  comites.  Nothing  more  is  knowu  of 
Valerius. 

Valerius  Maximus  is  the  author  of  a work  in  nine  hooks, 
intitled  ‘ Exemplorum  Memoralulium  Libri  novem  ad  Ti- 
berium  Caesarem  Augustum.’  It  is  dedicated  to  the  em- 
peror Tiberius  Caesar  Augustus,  who  is  eulogixcd  as  the 
patron  of  all  virtues  and  the  enemy  of  vice.  It  is  con- 
cluded iTom  a passage  in  the  ninth  Book  (c.  11)  that  this 
work  was  wntten  after  the  downfall  of  Sejanus,  who  ap- 
pears to  be  clearly  pointed  at  in  (liU  passage,  though  his 
name  is  not  mentioned.  Tlie  work  of  ^'a]el1us  consists  of 
short  stories  and  anecdotes,  taken  from  various  writers. 
The  chapters  into  which  each  book  is  divided  have  their 
aupropnate  headings,  under  which  the  subdivisions  of  each 
chapter  are  arranged  : such  as  (lib.  i.)  ' on  religion,’  ‘ on 
simulated  religion,'  ' on  foreign  religion  rejected,*  ' on 
auspices,’  * on  omens,*  '■  on  prodigies,^  * on  mcams,'  ' on 
miraculous  things:’  (lib.  ix.).  ‘ on  luxury  and  lust,*  * on 
cruelty,'  ' on  anger  and  hatred,'  and  &o  on.  Each  head  is 
illustrated  by  examples.  This  collection  has  some  value, 
a.<«  the  author  has  preserved  many  facts  which  would  be 
olherwiM*  unknown;  but  his  want  of  judgment  renders 
his  slateinenls  doubtful  when  they  eannot  be  confirmed  by 
other  authority.  He  was  nut  critically  acquainted  \«Uii 
the  history  and  constitution  of  his  own  country,  and  ac- 
cordingly his  work  should  be  used  with  caution.  A sin- 
gular blunder  of  his  is  pointed  out^  Savigny  (Dmi  litcht 
det  Ikstitzes,  p.  175,  5th  ed.).  Tlic  style  of  Valerius 
Maximus  is  totally  devoid  of  all  merit : it  falls  so  far  below 
the  best  writers  of  his  age,  that  some  critics  liau-,  on  this 
ground  alone,  in  opposition  to  the  evidcuce  already  given, 
assigned  him  to  a much  later  perirnl.  Julius  raris,  a 
writer  of  uncertain  dale,  epitomized  the  work  of  Valcrim  ; 
and  this  epitome,  which  has  been  published  by  Mai,  varies 
somewhat  from  the  present  text  of  Valerius  both  as  to 
matter  and  expression.  Tliere  is  also  an  epitome  by  Janu- 
arivis  Neputianus;  and  another,  which  was  made  at  the 
close  of  tile  fifieenth  century,  by  J.  Honorius. 

There  is  appended  to  tlic  wort  of  Valerius  in^  present 
form  a fragment  of  a work,  intitled  ' Nominibus,  Prae- 
nomiuibus,  Cugnominibus,  Agnominibus,’  which  is  on  a 
difTerent  subject  from  the  other  nine  books.  It  professes 
to  1m:  an  epitome  or  compendium  by  the  same  Julius  Pans. 
Tills  is  clearly  an  extract  from  some  other  work  than  that 
of  Valerius  ^Iaximu8,  and  it  hag  been  conjectured  that  it 
ia  an  extract  from  tlie ‘Annales  ’ of  V'alenus  of  Antium; 
but  on  what  this  conjecture  is  founded  is  not  clear. 

The  fir.'t  edition  of  Valerius  Maximus  was  printed  at 
Stmssburg  about  147U.  Subsequent  editions  arc  numerous. 
One  of  the  best  is  by  A.  Toixenius,  I^eyden,  172C,  4to. 
Valerius  Maximus  has  oeen  tran.<da1cd  into  most  European 
languages.  There  U an  English  version  by  Speed,  lAindon, 
lG7ft,  8vo.  The  epitome  of  Julius  Paris  was  publishtnl  by 
Mai,  in  his  ‘ Scriptorum  Vetemm  Nova  Colleelio,’  Itome. 
1%8,  4to.,  vol.  in,,  which  also  contains  the  epitome  of 
Januarius  Nepotianus. 

(Vctesius,  De  IlistoHci*  Laiinh : Baehr,  t/er 

Rominc/ien  Ltteratur.) 

VALK'RIUS  POPLI'COLA.  (Pirm.icoLA.1 

VALE'RIUS  PROBUS,  MARCUS,  a Roman  giara- 
rnarian.  who  was  li\ing  in  the  time  of  Nero,  was  a native 
of  Beiylus  in  Sj*ria.  He  sened  originally  in  the  army,  but 
afterwards  betook  himself  to  study.  Having  formed  a taste 
for  verbal  criticism,  he  applied  himself  to  the  emendation 
of  authors  and  to  annotations  on  them.  - A short  time 
before  hU  death  he  made  an  emendoliun  of  the  following 
jjaasage  of  Sallust—*  Satis  cloquctitiae,  sapientiae  parura  ;’ 
m which  he  read  ‘ loquenliae ' for  ‘ eloquentiae.’  He  was 
perfectly  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  Ihw  emendation,  and 
j^ve  a reason  fos  it,  (Gcllius,  i.  15.)  Acconling  to  Gcl- 
lius.  he  also  wrote  on  tlw:  accent  of  cetAain  Punic  words, 
and  on  the  secret  me.uung  of  the  letters  or  symbols  in  Uic 
Kpistles  of  C.  Julius  Uae>ar  to  C.  Oppius  and  Balbus  Cor- 


nelius. This  Valerius  Probus  may  be  the  grammarian  of 
the  same  name  who  is  often  cited  in  the  Scholia  on  Te> 
rence.and  also  the  author  of  Scholia  on  Virgil’s ‘Georgies* 
and  ‘ Bucolics,’ 

Tlie  work  intitled  * De  Interpretandis  Notis  Romanorum* 
is  not  Uial  to  which  Gidlius  refers,  for  the  work  mentioned 
by  Gcllius  was  on  secret  writing,  whereas  this  is  on  nbbre- 
\iatod  writing,  or  stenography.  There  arc  several  edititms 
of  this  work.  One  of  the  best  is  by  Lindebrog,  Leyden, 
1500, 8\  0.  The  two  books ' Inslitutionum  Grammaticarum,* 
w hich  bear  the  name  of  Valerius  Probus,  are  aliio  sup- 
poaed  to  be  by  another  and  a later  writer.  They  were 
edited  by  Lindemsnn.  in  his  ‘ Corpus  Grammaticurum  La- 
tiuorum,’  Leijizig,  1831,  4to. 

{Suctouius,  De  IlUntrtbus  Grumnuxticis;  BUhr,  Ge- 
schichte  dtr  Bominchen  Literatur.) 

VALE'UY-EN-CAUX.  ST.  [Skink  I.srKRiBURE.1 
VALK'UY-SUR-SOMME,  ST  [Somme.] 

VALE*SIUS.  [Valois.] 

VALCTTA.  rSlALTA.] 

VALLA,  LOIUi.N’ZO,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Latin  scholars  of  the  fitleenth  century',  was  born  at  Rome, 
according  to  Drakcnborch,  in  1407,  but  according  to  others 
five  years  later.  He  was  the  son  of  an  eminent  lawyer, 
was  educated  at  Rome,  and  became  acquainted  with  the 
Greek  language  under  the  tuition  of  Aurinpa.  Owing  to 
the  troubles  consequent  upon  the  death  of  rope  Martin  V. 
Valla  witlidrcw  from  Hume,  and  was  engaged  for  atime  in 
teacliing  rhetoric  at  Pu\ia  and  Milan.  In  1435  he  went 
to  Naples,  where  he  cunlinued  the  same  occunation,  and 
gained  the  friendship  of  King  Alfonso  1.  of  Naples.  He 
is  said  to  have  instructed  the  king  in  the  I.atin  language. 
Valla  and  Bcccadelli  ustxl  to  read  to  the  king  during 
dinner  the  works  of  the  antients,  and  especially  Lri^’s 
Roman  History,  and  to  converse  with  the  king  about  the 
subjects  which  were  read.  While  at  Naples,  Valla  began 
In-  his  writings  to  show  his  talent  as  a cntic  and  a scholar. 
The  freedom  with  which  he  treated  Livy,  and  the  fearless 
manner  in  which  he  attacked  historical  and  theological 
erroia,  drew  upon  him  the  eumily  of  contemporary  schola  cs 
and  Uicolugmiis,  for  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  Livy’s  state- 
ments was  regarded  in  those  times  as  a kind  of  heresy. 
After  having  spent  some  years  at  Naples,  he  went  to  Rome, 
aud  became  a canon  of  St.  John  in  the  lAtcran.  But  his 
heresies  endangered  his  safety ; and  after  some  time  he  was 
compelled,  by  tlie  command  of  Uie  pope,  to  quit  Rome. 
Valla  returned  to  Naples,  where  Alfonso,  as  before,  gave 
him  protection  against  his  enemies,  and  in  1443  tlie  king 
appointed  him  his  private  secretary.  Tie  number  of  his 
enemies,  among  whom  we  may  mention  Beccadelli,  Facius, 
and  Poggio,  was  inereau'd  by  the  bitterness  with  which 
Valla  inveighed  against  tlicm ; and  a theological  dispute, 
in  which  he  became  involved  at  Naples,  had  the  must 
serious  consequences  for  him : he  was  summoned  by  the 
archbishop  ofN^apIes,  before  an  assembly  of  all  the  clergy 
of  the  city,  and  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive.  Valla 
evaded  the  execution  by  declaring  that  he  believed  every- 
thing which  the  church  required,  until  Alfonso  had  time 
to  rescue  him.  Poggio  relates  that  he  was  scourged 
round  a convent  at  Naples,  and  then  expelletl  from 
Naples.  This  story  is  believed  to  be  a malicious  fabrica- 
tion of  Poggio  ; but  however  this  may  l>e.  Valla  left  Naples 
and  went  to  Rome  to  justify  himself  liefore  the  p<  pc  and 
the  cardinals,  and  he  succeeded  so  well  that  Pope 
Nicholas  V.  not  only  treated  him  with  grc:il  distinction, 
but  appointed  him  professor  of  rhetoric  with  a liaiidsume 
salary'.  He  was  also  restored  to  his  place  as  canon  of  St. 
John  in  tlie  Lateran,  and  was  at  last  raised  to  Ihe  office  of 
, secretary  to  the  pope.  He  died  at  Rome  in  14i>7,  or.  ac- 
cording to  others,  in  14G5,  and  w*as  buried  in  the  church  of 
which  he  had  been  a canon,  where  liis  tombstone  still 
remains.  It  had  at  o)nc  time  been  removed  fiom  the 
church,  but  Niebuhr  discovered  it  and  caused  it  to  be 
restored. 

V'alla  was  the  abic.st  J^atin  scholar  of  his  time.  He  was 
the  first  who  read  the  aiitient  wrriters  in  a true  critical 
spirit.  He  w as  also  the  first  who  pointed  out  inconsistencie.s 
in  lii'T,  for  which  he  was  bitterly  persecuted  by  Poggio 
and  Morandus  of  Bologna,  The  controversies  which  were 
carried  on  between  him  and  his  antagonists  are  almost, 
unequalled  in  the  history  of  literature  for  their  bitterness: 
they  are  full  of  the  most  vehement  invectives  and  slander- 
ous imputations.  Valla's  w orks  are  partly  liisturicnl,  partly 
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controversial  or  critical : after  his  death,  two  collections  of 
them  were  published,  one  at  Venice  in  1492,  and  a more 
complete  one  at  Basel  in  1540.  Those  works  which  de- 
serve especial  mention  are  his  • Kleipintiac  Sermonts 
IjUini/  which  has  often  been  printed,  and  is  still  very 
useful ; his  • Notae  in  Nosnira  Testamentum,  aive  dc  Col- 
latione  Novi  Testamenti,’  in  two  books;  and  his  Com- 
mentaries on  Livy  and  Sallust.  V'alla  also  translated  into 
Jjitin,  the  Fables  of  .-Ksop,  Homer’s  Iliad,  Thucydides, 
and  Hcrodotiis.  The  last  translation  was  incomplete  w hen 
he  died,  and  was  finished  by  Ponlanus.  His  translations 
have  been  severely  censured  by  modem  critics  for  their 
carele*ne!w  and  inaccuracy,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  many  of  their  deficiencies  may  not  have  risen  alto- 
Relhcr  from  his  imperfect  knowledge  of  Greek  or  careless- 
ness, but  also  from  the  bad  manuscripts  which  he  used. 

The  biography  of  Valla  involves  many  difficulties,  which 
]>nrtly  arise  from  the  false  or  exaggerated  accounts  of  his 
enemies.  A minute  and  critical  history  of  the  life  of 
Valla  U given  by  Drakenborch,  in  the  seventh  volume  of 
his  edition  of  Livy.  Compare  also  Hodius,  De  (Jruecft 
Jllii*tri/na,  p.  104,  &c. ; Vossius,  De  Hietor.  Lat.,  p. 
579,  &o. ; Fabricius,  Bibliotheca  latino  Mediae  et  InJImae 
under  * Valla,’  where  a complete  list  of  his  works  Is 
given ; Bayle,  Dietionnaire  Hittorique  et  Critique,  under 
‘ Valla.’ 

VALLADOLl'D,  a city  of  Spun,  capital  of  the  province 
of  its  name  in  Old  Castile,  73  miles  south-west  of  Burgos, 
and  100  miles  north-west  of  Madrid  : 41*  40'  N.  lat.,  4“  42' 
W.  long.  Tbe  city  stands  in  a pltin  bordered  by  lime- 
stone hills,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Pisuerga  and  the 
Ksgu6va.  Its  ancient  name  was  l^ntia;  but  the  Arabs 
changed  it  into  Delad  Walld,  or  the  town  of  Walld,  after 
Walm  Ibn  Hish&m,  the  eleventh  khalif  of  the  race  of 
Umen'ah,  in  whose  time  Spain  was  conquered  by  Tftrik 
Ibn  Zevyid  and  Miisa  Ibn  Nosseyr.  The  exact  time  at 
wtuch  Valladolid  was  recovered  from  the  Moslems  is  not  | 
known  ; but  it  was  probably  taken  with  other  cities  of  i 
Castile  early  in  the  eleventh  century.  Philip  III.  having  i 
made  it  his  constant  residence,  the  city  is  ftill  of  sumptuous 
edifices  and  palaces,  which,  though  now  untenant^  and 
falling  to  ruin,  give  it  a very  imposing  aspect.  The 
Pla^  Mavor,  or  great  square,  and  the  streets  built  on  por- 
ticoes leading  to  it,  are  the  only  parts  of  the  city  which 
present  some  animation  ; the  rest  looks  miserable  ami  de- 
serted. The  cathedral,  an  unfinished  edifice,  built  by  Juan 
dc  Herrera,  the  architect  of  the  Kscurial,  at  the  expense  of 
Philip  IL,  who  was  a native  of  Valladolid,  was  intended 
to  have  been  one  of  the  most  sumptuous  in  Spain ; but, 
like  many  other  similar  buildings,  it  was  never  eom- 
})letcd.  1716  church  and  convent  of  the  Benedictines, 
that  of  San  Gregorio  and  Las  Huelgas  are  very  handsome ; 
but  the  college  of  San  Pablo  is  without  dispute  the  most 
remarkable  ^ifiee  in  Valladolid,  from  its  general  elegance 
and  the  exquisite  finish  of  the  bas-reliefs  on  its  ' portada,’ 
or  frontiroicce,  which  after  a lapw  of  300  yean  preserve 
all  their  freshness  and  beauty.  Tbe  royal  palace  is  also 
a very  fine  building  of  mixM  architecture,  but  it  suffered  j 
much  during  the  Peninsular  war.  The  chanciileria,  or  house  j 
where  the  court  of  justice  holds  its  sessions,  U a large  and  I 
fine  structure  in  the  Tuscan  order.  Valladolid  has  a uni-  I 
versity,  founded  by  Alonzo  XL  in  1346:  it  was  formerly  i 
celebrated  for  its  school  of  jurispnidence,  and  continued  to 
flourish  till  the  end  of  the  last  century.  Among  the 
colleges  were  one  for  the  Scotch  and  one  m the  English ; 
they  have  since  been  blended  into  one,  called  Colegio  de 
loB  Irland^scs.  Valladolid  has  also  an  academy  of  the 
fine  arts,  which  supports  a school  of  painting  ami  dewgn, 
and  possesses  a fine  collection  of  models  in  sculpture,  ar- 
chitecture, and  painting.  Since  the  suppression  of  the 
convents,  all  the  objects  of  ait  belonging  to  the  various 
religious  houses  in  the  province  have  l>een  collected  in 
ValladoUd.  and  a good  museum  of  painting  and  sculpture 
has  been  formed.  Among  the  sculptures  are  the  works  of 
.luan  tie  Juni,  Berruguete,  Becerra,  Tordcsillas,  and  Gre- 
gorio Hernandez. 

Valladolid  was  formerly  an  opulent  commercial  city ; 
but  since  the  loss  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  its  manufactures 
of  woollen  stuffs,  hats,  silk-ribands,  linen  and  cotton 
yam,  paper,  liquorice,  pottery  and  earthenware,  leather, 
ecc.  are  now  little  more  than  sufficient  for  the  supply  of 
the  town.  Trade  however  has  coOMderably  incroai^  of 
late  by  the  opening  of  a canal  which  connects  the  Pi- 


suerga with  the  river  Douro,  only  10  miles  distant  froni 
Valladolid,  and  which  is  intended  to  go  as  far  as  Santander. 
The  country  round  Valladolid  produces  white  w ine  of  good 
quality,  madder,  silk,  olives,  and  com.  Coal  is  said  to  be 
abundant  in  the  neighbourhood ; but  if  so,  no  use  is 
made  of  this  valuable  article.  Valladolid  is  the  sec  of  a 
bishop,  suffragan  of  the  archbi-shopric  of  Burgos,  the 
residence  of  a captain-general,  gefe  politico,  or  nrcfcct, 
an  intendente,  and  other  public  functionaries  of  tne  ]>ro- 
. vince.  Columbus,  the  discoverer  of  America,  died  in  tliis 
city  on  the  201h  of  May,  1506. 

(Minano,  Dicionario  Geo^rH^o,  vol.  ix.  pp.  230-4 ; 
Pons,  I'inge  de  Kepama,  vol.  ix.) 

VALLAI)OLlI).  [Mkxican  8tat»s.] 

VALLA'RIS,  a genus  of  plant*  of  the  natural  family  of 
Apocynace®,  so  called  from  ruUo,  ‘ to  enclose,’  in  conse- 
quence of  its  being  used  for  fences  in  Java,  The  genus  ia 
characterised  by  having  a salver-shaped  corol,  ot  which 
the  tube  is  naked  and  the  limb  5-parted.  Stamens  5,  cx- 
serted;  anthers  adhering,  filaments  with  a fleshy  gibbosity 
at  the  apex.  Hypogynous  scales  5,  combined  at  the  base. 
Ovary  2-cel)ed.  Fruit  of  2 follicles.  Seeds  furnished  w ith 
a tuft  of  hairs  at  the  umbilical  end.  The  species  consist 
of  a few  twining  shrubs,  which  are  found  m China,  the 
Indian  islands,  am!  the  plains  of  India.  Of  these  V.  Per- 
gulana,  called  Echiteshircosaby  Roxburgh,  and  common  in 
Uie  Indian  Peninsula  and  Arcnipclago,  is  remarkable  for 
its  oftensive,  goat-like  smell ; while  V.  dichotomu,  indi- 
genous in  the  north-western  provinces,  is  remarkable  for 
its  agreeable  odour.  Its  leaves  are  employed  there  u 
poultices. 

VALLE,  PIETRO  DELLA,  sumamed  II  Pellegrino,  a 
traveller  of  the  17lh  century,  was  bom  at  Rome  on  the 
2nd  of  April,  1580.  Possessed  of  an  independent  fortune, 
he  spent  his  youth  in  literary  pursuits ; his  verses  procured 
him  admission  into  the  academy  of  fhe  Umoristi.  Tlie 
expectation  of  a war  created  by  the  disturlmnces  which 
followed  the  death  of  Henry  iV.,  induced  Della  Valle  to 
turn  soldier.  He  does  not  appear  however  to  have  seen 
any  land  service  at  that  time;  and  of  a cruise  which  h« 
made  off  the  coasts  of  Barbaty  in  a Spanish  fleet  in  IGll, 
he  says  himself  that  they  had  only  scuffles,  not  battles. 

An  unsuccessful  love  affair,  in  which  he  was  engaged  on 
his  return  to  Rome,  drove  him  to  Naples  to  consult  his 
friend  Mario  Schipano,  about  a project  he  had  formed  to 
visit  the  Holy  Land.  At  Naples  he  took  upon  him  the 
habit,  and  made  a vow  always  to  bear  the  name,  of  a pil- 
grim. H&embarkcd  at  Venice  on  the  6lh  of  June,  1G14, 
and  contimied  an  unsettled  traveller  till  1626.  He  first 
bent  his  course  to  Constantinople,  which  he  reached  on 
the  15th  of  August ; he  remained  there  till  the  251h  of 
Septeml>er,  1615.  From  Constantinople  he  proceeded  by 
way  of  Rhodes  and  Alexandria  to  Cairo.  lAraving  Cairo 
on  the  8th  of  March,  1016,  he  travelled  by  land  to  Aleppo 
and  Bagdad,  where  he  fell  in  love  with  Maani  Gioe- 
rida,  a young  Chaldean,  a native  of  Mardin,  whence 
her  parents  h^  been  driven  by  the  Kurds,  and  married 
her.  Della  Valle  carried  his  wife  into  Persia,  where  he 
wu  ffivourably  received  by  Shah  Abbas.  He  remained  in 
Persia  rix  years  (Janua^, 'lG17,  to.Tanuar)',  1623',,  during 
which  time  he  visited,  in  the  suite  of  the  king,  Isi>ahan, 
the  Caspian  provinces,  and  Azerbijan.  He  served  in  a 
war  between  Persia  and  the  Porte,  and  endeavoured  to 
procure  some  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  Christians 
in  Persia.  In  December,  1G21,  his  w ife  died  : he  had  her 
corpse  embalmed,  intending  to  carry  it  to  Rome  with  him. 
In  the  beginning  of  1623  he  sailed  from  Gamhroon  to 
Surat:  he  remained  in  India  till  the  close  of  1624.  He 
returned  by  Muscat  to  Basrah,  traversed  the  desert  to 
Aleppo,  and  visiting  Cyprus,  Malta,  Sicily,  and  Naples  by 
the  w^,  he  arrived" at  Rome  on  the  28th  of  March.  1626. 
Here  Della  Valle  deposited  the  body  of  hi*  wife  in  the 
tomb  of  hi*  a.ncestors,  on  the  23rd  of  May.  1627 : he  pro- 
nounced >a  funeral  oration  over  her,  in  the  delivery*  of 
which  he  was  interrupted  by  his  tears.  Some  authors  say 
that  his  audience  sympatliised  with  him ; others  that  they 
laughed  at  him. 

Urban  VIII.,  to  whom  Della  Valle  presented  a memoir 
on  the  condition  of  Georgia,  appoint^  him  an  honoraiv 
gentleman  of  his  bedchamber.  Soon  after  he  buried  lus 
first  wife,  Della  Valle  married  a young  relation  of  hera  who 
had  accompanied  him  on  hi»  travels.  Having  in  a violent 
access  of  anger  lulled  a coachman  on  the  Place  of  St. 
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Pder»  while  the  pope  was  in  the  act  of  pronouncing  the 
benediction,  Della  Valle  was  banUhed  from  Home,  but 
soon  obtained  a pardon  and  leave  to  return.  He  died  on 
the  2(Xh  of  Aprif,  IG52. 

Della  Valle  caused  to  be  printed  in  1G27,  but  did  not 
ubiish,  the  oration  which  he  pronounced  over  his  wife’s 
ody  at  Uie  funeral  ceremony.  In  1G28  he  caused  to  be 

firinted  at  Venice  an  account  of  Shah  Abbas,  which  Bel* 
ori  (1662)  says  was  not  published : a French  tramlalion  of 
this  work  appeared  at  Paris  in  1G31.  Delia  Valle  pub> 
lished,  ill  16tl, ' Di  tre  nuove  Manierc  di  Verso  sdnicciolo, 
Discono  di  Pietro  della  Valle  nell’  Academia  degli  Umo> 
risti  ii  Fantastico,  detta  nclla  stessa,  a’  2U  di  Novembre, 
1633.’  In  16o0  he  published  the  first  part  of  the  letters 
written  to  his  friend  Schipano  in  the  course  of  his  travels ; 
this  first  part  was  coiitninetl  in  one  4to.  volume,  and 
brought  down  the  narrative  to  the  time  of  his  marriage 
with^Iaani  Gioerida.  Tlie  letters  relating  to  Persia  were 
published  after  his  death,  in  1^)9,  in  two  volumes : the 
third  part — his  Indian  travels  and  his  return  to  Home — 
w cre^ublished  in  1602.  Tliis  work  has  been  translated 
into  French,  Dutch,  and  German  ; an  Engl^ish  translation 
of  the  last  part  was  published  in  166.1.  ^e  memoir  on 
Georgia  presented  to  Urban  VIII.  was  inserted  by  Th6v6- 
not  in  the  first  volume  of  his  collection.  In  1644  Della 
Valle  composed  a narrative  of  the  adventures  of  his  second 
wife,  which  dues  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  published. 
He  also  left  in  MS.  an  account,  in  Latin,  of  the  kinj^  or 
chiefs  subject  to  Persia,  and  some  plans  and  drawings, 
which  his  widow  relbsed  to  communicate  for  publication. 
Della  ValJe  appears  to  have  been  rash  and  vain,  but  he 
possessed  the  susceptibility  to  external  impressions,  re> 
tentivc  memory,  and  facility  of  expression,  which  in  fre- 
quently found  ID  persons  of  that  character.  HU  accounts 
of  routes  and  distances,  of  the  external  appearance  of  coun- 
tries, and  of  manners  and  customs,  are  lively  and  accurtUe. 

(Pietro  della  Valle,  yiag^i  dfteritii  inLettere  famiHare 
al  tuo  amico  Mario  Sentpano;  Bellori,  Li/e  of  Della 
Valle^  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  his  Travels  published  at 
Rome  m 1662;  Biographic  Vnircrsellc.') 

VALLEYS.  ‘Why  has  the  earth  any  mountains?*  is  the 
question  from  which  De  Luc,  writing  in  1792,  sets  out  to 
expound  hU  whole  geological  system ; and  to  answer  at 
the  present  time  the  corresponding  question.  Why  has  the 
earth  any  Valleys?  requires  reference  to  almost  the  entire 
Miies  of  general  truths  which  have  been  established  by 
investigation  into  the  structure  of  the  crust  of  the  globe. 
For  in  these  hollows  on  the  surfaces  of  plains,  hilly  slopes, 
and  steep  mountains,  we  behold  not  only  the  results  of 
atmospheric  agencies,  both  chemical  and  mechanical,  and 
of  the  flowing  of  streams,  operating  under  the  actual  con- 
ditions of  nature  on  materials  of  unequal  induration,  but 
also  the  earlier  effects  of  other  watery  agencies,  under 


other  physical  conditions,  on  materials  diflTerently  circum- 
stanced, l>oth  as  to  their  consolidation  and  their  poMliun 
in  reference  to  the  general  curve  of  surface  of  the  globe 
and  the  relative  level  of  the  sea.  The  origin  of  valleys 
ascends  to  the  earliest  geological  a^ras,  but  their  com- 
pletion includes  the  latest  phenomena  produced  in  our 
own  day's. 

To  discuss  the  literary  history  of  this  celebrated  question, 
and  estimate  the  degrees  of  truth  attained  in  the  con- 
flicting hy'potheses  of  Dr.  Hutton  and  De  Iaic — wliicb 
may  stand  as  the  types  of  two  great  classes  of  rival  specu- 
lations, not  yet  completely  reconciled — would  be  a mng, 
intricate,  and  unfmitTul  laoour.  Ttie  problem  to  be  solved 
has  seldom  been  seized  by  any  but  the  most  modem  writers 
in  all  its  generality ; and  the  partial  solutions,  really  arrived 
at  in  particular  esses,  were  not  permitted  to  have  even  the 
value  which  limited  truths  often  do  possess,  because  they 
were  unwisely  made  the  basis  of  what  was  called  a general 
theory.  Though  De  Luc  could  prove  that  valleys  on 
whose  line  were  deep  lakes  could  not  have  been  exca- 
vated by  the  streams  now  running  in  them,  he  was  scarcely 
entitled  to  say  tliat  ‘ all  the  notions  of  the  great  ravages 
produced  by  the  rain-waters  upon  our  continents  since 
their  existence  have  been  mere  illusions.*  {Letter  I.  on 
Ger^ogy.')  And  Dr.  Hutton  might  have  carried  his  pupils 
beyond  the  mechanical  etfects  of  ' rivulets  that  nin  only 
in  time  of  rain,*  before  he  required  them  to  admit  ‘ the  great 
fact,  that  rivers  have  m general  hollowed  out  their  valleys.* 
(Playftur's  Illuttratione  of  Huitonian  Theory y Note  xvi.) 

Tlieories  thus  si\pport^  were  only  successful  in  destroy- 
ing each  other : mwem  geology  has  been  advanced  by 
a very  different  process.  Mr.  Lyell,  M.  D'Halloy,  Mr. 
Scropc,  and  other  modem  writers,  have  contributed  similar 
Iiartiai  solutions  of  particular  cases,  by  carefril  investiga- 
tion of  the  features  of  the  valleys  of  Auvergne,  Belgium, 
and  the  Rhenish  provinces  ; but  to  obtain  a general  view 
of  the  theory  of  valleys,  we  must  add  to  these  many 
other  equally  establish^  local  results.  This  necessity  u 
indeed  virtually  acknowledged  by  the  eloquent  writer  to 
whom  the  Iluttonian  hypothesis  owes  its  celebrity,  for 
even  while  he  declares  the  mat  hollow  of  the  Valais  to 
he  the  work  of  the  Rhone,  ne  adds,  this  tract,  when  the 
Aljis  rose  out  of  the  sea,  may  have  included  many  de- 
pressions of  the  surface  which  the  river  joined  together, 
and,  from  being  a series  of  lakes,  became  one  great  valley. 

To  take  the  problem  of  the  (brmation  of  valleys  in  all 
its  extent,  let  us  trace  in  imagination  the  course  of  a con- 
siderable river,  which,  commencing  in  a mountain-ridge, 
runs  to  the  eastward,  namely,  in  the  direction  of  the  dip  of 
the  strata,  and,  after  traversing  the  usual  variety  o(  ground, 
empties  itself  into  a shallow  sea  full  of  powerful  currents. 

A.  The  summit  of  drainage  between  one  river  area 
and  ano^cr  being  supposed  to  be  below  the  level  of  per- 
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pctual  snows,  we  find,  above  the  permanent  sources  of 
many  rivers,  occasional  fcctlcrs,  whicn  depend  on  particular 
falls  of  rain,  becoming  dangerous  torrents  or  appearing  as 
mere  lines  of  pebbles  according  to  the  slate  of  the  wea- 
ther. After  heavy  rains  the  hilT-ades  of  the  higliland  dis- 
tricts of  Scotland,  'Walc^  and  Cumlicrland  are  whitened 
by  abundance  of  short-lived  torrents,  which  hurry  down 
considerable  heni>s  of  the  loosened  materials  of  the  hills, 
and  spread  them  into  little  deltas  on  the  margin  of  the 
valley  below.  Similar  effects  on  a particular  slope  follow 


the  bursting  of  a waterspout  (High  Pike,  in  Cumberland) 
or  the  intumescence  of  a wet  peat-bog  (above  Keighley, 
Yorkshire).  Frost  and  the  suns  heat  are  felt  in  extreme 
in  the  high  regions  which  give  birth  to  rivers,  and  1^  their 
alternation  the  rocks  are  broken  and  disinlegrated.  To 
these  regions  Hutton  and  Playfair  rightly  propose  to  carry 
their  pujnis  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  upon  their 
minds  the  extensive  waste  produced  on  the  eartii's  surface 
by  modem  causes  in  action.  Examples  arc  everywhere 
abundant ; Glen  Coe,  Borrowdale,  onowdonia,  may  be 
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cited.  ;N.B.  The  general  features  of  the  higher  Mrts  of 
noiintain-vallcyii  are  nearly  the  same  around  ^aciers, 
and  these  features  are  liable  (0  change  by  the  violent 
aJteraaiioiis  of  temperature.) 

B.  llie  second  stage  of  valleys  is  that  which  admits  of 
the  union  of  permanent  natural  springs  to  the  occasional 
hill-side  floods,  and  of  the  gathering  of  these  streamlets 
into  a rapid  and  agitated  river.  The  now  augmented 
water  is  olien  confined  in  a narrower  glen  than  any*  of  its 
tributaries,  and  ruslies  and  cascades  among  rocas  and 
mounds,  which  are  so  disposed  as  to  show  proof  that  the 
course  of  the  stream  has  varied  from  time  to  lime,  as  the 
levels  changed,  in  consequence  of  eroding  action. 

C.  At  length  the  glen  opens  in  a pebbly  plain,  or  sinks 
into  a broad  and  quiet  lake.  Such  lakes,  or  plains  which 
seem  to  Imve  been  lakes,  arc  of  very  general  occurrence 
along  the  hne  of  rivers,  while  th^-  are  engaged  in  the 
midst  of  their  parent  mountains  (Derwent  Water,  Llan- 
beris,  Loch  Tay).  They  even  appear  at  the  foot  of  parti- 
cular mountains,  receiving  only  occasional  streams  (Red 
Tarn,  under  llelvellyn),  aiul  in  a great  variety  of  cases 
appear  to  be  irregular  hollows  left  alter  great  disturbances 
of  the  stratification  amongst  the  angularly  posited  masses 
of  broken  ground.  Their  depth  is  from  a few  feet  to  a 
thousand  feet  (I.,ake  of  Geneva)  below  the  level  of  the 
valley ; and  as  the  rivers  which  enter  the  upper  ends  there 
lose  their  force  in  the  exitansion  of  water,  and  drop  their 
transported  sediments,  Oie  growth  of  new  land  in  that 
l>art  of  such  lakes  is  propoilioned  to.  and  is  in  truth  a 
measure  of.  the  whole  en’ects  of  those  rivers  in  trans(>orting 
away  tiie  detritus  of  the  mountains  round  their  source. 
Such  lakes  then  are  natural  tlynamomelert,  which  may 
witli  proper  caution  be  used  to  determine  the  amount  of 
transported  materials  delivered  into  them  in  given  times 
by  rivers;  they  also  give  the  sum  of  all  the  effects  of 
tills  kind  performed  by  such  rivers ; and  thus  finally  they 
are  natural  chronometert ; for  by  dividing,  in  any  par- 
ticular case,  the  integral  effect  or  mass  of  deposited 
ntaterials  by  the  rate  of  annual  progreaa,  an  approxi- 
mate answer  in  years  is  given  to  the  question  of  the 
length  of  time  which  has  elamcd  since  that  river  began 
to  flow.  By  this  argument  De  Luc  arrived  at  the  con 
elusion  that  the  deuccation  of  our  continents  by  eleva- 
tion above  the  sea  is  a phenomenon  of  no  very  great  anti- 
quity, belonging  to  an  epoch  only  a few  thousand  years 
removed  from  our  own.  Though  geologists  cannot,  from 
the  evidence  of  particular  lakes  in  certain  districts,  adopt 
this  conclusion  for  other  districts  where  quite  different 
phenomena  appear,  Professor  Sedgwick  and  other  eminent 
persons  have  declared  the  argument  of  De  Luc,  within  its 
proper  limits,  to  be  unanswered  and  unanswerable.  In  alt 
cases  then  where  lakes  are  so  interposed  in  the  path  of  a 
river  that  Uiey  must  be  believed  to  nave  received  all  the 
sediments  which  that  river  has  brought,  the  cubic  volume 
of  these  accumulations  in  the  lake  may  be  compared  with 
the  cubic  sj»ace  of  the  concavities  between  the  hills  along 
the  line  of  the  rivers  and  riv-ulcts  above  the  lake ; and  if 
found  to  be  inferior  in  a noteable  degree,  we  may  positively 
conclude  that  these  concavities  have  not  been  produced, 
though  doubtless  they  have  been  enlarged  and  modified, 
by  the  almospheric  agencies  belonging  to  that  particular 
area  of  drainage.  Now  this  comparison  has  been  often 
made,  and  generally  with  the  positive  result,  that  the  ex- 
cavation of  the  valleys  above  tne  lakes  is  not  tlie  effect  of 
those  watery  agencies  now  exerted  within  them.  Exca- 
vated however  some  of  them  have  been  by  water)'  agency, 
and  in  aJi  of  them  the  surface  slopes  have  lieen  adjusted 
by  this  power,  Iwlh  in  level  and  in  direction,  to  the  boun- 
daries oi  the  present  lake  ; but  wc  must  avoid  the  error  of 
a-^suming  that  no  other  currents  having  a different  origin 
may  have  operated  in  those  valleys  before  the  existence  of 
the  lakes. 

I).  Beyond  the  region  of  the  lakes,  the  rivers,  flowing 
away  from  tlie  rugged  mountains,  encounter  ranges  of 
stratified  r>>cks,  often  very  regularly  inclined  at  a moderate 
angle,  in  parallel  ridges  and  hollows  which  correspond  to 
alternately  hanl  and  soft  portions  of  the  series  of  strata. 
If  there  were  no  gape  across  Uiese  ridges,  so  as  to  connect 
their  intervening  hollows,  each  of  these  hollows  would  in- 
clude one  or  many  lakes,  and  the  river  whose  course  we 
nre  tracing  could  not  pass  over  the  first  of  the  ridges  until 
(he  hollow  space  between  it  and  the  lake  district  (C)  j 
W8.S  filled  with  water,  generally  at  a high  level.  If  such  j 


a circunutiQce  were  supposed  ever  to  have  happened,  the 
waters  might  he  imagined  to  make  themselves  a passage 
across  this  ridge,  and,  by  like  reasoning,  across  any  lower 
ridges  .lying  beyond.  (See  the  figures,  art.  Geology,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  140,  and  those  in  page  97.) 

It  sometimes  happens  that  more  than  one  group  of  such 
parallel  ridges  and  hollows — as  the  mountain  nmestone 
group  (f}»  iollowed  by  the  oolitic  ridges  (oX  or  those  by 
the  chalk-hills  (c) — he  on  the  course  of  even  one  river, 
and  require  the  repetition  of  such  phenomena  to  account 
for  the  course  of  the  valley.  But  a greater  difficulty  must 
be  encountered.  The  very  hollows  themselves  in  which 
these  sheets  of  water  are  imagined  to  have  spread  are 
valleys,  and  yield  as  plain  proof  that  they  also  have  been 
excavated  and  modified  by  watery'  action,  as  the  river- 
ctiaimels  which  cross  them.  For  in  the  midst  of  such  hol- 
lu^vs,  insulated  hills  (the  unremoved  portions  of  the  same 
or  the  nearest  supetjacent  strata)  ivtnain  variously  distri- 
buted, to  mark  the  antient  height  of’tlic  land  therein,  and 
attest  the  enormous  degradation  which  has  been  there 
occasioned.  If  then  the  supposed  lake  gave  the  force  to 
break  over  and  cut  through  the  enclosing  barrier  of  rock 
beyond,  so  as  to  shape  a course  and  descent  to  the  river,  the 
excavation  of  the  space  in  which  the  lake  w'as  gathered 
was  (he  fruit  of  earlier  and  different  watery  action.  Tins 
conclusion  is  again  and  ^ain  forced  upon  our  attention 
as  we  proceed  {Hong  tlie  line  of  the  valley. 

K.  In  crossing  through  the  parallel  ridges  and  hollows 
of  hard  and  soft  strata,  the  river  is  confined  to  steep,  narrow, 
angularly  bent  passages  among  the  hard  rocks ; out  in  the 
softer  strata  between  them  it  flows  and  winds  more  at 
liberty,  through  wider  spaces,  which  open  far  on  each 
side,  and  bring  additional  supplies  of  water.  In  these  hol- 
lows the  velocity  of  the  stream  dies  away,  and  the  sedi- 
ments derived  from  wasting  of  the  adjoining  high  grounds 
fall  on  fertile  meadows  in  floods  or  silt  up  their  own 
channels  in  times  of  slack-water,  while  around  appear  in- 
sulated hills,  left  by  the  antient  water-currents  whicn  swept 
away  the  materials  around  them. 

P.  The  river  on  emerging  from  these  ranges  of  second- 
ary' strata  enters  a wide  region  of  plains  and  low  hills  of 
gravel  (^'j,  rising  irregularly  ami^t  alluvial  plains  and 
maisiu'S  (ffiX  amongst  which,  for  a certain  distance,  the 
tide  flows  up  the  expanded  river-channel. 

Wherever  these  marahy  plains  and  gravelly  ridges  are 
locally  related  by  geographical  situation  and  distribution 
to  the  main  stream  or  smaller  branches,  so  as  to  allow  of 
the  possibility  of  referring  their  formation  to  the  action  of 
the  existing  fiuviatile  and  tidal  currents,  it  would  be  f&lsc 
philosoplw'to  look  for  a more  remote  or  more  general 
cause.  Inis  is  often  the  case,  perhaps  generally  so,  with 
the  alluvial  sediments,  for  they  contain  often  Ireslnvater 
shells  and  other  marks  of  limited  lacustrine  or  fluviatile 
action  : but  it  is  seldom  the  case  with  the  gravel  l>eds  and 
ridges.  These  often  he  across  the  path  of  the  river  (e  e\ 
and  often  rise  to  a great  height  above  it ; often  consist  of 
itones  not  only  beyond  tlie  preset  power  of  the  river  to 
transport,  but  such  as  do  not  occur  in  eitu  in  any  ]mrt  of 
tlie  area  drained  by  its  main  stream  or  tributary'  waters. 

Yet,  ftom  their  form,  distribution,  and  composition,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  some  have  been  wholly  accumulated  and 
all  modified  by  water-cuirenls : so  that  here  again  we  have 
roof  of  the  waste  and  remodelling  of  the  surface  of  the  earth 
y oUier  forces  than  the  existing  atmospheric  agencies. 

G.  On  reaching  the  sea,  we  find  the  influence  of  (lie 
fiver  prolonged  into  the  salt-water ; augmenting  the  mass 
of  sedimenU  drifted  coastwise  by  the  tide,  and  feebly  assist- 
ing in  the  distribution  of  them.  But  the  bed  of  the  sea  is 
unequal,  soft,  or  rocky,  excavated  into  hollows,  and  varied 
hv  sand-banks  and  gravel-beds,  not  unlike  those  on  (he 
neighbouring  land,  and  even  yielding,  as  they  do,  bones  of 
gigantic  extinct  mammalia  (Happisburgh  coast).  Tliesc 
points  of  agreement  lietween  the  actual  sea-bed  and  the 
neighbouring  lands  mark  some  community  of  origin : the 
land  has  been  raised  out  of  the  sea,  and  owes  some 
of  its  irregularities  to  marine  currents  (as  Buffon  thought), 
or  the  sea's  bed  is  subsided  land.  Each  of  these  may  be 
partially  and  locally  true,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
sca-cuiTcnts  having  power  to  alter  the  distribution  of  sand- 
banks and  gravel-banks  to  some  considcralde,  though  not 
precisely  kno%vn,  depth ; ami  as  all  the  stratified  crust  of  the 
earth  has  been  once  the  bed  of  (he  sea,  it  is  evident  that 
U\e  action  of  marine  currents  is  a cause  of  universal  appU- 
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cation  to  the  theory  of  the  inequalities  of  the  earth’s  sur- 
face. as  well  as  of  extraordinary  power. 

The  slight  sketch  here  presented  includes  phenomena 
which  may  be  seen  on  the^glish  rivers,  though  not  all 
on  one  and  the  same  stream:  the  description  may  be  veri- 
fied in  every  one  of  its  stages  a hundred  times,  ami  aug- 
mented with  additional  phenomena  by  any  intelligent 
reader  personally  acquainted  with  the  pn)'sical  geography 
of  Britain.  Exactly  similar  phenomena,  cither  all  in  the 
same  order  or  variously  associated,  may  be  paralleled  by 
instances  selected  from  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  it  only 
remains  to  apply  a plain  course  of  reasoning  to  them. 

'rhe  action  of  atmospheric  agencies,  river-streamlets, 
ajid  rivers,  with  or  without  lakes,  with  or  without  glaciers, 
is  always  one  and  the  same ; to  degrade  Uie  high  lands 
ami  to  raise  the  low,  and  thus  to  equalize  the  levels,  and 
to  diminish  the  irregularities  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  ; 
and  this  because  of  the  universal  action  of  gravity,  wliere- 
ever  there  are  weighty  masses  and  inequality  of  level.  The 
sea's  action  is  similar,  and  though  complicated  by  tidal 
fluctuations,  as  rivers  and  lakes  are  by  droughts  and  inim- 
dations,  and  by  the  variable  influence  of  wind  and  tem- 
perature. its  final  results  are  of  the  same  character. 

This  is  indisputable.  It  is  equally  true  that  the  direction 
of  the  existing  watery'  agencies  on  the  land  is  determined  ' 
by  the  present  relation  of  levels  between  the  different 
parts  of  the  land,  and  between  the  land  and  the  sea.  More- 
over the  effects  of  these  agencies  are  perfectly  adjusted  to 
these  levels.  It  follows  inevitably  that  the  sum  of  the 
efTecfa  of  these  existing  agencies  has  been  to  diminish  the 
original  incq^ualities  of  the  earth’s  surface,  that  is  to  say,  to 
lower  tlie  lulls,  to  smooth  and  level  the  valleys,  to  fill  up 
the  lakes,  which  aiv  a jjwt  of  the  valleys;  m a word,  to 
change  gulfs  into  lakes,  and  chasms  into  vales,  by  a mere 
surface  action  on  forms  which  had  been  more  boldly  marked 
in  earlier  nrras  of  nature. 

We  must  therefore  believe  that  imme<liately  after  the 
desiccation  of  the  land,  its  grand  chains  of  mountains  and 
long  continuous  vales  were  more  firmly  outlined,  more 
rouglily  and  strongly  modelled,  dee]>er  and  higher  than  they 
now  appear,  and  it  only  remains  to  inquire  to  what  known 
gcolo^cal  causes  this  can  be  justly  ascribed. 

We  must  remember,  first,  (hat  the  surfaces  of  stratifica- 
tion on  the  sea's  bed  were  once  continuous,  but  on  the  land 
they  are  now  interrupted  by  excavated  valleys  and  left 
dismembered  on  rcsiuual  hills  : secondly,  that  these  sur- 
faces were  plains  or  nearly  so,  and  horizontal  or  nearly 
so ; but  now  they  are  found  contorted,  ruptured,  placed 
in  angular  positions,  vertical,  or  even  reversed  in  par- 
ticular regions.  Tlie  latter  class  of  effects  depends  on 
the  violent  nature  of  the  elevating  movements  to  which 
the  land  was  subject;  the  former  is  often  independent 
of  local  disturbance,  and  seems  to  be  due  to  tne  mere 
action  of  powerful  currents  of  water.  But  it  is  often 
seen  that  the  line  of  these  valleys  is  the  line  of  a fault, 
of  a synclinal  basin,  or  anticlinal  ridge,  that  is  to  say,  a 
line  of  ureaknese,  a.  line  of  least  resistance,  determined 
by  causes  anterior  to  the  current  of  water  which,  flowing 
up  or  down  the  line,  or  both  up  and  down,  has  worn  it  into 
a valley. 

Now  if  we  remember  that  the  most  powerful  mechanical 
action  of  water  takes  place  on  the  scacoad  ; if  we  remem- 
ber that,  by  the  continual  or  the  periodical  rising  of  the 
land,  this  littoral  action  has  been  transferred  fWim  point  to 
point  over  every  part  of  the  area  of  the  land,  l>eginning 
among  the  mountains  at  the  source  of  the  present  rivers, 
and  suceesNivcly  washing  and  wasting  every  part ; we  shall 
readily  admit  in  (his  one  universal  and  powerful  agency 
the  principal  cause  which  broke  the  continuity  of  the 
planes  of  strata,  washed  away  the  least  resisting  and  left 
the  hardest  parts,  and,  by  successively  retiring  lines  of 
action,  gradually  completed  the  main  features  of  the  val- 
leys ami  hills  which  had  not  been  previously  impressed 
by  violent  subterranean  movements. 

Atmospheric  agencies  mn.4  be  admitted  to  have  greatly 
Co-operated  in  this  result,  especially  if,  as  geologisU  sup- 
pose, there  were  grounds  for  believing  these  to  have  been 
more  powerful  in  the  earlier  aeras  of  the  world,  when  the 
temperature'  was  perhaps  higher  and  the  atmosphere  in 
consequence  more  highly  va|K>rous.  Nor  must  we  under- 
value the  eroding  power  of  modem  streams,  or  the  volume  ; 
of  the  disintegrated  earthy  mas-ses  which  they  transport  ; 
away.  It  Is  past  a question  that  modem  rivers  have  cut  | 


their  own  channels  through  lava  (LyelJ,  PrincipUt  qf 
Geol.y  vol.  i.),  through  diluvial  gravel  and  cl^  drifted 
from  other  regions  (Phillips,  Stxtions  of  ih%  Yorkihire 
Coaxt\  and  through  trap  thrown  up  by  the  Eifel  volcanoes 
(MS.  1829).  But  in  each  of  these  latter  instances  the  val- 
ley of  diluvial  gravel  and  clay  lies  in  and  conceals  in 
part  an  older  valley  of  ruder  aspect,  excavated  in  the  stra- 
tified rocks  of  sandstone  or  limestone  or  argillaceous 
slate ; and  we  may  often  contemplate  in  the  course  of  one 
stream  the  fragmentary  state  of  the  rocks  as  left  by  eleva- 
toiy  forces,  the  ivasting  of  these  when  they  formed  part  of 
an  antient  shore,  the  obliteration  of  the  old  valleys  by  some 
yet  ill-understood  cause  of  local  accmnulation,  and  the 
final  adjustment  of  levels  and  slopes  by  causes  wliich  arc 
still  continuing  this  beneficent  process,  enlarging  and  en- 
riching our  meadows,  contracUng  the  areas  of  our  lakes, 
and  softening  for  the  future  wants  of  mankind  the  rugged 
features  of  hills  wliich  will  not  alwa}-8  defy  the  hand  of  in- 
dustry. 

(The  reader  who  desires  to  follow  out  this  large  subject 
may  consult  with  great  advantage  De  Luc's  works— as, 
Lettert  on  Geology  ; lAilree  sur  T'Hist.  de  la  Terre  et  de 
tHonune;  Playfair,  Itlustratione  of  Hullonian  Theory; 
Buckland's  Refiyuia  Diluvinnte  ; Lyell ; Murchison  ; Dar- 
win ; and  other  modem  writers.  Tlie  article  Parallel 
Roads  in  this  work  may  also  be  read : M.  Agassiz's  S/>c- 
culations  on  GUiciert  have  several  points  of  important 
bearing  on  the  subject  of  Valleys.) 

VALLIE^O.  [Skrvla.1 

VALLISNETII,  or  VALISNIEUI,  ANTCyMO,  an  Ita- 
lian naturalist,  was  bom  on  May  the  3rd,  1661,  at  (he  castle 
ofTresilico,  of  which  his  father  was  governor.  He  received 
his  early  education  from  the  Jesuits  at  Modena,  and  by 
them  wa.s  instructed  in  the  philosophy  and  science  of  the 
schools  of  the  day.  In  1613  he  repaired  to  Bologna, 
where  he  studied  medicine  under  the  celebrated  Malpighi, 
and  acquired  from  him  a tairte  for  the  observation’  of 
nature,  as  well  as  an  impreadon  of  the  unsoundness  of 
the  prevailing  systems  of  philosophy  and  science.  In 
1614  he  graduated  at  Reggio,  but  again  returned  to 
Bologna,  to  pursue  his  natural-history  studies  under 
Malpighi,  who  after  three  more  years  of  application,  is 
said  to  have  dismissed  his  pupil  in  these  words  ; * Systems 
are  ideal  and  mutable.  Observation  and  experience  are 
solid,  and  unchangeable.’  He  visited  Padua,  Venice, 
and  Parma,  and  in  1088  commenced  the  practice  of  a 
physician  in  Reggio.  Here  he  devoted  all  nis  leisure  to 
the  study  of  nature  ; he  planted  a botanic  garden,  mode 
collections  of  plants,  minerals,  and  objects  of  interest  in  liis 
neighbourhood,  and  commenced  a series  of  observations 
on  the  anatomy  of  the  silkworm,  from  which  he  was  led  to 
the  study  ^ncrally  of  the  metamorphoses  and  generation 
of  insects.  Having  published  his  observations,  they  acquired 
iiim  great  reputation,  and  he  was  invited  to  occupy  a 
chair  amongst  the  medical  professors  of  the  University  of 
Padua  in  1700.  On  taking  his  position  amongst  the 
teachers  of  an  old  university,  he  felt  that  his  views  were 
opposed  to  prevailing  8)^1601$,  and  in  order  to  prevent 
any  alarm  at  his  teaching,  he  published  a lecture 
in  which  he  endeavoured  to  maintain  the  position  that 
the  studies  of  the  modems  do  not  overturn,  but  confirm 
the  medical  knowledge  of  the  antients.  Notwithstanding 
this  attempt  to  appease  the  advocates  of  old  systems,  and  of 
entire  obedience  to  prescribed  authority,  Vallisneri  attacked 
with  BO  much  energy  the  prevailing  errors  in  medicine, 
and  especially  in  the  sciences  of  anatomy  and  physiologv', 
that  he  met  with  much  opposition.  But  he  Ibund  an  anie 
protector  in  Frederic  Marcello,  tlie  procurator  of  St.  Mark, 
and  in  1711  was  appointed  to  the  nrst  cliair  ofthe  theory 
of  medicine. 

During  the  interval  of  his  lectures  Vallisneri  took  every 
opi>ortunity  of  studying  natural  hisforj’,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose made  an  excursion  to  the  Apennines,  and  also  visited 
Lucca,  Pisa,  Leghoni,  Florence,  and  othoi  parts  of  Italy. 
In  these  excursions  he  made  considerable  collections  of 
objects  in  natural  history,  as  well  os  found  many  sub- 
jects of  interesting  reseiux;li  for  the  microscojw,  which  he 
used  with  great  success.  In  1720  he  was  invited  by  Pope 
Clement  Xi.  to  become  phydeian  to  liis  Iiolinosa  iu  the 
place  of  the  celebrated  Lancid,  but  he  refused.  In  1728 
the  duke  of  Modena  presented  him  with  the  order  of 
knighthood,  which  was  to  be  hereditary  in  his  family.  He 
waa  also  invited  early  in  bis  career  to  become  first  professor 
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of  phywc  ftt  Turin,  with  a lai^e  salar)*,  which  he  declined. 
He  was  known  hy  his  writings  and  currespuiidence  to  men 
of  wience  in  Great  Britain,  and  was  elected  a fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  London.  He  was  married  in  1602, 
and  although  his  wife  produced  him  eighteen  children, 
the  managed  his  family  with  so  much  good  sense  and 
prudence,  that  he  was  ahvaj-s  in  caw  circumslancea,  and 
enjoyed  much  domestic  felicity.  He  died  on  the  l*2th 
January,  1730,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the 
Eremitani  at  Padua.  He  Icil  behind  him  only  four  of  his 
numerous  family,  three  daughters  and  one  son,  who  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  his  father’s  works,  in  three  folio  vo- 
lumes, at  Venice,  in  \T33. 

Vallisneri  deservedly  ranks  high  as  a naturalist  and  a 
physician.  He  published  many  mpers  on  the  various  de- 
partments of  natural  history,  in  ivnit-h  he  pointed  out  the 
necessity  of  observation  of  external  nature  before  proceed- 
ing  to  generalization.  He  did  much  by  his  anatomical  and 
physiological  inquiries,  in  conjunction  with  the  labours  of  j 
Malpighi,  Redi,  and  others,  to  rescue  medicine  from  the 
thraldom  of  received  opinions,  and  to  upset  the  absurd 
hypotheses  of  the  functions  of  the  animal  economy  which 
prevailed  in  his  day.  He  was  a great  opponent  of  the  doc- 
trine of  equivocal  or  spontaneous  generation,  a notion 
tliat  was  generally  entertained  by  physiologists  of  that 
day,  and  which  then,  as  now,  was  otlen  looked  upon  u 
involving  conseauences  opposed  to  religious  truUi.  His 
contributions  to  notany  were  not  numerous;  but  his  cata- 
logue of  plants  collected  around  Leghorn  was  a valuable 
production  of  its  time,  and  his  paper  on  the  fructification 
of  I^mna  was  an  important  addition  to  existing  knowledge 
of  the  stnicture  of  a very  obscure  and  interesting  tribe  of 
plants.  As  a physician  he  was  a judicious  observer  of  the 
effects  of  remedies  in  relieving  disease,  and  was  among 
the  first  to  use  Peruvian  bark  : he  published  several  essays 
on  the  action  of  this  and  other  medicines  on  the  human 
economy.  His  name  U perpetuated  in  that  of  a curious  and 
interesting  genus  of  plants,  called  by  Micheli  / ti//i*«er*a. 

(BischofT,  I^hrbuch  der  Botamk  i Haller, ; 
Sir  J.  E.  Smith.') 

VALLISNE'RIA,  a^eniu  of  plants,  named  by  Micheli 
in  honour  of  ValUsnen  [Valusnkiu],  belon^ng  to  the 
natural  order  Hydrocharaceae.  The  species  ot  this  genus 
are  all  water-plants.  Tliev  arc  dnecious : the  male 
fioweis  are  seated  on  a spaJix ; the  corolla  is  monopc- 
latous  with  three  segments.  The  female  flowers  at«  in- 
cluded singly  in  a spathe,  and  are  seated  upon  a spiral 
peduncle;  the  calyx  is  composed  of  a single  leaf;  the 
corolla  is  poly|>olafous ; the  capsules  are  1-celled,  many- 
seeilcd  ; the  seeds  parietal.  .Several  species  of  Vallisnena 
h.vve  been  recorded  as  growing  in  Europe,  New  Holland, 
and  America.  The  economy  of  these  plants  u exceed- 
ingly interesting  in  a physiological  point  of  view.  They 
arc  plants  gmwing  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  and  yet  the 
male  and  female  flowers  are  separated,  and  the  mode  by 
which  they  are  brought  together  affords  a singular  instance 
of  adaptation.  T^ese  plants  generally  (CTow  in  running 
waters,  and  thus  render  the  oifliculty  of  the  contact  of 
their  flowers  greater.  Tlie  mode  by  which  this  is  effected 
in  the  J'oltisneria  spiralit  is  as  follows: — the  flowers 
with  pistils  ore  seated  on  spiral  flower-stalks,  and  when 
the  flower  is  expanded  it  floats  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  this  is  always  secured,  even  in  the  waters  of 
rivers  that  are  very  cluvageable  in  their  height,  by  the 
lengtlicning  and  contraction  of  the  spiral  stalk  on  which 
the  flowers  are  seated.  On  the  other  hand,  the  flowers 
with  stamens  are  seated  on  short  peduncles  at  the  liottom 
of  the  w*ater,  but  when  their  stamens  are  ready  to  shed 
their  pollen,  and  the  pistil  is  ready  to  receive  its  influence, 
the  peduncle  that  hold.s  them  then  gives  way,  and  they  aie 
floated  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  where,  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  pistiliiferous  flowers,  the  function  of  im- 

Sregnation  is  etfeefed.  When  the  seeds  have  liccome 
eveloped,  the  spiral  peduncle  on  which  the  fruit  is  now 
se.ated  coils  entirely  up,  so  that  the  seeds  are  brought  to 
the  bottom  of  the  water,  in  a position  in  which  they  can 
germinate  and  produce  new  plants.  The  I”,  spiratit  is 
found  in  Italy,  in  ditches  near  I’isa,  and  in  the  Rhone. 
There  are  two  New  Holland  species,  and  also  an  American 
and  Ead  Indian  specie*.  The  latter  is  the  Hudrillua  of 
Dr.  Hamilton,  ami  is  used  in  Hindustan  under  the  name  of 
Jangi,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  water  mechanically  to 
sugar  during  the  process  of  refining. 


VALMIKI.  fSANscarr  Langvags  axd  Ln-EttATTrui.^ 
VALMONT  DE  BOMARK,  J.  C.,  was  bom  at  Rouen 
in  September,  1731.  He  originally  studied  tlic  law  for  the 
purpose  of  practising  at  the  bar,  but  hi*  attachment  to  na- 
turu  history  induced  him  to  abandon  a profession  so  fo- 
reign to  hU  tastes.  Having  obtained  from  the  Duke  d’Ar- 
genson  a travelling  appointment  of  some  kind,  he  visited 
the  principal  cities  of  Europe,  and  examined  with  great 
care  the  various  museums  of  objects  in  natural  history 
which  they  contained.  He  took  an  especial  interest  in 
mineralogy,  and  visited  mines  and  metallurgic  establish- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  increaring  his  knowledge  in  this 
I department  of  science.  During  his  travels,  of  which  he 
puolUhed  an  account,  he  visited  I.ap)and  and  Iceland,  and 
returned,  laden  with  objects  of  natural  history,  to  Paris  in 
175G.  In  1758  he  published  a list  of  objects  in  natural 
history,  under  the  title  ' Catalogue  d'un  Cabinet  d'Histoire 
Naturelle,*  12mo.  In  1761  and  1762  he  published  a large 
work  on  minerals  generally,  in  2 vols.  Svo.,  entitled  * Nou- 
velle  ExpcMtion  iTu  Rignc  Mineral.*  His  greatest  work 
was  a dictionary  of  natural  history,  entitled  * Diclionnaire 
Raisonn^  Umversel  d'Histoire  Naturelle,'  in  G vols.  8vo. 
This  work  was  one  of  very  considerable  merit,  ami  gave 
descriptions  of  the  various  objects  in  the  three  kingdom* 
of  nature,  and  of  tlieir  ilhcs  in  the  economy  of  the  arts.  It 
has  gone  through  a great  number  of  editions,  printed  at 
various  places,  and  is  the  basis  of  more  modern  dictionaries 
on  the  same  subject.  He  gave  courses  of  lectures  on  na- 
tural history  in  Paris  from  1750  to  1788.  He  had  offers  to 
accept  chairs  of  natural  history  in  Russia  and  Portugal, 
but  refused.  He  died  at  Paris,  in  August,  1807.  (Haller, 
Bib.  Bot. ; Sir  J.  E.  Smith.) 

VALOGNES.  [Manchx.] 

VALOIS,  LE,  a province  of  Franco,  belonging  originally 
to  Picardie,  but  incorporated  in  the  militar}’  government  of 
the  He  de  France.  Its  capital  was  Criny:  it  is  now  in- 
cluded in  tlie  de^urtments  of  Oise  and  Aisne.  Le  Valois 
constituted  a county  in  the  middle  ages,  and  was  held  by 
a younger  branch  of  the  family  of  Vermandois.  It  was 
united  ibr  a time  with  the  counties  of  Vexin,  of  Bar-sur- 
Aube,  and  of  Amiens,  and  with  several  lordshijM,  which 
made  the  counts  of  Valois  rank  with  the  moat  powerful  and 
richest  of  the  French  nobles.  On  the  abdication  of  Simon, 
count  of  Valois  (a.d.  1077\  these  terrilorie*  were  sepa- 
rated, and  the  county  of  Valois  united  to  Uiat  of  Verman- 
dois.  [VitaMANDOJs.] 

Philippe  III.  le  Hardi,  king  of  Franco,  gave  the  county 
of  Valois  (a.d.  128.5)  as  an  apanage  to  his  second  son 
Charley  whose  son  liecame  king  of  France  as  Philippe  VI., 
or  Philippe  de  Valois.  His  title  was  disputed  by  lulvvard 
III.  of  England,  among  otheia  ; and  from  this  dispute  ori- 
ginated the  tong  wars  of  the  English  in  France  under  the 
Plantagenet  and  l.^ncastrian  kings.  Philippe  VI.  bestowed 
the  county  of  Valois  on  his  finh  son  Fhilip]>e  ; from  him 
it  came  to  his  wife  Blanche,  and  on  her  dt-atli  (a.d.  1392) 
it  came  to  Louis,  duke  of  OrR*ans,  second  son  of  Charles  V. 
of  France.  Wiile  held  by  the  dukes  of  Orleans,  the  de- 
scendants of  Ixmis,  the  county  of  Valois  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a duchy.  Tlic  accession  of  the  duke  of  Orl(>aiis 
to  the  crown  as  Io)uis  Xll.  re-united  Lc  Valois  to  the 
crown  domains.  The  kings  of  France  from  Philippe  VI.  to 
Henri  III.  inclusive  are  known  as  the  race  of  N'aluis.  Tlie 
direct  male  line  ended  with  Charles  VIII. ; Jai.iU  XII., 
his  successor,  belonged  to  the  collateral  branch  of  Vn- 
lois-Orl^ans,  and  the  remaining  kings,  from  Fram,ois  I., 
to  that  of  Valois-AngoulGmc.  {L'Art  de  fencer  let 
Da/et.) 

V.^I.OIS,' HENRY  DE,  commonly  , called  by  hU  L.a- 
tinized  name,  Henrieu*  Valerius,  a celebrated  French 
scholar.  wa.s  bom  at.  Paris,  on  the  16th  of  September,  16U3, 
and  was  descended  of  an  antient  noble  family  of  Nomiaiuly . 
He  was  educated  at  Verdun,  in  the  college  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  aflenvards  at  Paris,  in  the  college  of  Clermont,  where 
he  had  the  instnietion  of  Petavius  and  Sinuond,  both  of 
whom  entertained  a high  opinion  of  hi*  talents.  In  1622 
he  went  to  Bourges  to  study  jurisiirmlenee,  ami  aller  the 
completion  of  his  studies  he  practised  for  several  \ enrs  as 
a lawyer,  but  more  to  pleaJ^e  liis  father  than  from  his  own 
inclination,  for  the  study  of  the  antient  aulhoi's  was  his 
favourite  pursuit.  At  last  however  he  gpave  up  hi*  profes- 
sional occup.'itinns altogether, and  devoted  hims4*lf  entirely 
to  literature.  He  worked  very  hard  and  without  any  inter- 
mission,  except  ou  a Saturday  alternoon,  which  he  used  to 
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devote  to  his  friends.  His  excessive  study  cost  him  his 
jitfht  eye,  and  the  left  was  so  much  weakenetl  that  l>e 
could  nut  continue  his  studies  without  a reader.  But  his 
father  was  too  economical  to  allow  his  son  any  sum  of  money 
for  this  purpose,  and  £>e  Valois  would  have  fiad  a miserable 
existence,  had  not  a fiiend,  M.  de  Mesroes,  ipven  him  a 
handsome  pension.  De  Valois  enjored  this  until  the  death 
of  his  father  in  IG130,  which  placed  him  in  independent  cir- 
cuiUfttances.  The  reputation  which  he  had  acquired  by  this 
time  as  a scltolar  and  a critic  induced  the  ^ench  clei^ 
to  apply  to  him  for  a new  edition  of  the  Greek  writers  on 
ecclesiastical  history.  De  Valois,  who  liad  before  been 
requested  to  lend  fus  assistance  in  this  undertaking,  had 
refiucd  to  do  so ; hut  now,  when  tJie  whole  was  left  to  him, 
he  readily  undertook  the  task.  By  way  of  encourai^ment 
Jic  received  from  the  clerg)-  an  annual  pension,  which  was 
ailerwards  considerably  increased  by  the  liberality  of  (.’ar- 
dinal  Maxarin.  In  IG^  while  De  Valois  was  still  ene:a^ed 
upon  this  great  undertaking,  he  was  honoured  with  the 
title  of  historiographer  to  the  king.  Two  years  after  this 
he  became  completely  blind.  Until  the  year  1664  he  had 
devoted  himself  to  literature,  but  now  he  surprised  his 
friends  by  marrying  a handsome  young  woman,  who  bore 
him  seven  children.  He  died  on  the  7lh  of  May,  1676, 
after  having  sufTered  very  much  during  the  last  few  years 
from  the  infirmities  of  old  age. 

Henry  de  Valois  was  one  of  the  last  of  that  race  of  great 
scholars  who  adorned  France  during  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth, 
and  ^‘venteenth  centuries.  Ho  possessed  very  extensive 
learning  and  great  critical  sagacity,  but  he  knew  his 
powers,  he  was  vain  and  proud,  and  resented  any  neglect  i 
of  the  respect  which  he  thought  due  to  him.  His  ill  tern-  I 
per  increased  as  he  advanced  in  years.  His  works  are  still 
very  useful.  The  following  list  contains  the  most  import- 
ant among  them  : — 1,  ‘ Excerpta  Polybii,  Diodori.  Nicolai 
Damasceni,  Dionysii  Halicamassenhis,  Appiani  Alex- 
andrini,  Dionis  et  Joannis  Antiocheni,  ex  Collectaneis  Con> 
stantini,  Augusti  Porphyrogenitae,  nunc  primum  Graece 
«dita,  I.atinc  versa,  cum  Notis,’  Paris,  IKM,  4to.  These 
are  the  no-called  ‘ Excerpta  de  Virtutibus  et  Vitiii,’  or 
‘ Excerpta  Peireaciana,'  after  M.  Peiresc,  to  whom  the 
MS.  of  the  ‘ Excerpta’  belonged,  and  to  whom  De  Valois 
(U><licated  his  edition.  2,  Ati  edition  of  Ammianus  Mar- 
ccllimis,  with  critical  and  explanatory  notes,  Paris,  1636, 
•Ho.  A second  edition,  with  additional  notes  by  H.  dc 
Valois,  Lindebrog,  and  the  editor,  was  published  by 
Adiiende  Valois,  the  brother  of  Hemy.  Paris,  1681,  fol. ; 
and  a third,  containing  the  notes  of  the  Valesii  and  Linde- 
broe,  with  some  of  nis  own.  by  J.  Gronoviua.  Leyden, 
1693.  3,  A series  of  the  Greek  Ecclesiastical  Historians, 
in  3 vols.  fol.,  with  notes  and  Latin  translations.  They 
appeared  in  the  following  order : — Eusebius  (Paris,  1659}, 
Socrates  and  Sozomen  (Paris,  1G68),  Theodoretus,  Eva^u^ 
and  Philostonrius  (Paris,  1673).  This  edition  of  the 
ecclesiastical  historians  was  afterwards  reprinted  at  Am- 
slertlam,  1609,  and  at  Cambridge,  in  1720.  4,  After  his 
death  there  api>eared  his  * Notae  et  Animadversionetin 
Ilarpocrationem  et  P.  J.  Maussaci  Notas,’  edited  by  J. 
Gronoviui.  They  are  reprinted  in  Blancard's  edition  of 
Harpocration,  Leyden,  16kl,  4to. 

The  Life  of  H.  de  Valois  was  written  by  his  brother 
Adrien.  It  is  printed  in  Bates's  ' V’itac  Selectonim  aliquot 
Virorum,’  and  some  additions  to  it  were  afterwards  {mb- 
lished  by  P.  Bunnann,  in  1739. 

VALOIS,  ADRIEN  Dfci,  commonly  called  Adrianus 
Vnlesius,  a youngi*r  brother  of  Henry  de  Valois,  was  bom 
at  Paris  on  the  14lh  of  January,  1CU7.  He  received  the 
same  education  as  his  brother,  but  he  devoted  himself 

f rincipally  to  the  study  of  poetr\%  oratory,  and  liistory. 

listory,  and  more  especially  llie  history  of  his  own  coun- 
try. engaged  his  attention  for  many  years,  and  in  1646  he 
miblisbcd  the  first  volume  of  his  great  historical  work  ef 
Franco,  under  the  title  ‘ Gesta  Prancorum,  seu  de  Rebtu 
Francicis.’  'fhe  whole  work  consists  of  3 vols.  fol.,  and  the 
last  two  appeared  in  1608.  Tliis  extensive  and  very  learned 
work  comprises  the  history  of  France  only  during  the 
short  period  from  a.u.  254  to  752.  It  raised  his  reputation 
HO  much,  that  in  1G60  he  received  the  title  of  historiogra- 
pher to  the  king,  with  a pension  of  121X)  livres.  The  mmis- 
ler  Colbert  w ished  him  U>  continue  the  work,  but  De  Valois 
declared  that  he  could  not,  the  difficulties  being  insur- 
mountable. In  1675  he  published  a ver>'  useful  work  on  | 
llw  state  of  antient  Gaul,  entitled  * NoUtia  Galliuivun  i 
P.  C.,  No.  1629. 


Ordine  Alphabetic©  digesta,’  in  fol.  His  c<lition  of  Am- 
mianiis  MarcelHnus  and  his  * Life  of  Henty*  de  Valois  ' are 
noticed  in  Valois,  Henry  uk.  His  other  works  are  now 
of  little  imTOilance,  and  a list  of  them  is  found  in  the 
works  cited  nclow.  He  died  at  Paris,  on  the  2nd  of  July, 
1692.  A collection  of  some  minor  works  of  A.  de  Valois 
was  aftenrards  published  by  his  son,  under  the  name  of 
‘ Valesiana.’ 

^ (Perrault,  Z-es  Hnmmei  UluHres  qui  oht  jxrru  en  Frnnce  ; 
Niceron,  des  Hommea  vol.  iii. ; Chaufe- 

pi6,  iVof/reuK  Dietionnaire  Hiatorique.) 

VALPARAISO,  the  principal  port  of  Chile,  is  situated 
in  yi”  4y  W.  long,  and  33^  2^  S.  lat.  It  is  55  miles  south 
of  Santiago,  and  225  north  nf  Concepcion.  The  town  hsa 
been  nearly  rebuilt  since  the  great  earthquake  in  1822. 
It  consists  of  ‘ a long  narrow  street,  built,  like  Hastings, 

' under  the  cliff,  and  it  follows  the  simiosities  of  the  shore 
close  to  the  seaside.’  (Hon.  P.  C.  Scarlett's  South  Arne- 
Wrrt.)  The  houses  have  all  stories  above  tlie  ground  floor, 
and  they  are  not  flat-roofed.  Ihunted  piazzas  arc  substi- 
tuted for  balconies  almost  at  every  house,  and  their  dif- 
ferent colours  give  the  town  a gay  appearance.  The  new 
custom-house  and  several  of  the  new  churches  and  other 
public  buildings  are  handsome  edifices,  'fhe  exchange 
was  built  at  the  expense  of  the  foreign  dfcrciiants,  and  is 
provided  by  them  with  fire-engines  for  the  service  of  the 
town.  The  Protestants  have  a cemetery,  and  a place  of 
worship,  where  the  sendee  of  the  church  of  England  is  per- 
formed. Trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  Americans, 
and  French,  and  a handsome  suburb  on  the  heights  above 
Valparaiso  is  almost  exclusively  inhabited  by  them.  In 
1817,  the  population  of  Valparaiso  was  17,000 ; in  1823  it 
was  estimated  at  14,00'  - and  in  1834  it  was  25,000,  ac- 
cording to  a census,  bt  : les  foreigners,  whose  number  in 
1841  was  between  2000  and  3000.  Valparaiso  has  become 
a port  of  great  importance  since  the  independence  of 
Chile.  In  1800  only  nine  veeaels  entered  the  harbour  in 
twelve  months,  while  in  1836  the  number  averaged  40  per 
month.  The  total  number  in  1834  was  4.50,  and,  excluding 
41  ships  of  war,  the  burthen  of  the  remainder  was  77,700 
tons.  There  arc  extensive  bonding-warehouses,  in  which 
goods  are  deposited  to  the  amount  of  many  million  dollars 
annually.  Betades  the  shins  engaged  in  the  import  and 
export  trade  of  Chile,  Valparaiso  is  a most  convenient 
port  for  vessels  from  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia,  the  i.slands 
of  the  Pacific,  the  western  coast  of  North  America,  and 
they  may  be  provisioned  without  even  coming  to  anchor. 
The  rosuistead  is  good  in  a southerly  and  easterly  wind, 
but  is  exposed  to  northward.  Mr.  SutcliflV,  the  au- 
thor of  ‘ sixteen  Yean  in  Chile,’  who  was  harbour-master 
in  1836,  Sara  that  in  summerthere  is  danger  of  ships  being 
blown  out  to  sea,  unless  they  anchor  near  the  beach. 

VALSA'LVA,  ANTCPNIO  MARPA,  was  born  of  a 
noble  family  at  Imola,  in  1666.  After  a preliminary  edu- 
cation by  private  tutors,  he  was  sent  to  the  Univerrity  of 
Bologna,  where  he  studied  medicine,  and  especially  ana- 
tomy, under  Malpighi,  Salani,  and  others.  He  received 
his  doctm-'s  degree  m 1667,  and  was  even  at  that  time  dis- 
tinguished for  his  industry  and  learning.  After  this,  be 
devoted  himself  with  extraordinary  zeal  to  the  study  of 
both  normal  and  morbid  anatomy ; dissecting  night  and 
day,  preparing  the  lUssected  parts,  and  performing  experi- 
ments ; and  all  this,  althougn  he  was  of  a weakly  consti- 
tution, and  was  much  occupied  in  private  practice.  He 
was  equally  excellent  in  surgery  and  medicine.  In  the 
former  he  is  celebrated  for  having  first  in  Bologna  dis- 
carded the  cautery  and  adopted  the  ligature  of  the  arteries 
in  amputations ; for  having  materially  improved  the  whole 
practice  of  aural  surgery ; and  for  his  inventions  and  im- 
provements of  many  surgical  instruments.  He  also  de- 
scribed the  true  nature  of  the  steatomatous  tumours  formed 
by  diseased  hair-follicles,  the  morbid  anatomy  of  apparent 
glaucoma  from  amber-catarac!,  and  the  constancy  of  the 
seat  of  cataract  in  the  lens  or  its  capsule.  In  medical 

gractice,  applying  his  unusually  great  knowledge  of  morr 
id  anatomy,  he  was  particularly  celebrated  for  accuracy 
of  diagnosis,  and  fiM*  his  skill  in  treating  those  who  suffered 
under  diseases  reputed  incurable.  To  these  he  gave  indeed 
his  chief  attention ; striving  to  discern  what  these  diseues 
are  in  their  early  stages,  when,  if  ever,  some  remedy  might 
be  used.  Among  the  most  remarkable  results  which  ho 
thus  attained  was  that  mode  of  treating  aneurisms  which 
is  still  cQOimonly  called  Valsalva’s  method,  and  which 
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eoDsuts  in  retlucing  the  force  of  the  rntienf*  circuialion 
to  the  lowest  decree  comoatible  with  life,  bv  repeated 
bleeding,  absolute  rest,  and  starvation  ; a methoil  which, 
often  aa  it  haa  failed,  is  the  only  one  which  offers  any 
prospect  of  success  in  aneurism  of  the  aorta.  It  was  he 
alio  who  firet  pointed  out  the  dependence  of  hemiplegia 
upon  effusion  m the  opposite  side  of  the  brain.  In  nor- 
anatomy  he  rendered  great  service  by  his  accurate 
dcKsription  of  the  muscles  and  other  j>artsof  the  ear  before 
•oarcety  known  ; and  by  liis  account  of  the  muscles  of  the 
pharj  nx  and  soft  palate,  and  of  the  sinuses  of  the  aorta. 
Among  his  errors  must  be  mentioned  his  notion  tliat  the 
attachment  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye  around  tl»«  "iptic  nerve 
forms  a ring  capable  of  compressing  and  moder*iine  the 
action  of  that  nen'e,  and  liie  account  of  a duct  which  he 
supposed  to  pass  from  the  renal  capule  to  the  ovary  or 
testis. 

In  1697  Valsalva  was  made  professor  of  anatomy  in  the 
University  of  Bologna,  and  in  l7tK>  surgeon  to  the  Hos- 
pital of  Incurables.  He  was  three  time*,  president  of  the 
Bologna  Institute  ; he  was  elected  a Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  and  received  honours  of  various  kinds 
from  the  state*  and  from  the  learned  «>cietie*  of  Italy. 
He  dietl  at  Bologna  in  1723,  leaving  to  its  public  inatitu- 
lions  a large  flulosophical  and  medico]  library,  and  the 
museums  of  anatomy  and  surgical  instruments,  which  he 
hai!  formed.  His  statue  was  placed  in  the  hall  of  the 
Institute  by  order  of  the  senate,  and  his  great  pupil,  Mor- 
gagni. wrote  hi.*  life. 

Valsalva's  published  works  are  few  ami  small,  though 
full  of  value.  Tliey  arc.  1,  ‘ De  Aure  humana  Tiactatus,' 
Bologna,  1704.  4lo.,  which  was  several  times  afterwards 
published  at  Utrecht  and  other  plates,  and  reprinted  in 
Morgagni's  * Kpistolm  2.  ‘DissertationesTres  Anatomicse 
PusthumM*,'  VoHico.  1719,  4to..  read  at  the  Bologna  Insti- 
tute in  171.V10-19,  and  edited  by  Morgagni.  Tliere  is  also 
a letter  by  Valsalva  In  Laibers  edition  of  Palfyn's  ‘ Sur- 
gical Anatomy.’ 

(Morgagni,  Life,  prefixed  to  hU  edition  of  Valsulvas 
works.) 

VALTELLFNA,  a lonjribitliual  valley  on  the  Italian  lude 
of  the  Hba^liaii  Al|>s,  drained  in  its  whole  length  by  the 
river  Adda.  The  Adda  rises  at  the  foot  of  tlic  StilGa'r  Joch. 
over  which  the  new  road  made  by  the  Austrian  government 
leads  from  the  Tyrol  into  launbanly,  citW(^e8  the  district  of 
Borniio.  or  Worms,  which  lies  east  of  Valtellina,  ami  then 
entering  Valtellina  at  the  defile  of  I.a  Serra,  flows  in  a ge- 
neral direction  from  north-east  to  south-west  until  it  enters 
the  lake  of  Como  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  valley. 
Valtellina  Pnv|H;r  U about  43  miles  in  length,  but  if  we  in- 
clude Komiio.  which  is  a coutinuatiun  of  the  bume  valley, 
the  whole  length  U fx)  mile*.  It  U bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Swiss  canton  of  the  Orisons,  the  main  ridge  of  the 
lOiictiai)  AI|m  dividing  the  valley  of  th^  Adda  from  that 
of  the  Inn  or  Engadin  ; on  the  m.  rth-east  by  the  Tynd,  from 
which  it  is  wparated  by  the  lofty  group  of  the  Ortler  and 
the  Stilfser  .Tuch ; on  the  south  by  the  t^nnbard  provinces 
of  Brescia  and  Como  ; and  on  the  west  by  the  upi>er  part 
of  the  lake  off'omo  and  by  the  district  ufCluavenna.  with 
wtiieh  it  is  ]>oliticAiIy  iinitcd.  (Jhiavenna  consists  mainly 
of  the  valley  of  the  Liro,  a stream  wliich  rises  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Splugen,  and  flowing  fi*ora  nortli  to  south,  joins 
the  Maira,  which  come*  from  the  Grisoiw  country.  A few 
mile*  lower  the  united  stream  enlera  the  Laghetto,  or 
uj>|x;r  lake  of  Como.  From  the  Splugen  to  the  lake  is  a 
distance  of  about  20  miles.  The  threeilistrictsof  Valtellina. 
Burmio,  and  Cliiarcnna  have  been  fur  ages  united  under 
the  same  adiniiUbliHtion  ; first  under  the  government  of  the 
Grisons,  and  since  the  beginning  of  the  j)reseiit  ccnliny 
under  the  government  of  I^mibardy.  For  tliis  reason  they 
are  often  included  in  historical  notices  under  the  general, 
name  of  Valtellina.  Tliey  now  constitute  a province  of 
the  Lombardo-Venetian  Kingdom  under  the  crown  of 
Austria,  by  the  name  of  ‘ Dclegazione  di  Sondrio.'  Valtel- 
lina Profier  is  the  largest  and  finest  port  of  tlie  whole  : it 
has  B genial  climate  and  a fertile  noil.  Hie  heat  is  vcr>' 
great  in  summer.  AH  the  fruiMrees  of  Italy  thrive  there. 
U product  s abundance  of  wine.  Indian  com,  millet,  and 
wheat.  It  has  excellent  pastures  an«l  meadow-land,  and 
its  ehe(>we  rivals  the  best  made  in  f»mbaniy.  Hie  ido|>cs 
of  the  lower  hills  along  the  nurUieni  side  of  the  V'^ley  are 
covered  with  viiusi  plantwl  in  terraces.  The  level  land 
along  llie  banks  of  tiie  Adda  Is  not  more  than  a mile  and 


a half  in  breadtli.  the  mountains  rising  gradually  on  bo4b 
sidt»  and  forming  numerous  transverse  valleys  between 
their  offsets.  Some  of  the  vallej's  of  the  northern  cliain 
however  belong  to  the  canton  of  the  Grisons,  which 
stretches  in  several  places  over  the  Italian  slope  of  the 
Alps.  Such  are  the  Val  Poschiavo,  south  of  the  Bernina 
range,  whose  iKiundaries  extend  to  within  a mile  or  two  of 
Tirano  on  the  bank*  of  the  Adda,  and  the  Val  Bregaglia, 
through  which  flows  the  Maira  to  within  two  or  three 
mile*  of  Uliiavenna.  The  bouthem  ridge,  which  separates 
the  Vidtellina  from  the  prorince  of  Brescia,  is  a lower  offset 
of  the  RliKtian  A1]m,  wliich  detaches  itself  from  the  group 
of  the  Ortler,  and  nms  in  a south-west  direction  toward* 
tlie  lake  of  Como.  Its  principal  summit  is  Monte  I^egnone, 
about  HiNIO  feel  above  the  sea.  I'he  dintrict  of  Bormio, 
being  more  elevated  than  Valtellina,  is  colder  and  les* 
fertiitf.  [Bormio.}  Tlie  northern  part  of  the  district  of 
Cliiavcnna  is  likewise  an  alpine  coiintr}',  but  there  is  a 
fine  plain  between  the  town  of  Chiavenna  and  the  lake  of 
(.'omo,  wliich  is  as  pnxluctive  as  any  part  of  North 
Italv. 

Tlie  jxipulation  of  Valtellina  I*roper  is  about  “0.000,  but 
Uie  whole  province,  including  (Jhiavenua  and  Bormio, 
reckons  aliovc  85.000  inhabitants.  The  spoken  language 
is  an  Italian  or  I>ombard  dialect.  The  province  is  divid^ 
into  seven  districts,  namely:  Sondrio,  which  contains  21 
communes;  Ponte,  10  communes  ; Tirano,  17  communes; 
Morbegno,  19 communes;  Traona,  12 communes ; Bormio. 
9 communes ; Chiavenna,  18  communes.  The  principal 
towns  are — 1,  Sondrio,  the  head  town  of  the  whole  pro- 
j vince,  situated  in  a fine  and  fertile  territory  on  the  nght 
bank  of  the  .\dda.  and  near  the  confluence  of  the  torrent 
-Mallero,  wliich  rises  in  the  glaciers  of  Mount  dell'  Oro  in 
I the  Bernina  range.  Tlie  cathedral  or  collegiate  church  is 
a liandMtine  structure,  and  is  adorned  with  paintings  by 
Pietro  Legario,  a native  of  the  place.  Sondrio  has  a 
gymnasimii.  a college  for  boarders,  a court  of  justice,  a 
(ncatre,  an  hospital,  and  about  4(K)0  inhabitanU.  2,  Mor- 
begno, a well-built  little  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Adda  and  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Legnone.over  which  tliere 
is  a pass  leading  into  the  ^'al  Brembaiia,  in  the  province 
of  Brescia.  Iti  llie  church  of  the  Dominicans  of  K^rbegno 
is  a good  fresco  painUng  by  Oaudeiuio  Ferrari.  3,  Ponte, 
a pretty  village  a few  miles  east  of  Sondrio,  out  of  the  high 
road,  and  at  the  foot  of  tlie  mountains,  is  the  birthplace  of 
ttie  astronomer  Piazzi.  In  the  parish  church  is  a very 
fine  painting  of  the  V'irgin  by  Luini.  4,  Tirano,  a large 
village  on  tlu'  Adda,  is  exposed  to  the  inundations  of  tliat 
impetuous  river,  which  lias  repeatedly  tlireatcned  it  with 
destruction.  Near  Tirano  is  a hamisome  church  cased 
with  white  marble  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin.  An  im- 
portant fair  is  lield  here  twice  a year.  5.  Lliiavenna,  or 
Clavenna.  a pretty  town  on  the  river  Maira  at  the  branch- 
ing off  of  the  two  roads  that  lead  from  Italy  into  the  Grisons, 
one  bv  Mount  Splugen  and  the  other  by  the  Septimer  and 
the  Maloya,  has  several  churt-hes,  ii  town-house,  once  the 
1‘eddence  of  the  Grisons  baiIlis,or  governors,  a castle,  an 
hospital,  several  manufactories  of  silk  and  eff  paper,  u ma- 
nufactory of  cloth  made  of  amianthus,  and  another  of 
kitchen  utensils  made  of  *pietra  ullsuia,’ a kind  ol'  soft 
stone  found  at  Prosto.  in  the  neighbouriiood,  and  which 
are  exported  in  considerable  quantities  to  Italy.  A short 
distance  east  of  Chiavenna,  near  tlie  borderaof  the  Grisons, 
is  the  site  of  Pliirs,  a town  which  was  destroyed  in  1618  by 
the  fall  of  a mountain.  cLeresche,  Dfctiomiaire  Gk>‘ 
griiphtipie  <te  la  Suisse;  Mercey,  Le  Tyrt)l  ft  le  Sard 
d'ltalif.'j 

Chiavenna,  Bormio,  and  the  Valtellina  Ihropcr  were  in 
llic  middle  ages  de|)emlencies  of  the  duchy  of  Milan  ; they 
were  conuucred  by  the  Grison*  in  1512.  in  the  war  agaiuKt 
the  Frcucjv,  who  nad  occupied  I.x)mbardv,  and  were  con- 
stituted by  them  as  subject  bailiwicks.  'I'be  Kelurmed  reli- 
gion grailually  spread  from  the  Grisons  into  the  Valtellina, 
and  clergymien  and  cimrehes  of  the  new  communion  were 
established,  although  the  majority  of  the  people  remaine<l 
attached  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  jlie  Spanish 
viceroy's  of  Milan  were  anxious,  both  on  political  and  reli- 
gious ^mnds,  to  recover  for  the  duchy  of  Milan  the  pos- 
session of  this  fine  valley,  which  could  atfiinl  the  only 
communication  lictween  the  Spanish  jKwsessioru  in  Italy 
and  the  dominions  of  the  house  of  Aui4na.  The  court  of 
France,  on  the  contrary,  wa*  opixised  to  such  an  ap 
proach  between  the  two  branches  of  the  house  of  Austria. 
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Two  political  paHicflexisted  among  theGriaons  t one,  headed 
hy  the  powerful  house  of  Salis,  \va<  partial  to  French  poli- 
ticH  ; wnilrtt  the  other,  heaileil  by  the  family  of  Planta,  was 
inclined  towards  Spain.  Each  party  accu.sed  the  other  of 
treaHOnable  practices : the  minds  of  the  people  were  in- 
flamed. and  at  last  the  French  or  SalU  party  contrived  to 
have  their  rival*  outlawed  by  a stmfgericht,  or  aummarj' 
court  appointed  by  the  people.  Among  those  who  were 
HJTesteu  was  Rusca,  the  Roman  Catholic  archpriest  of  Son- 
drioi.  who  died  in  pri»«>a  in  conseqiicncc  of  the  torture 
to  %vhich  he  was  subjected.  The  Plantas  and  many  of 
their  friewU  took  refuge  in  the  Tyrol,  from  whence  they 
corresponded  with  the  disaffected  Roman  Catholics  of  Val- 
tellina.  who  wished  to  get  rid  both  of  the  Protestant  clergy 
and  of  their  Griaous  mJers.  They  were  encouraged  by  the 
Spanish  governor  of  Milan,  who  supplied  them  with  arms, 
and  by  the  court  of  Rome,  who  bie«ed  their  exertions. 
RobuNtelli,  a man  of  noble  family  of  V'altellina,  and  a rela- 
tion of  the  Planta-H,  and  an  emigrant  like  them,  nut  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a number  of  adventurers  and  aesperate  ' 
men  from  various  parts  of  Italy.  In  the  night  of  the  19(h 
of  July.  1620,  he  entered  Tirano  with  his  band ; the  bells 
rang  an  alarm,  the  mass  of  the  people  joined  the  invaders, 
and  the  massacre  of  the  Protestants  began.  All  those  who 
belonged  to  the  Reformed  religion,  whether  natives  of  the 
Orisons  country  or  of  the  Valtellina,  were  put  to  death 
with  circumstances  of  great  atrocity : neither  old  men, 
women,  nor  children  were  spared,  and  their  bodies  were 
thrown  into  the  Adda.  From  Tirano  the  murderous  band 
spread  downwards  to  Teglio,  Sondrio,  and  the  other  towns 
and  villages  of  the  valley  of  the  Adda.  At  Sondrio  140 
persons  were  killed,  and  about  70  more  contrived  to  escape 
to  the  mountains.  Several  Roman  Catholics  were  killed 
also,  becau.se  they  showed  compassion  towards  their  Pro- 
testant countrymen.  Paola  Barctta,  a Venetian  lady  of  a 
patrician  family,  who  had  emigrated  on  account  of  reli- 
nun,  was  seized  and  sent  to  Milan,  where  she  was  put  to 
death  by  the  Inquisition.  At  Morbegno  the  Koman 
Catholic  powilation,  before  the  arrival  of  Uobustclli,  es- 
corted the  Protestant  clergyman  and  his  flock  in  safely 
into  the  country  of  ChiaVenna,  where  the  governor, 
Sprecher  de  Bemegk,  had  time  to  take  mea.surcs  of  de-  ; 
fence,  and  thus  that  district  was  spared.  At  Bormio  the 
Protestants  had  time  to  save  themselves.  In  all  about  000 
pereons  were  killed,  ami  others  were  lost  and  died  of  wajit 
m the  wilderness  of  the  Alps.  The  Valtellina  massacre  has 
been  compared  to  that  of  St.  Barthel^nw.  llobustelli  as- 
sumed the  title  of  captain-general  of  Valtellina.  Tlie 
Grisons  marched  a force  to  reconquer  the  country,  but  they  ' 
were  repulsed  by  veteran  Spanish  troops  sent  from  Milan  ; | 
and  at  the  same  time  a large  body  of  Austrians  invaded 
the  Engadin,  accompanied  by  the  emigrant  Planlas.  And  , 
now  began  the  war  in  the  Gnsons  country,  in  which  France 
took  the  part  of  the  latter  against  Spain  and  Austria,  and 
which  lasted  till  1626,  when  the  treaty  of  Moncon,  between 
France  and  Spain,  settled  for  a time  the  affairs  both  of  the 
Orisons  and  of  the  Valtellina.  The  Austrians  evacuated 
the  Orisons  country,  and  the  .Spaniards  the  Valtellina.  The 
latter  country*  was  to  acknowVdge  again  the  Grisons  as 
their  rulers,  retaining  however  the  power  of  appointing  their 
own  magistrates  and  the  exercise  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  exclusively.  A body  of  Papal  troops  took  tem- 
porary occupation  of  the  forts  of  the  Valtellina.  A few 
years  after,  the  war  having  broken  out  again  between 
France  and  the  house  of  Austria,  a French  corps,  com- 
manded by  the  duke  of  Rulian,  joined  to  a body  of  Grisons 
militia,  occupied  the  Valtellina.  But  the  French  had  to 
give  law  to  both  parties,  and  the  Grisons  at  last  turned 
against  their  alliesand  drove  them  away.  In  1639  a treaty 
was  concluded  between  Spain  and  the  Grisons,  by  whicfi 
the  Valtellina  was  guaranteed  its  municipal  and  religious 
liberties  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Grisons.  In  1G4I 
Austria  also  joined  the  treaty.  After  this  nothing  par- 
ticular occurred  in  the  Valtellina  until  1796,  w hen  General 
Bonaparte  having  invaded  Lombardy,  the  people  of  Val-  ■ 
telHna  asked  their  Grisons  rulers  to  be  placed  on  a footing  j 
of  equali^  with  them  by  forming  a fourth  league  or  state  | 
of  their  Coofederation.  This  demand  being  refused,  some 
of  the  malcontents  applied  to  Bonaparte,  who,  without 
any  other  fonaaEtiea»  dedared  the  Valtellina  to  be  annexed  | 
to  the  Cisalpine  republic.  The  Grisons  having  resented  j 
tliis  treatment,  the  mjperty,  public  and  private,  which  I 
they  held  in  the  Vaiteuina  was  conflscateu  by  the  Cisal- 


6ine  Directon*,  and  all  the  8ub#«‘quenl  claims  of  the 
rlj*ons  during  Bonaparte’s  government  were  neglected. 
In  1814  the  Valtellina  passeil  under  the  dominion  of 
Austria,  together  with  the  rest  of  Lombardy.  The  Austrian 
government  after  some  negotiations  recognised  the  claims 
of  the  Grisons  citizens  who  had  been  robbwl  of  their  pro- 
perty by  the  Cisalpine  republic,  and  in  1833  granted  them 
or  their  heirs  an  indemnity  of  2,109,694  francs. 

The  history  of  Valtellina,  and  especially  of  the  war  of 
religion  of  102O-.39,  has  been  written  by  several  authora* 
the  best  accounts  are  by  Lavizzari,  ^femf^rie  fttoriehe  delta 
VuUeilinn  ; Quadrio,  Oierrrozwni  Stnriro  rriltchf  inlornn 
aUa  Reziii ; Cantii,  .Scoria  di  Como  ; and  Vulliemin,  His- 
toire  (le  la  Conf^fration  Suisse  dans  le  16*  et  17'  SiMes, 
being  the  contioualion  of  History  of  Switzerland, 

and  a very  good  work,  in  ,3  vols.  Rvo„  Paris  ami  Geneva, 
1841, 

VALUE  signifies,  in  political  economy,  the  quantity  of 
labour,  or  of  the  product  of  labour,  which  will  exchange 
for  a given  quantity  of  labour  or  of  some  other  product 
thereof.  It  i»  neceiwary  in  the  out.set  to  distinguish  utility 
from  value,  or,  as  Adam  Smith  expresses  the  distinction, 
‘ value  in  use'  from  *ralue  in  eTchanee.'  The  utility  of 
an  article  causes  it  to  be  an  object  of  demand : and  with- 
out some  real  or  imaginary  utility  an  article  will  not  have 
value;  or,  in  other  words,  no  one  will  give  other  articles 
in  exchange  for  it : but  utility  alone  does  not  constitute 
value,  except  when  there  is  a limited  and  exclusive  pos- 
session, which  enables  one  man  to  refuse  to  others  the 
enjoyment  of  any  natural  product  without  the  payment  of 
an  equivalent  or  price.  It  is  the  labour  of  man  alone 
which  in  ordinary  circumstances  creates  value.  WTiat  all 
may  enjoy  alike  without  labour  may  indeed  be  most  useful 
and  neceasary.  but  cannot  be  an  ob^t  of  exchange,  and 
therefore  is  destitute  of  value.  ‘Tbe  real  price  of  every 
thing,’  says  Adam  Smith,  ‘ what  everything  really  costs  to 
the  man  who  wants  to  acquire  it,  is  the  toil  and  trouble  of 
acquiring  it.  What  everything  is  really  worth  to  the  man 
who  has  acquired  it,  and  who  wants  to  dispose  of  it  or 
exchange  it  for  sometliing  else,  is  the  toil  and  trouble 
which  it  can  save  to  himself,  and  which  it  can  impose  upon 
other  people.’  Hence  the  labour  of  man  becomes  the 
real  measure  of  the  exchangeable  value  of  all  commo- 
dities. 

To  illustrate  the  distinctive  character  of  ntility,  and  the 
effects  of  labour  and  of  exclusive  possession  respectively 
upon  value,  suppose  a party  of  settlers  to  occupy  a tract  of 
land,  and  to  divide  it  amongst  them  in  equal  portions  by 
lot.  Suppose  also  that  eaeli  settler  ha.supon  hii  own  land 
timber,  hme,  and  stone.  They  all  need  houses,  and  have 
the  materials  to  build  them  with  ; but  the  unaided  labour 
of  each  man  U unable  to  appropriate  and  apply  the  mate- 
rials in  the  manner  he  desires.  One  man  calls  in  the 
assistance  of  his  neighbour,  and  by  their  joint  labour  a 
house  U built;  and  this  service  he  repays  by  helping  his 
neighbour  also  * i build  a house.  He  can  only  repay  him 
by  labour,  because  the  materials,  though  of  the  highest 
utility,  arc  common  to  both,  but  need  labour  to  make  them 
available.  It  is  clear  that  the  timber,  the  lime,  and  the 
stone  are  in  this  case  without  value,  and  could  not  be 
offered  one  man  in  exchange  for  the  labour  of  another. 
But  suppose  it  should  happen  that  all  the  timber,  lime, 
and  stone  in  the  whole  district  should  be  found  In  the  por- 
tion of  land  allotted  to  one  of  the  party.  Here  the  mate- 
rials would  not  only  be  objects  of  utility,  but  the  limited 
and  exclusive  possession  of  them  would  endow  them  with 
value.  The  fortunate  owner  of  them  might  say  to  his 
neighbours,  ‘You  shall  not  have  any  of  my  materials  until 
you  have  first  built  mo  a house ; but  when  you  have  each 
worked  for  me  a dav,  instead  of  repajing  each  ofvou  with 
a day’s  lalKmr  roys**lf.  I will  permit  you  to  take  Ine  mate- 
rials for  building  from  my  estate.’  Here  the  power  of 
withholding  the  products  of  nature  from  otherH  is  pro- 
ductive of  value,  being  equivalent  to  a certain  quantity  of 
labour.  But  even  in  thU  case  it  is  labour  which  creates 
the  value,  and  is  the  measure  of  exchange  between  the 
parties. 

The  great  mass  of  commodities  which  are  made  the 
subject  of  exchange  amongst  men  are  jyroduced  by  labour 
only,  and  arc  not  affected  by  any  exclusive  possession 
whatever.  With  these  therefore  the  quantity  of  labour 
used  in  their  production  is  the  measure  of  their  real  value. 
They  will  ordtniirily  exchange  for  other  comm(xHties  upon 
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whii-h  An  equal  quantity  of  lai>otir  has  been  ex]>endoiI ; but : 
there  are  circumstances  which  may  ftfFect  their  exchanec-  ' 
able  value,  while  their  real  value  or  cost  of  production 
may  remain  the  same.  If  a larger  quantity  of  any  article 
has'bccn  produced  than  there  is  an  effective  demand  for. 
its  exchangeable  value  ut  reduced  ; if,  on  the  contmr)’.  its 
supply  is  unequal  to  the  demand,  its  value  is  raised.  But 
tliMe  variations  cannot  be  of  long  duration.  Articles 
which  do  not  repay  the  coat  of  production  will  soon  cease 
to  be  producco,  until  the  diminished  supply  has  again 
raised  their  value ; and  when  articles  bear  a market  value 
much  higher  than  their  coat,  production  will  be  encou- 
raged until  the  supply  is  not  very  wide  of  the  demand. 
Any  permanent  alteration,  therefore,  in  the  exchangeable 
value  of  one  commodity  as  compared  with  another,  cannot 
be  referred  to  these  fluctuating  and  accidental  causes,  but 
must  be  the  result  of  a change  in  the  real  value  of  one  or 
the  other,  that  is  to  say.  in  the  quantity  of  labour  required 
to  produce  it,  Tlie  >ulue  of  labour  is  alwa>Ti  the  same, 
but  the  value  of  the  products  of  labour  changes  with  cir- 
cumstances. 

Tire  real  value  of  a commodity  having  been  shown  to  be 
dependent  solely  upon  the  quantity  of  labour  necessary  for 
its  production,  and  the  exchangeable  value,  for  the  causes 
stated,  never  varying  materially  either  above  or  below  the 
real  value,  it  follow's  that  the  price  paid  for  labour  does 
not  affect  the  exchangeable  value  of  articles  produced 
under  similar  circumstances.  If  the  labourer  gains  a 
larger  share,  the  profits  of  his  employer  are  proportionately 
diminished;  and  if  his  share  is  less,  then  profits  are  in- 
creased: while  both  are  generally  preserved  by  competi- 
tion from  any  great  disproportion. 

Equal  quantities  of  labour  however  are  not  always  equi- 
valent ; the  skill  of  one  labourer,  or  the  severity  of  his 
employment,  may  render  the  time  for  which  he  is  engaged 
more  than  cqui\^ent  to  the  same  time  occupied  in  labour 
by  anotlier.  But  this  circumstance,  though  it  originally 
affects  the  comparative  value  of  commodities  produced  by 
different  descriptions  of  labour,  is  no  cause  of  subsequent 
variation  in  their  relative  value.  The  relations  of  different 
qualities  of  labour  .are  soon  pmctically  adjusted,  and  are 
not  afterwards  liable  to  much  variation. 

Every  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  labour  required  to 

Jiroduce  a commodity  diminishes  its  real  value,  and  there- 
ore,  for  the  causes  already  explained,  its  value  in  ex- 
change. Improvements  in  tools  and  maehinen'.  hv  saving 
the  labour  of  man.  reduce  the  value  of  commoditfes ; but 
in  estimating  their  influence,  we  must  not  omit  to  calcu- 
late the  quantity  of  labour  bestowed  upon  the  article, 
directly  and  indirectly— from  the  growth  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial to  its  finished  state — throughout  the  whole  procow.  of< 
manufacture— upon  the  tools,  machinery',  buildings,  and 
other  appliances  by  which  lalxmr  is  assisted.  Umm  the 
same  principles  every  increase  in  the  quantity  of  labour 
directly  or  indirectly  applied  adds  to  the  value  of  a com- 
modity. 

The  effects  of  labour  upon  price  become  fVirther  com- 
plicated by  the  durability  of  the  machinery  employed  to 
assist  it.  If  two  commodities  are  produced  by  machinery 
at  an  equal  cost  of  labour,  and  if  the  same  quantity  of 
labour  has  also  been  bestowed,  in  each  case,  upon  the  ma- 
chineiy— the  value  of  such  commodities  would  appear  to 
be  the  same ; but  if  one  machine  wears  out  in  two  years 
or  needs  much  labour  to  keep  it  in  repair,  while  the  other 
lasts  for  ten  years  requiring  but  little  repair- the  relative 
quantities  of  labour  expended  indirectly  upon  the  two  com- 
modities become  so  unequal,  that  a considerable  dispro- 
portion must  be  found  in  their  rt'spective  degrees  of  value. 

Disturbances  of  the  relative  value  of  different  commo- 
dities apparently  proiluced  by  the  same  amount  of  laliour, 
are  also  caused  by  the  comparative  quantities  of  fixed  and 
circulating  capital  employed,  and  by  the  length  of  time 
over  which  the  labour  is  spread,  and  before  the  products 
ve  brought  to  market.  Under  those  vaiying  cirrunistances 
in  the  production  of  articles,  the  price  of  labour  be- 
comes an  element  in  their  relative  value,  which  is  not  the 
case  when  commodities  arc  produced  under  precisely  simi- 
lar circumstances.  If  all  commodities  were  prefaced  by 
an  equal  nroportion  of  fixed  and  circulating  capital,  any 
nse  or  fall  of  wages  would  affect  them  all  equally,  and  would 
not  therefore  disturb  their  relations  to  each  otlier.  If  a yard 
of  woollen  cloth,  for  instance,  exchanged  for  a yard  of  silk, 
and  wages  rose,  the  value  of  each  would  rise  in  an  equal 


proportion,  and  the  articles  would  continue  to  exchange 
for  each  other  as  before.  But  if  the  cloth  were  produced 
almost  entirely  by  machinery  and  the  silk  entirely  by 
manual  labour,  a rise  of  wages  would  scarcely  affect  the 
former  at  all,  while  it  would  add  materially  to  the  cost  of 
producing  the  latter.  They  would  therelorc  no  longer 
exchange  for  each  other,  or,  in  other  words,  their  relative 
value  would  be  altered.  The  general  law  of  such  varia- 
tions is  thus  stated  by  Mr.  KicaHo,  viz.,  that  in  the  event 
of  a rise  in  the  price  of  labour,  ‘ only  those  commodities 
would  rise  which  had  leas  fixed  capital  employed  upon 
them  than  the  luediuin  in  which  price  was  cstimatetl,  and 
that  all  those  which  liad  more  would  positively  fall  in 
price  when  wages  rose.  On  the  contrary,  if  wages  fall,  those 
commodities  only  would  fall  which  had  a le»  proportion 
of  fixed  capital  employed  on  them  than  the  medium  in 
which  price  was  estimated ; all  those  which  had  mure 
would  positively  rise  in  price.' 

With  all  these  causes  of  disturbance  in  the  relations 
which  the  different  products  of  labour  bear  to  each  other, 
it  is  obvious  that  no  commodity  can  be  a perfect  standard 
by  which  to  compare  the  variations  in  the  value  of  other 
commodities ; but  as,  in  an  advanced  stage  of  society, 
labour  cannot  be  the  ordinary  measure  of  value,  Mmie 
representative  of  labour  must  l>e  selected,  by  which  to 
carry  on  the  exchanges  of  trade,  and  the  more  nearly  it 
represents  the  amount  of  labour  expended  upon  it,  and 
the  less  that  amount  varies,  the  titter  will  it  be  for  a com- 
mon standard  of  value. 

The  precious  metals,  or  paper  convertible  into  them,  are 
the  standards  usually  adopted.  Tliey  are  however  articles 
of  commerce  vary  ing  in  supply  and  demand,  and  in  the 
quantity  of  labour  reqiiired,  at  dift'ereot  times,  to  produce 
mem.  'They  cannot  therefore  be  invariable  standanis,  but 
must  fluctu^e  more  or  less  like  other  commodities.  Prac- 
tically, this  variation  is  not,  upon  the  whole,  so  great  ns  in 
the  case  of  other  articles,  but  in  the  degree  in  which  it 
prevails  it  makes  gold  and  silver  imperfect  standards  of 
value.  Tlie  circumstances  and  results  of  this  imperfection 
and  the  means  of  obviating  them  are  amongst  the  most 
im]>ortant  speculations  of  the  political  economist,  but  are 
more  fitly  treated  of  in  other  ports  of  this  work.  [Ba.nk  ; 
Banking;  Currency;  Waoks.J 

(Adam  Smith’s  Health  qf  ; Ricardo's  Prinri- 

plea  of  Political  Economy  and  Titration  ; Mill’s  tJemcfiie 
qf  Piilitieol  Economy ; MacCulloch’s  Prinrijtiea  of  Politic 
cal  Economy;  Say,  Richeate  des  Nationa.) 

VALVATA,  Muller’s  name  for  a genus  of  fiostropod*, 
living  in  fresh  waters.  [Pkrimtouians,  ydI.  xvii.,  p. 
454.] 

VAL\T1  is  the  name  given  to  any  apparatus  by  which, 
in  an  hydraulic  or  pneumatic  machine,  the  bore  of  a pipt: 
or  any  orifice  may  oe  alternately  covered  and  uncovered, 
in  onier  in  the  one  ca.se  to  prevent,  and  in  the  other  to 
permit,  the  parage  of  the  fluid. 

The  ordina^  pump-valve,  frequently  called  a clacks 
consisls  of  a piece  of  leather  rather  greater  than  the  bort* 
or  orifice : its  form  is  circular,  except  that  at  one  part 
there  projects  beyond  the  circumference  a portion  which 
is  attached  to  the  top  of  the  pipe  or  to  the  nm  of  the  ori- 
fice. Circular  plates  of  lead  or  brass  are  fastened  to  the 
upper  and  lower  surface*  of  the  leather;  that  which  i« 
alHivc  being  greater,  and  that  w hich  is  lielow  lieing  less 
than  the  perforation  which  is  to  be  coveretl.  ’Hie  valve 
thus  formed  is  capable,  from  the  flexibility  of  the  leather, 
of  turning,  as  on  a hinge,  at  the  place  of  its  emmeetion 
with  the  rim,  when,  in  consequetice  of  the  partial  rarefac- 
tion of  the  air  above,  the  water  from  below  presses  against 
its  inferior  surface.  After  a certain  quantify  has  forced  its 
way  through  the  orifice,  the  valve,  by  its  weight,  falls,  and 
closely  covera  the  latter,  to  that  the  water  al>ove  is  in 
great  part  prevented  from  returning.  A valve  unavoid- 
ably creates  an  impediment  to  the  free  awi-nt  of  the 
water ; and  in  order  that  this  impediment  may  be  as  small 
a*  possible,  the  valve  should  be  enabled  to  turn  on  its 
joint  till  it  is  inclined  to  the  axis  of  the  orifice  at  an 
angle  of  about  OO  degrees. 

Frequently  a narrow  bar  of  metal  is  made  fast  across  a 
circular  orifice  in  the  direction  of  a diameter,  and  twt> 
semieircular  valves  of  leatlier,  each  of  which  is  covered 
above  and  below  with  a liras*  plate  of  the  same  form,  turn 
u]>on  the  sides  of  the  bar  as  upon  hinges;  the  two  por 
tions  are  turned  upwards  at  the  same  time  by  Uic  pressure 
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from  bflow,  and  they  fall  back  on  the  orUtcc  when  Ihc 
water  lias  passed  through.  This  is  called  the  double-clack, 
or  the  butterfly-valve,  and  it  possesses  one  advantage  over 
the  complete  circular  -valve,  in  allowing  less  water  to 
escape  into  the  well  or  cisteni  while  in  the  act  of  closing 
over  the  orifice. 

Clack-valves  sometimes  consist  of  four  sectors  of  circles, 
the  arcs  of  which  are  attached  beyond  the  circumference 
of  the  orifice  in  such  a manner,  that  each  sector  may  turn 
at  the  place  of  junction  as  on  a joint ; the  four  angular 
jwints  of  the  sectors,  when  the  valve  is  closed,  meet  ver- 
tically over  the  centre  of  the  onfice,  and  the  edges,  or 
radii,  re^d  upon  four  rihs  which  are  fixed  so  as  to  receive 
them.  In  this  state  the  sides  of  the  valve  are  disposed 
like  Uioae  of  a quadrangular  pyramid. 

The  conical  or  spindle  vuve  is  a metal  body  in  the 
form  of  a frustum  of  a cone,  the  side  of  which  makes  an 
angle  of  45  degrees  with  a diameter  of  the  base,  and  its 
convex  surface  is  ground  so  as  to  fit  exactly  the  corre- 
sponding (ude  of  the  orifice.  It  is  usually  employed  as 
the  safety-valve  to  the  boiler  of  a steam-engine.  Tlje 
frustum  is  lifted  up  vertically  by  the  preMsure  of  the  steam, 
and  when  the  latter  has  pas^,  it  falls  back  by  its  weight : 
a spring  balance  is  applied  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  ascer^ 
taining  the  pressure  which  U equivalent  to  the  elastic 
force  of  the  steam.  This  kind  of  valve  was  formerly  em- 
ployed in  the  pipes  connecting  the  great  cylinder  of  the 
•Migine  with  the  boiler  and  the  condenser,  but  sliding 
valves  are  now  preferred.  fSrEAM-ENOiNR,  pp.  476,4iS0.] 
Valves  acting  in  a conical  orifice  have  sometimes  the  form 
of  a sphere  or  of  a hemisphere,  the  convex  surface  of  the 
hemisphere  being  downwards. 

The  button-valve  is  a thin  circular  plate  of  metal  with  a 
conical  side  like  the  former,  and  its  movement  is  in  a ver- 
tical direction : in  order  that  this  end  may  be  gained,  a 
guide-rod,  which  is  attached  at  the  centre  of  the  plate  per- 
pendicularly to  its  surface,  moves  freely  up  and  down 
througl)  a ]K-rforation  in  each  of  two  bars  fixed  diametri- 
cally across,  and  near  the  top  and  bottom  of  Utc  orifice. 

Tne  valve  employed  for  the  usual  air-pumps  consists 
merely  of  a slip  ot  thin  bladder  thoroughly  soaked  in  oil,  its 
breadth  being  little  more  than  is  necessary  to  cover  the 
orifice,  which  is  a very  small  perforation  in  the  piston  or 
in  the  plate  under  the  barrel  i the  two  ends  of  the  slip  are 
tightly  bound  to  the  exterior  of  the  perforated  plate ; and 
when  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  in  part  removed 
from  the  barrel,  some  of  the  air  which  is  in  the  receiver 
forces  its  w-ay,  by  its  elasticity,  through  the  orifice,  and 
escapes  at  tHe  sides  of  the  valve.  Tlie  air  is  prevented 
from  returning  merely  by  the  contact  of  the  oiled  bladder 
with  the  plate  at  the  parts  immediately  about  the  orifice. 

The  valves  of  machines  for  condensing  air  are  like  Ihoae 
of  a rarefying  pump,  but  they  are  placed  in  cuntrar}'  posi- 
tions ; in  the  latter  machines  tlie  valves  open  toward  the 
barrel,  and  in  the  former  they  open  towards  the  receiver  in 
order  that  the  air  in  the  barrel  may  by  pressure  be  forced 
into  that  vessel. 

VALVE,  in  Botany,  is  a term  applied  to  several  parts  of 
plants.  Its  most  common  application  is  to  the  parts  of 
dehiscent  Ihiils,  these  partn  being  in  most  cases  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  carpellary  leaf.  The  term  valve  has  also 
been  applied  collectively  to  the  three  classes  of  bracts  of 
which  the  flower  of  grasses  is  composed.  It  is  also  applied 
to  the  opening  in  the  cells  of  anthera,  which  occurs  when 
the  pollen  is  about  to  be  discharged. 

VWLVUM'XA.  [FoKAMiNiraiLV.] 

V-‘\MPI11E.  According  to  Dom  (Jalraet's  ‘ Dissertation 
sur  les  Vampire.s’  the  vampire  iaa  dead  man,  who  returns 
in  body  and  soul  from  the  other  world,  and  wanders  about 
the  earth,  doing  ever)- kind  of  mischief  to  the  liviug.  Ge- 
nerally he  sucks  the  blood  of  persons  asleep,  and  thus 
causes  their  death.  Those  who  are  destroyed  in  this  wav 
become  vampires.  The  only  manner  of  getting  rid  of  sucfi 
unwelcome  visitors  is.  according  to  the  same  author,  to 
rlwinler  their  bodies,  to  pierce  them  with  a stake  cut  from 
a green  tree,  to  cut  off  their  heads,  and  to  burn  their 
heart*. 

The  belief  that  the  dead  sometimes  return  to  this  world, 
in  order  to  annoy  the  living,  was  prevalent  among  tlie  na- 
tions of  antiquity.  Eastern  nations  have  a similar  super- 
stition about  nudicious  ghosts,  called  ‘ gouls,'  &c. 
belief  in  these  p]>aritions  was  not  dcstruvcd  by  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity,  but  remained,  like  many  other 


superstitions  bequeathed  by  p.iganiMu,  in  full  force  du- 
ring the  dark  times  of  the  middle  ages.  Tlic  laws  of 
Charlemagne  (‘Capitularium  pro  Partibus  tSaxoniie')  con- 
tain certain  enactments  respecting  apparitions  called 
Striga  or  Masca(thU  last  word  signifies  a shapeless  being). 
Tliis  circumstance  proves  the  generality  of  Uiis  belief  du- 
ring that  period. 

liic  advance  of  civilization  in  modem  times  was  unable 
to  destroy  a superstition  founded  upon  a feeling  by  which 
the  great  mass  of  mankind  U so  frequently  actuated — fear; 
and  many  autliors  wrote  books  on  the  subject.  B<^des 
Dom  Calmet,  whom  we  have  quoted,  we  may  mention 
— Philip  Itcrius,  an  author  of  the  17lh  century  ; Michael 
Kaull,  who  published  in  the  last  century  a treatise  * l)e 
Masticationc  Mortuorum  in  Tumulis;'  Ferdinand  von 
Scherz,  ‘ In  Magia  Posthuma,'  Olnnitz,  1700,  &c. 

Tlie  superstition  about  the  vampires  is  chiefly  prevalent 
in  some  parts  of  Eastern  Europe,  lliese  apparitions  are 
known  in  Poland  under  the  name  of  ‘Upior;’  in  the 
Ukraine,  ‘Upcer;’  in  Russia,  *Googooka;’  in  Hui^ar}*, 
Servia,  Greece,  &:c.,  ‘ Vroucolackas,'  ‘ V ardo''’..icka,’  ‘ Broii- 
colucko,’  &c. 

Of  all  those  countries,  Hungaiy  and  its  dependencies 
may  be  considered  as  the  principal  seat  of  vampirism,  and 
scarcely  a centur)'  has  elapsed  since  all  Europe  was  filled 
with  reports  about  the  exploits  of  vampires  in  Hungary 
and  Servia.  It  was  during  the  five  years  from  1730  to 
i 1735  that  vampirism  reached  its  height.  It  was  so  gene- 
ral, that  Louis  XV.  of  France  commissioned  his  ambassador 
at  Vienna,  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  personally  to  ascertain, 
in  Hungary  and  other  Austrian  dominions,  the  reality  of 
vampirism.  The  French  diplomatist  denied  in  his  report' 
to  the  king  the  existence  of  the  vampires,  and  he  informed 
him  at  the  same  lime  that  the  anecdotes  about  them  were 
inserted  in  the  contemporary  records  of  the  Austrian  tri- 
bunals. 'Hiis  superstition  gained  ground  so  much  that  the 
chief  periodicals  of  that  time  contain  accounts  of  cases  of 
vampirism  in  Hungary  ; such  as,  for  instance,  the  ' Mer- 
cure  Historique  et  Politique,'  for  October,  1736,  pp.  4U3, 
411;  and  the  Dutch  paper,  *I.e  Glaneur,’  No.  ix.,  for 
17XL 

We  here  insert  one  of  them  as  giving  an  idea  of  those 
reports  r — 

The  Hayduck*  Arnold  Paul,  a native  of  Madreiga  on  tlie 
frontiers  of  Servia,  was  crushed  to  death  by  a waggon. 
Thirty  days  after  his  death  a report  w'as  spread  that  he 
was  vvantfering  about  the  world  and  frightening  people. 
Immediately  afterwards  four  of  his  acquaintanoes  died 
suddenly:  this  brought  into  the  recollection  of  many  that 
they  had  heard  from  Arnold  himself  that  he  was  bitten  by 
a vampire,  and  the  Hayducks  believe  that  a man  who  has 
been  bitten  or  sucked  to  death  by  a vampire  becomes  a 
vampire  himself ; consequently  it  was  decided  by  the  whole 
village  of  the  l^yducks  that  the  dece.ased  Arnold  Paul  was 
a regular  vampire.  Forty  days  alter  his  death,  he  was 
solemnly  disinterred,  and  all  the  signs  of  vampirism  were 
found  on  his  body  by  Uie  general  consent  of  all  the  villagers : 
his  body  was  as  fresh  as  that  of  a living  man ; the  nails, 
which  had  been  pared,  and  the  beard,  which  had  been  shorn, 
before  the  burial,  hod  grown  again ; the  veins  were  swollen 
and  full  of  blood,  with  which  himself  and  the  winding 
sheet  were  covered.  The  elders  of  the  village  immediately 
ordered  the  body  to  be  pierced  straight  through  the  heart, 
with  a stake  cut  from  a green  tree  ; this  made  him,  ac- 
cording to  the  relation  of  eye-witnesses,  utter  a cry ; his 
head  was  cut  off,  and  his  body,  as  well  as  the  bodies  of 
those  w'ho  were  supposed  to  have  died  from  his  bite,  were 
burnt. 

Hie  protocol  of  all  this  event  was  inserted  in  the  re- 
cords of  a public  oflice.  A great  number  of  similar 
anecdotes  which  had  also  been  oflicially  registered,  are 
related  by  contemporary  writers  ; some  of  them  even  de- 
scribed the  manners  and  customs  of  those  vampires  ; as  for 
instance,  that  lying  in  their  graves  thev  suck  and  chew 
their  winding-snecls,  and  that  it  was  therefore  necesHnry 
to  place  under  their  chins  a piece  of  green  turf  in  order 
that  they  might  not  be  able  to  reach  the  slieets  with  their 
teeth,  and  to  bind  their  hands,  that  they  might  not  turn 
about  in  their  coffins.  Many  believe  that  the  vampires, 

* The  tlayanckg  «Tr«  onKiBelly  k kind  at  lifht  Ubniry.  inMihited  hjr 
Coniiui*.  klnc  IIuPKkr)'.  tb<*  drrroc*  of  Uve  froBlirrt. 
were  nflerwarUi  aiMUM  m a BilUlary  colonv  oa  Uie  buki  of  tha  rirn  TlMiM, 
in  a dietriet  MiU  enUod  the  Uttritory  of  Uie  AaydtkcJu. 
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notwithManding  all  the  meaiw  iii^ed  to  destroy  their  bodies, 
will  resume  their  shape,  and  recommence  their  mis* 
ehievous  wanderim^,  a«  soon  u the  rays  of  moonlight  fall 
on  their  ginve*.  This  superstition  is  chiefly  prevalent  in 
Greece,  and  the  tale  of  ‘ITie  Vamoire,'  ascribed  to  Lord 
Byron,  was  founded  upon  it. 

It  may  be  suppos^  that  the  superstition  about  the 
vampire  bas  derived  considerable  strength  from  cases  where 
men,  supposed  to  be  dead,  have  been  buried  alive.  Such 
cases  have  happened  in  many  countries,  os  has  been  shown 
by  the  altered  position  of  the  body  m the  coflin,  spots  of 
blood  on  the  tom  winding-sheets,' bites  on  the  lianas,  and 
other  marks  of  the  stniggfe  and  despair  before  life  became 
extinct.  It  is  protmble  (hat  such  sij^s  have  been  some- 
times interpreted  as  the  marks  of  vampirism. 

(Dom  Calmet's  DUn«rtation  tur  Ua  Affpiiritiona  dfa 
Angea,  dt>a  iJamona,  at  dea  Kajirita  at  aur  h'a  Vnmpirfa 
ttHongria,  Paris  174(i.  2 vols.  12mo. ; translated  into 
English  and  published  17f»9.) 

VAMPIRE  (Zoology).  In  the  article  Chejroptkra 
will  be  found  some  account  of  the  authorities  relative  to 
the  blood-sucking  acts  of  the  vampire-bat.  [Vol.  vii.,  p. 
23.]  Since  that  article  was  written,  Mr.  Darwin's  Journal 
has  been  published,  and  we  there  And  a record  of  the 
blood-sucker  being  caught  in  the  fact. 

‘ 'rbe  Vampire-bat,'  says  Mr.  Darwin,  in  that  part  of  his 
highly  interesting  book  which  relates  his  adventures  when 
travefling-on  horseback  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rio  Ja- 
neiro, * is  often  the  cause  of  much  trouble  by  biting  the 
horses  on  their  withers.  Tlie  injury  is  generally  not  so 
much  owing  to  the  lose  of  blood  as  to  the  inflammation 
which  the  preaeure  of  the  saddle  afterwards  produces. 
The  whole  circumstance  has  lately  been  doubted  in  Eng- 
land ; I ivas  therefore  fortunate  in  being  present  when  one* 
was  actually  caught  on  a horse's  back.  We  were  bivou- 
acking late  one  evening,  near  Coouimbo,  in  Chile,  when 
my  servant,  noticing  that  one  of  tne  horses  was  veiy  res- 
tive, went  to  see  wnat  was  the  matter,  and  faomng  he 
could  distinguish  something,  suddenly  put  his  hand  on  the 
beast’s  withers,  and  secured  the  vampire.  In  the  morning 
(he  spot  where  the  bite  had  been  inflicted  was  easily  dis- 
tinguished, from  being  slightly  swollen  and  bloody.  The 
third  day  afterwanls,  we  rode  the  horse  without  any  ill 
effects.' 


SkrUloa  »rVan>piK.  (Du‘  Btniovitlr.) 

VAN.  [Armexia,  p.  900.] 

VAN  ACHKN,  H.\N8,  or  JOHN,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished German  painters  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was 
bom  at  Cologne  in  1552.  His  name  is  written  in  various 
ways,  as  Ab  Ach,  Dach,  Dac,  Van  Aken,  and  otlier\vise  ; 
but  Van  Achen  is  the  correct  form  : a picture  in  the  gal- 
lery of  Schleissheira,  near  Munich,  is  marked  Haxs  V. 
Acn.  Fa.  1598.  HU  family  name  is  not  known ; he  was 
called  Achen,  after  the  town  of  Achen  or  Aachen  (Aix-la- 
Chapelle),  the  birthplace  of  his  father.  Van  Achen  was 
first  instructed  by  a painter  called  Jerrigh  by  Van  Man- 
der,  with  whom  he  remained  about  six  years.  He  studied 
also  the  works  of  Sprangcr,  whose  style  of  design  he  imi- 
Uited,  and  although  not  so  mannered  as  that  master,  he 
never  forsook  his  style  of  design  in  after-life.  Shortly 
after  he  left  his  first  master  he  went  to  Venice  to  acquire 
the  Venetian  style  of  colouring,  which  he  leamt  of  uas- 
pard  Ke*n^  a Fleming,  who  at  that  period  was  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  colourists  at  Venice.  From  Venice 
he  went  to  Florence  and  Home.  In  Rome  he  acquired  a 

Uit  )k1d*ssV}  Uw  BAatama  of  lyOtWjoy,  but  is  s nr*  •pteiri. 


great  reputation  by  several  pictures  which  he  painted 
there,  some  of  which  were  engraved  bj*  Kajiliael  Sadeler, 
who  was  at  liome  at  the  same  time.  A Nativity  of  Christ, 
painted  for  the  church  of  the  Jesuits  at  Rome,  extended 
> an  Achen’s  reputation  to  Germany.  He  visited  Venice 
a second  time,  and  whilst  there  received  an  invitation  from 
Duke  William  of  Bavaria  to  go  to  Munich,  whither  he 
repaired ; and  he  received  constant  employment  there  for 
some  years,  and  was  paid  very  highly  for  his  works. 
During  his  st^‘  at  Munich  he  was  repeatedly  invited  by 
the  emperor  itudolph  II.  to  go  to  Prague;  he  however 
allowed  four  years  to  elaiise  before  he  complied  with  the 
emperor's  recpiest.  At  Prague  he  painted  many  pictures 
for  the  emperors  Rudolph  and  Matthias,  and,  excepting  a 
sliort  time  spent  at  Munich  and  Augsburg,  he  pas^  the 
remainder  of  his  life  there.  Whilst  at  Augsburg  he  gained 
the  affections  of  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated  musician 
Orlando  di  Ijusu,  and  was  married  to  her.  He  died  at 
Prague  in  1615,  aged  sixty-three. 

Van  Achen  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  richest 
painter  of  his  time.  He  was  a bold  and  a rapid  painter, 
nut  was  a great  mannerist : he  neglected  both  the  study 
of  nature  and  of  the  antique,  and  w’as  one  of  the  leading 
propagators  of  that  gross  and  heavy  style  which  prevailed 
in  Germany  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
It  consisted  of  an  attempted  union  of  the  Florentine  and 
the  Venetian  styles,  and  combined  a florid  colouring  with 
exaggerated  and  mannered  forms.  Tliis  style  prevailed 
generally  in  Germany,  until  Rubens  and  Rembrandt  and 
their  imitators  spread  a very  different  ta<le.  Aelien's 
principal  works  are  at  Munich  : the  best  arc — the  Calling 
of  St.  Peter,  for  St.  Michaers  Church  ; a St.  Sebastian,  for 
the  Stanislaus  Chapel,  engraved  by  J,  Miillcr ; Christ  upon 
the  Cross,  with  John  and  Mary,  for  the  Chapel  of  the 
Cross,  engraved  by  E.  Sadder ; and  the  Discovery  of  the 
Crotis  by  St.  Helena,  for  the  chapel  of  the  elector.  There 
are  several  of  his  works  also  in  the  Gallery  of  Vienna; 
among  them,  portraits  of  Rudolph  II.  and  his  brother 
Ernest  when  young,  both  in  armour.  He  painted  many 
portraits:  two  of  his  best  are  considered,  tne  portrait  of 
Rudolph  II.,  engraved  by  H.  Sadder;  and  that  of 
Spranger  the  painter,  engraved  b\’ J.  MiiUer.  Other  cele- 
brated works  by  Achen  are — an  ‘ Ecce  Homo,’  engraved  by 
G.  Andr# ; Mary  Magdalen  in  the  Wilderneas,  by  L. 
Kilian ; and  Justice  and  Truth,  by  G.  A.  Wolfgang  the 
elder.  Many  other  eminent  engravers  have  executed 
plates  after  this  master. 

(f\’an  Mander;  Sandrart ; Kiorillo;  Nagler.) 

VAN  A'DIUM,  a metal  discovered  in  IKk)  by  Sefstrbm, 
and  named  from  Vanndia,  a Scandinavian  divinity ; it  has 
iM-en  since  found  by  Professor  Johnston : the  fonner  ob- 
tained it  from  the  iron  of  Taberg  in  Sweden,  and  from  the 
slag  of  the  ore.  and  the  latter  from  a new  mineral  occurring 
at  Wanlock  Head,  which  he  found  to  bo  vanailiate  of 
lead.  The  metal  may  be  obtained  from  the  native  vana- 
diato  of  lead  ; its  properties  are,  that  it  has  somewhat  of  a 
silvery  lustre,  is  extremely  brittle,  is  a conductor  of  elec- 
tricity, and  at  common  temperature«  is  not  acted  upon  by 
air  or  water;  when  heated  to  low  redness  in  the  air,  it 
bums  and  is  converted  into  black  oxide ; neither  sul- 
phuric. hydriKrhloric,  nor  hydrofluoric  acid  acts  upon  it,  but 
nitric  acid  and  aqua  regia  di^lve  it,  and  blue  solutions 
are  obtained. 

Or^gav  and  Tfiwurfiwwi  combine  to  form  two  oxides,  and 
an  acid  ; protoxide  of  vanadium  is  produced  by  the  action 
of  hydrogen  or  charcoal  on  vanadic  acid ; it  is  a black 
powder,  has  a semi-nutallic  lustre,  and  when  made  cohe- 
rent by  pressure  conducts  elertricity  like  a metal ; when 
heated  in  the  air  it  combines  slowly  with  oxygen,  and  be- 
comes the  peroxide.  It  does  not  form  saline  compounds 
with  acids,  and  it  is  composed  of— 

One  equisalent  of  oxygen  . 8 

One  equivalent  of  van^ium  . 6H 


Equivalent  , 76 

Paroj-ida  of  Vaftadium. — lliis  may  be  obtained  by  !!ie 
partial  dcoxidizement  of  vanadic  acid  by  means  ofhydro- 
sutphuric  acid,  or  by  heating,  excluded  from  air.  10  p»u1s  of 
the  protoxide  with  12  parts  of  vanailic  acid.  This  is  th«* 
only  salifiable  oxide  of  the  metal : its  acid  solutions  when 
deoomposed  by  carbonate  of  soda  yield  a grey-oolrnired 
hydrate  ; when  pure  and  free  from  water,  it  is  black.  Thu 
salts  of  vanadium,  like  tboae  of  iron,  are  precipitated  black 
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by  the  tincture  of  g&iU.  I\>roxide  of  vanadium  conaisU 
ol — 

Two  equivaloiitft  of  oxygi-n  . 10 

One  equivalent  of  vanadium  . OH 

Equivalent  . 84 

Vanadie  Acid  is  obtained  by  heating  vanwliato  of  am- 
monia so  ns  to  cxjiel  tlie  alkali.  The  vanodic  acid  left  i« 
brown  uhen  in  powder  and  red  when  fiued ; it  suffera  no 
change  when  heated ; it  is  tabtele&a,  nearly  insoluble  in 
w atcr,  and  quite  in  alcohol.  It  consists  of — 

'Fhree  equivalents  of  oxygen  . 24 

One  equivalent  of  vanadium  ^ . t>H 

Equivalent  . 02 

Chlorine  and  Vanadium. — When  hydrochloric  acid  is 
made  to  act  upon  peroxide  of  vanailium,  a brown  compound 
is  formed,  which  appears  to  be  a bichloride  of  van^um, 
composed  of  two  equivalents  of  chlorine  72  + 1 equiva- 
lent of  vanadium  68  = 140;  the  terchloride,  composed  of 
three  equivalents  of  chlorine  108  + 1 equivalent  of  va- 
nadium 68  = 176.  is  funned  by  passing  dry  chlorine  gas 
over  a nni-hot  mixture  of  protoxide  of  vanadium  and  char- 
coal ; it  is  a yellow  liquid,  wliicti,  when  acted  upon  by 
water,  yields  hydrochloric  and  vanadic  acids. 

Sulpnur  anH  Vanadium.— 'The  bisulphuret  is  obtained 
by  paMing  hydroeulphuric  acid  gaa  over  the  |>eroxide  of, 
vanadium  heated  to  redness.  Ttie  tersulphuret  is  formed 
by  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  a solution  of  vanadic  acid 
in  hydroeulphuret  of  ammonia. 

n/  Vanadic  Acid  are  generally  yellow  or  orange- 
coloured,  but  are  sometimes  colourless ; it  forms  both 
neutral  and  bUalts,  those  containing  the  alkalis  being 
soluble,  but  those  resulting  IVom  most  metallic  oxides  are 
sparingly  soluble  or  insoluble  in  water. 

VAN&RUGH,  SIR  .JOHN,  was  of  foreign  lineage,  lus 
grandfather,  a citizen  of  Ghent,  having  come  over  to  Eng- 
land at  the  time  of  Alva's  persecution  of  the  Protestants 
in  the  Netherlands.  He  died  in  1646,  leaving  a handsome 
fortune  to  his  son  Giles,  who  seems  to  have  been  at  first 
engaged  in  busineas,  but  afterwards  held  the  place  of 
comptroller  of  the  treasury  chamber.  Giles  lived  till  171f>, 
and  had  u family  of  eight  sons  by  bis  wife  Elizabeth, 
youngest  daughter  and  coheir  of  Sir  Dudley  ('arleton,  who 
died  In  1711.  John  was  born  in  1666,  but  beyond  tliat 
very'  little  is  known  with  certainty  resjiecting  him  till  he 
began  to  write  for  the  stage.  We  have  no  account  of  his 
early  studies,  and  it  appears  rather  doubtful  if  he  was  re* 
giilarly  educated  to  the  profession  of  architecture ; cer- 
tainly no  claim  has  been  put  forth  in  behalf  of  any  one  for 
the  honour  of  having  been  the  instructor  of  sucKa  pupil. 
According  to  some  anecdotes  told  of  him,  he  studied  ar- 
cliitecture  in  France,  where,  being  detected  in  making 
drawings  of  some  fortifications,  he  was  imprisoned  in  the 
Dahtile.  lliat  he  was  sent  by  his  father  to  that  country  at 
the  age  of  nineteen  does  not  admit  of  much  doubt ; yet 
whether  it  wa.s  for  the  purpose  of  completing  or  com- 
mencing his  studies  m architecture  is  not  very  clear.  If 
this  WHS  the  case,  he  did  not  attend  to  them  very’  diligently, 
fur  in  the  course  of  his  slay  there  he  entered  the  militare 
service,  though  he  did  not  continue  in  it  very  long,  ft 
is  certainly  to  be  regretted  that  no  more  'satisfactory  ac- 
count has  come  down  to  us,  for  it  would  be  instructive  to 
It-arn  how  an  architect  of  such  a peculiar  taste  formed  a 
Ktyle  which  may  be  called  his  own.  Still  we  think  it  may 
bv  traced  to  French  mo<lel*— to  the  palaces  and  chateaux 
of  that  country,  of  wliich  lofty  pavilions,  turrets,  and  chim- 
neys were  characteristic  features,  and  produced  that  va- 
riety of  outline  which  is  considereil  the  great  merit  of 
Vanbrugh's  designs.  From  the  same  source  he  seems  to 
have  derived  his  ])redilection  for  arched  windows  and  ho- 
rizontal rustics,  even  to  the  exclusion  of  variety  in  that 
rcs|)«ct.  In  fact  he  seems  to  have  had  little  knowledge 
of.  or  else  little  relish  for,  the  works  of  the  Italian  school, 
since,  witli  all  his  love  for  massiveness  and  boldness,  he 
never  availcil  himself  of  its  more  ornate  and  diversified 
inodes  of  rusticated  work.  fUu5rncATio:f .] 

Whatever  may  have  been  nis  progress  up  to  that  period, 
we  must  Buppore  him  to  have  acquired  some  reputation 
for  architectural  skill  previously  to  1685,  for  he  was  then 
appointed  one  of  the  commijwioners  for  completing  the 
palace  at  Greenwich  when  it  was  about  to  l>e  converted 
into  an  hospital.  About  the  same  time  he  began  to  dis- 


tinguish himself  in  his  other  and  widely  difi'erent  career  of 
a dramatic  writer;  and  of  his  masterly  talent  for  comedy 
his  plays  of  the  ‘ I*rovoked  Wife.’  the  ‘ Relapse,’  and  the 
‘Confederacy’  (the  last  founded  upon  Daiicour’s  ‘Bour- 
geoises it  la  Mode'},  afford  sufficient  prool^  and  also  of  Uui 
levity  of  his  disposition,  if  not  of  Uie  licetiliousness  of  his 
morals.  Considered  merely  as  literary  productions  they 
are  entitled  to  unqualified  admiration;  yet  so  libertine  are 
they,  not  merely  m language,  but  in  plot,  in  sentiment, 
ana  in  general  tendency,  that  they  are  calculated  to  cor- 
rupt os  well  os  to  please.  They  are  now  banished  not 
only  from  the  stage,  out  almost  Iroiii  the  closet;  and  he 
who  might  have  been  the  Mohere  of  our  dramatic  litera- 
ture—a standard  classic  author  in  it — U now  consigned  to 
comparative  oblivion.  Fortunately  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  displaying  his  other  talent,  and  that  upon 
a large  scale.  In  1702  lie  was  employed  by  Cliarles,  the 
third  earl  of  Carlisle,  to  erect  a mansion  for  him  in 
Yorkshire,  on  tile  site  of  the  ancient  castle  of  Hinder- 
skelf ; ami  he  produced  the  palace  of  CasUe  How  anl,  an 
extensive  and  noble  pile  (000  feet  in  length},  though,  like 
all  his  other  works  of  that  class,  more  satisfactory  in  its 
general  character  than  when  examined  in  detail.  His 
patron  Carlisle,  who  was  then  earl  marshal  of  England, 
signified  his  approbation  by  bestowing  on  him  the  ho- 
nourable and  not  unprofitable  appointment  of  Clareimicux 
king-at-arms,  in  1703.  His  work  of  Castle  Howard  also 
recommended  him  as  architect  to  many  noble  or  wealthy 
employers,  for  whom  he  erected  stately  mansions  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  kingdom.  Among  tnein  may  be  men- 
tioned Eastbury  in  Dorsetshire,  built  for  Uubb  Doddington, 
but  afterwards  pulled  down  by  earl  Temple  (a  circum- 
stance not  greatly  to  be  regretted,  if  we  may  judge  of  it 
from  the  designs  in  the  ‘ Vitruvius  Britannicus  ’) ; King's 
Weston,  near  Bristol,  wliich  is  greatly  admired  for  the 
efi'ect  produced  by  its  chimneys;  Duncombe  Hall,  York- 
shire ; Grimathorpe,  Yorkshire,  considered  one  of  his  most 
important  works;  ^aton  Delaval,  NorthumlH’rland  ; and 
Ouiton  Hall,  Cheshire.  He  seems  to  have  been  cmployetl 
exclusively  on  works  of  liiU  class,  coun(r>'-«ca1s  and  man- 
sions: for  no  public  buildings  are  attributed  to  him  except 
one,  which  was  a speculation  of  liis  own,  connected  with 
his  dramatic  pursuits,  a theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  which 
afterwards  became  the  original  Opera-house,  on  the  site  of 
the  present  building.  In  this  scheme  he  was  assisted  by 
many  persons  of  quality,  and  had  Congreve  for  his  dia- 
matic  coadjutor  and  Betterton  for  manager,  by  whom  the 
house  was  opened  in  1706.  Tliis  ‘ coiuederacy ' of  comic 
talent  was  not  however  so  succeMful  as  Vanbrugh's  ))iccc 
of  that  name,  which  was  first  brought  out  there.  Congreve 
very  soon  retired  from  the  concern,  nor  wm  it  long  before 
Vanbrugh  himself  was  glad  to  get  out  of  his  sliare  in  it. 

It  was  at  this  period  tiiat  the  nation  voted,  as  a monu- 
ment of  its  gratitude  to  the  first  duke  of  Marlborough,  a 
palace,  to  be  named  after  the  victory  at  Blenheim.  Hie 
architect  of  Castle  Howard  was  appointed  as  the  fittest 
person  for  so  important  an  occasion.  Yet  if  the  distinc- 
tion and  the  reputation  since  derived  to  him  from  the 
building  itself  have  shed  lustre  on  Vanbrugh's  name  as  an 
architect,  the  affair  turned  out  for  him  a very'  vexatious 
and  also  a losing  one.  ‘The  secret  histoiy  of  the  building 
of  Blenheim,’  in  D’lsraeli’s  * Curiosities  of  Literature,'  shows 
in  what  difficulties  the  architect  was  involved  in  conse- 
quence of  no  $i>ecific  fund  or  grant  for  tlie  work  having 
been  provided  by  parliament,  and  being  afterwards  re- 
fused. The  queen  furnished  the  neceaary  supplies  for 
what  was  built  during  her  life  ; but  at  her  death  difficul- 
ties increased,  and  on  that  of  the  duke,  lus  wife  Sarah, 

‘ that  wicked  woman  of  Marlborough,’  as  Vanbrugh  calls 
her,  discharged  him  from  his  post  ol  architect,  and  refused 
to  pay  what  was  due  to  him  as  salary’.  The  structure  was 
however  finally  completed  according  to  the  crigiuoJ 
model,  and  as  long  as  it  stands  it  will  be  a monument 
honourable  to  Vanbrugh.  Yet  it  was  a long  time  liciore 
its  architectural  merits  were  appreciatctl.  Ileynolds  was 
almost  the  first  wlw  ventured  to  express  his  approbation 
of  Vanbrugh's  style,  and  to  bear  Ida  testimony  as  an  artist 
to  the  picturesque  magnificence  of  Blenheim.  Suchautlio- 
rity,  and  afterwards  that  of  Sir  Uvedale  Price  and  others, 
removed  the  prejudices  tlwt  hod  been  excited  by  former 
critics,  and  by  the  ridicule  thrown  upon  Vanbnigh  by  Swill 
and  Pope.  But,  in  changing,  public  opinion  ran  almost  from 
one  extreme  into  the  otlier ; as  it  had  been  the  fashion  to  see 
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m Vanbrugh’s  architecture  nothing  but  heaviness,  it  now 
became  the  fashion  to  see  in  it  nothing  but  picturesque 
effect.  His  works  certainly  are  heavy ; and  although 
solidity  and  massiveness  are  far  from  bein^  faults  in  archi- 
tecture, they  may  be  carried  too  far.  \anbmghs  build- 
ings arc  to  be  studied  both  \>ith  diligence  as  to  their 
merits  and  with  caution  as  to  their  defects. 

Sir  John  died  at  his  house  at  Whitehall  (erected  by  him- 
sein,  March  26,  1726,  leaving  a widow,  many  years 
younger  than  himself,  but  no  family,  his  only  son  having 
been  killed  at  the  battle  of  Toumay.  Notwithstanding 
the  licentiousness  of  his  pen,  his  private  character  appears 
to  have  been  amiable,  and  his  conduct  tolerably  correct ; 
and  even  his  enemies  Swift  and  Pope  admitted  that  he 
was  both  ' a man  of  wit  and  roan  of  honour.’ 

VAN  CEULEN,  or  KEULEN,  LUDOLPH,  a Dutch 
mathefnatidan,  who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
and  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century’,  and  whose 
name  indicates  that  his  family  came  origindly  from  Co- 
logne. He  was  bom  at  Hildesheitif.  but  neither  the  year 
of  his  birth  nor  the  manner  in  which  he  was  educated  is 
known ; and  it  can  only  be  surmised  that  his  taste  led 
him  early  to  the  sUidy  of  elementary  geometry  and  algebra. 
He  taught  the  mathematics  at  Breda,  and  subs^uently  at 
Amsterdam  ; but  his  fame  rests  chiefly  on  the  effort  wliich 
he  m^e  to  express  by  numbers  the  ratio  which  the  cir- 
cumference of  a circle  bears  to  its  diameter.  The  deter- 
mination of  this  ratio  has  engaged  the  attention  of  mathe- 
maticians from  the  time  of  Archimedes ; and  during  the 
sixteenth  century,  Metius,  Vieta,  Adrian  Romanus,  and 
VanCeulen  laboured,  by  extending  the  approximative 
cesses,  to  reduce  the  error  within  narrower  limits.  The 
diameter  being  euppos^  to  be  the  unit,  Romanus  obtained 
an  expression  for  tne  circumference  in  numbers  consisting 
of  seventeen  decimals,  and  Van  Ceulen  computed  one 
which  differs  from  the  truth  only  at  the  thirty-fifth  deci- 
mal. It  may  be  observed  that  the  approximation  has 
since  been  carried  to  a much  greater  extent  by  means  of 
the  well-known  series  for  the  value  of  a circular  arc  in 
terms  of  its  tangent.  [QuADBATtiRK.] 

Van  Ceulen  published  at  Delft,  in  1590.  a tract  on  Uie 
circle,  in  Dutch  ; and  a translation  of  it,  in  Latin,  was  pub- 
lished by  Snellius  in  1619,  under  the  title  ‘ De  Clrcufo  et 
Adscriptis.’  Tlie  method  pursued  in  the  investigation  is 
described  in  this  work  ; and  though  extraordinaiy  labour 
must  have  been  undergone  in  the  performance  of  the  aritli- 
metical  computations,  it  may  be  seen  that  this  was  not 
accompanied  by  any  display  of  genius ; since,  beginning 
with  the  known  chord  and  the  sagitta  of  one-sixth  of  tlie 
circumference,  the  process  con.sist.H  in  computing  the 
lengths  of  the  chords  and  tangents  of  the  arcs  formal  by 
continual  bisections.  As  a monument  of  patient  industry 
the  determination  has  great  merit ; and  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  computer  estimated  his  labour  highly,  for, 
according  to  Snellius,  he  requested  that  the  numerical  ex- 
l>reuion  of  the  circumference  of  a circle  might  be  inscribed 
on  his  tomb. 

Beiudes  the  work  which  has  been  mentioned.  Van  Ceulen 
iHiblished  two  others,  in  Dutch,  on  mathematical  subjects, 
uoth  of  which  were  also  translated  into  IjiUn  by  Snellius, 
and  published  at  Leyden  in  16)5,  under  the  titles  ‘ Funda- 
menta  Arithmetica  et  Geomotrica,’  and  ‘ Zetemata  (seu 
problemata)  Geometrica.’  From  these  works  it  may  be 
seen  that  the  author  possessed  considerable  skill  iti  the 
management  of  algebraic  quantities. 

He  died  at  Leyden  in  1610,  and  was  interred  in  the 
church  of  St.  Peter  in  that  city. 

VANCOUVER  GEORGE,  was  bom,  according  to  the 
author  of  his  Life  in  the  * Biographic  Universelle,*  about 
1750,  but  probably  some  years  later.  Vancouver  himself 
states,  in  the  introduction  to  the  narrative  of  his  voyage 
round  the  world,  that  he  entered  the  navy  in  his  thirteenth  \ 
year;  and  John  Vancouver,  who  edited  tlie  work,  states 
that  ills  brother's  f rst  appointment  was  to  the  Resolution, 
by  Captain  Cook,  in  1771. 

George  Vancouver  served  as  midshipman  on  Cook's 
second  voyage  (1772-1775)  ; and  on  the  third  voyage,  in  | 
which  that  great  navigator  lost  his  life  (1776-17^).  His 
name  only  occurs  once  in  the  history  of  these  two  voyages ; 
(-'aptain  King  mentions  his  having  sent  Mr,  Vancouver  to 
Captain  (Merke  for  instructions  the  rooming  after  the  mur- 
ilcr  of  Captain  Cook.  When  Captain  Kinu:  wh«  pionioted 
Loiu  being  flist  lieutenant  of  the  Resolution  to  be  captain 


of  the  Discovery.  Captain  Gkire  permitted  him  to  take  with 
him  ‘ four  midshipmen  who  had  made  themselves  useful  to 
me  in  astronomical  calculations,  and  whose  assistMce  was 
now  particularly  necessary,  as  we  had  no  Ephemeris  for  the 
present  year.'  Of  this  number  it  is  almost  certain  that 
Vancouver  must  have  been  one,  for  of  the  six  original  mid- 
shipmen of  the  Resolution,  the  two  eldest  had  by  that 
time  been  promoted  in  consequence  of  the  deaths  of  Cap- 
tains Cook  and  Clerke.  A better  school  for  a seaman  than 
the  two  principal  voyages  of  so  accurate  a navigator  and 
surv  eyor,  so  strict  a disciplinarian  as  Cook,  can  scarcely  be 
imagined.  Captain  King  has  bom  testimony  to  the  merits 
of  the  young  officers  in  the  expedition  of  l/<6-80:— 

‘ The  two  shii»  never  lost  sight  of  each  other  for  a day 
together,  except  twice;  which  was  owing,  the  firat  timt*, 
to  an  accident  that  happened  to  the  Discovery  off  tlie 
coast  of  Owhyhec  ; and  tne  second,  to  the  fogs  we  met  at 
the  enti-ance  of  Awatska  Bay.  A stronger  proof  cannot  be 
given  of  the  skill  and  vigilance  of  our  sul>altcrn  officers,  to 
whom  this  share  of  merit  almost  entirely  belong.’ 

llie  Resolution  and  Discovery  reached  the  Nore  on  the 
4th  of  October,  1760,  and  on  the  9lJi  of  December  follow- 
ing Vancouver  was  created  a lieutenant  and  appointed  to 
the  Martin  sloop.  He  continued  on  board  this  vc&miI  until 
he  was  removeil  into  the  Fame,  one  of  I^rd  Rodney's  fleet 
in  the  West  Indies,  where  he  remained  till  the  middle  of 
the  year  1783.  In  1784  he  was  appointed  to  and  sailed  in 
the  Europe  to  Jamaica,  and  remained  on  that  station  till 
the  vessel  returned  to  England,  in  September,  1789, 

When  Vancouver  arrived  in  England,  he  found  that  a 
voyage  had  been  planned  by  the  government  for  exploring 
the  Southern  regions.  A vessel,  named  the  Discover)', 
had  been  purchased  for  this  service,  and  Captain  Henry 
Roberts,  who  had  served  under  Cook  during  his  two  last 
voyages,  had  been  named  to  the  command.  Commodore 
l aHerwards  Admiral)  Sir  Alan  Gardner,  under  whose  flag 
Vancouver  was  then  serving,  recommended  him  to  Uie 
Admiralty,  and  he  was  solicited  by  the  board  to  accompany 
Captain  Roberts.  Having  been  intimate  friends  while  ou 
board  Captain  Cook's  ship,  the  arrangement  was  agreeable 
to  botli  officers.  Towards  the  close  of  April  the  DLsco- 
very  was  nearly  ready  to  proceed  down  the  river,  when  in- 
telligence arrived  of  depredations  committed  by  the  S|»a- 
niards  on  diflerent  branches  of  British  commerce  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  America,  Tlie  equipment  of  Die  Dis- 
covery was  suspended,  and  Vancouver  resumed  his  pro- 
fessional career  under  his  old  captain,  Sir  Alan  Gardner. 

The  high  prices  obtained  by  the  sailors  of  the  Hr^solu- 
tion  and  Discover)’,  at  (.'anton,  for  the  ill-selected,  half- 
worn  furs  which  they  had  brought  from  the  north-west 
coast  of  America,  liad  attracted  a horde  of  adventurers  to 
that  region.  Tlieir  inaccurate  observations,  published  by 
ignorant  book  and  map  compilers,  hod  given  currency  to 
the  most  inaccurate  and  contradicton’  accounts  of  the 
coast.  The  discoveries  of  Cook  had  also  stimulated  the 
Spaniards  to  resume  their  lung-suspended  maritime  ac- 
tivity. A survey  of  the  north-west  coast  of  Ain^ca  by 
Spanish  officers  of  marine  wa.s  commenced  in  1//5,  and 
prosecuted  with  intermissions  for  several  yeai.-*  with  skill 
and  dexterity.  In  April,  1789.  an  attempt  was  made  by 
some  British  subjects  to  establish  themselves  at  Nootka  : 
the  attempt  gave  umbrage  to  the  Spanish  officer  engaged 
in  the  survey  ; the  settlement  was  forcibly  broken  up,  and 
some  commanders  of  British  merchantmen  made  pri- 
soners, and  their  vessels  and  cargoes  seized.  The  court  of 
Spain  )'ielded  to  the  representations  made  by  tlie  Br^ti^h 
resident,  and  at  his  n-miost  a letter  addressed  to  the 
Spanish  commandant  at  Nootka,  instructing  him  to  de- 
liver up  jKJssi'ssion  of  the  country  and  buildings  to  the 
British  officer  by  whom  the  letter  should  be  dclivertnl  to 
him,  was  transmitted  to  the  court  of  St.  James's  by  Count 
Florida  Blanca.  The  Discoveiy  wjw  again  put  in  commis- 
sion ; the  Chathani,  an  armed  tender,  destined  to  accom- 
pany her;  and  in  March,  1791,  Vancouver  was  appointed 
to  command  these  vessels  on  an  ex]>edi(ion  to  the  north 
' west  coast  of  America.  His  instructions  were,  to  receive 
Die  surrender  of  Nootka  by  the  Spaniards;  to  make  an  ac- 
curate survey  of  the  coast  from  the  30th  degree  of  N.  lat. 
northwi^s  ; atid  to  inquire  nflcr  any  communications,  by 
inlets,  rivers,  or  lakes,  between  the  coast  and  Canada.  Tlie 
summers  of  1792-93  were  allowed  for  the  execution  of  the 
M^r^•l•y  ; the  intervening  winter  was  to  be  spent  in  com- 
pleting the  cxaminaliou  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  After 
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completion  of  the  survey,  the  ve><aels  were  to  return  to 
Knj;Und  hyCnpe  Horn,  and,  if  praeticable.to  examine  the 
west  coaat  of  South  America,  f^m  the  south  point  of  the 
islajid  of  Chiloe,  supposed  to  be  about  4-1"  S.  fat.,  in  onler 
to  ai^ertain  which  was  the  most  southern  Spanish  settle- 
ment, and  what  harbours  there  were  south  of  that  settle- 
ment. 

The  expedition  sailed  from  ralinoiith  on  the  1st  of 
April,  17‘JI.  The  close  of  that  year  and  the  be?inning;  of 
17d2  were  occupied  in  an  examination  of  the  Sandwich 
islands.  On  the  Ibtli  of  March  the  vessels  sailed  for  the 
coast  of  America,  which  they  struck  in  39"  'It'  N.  lat. 
They  ran  down  the  coast,  Vxaminiiti?  it  minutely,  to 
Nootka,  where  the  frank  and  honourable  conduct  of 
Quadra,  the  Spanish  commander,  rendered  tlie  diplomatic 
part  of  Vancouver's  comniifsiion  easy  and  agreeable.  From 
Xootka  the  expedition  returned  southwarti  to  Sau  Kran- 
cist^o  de  Monterez,  examining  more  in  detail  the  various 
inlets  along  the  coast.  'When  the  season  during  which 
the  operations  of  the  sun'cy  could  be  carried  on  with 
safety  terminated,  Vancouver  relumed  to  the  Sandwich 
islands.  On  the  2.0th  of  April  he  vva.s  again  off  the  coast 
of  America,  near  (‘ape  Mendocino.  He  landed  at  Rocky 
Point  (41*  2'  N.  lat.),  discovered  and  taken  possession  of : 
by  the  Spaniards  in  inii.  Thence  he  ion  along  the  shore 
to  Xootka,  where  the  coast  survey  was  resumed.  Van- 
couver returned  on  the  approach’of  winter  to  Owhyheo, 
and  in  1794  again  returned  to  the  American  coast,  which 
he  surveved  as  far  norih  as  Cook’s  Inlet.  Having  con- 
cluded this  o|>emtion.  he,  in  compliance  with  his  instruc- 
tions, sailed  along  the  coast  of  South  America,  visiting  the 
nrineiual  Spanisli  scUlcment.s,  and  doubling  Cape  Horn, 
firougnt  the  Discovery  into  tlie  Shannon  on  the  13ih  of 
September,  170.”.  During  the  whole  of  these  oi>emtions 
the  most  cordial  a«>sistance  and  frank  communientions 
were  interchanged  by  Vancouver  and  the  Spanish  officers 
engaged  in  a simultaneous  survey  of  the  coast. 

In  1794  Vancouver  had  without  stdicitation  been  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  post-captain.  He  was  paid  off  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  voyage,  ami  from  that  time  till  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  May,  1798,  he  was  incessantly  busied 
piejiaring  his  journals  for  publication.  Before  his  death, 
all  the  charts  were  completed,  and  the  narrative  printed 
and  correctal  as  far  as  the  4(Wlh  page  of  the  third  vo- 
lume. The  little  that  remained  to  be  told  was  prepared 
for  the  press  bv  his  brother  John.  Of  all  the  pupils  of 
Cook,  George  Vancouver  approached  nearest  to  Ins  master 
in  accuracy  and  persiweriug  energy.  With  the  exception 
of  sixteen'inontliM,  and  the  two  years  during  which  he  was 
busy  preparing  his  journals  for  the  press,  he  was  en- 
gaged in  active  service  till  his  death.  The  greater  part  of 
Iris  siinoy  of  the  north-we^t  coxvt  of  America  was  jkt- 
formed  in  boats.  The  arduous  service  undermined  his 
constitution,  and  on  his  return  to  England  it  was  aiipaxent 
that  his  death  must  be  a premature  one.  The  same  exact 
onforcemcnl  of  discipline,  ami  the  same  incessant  care  of 
•the  health  and  comfort  of  his  crew,  which  characterized 
(,'ook,  were  also  fouml  in  Vancouver.  Ttie  namilivc  of  his 
voyage  is  still  the  principal  authority  for  the  delineations 
uf  the  north-west  coast  of  America : it  is  also  an  important 
rart  of  the  evidence  upon  which  the  rival  claims  of  the 
Vlnited  Stall's  and  Great  Britain  to  what  is  now  called  the 
t'rregon  territory’  must  he  decided. 

'Cook,  Second  and  Third  Fotfages ; Vancouver,  loyage 
of  l)i$rov>';'u  to  the  Snrth  Puci^c  ()cmn  and  round  the 
ft'orld ; HumtM>ltlt,  /Crsui  PoHtique  sur  la  Soucelle 
h^'^pugne ; liingntphie  Vnivereelle.) 

VANCOUVEU  ISL.'VXD.  [North  WkSTERN  Tkkri- 
Tonv.l 

\’AS’D/V,  a genus  of  plants,  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
tribe  Vutuica*,  of  tlie  natinal  family  of  Orchidaceic.  The 
name  is  that  of  one  of  the  species  (V'anda  Hoxhurghii)  in 
Snu'Crit,  and  which  U commonly  applied  in  Bengal  to 
other  species.  Tlicse  are  mostly  vei^  oniamentn),  like 
others  of  the  Indian  epiphytal  Orchidcir.  From  the  warm 
parts  of  Nepaal  ami  the  peninsula  of  India  the  species  ex- 
tend into  the  islands  of  tlic  Indian  Ocean,  and  even  into 
China. 

VAN  D.VLFj,  ANTOX,  a learned  Dutchman,  was  b.om 
on  the  8th  of  XovembiT,  ItKW.  He  was  the  son  of  a mer- 
/rbant.  ami,  in  compliance  with  the  wish  of  his  pa^entt^  he 
engaged  in  mercantile  occupations  up  to  the  thirtiothyear 
of  his  age.  Hut  the  desire  of  knowledge  which  he  had 
P.  G.,  No.  IG^IO. 


felt  ever  biuce  his  childhood  induced  him  to  ahamloti 
commerce  and  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  tlicology 
and  medicine.  Alter  the  completion  of  his  studies  lie 
took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine ; but,  besides  his 
medical  practice,  he  officiated  fur  several  years  as  a 
preacher  among  the  Mennonites,  until  he  was  appointed 
physician  to  the  hospital  at  Haarlem,  where  he  reniaincJ 
until  his  death,  on  the  28th  of  November,  1708. 

Notwithstanding  his  medical  practice.  Van  Dale  never 
abandoned  his  theological  studies,  and  he  also  devoted  a 
great  deal  of  his  leisure  to  the  study  of  Greek  and  Roman 
antiquities.  His  works,  which  are  all  of  a theological  ami 
antiquarian  nature,  show  great  learning  and  eritica)  skill, 
but  they  are  delicient  in  method  and  arrangement.  They 
are  all  written  in  Intin,  but  the  language  rs  bad,  and  Ins 
works  have  ceased  to  be  of  much  use.  The  following 
were  at  the  time  regarded  as  the  most  important : — 
1,  * Dissertaliones  II.  de  Omeulis.’  1700, 4to.  ;2,  ‘De  Oiigiuu 
et  Progrcssu  Idololatriae  et  Svmerslilioiium,’  iODC.  4lo. ; 
3,  ‘Di»ertatio  super  .Aristea  de  Septuagiuta  luterprclibuti,’ 
1703,  4to.  Stiveial  other  dissertations,  as  ‘ Super  Sanchu- 
nialhone,’  and  nine  * Disserlationes  Antiquitalibus  et  Mar- 
inoribus  cum  Romanis  turn  Graecis  inservientes,’  were  pub- 
lished alter  liis  death  (1712  and  1743,  4to.). 

{Acta  Kruditorum ; Niccron,  Memoiret  des  Hommea 
Illuatrea ; Z\tc\vtx,  Allgem.  Oelrhrten-Lrxic.) 

VANDALS.  [Tkittomc  Nations.] 

VAXDELLI,  DOMINIC,  an  Italian  physician,  who 
paid  much  attention  to  the  study  of  natural  nistory.  His 
earliest  contribution  to  natural  history  wa.s  a dissertation 
on  some  injects  and  marine  zoophytes,  accompanied  witli 
drawings.  Tliis  was  publislied  at  Padua,  where  he  pro- 
bably graduate!,  with  the  title  ‘ Disacriationes  de  Aponi- 
therinU,  dc  nonniillis  Insectis  ten'e$tribus,et  Zoophytis  lua- 
rinis,’  4to.,  17W.  In  17G1  he  publishcil  an  account  of 
some  of  the  Conferva?  found  iii  the  hot-springs  of  Padua. 
He  visited  South  America,  and  remained  in  Drazil  some 
time,  and  on  his  return  was  appointed  sujrerintendeut  of  the 
Imtanic  garden  .at  Lisbon.  In  1708  he  pulillhed  an  ac- 
count of  the  dragon-tree,  and  in  1771  a small  work  en- 
titled ‘ Fasciculus  Plantarum,’  which  he  dedicated  to  Sir 
Joseph  Banks.  It  was  accompanied  with  four  engraviuga 
of  ligurcs  of  plants.  He  also  wrote  against  Haller,  muiii- 
taining,  in  opposition  to  that  distinguiohed  anatonu*l,  tliat 
the  tendons  and  fibrous  membianvs  generally  possessed 
sensibility.  This  is  said  to  have  displeased  Haller  very 
much,  who  speaks  of  Vandclli’s  labours  vuiy  disparagingly. 
He  also  wrote  some  small  papers  on  tbo  actions  of  medi- 
cine and  other  subjects.  He  vUited  England  at  a very  ad- 
vanced ace,  in  the  year  181.5.  He  is  since  dead.  He  was 
a.  correspondent  of  linmeus;  and,  a!  the  suggcalion  of 
Browne,  linnmus  named  a genus  of  Suropliulariaceous 
plants,  in  honour  of  liim,  I'audellia.  Tlie  species  of  this 
genus  are  West  Indian  plants,  and  one  of  them,  the 
f'.  pratensit,  ii  known  in  Cayenne  by  the  name  of  Wild 
Bx-iil,  and  is  esteemed  a powerlul  vulnerary. 

(Haller,  Bib:  Bat,,  vol.  ii. ; Bischoff,  Lthrbuch  der  /^o- 
tanik  ; Sir  J.  E.  Smith.) 

VAXDE'LLI.\,  a genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  family 
of  Scvophulerinere,  so  named  from  Vaudelli.  Die  genu* 
Vandelha  is  distinguished  by  having  a nearly  equal  calyx, 
which  is  5-toothed  or  5-partcd.  C'orol  tubular,  with  a 
5-c1cB  bilabiate  limb.  Stamens  4,  didynamoas,  all  fer- 
tile. Two  lower  filaments  anpendiculate,  or  gibbous  at 
the  base.  Capsule  globose,  oblong,  or  linear ; 2-celled  ; 
2-vnlved  ; valves  entire,  membranous.  Tlie  species  are 
natives  of  warm  parts  of  the  world,  such  as  India,  Birma, 
Chino,  and  Biazil,  forming  smooth  or  hairy  herbs,  with 
tetragonal  stems ; leaves  opposite,  usually  toothcil.  Flowers 
axillary,  opposite  or  in  fascicles ; the  upper  ones  generally 
racemose.  The  only  species  w hich  has  attracted  any  par- 
ticular notice  is  V.  diffusa,  a native  of  Brazil,  thought  to 
be  found  also  in  the  peninsula  of  India.  It  is  the  Caa- 
etaica  of  Pison,  and  described  by  Dr.  Hancock  as  emetic, 
and  its  decoction  as  iuk4uI  in  fevers  ami  liver  complaints. 

It  was  mentioned  in  the  address  of  the  Earl  Staiiliope,  m 
1829.  to  the  Medico-Botanical  Society,  that  it  might  be- 
come a useful  substitute  for  some  of  the  pui^tivea  now 
in  use. 

VANDER  HEI-ST,  BARTHOLOMEW,  a cclebrtted 
Dutch  i>ort  I ait  painter,  iKim  at  Haarlem  in  1R13,  or,  ic- 
conlitig  to  the  ‘ aluseo  Fiorentino.’  in  IGOI.  He  was  one 
of  the  best  rortrait  minters  of  hi#  lime,  ami  has  by  seme 
Vol.  XWl. 
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bepn  roniiiarcil  with  Vamlyck.  He  cxcvlletl  emmlly  in 
the  head  nnd  fiffnre  and  in  the  accessories,  which  he 
punted  with  the  fidelity  of  representation  alrmwl  wecuHar 
to  the  painters  of  his  nation : m’  also  coloured  rienly  and 
drew  well.  He  painted  likewise  ^all  historical  pieces, 
and  had  great  hkill  in  landscape  painting. 

In  the  town-house  of  Amsterdam  there  is  a large  picture  • 
by  Vander  Heist,  containing  twenty-four  full-length  por-  i 
truts  of  officers  of  the  train  bands  of  that  place,  which  Sir 
Joshua  RcvnoUls  pronounced  the  finest  picture  in  the 
toisrn-housc’  and  the  l>est  picture  of  portraits  in  the  world. 
He  says,  ‘lliis  is  perhaps  the  first  picture  of  portraits  in 
the  world,  comprehending  more  of  those  (juafities  which  | 
make  a perfect  portrait  than  any  other  I have  ever  seen : | 
they  are  correctly  drawn,  both  heads  and  figures,  and  well  ' 
eoioiired  ; and  have  great  variety  of  action,  cliaraclera,  and 
countenances,  and  those  so  lively,  and  truly  expressing 
what  they  are  about,  that  the  .‘ii>ectator  has  notning  to 
wish  for.*  Tliis  picture  is  dated  U>I8.  Vander  Heist  was 
still  li\lng  in  16b8:  Pilkington  and  some  others  mention 
lU7<t  as  the  date  of  hU  death  ; Houbraken  gives  no  date, 
and  Nagler  says  the  dale  of  liis  death  is  unknown.  Vander 
IleUt  left  a son,  according  to  Houbraken,  who  painted 
battle-pieces  and  landscapes,  but  he  was  very  inferior  to 
his  father. 

(Houbraken,  Oroof^  ^'houburgh  drr  ^'■drrbwd^f'he 
KoiiitltrhiiiUrts  &c. ; Nagler,  Xcu/'*  Al/grmrir$e‘t  KiiitsHvr 
Lertron.) 

VANDER  HRYDEN,  JAN.  a celebrated  Dutch  ar- 
chitectural pointer,  bom  at  Gorcum  in  ir»;t7-  He  learnt 
originally  oi  an  olisciire  painter  on  glas-s,  and  commenced 
early  without  other  instruction  to  paint  pictures  of  old 
buildings,  churches,  palaces  And  other  architectural  views. 
He  is  unrivalled  for  the  representation  of  modern  archi- 
tecture ; his  pictures  are  remarkable  for  their  elaborate 
finish  and  the  beautifiil  arrangement  of  their  masses  of 
light  and  shade;  and  yet,  through  their  admirable  per- 
spective and  harmony  oi  colouring,  they  have  all  the  sofi- 
ness  and  truth  of  nature,  and  in  this  res|H  ct  arc  snperior  to 
the  w orks  of  Canaletto. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  saj-s  that  the  works  of  Vander 
Heyden  have  ‘the  effect  of  nature  seen  in  a camcra-ol>- 
scura.’  There  are  several  of  his  works  in  this  countiy.  In 
the  collection  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  there  is  a very  small 
view,  on  wt>od,of  a street  in  Cologne,  with  figures  by  A. 
Vander.elde,  which  wAs  pureha.seJ  for  415  guineas.  Inere 
is  also  in  the  collection  oi  Lord  Ashburnham  a small  town 
view,  on  wood,  with  twenty  figures  hy  .A.  Vandcn'elde, 
which  was  sold  for  GOO/.  It  was  t.-tken  by  the  French,  and 
was  placed  for  some  time  in  the  Louvre,  but  was  sent 
back  to  Holland  at  the  general  restoration  of  the  works  of 
art  carried  off  by  the  French  to  their  rightful  owners. 
There  h likewise  m the  Bridgewater  Gallery  an  exceMent 
specimen  of  the  works  of  Vander  Hevden.  A.  Vandervelde 
painted  figures  in  many  of  Vander  lliyden’s  pletures,  and 
after  that  painter's  deatli  he  was  assisted  by  Lingelbach. 
One  of  hia  fWst  pictures  is  a view  of  the  town-house  of  Am- 
sterdam: it  is  now  in  the  Louvre.  He  painted  ab>4>  views 
<if  the  Royal  Exchange  of  London,  and  of  the  I,ondmi 
Monument. 

Vander  Heyden  was  a mechanic  as  well  as  a painter,  and 
he  is  said  by  some  Dutch  writers  to  have  been  the  in- , 
ventor  of  fire-engines.  Tliis  is  however  not  sufficiently  ^ 
attested : yet  he  is  known  to  have  been  a great  improver  | 
of  those  machines,  both  in  their  efficiency  nnd  portaoility.  | 
He  published,  in  1690,  a book  in  folio  upon  tne  snhicct,  j 
with  illustrati<ms  drawn  nnd  etched  hv  nimsclf;  am!  he 
was  appointed  hy  the  authorities  of  Am.sterdam  to  the 
office  of  director  of  the  fire-engines  of  that  city,  with  an 
annual  salary.  Tliis  appointment  interfered  with  Vander 
Heyden's  time  for  painting:  he  executed  several  good 
pictures  aficr  it  notwithstanding. 

(Houbraken,  (Jroote Sc/iouburgh,  See. ; Descamps 
tUs  Peintres  Fiamaruh.,  See. ; Waagen,  Kiiftsiirerke  und 
Kumdlrr  in  England  und  Paris.) 

VANDF.R  MKEIt,  J.AN.  There  were  app.'ircntly 
three  Dutch  painters  of  this  name,  but  the  accounts  ofj 
them  do  not  agree  ; some  writers  relate  of  only  two  artist.'^ 
what  others  relate  of  three. 

Jan  Vander  Mecr,  the  old,  was  bom  at  Uotlerdain  in 
1627.  He  painteil  in  various  style*,  but  excelled  chiefly, 
according  to  IVArgenville,  in  hmall  lanJ^K-apes  with 
figures  and  in  sea-pieces  in  wliich  he  displayed  a perfect 


knowledge  of  the  construction  of  shijw.  Tliis  aecoimt  has 
however  been  tpiestioned,  for  Vander  Meer  painted  his- 
torical jiieec-H  and  poitraits,  and  is  said  also  to  have 
|»ainted  some  battle-pieces ; and  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
same  painter  shoulu  practise  in  so  many  difierent  lines. 
Accordin'.:  to  Houbraken.  he  visited  Italy  and  spent  some 
years  in  Rome.  In  1601  he  v\aii  dean  of  the  guild  of 
painters  in  Arastenlum,  and  was  at  one  time  in  affluent  cir- 
enmstanccs  : he  purchased  a picture  of  l)e  Heem  for  2II0(J 
floriti'*.  which  eventually  proved  of  great  service  to  him. 

In  167:2.  when  nearly  all  hU  pmpcrly  was  either  de- 
stroyed or  stolen  by  the  French  at  Utreclit,  he  presented 
this  picture  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  gave  him  a 
situation  under  the  government,  nnd  in  1674  created  fiim 
a counsellor.  The  landscapes  and  other  small  piece-s 
attributed  to  this  jiainter  are  executed  in  a light  and  free 
: manner,  but  are  too  blue  in  the  distances.  Accoitling  to 
I Van  Eynden  and  Vander  ^YilUgen,  in  their  ‘Histoiyof 
National  Art,’  Vander  Meer  painted  only  histoiy  nnd  por- 
trait. Tlie  date  of  his  death  is  not  known. 

Jan  Vander  Meer,  the  young,  a relation  of,  and,  ac- 
cortling  to  some,  the  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  in 
1656.  He  was  first  instructed  by  the  elder  Vander  Meer, 
and  afler  lu»  death  he  became  the  w^holar  of  N.  Berghein, 
in  whose  style  he  executed  a few  pieturcs,  but  he  painted 
chiefly  landscapes  with  sheep  and  goaU.  His  landscai>es 
ore  excellent,  and  in  painting  hliccp,  which  predominate 
in  hU  pictures,  he  has  not  been  ei|ualled  by  any  of  his 
countiy  men:  he  seldom  painted  horxes  or  cattle.  He  ex- 
celled also  in  making  pen-and-ink  drawings,  which  he 
shaded  very  skilfully  with  Indian-ink.  He  ctclud  likewise 
a few  plates  in  a very  ma-derly  manner.  He  died  in  1766, 
in  great  poverty,  brought  on  hy  intemperate  habits.  Sv>me 
of  the  pJclure.s  attributed  to  tlie  plder  Vander  Mccr  have 
been  most  likely  painted  by  the  younger. 

The  supiKwcd  third  nrti.«it  of  this  name  w hy  some 
writers  called  John,  and  by  others  Jacob,  and  the  mis- 
fortune said  to  h.ive  happencil  to  the  older  V'nndcr  Meer 
at  Utrecht  is  ixdatcd  of  this  artist,  hut  the  accounts  an'  too 
discrepant  to  enable  us  to  say  decidedly  whether  there 
were  three  or  onW  two  artista  of  this  name. 

(Houbraken,  Uroots  i^houburgh,  &c. ; D'AigonvilU*. 
Abregi  de  fa  Vie  des  f>fus /‘ameux  Peintres^  Sec. ; Nagler, 
yrit/'s  AUgemeines'  k unstler  Z>.r/eo«.) 

VANDKRMEULEN,  ANTONY  FRANCIS,  a celi- 
bmted  Flemish  landscape  and  battle  painter,  l>om  at  Brus- 
sels  in  1634.  He  was  the  scliolar  of  Peter  Snayers,  nnd 
painted  some  good  battles  in  the  style  of  his  ma.-1er  while- 
still  very  young.  Some  of  these  pictures  were  seen  by  the 
French  minister  Colbert,  who  invited  Vandcnueiileti  to 
Paris,  and  held  out  such  hopes  to  him  that  he  was  induced 
to  leave  his  own  country  and  settle  in  the  French  capital, 
where  he  was  allowed  a pension  of  2060  francs  hy  IxuiU 
X!V„  besides  being  paid  handsomely  for  his  works,  liis 
jH'nsion  was  aflenvards  increa^ied  to  6060  francs. 

Vandemioulen  accompanied  Louis  XIV.  to  tlie  Ncther- 
I lands  in  some  of  his  campaigns,  and  made  ilniwings  of  all 
I the  fortified  places  visited  by  the  king  or  his  army,  and  of 
all  the  siege.s,  battles,  and  engagement.s  in  wltii  n he  wax 
niccessftil.  The  pictures  ]>ainted  from  these*  di  signs  are 
^ highly  valued  both  for  their  faithful  representation  of  tlie 
localities  and  for  their  correct  costume,  lie  excelled  also 
in  horses,  which  he  designed  with  great  spirit.  Ills  execu- 
tion was  free  and  his  colouring  generally  rich,  hut  his 
landscapes  are  rather  too  green  in  tone  : his  handling  is  in 
the  style  of  VanUden  and  \Vildens. 

VnndemieulcnH  principal  works,  twenty-nine  in  number, 
were  in  the  ChSlenu  do  .Marly.  Tlierc  are  now  many  of 
them  in  the  I-ouvre  and  many  others  at  Versailles.  Tlicat! 
pictures  arc  mostly  of  a large  size : they  were  dead- 
coloured  from  his  designs  liy  his  scholars,  Martin  the  elder. 
Baudouin.  and  Bonnart,  but  were  all  finished  by  bimsell, 
Tlie  best  arc  views  of  Luxembourg  and  Fontainebleau,  tlie 
Entrance  of  Louis  XIV.  into  Arras,  Dinant,  and  another 
city,  and  the  Passage  of  the  King  over  the  Ponl-Niuf. 

Vandermeulcn  was  a member  of  the  highc.-'l  dajw  of  the 
French  Academy.  He  was  the  friend  of  I.e  Iliun,  and 
afier  the  death  of  his  first  wife  he  married  a Aiece  of  that 
painter,  who  by  her  miscoiuluct  is  said  to  have  sent  her 
husband  prematurely  to  the  grave.  He  died  at  Paris  in 
l(>liO.  Many  of  liis  plcture.s  and  designs  have  been  eii 
graveil;  the  prints  after  his  works  aiuuunl  to  nearly 
one  hvindrcd  aul  Lify. 
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Peter  Varulermculon,  the  brother  of  Charles  Antony, 
painted  some  balt]e<i  for  William  III.  of  Km^land  : became 
to  this  couiitrv  in  1C70.  He  was  originally  a sculptor. 

CD'Argcuville,  Abr&gS de  la  I'ie  dev  phut  /atneux Pt‘in^ 
t>  e»,  &c.> 

VANDERMONDE,  a French  mathematician  and  phi- 
lohonher,  was  born  in  Paris,  in  173o,  and  during  his  cliild* 
hood,  his  health  bcim<  delicate,  his  father,  a ^ysiciaii  of 
Landrecies,  caused  him  to  be  early  taught  to  sing,  in  the 
ho|>e  tliat,  by  the  exercise  of  Itis  voice,  his  lungs  might 
acquire  strength. 

When  he  was  thirty  years  of  age  he  was  intnxUiced 
to  Fontaine,  in  whom!  society  ho  felt  so  much  uleasuru 
that  he  became  his  pupil,  and  immediately  appliou  all  the 
powers  of  his  mind  to  the  study  of  mathematics.  In  this 
be  appeal's  to  have  succeeded  so  far,  that  on  being  recom- 
mended by  his  friend  Du&ejour  to  propose  himself  as  a 
candidate  Ibr  admission  to  the  Academic  dcs  Sciences,  he 
pi'irpareil  a memoir  on  the  resolution  of  algebraic  equa- 
tions, which  he  read  at  a sitting  of  that  learned  body  in 
1771.  Having  been  elected,  he  subsequently  presented 
scvcial  other  memoirs  on  mathematical  subjects:  among 
these  may  be  mentioned  one  entitled  ‘ Recherches  analy- 
ti<}ucs  sur  les  Irrationelles  d'une  nouvclle  esp^ce,’  and 
another  on  the  elimination  of  unknown  quantities. 

VanderiQoiide  had  alw'ays  a decided  taste  for  music,  and 
during  several  years  he  made  it  a particular  object  of 
study.  Having  analj’scd  the  works  oi  the  best  musiciaiiM 
of  Uie  time,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  whole  art 
wa.s  founded  on  one  general  law,  by  which,  with  the  aid  of 
mathematical  procc.sses,  it  would  be  possible  for  any  per- 
son to  become  a composer;  and  he  explained  the  nature 
of  his  method  before  the  .\cndi^mie  in  17HH,  and  again  in 
17tk).  His  two  mi^moires  were  submitted  to  the  consider- 
ation of  certain  membere  who  were  appointed  to  examine 
them  ; and  though  a favourable  report  was  made  by  Gliick, 
Philidur,  and  Piccini,  the  opinions  w'cre  nut  unanimous; 
the  mathematicians  are  said  to  have  found  in  the  mtl- 
moires  too  much  music,  and  the  musicians  too  much 
inai  hematics. 

Tlic*versatility  of  his  la.ste  and  talent  led  Vandermonde 
next  to  the  stuefy  of  chemistry  ; and  becoming  connected 
with  Lavoisier,  Ivionge,  and  uerlhollet,  lie  was  engaged 
for  a time  in  making  experiments  on  the  gases  and  oh  the 
coui position  of  iron  and  steel. 

Aner  the  death  of  Vaucanson,  Vandermonde  was 
appointed  to  the  direction  of  a conservatory  or  museum 
for  arts  and  inamifactures  which  had  been  fomred  by  that 
]>hilosophcr;  and  coanidenug  it  as  a collection  which 
iriight  made  higlity  useful  to  the  countn',  he  spared  no 
pains  or  expense  to  augment  it  with  modc^  of  all  the  dif- 
ferent macnines  which  he  could  procure.  'Has  was  the 
original  of  the  * Conservatoire  pour  les  Arts  et  Metiers,’ 
which  was  aftenvanls  removed  to  the  Abbaye  St.  Martin. 

From  a conversation  with  M.  Seuovert,  the  translator  of 
Stewart's  ‘ Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,'  he  was 
inducetl  to  study  tnat  branch  of  science ; and  applying 
himself  to  it  w ith  his  usual  ardour,  he  was  soon  above  the 
level  of  his  countnmen  in  his  knowledge  of  that  intricate 
subject.  On  the  tormation  of  the  Ecole  Normale  he  was 
appointed,  in  17tl5,  professor  of  politi<ml  economy  in  that 
ii'tslitntion,  and  in  the  »amo  year  ne  was  apjiointed  to  the 
lu-st  class  of  tlie  ‘ Iiwtitut.' 

At  the  hn  aking  out  of  the  Revolution  Vandermonde 
entered  into  the  clubs  which  were  then  formed,  purely,  it 
is  said,  as  a philosopher,  that  he  might  study  the  caaracters 
of  the  men  who  distinguiHlied  thcmscives  in  those  turbu- 
lent times,  and  without  taking  any  active  part  in  the  mea- 
sures which  were  then  put  in  practice. 

He  exhausted  his  private  fortune  in  advancing  Ihe 
objects  of  the  museum  which  had  been  committed  to  his 
care ; and  being  j»aid,  like  other  public  functionaries,  in  ; 
n-ssignat's,  the  depreciation  of  these  reduced  him  to  poverty.  ! 
Ho  died  of  a vomiting  of  blood,  on  the  Ut  of  January, 
17tM5. 

HU  works  consist  only  of  the  memoires,  which  are 
printed  in  the  volumes  of  the  Academic  des  Sciences, 
llis  lively  imagination  seems  to  have  carried  him  too 
rapidly  from  one  subject  to  another  to  permit  him  to 
acquire  a profound  knowledge  of  any ; and  thus  the  re- 
putation which  he  acquire^l  during  his  life  may  he  said  to 
nave  terminated  at  his  deatli.  or  to  have  survived  only  for 
a time  in  the  memory  of  his  friends. 


VANDER  VELDE,  ADRIAN.  This  celebrated  painter 
was  born  at  Amsterdam  in  lC3f).  and  showed  great  ability 
for  drawing  at  uu  early  age.  He  became  the  scholar  of 
John  Wynants,  witii  whom  he  remained  some  years. 
Adrian  Vandervelde  excelled  in  landscapes,  in  cattle,  and 
in  small  tigures,  and  was  of  great  assistance  to  many  of  the 
must  distinguished  painters  of  his  time  by  embellishing 
their  pictures  with  figures,  and  thus  adding  greatly  to  their 
value.  He  painted  figures  in  the  pictures  of  Wynants, 
Vander  Heyden,  KiiysdacI,  Hobbema,  Moucheron,  and 
others.  Vandervelde  executed  likewise  some  historical 
pieces,  in  which  he  was  very  successful ; he  painted  a 
Taking  down  from  the  Cross,  for  a Roman  Catholic  church 
at  Aimterdaiij,  in  which  the  figures,  though  less  than  life, 
were  of  a considerable  size ; and  he  left  several  other 
works  of  a similar  description  unfinished  at  his  deatli  in 
1072,  in  only  his  33rd  year.  Considering  the  early  age  at 
which  he  died,  his  pictures  are  very  numerous,  yet  they  arc 
sold  for  veiy  high  prices. 

AdriaJi  Vandei-velde  was  well  acquainted  with  tlie  hu- 
man figure,  and  aliW  with  c\crytJiii\g  else  that  he  painted. 
He  was  extremely  industrious,  and  was  constant  in  his  re- 
course to  nature  m the  studies  of  all  hU  works : the  various 
efieets  of  light  upon  tho  trees  and  other  objects  of  his 
landM'apcs,  both  m the  moniing  and  evening  scenes,  arc 
remarkably  true  to  nature,  and  are  managed  with  perlect 
mastery  of  tils  materials.  He  is  distinguished  also  for  the 
extreme  delicacy  of  drawing  of  all  the  objects  which  he 
r«u)re»i'uted. 

VANDER  VELDE  or  VANDEVELDE.  WILLIAM, 
called  the  Old,  to  distinguish  him  from  his  son  of  the  same 
name,  a very  celebrated  marine  painter,  was  bom  at  Leyden 
in  IGIO.  Ol  his  cai-ly  studies  lilUvis  known,  but  he  appears 
as  a boy  to  have  l>cen  bred  to  the  sea ; and  it  was  during 
the  voyages  of  his  youth  that  he  acquired  his  love  for  the 
sea  and  his  knowledge  of  ships,  which  was  eventu^ly  of 
such  eminent  service  to  him  as  a marine  jiainter.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  early  by  some  drawings  of  sea-fights, 
and  he  was  in  consequence  commissioned  ^ the  States  of 
Hullanil,  in  16(30,  to  accompany  admiral  De  Ruyter  on 
board  the  Dutch  fleet,  for  the  purpose  of  making  designs 
of  whatever  engagements  migtit  take  place  between  the 
Dutch  and  English  fleets.  He  made  some  admirable 
draw  ings  of  the  great  engagement  wliich  took  place  otf 
Ostend,  in  June  of  that  year.  By  these  and  other  designs 
lie  acquired  such  a rejmtation  that  he  was  invited  in  1675 
to  England  by  Charles  II.,  who  granted  him  a pension  of 
UK)/.  iKir  annum,  with  the  title  of  painter  of  sea-fights  to 
the  king.  He  is  said  to  have  been  so  zealous  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Charles,  as  to  be  ungrateful  to  hU  countr)' : he  led 
the  English  fleet  to  bum  fkheHing. 

Vandeveldc  did  not  paint  his  designs : they  were  gene- 
rally executed  with  a pen  upon  paper  fixed  upon  canvas, 
upon  parchment,  or  upon  while  prepared  canvas  ; he  also 
executed  some  in  black  and  white : every  part  is  draw  n 
and  made  out  with  a knowledge  and  precision  unrivalled 
in  that  style.  Home  of  his  desiens  were  painted  in  oil  by 
his  son,  who  lived  with  him  in  this  country,  and  received 
from  the  king  also  a pension  of  100/.  per  annum  for  that 
express  purpose.  A copy  of  the  follow  ing  privy-seal  was 

Eurchas^  among  the  papers  of  Pepys,  and  was  given  by 
ir.  Rawlinson,  the  antiquary,  to  Vertue,  the  engraver;—- 
‘ Charles  the  Second,  by  the  grace  of  God,  8tc.,  to  our  dear 
cousin,  prince  Rupert,  and  the  rest  of  our  commissioners 
for  executing  the  place  of  lord  high-admiral  of  England, 
greeting.  Whereas  we  have  thought  fill  to  allow  tnc  sa- 
lary of  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum  unto  William  Van- 
develdc the  elder,  for  taking  and  making  draughts  of  sea- 
fights  ; and  the  like  salary  of  one  hundred  pounds  per  an- 
num unto  William  Vandeveldc  the  younger,  for  putting 
the  said  draughts  into  colours  for  our  particular  use  ; our 
will  and  pleasure  is,  and  wee  do  hereby  authorise  and  re- 
quire you  to  issue  your  orders  for  the  present  and  future 
establishment  of  the  said  salaries  to  the  aforesaid  William 
Vandeveldc,  the  elder,  and  William  Vandcvelde,  the 
younger,  to  be  paid  unto  them  and  either  of  them  during 
our  pleasure  ; and  for  so  doing  these  our  letters  alioJI  be  . 
your  sufficient  warrant  and  dik^harge.  Given  umler  nur 
privy-seal  at  our  pallace  of  Westminster,  the  20th  day  of 
Febman’,  in  the  26th  year  of  our  reign."  After  the  death 
of  (Jiarfes,  James  continued  the  pension. 

He  witnessed  many  of  the  fights  that  he  drew:  he  nt 
temlc^l  tho  engagement  at  Solebay  in  a small  vessel  by 
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jrder  of  the  duke  of  York.  Ho  died  in  lx»ndon  and  was 
buried  in  St.  James’s  ChurchynnI ; the  following  in- 
scription was  encrave<l  on  his  tombstone:—'  Mr.  William 
Vnndeveldc,  senior,  late  painter  of  sea-figlds  to  their  ma- 
jesties king  Charles  II.  and  king  James,  dyed  1U93.’ 

VANDER  VELDE,  WILLIAM,  the  Younger,  was 
greatly  superior  to  hi»  father,  and  is  accounted  the  best 
roarine-pajntcr  that  ever  lived.  He  waa  Imm  at  Amster- 
dam in  10311,  and  was  taught  by  his  father  until  he  came 
to  England,  when  he  was  placed  with  Simon  de  Vlieger,  a 
clover  bhip-painter.  Young  Van<ler\’elde  came  early  to 
this  country,  and  lived  probably  with  his  father  at  Grcen- 
weh;  be  died  in  l^rndon  in  1707.  The  works  of  the 
younger  V^undervcldc  are  very  valuable  : the  best  of  them 
«re  ill  England.  Ilia  cJilms  and  his  storm-pieces  <ire 
equally  excellent,  and  they  are  all  remarkable  tor  their  de- 
licacy of  draw  ing  and  transparency  of  colouring.  Walpole 
says  of  him,  ‘William  V andevcide,  the  son.  was  the 
greatest  man  that  has  appcan^l  in  this  branch  of  ]uiinting; 
tile  palm  is  not  less  disputwl  with  Raphael  for  history, 
than  with  Vandeveldc  lor  scn-picccs.  Annibnl  Caracci 
and  Mr.  Scott  have  not  suqrasscd  th(.>sc  chieOains.' 

llie  younger  Vnndcrvclde  left  a son  of  the  same  name, 
who  also  painteil  sca-pieccs,  and  made  good  copies  of  the 
works  of  his  father.  He  died  in  Holland.  Both  the  Van- 
derveldcs  sat  to  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 

(Houbrakon,  Scnouhurg/i,  &c. ; Descamps,  La 

I'll?  rfcT  Printres  I'famandi,  &e.,  Walpole,  AnceJotfs  of 
Painting  in 

VANDER  WERFF,  ADRIAN.  Tliis  ceUbratcil  painter 
was  bom  of  a goo<I  family  at  Kralingcr  Ambacht  near 
Rotterdam,  in  He  studicil  tirsl  witJi  Comehiu 

Picolett.  a goo<l  portrait  painter,  but  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
w-as  placed  with  Eglon  Vander  Neer,  with  whom  he  re- 
mained lour  years,  and  made  such  progress  as  to  render 
his  master  great  a.s.si»tRtH-e  in  his  works.  At  the  early  age 
of  seventeen  Vander  Werff  set  up  for  himsidf  as  a |>orlr8it 
painter  at  Rotterdam.  He  p»int<  d small  portraits  in  oil, 
in  the  style  of  Net«,*ber:  he  however  soon  got  tinni  of  this 
branch,  and  took  to  historical  painting;  and  he  was  rc- 
maikubly  Miccessful  in  disposing  of  his  first  piclure.s. 
IVrhaps  no  painter  ever  rose  more  steadily  to  fortune  than 
Vander  Werff  ; cve^  year  added  to  his  wealth  and  to  his 
n'putation.  He  painted  a picture  for  an  East  India  mer- 
chant of  the  name  of  Steen  at  Amsterdam,  where  he  had 
been  with  liis  master  Vander  Neer,  which  was  apparently 
the  making  of  his  fortune,  it  attracttnl  the  attention  of 
nnd  was  purchased  by  the  elector  John  William  of  the 
l*faljt,  when  passing  through  Amsterdam;  and  when  that 
pnnee  WH-s  at  Hottordain  in  Uit«3,  he  vi.«ited  Vander  Wei-fT, 
ami  onlord  two  pictures  of  him  : his  own  portrait,  for  the 
gitunl-duke  of  Tuscany,  and  a .hidgnienl  of  ^lomon, 
which  picture^  he  requested  Vander  Werff  to  bring  to  him 
iii_  ))orson  to  Diisseluorf,  in  the  following  year.  Vander 
Werff  took  the  pictures,  ami  the  elector  wax  so  well 
satisfied  with  them,  that  he  wished  to  take  the  painter  into 
bis  fH*n.ice,  and  offered  him  a noble  wilary  : \ andcr  Werff 
however  consented  to  give  ui»  only  six  month*  in  the  yeai-  to  | 
the  elector,  and  was  allowed  a salary  of  -1000  florins,  hut  ' 
it  was  raised  to  (iOOO  unon  his  aftenvartls  consenting  to  | 
devote  nine  months  in  trie  year  to  the  prince,  who  pre-  ; 
senteil  him  with  his  portrait  set  in  diamonds,  ami  honoured  ' 
liim  with  knighfliooil  for  him  and  his  heirs.  He  pupchascfl  j 
also  at  a high  price  the  works  which  Vander  Wert!  executed  1 
during  the  remaining  three  months  of  the  year. 

Vander  Werff  received  very  high  price.*  for  his  pictures.  i 
After  the  death  of  the  elector  in  171ft.  he  was  at  liberty  to 
dispose  of  them  to  whom  he  pleased ; and  in  the  following 
year,  1717,  he  sold  three  to  one  nobleman  for  UM>00  florins, 

B Jiuigment  of  Baris  for  ,V>tlO  florins,  a Holv  Family  for 
rtorin*,  and  a Magdalen  for  florin*.  In  the 
year  after  he  sold  another  Judgment  of  i*an*  for  ijOfH) 
florins,  and  a Flight  into  Egypt  for  4tXlO  florin* : shortly 
aftcrwanls  he  sold  to  an  Kngfish  gentleman  ten  pictures 
for33,0(KJ  florins;  and  after  hi*  dcatli,  a jiainling  of  the 
Prodigal  Son  was  sold  for  .'iSOtJ  florin*.  He  died  in  1722. 

Tlie  ]m-lu«‘.s  or  the  greater  part  of  lliem.  painted  by 
Vander  Werff  for  the  elector  John  William,  which  formed 
part  of  the  DiiMcldorf  collection,  are  now  in  the  Pinako- 
ihck  at  Mnnich,  where  then*  arc  twenty-nine  jiaiutings  by  \ 
VanderWei-ft',  including  the  FifteenMybteriesofllie  Itoman 
C’hunrh,  and  many  of  hi*  best  pieces.  The  Ecce  Homo,  | 
containing  many  sm-xll  figures,  painted  in  U»'J«  ; Abra-  [ 


ham  with  Sarah  and  Agar,  painted  in  1G09 ; and  a Mag- 
dalen in  the  Wilderness,  painted  in  1707.  are  remarkable 
work*,  equally  excellent  in  composition,  drawing,  colouring 
and  execution,  and  are  perhaps  unequalled  forthcirdelicale 
and  elaborate  finish  ; yet  through  an  artificial  chiaroscuro 
they  have  a cold  and  inanimate  effect,  which  greatly 
I detracts  from  the  gratification  the  spectator  might  be 
I exjicclcd  to  experience  in  contemplating  such  exquisilc 
j work*  of  art.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  saw’  most  of  these  work* 
at  I>u*»eklorf  before  the  collection  at  that  place  was 
purchased  by  the  late  king  of  Bavaria,  and  in  hU  ‘ Journey 
to  Flanders  and  Holland'  he  hn*  made  some  remarks  on 
these  picture*,  which  define  admirably  the  benutie.*  and 
defects  of  tlii*  painter.  He  says : — ‘ Hi*  pictures,  whether 
great  or  small,  certainly  afford  but  little  plea-sure.  Of 
their  want  of  effect  it  is  worth  a painter’s  while  to  inquire 
into  the  cause.  One  of  the  princii>al  causes  appears  to 
me.  his  having  entertained  an  opinion  that  the  light  of  a 
picture  ought  to  be  thrown  solely  on  the  figures,  and  little 
or  none  on  the  ground  or  *ky.  Tlii*  gives  great  coldness 
to  the  effect,  and  is  so  contraiy  to  nature  and  the  practice 
of  thoae  painters  with  whose  works  he  was  surrounded, 
that  we  cannot  help  wondering  how  he  fell  into  this  mis- 
take. In  describing  Vapderwerfs  manner,  were  I to  sav 
that  all  tlie  part*  everywhere  melt  into  each  other,  it 
might  naturally  he  aupposeil  that  the  effect  w<mld  be  a 
high  degree  of  soflnem;  but  it  is  notoriously  the  contrari  , 
and  I think  for  the  reason  that  has  been  given ; his  flesh 
has  the  appearance  of  ivorj'  or  plaster,  or  stmu*  other  lianl 
substance.  What  contributes  likewise  to  give  this  hard- 
ncaiv  is  a want  of  transparency  in  his  colouring,  from  his 
I admitting  little  or  no  reflection  of  light.  He  has  also  the 
I defect  which  i*  often  found  in  lienibrandt.  that  of  making 
I hi*  light  only  a single  spot.  However,  to  do  him  justice, 
i his  figiirv^s  and  his  heads  are  generally  well  drawn,  and 
I his  drapery  i*  excellent ; perhaps  there  are  in  his  pictures 
I as  perfect  examples  of  drapery  ns  are  to  be  found  in  any 
I Ollier  painter’s  works  whatever.’ 

dluubraken,  Groote  Schouburgh  (hr  Scderlanttchc 

; h'onMlJtr/ii/(Urit.  &e.) 

I VANDER  WEYDE,  ROGER,  a celebrated  old  painter 
I of  Bms“pjs,  born  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
He  was,  according  to  Van  Mamicr,  one  of  the  first  to  reform 
the  style  of  design  of  the  Flemish  painters ; he  divested  it 
conusi  Jerably  of  its  Gothic  manner,  was  correct  in  his  propor- 
tions, and  was  verysucccwful  in  expression.  He  painted  por- 
trait and  historj* : there  are,  or  were,  four  very  celcbratetl 
picture*  by  him'  in  the  town-ball  of  Brussels,’  illustrating 
rcmark.ible  nets  of  justice.  t)ne  reiwcsonts  a father  on 
his  death-bed  putting  to  death  hi*  guilty  son ; another 
account  dcsi  rilH**  it  a*  Archambald.  prince  of  Brnbant, 
putting  his  nephew  and  heir  to  death,  for  having  violated 
a maid  of  that  coiintiy’ : the  express-ion  of  sorrow  in  the 
face  of  the  old  man  is  said  to  be  excellent. 

There  was  also  in  a church  of  the  Virgin  at  I,ouvnine  a 
Descent  from  the  Cross,  by  Vander  Weyde,  which  w»* 
highly  valued.  It  was  sent  to  Spain  by  command  of  the 
king  of  Spain,  and  a copy  of  it,  by  Michael  Coexis,  put  «p 
in  it*  place  at  Ixiuvaiuc.  Vander  Weyde  died  in  l.'ijq,  in 
the  pnme  of  life,  of  an  epidemic  dUeabc  which  earned  otf 
many  people.  Van  Mander  says  that  he  ama^'M-d  consider- 
able wealth,  and  spent  much  on  the  jwor.  'I’wo  heads  on 
gold  grounds,  in  the  gallery  of  the  laiuvre,  one  of  Christ 
and  the  other  of  the  Virgin  Marv*.  nunilicred  51.1  and  51ft. 
and  said  in  the  catalogue  to  lie  by  an  unknown  artist,  arc. 
according  to  Dr.  Waagen  'Art  ami  Artnts  in  Parih  , by 
the  hand  of  \' andcr  Weyde.  He  praises  the  expression 
and  the  colouring. 

(Van  Mander.  lift  Ij^ren  (hr  SrhiMrrg ; Waagen, 
KutiAftrcrfa'  utul  Kiinslhr  in  pngiand  und  Parit.) 

VAN  DIEMEN’S  LAND.  [Tavmani.v.] 

VANDVCK,  SIR  ANTON\ . ’Hus  peat  painter  was 
born  at  Anlwcm,  March  22nd.  1590.  His  father  was  n 
g]a.v4-painter  of  Hcrtogenhosch  t Bois-le-Dnc',  ami  gave  hi* 
son  his  earliest  instruction  in  ilrawing;  he  was  instructed 
also  by  his  mother,  who  painted  landH*aj>es.  and  wn*  very 
skilful  in  ombroideiy.  Before  he  iK'camc  the  *chol.Tr  of 
Rubens,  Vamlyck  i*  said  to  have  been  placed  with  \'an 
Balen.  \Vith  Rul>cn*  he  made  such  progix*>-«  n»  to  be 
soon  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  some  of  his  master  s 
sketches,  and.  according  to  a common  but  jirolMihly  im-oi- 
rcct  report,  to  excite  his  jealousy.  Ruben*  lm»  had  the 
credit  of  having  I>een  actuated  by  jealousy  when  lie  a<i 
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viscil  Vandyck  to  confine  himself  to  portrait  painting,  and 
to  visit  Italy  for  the  purp«^e  of  alutlyinp  the  works  of 
Titian  and  other  threat  Italian  mastors.  Walpole  enter- 
tained a more  rational  view:  he  supposes  that  Vandyck 
felt  the  hopelessness  of  surpassinj;  or  even  equalling  hfs 
great  rnHster  in  his  own  line,  and  that  he  voluntarily 
devoted  his  chief  attention  to  portrait.  If  Rubens  recom- 
mended V'andyek  to  visit  Italy,  it  was  clearly  for  \'andyck*» 
benefit,  and  his  following  that  advice  shows  that  he’  saw 
ftilly  the  advantag:es  to  be'  derived  from  such  a visit,  of 
which  Rubens  hfm.self  was  an  excellent  example.  TTie 
immediate  cause  of  Rubens’s  reputed  jealousy  of  his  scholar  i 
is  accounted  for  by  a variously-told  anecdote.  Biepen-  ; 
beck,  another  of  Rubens's  scholars,  is  said  to  have  been 
puNhed  by  one  of  bis  companions  again-st  the  great  picture 
of  the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  upon  a pait  that  was  still 
wet,  and  to  have  done  it  considerable  uamage,  which  was 
however  so  well  repaired  by  Vandyck,  that  Ru!>en8  is 
reported  to  have  bt'cn  at  first  better  pleased  with  that  part 
of  the  picture  after  the  accident  than  before  it ; but  up^n 
the  circumslanoc  being  related  to  him,  to  have  become 
jealous  of  Vandyck,  ami  to  have  repainted  the  part  again 
himself.  Another  version  of  the  stoiy  says  that  this  acci- 
dent increased  his  esteem  for  Vandyck.  Wliatever  may 
be  the  real  statement  of  the  case,  Rubens  and  Vandyck 
appear  to  have  parted  on  the  best  of  terms.  Vandyck 

f resented  Kubciw  with  two  historical  pictures,  an  licce 
loino  and  Christ  in  the  Ganlen  of  Olives,  and  a jwrtrait 
of  Rubens’M  second  wife  : he  was  presented  in  return  by 
Rul>cns  with  one  of  his  most  beautiful  horses. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  Vandyck  set  out  for  Italy,  but  de- 
layed -some  time  at  Brussels,  fo-scinated  by  the  charms  of  a 
peasant  girl  of  Savelthem,  who  persuaded,  him  to  paint  two 
pictures  for  the  church  of  her  native  place — a St.  ^^a^till 
on  horseback,  painted  from  himself,  and  Uie  horse  given 
him  by  Rubens;  and  a Holy  Family,  for  whicli  the  girl 
and  her  parents  were  models.  In  Italy  he  spent  some  time 
in  Venice  and  in  Genoa,  where  he  paintctl  many  excellent 
portraits.  From  Genoa  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
alsamuch  Mtronized.  and  lived  in  great  style.  A portrait 
of  {’anlinaJ  BentiyogHo,  painted  at  this  time,  is  one  of 
his  masterpieces  : it  is  in  the  Pitti  Palace,  and  hangs  near 
the  celebrated  portrait  of  Leo  X.  by  Raphael,  and  is  in 
ever)'  respect  an  admirable  picture.  Vandyck  was  known 
in  Home  the  Pittorc  Cavalieresco.  He  avoided  the  so- 
ciety of  his  countiymen,  who  were  men  of  lew  and  intem- 
perate habits.  They  had  formed  themselves  into  a well- 
known  society  called  the  Schildcr-Bent,  and  annoyed  Van- 
dyck so  much  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Home  and  re- 
turn to  GenM  about  1623.  Germans  were  also  admitted 
into  this  society  : it  was  not  broken  up  until  the  year  17’J0. 
Whilst  at  Ovnua  Vandyck  rcceivetl  an  invitation  to  go  to 
Palermo;  wluther  he  went,  and  he  painted  there  poiirait.s 
of  Prince  Philibert  of  Savoy,  the  viceroy,  and  olner  dis- 
tinguished persons  ; also  the  ceicbratwl  painter  Sophonisba 
Angiiisciola,  then  in  her  92nd  year.  He  remained  onlv  a 
short  lime  inSicily,  Inung  driven  away  bythc plague.  He 
returned  to  Genoa,  and  thence  to  his  own  countr)'. 

Vamlyck’s  first  picture  after  his  return  to  Antwerpwas 
a St.  Augustin,  for  the  church  of  the  Augustines  in  that 
place,  by  which  he  established  his  reputation  as  one  of  Ure 
liisl  painters  of  hia  time.  He  painted  several  other  excel- 
lent ni^toiieal  pictures,  but  acquired  gnrater  fame  by  his 
portraits.  He  was  in  high  favour  mill  his  old  master  Runens 
who  is  said  to  have  offered  him  his  eldest  daughter  in  mar- 
nage.  but  Vandyck  declined  uponthe  plea  that  he  intended 
to  return  shortly  to  Home,  or  really,  as  some  say,  because 
be  was  in  love  witli  the  step-mother.  From  Antwerp)  Van- 
dyck went  to  the  Hague  by  the  invitation  of  the  pnnoeof 
Orange,  Frederick  of  Nassau,  and  {minted  many  |>or1raits 
of  the  principal  personages  at  that  court.  Whilst  at  the 
Hju^uc  ho  heanl  ofthc  great  love  of  the  arts  of  t'harles  I., 
and  he  came  to  Kngland  with  the  hojie  of  being  inlroducinl 
to  the  king.  His  hopes  not  being  realized,  he  went  to 
Parts,  and  not  being  more  successful  in  that  place,  he  re- 
turned to  his  own  country.  Charles  however,  having 
shortly  afterwards  seen  the  portrait  of  the  nmsician  Nic. 
I,iiniere,  director  of  the  music  of  the  king’s  chapel,  rc- 
questwl  Sir  Kcnelm  Digby.  who  ha<l  sal  to  Vandyck,  to  in- 
vite him  to  come  again  to  Kngland.  He  came  to  England 
nlxmt  IU:J2:  was  lodged  by  the  king  at  Blackfriara;  was 
knigtited  in  that  u ar,  and  m the  year  following,  16.3JJ,  he 
W4W  granted  an  annual  pension  of  200/.  for  life,  with  the 


title  of  painter  to  his  majesty,  besides  being  liandsoraely 
paid  for  hU  works.  Tlicre  i.s  a note  in  Walpole  of  a sura  of 
2SO/.  paid  to  Vandyck  by  the  king,  for  various  pictures  in 
1KJ2.  For  a simple  wliole  length  the  king  paid  25/,,  but 
other  people  appear  to  have  {>aid  more.  \Val{>ole  savs, 

‘ Vandyck  had  40/.  for  a half,  and  60/.  for  a whole  length  ; 
a more  rational  proportion  tlian  that  of  our  present  painters, 
who  receive  an  equal  price  for  the  most  insignificant  part 
of  the  picture.’ 

Vandyck  was  indefatigable  in  his  application ; he  painted 
a portrait  in  a day.  He  often  detained  people  who  sat  to 
him  to  dinner,  that  he  might  have  an  op{>ortunity  of  study- 
ing their  countenances,  and  he  retouched  their  portraits 
again  in  the  aflenioon.  lie  kept  a great  table,  and  was  of 
mi>st  expensive  habits;  he  was  also  fond  of  music,  and  was 
liberal  to  musicians.  In  the  summer  he  lived  at  Kltham 
in  Kent.  Uuckeridge,  in  his  ‘Essay  towards  an  Englinh 
School,’  speaking  of  Vandyck,  says,  * He  always  went  mag- 
nificently dreascHl,  had  a numerous  and  gallant  equ^iage, 
and  kept  so  good  a tabic  in  his  a{iarfment,that  few  pnnees 
were  more  visited  or  better  served.’  Tliis  luxurious  and 
sedentary  life  destroyed  his  constitution  and  wasted  his 
means.  He  endeavoured  to  repair  his  fortunes  by  the 
absurd  study  of  alchemy  and  the  search  of  the  philoso- 
phers stone:  a pursuit  in  which  he  was  probably  en- 
couraged. rays  WaljKile.  by  the  example  of  bis  friend  Sir 
Kenelm  Digny.  Shortly  before  he  died,  the  king  bestowed 
on  Vandyck.  (or  a wife,  Mary,  daughter  of  the  unfortunate 
Lord  Ruthwn,  earl  of  Gowry.  Not  long  after  they  were 
married,  he  went  with  his  wife  to  Paris,  ‘ in  hopes,’  says 
Walpole,  ‘of  being cmploj’cd  in  some  public  work but 
after  remaining  there  for  a short  time,  and  seeing  no  pro- 
spects of  succcMi,  he  returned  to  liondoii,  and,  still  bent 
upon  executing  some  public  work,  he  proposed  to  the  king, 
by  Sir  Kcnelm  Digby,  to  pniut  the  walls  of  the  Banqviel- 
ing-houac  at  Whitehall  with  the  hi?(tory  and  procession  of 
the  Oriler  of  the  Garter.  He  made  a design,  with  which  the 
king  is  said  to  have  been  pleased,  bu^  he  demanded  such  a 
large  sum  for  the  carrj-ing  it  into  execution  Ctt0,000/.,  pro- 
bably a rai-iprint  for  HtWO/.l,  that  it  was  judged  unrea*on- 
able*;  and  whilst  the  king  wa.s  treating  with  nim  for  a loss 
sum,  the  project  was  put  an  end  toby  the  death  of  Vandyck : 
he  died  in  I^ndon.in  1041,  in  the  4^d  year  of  his  age  ; and 
was  burietl  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  near  the  tomb  of  John 
of  Gaunt.  He  left  one  daughter  bv  hia  wife  Mary  Kulbven, 
who  married  Mr.  Stepney,  who  rode  in  the  horse-guards  on 
their  first  establishment  by  Charles  II.  Notwithstanding 
his  ox]>ensivc  habits,  he  died  worth  about  2U,0(XV. 

Vandyck  is  generally  allowed  to  dispute  the  palm  with 
Titian  in  portrait  {jainting,  and  he  is  by  some  accounteil 
upon  the  whole  superior  to  him.  He  %vns  inferior  to  Titian 
in  richness  and  warmth  of  colouring,  but  sin^assed  him  in 
perhaps  every  other  respect.  Vandyck  is  unrivalled  for  the 
delicacy  of  drawing  and  beauty  of  his  hands ; he  was  perfect 
master  of  drawing  and  of  chiaroscuro;  he  was  admirable 
in  draperies;  and  with  simplicity  of  expression  and  grace 
of  attitude,  be  combined  both  dignity  and  individuality. 
Ilis  portraits  generally  impresa  us  with  the  feeling  Oiat  he 
has  not  only  selected  the  mo«t  suitable  attitude  for  the 
figure,  but  that  he  has  also  chosen  the  best  view  of  the 
countenance,  llis  latest  works  are  execute<i  in  a carelcra 
though  masterly  manner,  but  some  of  his  earliest  {mrlraits, 
particularly  some  of  those  painted  in  Italy,  combine  with 
Ilis  own  masterly  style  of  design  the  exquisite  finish  of 
Holl>ein. 

Although  Vandyck  has  acquired  his  great  name  by  his 
portraits,  lie  painted  also  many  excellent  historical  pieces, 
and  he  never  at  any  time  ceased  to  {laint  pictures  in  this 
line  ; they  arc  however  very  inferior  to  his  jKiriraits : tlicy 
want  generally  l>oth  feeling  ami  expression.  His  best  ht^- 
torical  picture,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  Joshua  Iteynolds,  is 
the  (.'rucifixion  between  the  two  Tliieves,  at  the  church  of 
the  UeoolU'ts  at  Mechlin,  of  which  he  raj's,  ‘ Tliis  per- 
haps IS  the  most  capital  of  all  his  works,  in  respect  to  the 
variety  and  extensiveness  of  the  design,  and  the  judicious 
dispoMtion  of  the  whole.  In  the  ettbrls  which  the  thieves 
make  to  disengage  themselves  from  the  cross,  be  has  suc- 
cessiiilly  encountered  the  difficulty  of  the  art ; and  the  cx- 
prciwion  of  grief  and  resignation  in  the  Virgin  is  admirable. 
This  picture,  upon  the  whole,  may  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  first  pictures  in  the  world,  and  gives  1 he  highest  idea  of 
V’amlyck's  {Kiwers:  it  shows  that  he  had  truly  a genius  for 
history-painling,  if  it  had  not  been  taken  off  by  {jortrails. 
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Vamlyck's  picture*  are  verj*  numcrouft,  almoU  as  much 
hO  as  those  of  Ruben*.  Many  of  the  l>est  of  them  are  in 
tills  countrjs  at  Windsor  Castle,  at  Hampton  Court,  at 
Wilton  Hoiue,  and  at  Rlenheiin,  and  in  many  otlu-r  private 
collections.  HU  raasterpii-ee.  in  tlie  opinion  of  ^Ya]poIe,  is 
the  dramatic  portrait  of  the  Earl  of  Straffoitt  and  his  secre- 
tary Sir  niomas  Muinvvarinfl;.  at  Wentworth  House,  nicre 
is  one  also  at  Blenheim  of  this  subject,  which  Dr.  Waa^en 
pmis{>s  veiy  highly : Walpole  however  says  that  the  pic- 
ture at  Wentwortfi  House  is  infinitely  superior  to  it.  At 
Wilton  House  there  are  twenty-five  pictures  hy  Vandyck, 
and  it  U liere,  says  Walpole,  that  Vandyck  is  upon  hit 
throne  ; aiul  the  great  portrait  of  Philip,  earl  of  Pembroke, 
with  bis  family,  says  the  same  writer,  ‘ though  damagi*d, 
would  serve  alone  as  a school  of  this  master.’  Charles  I. 
WH.S  painted  several  times  by  Vandyck.  sometime.*  on  horse- 
back, and  he  repeated  some  of  the  portraits  of  him  : they  are 
among  his  best  works.  Among  liis  more  interesting  works 
nl^o  U tile  series  of  ]K>rtraits  of  the  most  eminent  artists  and 
othen»  hU  contcmpurarics  at  Antwerp,  painted  in  small  in 
cliiaro'scuro,  before  he  left  Antwerp  for  the  Hague.  Tlie 
originals  were  never  collected,  but  they  were  etched  and 
liuve  been  publUhed  together,  to  the  number  of  one  him- 
divd,  three  times,  underthe  following  titles — ‘ leones  Vito- 
rum  doctorum,  pictorura,  chalcographorum.  &c.  iiumevo 
centum,  al»  Antonio  Vandyck  pietore  ad  vivum  expressu? 
et  ejus  sumptu  a*n  iucisw  Anlverpim.'  Vandyck  etched 
some  of  the  plates  himself. 

The  Kuperb  head  of  (jevartius,  a.*  it  is  called,  in  the 
National  Gallery'  in  T.on<lon,  attribute<!  to  \'andvck,  is 
supposed  by  some  critics  to  liave  been  painted  by  Uubens. 
Pa.sKavant  ami  Dr.  Waagen  are  both  of  this  opinion,  but 
they  think  that  the  rest  of  the  picture  U the  work  of  \'an- 
dyck.  Dr.  Waagen  has  observed  that  this  picture  can- 
not be  the  portrait  of  Casjiar  Govartius.  the  friend  of 
Rubens,  for  he  was  not  born  until  15'.J3,  and  it  represents 
a man  K*tween  00  and  GO;  and  that  if  it  represents  the 
canon  John  Gevartias,  it  cannot  have  been  painted  by 
^'andyek,  for  he  died  in  1G23.  whilst  Vandyck  was  in 
lUly ; nor  can  it  have  been  painted  by  him  before  he 
went  to  Italy,  for  it  is  not  the  production  of  a young 
hand.  If  it  be  the  head  of  John  Gevartius,  it  nnist  have 
been  painter!  by  Uubens, 

(Houbraken,  GrooU  Sekoubur^h,  See. ; Descamps,  La 
/*<>  ites  Peintrfs  Flamands,  &c. ; Walpole, <»/■ 
Painting  in  England : Passavant,  ATonsYreise  t/urrb  Eng- 
taml  und  Bi’lgi^n  ; Waagen,  A'unMlfrerhf  und  KiimtUr  in 
England  umi  PariJt.'\ 

VANE,  SIR  HENRY,  the  Younger,  was  bom  about 
the  year  ICI2.  He  was  dcjiCended  from  an  antienl  family 
in  the  county  of  Kent,  and  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Henry 
Vane  of  Hmllow  in  Kent,  knight,  comptroller  of  the  house- 
hold and  secretaiy  of  state  to  Kingt  'luirlcs  I.  He  received 
the  first  part  ol  hi#  etlucation  at  Westminster  School. 
About  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age  Sir  Henry  Vane  l)e- 
canie  a gentleman  commoner  of  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxfotxl : 
but  Wood  says,  that  when  he  should  have  matriculated  as 
a member  of  the  University,  and  taken  the  oaths  of  alle- 
giance and  supremacy,  he  quitted  his  gown,  put  on  a cloak, 
and  studied  notw  ithst&nding  fur  some  lime  in  that  hnll. 
On  leaving  Oxford  he  s|H;nt  some  time  in  France,  and 
more  in  Geneva,  where  he  contracteil  an  unconquerable 
aversion  towaixLsthe  government  and  liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  England.  Alter  his  return  home,  his  father,  being  then 
comptroller  of  the  household  and  a privy  councillor,  was 
greatly  displeased  on  discovering  the  heterodox  state  of 
his  wins  opinions.  The  interference  of  liaiid  in  the  work 
of  recalling  him  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England 
irudneed  the  effect  of  confirming  him  in  his  sectarianism, 
n UxT*  he  went,  for  conscience  sake,  to  the  infant  colony 
of  New  Eneland,  where  he  remained  about  two  years.  On 
bis  return  to  England  he  married ; and.  through  fiis  father’s 
inlert*»t,  wiw  j«»incd  with  Sir  William  Russell  in  the  office 
of  treasurer  of  the  navy.  In  1G4«  lie  wa*  knighted.  He 
sat  for  the  borough  of  Kingston-iqion-Hul)  in  the  parlia- 
ment which  met  at  Westminster,  April  13, 1640.  and  again 
in  the  Long  Parliament,  wliich  began  November  3,  the 
same  year.  During  Stinfford’s  trial  young  Vane,  in  s€*arch- 
ing  fur  some  papers  for  his  father,  found  m his  father's 
cabinot  some  notes,  which  were  used  as  material  evidence 
against  Strafford  on  the  trial.  Having  been  api>ointed 
sole  treasurer  of  the  navy,  and  considering  the  fees,  which 
by  reason  of  the  war  amounted  to  nearly  30.001V.  a year,  i 


as  too  much  for  a private  subiect,  he  gave  up  his  patent, 
which  he  liad  fur  life  from  Charles  I.,  to  the  ]>arriHnient,  only 
desiring  that  2000/.  a year  should  go  to  a deputy  whom  he 
liad  bred  to  Oie  buKincas.  When  the  Independents  spning 
u)),  he  declared  himself  one  of  their  leaders.  He  did  not 
approve  of  the  force  put  upon  the  parliament  by  the  army, 
nor  of  the  king's  execution,  withdrawing  fur  some  time 
from  public  afl'airs. 

Upon  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1G4H-G,  hewas  appointeiloneonhe  council  of  state; 
and  m 1G.'>2  he  was  for  a time  president  of  the  same  couDr 
cil,  and  also  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  commissioners  of 
the  navy.  On  the  Irth  of  January,  IG-IU-TjO.  he  matle  the 
Report  to  the  House  of  Commons  fi-om  the  Commiltee  ap- 
pointed to  consider  of  the  manner  of  electing  future  Parlia- 
ments. Toward*  the  end  of  1051  he  wax  nominated  one 
of  the  commissioners  that  were  to  be  sent  into  Scotland  in 
ortler  to  introduce  the  English  govenmu'iit  there. 

Vane  was  one  of  those  who  would  not  submit  to  the 
usurpation  of  Cromwell.  When  Lieutenant-Colonel  Worv 
!i*y  entered  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  2Plh  of  April, 
iG.'sJ,  with  two  files  of  mus^ietecra,  to  drive  out  the  com- 
mons, ^'ane  exclaimed,  ‘ Tliis  is  not  honest  f yea.  it  is 
against  morality  and  common  htmesty.’  Whereupon  Crom- 
well fell  a rairing  at  him,  crying  out  with  a loud  voice, 

* O,  Sir  Henry  Vane ! Sir  Henry  Vane!  tlie  Lord  deliver 
me  from  Sir  Henry  Vane!’  In  iC5G,  ns  \ ane  i>ers4*ven’d 
in  his  hostility  to  Cromwell's  government,  whicn  hostility 
he  dis]>]ayed  m a book  published  by  him,  entitled  ‘A  Heat- 
ing Question  propounded  and  resolved,’  he  was  imprisoned 
for  some  time  iu  Carisbrook  Castle  in  lire  Isle  oi  Wight. 
Rut  notwithstanding  this  and  other  means  to  shake  his 
I resolution,  he  remained  inflexible  both  under  Oliver  and 
his  son  and  iruccesaor  Richard. 

After  Richard's  al)dic«tion,  the  Io)ng  Parliament,  which 
hod  been  restored  by  a general  council  of  the  ufficei-s  of 
the  array,  constituleu  Sir  Henry  one  of  the  Committee  of 
Safely,  and  also  a member,  and  afterwards  president,  of 
tlic  council  of  state.  Rut  he  aftenvard*  seems  to  luive 
fallen  under  the  displeasure  of  the  parliament,  for  it  was 
voted  that  he  should  repair  to  his  nouse  at  Kaby,  and 
remain  there  during  the  pleasure  of  the  parliament.* 

On  the  king's  restoration,  the  House  of  Commons  re- 
solved, on  the  11th  of  June,  IGGO,  that  Sir  II.  Vane  should 
be  one  of  the  twenty  persons  to  be  excepted  out  of  the 
Act  ofGenei^l  ParJon  and  Oblivion,  for  and  in  respect 
onlv  of  such  pains,  innaltiets  and  forfeitures,  not  extending 
to  life,  as  should  he  thought  fit  to  be  inflicted  on  him. 
In  July  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower.  In  January, 
IGCO-Gl,  nn  insurreefiou  oftlie  FiHh-Monarchy  Men  broke 
out,  and  Sir  Henry  Vane,  being  almost  the  only  person  o^' 
station  who  had  countenanced  them,  was  removed  from 
one  prison  to  another,  and  at  last  to  the  Isle  of  Scilly.  In 
August,  1G60,  the  lords  and  commons  had  Joineu  in  a 
petition  to  the  king,  that  ‘ if  he  were  attainted,  yet  execu- 
tion OH  to  his  life  might  he  remitted;'  to  which  his  majesty 
returned  a favourable  answer.  Rut  in  July,  IGGl.  the 
commons  had  bo  fai-  altered  their  sentiments  as  to  oixlt-r 
that  he  should  Ik'  proceeded  against  accoi^ing  to  law*,  mid 
for  llmt  purj)Ose  be  sent  for  back  to  Ihe  Tower  of  London. 

On  i^Iondav  the  2nd  of  June,  16G2,  Vane  was  airaignctl, 
having  been  mdicterl  of  high  treason  before  the  Middlesex 
grand  jury  the  preceding  term.  He  presstni  much  lor 
couused,  and  the  court  assured  him  that,  after  pleading, 
counsel  should  be  assigned  him;  which  luwurance,  after 
his  pleading  not  guilty,  we  are  informed  the  court  thought 
fit  to  violaie.  On  Fnday  the  Gth  of  June,  the  attorney- 
genera!  having  addressed  the  jury,  Sir  Heniy’  was  required 
to  make  his  defence,  and  to  go  tiirough  with  his  case  all  at 
once,  and  not  to  reply  again  upon  the  crown  lawyers. 
Vane  spoke  in  his  defence  with  great  spirit  and  courage. 
Alter  he  had  finished,  Finch,  the  solieitor-geneml,  atl- 
dressed  the  jury,  who,  having  then  retired  for  aliout  hab' 
an  hour,  returned  with  their  venlict,  whic-h  found  the  pri- 
soner guilty  of  high  treason  fnm»  .famiary  1G4H  ;the 
day  of  Civarles  L's  execution  . (Jn  the  11th  of  June.  tlu> 
sentence-day,  the  court  finally  refuserl  to  hear  his  rea.-on.'> 
for  an  arrest  of  judgment,  though  they  had  promised  him, 
before  tire  venlict,  that  they  would  hear  anything  of  that 
kind  he  had  to  offer ; as  they  had  also,  before  lus  pleading 
not  guiUu,  promised  him  counsel.  The  acntcnce  was.  tlml 
he  ^umlu  hange<l,  drawn,  and  quartered  at  Tyburn ; 
but  in  the  order  for  his  execution  the  manner  of  his  death 
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was  alU*ml  into  a bflicattinR  only  on  Tower  Hill.  wlut*!» 
order  was  aceonlinirly  earned  into  execulion  on  ll>e  14th 
of  June. 

Sir  Henry  Vane  left  only  one  w)n,  who  was  knighted  by 
King  ChaHes  II.,  and  created,  by  King  Williani,  Lord  Bar- 
nanl  of  Hiunanl  Cx-^tle. 

Sir  Henry  Vane  was  the  author  of  various  publicatioas, 
both  jpoliticaJ  and  theological.  Of  the  latter  the  most 
remarkable  lu^ars  the  following  strange  title:  ‘'Hie  Re- 
tired Man's  Meditations,  or  the  Mvsterie  and  Power  of 
CiCKlIines  shining  in  the  Living \Vord,  to  the  unmask- 
ing the  Mystene  of  Iniquity  in  the  utosi  Refined  and 
Purest  Forms.  In  which  Old  Light  is  restored,  and  New 
Light  justified,  being  the  Witness  which  is  given  to  (his 
Age.  By  Henry  Vane,  Knight,’  4lo.,  KTsi,  in  wliich, 
amongst  other  subjects  equally  dark,  lie  discussis  the 
‘creation,  nature,  and  ministry  of  angels,’  • Uie  tree  of 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil,’  the  ‘fall  of  man,’  and  *tlie 
thousand  years’  reign  of  Christ which  last  discussion, 
llumgh  it  might  be  supposed  to  be  the  Firth-Monarchy 
Mans  strong  subject,  we  found  the  most  unintelligible  of 
the  whole. 

erh*' Life  and  Death  <tf  Sir  Unity  VatiCy  Knt.y  Lond., 
lf)62;  Bing,  Brit. y art. ‘Vane;’  Aih.  Ojow.,  art.  *Vane;' 
Birch’s  Lirea : Ludlow’s  Mnwiira;  Vune'a  Speeches  in 
Biit.  Mus. ; \Yhifelock;  Trial  of  Sir  Henry  / o«r,  Knt.y 
JGfi2;  State  Triahy  vol.  ii.) 

VAX  EFFEN,  JL'STUS.  a writer  who  has  Wen  called 
Hie  Addison  of  Holland,  was  horn  at  Utrecht  in  and 
was  intended  by  his  father  for  the  same  pi-ofession  as  his 
own,  namely,  the  military  service.  But  Justus  felt  no  in- 
clination for  the  army:  lie  preferred  study,  and  applied 
himself  to  that  of  jurisprudence,  in  which  faculty  lie  ob- 
tained a Doctor’s  degree  at  Leyden  in  1727.  He  docs  not 
however  appear  to  have  practised  law  much  as  a profession, 
for  he  was  at  first  succcwively  employed  as  private  teacher 
m several  families  of  rank,  and  alterwai'cis  occupied  in 
lilerarv  purvuits.  In  the  first-mentioned  capacity  he  was 
brought  into  contact  with  superior  society,  and  Iwd  the 
opportunity  of  forming  advantageous  comicetions,  owing 
to  one  of  which  he  was  appointed  to  accompany  Van  Dui- 
venvoordc  as  his  second  secretaiy  when  he  was  sent  by  the 
States,  in  1714,  to  congratulate  ucorge  I.  on  Im  acceiwion. 
He  aflcrwards  visited  England  a second  lime  in  1727,  in 
the  quality  of  fii'st  secretary  to  Count  Van  Welderen,  who 
was  then  mnha«>ador  to  this  country'.  On  the  former  of 
these  oecBsiuns  he  became  acquainted  with  Swift's  writings, 
.and  translated  hU  ‘ Tale  of  a 'Tub,*  not  however  into  Dulcii, 
hut  into  French,  which  language  he  wrote  as  easily  as  tiis 
own,  under  the  title  of  ‘ Conte  du  Tonneau.'  On  the 
other,  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  Rtiyal  Society  of 
London.  In  1719  he  visited  Sweden,  in  company  with  a 
Cicmian  nobleman,  and  there  received  many  niaiK*  of  at- 
tention from  the  higlicst  persons  at  court.  A place  of 
some  emolument  was  bestowed  upon  him  by  his  patron 
VnnWeldcren;  but  as  its  duties  did  not  accord  with  bis 
inclination,  he  put  in  a sulislitute,  to  whom  he  gave  up  a 
conddcrablc  part  of  tlie  salary',  and  occupied  himself  with 
his  pen,  not  only  more  congenially,  but  so  successfully  as 
to  ac(|uire  a high  literary  reputation. 

Many  years  before  (1711)  he  had  published  a French 
work,  under  the  title  of  ‘ Le  Misantlirope,'  upon  the  plan 
of  our  English  ' Spectator,’  and  he  now  commenced  a 
similar  one,  but  everyway  superior  to  the  former.  The 
‘ Hollandsche  Spectator,’  begun  in  1731,  and  continued 
till  1735,  the  year  of  the  aulTior's  death,  was  not  only  the  i 
first  attempt  of  the  kind  in  the  language,  but  has  become  a 
classical  work.  It  is  stamped  by  easy  elegance  of  style,  by 
pleasantry,  and  wit,  attempered  by  judgment  and  correct 
feeling.*  Like  his  English  model,  Van  Klfen  both  instructs 
and  pleases  ; and  if  time  has  deprived  their  pictures  of  life 
and  manners  of  the  charm  of  freshness,  it  has  also  imparted 
to  them  no  Utile  historic  value. 

(Van  Kampen,  Beknopte  Oeschiedtiia  van  der  Lelteren 
en  Wetenichnpw.n  in  de  Nederlanden.') 

V^VNKLLLS.  [Plovkrs,  vol.  xviii,,  p.  2S4.]  # 

VANGA,  a genu*  of  Insessorks,  or  Perching  Binls, 
Placed  by  Mr.  Vigors  among  the  /ymmdrp,  and  by  Mr. 
awatniton  among  the  Corcidte.  [Skrires,  vol.  xxi.,  pp. 
415,  417J 

VANGUE'RIA,  a genus  of  plants  of  tlic  natural  family 
of  Kubiaceie,  which  lias  been  so  n.imed  from  an  alteration 
of  its  vernacular  name,  t’oa  vanguery  in  Madagascar.  The 


genus  is  characterised  by  having  the  limb  of  its  ea.yx 
sprcailing,  5-touthed,  and  deciduous.  Tlie  corol  is  short, 
campanulate,  5-cIcrt,  hairy  in  the  throat,  lubes  lanceolate, 
refiexed.  Stamens  T>,  with  short  filaments,  and  oblong, 
haidly  cxsertetl  autheni.  Stigma  capitate,  beny  apple- 
shapra,  marked  at  the  apex  by  a fiUTowed  arcofa,  from 
which  the  limb  of  the  calyx  harf  separated,  couloining  five 
bony  l-seeiled  nuts.  The  species  arc  few  in  number: 
of  which  the  principal  are  v . edulls  of  Madaga»car,  and 
the  Indian  V,  spinosa.  Both  species  t'onii  small  trees 
or  shrubs,  having  ovate  or  oblong  pctiolate  leaves,  with 
lanceolate  stipules,  solitary  on  boUi  sides.  Cymes  hranclied, 
somewhat  panicled,  axillar)',  or  from  the  cicatrices  of  the 
fallen  leaves;  corolla  greenish-white.  The  fruit  of  the  V. 
edulis  U eaten  by  the  natives  of  Madagascar  and  of  the 
Mauritius,  where  it  has  been  introduced,  as  well  as  into  the 
Peninsula  of  India.  V.  s]>inos^  the  Mayna  of  the  natives 
of  Bengal,  but  which  is  found  in  many  ]>arts  of  the  plains 
of  India,  is  a distinct  species,  though  united  to  the  above 
by  Sprengel,  in  his  ‘ Svst.  Vegetubilium.’  It  is  said  to  be 
alMi  found  in  China.  ^)ie  fruit  is  eaten  by  the  natives  of 
India. 

VAN  HELMONT,  SEGRES  JACOB,  a Fleimsli  his- 
torical painter,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1CS3.  He  was  the  son 
of  Matthew  Van  Heliiiont,  a painter  of  Brussels,  and  was 
instructed  in  his  art  by  his  father : he  followed  however  a 
very  difl'erent  line.  Tlie  father  painted  markets,  fairs, 
shops,  alchemists  at  work,  and  similar  scenes:  the  son 
dUtinguisiied  himsi.'lf  for  relimous  compositions  in  the 
great  style.  The  younger  Van  Hclmont  settled  at  Brussels  : 
he  Wits  of  a weak  constitution,  and  never  left  his  own 
countiy.  He  excelled  in  composition  and  in  colouring, 
and  was  considered  one  of  the  best  Flemish  painters  of 
his  time.  He  painted  many  works  for  the  churches  and 
for  private  persons  at  Bnissels.  Deseamps  has  enumerated 
many  of  liis  works.  The  Triumph  of  Elijah  over  the  PriesU 
of  Baal,  in  the  church  of  the  Carmelites;  the  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Barbara,  in  St.  Mary  Magdalen  ; and  the  Triuinpli 
of  David,  in  St,  Miclmers  church,  at  Brussels,  arc  con- 
sidered his  masterpieces.  He  died  at  Brussels  in  1739, 
aged  53. 

(Descamps,  Di  f ’ie  d«s  Peinlrea  hlamanda.  See.) 

Van  HELMONT.  [Chkmistry.1 

VANILLA,  a genus  of  plants,  the  type  of  Lindley's 
natural  order  Vanillacco;. 

The  name  is  derived  from  vaynilh,  a diminutive  of 
ruy/m,  which  in  Spanish  signifies  a knife  or  scissor  case, 
the  fruit  being  long  and  cylindrical,  and  like  Uic  sheatli 
of  a knife.  The  species  are  generally  supposed  to  ho 
confined  to  Brazil,  Guyana,  and  the  West  Indies,  but 
several  have  been  described  by  Sebiede  from  Mexico. 
Species  have  also  been  found  in  Penang,  Singapore,  uiul 
Java.  f'.  nphylia  of  Blumo,  found  in  Java,  appears  to 
Dr.  Lindley  to  be  the  same  with  specimens  founii  by  Dr. 
Wight  in  the  PeniiiMila  of  India.  As  the  greater  portion 
ami  the  finest  kinds  of  the  Vanilla  of  commerce  are  im- 
ported from  Vera  Cnu,  the  most  important  species  must 
lie  natives  of  .Mexico.  These  have  l>een  dcscribeii  by 
&hicde,  in  ‘ Linnea,*  vol.  iv.,  p.  573  ; but  the  accounts  are 
too  imperfect  for  Dr,  Lindley,  Uut  best  authority  in  this 
family  of  plants,  to  charactense  the  species  satisfactorily. 
Schiede  slates  that  his  P'.  <a/uvi,  which  is  called  by  the 
Mexican  Spaniards  Baunilla-manaa,  and  of  which  the 
Vanilla  is  considered  the  finest  of  all.^  grows  wild  and  is 
also  cultivated  in  Pmjanlla,  Misantia.  NiuiUa.  and  Colipa. 
l\  tylveatria,  the  linynilla  cinnamomx  of  the  natives, 
which  is  found  wild  m the  same  districts,  has  its  fniit 
mixed  with  that  of  V.  aativa  when  gatliered.  F.  Pom- 
fxnta,  of  which  the  specific  name  is  adopted  from  (he 
vernacular  name  in  Mexico,  has  the  fruit  the  largest  of 
all ; rich  in  essenlial  oil  having  a vciy  agreeable  odour ; 
but  as  it  always  remains  soli,  instead  of  drying,  it  cannot  be 
transmitted  to  Europe  as  an  article  of  commerce.  Dr. 
Lindley  is  of  opinion  that  the  two  first  of  these  spories 
havebeen  probably  confounded  with  y.plunfoiia.  f’.aro- 
malicuy  which  is  the  species  usually  ailduced  as  yielding  the 
vanilla  of  commerce,  is  a native  of  mountainous  pwls  of 
Brazil,  has  been  found  near  Kio  Janeiro,  and  also  in  the 
province  of  Minas  Geraes ; but  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  of  the  Brazilian  vanillas  form  the  substance  known  in 
trade.  A kind  of  vanilla  is  said  to  be  preserved  in  sugar 
in  Brazil,  and  used  in  the  country,  or  occasionally  sent  to 
IJd'Un,  but  it  U not  fit  to  ih  v for  the  purpose  of  commerce. 
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p.  431.)  AubK’t  there  are  llucc 
kinds  of  vaniJln  m Cayenne,  one  of  which,  os  it  agrees 
with  Plumier's  figure,  1.  ISft,  is  no  doubt  V.  aromatica ; 
another  (la  petite  Vanille)  lias  the  pods  only  three  inches 
long,  by  an  inch  and  a half  in  diameter,  and  must 
be  a ven*  different  roecies;  while  the  third,  or  j^row 
ftinHUy  IS  not  described.  The  Indians  propagate  the 
vinilla  by  planting  cuttings  at  the  fool  of  trees  selected 
for  the  purjKiso,  up  which  the  trailing  stems  of  the  plant 
may  climb.  The  best  accounts  of  the  cultivation  havcucen 
given  by  Aublct,  in  his  * Pianlcs  de  la  Guiane  Frau9aise,' 
>ol.  ii.,’p.  77.  Append. 

Tlie  name  Vanilla  was  given  to  this  genu*  by  Plumicr, 
and  though  barbarous,  according  to  Linnsean  prin- 
ciples, its  euphony  has  presen’cd  it  from  rejection, 
even  amongst  decided  purist*.  The  specie*  of  this 
genus  are  climbing  plants,  but  are  not  cpiphjiic,  as 
many  of  the  Orchidacere,  although  in  climbing  up 
tree*  they  put  forth  roots  as  holdlUsts,  which  arc  ca- 
pable of'absorbing  nutriment  for  the  plant  when  other 
mode*  of  supply  are  cut  off.  Tlie  leaves  arc  fleshy,  sub- 
cordate  at  the  ba.HC.  and  articulated  with  the  stem.  The 
stem  is  square,  and  freipiently  climbs  to  a height  of  20  or 

feet.  Tlie  flowers  are  fleshy.  Tlie  perianthium  Is  ar- 
ticulated with  the  ovarium,  and  frequently  caliculated. 
The  sepals  and  petal*  are  nearly  equal,  conformed  ami 
free  at  the  base.  The  labellum  is'entire,  connate  with  tlie 
column,  concave  and  barlicd  in  the  middle.  Hie  column 
is  elongated  and  apterous.  The  anthers  are  terminal  and 
opercular.  The  pollen-masses  are  two,bilobed  and  gnmu- 
Io*e.  The  fruit  is  siliquiform.  fleshy,  and  dehiscing  at  the 
side.  The  placenlie,  from  3 to  C.  covered  with  seeds.  The 
seeds  arc  globose,  and  covered  with  a closely  adnute  I 
testa.  I 

Lindley  enumerate*  eight  species  a*  belonging  to  this 
genus,  two  of  which  have  been  found  in  Asia  and  six  in  ! 
America.  The  fruits  of  most  of  them  are  aromatic,  and 
on  this  account  have  formed  a considerable  article  of  com-  i 
merce  from  their  consumption  as  a hixun'. 

K aromatica,  Aromatic  Vanilla,  ha*  ovate,  oblong,  acii-  ^ 
niinate  sessile  leaves;  perianth  campaniilate  with  five  | 
undulated  acuminate  lacinim ; the  labellum  acuminate,  ; 
cucullate  at  the  base,  with  an  elevated  naked  middle  lino.  ! 
'Hus  specie*  is  the  Ejntlrndrum  yauUUt  of  IJnnanis,  and  ' 
i*  a native  of  Urazii,  and  was  supposed  at  one  time  to 
yield  all  the  V'anilla  of  commerce.  Under  this  name  have 
lM*en  included  two  or  three  species  of  ^'anil]a,  one  ofj 
which  alone  U probabl)  the  only  species  that  )ields  ' 
Vanilla. 

ciariculata.  Tendril-bearing  Vanilla,  has  lanceolate  ' 
acute,  concave,  recurved,  rigid  leaves;  aggregate  flowers ; j 
ovato'lanceolate,  fleshy,  obtuse,  concave  se])al*  ; ovato-  ' 
lanceolate  obtuse  petals : the  limb  of  the  labellum  ovate,  ' 
dilated,  deflexed;  the  iViiit  oblong  and  insipid.  This 
plant  is  a native  of  the  Antilles  in  woods,  and  in  the  moiin-  : 
lainous  inland  parts  of  Jamaica.  The  stem  climbs  to  the 
heiglit  of  20  or  30  feet,  ami  apj>ear*  as  if  jointed  at  the 
insertion  of  each  leaf,  from  a slight  swelling.  It*  fruit  has 
no  aroma.  It  is  called  by  the  negroes  Green-with.  and 
Itiev  use  a decoction  of  the  plant  in  svphilitic  complaints. 

t\  gramlijlurn,  I-arge-flowered  Vanilla,  has  a shoil 
many -flowered  spike,  with  hmail,  round,  striated  bracts; 
elongated,  straight,  smooth,  oblong  petals  and  liepals;  the 
limb  of  the  labellum  with  short,  cuneate,  dcniated  lamellae 
at  the  base.  This  plant  is  a native  of  French  Guiana,  and, 
Lindley  supposes,  may  produce  some  of  the  Vanilla  of 
commerce. 

y.  jAanifolia,  the  tVagrant  Vanilla,  resembles  the  last 
species.  U has  oblong-lanceolate,  flat,  sUghlly  nerved 
leaves,  with  uniform  i^wtals  and  sen.ils.  and  a fringed, 
abrupt,  tubcrculated  labellum.  Unucr  this  name  have 
been  describ'd,  according  to  Morren,  several  species  of 
Vanilla,  and  he  thinks  it  probalile  that  the  plant  tliat  was 
originally  cultivated  in  Great  Britain  as  yanitla  aromatica 
belonged  to  this  species,  Tliis  plant  is  a native  of  Mexico 
and  Miveral  parts  of  ^uth  America,  and  i*  also  stated  by 
Hoyle  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  East  Indies.  It  was  in- 
troduced into  this  countrj'  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough  in 
18lX).  From  the  gardens  of’Oreat  Britain  it  made  its  way 
lo  tho*o  of  the  Continent,  and  from  Holland  it  was  sent 
to  Japan,  where  it  is  now  much  ailtivatcd.  But  tills 
plant  ver)-  rarely  flowered,  and  never  produced  fruit*  in 
Europe,  and  therefore  it  was  never  suspected  to  be  Uie 


plant  that  yielded  the  vanilla  of  commerce ; but  recently, 
Si.  Morren,  of  Liege,  has  wicceeded  in  obtaining  abundance 
of  fruit  from  this  plant,  and,  from  their  chaiwcter,  there  u 
little  doubt  that  they  are  the  same  as  those  brought  from 
America. 

Tlie  Vanilla  wa.*  not  known  in  Europe  till  after  the  dis- 
cover^' of  America.  When  the  Spaniards  discovered 
America,  the  Indl.'uis  were  in  the  habit  of  using  the  va- 
nilla for  the  purjiosc  of  flavouring  their  chocolate.  As 
chocolate  became  an  article  of  use  in  Europe,  a demand 
was  made  upon  America  for  vanilla,  although  little  or 
nothing  was  know  n of  the  plant  that  produced  it  till  1703, 
when  it  was  described  by  rlumicr.  At  the  present  day  it 
forms  an  important  article  of  export  with  tJic  Mcxicaiu, 
amounting  to  30,000  or  40,000  dollars  annually. 

The  fruit  is  the  only  part  of  the  plant  that  U used.  It 
ha.*  a balsamic  odour,  and  a wann  agreeable  flavour.  For 
thene  properties  it  is  indebted  to  a jKcuIIar  volatile  oil, 
and  to  a considerable  quantity  of  benzoic  acid,  Whea 
the  fresh  fruits  are  opened,  they  contain  a black,  oily,  bal- 
samous liquid,  in  which  an  infinite  number  of  small 
granule*  arc  seen  floating.  Before  the  fruit  come*  into 
the  market  it  undergoes  a prepaiution,  by  which  it  is  ren- 
dered diy.  According  to  Aublet,  the  fruit  is  gathered 
when  it  gets  yellow,  and  it  is  first  allowed  lo  ferment  for 
two  or  three  day*  : it  i*  then  laid  in  the  sun  to  dry*,  and 
when  about  lialf  dried  it  is  rubbed  over  with  the  oil  of 
palmaChristi  or  the  oil  of  cocoa : it  is  again  ex^sed  to  the 
sun  to  dry*,  and  oiled  again  a second  time.  The  fruit  i* 
then  collected  in  small  bundles,  and  wrapped  up  in  the 
leaves  of  the  Indian  reed.  Neither  in  Guiana  nor  in 
Mexico  is  the  vanilla-plant  cultivated,  but  the  fmit 
is  collected  by  the  natives,  who  sell  it  to  the  Europeans. 
There  are  four  sorts  known  in  European  markets,  and 
varving  in  price  according  to  their  qualities : they  are 
called,  in  Spanish,  I'anilla  fina,  zacatCy  rezacatCy  and 
vasura. 

In  France,  and  very  generally  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  vanilla  U used  for  the  purpose  of  giving  flavour  to 
cakes,  sweetroeatH,  liqueurs,  lemonade,  and  more  especially 
chocolate.  It  act*  as  a slight  stimulant  on  the  system,  and 
where  there  is  a want  of  energy  and  activity  in  the  system, 
it  becomes  a valuable  adjunct  to  various  article*  of  food. 
As  a medicine  it  is  seldom  given,  but  it  pojaesses  proper- 
ties that  might  render  it  available  for  the  relief  of  many 
diseases.  Tlie  fact  of  its  possessing  benzoic  acid  is  worthy 
of  attention,  now  that  we  have  evidence  of  the  utilitv  of 
that  agent  in  acting  chemically  upon  the  secretions  of  the 
kidnev*. 

Ilitlierto  Europe  lias  been  entirelv  dependent  on  Ame- 
rica for  a supply  of  vanilla  ; but  Professor  Morren  of  IJegc 
ha*  recently  demonstnitcd  that  vanilla  fruit*  of  the  finest 
quality  maybe  grown  in  Europe.  The  species  with  which 
he  succeeded  in  obtaining  this  result  wosthe  y^Utni/olia, 
a ])lanl  that  seldom  flowers  in  Europe  at  all.  This  ^farrtn 
attributes  to  the  plants  not  being  allowed  to  grow  in  lofly 
Immiil  house*,  and  to  their  being  too  young  and  small.  Iti 
order  to  flower  plant*,  they  should  be  at  least  5 or  l»  years 
old.  Tliey  should  be  placed  in  a house  where  they  may 
be  shaded,  and  have  heat  and  moi*tun.‘.  Tlie  best  soil  ftjr 
them  is  burnt  coal  (coke)  laid  over  with  some  light  wood 
crushed  to  small  pieces,  as  birch  or  poplar.  They  must 
be  freely  watered,  and  allow'ed  to  creep  up  an  iron  frame 
or  other  support.  The  branches  should  be  twined,  and 
their  exti-emitieB  cut,  and  burned  with  a hot  iron  in  order  to 
stop  the  flow  of  the  sap,  and  Ihu-s  stimulate  the  flowers. 
Ilnowers  in  Liege  from  February  to  April,  and  when  it 
l>ears  fruit,  they  need  exactly  a day  and  a year  to  ripen. 
If  the  plants  do  not  bear  fruit  they  flower  again  the  next 
year,  but  if  they  bear  fruit  they  re<|uire  some  years’  re*t 
before  they  blossom  again.  But  the  res-mn  of  the  'vanilla 
not  producing  fruit  in  Europe  when  it  ha*  flowereil  ari-se* 
from  the  structure  of  the  flower  itself.  *Tlie  flower.’  says 
Morren,  ‘ has  this  peculiarity,  that  the  retinaculum  is  highly 
developed,  so  that  this  organ  forms  a curtain  suspended 
before  and  above  the  stigmutic  siuface,  thus  se]>araiing  it 
completely  from  the  aulher,  which  in  it*  turn  encloses  in 
j two  cavities,  naturally  short,  the  nulvenilent  mavso*  of 
I pollen.  From  this  stnicture  it  reHilt*  that  all  approxima- 
tion of  the  sexes  in  orchideous  plants  is  naturally  impos- 
sible. It  is  thus  necessary  either  to  raise  the  vclamen  or  to 
cut  it,  when  the  plant  is  to  be  fecundated,  and  to  place  in 
direct  coutuct  the  pollen  and  Uic  stigmatic  sun’ace.  The 
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fecundation  never  faila.  and  wc  may  be  convinced  of  itii 
sMcc'Ciib  bv  obficrvin?  the  flower  some  hours  after  the  ope- 
ration. If  impres^nationhas  been  effected,  the  sepals  and 
petals  reverse  inwardly,  and  the  flower  droops  instead  of 
remaining  erect.  So  soon  as  the  followintj  d.iy  the  ovarium 
elongates.'  The  process  here  pointed  out  U a beautiful  il- 
lustration of  the  application  of  phvxiologiral  principles  to 
the  cultivation  of  plants.  This  procc!«,  which  in  these  cli- 
mates is  obliged  to  be  performed  artificially,  is  done  na- 
turally, by  insects,  in  countries  where  the  plants  grow. 
Although  Professor  M orren  published  his  paper  on  this  sub- 
ject in  1830.  it  does  not  appear  that  either  in  this  country 
or  on  the  Continent  that  nis  method  has  been  successful 
in  the  hands  of  others.  We  saw  Professor  Moitcd’s  plants 
at  Lfege  in  the  summer  of  1831),  on  which  there  was  then 
an  abundant  crop  of  fine  fruit.  Vanilla  is  not  an  article  of 
much  consumption  in  Great  Britain.  There  is  a duty  of 
per  lb.  on  its  importation ; and  this  is  paid  on  all  the 
sorts.  Tills  would  l>e  a heavy  duty  on  an  article  of  which 
a Insgc  quantitv  can  be  consumed  ; but  it  is  quite  the  con- 
trary with  vanilla,  as  only  a small  tiorlion  needs  to  be  em- 
ployed. It  U not  then  probably  the  heavy  duty  so  much 
as  a want  of  taste  for  it  that  prevents  its  consumption  in 
this  countrj'.  From  its  chemical  composition  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  for  persons  labouring  under  the 
phosphatic  diathesis  it  miglit  become  a useful  article  of 
diet.  {Provincitil  Journal,  184^1.) 

(^Dictinnnairff  dr»  Sri^ncf9  SalureUnt ; Morren,  On  the 
ProJutthn  of  Vanilla  in  Europe  Ann.  of  Sat.  Hist.,yo\. 
iii. ; I.indley.G<"«era  and  ^perift  of  Orrhidacroue  Plantt.) 

VANILl.A'CE/B.  a natural  order  of  plants  belonging  to 
lumlley'*  Gynandrous  group  of  Endogens.  Tins  order  was 
first  constnictetl  by  Undley  in  his  ‘ K^'  to  Stmctural, 
Physiological,  and  Systematic  Botany.'  'llie  following  are 


the  essential  characters : perianth  articulated  with  the 
ovan*. sometimes  with  an  external  calycine  cup;  sepals  3; 

fietals  3,  of  which  one  is  unlike  the  others  and  forms  a 
ip  ; stamen  1.  consolidated  wiUt  the  style  into  a column  ; 
P.  C.,  No.  16:11. 


anther  terminal,  opercular;  pollen  granular;  ovary  1-celled 
with  3 parietal  placcntic ; fruit  succulent,  iudehihcent, 
1-celled ; seeds  either  with  a smooth  testa  tightly  adhering 
to  them  or  with  a thin  membranous  wing  surrounding  a 
firm  nucleus.  (Lindley,  Sat.  p.  341.)  The  species 
are  herbaceous  plants  with  broad  sessile  and  oflen  strongly 
veined  leaves.  Ttie  stem  of  these  plants  is  mostly  climb- 
ing and  the  flowers  are  large  and  succulent.  The  genera 
Kpistephium  and  Vanilla  arc  generally  referred  to  the 
natural  order  Orchidaceie.  The  reason  tliat  induced  Dr. 
Lindley  to  separate  these  gencru  from  the  rest  of  the  order 
was,  ‘ because  of  their  succulent  valveless  fruit,  of  tlieir 
seeds  not  having  the  loose  testa  which  exists  in  all  time 
Orchidaceae,  and  of  their  peculiar  habit,  to  wliicli  may  be 
added  their  aromatic  propeilies.' 

Since  the  publication  of  the  • Natural  System,'  Professor 
Lirulley  has  published  hia  * Gcnciu  and  Jhiecici  of  Orchi- 
daceous Plants.’  in  which  he  lias  refeiTed  Vamllacete  back 
again  to  Orchidaceip,  under  the  suborder  Aiethubcw,  of 
which  it  forms  the  section  Vanillca*.  In  this  section  a 
new  genus,  Ei'yihrorchis,  is  described,  which  has  stems 
from  oO  to  121)  feet  long,  of  a pale  dull  red  colour,  and 
climbing  to  the  tops  of  lofty  trees.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
middle  size  and  of  a whitish-yellow  colour.  For  the  prin- 
cipal properties  of  this  oitlor  see  Vanilla. 

VAN!  NI,  LUCPLIO,  born  at  Taurosano,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Otranto,  in  luS.'i,  studied  at  Naples,  Rome,  and 
Padua,  and  applied  himself  e*j>ecially  to  mcluphyrics. 
He  afterwards  travelled  about  Germany*  France,  and  Eng- 
land. He  was  uf  a sceptical  turn  of  mind,  but  seems  to 
have  had  a leaning  towards  astrology.  Cardano  and  Pom- 
ponazri  were  hi.s  favourite  authors.  He  was  fond  of  reli- 
gious polemics,  a perilous  vocation  in  that  age.  He  says 
himself  llml  he  held  disputations  in  England  in  favour  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  faitli,  and  was  imprisoned  forty-nine 
days  for  it.  Returning  to  Italy,  he  taught  philosophy  at 
Genoa;  but  perceiving  that  lus  orthodoxy  wav  suspected, 
he  went  to  Fiance,  where  he  published  a curious  work, 
the  title  of  whicli  alone  gives  some  insight  into  tlic  state  of 
his  mind — ‘ Amphithcatnim  ndenia  Providentim  Divino- 
magicuin,  Christiano-physicum.  nec  non  Astrologo-catho- 
licum,  advcr&us  vetere*  Phikwophos,  Atheoa,  Epicureos, 
Peripatoticos, et  Stuicos,'  Lyon,  1C1.J.  His  next  work  was 
‘ De  admiramlis  Naturm,  Keginm  Demquc  morlalium,  .\r- 
canis,'  Paris,  161G.  This  work  raised  a storm  against  the 
author,  because  it  w as  considered  as  savouring  of  pant  licism. 
Tlie  Sotbonne  condemned  the  book  to  the  names.  Iii  the 
mean  time  Vanini  was  oftering  his  KPrvice*  to  the  Papal 
nuncio  Ubaldini  at  Paris  to  write  a defence  of  the  Counoil 
of  Trent.  In  1617  he  left  Paris  for  Toulouse,  where,  some 
time  after,  he  was  arrested  by  order  of  the  parliament  of 
that  city ; and  in  February,  1619,  he  was  condemned  to  be 
bund  as  a profewed  atheist.  Tlie  president  of  the  parlia- 
ment, De  Grammont,  wrote  an  account  of  his  condemnation 
and  execution,  which  is  given  by  Brucker,  in  his  ‘ Histerv 
of  Philosophy.*  and  hy  Niceron,  in  his  ‘Mfmoires  dcs 
Honimes  Illustres,'  from  which  it  appears  that  Vanini  dieil 
making  a profession  of  atheism.  But  several  Roman  Ca- 
tholic writers,  among  others  Tommaso  Barbieri,  in  liis 
* Nolizie  dei  Matemalici  e Filosofi  Napolitani,'  have  de- 
fended Vanini  ngaingst  the  charge  of  atneism. 

(Tiraboschi.  l^oria  della  Lefteratura  Italiana.') 

VANISH  (Mathematics).  Aquaiitity  is  said  to  vanish, 
or  to  become  evanescent,  wlien  its  arithmetical  value  is 
nothing,  or  denoted  by  0.  When  the  evanescent  quantity 
is  only  a part  of  another,  there  is  seldom  or  never  any  more 
difficulty  about  the  case  in  wliich  it  vanishes  tlian  about 
that  in  wliich  it  takes  any  other  specified  value : but  when 
the  whole  of  what  is  under  consideration  vanislics,  any  or 
all  of  those  views  may  be  required  to  render  this  case  in- 
telligible which  are  explained  in  Nothing;  Infinttr; 
Limits;  Ratios,  Primk  and  Ultimat*  ; &:c.  And  in 
particular  the  phrasA*  of  two  quantities  vanishing  in  a 
certain  ratio  is  to  be  referred  to  the  last  of  the  articles 
cited. 

VANISHING  FRACTIONS.  [FaAcrioNs,  Vanishing.] 

VaVNTSHING  point,  line.  &r.  [PtKsPEcrtvE.] 

VANI.OO,  CHARI.ES  ANDRE\  kmght  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Michael  and  director  of  the  Frciich  Academy  of 
Painting  at  Paris,  the  i^on  of  Louis,  the  younger  brother  of 
dean  Baptin>te  Vanloo,  was  bonl  at  Nice  in  1705.  He 
learned  painting  and  sculpture  wlien  a boy  at  Rome;  he 
Voi.  XXVl.-K 
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was  instructed  in  painting  by  bU  brother  and  by  Benedetto  Orleaiia,  for  whom  he  repaired  in  distemper  the  five  ear- 
Luti.  and  in  Hculpture  by  Lc  Gros.  His  brother  took  him  toons  by  Julio  Romano  of  the  Loves  of  Jupiter,  and  also 
with  him  to  Paris  in  1710.  and  he  commenced  his  career  as  the  frescoes  of  Niccolo  Abati  from  the  design*  of  Prima- 
a decorative  painter  in  the  great  Opera-house,  but  he  toon  ticcio  at  Fontainebleau.  In  the  latter  he  was  assisted  by 
forsook  this  branch  lor  mnirait  painting.  In  1723,  when  his  brother  Charles  Andr^.  These  works  and  the  gallery 
only  eigliteen,  ho  gained  the  first  medal  for  drawing  at  tho  containing  them  were  destroyed  in  1738  to  make  room  for 
Academy,  and  in  1721  the  first  priio  for  painting.  In  a new  building. 

1727  he  Went  again  to  Rome,  and  gained  one  of  the  prizes  In  portrait  Vanloo  had  few  rivals  in  l^rU.  He  painted 
ofthf  Academy  of  St.  Imke  : healsoutstinguished  himself  by  Louis  XV.  and  the  (meen  of  Franco  i also  the  king  Stanij^ 
a pit'tim*  of  the  Apotheosis  of  St.  Isidore,  and  two  or  three  laus  Leezinski  and  his  queen.  Yet  although  he  was  so 
otner  works,  which  attracted  the  notice  oftlie  Cardinal  de  mtich  occupied  with  portraits,  he  applied  himself  con- 
Polignac,  then  French  minister  at  the  court  of  Rome,  who  staidly  to  historical  pieces,  some  of  which  gained  him  great 
procure«l  him  a peniuon  from  the  French  king:  and  in  credit.  In  1731  he  was  made  a member  of  the  Academy, 
172^)  he  waA  honoured  with  the  title  of  Cavaiiere  by  thi‘  and  in  173.*>  tie  was  ^pointed  professor.  He  punted  a 
pope.  picture  of  I>iana  and  Rnd\’mion  for  his  reception  into  the 

On  hi*,  return  to  Paris  he  delayed  jome  lime  at  Turin,  Academy.  Notwithstanding  Vanloo '»  great  Huccew,  a 
where  he  paiored  eleven  pictures  from  Tasso's 'Jerusalem  large  family  and  an  unsnccestiful  spi'culation  (he  lost 
Delivered,’  for  the  kingof  Sanlinia  ; and  ho  married  there  40,()0()  francs  in  the  Misaissippi  scheme)  rendered  constant 
the  celebrated  singer  Christine  Sommia  with  whom  he  exertion  necessary.  He  came,  in  173H.  with  two  of  his 
arrived  at  Paris  in  17^14.  Dandre  Banlon.  who  wrote  a soiu  to  London,  with  a view  of  trying  his  fortune  in  this 
Life  of  ('haries  Vanloo,  says  that  Madam  Vanloo  was  the  country,  and  he  met  with  great  succeM.  His  first  workn  in 
first  singer  who  excited  the  admiration  of  the  French  for  London  were  portraits  of  Colley  C'ibber  and  Owen  Matr 
Italian  muuc.  In  17<i5  Vanloo  was  admitteil  a member  of  Swinney,  ‘whoso  long  silver-grey  hairs,’  suvs  Walpole, 
the  Academy  ; he  painted  as  his  receutipn  picture  Marsyas  • were  extremely  picturesque,  and  contributed  to  give  the 
fiayed  by  Apollo,  which  is  one  ofhis  best  works.  Frederic  new  painter  reputation.'  He  contimics — ‘Vanloo  soon 
the  Great  of  Pnissin  winhed  him  to  enter  into  his  service,  Imre  away  the  chief  burincM  of  London  from  every  other 
and  ofl'en'd  him  a pension  of  laXM)  dollars  (4rjO/.)  and  di»-  painter.  His  likenesses  were  very  strong,  but  not  favour- 
tinct  payment  for  his  works. ; Vanloo  however  declined,  j able,  and  his  heads  coloured  with  force.  He  executed 
but  recommended  hi»  nephew  Charles  Amad^  Philippe  < very  little  of  the  rest  of  his  pictures,  the  draperies  of  which 
to  Freileric.  who  was  appointed  the  king's  painter.  Vanloo  ' were  supplied  by  Van  Aken  and  Vatiloo  s own  disciples 
himsT'lf  painted  for  the  king  a picturp  of  the  Sacrifice  of  Eccardt  and  Root.  However  Vanloo  certainly  inlroduoeil 
Iphigeriia.  a better  style ; his  pictures  were  thoroughly  finiaiied. 

In  1751  Vanloo  was  presented  by  I.oui!.  XV.  with  the  natural,  and  no  part  neglected.  He  was  laborious,  anti 
Onler  of  St.  Michael : and  in  the  seme  year  was  made  demanded  five  sittings  from  cacli  person.  But  he  soon 
director  of  the  Academy  : in  1762  he  wut  appointed  priii-  left  the  palm  to  be  again  contended  for  by  hU  rivals.  He 
cipal  painter  to  the  king.  He  died  in  Paris  in  17C.‘>.  laboured  under  a complication  of  dictempers.  and  being 

Charles  Andn'  Vanloo  was  considered  by  the  mlmirers  atlvi«od  to  try’  the  air  of  hi*  own  country.  Provence,  he 
of  the  old  French  school  the  last  of  the  great  historicni  ! retired  thither  in  October,  1742.  and  died  there  in  April, 
painters  of  France.  He  was  nn  eai»y  and  a inpul  draughts-  1746.'  He  left  about  tiiO.OOO  francs  to  his  family, 
man ; was  true  and  vigorous  in  colouring,  and  had  a mas-  Vanloo  had  an  c.vIraoKlinary  facility  of  execution  ; he 
terly  execution  : he  was  however  rather  poor  in  invention,  painted  three  well-finished  heads  in  a single  dav.  His 
He  was  very  fa>^lHliuus,  and  he  often  deatroyed  some  of  his  colouring  was  rich  ami  his  drawing  was  correct,  'lie  lirnl 
best  pieces.  He  was  a man  of  singular  temper ; he  went  five  sona.  two  of  whom  became  diriinguidied  painters, 
every  night  to  the  theatre*,  but  generally  to  the  Italian  Ixniw  Michel,  painler  to  Philip  V.,  king  of  Spain  - ami 
comedy,  yet  he  always  rose  early.  Diderot  »*vn  sttr  j (.’haries  Aniadce  Philippe,  painter  to  Frederic  llie  fcrreat 
la  Pt^tiilure)  say*  tliat  Vanloo  could  neither  reail  nor  | of  Pnissia. 

vrrite.  i V.-inloo’s  historical  pieces  arc  numerous:  Christ  entering 

VANLOO,  JEAN  BAITISTE.  originally  of  a noble  ■ into  Jomsalera,  at  St.  Martin  dcsl^hamps;  and  St.  Peter 
family  of  Echinc  in  Flanders,  which  had  long  numbered  ; delivered  from  Prison,  at  St.  Germain  lies  Pr^.s,  at  Paris, 
painters  among  its  mcmberK.was  l>orn  at  Aix  in  Provence.  ; are  among  his  bint  works. 

in  1684.  His  grandfather  .lacqucs  wa.s  a clever  portrait  j (D  Argenville,  h Vie  deM  pint  /umet>x  Pein- 

painter,  and  his  father  l>oiiis  Vanloo  excelled  in  desigii  and  /rejr,  &c.,  Siipp. ; WaljKite,  of  puinfwg^  Siv. : 

was  a good  fresco  painter : he  was  educated  in  Paris  in  the  AbW  de  Fontenai,  Dtrtionmiire  des  Artintet,  tcc. ; Fio- 
Preuch  Academy,  l>ut  settled  at  Aix  in  Provence  in  1683.  rillo,  (IrKchichte  der  Stihlerry,  vol.  iii.t 
Hi-  two  sons,  Jean  Baptiste  snd  Charles  Andre,  both  be-  VANMANDER.  C’AREI..,  or  CHARLES,  a painter, 
came  eminent  painter*.  p<H*t,  and  biographer,  bom  at  Meulebeke  near  Courtray, 

Jean  Baptisie  wa*  instructed  by  his  father,  who  taught  m 1.548.  was  de^cended  of  an  old  noble  family  of  West 
him  to  draw  when  he  was  still  a child  : he  set  him  to  copy  Flanders:  members  of  hi*  family  had  hehl  high  offices  in 
pictures  by  the  old  moAtera,  and  young  Vanloo  is  said  to  church  and  state  ns  early  as  the  thirteenth  century:  his 
nave  made  a good  copy  when  he  was  onlv  eight  years  of  father  was  a landowner  and  farmed  likewise  some  goveni- 
age,  Jean  Baptiste  jminted  ivortraits  and  history,  and  firat  me nt  estate.*.  Vanmandcr  showed  great  ability  for  both 
piactised  at  Nice  and  Toulon,  whi-re  he  married  the  poetiy  and  painting  vvhen  very  young,  and  he  was  placed 
daughter  of  an  advocate.  He  wan  oHigi*d  to  leave  Toulon  j at  an  early  age  with  luica-sdcHcerc  at  Ghent,  Ukuwi»e  ^>oct 
in  1707,  when  it  was  tiesieged  by  Victor,  duke  of  Savoy,  and  painter.  He  studied  painting  aflerwaids  with  reter 
aftcrwarila  called  king  of  Sardinia,  and  he  returned  to  Vlenck  at  Courtray ; and  in  1569  nc  returned  home.  He 
Aix.  where  he  remained  five  yeare,  during  which  time  hr  ' spent  five  year*  in  hi*  native  place,  devoting  much  of  hia 
painted  many  portraits  and  several  religious  pieces.  In  j time  to  poetry  and  dramatic  representations,  and  he  super- 
1712  he  returneil  to  Nice,  and  his  father  dying  sliortly  | intended  a theatre  at  home,  of  which  he  was  poet,  painter, 
aOcrwardiv,  he  finished  the  works  which  his  father  had  leu  j and  manager,  and  wluch  he  made  extremely  popular.  Ho 
incomplete.  He  then  went  to  Gemra  and  to  Turin,  where  ^ )»aiiiled  aLo  some  nltar-picccB  and  a few  other  piclures.  In 
he  was  noticed  by  the  duke  of  Siavoy,  whose  family  he  i 1574  he  set  out  for  Home.  In  Rome  Vauinaiider  became 
painted,  as  well  as  a tmrtrait  of  the  duke  him*.elf.  He  be-  acquainted  with  Sprauger,  and  wa*  led  away  from  the  cor- 
came  acquainted  at  Turin  also  with  the  duke’s  son-in-law  red  ta*!c  which  he  might  oUierwUe  have  acquired  there, 
the  Prim-p  of  Carignano,  who  took  Vanloo  into  his  service  ! by  the  manm»ri>m  of  that  master  and  of  the  period.  He 
and  sent  him  to  Rome,  where  he  became  the  scholar  of  was  however  veiy  industrious,  and  acquired  great  di&tinc- 
Benedeflo  Luti.  In  1719V'anloo  was  lodged  by  his  j^trem  tion-  He  lefi  Rome  in  1577  for  hi*  own  country,  and  on 
the  Prince  offaiignano  in  hU  hotel  at  Paris.  On  his  return  hi*  way  visited  Ba.st-1  ami  Vienna.  At  Bu-h*!  he  painted 
from  Rome  .Vanloo  visited  Turin  and  painted  some  picture#  some  fri*#coe*  in  the  cemdciy  : at  Vienna  he  again  met 
for  the  king  of  Sardinia,  who  would  have  retainea  him  in  v\ith  Kpranger.  and  assiotiir him  in  some  of  hi#  works, 
hi#  service  but  for  hi.<  engagement  with  the  Prince  of  I'amnander,  after  hi#  return  home,  lived  some  years  in 
Carignano.  He  soon  acquired  a great  reputation  in  Pari*^,  ' peace,  dividing  his  time  between  poetry’  and  painting  ; 
and  was  in  gre.xt  favour  with  the  regent,  the  duke  of  but  the  civil  war*  »ooti  rendered  it  necessary  fur  hiin  to 
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leave  hie  native  place.  Hie  fathers  house  was  plundered 
by  some  Walloons,  and  he  himself  only  escaped  hailing 
by  the  accidental  arrival  on  the  spot  of  an  Italian  with  whom 
he  had  been  acquainted  in  Rome,  who  released  him.  He 
first  went  to  Courtray,  but  upon  Uie  plaj^ie  breaking  out 
in  that  place  he  removed  to  Bruges;  and  shortly  after* 
wards,  in  1583,  he  went  with  his  wife  and  two  children  to 
Haarlem,  where  he  remained  twenty  years,  respectetl  by  all 
who  knew  him.  At  Haarlem  Vanmander  established  an 
academy,  and  had  many  scholars ; here  also  he  accom- 
plished many  literary  labours.  Ho  wrote  many  songs: 
translated  the  ‘Iliad:*  the  ‘Bucolics'  and  ‘Georgies’  of 
Virgil;  and  Ovid's  ‘Metamorphoses:'  and  compiled  also 
the  greater  part  of  his ‘Lives  of  the  Painters,'  winch  he 
finished,  in  1U04,  at  Hevenbergon,  a castle  between  Alk- 
maar  and  Haarlem.  In  the  same  year  he  removed  to 
Amsterdam,  where  he  died  in  1G06,  aged  58.  leaving  a 
wile  ami  seven  children  to  deplore  his  loss.  Three  hun- 
dred of  his  friends  and  scholars  followed  his  body  to  its 
grave. 

The  world  is  chiefly  indebted  to  Vanmander  for  his 
‘Uvesof^he  Painters' (‘HetSchilderBoek'),  Haarlem,  1604, 
4to.,  which  contains  notices  of  the  painters  of  antiquity,  and 
of  the  most  celebrated  Italian,  German,  Dutch,  and  Flem- 
isli  painters.  A modernized  edition  of  the  Dutch,  Flemish, 
and  German  painters,  with  many  portraits,  and  some  addi- 
tions, wa.s  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1764,  under  the  title 
‘ Het  Leven  der  Doorluchti^  Nederlandsche  en  eenige 
Hoogduitsche  Schildcrs'  Lives  of  the  Illustrious  Nether- 
liind  and  some  German  Painters’).  Vanmander  painted  a 
coiisirtorable  number  of  pictures  on  religious  subjects,  many 
of  which  have  been  engnved.  He  was  a good  landscape 
painter,  both  in  fresco  and  in  oil:  he  executed  at  Hume 
some  large  landscapes  in  fresco  which  gained  him  great 
credit.  His  son.  Charles  Vanmander,  bom  atDelQ  in  1580, 
also  distinguished  himself  as  an  historical  and  portrait 
painter.  He  was  painter  to  Chiistian  IV.,  king  of  Den-  , 
mark,  excelled  in  portrait  painting,  had  a free  touch,  and 
coloured  well.  He  was  still  living  in  1605. 

(Vanmander,  Het  Leven  der  Schilders,  ed.  1764; 
Schopenhauer. /oAflMM  Van  Eyck  und  seine  Nack/oli^er : 
Fiorillo,  GesrAirhle  der  Zeichnenden  A'tinsfr,  &c. ; Fuasli, 
AU^emHnes  Kitnstler  Lericon.) 

VANNES,  a town  in  the  west  of  France,  capital  of  the 
department  of  Murbihan,  242  miles  in  a direct  line  w*est- 
south-wesl  of  Paris,  or  277  miles  by  the  road  through  Ver- 
sailles, Dreux,  Alenin,  Mayenne,  I^val,  Rennes,  and 
Ploermel : in  47^  .18'  N.  lat.  and  2"  46'  W.  long. 

Vannes  is  commonly  identified  by  geographers  with  the 
Oariorigum  (Aa(MAp*y8»»)  of  Ptolemy,  the  capital  of  the 
Veneti.  But  as  C(psar  has  particularly  described  the 
situation  of  the  towns  of  the  Veneti,  on  tongues  of  land 
insulated  at  high-water  f.De  Belt.  iii.  12>,  it  has 

been  suggested  by  the  historians  of  Bretapio  (Ixibinuau 
rikI  Morice)  that  the  site  of  Dariorigum  could  not  be  iden- 
tical with  that  of  the  modern  Vannes;  and  I)’An>*ille,  who 
adopts  the  suggesifion,  is  inclined  to  place  Dariori^m  on  a 
tongue  of  land,  such  as  descrilied  by  Cspsar,  on  Oie  shore 
of  the  bay  id*  Morbihan,  about  three  miles  from  Vannes, 
called  still  Durouec.  At  what  period  the  townsmen  trans- 
ferred their  residence  to  the  site  of  the  modern  town  is  not 
known : possibly  it  was  on  the  conquest  of  the  Veneti  by 
(’©■iW,  or  when,  by  the  firm  establishment  of  the  Roman 
dominion,  security  from  attack  was  leas  needed  than  con- 
venience. Malte-Brun  supposes  the  site  of  Dariorigum 
and  Vanm-H  to  be  the  same,  and  that  the  sea  formerly 
flowed  up  to  it.  In  the  later  period  of  the  Roman  do- 
minion Dnriorigum  seems  to  have  assumed  the  name  of 
Veneti,  IVom  which  the  modem  Vannes  has  been  derived. 
'Hie  Breton  name  of  the  town  is  still  WenetorGuenet.  In 
the  middle  ages  Vannes  was  the  capita)  of  a county  held 
by  tlie  dukes  of  Bretagne.  It  was  repeatedly  taken  and 
retaken  in  the  war  of  Charles  de  Blois  and  .lean  de  Mont- 
foi-t  for  the  succeseion  of  Brefacno.  [Brbtao?ik.1 

V annes  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  two  small  streams 
which  fall  into  the  northernmost  recewof  the  bay  of  Slor- 
bihftii,  two  or  three  miles  Mow  the  towm.  liie  town  itself 
appears  to  be  on  the  point  of  land  formed  bv  the  junction 
of  the  riu'ra.  and  is  surrounded  by  walls,  which  are  in 
CtKxi  presen  ation  : it  has  two  faubourgs  or  suburbs,  larger 
than  the  town  itself,  from  which  one  of  them  is  separated 
by  the  town  wall,  which  is  here  strengthened  by  towers 
«nd  a ditch.  On  the  m»ith  side  of  the  town  ^^e  barren 


heatlis,  and  on  the  south  side  exlentuve  marKhes ; yet  the 
vicinity  alibrdH  some  agreeable  walks  uiul  picturesqua 
objects.  The  streets  are  dark ; the  houses  arc  chiefly  of 
stone,  and,  except  some  on  the  quay,  are  gloomy  and  old. 
The  cathedra)  Is  a Gothic  building,  w hich  Malte-Brun  cha- 
racterises as  heavy  : but  Mrs.  Stotliard  speaks  of  its  * high 
and  tapering  spires.’  The  other  Gothic  buildings  were  for 
the  moat  part  destroyed  at  the  Revolution:  the  ruins  of 
some  of  them  remain. 

The  population  of  the  commune,  in  1826.  was  11.289; 
in  1831,  10,395;  and  in  lKi6.  11.62.3.  The  town  U com- 
mercial rather  than  mamii'acturing,  though  coai>c  wool- 
lens, lacc,  cotton-yam,  calico  and  other  cotton  goods, 
and  hats  are  manufactured.  'Die  port,  formed  by  the 
river,  is  nanow  and  inconvenient ; it  is  lined  by  quays 
faced  with  freestone.  The  pilchard  fishery'  is  carried  on 
to  a considerable  extent,  and  the  small  vessels  to  which 
the  port  is  uccesaible  import  wines  from  Bonleaux, 
brandy,  oil.  soap,  and  colonial  produce ; and  expoil  corn 
and  salt.  Trade  is  carrir‘tl  on  in  hemu,  honey,  wax,  butter, 
cider,  and  iron-wares.  Ships  are  built.  There  are  seve rul 
cattle  and  hcitwe  fairs  in  tlie  year,  at  which  eonsjderable 
business  is  done.  Vannes  has  a subordinate  court  of 
justice  and  a commercial  court : a number  of  fiscal  and 
administrative  government  offices  a high' school  for  the 
commune,  with  a collectiou  of  philosophical  appaiatus;  a 
free  school  for  navigation,  a public  library,  a polymathic 
ooc  iety  for  promoting  the  cultivation  of  science,  literature, 
and  art,  which  has  commenced  the  formation  of  a museum, 
chiefly  of  natuml  liioiory  ; an  hospital,  a theatre,  and  three 
I public  walks. 

Tlie  bishopric  of  Vannes  dates  from  the  fiflfi  century  : 
the  diocese  includes  the  department,  and  the  bi>hop  is  a 
suffragan  of  the  archbinhou  of  Tours. 

The  arrondisseroent  of  V^annes  has  an  area  of  033  square 
miles,  and  comprehends  74  communes:  it  is  divided  into 
11  cantons  or  districts,  each  under  a justice  of  the 
peace:  tlie  population,  in  1831,  was  119,774;  in  1836, 
125,898. 

(Malte-Brun,  G4f>graphie ; Ogee,  Dictionnaire  tie  Bre- 
tagne; Mrs.  C.  Stolhard,  Letters  tvritten  during  ti  Tour 
in  Normandtjy  Britanny^  ; D'Anville,  Sotice  de  TAn- 
cienne  Goule ; Dietionnaire  Gi^graphique  Universd') 

VANNI,  CAVAUERE  FRANCESCO,  one  of  the 
most  (T lehratcd  Italian  punters  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  was  boni  at  Siena,  in  1565,  of  a family 
long  duitinguished  in  the  Sienese  annals  of  punting.  He 
was  first  instructed  by  his  father,  and  after  nis  death,  for 
ashort  lime,  by  his  step-father  Archangelo  Salimbeni : he 
is  then  said  to  Iwvc  studied  with  RartoTomeo  Passarutli  at 
Bologna,  which  Lanzi  qiiesliona  ; and  in  his  sixteenth  year 
he  went  to  Rome  and  unished  his  studies  with  Giovanni 
de'  Vecchi.  H«  ultimately  adopted  the  style  of  Bar^ccio, 
and  became  the  most  distinguished  of  all  tlial  paiiilcr's 
imitators ; though  he  copied  also  some  of  the  works  o' 
Correggio  .'uid  Pamiegiano  at  Parma,  and  if  was  perhaps 
more  owing  to  his  admiration  for  the  works  and  fttyle  of 
Correggio  that  ho  painted  in  the  maimer  of  Baroccio, 
than  from  any  direct  imitation  of  the  latter.  Vaimi  oli- 
tained  such  reputation  at  Siena  by  some  of  the  altar-pici^es 
which  lie  executed  for  its  chuirhes,  that  he  was  invited  bv 
Clement  VIII.  to  Rome,  and  commissioned  by  that  pontiff 
to  paint  a picture  tor  one  of  the  altars  of  8t.  PeteFs.  He 
painted  Simon  Magus  rebuked  by  Peter,  and  gave  such 
satisfaction  that  he  was  created  cavalierc  of  the  order  of 
Chrijit,  liiis  picture  is  still  in  pH>d  preservation,  is  ex- 
ecuted completely  in  the  style  of  Baroccio,  and  is  one  of 
Vanni's  best  wotks.  Other  celebrated  works  by  him  in 
Rome  are — m Santa  (.’eciiia  in  Trasteverc,  the  Flagellation 
of  Christ,  and  the  Death  of  St.  Cecilia ; and  a De^  Christ 
in  Santa  Maria  della  Vallicella.  He  painted  also  some 
celebrated  works  in  Siena,  at  Pisa,  and  at  Pistoia.  His 
picture  of  St.  Haimond  walking  on  the  Sea,  at  San  Dome- 
nico, is  considen»d  the  best  painting  at  Siena.  He  was  als4» 
a skilftil  architect.  He  died  at  Siena  in  1609.  aged  only 
44.  according  to  Baldinucci,  or  40.  according  to  iVArgen- 
ville,  who  gives  1563  as  llie  date  of  his  birth. 

Vanni's  style  was  so  much  like  that  of  Baroccio,  that  even 
good  judges’ have  been  misled  as  to  the  authorbhip  of  sorae 
of  Vanni’s  pictures,  supposing  them  to  be  works  of  Baroc- 
cio. With  however  the  single  exception  of  colouring, 
Vanm  was  upon  the  whole  inferior  to  Baroccio ; and  m 
CO  ouring  he  was  sometimes  hard,  ffis  drawing  in  gene- 
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I wa»  excellent,  but  hju  lew  fuIn«M  than  Baroccio's ; he  VAN  OS,  PIETEK  (JKHARD.  This  liiktingui^bcd 
had  also  lew  vigour  of  conception  and  lew  spirit  of  exccu-  animal-painter  wan  the  wn  of  .Ian  Van  Os.  a clever  floww- 
tion.  painter,  who  wa*  bom  in  1774.  and  died  at  the  Hague  iu 

Vanni  formed  a numerous  achool.  of  which  hU  two  180K.  He  was  also  a marine  painter  and  a poet, 
sons  Michelangelo  and  Raphael  Vanni  were  distinguished  Pieter  Van  ()*  was  bom  at  the  Hague  in  1776,  and  waa 
scholar*.  Both  attained  the  rank  of  cavaliere,  but,  says  taught  painting  by  his  father.  He  selected  Paul  Potter 
Lanzi,  the  yo\mger  was  the  more  de»er\ingof  it.  Raphael  as  Ins  model,  and  copied  his  pictures  assiduously,  and  some 
was  bom  in  1596.  He  paintetl  many  pictures  of  merit  in  of  the  works  of  ('harles  Diijardin.  He  made  such  an  ex* 
Rome;  where,  in  IG.Vi,  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  cellent  copy  of  the  celebrated  voung  bull  by  Potter,  in  the 
Academy  of  St.  Luke.  He  painted  in  the  style  of  Pietro  gallery  of  the  Hague,  that  WHliam  V prince  of  Orange, 
da  Cortona.  purchased  it  and  a cop)’  aAer  Dujardin,  and  placed  them 

Many  of  the  works  of  Francesco  Vanni  have  l>een  en-  in  his  galler)-.  For  a lime,  ow  ing  to  the  disturbed  state  of 
graved  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  engravers;  he  him-  society  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  ccnlui)',  which 
bclf  alv>*  etched  a few  plates.  His  portrait  is  in  the  was  verj’  unfavourable  to  the  arts,  Van  Os  was  forced  to 
jiainter's  portrait  gallerv  at  Florence.  give  up  his  favourite  pursuit  of  animal  painting,  and  to 

VANN^I,  GIOVANSI  B.VTnSl’A,  a Florentine  pain-  take  to  portrait  painting  in  miniature  and  to  tcaclung 
ter,  or,  according  to  others,  a native  of  Pisa,  was  b<»m  in  drawing.  After  a lew  years  however  he  again  commenced 
1.599.  He  was  the  scholar,  first,  of  Jacop>o  da  F.mpdli,  and  pointing  Iandsea})«s,  with  cattle,  sheep,  6cc..  by  which  he 
tiien  of  Christofano  Allori,  in  w'hoee  style  he  painted,  espe-  acepured  a ^reat  reputation.  In  1813  and  1814  he  served 
cially  iu  colouring.  He  excelled  in  imitating,  and  made  a.<t  a t aplam  of  >olunteers.  and  was  prt.wenl  in  sonic 
some  excellent  copies  after  Titian.  Correggio,  and  Paul  engagements,  which  induced  liim  to  try  ms  hand  at  mili- 
Veroncse ; he  etched  some  plates  after  the  two  last,  in  a taiy  subject^  in  which  he  was  not  uiuuccesaful.  Tlic 
spirited  though  carclei*  manner:  the  Marriage  at  Cana,  emperor  Alexander  purchased  a picture  of  him  in  1813.  of 
alter  Paul  Veronese,  dated  1637,  is  his  best  productimi  in  the  entrance  of  the  Cossacks  into  I’trecht.arvd  placed  it  iu 
this  line.  The*  painting  of  San  Lorenzo,  in  the  church  of  his  palace  at  St.  Petersburg.  He  died  in  the  Hague  iu 
San  Simone  at  Florence,  is  considered  his  best  picture  ; but  1839. 

it  is  not  a work  of  the  highest  order.  He  died  in  1660.  The  pictures  of  Van  Os  are  numerous,  and  are  sold  at 

linMinMCc'i,  Xotizi^  d*-' Pro/fSMori dfl  disegni)  da  Chna-  higli  prices:  many  of  them  have  been  engraved.  He 
fn/e  tn  qtid;  Lanzi,  StoHa  Piitorira,  &c. ; D’Argenville,  himself  also  elchcu  many  plates  -of  cattle,  &;c.  in  a ma>- 
Abrigr,  &c. ; Huber.  .\fan$tel  d/t*  AnuxUura,  &c.l  terly  manner  from  his  own  designs,  and  from  the  pictures 

VAN  COST,  JACOB,  the  Elder,  a celebrated  Flemish  of  eminent  painters.  Potter,  Bcrghem.  Ruisdael,  and  others, 
historical  painter,  was  bom  at  Bruges,  in  IGOO,  of  a good  (Dr.  Nagler,  Seuet  AUgememta  Kunatltrr  Lexicon.) 
famiJv.  He  di.stingnished  himself  when  ven,’  young,  and  VANSl.EH.  (VVanslxuen.] 

even  before  his  2Ut  year  was  accounted  one  of  the  best  VANSOMER,  P.\UL,  a Flemish  portrait  painter,  born 

I»ainteri  of  Bniges.  He  copied  some  of  the  pictures  of  at  Antwerp  about  1576.  He  was  instnicted  by  his  brother 
lubeiw  with  such  fidelity,  both  of  colouring  and  execution,  Bernard  \ an-*omer,  a good  painter  of  conver»lion  pieces 
that  his  copies  have  passed,  and  still  )>ass.  for  originals  by  and  portraits,  who  had  studied  in  Italy,  and  U\cd  at  Am- 
that  master.  After  painting  some  time  at  Bniges,  he  sterdara.  Paul  came  to  England  alxmt  the  year  1006,  and 
went  to  Italy,  and  paid  great  attention  to  the  works  of  met  w ith  great  success  here.  He  painted  James  I.,  ami 
Annibal  Carracci  at  Ilome,  and  endeavoured  to  appropriate  many  of  the  principal  statesmen  and  noblemen  of  that 
his  style  of  composition  and  design,  which  he  did  to  a great  time.  There  is  a portrait  of  James  I.  at  Wiiulsor,  a view 
degree.  He  returned  in  1630  to  Broges  w ith  the  reputa-  of  Whitehall  in  the  background  ; and  another  at  Hampton 
tioii  of  a great  painter,  and  was  solicited  for  works  from  Court,  with  some  armour  by  his  side,  painted  in  1615,  a 
nil  rpiarters.  In  163^1  he  was  elected  dean  of  the  corjwra-  superior  picture,  acconling  to  Walpole.  'Hiere  is  also  at 
tion  of  painters  of  Bruges,  HU  pictures  are  very  nurae-  Hampton  Court  a portrait  of  the  queen  of  James  I.  with  a 
rous,  though  on  a large  kale  : hU  design  and  chiaroscuro  horse  and  dogs,  by  Vansomer;  which  is  imitated,  saj-s 
were  good,  and  hU  colouring  rich  and  fresh  in  the  carna-  Walpole,  in  the  tajHistry  at  Houghton.  Tlie  same  writer 
tions;  but  his  draperies  arc  sometimes  raw  and  careless,  mentions  Hkewii,e  the  following  pictures  by  this  painter  :— 
Some  of  his  pictures  arc  exccut(Hl  with  such  iKildnesa,  that  l..ord  Chancellor  Bacon,  and  his  brother  Nicholas,  at  Gor- 
they  are  scarcely  intelligible  except  at  a considerable  dis-  hainbury  (there  is  a portrait  of  Bacon  by  Vansomer,  in 
tance.  when  their  effect  U masterly;  others,  on  the  con-  the  collection  of  Earl  Cowper  at  Pansanger) ; the  Marquis 
trar)’,  are  highly  finished,  and  the  colours  are  well  blended,  of  Hamilton  with  a white  staff,  at  Hamnton  (.'ourt ; the 
HU  picture*  have  few  figures,  are  well  composed,  and  are  lord  chamberlain,  William,  earl  ofPembroKe,  at  St.  James's, 
unencumbered  with  unnecessary  accessories:  the  landscape  an  admirable  portrait ; and  in  W'^alpole's  opinion,  a whole 
of  his  backgrounds  was  painted  by  other  masters ; the  ar-  length  at  Chatsworth  of  the  first  earl  of  Devonsliire  in  hU 
chitecture,  m which  he  excelled,  by  himself.  There  are  rob«,  though  ascribed  to  Mytens,  worthy  of  the  nencil  of 
many  of  hU  works  at  Bruges  ; in  the  Hfipilal  de  St.  Jean  Vandyck,  and  one  of  the  finest  single  figure*  he  luul  ever 
there  are  several,  some  of  which  arc  among  his  best  pieces,  seen.  He  mentions  also  a portrait  of  Anne  of  Denmark. 
In  one  of  the  halls  of  justice  at  Bruges  there  is  a picture  of  the  queen  of  James  I.,  with  a prospect  of  tlie  vve&t  end  of 
the  condemnation  of  a criminal,  which  U conriclered  Van  St.  Paula. 

Oost's  master|)iece.  He  was  equally  excellent  as  a portrait  Vansomer  died  in  London,  and  was  burieil  in  St. 
painter.  He  died  in  1691.  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  as  appears  by  the  register  : ‘ Jan. 

VAN  OOST,  JACOB,  the  Younger,  son  of  the  elder  5,  1621.  Paulu*  Vansomer,  pictor  eximius.  sepultus  fuit 
Van  Oost,  was  bom  at  Bmges  in  1637.  He  wss  first  in-  in  ecclesid.*  (Walpole,  Anecdotes  qf  Pai«/i/i^  in  Eng’ 
stnicted  by  hU  father,  then  studied  two  years  in  Paris,  and  land.) 

afterwards  spent  some  time  in  Home.  After  his  return  to  VAN  SWIETEN.  [SwimtN.] 

Bruges  he  for  a short  time  assisted  his  father ; but  having  VANUCCHI.  ISarto.] 

determined  to  e^tabli5h  himself  at  Paris,  he  set  out  for  VANUDEN,  LUCAS,  a distinguUhed  Flemish  land- 

that  capital  in  1673.  He  however  delayed  upon  hU  road  scape  nainter,  bom  at  Antwerp  in  135J6.  He  wm  in- 
at  Lille  to  paint  a few  portraits,  which  brought  him  so  struclea  by  hU  father,  who  was  also  a landscape  painter; 
many  sitters  and  other  engagements,  that  he  fixed  himself  but  not  satisfied  with  the  preceptsof  art,  he  wasconstantly 
in  that  place,  and  remained  there  forty  yeara,  until  after  in  the  fields,  from  sunrise  until  sunset,  sketching  all  the 
the  dcatn  of  his  wife.  He  returned  to  his  native  place  in  striking  effects  of  nature,  and  he  made  valuable  use  of  hU 
1713,  the  year  of  hU  death,  and  the  seventy-sixth  of  his  Htudies  in  his  paintings.  Rubens  was  a great  admirer  of 
age.  The  younger  Van  Oost  was  also  an  able  painter  in  the  works  ot  Vanuden ; he  employed  him  to  |>aint  skies 
history’  and  in  portrait,  but  his  historical  pieces  are  not  and  landscajR^s  in  many  of  his  pictures,  which  Vanuden 
numerous.  Hi.*  style  was  like  that  of  his  father,  but  he  adapted  admirably  to  the  style  of  Rubens.  Rubens  also 
painted  xvith  a better  impasto,  and  his  draperies  are  very  inserted  figures  in  the  pictures  of  Vanuden,  although  he 
■uperior.  His  figures  are  correct  and  expressive.  himself  was  a good  figure-}>ainter. 

{Vii^TLmyf^LaViedeaPeintrea  FUxmanda,%cc.\  Watelet  His  paintings  arc  dislinguiBhed  for  their  lightness  of 
ot  Levesque.  Dictionnaire  dea  Arta  de  Peinture^  &c. ; touch,  clearness  and  truth  of  colouring,  and  fur  pure  skies 
Notice  dea  Tableotu- qui  compoamt  Le  Mmie  d«  L'Udpital  and  light  easy  foliage.  He  painted  large  and  emaJl 
CtvU  de  S.  Jean  d Brugea.)  pictures,  adapting  his  touch  to  the  size  and  nature  of  lus 
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compoidtion,  but  his  small  pieces  are  more  characteristic 
of  hi9  style:  he  was  fond  oi  extensive  and  distant  scenes. 
Vanuden  also  etched  some  landscapes  in  a masterly 
manner,  some  ori^nal  designs,  and  some  after  Kubciu 
and  Titian.  The  date  of  his  death  is  not  known,  l>ut  he 
died  after  1662.  (Descamps,  Za  Vie  dea  Peintres  FlatnancU, 
&c. ; Huber,  Mnmiel  dea  Amaieura,  &c.) 

VAiN  UTRECHT,  ADRIAN,  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1599, 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguislied  of  the  Flemish  painters 
of  still-life.  He  painted  fruit,  flowers,  ahell-ftsn,  dead 
game,  birds,  &c.,  sometimes  together  and  sometimes  sepa- 
rately, with  such  remarkable  truth  and  freedom  of  touch, 
and  elegance  of  composition,  that  he  received  many  more 
orders  than  he  could  execute.  Tlie  best  of  his  pictures 
were  purchased  by  the  king  of  Spain,  and  taken  to  that 
coimtiy’ : they  are  veiy  scarce,  are  rarely  met  with  at 
auctions,  and  arc  sold  for  high  prices.  lie  excelled  in 
birds  of  all  descriptions.  He  died  rich,  at  Antwerp,  in 
1651.  With  the  exception  of  Snydew,  Van  Utrecht  was 
superior  to  all  other  painters  in  his  line.  (Houbraken, 
fir»ote  Schouburgh,  &c. ; Descampa,  La  Vie  det  Peintrea 
Fitvminds!,  &c.^ 

VAN  VEEN,  or  VAF/NIUS,  OTHO,  called  also  Otto- 
venlus,  a distinguished  painter,  bom  at  Leyden  in  15"i0, 
according  to  Houbraken,  or  15.56,  according  to  Dc  Piles 
and  others ; Van  Mander  says  he  was  -17  in  1604.  His 
father  was  liurgomaster  of  Leyden,  and  his  mother  was  of 
a distinguished  lamily  of  Amsterdam.  Van  Veen  was 
inatmet^  in  letters  by  I^ropsonius,  private  secretan*  to 
the  bishop  of  Liege,  and  was  taught  drawing  by  Isaac 
Claes  or  Nicolas,  and  painting  by  Jost  Van  Wingen.  His 
father  sent  him  to  Liege  in  his  fiOeunth  year,  where  he 
H'mained  three  years  in  the  house  of  the  bishop.  Cardinal 
Groosbeck,  who  then  sent  him  to  Rome  with  letters  to 
('ordinal  Madnccio,  by  whom  he  was  well  received.  In 
Rome  Van  Veen  studied  with  Federigo  Ziicchero;  and 
after  spending  eight  years  in  Italy,  he  visited  Vienna,  w here 
the  emperor  wished  to  detain  him  in  his  service  : he  visited 
also  Munich  and  (Jologne,  where  he  likewise  had  flatter- 
ing offers  to  induce  him  to  remain,  but  which  his  desire 
to  settle  in  his  own  country  compelled  him  to  decline. 
He  settled  at  Brussels,  in  the  service  of  Alessandro  Famese, 
duke  of  Parma,  and  governor  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands, 
of  whom  he  painted  a full  length  in  armour,  which  ob- 
tained him  a great  reputation.  After  the  death  of  the 
duke  of  Parma,  Van  Veen  removed  to  Antwerp,  esta- 
blished an  academy  there,  and  painted  many  pictures  for 
its  churches.  Ruliens  attended  his  academy.  When  the 
Archduke  Albert  of  Austria,  who  succeeded  the  duke  of 
Parma  as  governor,  made  his  public  entry  into  Antwerp, 
Van  Veen  designed  the  triumphant  arches  which  were 
erected  u|K>n  tlie  occasion : ami  the  duke  was  jhi  well 
satisfied  with  the  devices,  that  he  invited  Van  Veen  to 
Brussels,  and  appointed  him  master  of  the  mint  there.  He 
painted  the  portraits  of  Albert,  and  of  his  wife,  the  infanta 
Isalndla,  daughter  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  which  were  sent 
to  James  I.  of  England,  i^uis  XIII.  invited  Van  Veen 
to  Paris,  but  he  declined  to  leave  the  archduke. 

Van  Veen  died  at  Brussels  in  1634,  aged  78,  or.  accord- 
ing to  Houbraken.  in  1829.  He  left  two  daughters,Ger- 
Inide  and  Cornelia,  who  both  distinguished  themseWcMin 
painting ; Gertrude  painted  her  father's  portrait,  which 
nas  been  engraved. 

Tliere  are  several  paintings  by  Van  Veen  at  Antwerp ; 
and  in  the  cathedral  of  Leyden  there  is  a Supper  of  the 
Lord,  which  is  considered  a good  work ; he  excelled  in 
invention  and  in  chiaroscuro.  His  imagination  was  verv’ 
fertile  : his  designs  arc  verj’  numerous ; a list  of  them,  with 
the  Life  of  Van  Veen,  was  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1882, 
in  a work  entitled  * Acod^mie  des  Sciences  et  des  Arts,’  &c., 
bv  Isaac  Bullart.  Among  them  are  emblems  of  Horace  : 

‘ !Zinnebrrlden  getrokken  uit  Horatius  Flaccus,'  &c.,  103 

Slates,  with  text  illustrations  in  I,atin,  Dutch,  and  French. 

[any  of  the  designs  are  ingenious  in  their  invention,  and 
skilful  in  their  composition,  but  the  plates  are  barlly  exe- 
cuted. He  designed  also  emblems  of  divine  and  profane 
love  ; and  thirty-two  illustrations  of  the  life  of  llionias 
Aquinas.  He  published  also  a hifstoiy  of  the  war  of  the 
Batavians  under  Clamhus  Civilis  against  the  Romans,  from 
Tacitus,  with  forty  illustrations;  and  the  history  of  ‘ The 
Seven  Twin  Sons  of  I.ara,'  likewise  with  forty  illustrations, 
which  were  engraved  by  Antonio  Tempesta.  Felibien,  in 
his  * Entretiens  sur  les  V ies  des  plus  etiibres  Peintres,’  has 


extracted  part  of  this  work,  relating  tlie  storj-  and  de- 
scribing the  subject  of  each  plate.  In  the  Pinakothek  at 
Munich  there  are  six  small  allegorical  paintings  of  the 
triumph  of  the  Roman  church  by  Van  Veen ; curious 
de»igns,  but  extremely  cold  and  blue  in  colouring.  Van 
Veen  was  ver)’  fond  of  allegorical  and  emblematical  repre- 
sentations, and  Reynolds  supposes  that  Rubens  acquired  his 
taste  for  the  same  subjects  from  him.  In  the  cathedral  at 
Bruges  there  is  a Nativity  by  Van  Yeen,  of  which  Rey- 
nolds observes : — ‘ Many  parts  of  this  picture  bring  to 
mind  the  manner  of  Rubens,  particularly  the  colouring  of 
the  arm  of  one  of  the  shepherds;  but  in  comnarUon  of 
Rubens  it  is  but  a lame  performance,  and  would  not  be 
worth  mentioning  here,  but  from  its  being  the  wor"k  of 
a man  who  had  the  honour  to  be  the  master  of  Rubens.’ 
VANVITELLI.  LUIGI,  a very  distinguished  architect, 
inasmuch  he  erected  one  of  tKe  roost  extensive  edifices 
of  the  eighteenth  centuiy*,  in  which  however  it  must  be 
admitted  the  greatness  ol'^the  opjiortunity  was  not  eaualled 
by  his  talent.  Though  he  may  be  considered  an  Italian, 
Luigi  was  of  Flemish  origin,  his  father  being  a native  of 
Utrecht,  whose  real  name  was  Van  Witel,  aflerwards 
Italianized  by  a slight  alteration.  Gasparo,  the  elder  Van- 
vitelli,  was.l>om  in  L'trceht  in  1647,  and  going  to  Italy  for 
improvement  in  his  profe«ion  as  a painter,  fixed  his  resi- 
[ dencu  at  Naples,  where  he  acquired  consiilerable  repute 
{ for  his  ability  in  landscape  and  architectural  subjects.  He 
was  familiarly  known  ns  Vanpitelli  degli  Occhmliy  on  ac- 
count of  his  always  wearing  spectacles,  without  which  he 
could  hardly  see  ; yet  he  continued  to  paint  alter  he  had 
reached  a ver}'  advanced  age,  and  indeed  after  he  had  sub- 
mitted  to  an  unsuccessful  operation  on  one  eye,  the  sight 
of  which  he  entirely  lost.  He  died  in  1736,  at  Uie  age  of 
eiglity-nine. 

HIh  son  Luigi  was  born  at  Nnplw  in  17tX),  and  lH*gan 
while  a child  to  display  a strong  inclination  and  consider- 
i able  aptitude  for  art.  in  which  he  was  encouraged  and 
instructed  by  his  father.  So  great  was  his  proficiency, 
that  at  the  age  of  twenty  he  was  employed  ny  Cardinal 
Aequaviva  to  paint  some  frescoes  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Ce- 
cilia ; and  he  aflerwards  made  some  of  the  cartoons  from 
celebrated  pictures,  preparatory  to  their  being  copied  on  a 
larger  scale,  in  mosaic,  for  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  About 
this  period  too  he  began  to  study  architecture  under 
FilipjM  Tvam,  one  of  the  most  noted  in  his  profc.«sion. 
His  nrst  architectxiral  work  was  the  restoration  of  the  Pa- 
lazzo Albani  at  Urbino,  for  the  Cardinal  di  San  Clemente ; 
besides  which  he  erected  two  churches  in  that  city,  S. 
Francesco  and  S.  Domenico,  works  that  led  to  his  obtaining 
the  apjKiintment  of  architect  to  St.  Peter’s  at  the  age  of 
twenty-six.  He  was  also  associated  with  Niceolo  Salvi  in 
the  undertaking  for  conducting  the  water  of  the  Vermieino 
^ to  Rome.  About  the  tame  time  there  was  a competition 
I of  all  the  most  eminent  architects  of  the  day  for  a 
facade  for  the  church  of  S.  Giovanni  I.aterano  at  Rome, 
to  which  both  Salvi  and  Vanvitelli  sent  in  designs;  and, 

' according  to  a memoir  on  the  subject  by  the  latter,  their 
de.sigii8  were  approved  : but  the  first  decision  was  set 
aside  by  the  pope,  who  determined  in  favour  of  that  by 
Galilei ; yet  not  so  much,  it  is  said,  on  account  of  its  archi- 
tectural merit  as  for  private  reasons.  However,  neither 
Salvi  nor  Vanvitelli  was  overlooked  : the  former  was  em- 
ployed upon  the  fountain  of  Trevi ; the  other  sent  to  im- 
rove  the  harbour  and  public  works  at  Ancona,  where  he 
uilt  the  celebrated  lazaretto,  a pentagomil  structure,  and 
repaired  and  altered  some  clmrebes  and  cha|)els.  He  was 
likewise  occupied  with  many  employments  of  a similar 
nature  at  Macerata,  Perugia,  resaio.  and  Siena.  When  at 
Milan,  in  1745,  he  made  a design  for  the  fac^ade  of  the 
Duomo.  in  which  he  cndeavonretl  to  keep  something  of 
the  character,  if  not  of  the  style,  of  the  rest  of  the  edifice ; 
but  it  was  neither  carried  into  execution  at  the  time,  nor 
aflerwards  followed  in  the  actual  facade  begun  by  Leo- 
poldo  Poliak  and  completed  byZanuJa  and  Amati.  At 
Rome  his  most  important  worlc  was  the  convent  of  S. 
Agostino ; but  he  also  executed  there,  for  the  Portuguese 
ambassador,  a most  .superb  chapel,  which  was  conveyed  to 
Portugal,  and  there  re-erected  in  the  church  of  the  Jesuits 
at  Lisbon. 

Such  was  the  reputation  he  had  now  obtained,  that 
when  the  king  of  Naples,  aflerwards  Charles  III.  of  Spain, 
determined  to  erect  a palace  at  Caserta  that  should  be 
upon  a scale  hardly  inferior  to  that  of  any  other  edifice  of 
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the  kind  in  Europe,  he  tX  once  made  choice  of  Vaovitelli 

the  architect,  and  the  first  stone  was  laid,  Jan.  28(li. 
I7f>i 

'fins  vast  pile  is  an  unbroken  narallelo^ram  of  uni> 
form  design,  all  its  fronts  being  nearly  similar  in  their  ele- 
vatioiu:  those  facnns:  the  noi-th  and  south  are  7>t0  feet,  the 
others  57U  in  lenf^h.aitd  the  general  height  of  the  building 
is  102  feet,  which  is  however  increased  to  1G2  at  the  angles, 
where  there  is  a square  pavilion,  forming  a second  order. 
The  elevations  consist  of  a very  lofty  basement,  comprising 
a groumi->floor  and  mezKHuine ; and  above  that  an  Ionic 
order  with  two  series  of  windows,  and  meuanine  windows 
m the  frieze.  Although  it  may  be  considered  in  some  re- 
bueet  as  the  principal  front,  since  it  faces  a bpacious  semi- 
eiliptical  piazza  enclosed  by  a uniform  range  of  buildings 
for  lodgings  and  stables,  the  south  front  is  leas  decorated 
than  ttiat  towards  the  gardens,  for  it  has  columns  only  in 
the  centre  and  at  tiie  extremities,  while  in  the  other  the 
Older  is  continued  tluunghout  in  pilasters  as  well 
/‘olumns ; yet  the  degree  of  unity  thus  kept  up  is  attended 
with  a ver\*  great  drawback,  for  the  narrower  mten-olumnh 
between  the  centre  and  end  breaks  cause  the  others  to 
appear  offensively  wide,  and  those  parts  of  the  comp<»siti(m 
where  there  ought  to  have  been  greater  richness  to  look 
poor  and  straggling : this  u particularly  th*e  case  with 
regard  to  the  centre,  which  is  only  three  intercoiuinns  in 
widtti:  therefore  tliat  and  its  peaiment  become  insignifi- 
cant in  comparison  with  the  entire  mass,  a defect  which  is 
further  increased  by  the  end  pavilions  being  so  much 
loltier.  Ow  ing  to  the  great  height  of  the  basement,  the 
cornice  of  the  oiiler  (winch  is  ver>'  plain  and  poor  in  itself  i 
fomib  no  adequate  finish  to  the  general  elevation;  and 
even  if  the  entablature  be  considered  only  in  relation  to 
the  orvler,  iiidepiuidenlly  of  the  basement,  it  isdisHgured 
by  the  small  mezzanine  windows  in  its  frieze.  Internally 
the  general  plan  is  divided  into  four  spaeious  courts  by 
other  ranges  of  building  from  north  to  south  and  from  east 
to  west,  at  whose  intenM'ction  there  is  a large  and  luily 
octagon  crowned  by  a dome  ; but  though  this  last  shows 
itself  M Ml  imjKvrlant  feature  when  seen  in  geometrical 
elevation,  where  it  breaks  the  outline,  and  pvesa  towering 
central  mass,  it  is  entirely  lost  in  the  building,  except  it)  a 
very  distant  view  of  it,  and  can  be  seen  only  from  the  inner 
courts,  a circumstance  the  less  to  be  regretted,  because  it 
is  very  ugly.  Tliat  part  of  the  building  forms  a large 
octangular  vestibule,  with  the  grand  staircase  on  one  side 
hihI  the  chapel  onthe  other;  aiidlbesennil  the  upper  vesti- 
bule are  by  far  the  most  striking  and  scenic  portions  of  the 
interior,  the  rest  only  presenting  long  enfilades  of  rooms, 
with  little  remarkable  in  point  of  architecture.  With  the 
greatness  of  mere  quantity,  Caserta  is  deficient  in  grmideur 
of  quality : except  thoi^  pointed  out,  its  faults  arc  fi-w  ; but 
its  i)«auties  also  arc  few  : therefore,  considering  what  ample 
MTope  was  affortled  the  architect,  he  must  be  considered  to 
have  failed — at  lea>,t  comparatively,  ^'anvitelli  published 
a Urge  folio  volume  of  the  plans,  &c.  in  17i>7,  under  the 
title  of  ‘ Dichiaraiione  de’  Disegni  del  Reale  Palazzo  di 
Caserta.’ 

Resides  tnc  palace  itself  and  the  subordinate  buildings 
attached  to  iU  he  executed  at  Caserta  one  of  the  most 
stupendous  works  of  its  kind  ever  undertaken  in  modem 
times,  namely,  the  aqueduct,  or  ranges  of  aqueducts,  com- 
menced in  1733,  in  order  to  supply  the  palace  with  water. 
His  labourb  at  C^rla  led  to  his  being  employed  on  many 
other  works  at  Naples,  the  principal  of  wnicn  are  the  ca- 
valry-barracks, near  the  Ponte  Maddeicna,  and  the  three 
churches  of  S.  Marcellino,  Della  Rotonda,  and  La  Nun- 
ziata.  Among  those  at  other  places  are  the  public  hail  at 
Brescia  and  the  bridge  at  Benevento.  Few  architects  Iiave 
enjoyed  a more  prosperous  career ; yet.  shortly  before  Iiih 
dcatn,  which  happened  March  1st,  1773.  he  had  the  morti- 
fication to  incur  a severe  stigma  upon  his  profe>«iaaal  cha- 
racter, being  condemned  at  Rome  to  pay  the  .sum  of  3cMK) 
crowns  for  having  estimated  the  repairs  of  the  aqueiluct  ol 
Acqua  Felice  at  only  Jtxxi,  though  the  actual  expense  was 
22,WX)  crowns. 

iMilizia,  riie:  Quatreuicre  de  Qmnty,  Ifisfoiret^c.des 
pius  Cf/citn't  Arr.httrctrii : Kuiulltloit,  1K24.) 

VAPOUR.  Tliere  ore  many  substances,  both  fluid 
mid  solid,  which  when  exposed  to  the  air  or  to  the  more 
powerful  agency  of  Ileal  are  gradually  but  totally  dis- 
sipated. owing  to  their  particles  assuming  the  state  of 
vapeur  by  what  U termed  spuntanfous  evaporation.  A 


vapour  then  counts  of  jionderable  matter  combined  with 
suSiclciil  specific  heat  to  enable  it  to  retain  its  aeiiform 
cxislcneo  ; we  have  already  [Gas]  given  a similar  defini- 
tion of  a gas.  Tlic  question  then  naturally  arises,  In  wliat  do 
vapoifrs  differ  from  gases  ? The  answer  is,  tliat  the  dif- 
ference is  a conventional  one,  being  of  degree  only,  and 
not  of  kind : thus  when  atmospheric  air  containing,  as  it 
always  docs  the  vapour  of  water,  is  suddenly  cooled  by 
exposure  to  a colder  sulislance,  the  water  wnicli  it  con- 
tained in  the  state  of  invisible  vapour  is  deposited  in  Uie 
stale  of  palpable  water  on  the  colder  body  ; we  say  then 
aqueous  vapour  or  the  vapour  of  water,  and  not  aqueouv 
giis.  No  similar  change  is  produced,  by  this  abstraction  of 
heat,  in  the  form  of  the  constituents  of  the  air,  and  they 
are  therefore  termed  gabcous  bodies  or  gases.  The  dif- 
ference however,  wc  repeat,  is  one  of  degree  only,  for  many 
giMi'Ous  bodies  [Gas]  which  liad  been,  not  many  yeart 
since,  considered  as  permanently  elastic  as  atmospheric  air. 
have  been  diown  by  the  imporiant  investigations  of  Dr. 
Faraday  to  be  reducible  to  liquids ; and  additional  experi- 
ments  have  even  shown  that  carbonic  acid  gas,  vibich  r«- 
(|uires  a pressure  of  3.5  atmempheres  to  render  it  fluid,  may 
articular  management  be  converted  into  a solid, 
practical  difleience  between  a vapour  and  a gas  i» 
illustrated  by  the  use  of  the  vainiur  of  water,  and  its  sub- 
sequent condensation,  as  a uiotivc-|Kmer  in  the  steam- 
engine.  No  known  gaseous  lx>dy  could  be  employed  with 
the  «uue  advantage,  oivjng  to  the  great  degree  of  prctoure 
and  cold  required  for  its  condeimtron. 

Evapoiation,  both  spontaneous  and  aitiflcial,  and  csjic- 
cially  the  latter,  is  cinpluyetl  in  numerous  manufacturu^^ 
and  chemical  pioceiw*.  When,  for  example,  conimoo 
salt  is  prepiixcd  from  hca-water,  it  is  ex{>ofied  in  Uie  fir>t 
instance  (o  the  air  in  shallow  clay  pits,  by  which  spon- 
taneous evaporation  takes  place : and  this  occurs  to  the 
greatest  extent  in  hot  w callier,  ami  when  the  surface*  of 
the  brine  is  agitated  hy  the  wind.  It  is  found  however 
that  spontaneous  evaporetion  can  be  carried  on  with  ad- 
vantage to  a certain  extent  only  ; ami  when  tills  point  is 
arrived  at,  the  operation  of  salt-making  is  finlshea  by  re- 
moving the  concentrated  brine  to  iron  vessels,  in  which 
, the  evaporation  is  artificially  conducted  by  the  application 
of  heat,  the  vaporization  bem^  greater  as  the  temperature 
is  higher,  till  the  boiling-point  is  arrived  at,  when  it  U 
greatest. 

Evaporation  is  used  for  numerous  purposes  and  pro- 
cesses, and  in  different  modes,  according  to  the  substances 
operated  on  and  the  objects  to  be  attained.  Wlien  con- 
trivances are  adopted  for  condensing  the  whole  or  any 
portion  of  an  cvapui  ated  liquid,  the  {irucess  is  termed  dis- 
tillation, and  the  endsaccomplUhed  by  it  are  various.  When, 
for  example,  water  is  distifled.  it  is  for  the  pmqiose  ol 
s(*parating  tlie  saline  ami  earthy  impurities,  which  nut 
being  vaporizalde,  remain  in  the  body  of  the  still,  while 
the  pure  vapour  of  the  water  is  condensed  by  cooling  in 
the  worm  : so  again,  w hen  wine  is  suhinitteil  to  distillation 
it  is  for  the  puxpo»c  of  evapoiating  and  subsequently  con- 
densing the  spirit  or  brandy  from  the  water  and  the  colour- 
ing-matter. when  heil)6,as  lavender,  peppermint,  &c.,ut 
heak*tl  with  water  in  a still,  the  oil  and  water  rise  in 
vapour  and  are  condensed ; when  turpentine  is  similarly 
treated,  a volatile  oil  rises  in  vapour,  while  the  reidn  or 
rosin,  not  being  volatile,  remains  in  the  still.  Vaporizaliun 
in  the  form  of  distillation  is  also  largely  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  v arious  acids,  such  as  the  nitric  acid,  hydro- 
chloric acid,  fcc. 

When  solid  bodies  arc  vaporized  and  subsequently 
condeu'ied,  the  operation  is  tenned  nubiwfaiitjn,Mid  it 
resorted  to  with  uitTerent  intentions  as  for  the  purification 
of  camphor  and  the  preparation  of  cuiTOsive  sublimate  and 
calomel. 

It  will  be  evident  on  slight  consideration  that  vessel* 
of  vciy  different  materials  and  construction  must  be  cm- 
ployeif  in  evaporation,  distillation,  and  sublimation,  and 
a -cording  to  the  nature  of  the  sulndanuc  operated  on. 
Tlius  the  first  stage  of  tlie  concentration  of  sulphuric  acid 
is  condiict(*d  in  Icail,  the  concluding  one  in  glass  or  pla- 
tinum ; saline  solutions  arc  evaporated  to  tlie  crv.*i1aIUzing 
point  in  lend  or  copper ; the  caustic  alkalis  in  iron  or 
^Iver ; the  distillation  of  spirits  in  copper,  that  of  acids  in 
iron,  earthenware,  or  glass ; while  tlie  preparation  of  com- 
mon .«atl  is  completed  on  vcM.ets  of  iron. 

VAPOUR  BA'IH.  [B.W1J.] 
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VAR,  a department  of  France,  in  the  soutlj-eastem  : 
comer  of  the  kingdom.  It  U hotimied  on  the  north  by  llie 
department  of  Ba.»«eii  Alpes : on  the  north-east  t>v  llte 
county  of  Nice,  now  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia, 
from  which  it  is  partly  separated  by  the  river  Var.  which 
gives  name  to  the  department;  on  the  »onth-ea«l  and 
south  by  the  Mediteiranean  Sea  ; and  on  the  west  by  the 
department  of  Bouchc*  duRhOnc.  Its  form  approximates  ’ 
to  a quadrangle.  Its  greatest  lenj^h  i«  from  east-north- [ 
east  to  wcst-soiith-west,  from  the  junction  of  the  rivere  ! 
Estcron  and  Var  to  the  bonier  of  the  department  of  | 
Bouthos  Uu  RhGne  in  a line  between  Brignolfes  and  Mar- 
seille. Kl  miles.  Tliis  is  the  extreme  length  of  the  quad- 
rangle ; the  extreme  breadth  i*  from  ('ape  Sicic,  near 
Toulon,  to  the  north-west  comer  of  the  department  on  the 
bank  of  the  Durance,  49  miles.  The  ucpaitmcnt,  in-' 
eluding  Its  islands,  lies  Iwtween  42“  57'  and  43“  55'  N. ' 
lat.,  and  between  5“  41'  and  7“  15'  K.  long.  The  area  of 
the  department  is  estimated  at  2H14  scniare  miles,  which  is  i 
considerably  above  the  avenge  of  the  French  departments,  I 
and  is  nearly  equal  to  the  conjoint  areas  of  the  three  ' 
English  counties  of  Gloucc45ter,  Worcester,  and  Hcrcfortl.  j 
The  jK)pulation.  in  1826,  was  311,(K>5 ; in  1831,  317,501 ; 
and  in  1836,  323,404;  showing  an  increase  in  tlie  last 
periosl  of  five  years  of  5903,  or  less  than  two  per  cent., 
and  giving  115  inhabitants  to  a square  mite.  In  amount  ' 
and  density  of  population  it  it  very  far  below  the  average  j 
of  the  departments  of  France  ; in  amount  it  is  inferior  to  ' 
the  single  county  of  Gloucester,  the  most  populou-s,  and  in 
den.ri1y  to  that  of  Hereford,  the  most  thinly  peopled  of 
Uie  three  English  counties  with  which  we  have  compared 
it.  Draguignan,  the  capital,  is  412  miles  in  a straight  line 
soufh-soiilh-eajit  of  I*aris.  or  552  miles  by  the  road  through 
Bens,  Atixenc.  I.yon,  Valence,  Avignon,  .Aix.  and  Brig- 
nolles  : in  43“  31'  N.  lat.  and  6“  29'  E.  long. 

Tlie  const  of  this  department  is  rocky,  and  is  skirted  by 
numerous  islands.  From  the  mouth  of  tlu-  Var,  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  department,  to  Cape  de  la 
Gnroupe,  the  coa*t  form*  an  open  bav,  on  the  shore  of 
which  is  the  antient  town  of  Antibes.  Westward  of  Capo 
dc  In  Garoupe  are  the  somewhat  deeper  bays  of  Juan  and  I 
Napoule,  separated  from  each  other  by  a small  intervening  1 
heatdland,  and  protected  seaward  by  the  Lcrins  islands, 
comprehending  the  islands  of  Ste.  M.'irgucrito  and  St. 
HOnomt,  with  some  smaller  ones.  These  idr.nds  arc  de- 
fended bv  a fort,  and  further  protected  by  the  surrounding 
rocks:  they  abound  with  rabbits  and  pailridgi's.  St. 
Honorat  has  its  name  from  a monattery  founded  early  in 
the  fifth  centur)' by  St.  Honorat  or  Honoratus,  bishop  of 
Arles  : Ste,  Marguerite,  which  is  nearest  in-shore,  acquired  * 
notoriety  as  one  of  the  places  of  confinement  of  the  pii-  : 
soner  with  the  Iron  MasK.  Some  other  small  giilfs  as  the  • 
port  of  Agay,  the  gulf  of  Fr^jus.  the  gulf  of  Qrimaiul,  and 
the  Toadstea'd  of  Hy^rcs,  lie  to  the  west  of  the  gulf  of 
Naijoule.  The  roadsteatl  of  Hyeres  is  bounded  on  the  west 
by  the  peninsula  of  Giens.which  is  connected  w’ith  the  main- 
land hy  a low  sandy  isthmus,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  the 
ftnng  or  lagoon  of  Pesqmer.  Off  the  roadstead  He  the  Hvdrcs 
islands,  of  which  the  cniefare  the  lledu  Levant,  ordu  Vent, 
ordu  Titan,  the  11c  dePortocros,  and  the  lie  de  Porqucrollcs. 
[H\'fcR*s.j  West  of  the  peninsula  of  Giens  are  the  road- 
stead of  Giens  and  the  harbour ofToulon  [Toulon],  at  the 
entrance  of  which  are  capes  C’arcaraine  and  Cepol  or  Sepof , 
and  west  of  which  are  Cape  Sici^  and  the  lies  de»  Kmbier. 
The  coast  is  for  the  most  part  high,  hut  some  of  the  hays 
pre;»ent  a low  sandy  shore.  There  are  several  small  sea- 
ports, but  none  of  any  importance  except  Toulon. 

The  department  is  mountainous.  A branch  of  the  Alps 
extends  from  east  to  west  through  the  department,  and 
separates  the  valley  of  the  Argens  and  the  tracts  watered 
by  the  Siagne.  T.oup.  and  Var,  all  of  wliich  flow  Into  the 
Meditermncan  from  the  valley  of  the  Durance,  which  be- 
longs to  the  river-basin  of  the  Another  range  of 

mountains  parallel  to  the  above,  and  known  as  ‘ I.cs  Monts  1 
des  Mantes,’  extends  along  the  coast  between  Hyeres  and  | 
Frf-jus,  separating  the  coast  from  the  valley  of  the  Argens,  | 
whicli  river  after  draining  the  valley  in  its  cadern  course 
turns  to  the  south-east  and  flows  past  the  eastern  extremity 
of'LcsMoiils  des  Maures’ into  the  Mediterranean  near 
Frfjus.  A group  of  mountains  forming  the  continuation 
of  • Les  Monts  des  Maures,’  extending  north-eastward  tVoro 
Frejus,  is  known  as  Mont  Esterel.  mu!  is  distinguished  by 
its  picturesque  character.  The  hill  of  Faron,  immediately 


! above  Toulon,  rises  to  the  height  of  nearly  1400  feet ; and 
' Mont  Caoumc,  near  the  same  town,  is  2606 feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  summit  of  the  mountain  I.a  Sainte 
Bauine,  which  is  more  inland,  and  close  upon  the  bound- 
ary of  this  department  and  the  dejrartnient  of  Rouches  du 
Rfiutie,  is  32^  feet : and  the  mountain  of  Sainte  Victoire, 
on  the  same  boundaiy  farther  north.  >s  3125  feel.  The 
coaM  eastward  from  *ruulon  is  occupii'd  by  the  primary 
and  lower  secondary  formations,  and  presents  in  many 
parts  a rugged  and  sterile  soil : in  the  more  inlaml  ports 
these  formal  ions  are  covered  hy  the  limestones  and  other 
secondary  rock.*  which  intervene  between  the  cretaceous 
and  the  carboniferous  groups. 

Among  the  minerals  of  the  department  are  coal  ami 
lignite,  hut  the  coal-nfines  (of  which  there  are  only  two) 
were  not  worked  in  IKt^l  or  18^.  Tliere  were  in  1834 
seven  lignite-mines,  three  of  them  at  work,  giving  employ- 
ment to  48  labourers,  and  producing  in  the  year  1420  tons 
of  lignite,  worth  on  the  average  lOr.  4d.  per  ton.  Martile 
of  various  colours,  alabiuter,  porphyry,  granite,  serpentine, 
jasper,  and  g\psum  arc  found ; but  we  are  not  aware  to 
what  extent  they  are  worked.  Tljerc  are  salt-works  on 
the  const,  especially  at  Hyirea. 

The  rivere  are  small,  and  none  of  them  are  navigable. 
The  Gnpou  or  Gapeau  in  the  western  part  of  the  depart- 
nient,  the  Argens  in  the  centre,  and  the  Siagne  and  I/iup 
in  the  eastern  p.nrt.  flow  info  the  Mediterranean,  and.  with 
their  several  tributaries,  belong  wholly  to  this  department. 
The  Var,  which  belongs  chiefly  to  the  Sartlinian  territorv, 
and  its  tributajy  the  Estcron,  form  the  eastern  or  north- 
eastern boundarj'  of  the  department ; and  the  Verdon. 
which  flows  into  the  Durance  forms  in  one  part  the  north- 
ern boundarj-.  The  Durance  itself  just  touches  the  north- 
west comer.  Tlie  length  of  the  Argens,  the  most  consider- 
able river  which  belongs  wholly  to  this  denartment.  may 
he  estimated  at  about  60  miles : it  receives  tne  Caulon,  the 
('alami,  the  united  stream  of  the  Bresque  and  the  Braque, 
the  Artuby,  and  the  Kndix'.  The  Var  is,  perhaps,  longer 
iJian  the  Argens,  the  Verdon  and  Durance  certainly  are ; 
but  tlu-y  belong  only  partly  to  this  department.  There 
are  no  navigable  canals.  Three  Clangs  or  lagoops  of  con- 
siderable extent  are  found  near  the  coai»t,  nml  render  the 
neighbourhood  unwholesome  : the  chief  is  that  of  Pesquier, 
in  the  isthmus  of  Giens  ; tlie  others  are  those  of  Napoule 
and  Villepey,  near  the  eastern  extremity. 

Tliere  were  on  Jan. 1,1837,  six  Routes  Royales,  or  govern- 
ment roads,  in  the  department,  having  an  aggregate  Ictigth 
of  223  miles,  of  which  121  miles  were  in  good  repair.  61  miles 
out  of  repair,  and  41  miles  unfinished.  The  principal  road 
is  that  from  Paris  W Aix  into  Italy,  which  travei-se*  the 
department  in  its  whole  extent  from  west  to  east,  )ia:i.sihg 
through  St.  Maximin,  Brignolcs.  Lorgues.  Draguignan. 
GrasKe,  and  Antibes,  from  whence  it  runs  to  Nice  ami 
Genoa.  The  roarl  from  Paris  by  Marseille  to  Toulon  enters 
the  department  on  the  south-west  side  and  pa^cs  by 
Ollioiiles  to  Toulon,  lliese  are  both  first-class  roads.  A 
road  runs  from  Toulon  by  Soh^s-le-Pont,  Cuers,  Piguans, 
Le  Luc  (whore  it  falls  in  with  a road  from  Brignolw;, 
Fr^Jus,  and  Cannes,  to  Autihes ; and  another  road,  branch- 
ing from  this  not  far  from  Toulon,  nins  Hyires  and 
Bormeii  to  St.  Tropez.  Another  road  from  P^aris  into  Italy 
by  Grenoble,  Gap,  Sistcron,  and  Digue  enters  the  depart- 
ment on  the  north  side,  and  joins  the  principal  road  at 
Gra^)»e.  The  departmental  roads  have  an  aggregufe  length 
of  3S2  miles,  viz.  239  miles  in  repair,  1 17  miles  out  of 
repair,  and  6 mile.s  unfinished.  Tlie  communal  and 
other  smaller  roads  may  be  estimated  at  about  1800  miles 
in  length  taken  together. 

The  climsite  of  the  department  is  for  the  latitude  tempe- 
rate : the  winters  are  mila  except  when  * the  mifttral ' blows. 
The  south-east  wind  is  veiy  relaxing,  and  indisposes  to 
exertion. 

The  soil  is  by  no  means  favourable,  taken  as  a whole, 
however  fertile  particular  spots  may  bo ; and  from  the  hilly 
nature  of  the  country,  cultivation  is  veiy  much  carried  on 
by  manual  labour.  The  area  of  the  department  may  be 
estimated  in  rouml  minibere  at  1.800, (XtO  acres;  of  which 
300,(KK>  acres,  or  less  than  n sixth  part,  are  undei  the 
plough.  ITie  produce  in  grain  is  not  equal  to  more  than 
naif  the  consumption  of  the  department.  The  meadoivs 
do  not  amount  to  more  than  about  2tM10O  acres ; hut  there 
is  a coiisideiable  extent  of  about  450,000  acres  of  heath  oi 
other  open  pasture : in  summer  however  the  giaas  U so 
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scorched  up,  tlial  the  sheep  are  chiefly  sent  at  that  tieason 
to  feed  in  the  mouidain  uA-stures  of  the  department  of 
Baaecf)  Alpes  about  Barcelonnellc* : about  3U0,UX)  »heep 
are  thus  sent  yearly.  Goats,  whose  milk  U made  into 
cheese,  arc  numerous  ; as  are  mules,  assc-s,  and  pis*.  Tlie 
vineyards  are  estimated  at  from  llX),tXX)  to  17U,lKK)  acres, 
and  the  orcliards  and  gardens  at  about  utKtn  acres.  The 
vine  and  the  olive  are  cultivated  in  terraces  on  the  slopes 
of  the  hills.  The  wines  arc  generally  red  wines  ; those  of 
Ia  Gaude.  St.  Laurent,  Cuunes,  St.  Paul,  Villencuve,  and 
La  Mal^ue  are  the  best,  l^e  olives  are  used  for  making 
oil,  or  are  exported  for  use  at  the  table.  Tlie  poraesjra- 
nate,  the  citron,  the  orange,  the  almond,  and  the  fisf  grow 
in  the  open  air;  the  plum  and  the  peacli  are  prown  and 
preserved  for  exportation  : those  of  llrig'nolleis  are  esjie- 
cially  in  repute ; and  the  capt'r  and  the  jujube  are  cul- 
tivated. The  oranires  »f  Hj^res  are  reputed  to  be  the 
best  that  are  ffrown  in  France. 

The  woodlands  constitute  nearly  a lliinl  i»art  of  the  de- 
p^incnt;  they  are  estimated  at  alxmt  ")70,000  acres, 
^liey  yield  firs  equal  to  those  of  the  north  of  Euro|)c.  cork- 
trees. and  the  o:«s  on  which  arc  found  the  kenm^s  used 
fordyein;?  scarlet.  About  210, OlK)  acres  are  devoted  to; 
culture  of  various  kind.s.  including,  we  presume,  the  nu- 
merous olive-ffrounds.  ami  the  plantations  of  the  mulberry- 
tree.  the  cultivation  of  which,  as  well  as  the  reariuE  of  i 
ulkworms.  lias  much  diminished  during  the  present  cen-  ' 
tuiy.  Odwiferous  plants,  the  rose,  jsumine,  heliotrope, 
8a;..  arc  cultivated  for  makin;;  essences  and  perfumes,  e*i>e- 
ciaily  about  Gnis.se.  Game  is  abundant,  and  a treat  num- 
ber of  bees  are  kept,  which  produce  exijuisiite  honey.  ' 

Tlie  tunny,  anchovy,  and  sardine  fisheries  are  actively 
carried  on  alont  the  coast ; and  thcrivers yield  abundance 
offidi,  the  sturgeon,  trout,  eel,  shad,  barliel,  tencli,  carj), 
and  cruy-fish. 

The  (Ie]>artmcnt  is  divided  into  four  arrondlssemcnts,  as 
follows : — • 

An>»  in 

Sllu-  Suuare  Com-  Popnlnltw. 

Arr^niU.«»mL'nt.  ■stwn.  MiIct.  rkiihw  1»3I. 

rvraiiiifnan  , . * • Vtilral.  lOSS  M SCj'73 

Krun.'lr*  , . . . N-W.  7p«  61  7t,06i  Tl.lHrS 

K.  4*2  61  65.4jfS 

Toulon fi.W.  WO  *8  94342  99.012 

29]«  910  3I7,»1  323,401 

In  the  arrondisscmenl  of  Draguipnan  arc— DraEuipnan, 
population  in  1831,  9070  for  the  town,  or 9804  forthe  whole 
commune  ; in  1836,  9794  forthe  commune  [DR.AOfioNAN]. 
on  the  Artuby  or  Artubie  ; Cailas,  population  2149  for  the 
town,  2268  for  the  whole  commune,  on  the  Endre  ; Baixc- 
mon  or  Uareemont,  population  ITul  for  the  town,  or  1891 
for  the  whole  commune,  on  the  Douce,  a small  affluent  of 
the  Endre  ; Saillans  and  Fayence,  pop.  1673  for  the  town, 
or  2K»4  for  the  whole  commune,  on  or  near  the  Riou  or 


chovy.  and  tunny  fishcrii**  are  actively  earned  on.  Tlic 
exports  are  wine,  oil,  wn«Hl,  honey,  che.->tnuts,  mw  and  cut 
cork,  and  tunnies,  anchovies,  and  other  salt  proviMous.  St. 
Ti-opcz  has  a commercial  court,  a council  of  prud'huimncrs 
fur  the  fisliermen,  and  a royal  school  for  naviijation. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  llrignolcs  are— Ilrignoies,  or 
llriEnolles,  population  in  18.31.  5132  for  the  town,  or  .3940 
forthe  whole  commune;  in  1K30,  5652  for  the  commune 
[Rbignoli.kv  or  Huicxolev],  on  the  Calami ; Hariols,  p<'J>- 
3512  for  the  commune  [Barjols],  on  a small  affluent  uf 
the  Argens  ; St.  Maximin,  pop.  3381  for  the  town,  or  3637 
for  the  whole  commune,  on  the  road  between  Aix  and 
Brignoles ; Pignons,  pop.  2291  for  the  town,  or  2380  for 
the  whole  commune,  on  the  road  between  Toulon  and 
Fr#jus;  and  Cotignac,  pop.  3602  for  the  commune,  in  the 
country  between  the  Bresijue  and  the  Argens.  Si.  Mavi- 
min  has  some  manufactones  for  cotton  yarn  and  woollen 
Htuffs,  some  bmndV'dUtilleries,  lURjblc-ijuarries  in  the 
neiglibourhood,  and  m)me  trade  in  saflion.  There  arc  a 
school  of  arts  and  trades,  a public  lihraty'  of  3000  vols.,  and 
a handsome  church  formerly  belonging  to  the  caiiuns  of 
St.  Augustin.  Pignans  has  copper-works,  ami  jiajicr  and 
fulling  mills.  Cotignac  has  tan-vards  and  a manufactory 
of  organline  silk ; ami  carries  on  *lrade  in  wine,  silk,  figs 
and  especially  dried  fruit#  and  preserves. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Grasse  are — Grasst*,  popula- 
tion in  1831,  7552  for  the  town,  or  12,710  for  the  whole 
commune;  in  1836,  12,825  for  the  commune  [Gr.vssk}  ; 
on  the  road  from  Draguignan  to  Anlioes  ami  Nice; 
La  Hoque  on  the  Eftleron ; Vence,  p*  oulation  3612 
' for  the  commune ; and  St.  Paul,  in  the  country  Ih- 
tween  the  Var  and  the  Ixiup;  and  Cannes,  population 
3720  for  the  town,  or  3994  for  the  whole  commune 
1 [(Javnks]  ; and  Antibes,  population  5565  for  the  com- 
mune [Antibes],  on  the  coant.  Vence  was  the  seat  of  a 
hifthonric  as  early  as  the  fourth  century.  Tlie  Homans 
called  the  town  VinUum ; in  IMoIemy  it  is  Oi-ivno*- ; it 
was  the  chief  town  of  the  Nerusii.  Some  Homan  inscri|>- 
tions  and  other  antiquities  have  Iwen  dug  up.  and  arc 
built  into  the  wall  of  the  court-yard  of  the  cx-cpiscupal 
residence.  Vence  is  an  ill-built  town,  but  the  principal 
sti*eel  makes  a pleasant  promenade,  being  sliadetl  by  lolty 
elms  and  watered  by  a clear  stream.  Tne  neighbourhood 
produces  wine,  oil,  figs,  and.  in  one  part,  oranges.  St. 
Paul  is  surrounded  with  anlient  walls:  tne  neighbourhood 
produces  excellent  wine. 

In  the  .'irTOiidis-semenl  of  Toulon  arc — Toulon,  population 
in  1831,  24.121  for  the  town,  or  28,419  for  the  wluile  com- 
mune; in  1836.  35J22  for  the  commune  [Toulon]  ; and 
Ia  Seine,  or  Seyne,  j>opulation  4756  for  the  town,  or  6732 
for  the  commune,  on  the  roadsteatl  or  harbour  of  Tou- 
j Ion ; Soli^  or  SolUfs-le-Pont.  )K>pulation  2KtJS  for  tlve 
' tovyn,  or  3493  for  the  whole  commune  ; and  Cuers,  popu- 
lation 4001  for  the  town,  or  5106  for  the  whole  commune. 


Bianson,  which  flows  into  the  Siagne  ; Aups,  pop.  2709  for 
the  town,  or  3083  for  the  whole  commune,  on  the  Braoiie  ; 
Salemes,  pop.  241.5  for  the  town,  or  2510  for  the  wfwle 
cx)mmune.  at  the  junctlnn  of  the  Braque  and  Brewiue; 
lA)rgues,  pop.  4027  for  the  town,  or  for  the  whole 
commune,  on  the  road  between  Brignoles  and  Draguignan  ; 
J.e  Luc,  pop.  2856  for  the  town,  or  3580  for  the  whole 
commune,  on  the  road  from  Toulon  to  Fnjusand  Antibes ; 
and  St.  Trope  z,  pop.  3736  forthe  commune,  and  Frt^jus, 
pop.  2487  for  the  town,  or  2605  for  the  whole  commune 
[Frejus],  on  the  coast.  Cailas  has  flour  and  oil  mills: 
coal  is  found  in  the  .letghboiirhood.  Bargemont  was  the 
birth-place  of  l^uis  Moron,  compiler  of  the  well-known 
‘ Dictionnaire  Historique.’  Earthenware,  glass,  wul  leather 
are  made  at  Fayence  ; and  at  Salemes  tr^e  is  carried  on 
in  wine,  oi),  silli,  and  figs,  which  last  are  accounlotl  excel- 
lent. Lorgurs  has  oil-mills,  and  six  important  fairs  in  the 
year  for  com,  oil.  and  fruit.  At  I^  Luc,  woollen  yarn, 
woollen  cloth,  corks,  salt  of  satum  (acetate  of  load,  reuucefl 


on  the  road  from  Toulon  to  Frfjus : Ily^res,  population 
8270  for  the  town,  or  10,142  for  the  whole  commune 
[Hyerkn]  ; and  Bormes,  on  the  road  from  Toulon  to  St. 
Tropez  ; Ollioules,  population  1944  for  the  town,  or  3132 
for  the  whole  commune,  on  the  road  from  Toulon  to  Mar- 
seille and  Paris  ; and  I.a  Cadiilre,  near  the  coast,  west  of 
Toulon.  I.a  Seine  is  a well  laid  out  and  well  built  town, 
with  large  quays,  a good  port,  and  a small  bhip-huildiiig 
yard  : it  U at  the  western  end  of  the  inner  road  uf  Toulon, 
about  three  miles  from  that  town.  One  or  two  govern- 
ment officers,  connected  with  the  management  of  tho 
navy,  are  posted  here  ; and  the  tunny  and  sardine  fislicties 
are  activelr  carrietl  on.  SuliiVle-ront  U on  the  river 
Gapeau ; the  neighbourhood  comprehends  some  of  the 
best  grass-lands  in  the  department.  At  Cuers  trade  U car- 
ried on  in  wine,  brandy,  olivc-oil,  capers,  and  figs.  The 
orange  grows  in  the  open  ground  near  this  town,  as  also 
near  Olhcules,  where  the  pomej^ranale  is  grown,  and  an 
abundance  of  olives.  Ollioule.s  is  at  the  Toulon  end  of  a 


to  a fine  powder  and  boiled  with  vinegar'i,  brandy,  and 
morocco  and  other  leather  are  made ; and  considerable 
trade  is  carried  on  in  oil,  wine,  and  the  fine  chest  nuts  grown 
in  the  neighivourhood.  St.  Tropez  is  on  the  south  side  of 
the  gulf  of  Orimaud  ; it  presents  the  only  harbour  between 
Toulon  ami  Antibes;  but  the  harbour  is  small.  It  it  de- 
fended by  a citailel  on  the  east  side  of  the  town,  which 
consists  chiefly  of  old  houscH.  The  townsmen  manufac- 
ture corks,  hats,  ami  brandy ; there  is  a bhip-huilder’s  yard 
for  merchantmen  and  fishing  vessels;  and  the  coral,  an- 


defile  or  pa.ss  on  the  Marseille  and  Toulon  road : the 
tovTusmen  trade  in  olive-oil,  and  in  figs,  raisins,  and  other 
dried  fniils.  Coal  is  found  near  La  C'adi6re. 

The  population,  when  not  otherwise  described,  is  from 
the  cem»u*  of  1831. 

Tlie  depart  monl  constitutes  the  diocciie  of  Fr^jus,  the 
bishop  of  which  is  a suffragan  of  the  circlibihhop  of  Aix, 
Arles,  and  Embnin.  It  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  four 
Royalc  and  of  Ihr  Academie  Vniversitaiix-  of  Aix,  and  la 
included  in  the  eighth  military  division,  of  wliich  the 
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heatl-quarters  are  at  MarseiUe.  It  aends  five  members  to 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  In  respect  of  education  it  is 
(at  least  was)  one  of  the  most  backward  of  the  French 
departoients.  Of  the  yoiinff  men  enrolled  in  the  military 
census  of  IK28-9,  only  23  in  every  lUO  could  read  anil 
write ; the  aveiaj^e  of  the  departments  being  above  39  in 
every  100. 

In  the  earlii'si  historical  period  this  part  of  France  was 
occupied  by  a number  of  small  tribes,  Celtic  or  IJgurian. 
Along  the  coast,  near  Toulon,  were  the  Coromoni  (K«a/i- 
tioyoi,ot  Kvftayoi,  Ptolcmy  , a name  which  Adrien  de  Valois 
jufspects  to  be  erroneously  put  for  Cenomani : they  inha- 
bited the  coast  from  Marseille  to  Fn'jus.  Tlie  Camatullici 
of  Pliny  were  probably  a branch  of  these,  at  any  rate  they 
occupied  a portion  of  the  tanje  district.  The  coast  east  of 
Fn'jus  was  occupied  by  the  Oxybii,  or,  as  Pliny  writes  the 
name,  Oxuliii  (’oCr'>h<M,  Polvbius:,  and  Dcdalae  (Au»7rai, 
I*olvLiuB\  or  Decintes  (I*Iiny),  or  Deciatii  C^of«»rioi, 
Ptolemv),  both  Ligurian  tribes.  Tlie  more  inland  parts, 
about  Vence,  were  occupied  by  the  Neniaii  (KipoiWioi. 
Ptolemy),  or  Jsenisi  (Pliny) ; and  the  hilly  country,  north 
of  Dmguignan.  by  the  Suetrii  Ptolemy),  or 

Suelri  ^Pliny) ; the  valley  of  the  Argciis,  about  Draguignan 
and  Brigno!es,by  the  Sueltri  i, Pliny). or  Selleri  iPeutinger 
Talile),  from  whom  De  Valois  and  D’Anvillo  suppose  the 
name  of  the  mountain  tract  TEsterel,  near  Frqus,  to  l>c 
derived.  More  inland  than  these,  about  Verignon,  a vil- 
lage near  Au|w,  may  Ih-  placed  the  Verrueini  of  Pliny. 
*Die  north-western  side  of  the  dcpaitment  belonged  to  the 
Jialycs  .SrrXwc,  Strain)  and  Ptolemy),  or  Salluvii,  who  were 
also  Ligurians.  Pliny  menUous  the  IJgauni  as  adjacent 
to  the  Oxybii ; hut  the  position  of  this  people,  mentioned 
by  no  other  author,  cannot  be  ascertained. 

The  islands  of  Hycres  were  known  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  as  the  Stoecliadcs  (Ireuxot’fc,  l*tolemy), ».  e.  the 
arranged  islands,  a name  indicative  of  their  position  in  a 
line  e.ast  and  wert ; the  three  largest  were  called  Prote 
(jTpwrij,  f.e.  the  first,  nearest  to  Marseille),  now  Porque- 
rolles  ; Mc.se  («<«»/,  the  middlemost),  or  Pomponiana,  now 
Portccros  ; ana  Hypaea  eraia,  the  last),  now  Re  du  I.cvant. 
Some  smaller  islands  were  included  under  the  name  Stoe- 
chwles.  Tlie  Stiirium,  Phocnice,  and  Phila  of  Pliny  can- 
not be  identifier!,  hut  were  probably  three  of  the  islets  or 
rocks  which  are  found  to  the  east  of  the  Stoechadea. 
[HvfcBKs.]  The  islands  which  Strabo  calls  Planasia(nXa- 
vflffJa)  and  Leron  (A»|{-ui»),  and  Pliny  and  the  * Antuninc 
Maritime  Itinerary’  call  Lerina,  or  Lirina  and  Ia>ro,  may 
be  readily  identified  by  their  name  and  their  description 
M near  AnlipolU,  with  the  lies  Ia-Hius  Sr.  Honorat,  and 
Ste.  Marguerite.  Tlie  Stoechaxles  were  cultivated  by  the 
Massilians.  who  jilaccd  a garrison  there  to  protect  them 
from  robbers.  Planaaia  (or  Leriua)  and  Leron  were  inha- 
)>ited,  and  the  latter  had  a temple  or  place  consecrated  to 
the  hero  Ix'ron,  fiom  whom  we  may  suppose  it  had  its 
name.  fStrabo,  lib.  iv.)  Pliny  says  that  in  Lerina  tliere 
was  a tradition  or  memory  of  a town  called  Vergoanum. 

The  river  Var  wa.s  known  to  the  aiitienU  as  the  Varus 
(or-apoc,  Sti-abo),  and  was  antiently,  as  now,  the  boundary 
of  Onul  and  Italy  ; the  Argtns  was  known  a.i  the  Argen- 
tius  (’Apyt^rioc,  I*tolemy),  nr  ;Vrgcnteus.  Polybius  mentions 
a river  Apron  in  the  territory  of  the  Oxybii,  pos- 

sibly the  I,oup.  IMolcmy  meutions  a Cape  f'itliansles 
(Kiflapiffrqf),  which  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
I*ort  Citharista,  which  was  more  to  I’he  westward,  nearer 
Massilia,  and  whose  name  may  be  traced  in  Ceireste,  near 
I A (‘lotat.  Cape  Cilharistes  was  probably  Cape  Sici4,  near 
Toulon.  The  Sinus  Sambracllanus  of  the  * Maritime 
Itinerary'  of  Antoninus  is  identified,  by  a deed  of  the 
middle  ages,  with  the  gulf  of  Grimaud. 

Among  the  most  antient  towns  in  this  part  of  France 
were  the  colonics  of  the  Ma-ssilian  Greeks,  Olbia  (a  name 
which  Anvtlle  thinks  may  be  traced  in  the  Port  d'Eoube, 
cast  of  the  roadstead  of  HydresX  and  Antipolis,  now  An- 
tibes. The  name  of  Athennpolis,  not  mentioned  by  Strabo, 
but  placed  by  Pomponius  Mela  lietween  Autipolis  and 
Olbia,  indicates  a Greek  origin,  and  Pliny  mentions  it  as 
one  of  the  Massilian  towns.  Its  site  is  not  ascertained. 
The  name  of  Heraclca  (distinguished  from  other  towns  so 
called  as  Heraclca  Caccabaria)  is  also  Greek : D'Anvillc 
would  fix  the  position  of  it  at  St.  Trope*,  bul,  we  think, 
erroneously.  Polybius  mentions  Aegilna  (AiTtrva)  as  a 
town  of  the  Oxybii,  taken  by  the  Humans  under  the  con- 
sul Opimius  <^B.c.  154):  it  is  probably  the  same  place 
P.  C..  No.  1632. 


which  Strabo  mentions  by  the  name  of  the  Oxybian  port 
(A  ‘O^iVW  We  are  inclined  to  identify  it  with  the 

little  port  or  road  of  Agay,  a few  miles  east  of  FrAjus: 
po.^ibly  the  name  .\tray,  wnich  in  the  eighth  ccntuiy  was 
written  Agathon,  may  preserve  a fragment  of  Aegitiia. 
D'Anville  i.s  disposed  to  place  Aegitna  near  Caimeis  and 
to  identify  Agay  with  Alhenopolis  ; but,  we  think,  with- 
out sufficient  reason. 

This  department  was  included  in  the  early  Roman  pro- 
vince (provincia)  of  Gan),  the  transalpine  portion  of  wnicli 
was  aiterwaitls  distinguished  as  Narbonensi.H.  On  the 
I subdivision  of  Natbonensis.  the  greater  portion  of  the 
department  was  included  in  Narbonenxis  Secunda,  but 
the  eastern  extremity  was  included  in  the  province  of 
Alpes  Maritiniae.  or  the  Maritime  Alps.  Augustus  ( ’lesar 
established  a naval  station  at  Forum  Julium.  or  Fonim 
.lulii,  now  Frdjus.  A century  ago  the  name  was  com- 
monly written  Fnyuls.  Telo  Martius,  now  Toulon,  had 
a government  ‘ bapliium,’  or  dye-house,  in  the  later  period 
of  the  Wwtem  Empire.  Other  Homan  towns  may  be  cer- 
tainly or  probably  identified : Ventium  (OviKTjoe,  Ptolemy) 
with  Vence;  SaUnm  (I'oXi'vat,  Ptolemy),  a town  of  the 
Suetrii  or  Suetri,  with  Saillans  in  the  ammdmement  of 
Dragiiignan ; Fonim  Voconii  or  Voconi,  with  Gonfaron, 
between  Pignans  and  Ia  Luc ; Matavoniuro,  or  Malau- 
vonium,  with  a place  called  Vins,  a few  miles  cast  of  Brig- 
noles ; .\d  Turrim  or  Turrem,  with  Tourves  or  Turves, 
between  Brignolcs  and  St.  Maximin ; Tegulata,  with  a 
spot  just  on  the  border  of  the  department,  on  the  road 
between  Aix  and  Brignoles;  and  Ad  Horrea  with  Cannes. 
Fonim  Voconii,  Matavonium,  Ad  Turrim,  Tegulata,  and 
Ad  Horrea  are  mentioned  in  the  Antonine  * Itinerary,'  and 
some  of  them  by  other  writers.  Alconis,  a station  in  the 
‘ Maritime  Itinerar)’,'  cannot  he  ideiitifietl  with  any  a|> 
proach  to  certainty.  The  history  of  the  department  in 
the  middle  ages  is  comprehended  in  that  of  Provence. 
[Provbnck.] 

(MaJte-Brun,  Giographie  ; Vayssc  de  Villiers,  Ilin^raire 
IJcucrinti/  df.  la  France ; Millin.  Foyage  dan*  let  DfjHirte- 
men*  au  Afidi  de  la  France : D’Anville,  Notice  de  la  Gaule 
Ancienne  ; Bouquet,  Recueil  de*  Hittorien*  de*  Gaule*  et 
de  la  France^  tom  i. ; Dictionnaire  Giographique  Vni- 
verseL) 

VARALLO.  [Sesia,  Val  di.] 

VAHAbNIANS.  [VABANio.e.] 

VARA'NID.'K,  a family  of  Uz^s,  designated  by  MM. 
Dum^ril  and  Bibron  as  Platynote  or  Broad-back^  Sau- 
rian*, and  thus  characterised  by  them ; — 

1.  Body  very  much  elongate,  rounded,  and  without  a 
dorsal  crest,  supported  on  rtrong  legs  and  feet,  with  dis- 
tinct and  very  long  but  unc(juaT  toes.  Tail  slightly  com- 
]>rcssed.  at  least  twice  longer  than  the  trunk. 

2.  Skin  furnished  with  enchased  scales,  which  are  tulier- 
culuus,  projecting,  rounded  upon  the  head  as  well  as  upon 
the  back  and  sides,  always  distributed  in  rings  or  circular 
bands,  parallel  under  the  belly  and  round  the  tail. 

3.  Tongue  protractile,  fleshy,  similar  to  that  of  the  ser- 
pents, that  is  to  say,  capable  of  elongation  and  of  being 
withdrawn  into  a sheath,  narrow,  and  flattened  at  the 
base,  and  deeply  divided  and  separated  into  two  points 
which  can  be  divaricated  as  in  the  Ophidians. 

'rhe»e  three  principal  characters,  MM.  Dumeril  and 
Bil)ron  observe,  suffice  to  distinguish  the  Varanians  from 
tlie  seven  other  families  eompris^  in  the  order  Samians  ; 
but  certain  negative  characters  appear  upon  a comparisou 
with  those  families  confirmatory  of  those  distinctions. 

1.  The  Crocodilian*  have  the  toes  on  the  posterior  feet 
constantly  united  at  their  Ikuc  by  membranes,  and  some 
of  them  are  always  deprived  of  claws.  Tlieir  skin  is  pro- 
tected by  scutes  or  scutcheons,  with  protecting  ridges,  and 
their  belly  covered  with  stjuared  plates.  'Fheir  tail  is  fur- 
nished with  a double  or  single  crest,  and  their  tongue  U 
adherent  and  not  protractile.  Difi'erences  occur  also  in 
the  form,  number,  and  im]ilantalion  of  the  teeth  ; the  dis- 
position of  the  pupil;  the  approximation  of  the  external 
orifices  of  the  nostrils;  their  prolongation  in  the  thickness 
of  the  ]>oncs  of  the  face  ; the  opercular  Imnes  of  the  ear; 
and  the  conformation  of  the  male  organ,  which  is  always 
simple. 

2.  Tlie  Chameleoniun*  tiave,  it  is  true,  the  tongue  very 
extensile  and  received  into  a sheath,  but  it  is  vermiform 
and  tenninated  by  a blunt  tubercle.  Tbcir  toes  arc  not 
separalcd,  but  form  a sort  of  claw  or  pincer,  so  to  speak, 
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composed  of  two  equal  and  op)>oaable  packeU.  Their 
tail  u nearly  of  the  Kmcrth  of  the  trunk : it  is  prehensile, 
recurves  downwarcU.  and  serses  the  animat  for  ji'raspiuK. 
Tlie  body  is  comprcNsed  and  caritiated  : the  eye  veiy  large, 
and  fumi-died  with  only  one  lid,  winch  U veiy  much  deve* 
loped  and  circular;  and  there  is  no  appment  external 
auditon*  conduit. 

3.  Tfie  Gechitiant  have  the  tonigue  wide,  flat,  and 
hardly  notched  al  its  free  extremity ; their  body  is  stout 
and  short ; tlie  toes  are  wide,  flat,  and  nearly  of  ecpial 
Icnsfth.  The  eyes  are  lanre  atid  the  h«U  excessively  short. 

4.  The  iguatnartM  difler  especially  in  the  structure  of 
the  tonirue,  which  is  without  a sheath  at  its  base,  and  iia» 
Uie  point  alone  notched.  They  have  most  frequently  a 
crest  or  dorsal  ridge  and  a goitre  or  throat-pouch  : the 
scales  which  cover  their  skin  are  partially  free,  and  placed 
one  on  another  like  tiles:  many  have  palate-teeth  and 
Uie  maxillaiy-teeth  are  of  an  entirely  difl'erent  form.  ; 

3.  The  lAtceritans  are  distinguished  from  the  I'liraniunt^  \ 
with  which  they  have  neverthelesa  very  great  relations; 
1st,  m the  presence  of  jwlygonal  plates  which  cover  lh« 
head ; 2ndly,  in  the  form  of  the  scales  which  cover  the 
head  and  tHe  lielly,  and  in  their  tail,  which  is  not  com- 
pressed ; 3rdiy,  in  the  form  anil  disposition  of  the  teeth, 
which  arc  nut  set  at  a distance  from  each  other,  obtuse 
and  conical,  but  place<i  on  the  same  line,  and  trenchant 
at  their  summit  in  their  antero-ptts.terior  direction. 

6.  The  Chiilciiiiafts  are  easily  distinguished  at  first  sight 
by  having  their  skin  entirely  covered  with  scales  always 
similar  to  each  other,  regularly  distributed  in  rings  or  ver- 
ticillalions  ; because  their  tiunk  is  so  much  elongated  that 
it  ol\en  confounds  itself  in  the  origin  of  the  tail,  and  be- 
cause it  very  olten  ofi'ers  a fold  or  longitudinal  groove 
U|Kiii  (he  skies. 

7.  Lastly,  the  Scincouiiant  differ  from  the  yarantana, 
Ixu-ause  they  have  similar  scales  on  all  the  parts  of  the 
body,  constantly  superi>osed  nearly  as  in  the  fishes  or  the 
tiles  of  a roof. 

To  these  purely  differential  characters,  observe  MM. 
Dum^rii  and  Bihron.  are  added  a great  number  of  others 
drawn  from  Ibmi.  organization,  and  habits,  as  will  be  de- 
monstrated hereafter.  Nevertheless  it  is  neccsbary  to 
remark  that  the  result  of  this  exaiianatum  is  that  the 
Varanians  differ  absolutely  from  all  the  species  distributed 
in  the  seven  other  families  by  evident  and  easily  seized 
peculiarities,  as  follows:— 

From  Uie  Croc*)diiltdfr  in  the  toes,  which  are  all  rumislied 
with  claws,  and  never  palmated  at  the  base;  in  the  cuta- 
neous tubercles,  which  are  neither  square  nor  furnished 
with  projecting  ridges ; in  the  protnictile  tongue  ; the  form 
of  the  teeth,  the  pupils,  the  auditory  conduits,  ami  t*s|>e- 
cially  in  the  male  genital  organs,  which  are  double.  From 
the  Chamrfeonidte,  because  their  tongue  is  forked  at  the 
point ; their  fyi-s'  funuhhed  with  two  distinct  lids,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  autlitory  conduits ; their  body  depressed  instead 
of  being  compress^  ; and  on  account  of  (he  relative  length 
oftheir  toil,  which  is  never  prehensile.  From  the  6>cJto- 
in  the  form  and  inequality  of  the  length  of  the  toes, 
the  inoNemeuUof  the  tongue,  and  the  presence  of  moveable 
lids.  From  the  Iguamdce  in  the  scales  of  the  trunk,  the 
absence  of  a dorsal  crest,  and  the  vaginal  conformation  of 
tlie  tongue.  From  the  iMcertiuna^  in  the  difference  of  (he 
teguiuent.s  of  (he  head  and  body  and  the  form  of  the 
teeth.  Finally,  from  the  Ckitlciduin!’  and  the  iSeincidte  in 
the  iion-roundcd  fonn  of  the  trunk,  the  distinct  origin  of 
the  tail,  the  structure  of  the  tongue,  and  especially  in  the 
form  and  disposition  of  the  scales. 

Systematic  ARKANOEutNx. 

Linmeus  arranged  tliese  Sauriaiis  under  the  great  genus 
Liicerta.  Daudin  separated  the  larger  )x>rtion  oi  the 
species  under  the  generic  appellation  of  Tujdnambia,  a 
name  which  owes  its  origin  to  the  following  error: — 
Maregrave.  in  his  Latin  ‘ HUtor)*  of  Brazil,’  notices  a Moni- 
tor which  the  Briiziiions  called  Tfju  Gtuiztt,  and  the  Tupi- 
nambians  Ttmuiftara  {*  BrasiliensibusTeju-Guazu  ct  Tema- 
para  Tnpinambis'  i.  Madame  Merian  seems  to  have  U*vn 
the  first  who  used  the  term  Tupiritimbta  thus  erroneously, 
and  slie  was  followed  by  I.,att*jM}de.  Tliua,  as  MM.  l)u- 
nu'ril  and  Bibron  observe,  the  name  of  the  people  was 
txken  for  that  of  the  animal,  ami  the  mistake  has  become 
the  more  singular,  inasmuch  as  by  a niUpriut,  which  is 
lepeated  in  many  works,  tlie  word  has  been  turned  into 


‘ TupinambiatMt,  Sauve-garde  d'Amerique,'  the  disjunctive 
OM  having  been  united  tnerelo. 

(luvier,  the  same  authors  remark,  while  he  leaves  this 
genus  in  the  family  Lac^tuina,  forms  from  it  nevertheleas 
a first  group  under  the  denomination  of  ‘ Monitors  pro- 
perly so  called but  it  unfortunately  happens  that  the 
true  Monitor  arfrtUaevr, or  Safe-guard  of  America,  is  now 
arrangiHl  in  another  group,  because  it  is  in  fact  more  ap- 
proximated to  the  lizards.  [Sauvx-oarok.] 

(Jppel  ado])ted  Daudin's  genus  7'upinumbia,  nx  did  MM. 
Dummil  and  Bibron  themselves  in  the  Zoologic  Anal^- 
iique ; but  they  think  that  with  the  characters  which  he 
a.s.Mgncd  to  it  many  species  which  Daudin  introduced  into 
it  must  be  separated  from  it. 

Merrem  admitted  Daudin's  genus  with  all  the  species, 
but  njected  Daudin's  name,  Latinizing  the  Arab  name  for 
the  Monitor  of  the  Nile,  (Jwiran  [Monitors],  by  convert- 
ing It  into  yarariua. 

Fitzinger  j><-pa.rated  these  Saurians  into  a distinct  family 
under  the  name  of  Ameivuids,  in  which  he  placed  the 
greater  part  of  the  true  Varanians,  the  Monitors,  the 
Ameivas,  and  the  Tejus  or  Safe-guards,  with  many  other 
genera,  of  which  the  fusail  fragments  only  were  known  to 
liim. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Gray,  in  his  Synopsis  (1827  ',  arranged  under 
his  family  famniiUt  the  genera  I'aranua  and  Drac^na 
of  Merrem,  which  he  very  well  characterised.  No  such 
family  as  tlie  yuntuidcr  appears  in  .Mr.  Gray's  Tahlo,  pub- 
lisheit  in  the  Britisli  Museum  Syiiupais  (18-12;;  but  the 
j1/o«»/onrf«3P(which  arc  the  first  family  of  the  lyptoghtaatr^ 
the  first  group  of  his  Sauria)  consist  of  (he  genera  Pmm- 
moaaurua.,  .Vom/or,  Polydaedulua,  b^jMjguam.  ami  Ilydro- 
aaurua.  Tlie  IHodfTmtdte,  with  the  single  genus  //»Vo- 
dptmUy  are  the  second  family ; and  the  T^ida  are  the 
third,  with  the  genera  7V»i«,  I'trnctdon^  Acriintua^  Ampira^ 
Aporonxrro^  Crrnudophoru*,  Dterodon^  Centro^iyx,  Ada, 
CVt3for/i/«rM#,  Cuata,  and  Calhpixtes. 

Mr.  Swaiiison,  in  his  Xatural  History  and  Ctasaijieation 
of  Fiaht'a,Amphibiant,and  • Cab.  Cyclop.,'  1839), 

makes  the  LacertuUx  the  third  family  (the  igaanidi^  be- 
ing the  second;  of  his  &iurta  or  Lizxxrda,  with  the  fol- 
lowing 

Family  Charaettr. 

Body  long,  slender,  smooth,  elegant,  without  spines  on 
the  head  and  back,  and  very  rarely  on  (lie  ridge  of  the 
tail;  toes  free  ; tongue  lengthened,  slender,  deeply  forked, 
and  capable  of  great  extension  ; scales  of  the  (ail  and 
belly  placed  in  smooth  transverse  parallel  bands ; tail, 
typically,  very  long,  attenuated,  and  generally  round. 

Genera. 

Hydrosaurus,  Swm  with  the  subgenera  Hydroafiurus, 
Wagl.  (including  Poiydatdu/us,  M’agl.; ; Empogusta, 
Gray;  Odafria7  Gray  ; raram/r,  Fitz, 

I/riodenna,  Wagl. 

Lacerta,  Linn.,  with  the  subgenera  Lacerta,  Ameha. 
('iiv. ; !icapteira,  Fitz. ; .-tcronfAur,  Wagl. ; and  Dracaena, 
Daud.  ; with  a query  whether  the  \tssl  is  not  the  Hydro- 
saurus  of  Wagler. 

Zonurua  f with  the  subgeiius  Cicitiita  of  Gray. 

Leiol^ia,  Cuv. 

I The  iMCrrtuicp,  in  Mr.  Swainson’s  arrangement,  are  im- 
mediately followed  by  the  Agamidex. 

I Wagler  had  previously  separated  the  VnTaniant  in  right 
eamesd.  by  placing  them  at  the  end  of  the  order  Sauriuna, 
and  very  near  to  that  of  (he  i)phidiana,  to  which  indeed 
they  bear  resemblance  in  the  form  of  the  bones  of  the  cra- 
nium and  face,  and  especially  in  (lie  configuration  and 
structure  of  the  tongue ; but,  as  MM.  Dum^ril  and  Bibron 
observ'e,  by  a forced  analogy  drawn  from  this  la.d  part,  he 
places  them  alter  the  chameleons,  which  he  an-anges  in  a 
fourth  family.  The  Varanians  of  MM.  Dumrril  and 
Bibron  arc,  according  to  Wagler,  Thecogloaaal  Ph'urodnnt 
Lizurda.  and  he  divides  them  into  four  genera: — 1.  //e/o- 
t/ermu,  after  Wiegmann  ; 2.  Hydrosaurus  ; 3.  Polyderda' 
lua;  and  4.  Paammotaurua,  after  Fitzinger.  Tliese  genera 
arc  thus  chaiacterised  by  Wagler  :— 

1.  Hr/fnirrma.  Nostrils  situated  on  the  sides  of  the 
pointer  the  muzzle,  between  three  great  scales;  skin  of 
the  back  covered  with  tuberculous,  osseous,  homogeneous 
plates;  belly  furnished  with  oblong,  flat,  stjunred  scutcheons. 
One  species  only  known.  Lorahty,  New  Spam  or  Mexico. 

2.  Hydruauurua,  Wagl.  Nostrils  lateral,  situated  in  the 
anterior  angle  of  the  muzzle,  near  its  extremity ; scales  ot 
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the  bmck  small  andsliagreoned ; tail  annulatcd,  comprcvsed 
laterally  ; teeth  slender,  with  serrated  edges,  l/y.ality  of 
specii's.  Asia  and  New  Holland. 

3.  Polyd(tKialu»,yin^\.  Nostrils  situated  between  tl»e 
eyes  and  the  point  of  the  murzle,  placed  very  high  and 
immediately  uncler  the  external  angle  of  the  muzzle  ; their 
orifice  U elongated,  oblique,  and  half-closed  in  front  by 
the  skin  : the  scales  of  the  back  are  disposed  in  bands,  are 
vcrj-  close-set,  oval  oblong  in  form,  projecting  and  humped 
as  it  were  in  the  middle,  and  surrounded  by  a granulated 
border.  The  posterior  maxillary  teeth  are  very  straight. 
The  posterior  feet  are  robust,  straight,  and  entire.  Ltf  j 
ca^fVy.— The  species  are  inhabitants  of  Africa  and  the  East  i 
Indies. 

4.  Paammotnurui,  or  Sand-Lizard.  Nt^strils  rituated  in 
front  of  the  eyes,  presenting  elongated  oblique  orifices : 
dorsal  scales  resembling  those  of  PnlydaKialus  ; tail 
rounded,  but  subtriangular  towards  the  point  or  free  ex* 
tremifv'. 

M\f.  I>um<rril  and  Bibron  api>eal  to  the  descriptions  of 
species,  and  the  8)monvtnyas  collected  by  them  in  proof  of 
their  observation  that  Wagler  did  violence  to  the  laws  usu- 
ally admitted  as  governing  natural  methods,  in  thus  distri- 
buting among  four  genera  the  seven  species  which  he  has 
referred  to  this  division  of  the  Thfcoglottie. 

MM.  Dum^ril  and  Bibron  are  of  opinion  that  the  I’ara- 
niaiit  are  not  susceptible  of  being  divided  into  more  than 
two  natural  genera,  Varanus  and  HePxifrma.  The  cha- 
racters on  which  distinctions  among  the  species  of  the  first 
must  rest— characters  drawn  from  the  conformation  of  the 
tail,  the  more  or  less  advanced  poeition  of  the  nostrils  on 
the  sides  of  the  muzzle,  or  some  slight  differences  in  the 
form  of  the  teeth— do  not  appear  to  them  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  warrant  a separation  of  animals  which  resem- 
ble  each  other  no  much  in  other  respects. 

For.  they  observe,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  round- 
ness presented  by  the  tail  of  some  species  is  far  from  being 
perfect.  A certain  degree  of  flatness  always  exists  in  that 
part,  which  is  not  absolutely  deprived  of  a crest  or  carina- 
nation  more  or  less  developed  in  the  raranianjt  which 
have  this  terminal  portion  of  the  body  compressed.  If  the 
teeth  be  considered,  it  will  bo  found  that  they  change 
their  form  with  age,  and  that  I'uranut  \ihlimsy  for  ex- 
ample. before  it  has  them  tuberculous,  has  them  com- 
res^cd,  like  those  of  f'aranut  rahuSyOr  some  other  which 
as  been  placed  in  a different  genus.  Finally,  they  ask 
whether  two  species  can  be  reasonably  separatefl  methotli- 
cally,  because  one  has  the  nostrils  Kituati*d  at  the  end  of 
the  muzzle,  and  the  other  at  an  equal  distance  from  the 
eye  and  the  end  of  the  nose  ; especially  when  there  exists 
a third  in  which  these  nostrils  are  situated  neither  at  the 
middle  nor  at  the  end  of  the  aides  of  the  muzzle,  but  po- 
sitively between  these  two  points? 

Oroaniz.\tion. 

The  structure  of  the  Varanians  merits  peculiar  atten- 
tion. Not  only  does  their  skeleton  generally,  and  their 
cranium  particularly,  indicate  the  natural  paM^age  from  the 
order  of  the  lizanU  to  that  of  the  serpents,  hut  we  find  in 
the  great  extinct  Saurians.  such  as  M*‘gafos<iurus  and  \fo- 
atimuruf,  the  closest  resemblance  to  the  comparatively 
diminutive  Varanians  which  are  now'  inhabitants  of  our 
globe. 

Skeleton. — The  hones  which  compose  the  cranium  of 
Vanintt* SihticuM  form  an  elongated,  depressed,  and  blunt- 
pointed  cone,  with  the  frontal  and  parietal  regions  flat. 
The  orbits  are  round  and  occupy  its  mesial  part;  the 
nostrils  open  in  the  palate  nearly  at  the  height  of  the  orbits. 
There  is  only  one  intermaxillary  bone,  which  hold*  four 
teeth  on  each  side:  if  ascends  by  means  of  a compressed 
apophysis  up  to  the  middle  of  the  nostrils  to  unite  itself  to 
a similar  projection  of  the  nasal  bone,  which  is  unequal, 
and  which,  enlarging  at  the  upper  part,  bifurcates  to  unite 
itself  to  the  two  frontal*.  These  last,  placed  between  the 
orbits,  have  a lamina  below,  which,  approximating  itself 
reciprocailv,  completes  the  canal  of  the  olfactory  nerx'e*. 
The  maxilfaries  receive  in  front  the  enlarged  part  of  the 
intermaxillary  bone,  which  has  below,  behind  the  teeth, 
a projecting  apophvsi*  by  which  it  unites  itself,  by  means 
of  a groove,  to  tfie  vomerine  bones  which  occupy  the 
middle  of  the  palate.  These  same  maxillary  bones  form 
also  the  sides  of  the  muzzle  or  the  checks.  The  anterior 
frontal  and  the  laciymal  offer  nothing  worthy  of  psuticular 


notice ; but  the  jugal  bone  is  nothing  more  than  an  arched 
and  pointetl  stylet,  which  neither  reaches  the  jwsterior 
frontal  nor  the  tempera!,  so  that  the  orbit  is  incomplete  as 
in  the  Geckos. 

The  supraciliary  bone,  or  tureilier  of  Cuvier,  is  a por- 
tion uniting  itself  to  the  enlarged  part  of  the  orbital  border 
of  the  frontal  bone  which  protects  the  eye  above,  and 
which  is  found  in  the  birds.  The  fronto-parietal  suture  ia 
nearly  straight  and  transversal.  On  the  external  limits  of 
this  line  are  articulatcil  on  the  two  bones  the  posterior 
frontal*,  which,  prolonged  backwards  into  a slcmler  apo- 
physis, unite  obliquely  to  the  temiHira)  bone  to  form  the 
zygomatic  arch.  The  parietal  bone  is  unt>qiial,  in  the 
form  of  a shield  enlarged  anteriorlvt  the  temporal  fossie 
are  hollowed  on  its  sides;  and  beliind  it  is  forked,  lo- 
wards  the  middle  of  this  parietal  bone  is  a hole  which  cor- 
responds to  the  centre  of  the  cranium.  In  the  posterior 
notch  of  the  parietal  bone  is  lodged  the  upper  occipital, 
which  has.  entirely,  the  form  of  the  annular  {lortion  of  a 
vertebra.  The  tympanic  Ixme,  which  serves  for  the  articu- 
lation of  the  jaw,  ia  solid,  nearly  straight,  and  of  prismatic 
form.  The  floor  of  the  cranium  is  concave,  and  is  hollowed 
on  the  basilaiy  and  sphenoid.  The  pituitary  fossa  is  large, 
and  separated  from  that  of  the  brain  by  a projecting 
lamina  of  the  last-named  bone.  Tlie  palatines  are  shor^ 
and  are  united  to  the  vomers,  the  anterior  frontals,  the 
maxillarics.  the  transverse,  and  the  pterygoids  ; they  form 
on  eacli  side  a part  of  the  floor  of  the  orbit,  and  the  pteiy- 
goidians  seem  to  make  the  rest.  They  abut  upon  the 
lateral  apophysis  of  the  sphenoidal  bone,  and  terminate 
behind  in  a point.  On  the  middle  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
nterygoidiansis  articulated  a bony  rod-like  process,  named 
oy  Cuvier  the  columella. 

Tile  vomers  which  correspond  to  the  middle  of  the 
palate  extern!  from  the  intenuaxiliary  to  the  palatine  bones: 
thev  are  hollowed  anteriorly  into  a little  canal. 

At  the  anterior  part  of  each  nowtril  below  is  a bone  ex- 
cavated into  a spoon-shape. 

Suinc  account  of  the  teeth  of  the  Varaniant  will  be 
found  in  the  article  Saurians  and  figures  of  the  cranium 
and  lower  jaw  of  the  Monitor  of  the  Nile  are  given  in 
the  article  Monitors.  Wagler*  particularly  points  out, 
with  reference  to  the  approximation  of  the  Varanians  to 
the  serpents,  the  manner  in  which  the  bones  of  the  face 
seem  to  l>e  suspended  to  the  cranium,  and  are  capable  of 
movejneut  anci  separation  transversely  up  to  a certain 
point ; the  incomplete  circle  of  the  orbit ; and  the  feeble 
junction  of  the  symphysis  of  the  branches  of  the  lower 
jaw. 

Of  the  teeth  we  have  only  space  to  observe  that  they 
arc  always  flattened  at  the  root,  nhich  is  Imiged  in  the 
length  oV  a furrow  constituting  a common  alvLMilus  or 
socket  having  no  interna)  border,  llie  crowns  or  tree 
portions  of  the  teeth  are  most  ordinarily  pointed  and 
curvetl  backwards.  There  are  no  palatal  teelii. 

Tlie  ns  hyoides  is  framed  of  slender  elongated  parts,  of 
which  the  median  or  une(|iial  part  constituting  its  body,  or 
the  lingua)  bone,  is  shorter  than  the  hums,  four  in  number, 
two  before  and  two  behind,  each  toimed  of  two  articulated 
pieces,  the  anterior  of  which  present  a remarkable  enlarge- 
ment at  the  point  where  they  move  upon  each  other. 

T*he  *pine  ofters  many  peculiarities.  The  region  of  the 
neck,  although  it  consUts  of  seven  vertebra*,  is  neverthe- 
less more  elongated  in  prop<irtton  than  it  is  in  the  oilier 
Saurians,  which  gives  a particular  Clmracter  to  the  animal. 
The  last  of  these  cervical  vertebra?  are  tbrnished  with 
asternal  ribs  or  arliculaled  transverse  apophyses,  which 
arc  not  joined  at  the  sternum.  Tliere  ore  mdce<l  only 
four  ribs  on  each  side,  which  are  prolonged  to  articulate 
themselves,  really,  with  it.  The  others,  fifteen  or  sixteen 
in  number,  are  entirely  free,  and  sustain  the  abdominal 
arictes.  It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  two  lumbar  verte- 
rte  : nor  are  there  more  than  two  pelvic  or  sacral,  which 
are  however  remarkable  for  the  size  and  solidity  of  their 
transverse  apophyses.  Tliese  last  eminences  proceed  en- 
larging considerably  in  tha  first  vertebru'  of  the  tail,  and 
then  diminish  considerably,  so  as  to  become  entirely  obli- 
terated in  the  numerous*  scries  of  caudal  bones,  which 
amount  to  above  twenty-four  in  some  individual*,  when 
the  tail  has  not  been  mutilated,  for  then  the  replacing 
pieces  remain  cartilaginous  and  hardly  distinct  from  each 
other. 

• • NtliUlkliw  S«t  AmyluliM.’ 
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The  Bicrmim  U joined  and  >,lren£itliened  bv  the  anterior 
or  lower  bone*  of  the  shoulder.  It  is  formed  anteriorly  of 
an  elongated,  wngle,  and  very  solid  piece,  which  dilate* 
anterioriy  into  two  lateral  branches,  con&idembly  pro- 
lonsed  and  a little  ctirved  backwards.  The  posterior  ex> 
tremity  of  this  median  bone  is  carried  backwards  so  as  to 
penetrate  into  a POil  of  cartilairinous  plastron  of  a rhom- 
Midal  or  square  fonn,  two  sides  of  which  arv  directed  for- 
wards to  receive  the  clavicles,  coracoid  bones  of  Cuvier : 
on  the  posterior  border  the  two  pain  of  ii!»  are  joined ; 
and  it  is  on  tlic  posterior  point  of  this  rhomb  tliat  the  third 
pair  of  stenial  ru»  abut,  by  a common  piece. 

Tlie  humerus  is  stromr  at«l  solid.  The  shoulder-blade  is 
solidly  \iniled  and  blended  with  the  clavicles  and  the  ; 
coracoid  hone,  and  it  U at  the  point  of  their  union  that  the 
cavity  or  articular  notch  is  formed  in  which  the  head  of 
the  humerus  moves. 

The  pelvis  offers  nothin?  peculiar : the  three  piece* 
which  Ibnii  it  concur  in  the  production  of  the  cotvloid 
cavity.  The  ilium  is  elong;atcd  and  carried  backwartls,  so 
as  to  articulate  with  the  two  wicral  or  pelvic  vertebra*. 
The  pubis  and  the  ossa  ischii  are  veiy  much  opened  out,  ■ 
very  distinct,  and.  a.s  they  do  not  join,  they  leave  between 
them  a considerable  aperture  ; st)  that  there  seem  to  be  two 
pubic  symphyses,  one  before  and  the  other  behind.  This 
?reat  interval  is  filled  by  an  aponeurotic  ligament  which 
gives  attachment  to  the  muscle*  of  the  thigh. 

The  bones  of  the  lore-ann  have  a slight  resemblance  to 
those  of  birds;  but  this  member  is  vrithout  the  hole  by 
whicli  the  air  coming  from  the  lungs  penetrates  in  those 
oviparous  animals.  Neither  the  bone*  of  the  fore-arra  nor 
of  the  feel  present  anything  worthy  of  remark. 

Hut  if  the  Imncs  of  the  fore-arm  bear  some  resemblance 
to  those  of  birds,  all  resemblance  is  lost  in  the  thigh-bone, 
which,  as  Cuvier  has  remarked,  bear*  the  greatest  analogy 
both  in  form  and  position  to  tlial  of  tlie  crocodile,  it 
articulates  with  both  fibula  and  tibia,  and  the  patella  works 
upon  a median  pulley.  Tlie  fibula  is  veiy  nivich  widened 
ami  flattened  at  iU  tarsal  extremity. 

Thojue  who  would  stiidy  the  tiutsruhr  stmeture  of  the 
Varanian*  will  find  ample  descriptions  in  the  work*  of 
Cuvier  (Anatoinie  Cofnparee\  of  Aleckel,  and  of  Cams. 
Their  motions  *eem  to  much  tlie  same  with  those  of  the 
generality  of  Saurians,  and,  as  Alt  as  travellers  have  had 
nn  op|>ortunitv  of  obs«Tving.  they  scarcely  ever  climb,  and 
coiise({Ucntly  live  neither  in  trees  nor  upon  nH*k*.  Some 
inhabit  the  sandy  tract*  of  the  wanner  countries;  and  these 
have  n rounded  and  conical  tail : they  are  essentially  ter« 
redriai,  and  have  sometime*  been  designated  as  terrestrial 
emcodiles,  cither  on  account  of  their  general  fonn  or  with 
reference  to  their  si«c.  Other*  frequent  the  banks  of 
river*  am!  lakes  which  they  traverse  by  swimming,  and 
mto  which  they  even  drag  their  living  prey,  uniting 
together  to  attack  it  in  llie  water  am!  drown  it. 

There  i*  nothing  iu  the  anatomy  of  the  brain,  nor  in 
tluit  of  the  organs  of  the  senses,  to  cal!  for  special  notice  ; 
but 

■nie  integument*  have  a peculiar  disposition  in  that 
which  is  termed  by  the  Goraians  in  Latinized  Greek,  pho~ 
and  by  the  French  rcai/lurr,  or  arrangement  and 
dis]>o*ilion  of  the  scale*.  Tlie  whole  surface  of  the  skin 
in  the  I’aratiitins  is  covered  with  non-imhricate  tul>erclc*. 
most  frequently  arranged  in  transverse  series;  whilst  those 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  although  very  nearly  equal 
to  each  other,  differ  slightly,  aceortiing  to  the  region* 
which  they  cover.  In  general,  lliey  are  slightly  tuber- 
culous or  rounded ; but  with  the  centre  more  ele- 
vated than  the  disk,  and  each  of  them  is  sometime* 
found  kemelled,  as  it  were,  by  an  annular  series  of  small, 
very  regular  projecting  points,  whose  symmetry  is  such 
a*  to  fomi  a sort  of  ornament.  The  Polytlredahu  of  Wag- 
ler  is  named  from  this  peculiarity.  The  lower  part  of  the 
body  present*  transverse  Meries  which  are  more  regular, 
but  its  small  plate*  are  flat,  elongated,  and  nearly  hex- 
agonal. The  scale*  that  cover  the  cranium  are  not  si- 
milar to  those  of  the  bac^k.  but  flat:  the  contrary  of  this 
is  seen  in  the  species  which  Wiegnunn  made  known 
under  the  name  ol  Ilelotiermu.  Tlie  tubercles  with  which 
tlie  lower  part  of  the  jaw  U furnished  vary  in  their  extent. 
*nie  most  external,  those  which  cover  the  border*  of  the 
lips,  are  the  largest,  and  irregularly  rounded  and  distri- 
buted ; but  those  of  the  median  region  fonn  longitudinal 
parallel  lines  which  decrease  from  the  end  of  the  iaw  to  the 


neck.  Towards  the  median  line  there  seems  to  be  a longr- 
tmhnal  furrow,  so  as  to  permit  the  divarication  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  lower  jaw,  a*  in  the  Kcrpent*.  Iherc*  i*  no 
collar  or  semicircle  of  great  scales  beneath  and  in  front  of 
the  breast,  as  in  the  hicerlrr  ; but  there  is  a transverse 
fold  of  the  skin,  and  the  granulation*  which  correspond 
with  it  are  much  smaller.  All  the  lower  part  of  the  body 
and  liml»s  is,  genetally,  of  a iialcr  tint,  and  furnished  with 
smooth  regular  plates,  whicfi  arc  described  in  form  of  a 
quincunx  under  tne  thighs.  The  upper  part  of  the  feet  is 
covertxl  with  scales  rimiiar  to  those  of  the  back,  generally 
dotted  or  coloured  in  the  same  manner.  'Hie  tail  parlicT- 
pate*  also  in  tiie  distribution  of  the  scale*  both  al>o\e  and 
below ; but  here  they  are  generally  disposed  in  tians- 
verse  or  annular  ban5s,  with  tin*  peculiarity,  that  the 
lower  boiuU  are  so  large  that  they  correspond  to  three  or 
four  row*  of  the  upper  ones.  Tlierc  are  no  pore*  in  the 
tliiglis,  and  the  cloaca  is  a transverse  slit,  the  anterior  and 
posterior  border*  or  lip*  of  which  are  not  covered  with 
scale*  of  a particular  form. 

'Die  rounded,  elongated  toes  amount  to  flve  on  each 
foot.  TTiey  are  entirely  distinct,  anil  separated  from  their 
base,  of  tmecpial  length,  and  always  furnished  with  claws. 
On  tiie  fore-feet  the  thumb  or  internal  toe  is  the  shortest ; 
nevertheless  it  reaches  to  the  penultimate  phalanx  of  the 
.second  toe.  In  length  the  exteimal  toe  comes  next,  then 
the  second,  and,  la.-«t)y,  the  third  : but  the  inequality  is 
still  more  remarkable  in  the  hind-feet;  for  the  four  in- 
fernal toes  successively  increase  in  length.  Tlie  fourth  i* 
three  times  longer  than  the  great  toe,  while  the  liillt  is  in- 
termediate in  length  with  reference  to  the  two  first,  and 
much  more  free  or  iiidcjiendent  in  it*  movements.  In  this 
respect  the  feet  of  the  V aranians  bear  the  greatest  analogy 
to  those  of  the  properly  so  called,  or  Auiosaurg. 

lire  colour  of  the  skin  varies  from  black  to  more  or  le** 
deep  green,  with  spot*  which  seem  to  depend  on  the  tu- 
bercle*, the  tints  of  which,  variously  grouped,  offer  more 
or  le*K  regular  designs,  and  represent  mosaic  work ; so 
that  the  skin  of  the  Varanian*  may  be  employed  in  the 
arts  like  slmgreen.  It  i*  composed  of  a very  solid  fibrous 
cuticle,  and  the  granulations  of  homy  matter— sumeiime* 
they  are  even  calcareous — arc  disseminated  with  Uie 
greatest  symmetry. 

Tlie  with  reference  to  their  external  orifice, 

varj*  slightly  in  diflVrent  sjiecies;  nevertheless  they  are 
always  lateral,  but  more  or  less  approximaleil  to  the 
muzzle.  Their  course  i»  short  ; they  ojien  in  the  mouth 
by  means  of  two  longitudinal  slits  in  the  concavity  of  tlu‘ 
palate,  in  front  of  the  corresponding  region  of  the  floor  of 
the  orbits.  The  species  winch  frequent  the  water  h.'ive  a 
sort  of  pouch  or  cavity,  serving  as  the  entrance  of  the 
nasal  fosjce ; whilst  in  the  spc'cie*  which  arc  entirely  ter- 
restrial the  slit  is  larger,  more  elongated,  ojul  more  ap- 
proximated to  the  orbit.  It  is  ncverlliele**  very  probnhie 
that  the  nostrils  and  the  conduits  serve  more  for  tnc  act  of 
respiration  than  the  perception  of  odours. 

The  longue  of  the  I'aruniuns  presents  a particular  cha- 
racter. It  i*  fleshy,  very  extensible,  and  can  be  prolonged 
to  double  the  length  of  the  head.  For  three-fourths  of  its 
extent  iU  form  is  cylindrical,  and  it*  fourth  part  forms  tw  o 
conical  points,  divested  of  papillip,  but  covered  with  a 
homy,  delicate,  flexible  epidermis ; these  portion*  can  be 
divaricated,  as  if  the  tongue  was  regularly  split  longitudi- 
nally. There  is  indeeil  to  be  seen  below  a longitudinal 
furrow  in  the  papillose  and  fleshy  region,  whence  the 
name  of  Fissihnguet  applied  by  some  authors  to  this 
group.  Tlii*  tongue  ha.*  the  power  of  re-entering  for 
more  than  lialf  its  length  into  a sort  of  seablMird  or  sheath, 
and  it  is,  most  frequently,  coloured  in  the  part  which  re- 
main* out  of  the  ease,  whore  it  may  l>e  distinguislied  by 
it.*  tint,  even  when  the  reptile  does  not  protrude  it. 

The  ryes  arc  largo,  set  in  the  median  j«iit  of  the  head, 
and  on  the  same  line  os  the  nostrils.  The  moveable  lid* 
are  delicate,  and  their  teguments  are  very  finely  granu- 
lated : their  commissure  i*  on  a horizontal  line,  and  ia 
veiy  much  elongated.  The  lower  lid  is  much  the  largest, 
and  seem*  endowed  with  more  power  of  motion  than  the 
upper  one,  which  remains,  almost  always,  lowered.  In 
other  respect*  the  eye  docs  not  dIfiVr  tioni  that  of  the 
Lacerltp. 

The  auditory  conduit*  arc  ver)'  appaixnt,  situated  very 
low,  and,  so  to  speak,  behind  the  cranium.  They  are 
placed  at  the  posterior  region  of  the  commissure  of  the 
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jaws,  and  have  the  appearance  of  a sort  of  obliauelv  trans*  1 
verse  rent : they  are  not  deep,  and  leave  visible  tne  tym-  , 
panic  membrane  directe<i  obliquely  outwards,  internally 
ami  backwards. 

Neither  the  digfslicf  nor  the  generative  organs  possess 
any  peculiarity  that  would  warrant  the  occupation  of 
space  by  a detailed  account  of  them.  (Cuvier;  Dumfril  | 
and  Bibron ; Wagler,  &c.) 

Habits,  Su;. 

Next  to  the  Crorodiliant.  the  Varaniam  attain  the 
{Treatcst  rize  of  any  of  the  Saurians;  indeed  Herodotus, 
vi^lian,  and  others  regarded  them  as  terrestrial  croco-  i 
dilcs.  I 

Tlie  i'arantans  arc  divisible  into  two  distinct  groups: 
the  eminently  terrestrial  group,  whose  abode  is  f^  from 
the  waters,  in  desert  and  sanay  places;  and  tlie  amiatic 
group,  consisting  of  those  which  inhabit  the  banus  of 
rivers  and  lakes. 

The  first  have  the  tail  entirely  conical  and  nearly 
rounded,  and  it  would  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  useless,  if 
not  in  the  animal's  way  : but  as  Nature  makes  nothing  in 
vain,  Wagler’s  notion  that  it  acts  as  a necessary  counter- 
jwise  to  the  ti-unk  is  probably,  so  far  as  it  goes,  correct. 
lli«  multitudinous  liones  which  form  the  tail  of  the  second 
are  very  well  developed,  particularly  in  their  transverse 
processoii,  and  offer  strong  points  of  attachment  for  the 
muscles  : the  upper  and  lower  apophyses  are  comparatively 
greatly  increaseu.  Compressed  throughout  it*  entire  length, 
this  tail  becomes  a powerful  organ  of  motion  when  the 
animal  is  in  the  water,  particularly  as  it  is  often  sur- 
mounted with  a crest  formed  by  one  or  two  rows  of  flat- 
tened scales,  a fit  propelling  oar  for  the  body  rendered 
buoyant  by  the  air  with  which  the  lungs  are  filled. 

On  land  the  Varanians  run  with  rapidity,  but  their 
motion  is  always  serpentine,  a mode  of  progression  due  to 
their  long  tail,  which  help  to  push  them  forwanl 
and  aids  them  in  their  leap  upon  the  prey  which  they 
pursue. 

The/oorf  of  the  I'anwians  consists  of  animal  matlere, 
and  especially  large  insects,  such  as  Blnttee,  locusts, 
crickets,  and  l^etles.  It  is  averted  tliat  they  hunt  after 
the  eggs  of  birtin  and  crocodiles,  and  that  chameleons, 
small  tortoises,  and  fish  have  been  found  in  their  stomachs. 
M.  T^achenault  de  Tjitour  relates  that  they  unite  on  the 
banks  of  rivers  and  lakes  to  attack  quadrupeds  which 
come  to  quench  their  thimt,  and  that  he  has  seen  them 
attack  a young  stag  as  he  attempted  to  swim  across  a 
river,  in  order  to  drown  him.  He  even  declares  that  he 
feimd  the  thigh-bone  of  a sheep  in  the  stomach  of  one 
which  he  dissected. 

Such  are  the  animals  which  in  certain  parts  of  their 
organization  come  nearest  to  the  great  extinct  Saurians  of 
old.  If  Uie  habits  a*cribed  to  these  Varanians  bore  any 
relation  to  those  of  the  great  carnivorous  Saurians  now  j 
swept  away  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  we  should  have  in 
those  annihilated  giants  no  bad  representatives  of  the 
dragons  of  our  wildest  legends. 

Gboor-vpiiical  Distribution*. 

The  family  of  Varanians.  as  modified  by  MM.  Dumcril 
and  Bibron,  exist  in  all  parts  of  the  world  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Europe. 

America  claims  one  only ; tliat  on  which  the  genus 
lielodenyux  is  founded. 

In  Asia  there  arc  four  Varani  properly  so  called  ; three 
in  Africa ; • and  four  in  Oceania.  Of  these  four,  two  have 
been  obsened  in  New  Holland,  one  in  the  isles  of  the 
Papous,  and  the  fourth  in  the  isle  of  Timor. 

MM.  Dumcril  and  Bibron  state  that  the  locality  of  one 
snecitfH,  I'arujuu  iilbogularis,  is  unknown,  but  Dr.  Smith 
ontained  it  in  South  Africa:  it  thus  makes  a fourth  African 
species. 

Genera. 

Varan  us. 

Generic  Scales  set  at  the  side  of  each 

other  in  the  skin,  and  surrounded  with  an  annular  row  of 
very  small  tubercles.  Back  of  the  tail  more  or  less 
trenchant.  A fold  under  the  neck  in  front  of  the  breast. 
(Dum.  and  Bibr.) 

• But  M«  pArt, 


I,  Head  of  VaTann*  nrbuluHK  i S.  iloml  Kalt«  of  thr  3,  domi  wal*'* 

vl  Vfttuuus  Nilotku*i  4.  dunal  •nln  of  Vnrauu*  PtequuKi. 

^ 1.  Terrestrial  V'aranians. 

MM.  Dum6ril  and  Bibron  notice  but  two  terrestrial 
species,  the  Terrestrial  Monitor  of  Egypt,  Varnnus 
arenanus  (Dum.  and  Bib.),  an«l  Varamts  Timoriensn  of 
the  same  authors.  But  Dr.  Smith  has  since  given  a very 
accurate  figure  and  description  of  Varanus  albo^^ularis, 
the  species  whose  locality  was  unknown  to  MM.  Dumcril 
and  Bibron ; and  the  form  of  the  tail,  fee.,  together  with 
Dr.  Smith's  account  of  its  habits,  leaves  little  doubt  that  it 
ought  to  come  in  this  section : we  shall  therefore  select 
I'arani  arenarius  and  albogularis  as  examples  of  this 
section. 

Varanus  arenarius. 

Description. — Forin.—Head  in  the  form  of  a four-sided 
pyramid.  External  apertures  of  the  nostrils  two  oblique 
shts,  situated  on  each  side  of  the  muzzle,  a little  in  front 
of  the  eye.  Teeth  moderate,  sharp,  slightly  compressed, 
and  a little  curved  backwards ; ear  oval ; upper  part  of 
the  head  paved  as  it  were  with  small,  flattened,  many- 
sided  scales.  A circular  scale,  the  laigest  of  all,  is  situate 
on  the  vertex.  The  toes  are  perhaps  pr^ortionally  rather 
shorter  than  those  of  the  other  species.  Iheir  inferior  sur- 
face is  furnished  with  small  rounded  tubercles  surrounded 
by  an  annular  row*  of  granular  scales.  These  tubercles  ore 
disposed  in  transverse  rows  of  four  or  five  each.  The 
upper  part  of  the  toes  is  covered  with  oblong,  quadrilateral 
scales,  forming  slightlv  imbricated  transverse  rows.  Claws 
very  long,  very  much  compressed,  jiointed,  and  slightly 
curved.  Tail  nearly  roundea  for  the  first  third  of  its  ex- 
tent, slightly  flattened  from  right  to  left  for  the  rest  of  its 
length,  which  is  one-fourth  more  than  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  body,  neck,  and  head  together.  If  the  upper  part  of 
the  posterior  half  of  the  tail  is  occasionally  surmounted 
with  a keel  formed  of  trihedral  scales,  as  in  many  of  the 
Varanians,  the  keel  is  but  very  little  develop^!.  The 
scales  of  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  except  those  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  head  and  toes,  whatever  their  form  may 
be,  arc  each  surrounded  with  a row  of  small  squamous 
grains,  liiese  scales  are  simply  oval  under  the  neck  and 
the  four  limbs,  and  equally  oval,  but  a little  ridged  on  the 
upper  region  and  sides  of  the  body,  conical  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  neck,  circular  on  the  arms,  and  quadrilateral 
oblong  under  the  belly  and  on  the  whole  extent  of  the 
tail,  round  which  they  form  verticillations. 

Co/our.— This  varies  in  individuals.  MM.  Dumcril  and 
Bibron  state  that  the  specimen  brought  by  Geotft-oy  frrjnv 
R^-pf  ig  bright  brown  on  the  back,  with  some  square  spots^ 
of  a greenisn  and  pale  yellow.  Other  spots,  or  rather 
transverse  l^ds,  of  the  same  colour,  are  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  tail.  Two  other  specimens,  which  are  leas,  are  yel- 
lowish ; but  in  one  the  colour  is  uniform,  wliile  in  the 
other  the  yellowish  colour  is  mingled  with  a brown  lint, 
forming  more  than  twelve  transverse  bands  on  the  tail, 
and  five  only  on  the  back,  where  besides  there  arc,  in  the 
I intervals  between  the  bands,  brown  points,  with  which  the 
I upper  part  of  the  four  limbs  are  sprinkled.  On  each  side 
I of  the  neck  moreover  are  two  brown  ribands,  which  take 
' Iheir  origin,  one  at  the  posterior  angle  of  the  eye,  tlie 
oilier  on  the  border  of  the  ear-  The  claws  are  yellow. 

ior«/i7y.— Eg)'pt. 

Habits. — Accortling  to  M.  Isidore  Gcoffroy,  entirely 
different  from  those  of  the  other  Varaniaas  generally,  and 
from  those  of  the  Varanus  Siloiicus  in  particular.  Instead 
of  frequenting  the  banks  of  the  river,  it  lives  in  dry  places, 
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a locality  in  unison  with  the  conformation  of  (he  tail, 
whoHc'  roimdi*d  form  U not  |>roper  for  xwimmini;.  It  is 
less  carnivorous  than  the  Monitor  of  the  Nile  : at  least,  in 
captivity,  instead  of  throwing  itself  on  its  prey  with 
avidity.  It  is  only  induced  to  take  pieces  of  flehh  by  being 
crammed.  (Duni.  and  Bibr.) 

MM.  Dum^ril  and  Bibron  state  that  this  is  the  OiMran‘ 
el-hnrd  of  the  Aralw ; the  Terrentrinl  Crocwhle  of  Hero- 
dotus; Ouaran.,  Forsk. ; I'aranut  Sr/»rMs,  Merr. ; 
moitaurus  griseus  of  FitJtinger ; Ttipinumbig  arenarius, 
laid.,  Geoff. ; Ze  Monitor  trrreslrr  ttlCgypif,  Cuv. ; Tapi- 
nambift  gritfus,  Daud. ; PsammMtturu*-  Kincus,  Wagl. ; 
T^tpinambit  arenarius,  Bor^  de  St.  Vine.;  Tbr  Ijind 
,Von//or  (if  KgypI,  Griff.:  Monitor  *rincut.  Gray;  Va- 
rom/f  terrrsiris,  ^hinz. 

It  is  very  probable  that  this  is  the  Scink  of  the 
Antienta. 

f'troHM  albogularis. 

Vrteriplion.—C(dour. — Head  and  neck  intermediate 
between  gamboge  and  ochre  yellow,  the  former  and  the 
aides  and  b^k  of  the  neck  finely  freckled  by  small  black 
spots ; from  the  outer  comer  of  each  eye  a brown  stripe 
extends  along  the  neck,  ami  terminate  on  the  back  im- 
mediately behind  the  base  of  the  fore-leg.  where  it  is 
much  broader  than  at  its  commencement : this  stripe  is 
generally  darkest  at  its  edge  and  lightest  along  its  centre  : 
between  the  termination  of  these  stripes  there  are  in  moat 
spcc-imcni  two  large  brown  blotches  separated  from  each 
other  by  a yellowish  line.  Back  brown,  cros.sed  by  three 
or  four  ochry  yellow  bantU,  which  are  cither  in  the  fonn 
of  continuous  stripes  or  intemipted  blotches,  and  is  be- 
sides variegated  by  smaller  8|x>ts  or  waved  narrow  stripes 
of  the  same  colour ; tlie  larger  bands  and  blotches  sprin- 
kled with  small  brown  spots.  Tlie  sides  ochiy  yellow  with 
small  brown  spots  and  vertical  stripes,  the  latter  continued 
from  the  brown  of  the  back  ; belly  (he  same  colour  as  the 
sides,  with  a sprinkling  of  small  brown  spots.  Tail  beneath 
uchr)'  yellow  ; above  and  on  the  sides  marked  by  alternate 
brown  and  yellow  bands,  the  former  spotted  with  yellow, 
(he  latter  with  brown.  Outer  surface  of  the  anterior  ex- 
tremities ochry  yellow  spotted  with  brown;  the  posterior 
extremities  dark  bro’.rn  spotted  with  ochry  yellow ; toes 
the  latter  colour  with  some  indistinct  brownish  bars ; nails 
dark  hom-coloored. 

Form. — Head  rather  small ; neck  and  body  robust,  and 
rather  flattened:  limbs  thick  and  strong.  The  head  is 
quadrangular,  rather  short,  broad  behind,  and  tapered 
towards  the  nose ; nostrils  oblique,  linear,  and  situated 
near  to  the  e>es  ; teeth  somewhat  cylindrical  and  strong ; 
otdiise  in  some  specimens,  pointed  in  others ; external  car 
transverse  and  narrow  ; tail  somewhat  cylindrical  towards 
the  ba.<ie,  the  remainder  compressed  above  and  sur- 
mounted by  a distinct  serrated  Carina  with  a slight  chan- 
nel along  lU  upper  surface ; towanis  the  tin  of  the  tail 
this  Carina  disappears.  Upper  surface  of  the  nead  covered 
by  flat,  somewhat  vircular  scali's.  rather  small,  particularly 
over  (he  eyes;  lips  and  temples  covered  with  suiall  scales, 
on  the  former  oval,  on  the  latter  circular.  On  the  nape 
and  upper  part  of  the  neck  the  'ioales  of  a larger  sue  th^  I 
on  any  other  |>art  of  the  animal,  more  raised,  and  with 
the  granulations  surrounding  the  disks  verv  distinct. 
On  tlie  back  and  sides  the  scales  are  disposed  in  waved 
transverse  bands,  and  onlv  differ  from  those  on  the  neck  in 
being  of  .smaller  size  and  less  convex  : on  the  tail  they  are 
arranged  in  regular  rings;  towards  its  base  oval,  and  more 
or  les-s  completely  margined  by  granulations;  towards  the 
tip  oblong,  Rubcurinated.  and  almost  without  any  edging. 
On  the  chin,  throat,  and  sides  of  the  neck  the  scales  ore 
small  and  oval ; on  the  breast  somewhat  circular;  on  the 
Iwlly  oval  in  transverse  rows,  and  only  margined  behind  by 
gratuilations;  on  the  inner  sides  again  they  are  smaller 
ami  nearly  circular.  The  inner  toe  of  hinder  foot  very 
short  and  robust ; the  outer  one  much  removed  from  the 
red  : on  the  fore-foot  the  inner  toe  is  shorter  than  any  of 
the  others,  but  longer  than  the  corresponding  one  of  the 
hinder  foot. 

Such  is  Dr.  Smith’s  de«'ription  of  the  male,  from  which, 
he  says,  the  female  differs  btit  littlu  in  external  appear- 
ance. Tlie  length  of  the  specimen  from  which  the  de- 
scription w:u  taken  wa.n  two  feet  eight  inches  from  tip  of 
nose  to  end  of  tail ; but  he  adds  that  specimens  are  occa- 
lionaiiy  obtained  which  measure  between  four  and  five 
feet. 


This  species  is  the  Tupinambit  guiarii  of  Daudiu ; 
faranus  omatiu,  Mcrr. ; Tupinambit  ulbogularut 
Kuhl ; Polyd^dcUuM  albogularity  Wagl.,  and  Monitor 
aWogularit  of  Gray. 

Locality  and  Dr.  Smith  did  not  obtain  any 

speciroeru  of  V,  (dbogutarit  south  of  Latakoo,  but  there 
is,  he  says,  reason  to  believe  that  it  occasionally  occun 
within  the  limits  of  the  Cape  Colony ; and  he  adds  that  it 
is  in  all  probability  the  animal  which  is  called  das  Adder 
by  the  colonists,  and  which  is  so  much  dreaded  from  the 
supposition  that  it  is  extremely  venomous.  ‘ It  is  usually,' 
continues  Dr.  Smith,  ‘ discovered  in  rocky  precipices,  or  on 
low  stony  hills,  and  when  surprised  seeks  concealment  in 
the  chinks  of  the  former,  or  in  the  irregular  cavities  of  (he 
latter ; and  when  any  irregularities  exist  upon  the  surface 
of  the  rocks  or  stones,  it  clasjis  them  so  firmly  with  its 
toes,  that  it  becomes  a task  of  no  small  difficiifty  to  dis- 
lodge it,  even  though  it  can  be  easily  reached.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  strength  of  no  one  m.in  u able  to 
withdraw  a full-grown  individual;  and  I hav^  leen  two 
persons  required  to  pull  a specimen  out  of  a position  it 
nad  attained,  even  with  the  assistance  a rope  fixed  in 
front  of  its  hinder  legs.  The  moment  ji  was  dislodged  it 
flew  with  fury  at  its  enemies  who  by  flight  only  saved 
I themselves  from  being  bitten.  A^cr  it  was  killed  it  was 
I discovered  that  the  points  of  all  the  naiU  had  been 
broken  previously,  or  at  the  moment  it  lost  its  hold.  It 
feeds  upon  frogs,  crabs,  and  small  quadnipeds;  and  from 
its  partiality  to  the  two  former,  it  is  ollen  found  among 
rocks  near  to  springs  or  running  str^^ams;  which  fact 
having  been  ob^rv^  by  the  natives,  has  led  them  to 
reganl  it  as  sacred,  and  not  to  be  injured  without  danger 
of  drought.'  {llliutratioM  qf  the  Zoology  of  South 
Africa.') 


v'snotu  ftlboziilmria.  (Sniih.) 


AqrATic  Varanuns. 

For  an  account  of  Unnim/s  Sdoticxu,  see  the  article 
Monitors. 

VtiranmBellix, 

Description. — Form. — Head  very  much  elongated,  re- 
sembling a four-sided  pyramid.  Teeth  long,  slender, 
compres-scd,  pointed,  slighlly  curved,  and  very  finely  den- 
tilated  on  their  edges,  twenty-four  in  each  jaw.  External 
apertures  of  the  nostrils  two  rounded  holes  on  each  side  of 
the  muzzle,  near  its  extremity.  Flattened  polygonal  plates 
in  juxtaposition  cover  the  entire  surface  of  the  nead. 
They  are  of  two  sizes : the  less  dilated  ones  are  on  the 
supra-orbilal  regions  and  on  the  sides  of  the  cranium : the 
more  dilated  ones  cover  the  middle  of  the  vertex,  the 
inter-ocular  space  and  the  upper  part  of  the  muzzle,  the 
sides  of  which  have  nearly  the  same  sort  of  scaly  covering. 
The  temples  are  protected  by  a pavement  of  small  circular 
scales.  On  the  nape  are  oval  tubercles,  each  surrounded 
with  a granulous  circle,  as  are  all  tfie  scales  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  body,  those  of  the  head  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  toes  excepted.  Though  very  much  elongated,  the  toes 
are  robust  and  armed  with  large  crooked  claws,  which  are 
Rhar{)  and  very  much  compressed.  On  their  inferior  sur- 
face are  transverse  rows  ol  square  groups,  each  composed 
of  twenty  small  granular  tubercles.  Their  upper  surface  is 
protected  by  smooth,  quadrilateral,  oblong  scales,  forming 
tranKverse  rows  Hlightly  imbricated.  Die  tail  is  more  than 
half  the  total  length  of  the  animal.  It  begins  to  put  on  a 
flattened  form  from  right  to  left  towards  the  second  third 
of  its  extent ; but  the  double  scaly  carina  which  surmounts 
it  allows  itself  at  a previous  point.  Groups  of  small  granu- 
lar tubercles,  like  toose  of  the  under  part  of  the  toes,  pro- 
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tect  the  palms  and  soles  of  the  feet.  Oval  and  slightly 
convex  scales  cover  the  lower  renons  of  the  neck  and 
limbs;  there  arc  quadrilateral  and  flat  ones  above  the 
wrists,  and  very  narrow  and  strongly  carinated  oval  ones 
on  the  neck,  the  back,  and  the  four  limbs.  The  pectoral 
scales  are  oval  and  smooth,  those  of  the  abdomen  and  the 
tail  are  <piadrangu!ar,  oblong,  and  vvith  a longitudinal 
Carina. 

Co/o«r.— Two  very  different  tints : one  deep  black,  the 
other  pale  yellow  or  whitish.  The  first  colours  all  the 
low'er  parts,  and  shows  itself  on  the  upper  parts  in  nearly 
a.'i  great  nroi>ortion  as  the  second.  On  the  top  of  the  head 
it  forms  nve  rounded  spots,  placed  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  five  points  of  a die : behind  these  is  a sixth  snot  on 
the  middle  of  the  posterior  region  of  the  cranium  ; tnere  is 
a seventh  sufliciently  dilated  to  cover  a portion  of  the  occi- 
put ; it  fonns  a crescent  on  the  nape.  In  front  of  the 
shoulder  the  yellow  colour  dotted  with  black  represents  a 
horse-shoe,  wnose  branches  extend  to  the  right  and  left 
along  the  neck.  It  shows  itself,  but  always  dotted  with 
black  on  all  the  other  parts  of  the  animal,  under  the  form 
of  large  transverse  bands  alternating  with  other  bands  of 
fine  black,  of  which  colour  the  claws  are.  , 

Loeaiity.—iitw  Holland  , 


Heloderma.  (Wiegm.) 

Generic  Cfiararfer. — Scales  or  tubercles  of  the  body 
simple  or  not  surrounded  with  small  squamous  grains. 
Tail  rounded.  Tlie  fifth  toe  of  the  posterior  feet  in.'»erted 
on  the  same  line  with  the  other  four.  (Dum.  and  Bibr.) 

T^c  Hcloilerme  have  not  the  stales  or  tubercles  witlj 
which  they  arc  covered  surrounded  by  small  sauamous 
grains  like  the  f’aran$.  The  five  toes  of  each  of  the  pos- 
terior feet  of  the  Helod^rmala  are  inserted  on  the  same 
transversal  line,  whereas  in  the  Varani  the  fifth  is  at- 
tached to  the  tarsus,  farther  back  than  the  others.  The 
teeth  differ  too,  from  those  of  the  Varans,  for  tliey  are 
not  compressed.  The  tail  of  the  Heloderms  is  rounded 
throughout  its  extent. 


Example, /Te/odermo  Aorridum. 

Detcription. — Form.— The  teeth  of  this  roeciw  are 
slender,  nearly  straight,  very  much  pointed  and  hollowed 
into  a deep  channel.  The  nead  is  in  shape  a tetr^edral 
pyramid  ; it  is  flattened,  and  obtusely  rounded  at  its  an- 
terior exlreniily,  on  each  side  of  which  are  the  nostrils: 
these  lost  arc  nearly  oval  and  circumscribed  by  three 
plates.  The  upper  part  of  the  nose  is  furnished  with  four 


8cutules,the  first  of  which  are  pentagons  narrowed  back- 
wards, and  the  second  straight  imombs.  llicre  are  twenty 
upper  labial  scutules.  The  surface  of  the  head,  com- 
prising the  front,  the  vertex,  and  the  occiput,  is  rough 
I with  large  plates,  or  rather  great  a<o»eous  tubcrctes.  whose 
contour,  although  many-sided,  tends  to  a circular  figure. 
Tlicse  tubercles  are  du|>oKed  in  annular  rows,  fitting  one 
into  the  other.  There  are  also  tubercles,  but  of  a conical 
form,  which  cover  the  surface  of  the  back,  where  they  are 
arranged  in  transverse  lines.  Small  flat  and  smooth  scales 
occupy  the  breast  and  abdominal  region.  On  the  anterior 
region  of  the  one.  they  are  rounded  and  disposed  in  order ; 
whilst,  more  backward  anil  on  the  entire  surl'ace  of  the 
other,  they  are  of  a triangular  form  and  m transverse 
rows. 

The  four  liiub<i  arc  nearly  of  the  same  length.  The 
arms  are  covered  with  osseous  plates  which  are  convex 
and  nearly  polygunal,  and  on  the  fore-arms  are  great  flat 
circular  scales.  Tlic  anterior  toes  are  not  very  unequal. 
Tlie  middle  toe  is  the  longest;  then  come  the  second  and 
Uie  fourth,  which  are  a liitle  diorter  than  the  two  external 
ones.  The  third  and  fourth  hind-toes,  whose  length  is  the 
same,  are  the  longest,  and  the  fifth  is  the  smdlest.  The 
external  surface  of  the  thighs  and  legs  is  protected  by 
hemUpherical  tubercles  and  their  internal  surface  by  great 
eubroimded  and  flat  scales.  All  the  toes  are  covered  with 
nearly  semilunar  scutules.  dilated  across.  The  claws  arc 
eiirved,  compressed,  and  veir  sharp. 

Tlie  tail  i.s  rounded  and  nearly  equals  the  trunk  in 
length : its  verticillations  are  composed,  above,  of  large 
tubercles,  and  below,  of  flat,  quadrangular  M-ales. 

Co/our.— Black-brown  above,  pai^ng  into  pale  brown 
on  the  lower  part.s.  Head  uniform  in  colour.  The  neck 
and  back  present  rusty  red  spot-s  Hjirinkled  with  yellowish 
or  whitish  ]>oints.  Belly  washed  with  yellow  on  a brown 
ground.  The  black-brown  of  the  back  shows  itself  also 
on  the  tail,  which  is  annulated  with  reddish. 

Loco/i/y.— Mexico,  where  there  is  an  erroneous  but 
general  belief  that  the  bite  of  Uiis  species  is  tatol. 


Here,  according  to  promise,  we  proceed  to  give  some 
account  of  the  Lacerti^.  as  far  as  our  space  will  permit. 

The  LaceriinidiP.  in  Mr.  J.  E.  Gray  s arrangement, 
come  immediately  after  the  7Vi^,  and  arc  followed  by 
the  Zonurditr.  ....  , , 

Mr.  Gray's  Lacertinida  consist  of  the  genera  Zootnea, 
LtKtrta,  Teiroy  Bremiat,  Aeanthodaciylus,  Scapieiray 
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AfeTolcM,  Mesuiina,  Calrita,  Algira,  Pmimmodromut, 
Ojihtnpt,  and  Catoxuura. 

Vie  must  here  confine  ouraelves  to  the  genera  Lacerta 
and  Zo/>tffca  as  examples. 

lAcorla.  Linn. 

Gfwi'ic  CAuractfr. — ^'I'liroat  with  a distinct  collar.  Noe- 
trils  situated  towards  the  outer  and  inferior  margin  of  the 
na»al  scuta.  An  osseous  supcrorbital  lamina.  Temples 
covered  with  scuta.  Scales  of  the  back,  orluculo-poly- 
gonai,  slightly  cannated.  I’alatc  toothed.  i^Bvll.) 


IlMd  of  Lseem.  Keo  froBi  (Dali.) 

Mr.  Bell  remarks,  that  the  external  parts  from  which 
the  artificial  characters  of  the  present  group  are  founded 
are  pnncipally  the  plates  covering  the  head,  as  above  de- 
lineated, common  to  tlie  whole  subfamily  Lacerlituj,  the 
scales  of  the  collar,  tlie  prx>anal  scale,  those  in  which  the 
femoral  pores  are  placecl,  the  ahdominal  plates,  and  those 
of  the  back  and  tail.  The  abdomen  is  covered  by  broad 
plates  applied  to  each  other  at  the  margins,  and  arranged 
in  longitudinal  rows.  Tlicrc  is  a distinct  collar  of  over- 
laying scales  longer  than  those  wltich  cover  the  throat 
and  detached  from  those  which  cover  the  breast.  Scales 
of  the  hack  and  sides  small  and  imbricated.  Tliose  of  the 
tail  arranged  in  distinct  and  even  whorls,  elonjiatcd  and 
narrow,  and  becoming  more  so  towards  the  end  of  the 
tail.  Femoral  pores. 

5^>me  account  of  Uie  teeth  of  this  group  will  be  found 
in  the  article  Saurians.  Mr.  Bell  observes,  tliat  in  ad- 
dition to  the  teeth  which  are  pla(*ed  in  the  maigins  of  the 
upper  ami  lower  jaws,  there  are  also  a few  very  minute 
ones  on  the  back  part  of  the  palate,  which  may  be  readily 
feit  by  a pin  or  tlie  point  of  a penknife.  He  further  re- 
marks that  the  existence  nr  absence  of  these  palatine  teeth 
would  perhap  scarcely  be  admissible  alone  as  a generic 
distinction  : but  when  combined  with  others,  and  associated 
aJ«»  with  a marked  differtuice  ofhabit,  it  may  be  admitted 
as  a valuable,  because  it  is  a tangible  and  permanent 
character  ; and  he  has  accordingly  employed  it  as  one  of 
the  means  of  generic  distinction  between  the  two  English 
liznnis. 

Example,  Lac^rin  agilit. 

Great  confusion  lias  existed  touching  the  identity  of  this 
lieautiful  English  species,  arising  from  the  application  of 
the  terra  agilit  by  naturalists  to  the  common  lizard  of 
their  several  countries.  This  has  not  escaped  the  acute 
observation  of  the  Ihitice  of  Canino  and  Musignano,  whose 
searching  diligence  and  well-employed  experience  have 
given  him  a knowledge  of  the  J ertrhratn  of  Europe  sur- 
passetl  by  no  living  zoologist.  He  firet  cleared  away  the 
muls  that  hung  over  this  species;  and  in  his  ratina 
Italica  clearly  defined  tlie  true  hicrrUi  agUu,  or  Lacerta 
(it  Linnen. 

Mr.  Bell,  in  his  elegant  work  on  British  Reptiles,  follows 
out  the  in((uiry  with  great  leaniing  and  innustiy,  and  ns 
his  authority  on  the  subject  of  English  Reptiles  stands  as 
high  as  that  of  the  Prince  wiUi  reference  to  European 
Hrpiilia  generally,  we  sJiall  take  our  descriptions  from  his 
pen. 

Description. — Mr.  Bell  describes  this  species  as  varying 
cxcei^dinijly  in  colour  and  marking.  ‘The  most  common 
colour  of  the  upper  parts  is  a sandy -brown,  with  obscure 
longitudinal  faMciR;  of  a darker  brown,  and  a lateral  scries 
of  black  rounded  spots,  each  marked  with  a yellowish 
white  dot  or  line  in  the  centre.  There  is  otlen  in  this 
most  common  variety  more  or  less  of  CTeen  on  the  aides. 

• Another  variety  is  that  to  which  1 have  before  alluded, 
in  which  the  upper  parts  are  more  or  leas  of  a green  hue. 
in  Kome  this  colour  is  brighter  and  lighter  tlian  in  others, 
but  the  usual  colour  is  a rather  dull  brownish-green.  Not , 
only  is  it  verv’  probable  that  the  (Hisimges  which  I have 
noted  from  Linmeus  and  Muller  indicate  this  variety,  but  j 

cannot  help  believing  that  all  the  accounts  we  have  on  I 


record  of  the  supposed  occurrence  of  the  Green  Lizard,  L. 
viridts,  in  Ireland  and  in  England,  are  to  l>e  referred  to 
individuals  of  the  same  variety  of  our  present  s|>ecies, 
which  were  probably  of  unusually  vivid  hues,  and  olAcrved 
under  all  the  advantages  of  a bright  sunshine.  Such  may 
doubtless  be  the  explanation  of  the  “ beautiful  green 
Lacerta  ” seen  by  Gilbert  White  “ on  the  sunny  banks 
near  Famham.’*  Tlie  Prince  of  Musignano,  in  his  Fauna 
Italica,  figures  a variety  with  the  whole  of  the  back  of  a 
dull  black-red  colour.  The  under  side  is  usually  of  a 
whitish  or  greyish  colour,  varied  with  light  green  towards 
the  sides,  alxiut  the  collar,  and  under  the  tail,  and  a lew 
black  dots  scattered  about  those  parts. 

* In  its  general  form  tiiis  lizard  is  much  thicker  and  le&s 
gracilc  than  the  more  common  sjx'cies.  llic  head  is 
rather  more  obtuse,  the  body  more  rounded,  and  the  limbs 
stronger  and  shorter.  The  relative  proportions  of  the  tail 
and  the  body  vary  exceedingly  in  difl'erent  individuals. 
As  a general  rule,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  length  of  the 
head  and  body  together  is  to  that  of  the  tail  us  three  to 
four  nearly : but  in  one  specimen  in  my  collection  the 
proportions  arc  nearly  equal ; and  in  that  wliich  is  figured 
above  (p.  28  of  Mr.  Bells  work)  the  tail  is  even  consider- 
at>ly  shorter  than  the  head  and  body,  but  thU  may  have 
occurred  fi-om  the  mutilation  and  reiiroduction  of  the  part. 
'Hie  legs  are  so  short,  that  when  the  posterior  ones  are 
brought  forwards,  and  the  anteiior  placed  backwards  pa- 
rallel to  the  sides  of  the  body,  the  hinder  toes  do  not 
extend  farther  than  to  the  wrist  of  the  anterior  ones,  in 
which  respect  It  differs  remarkably  from  the  other  species. 
In  this,  as  in  others,  however,  the  abdomen  of  the  female 
is  proportionally  larger  than  that  of  the  male.  The  third 
ana  fourth  toe  of  the  fore-fool  arc  nearly  of  equal  length  : 
Mr.  Jenyns  says  the  former  is  the  longer,  but  in  some  spe- 
cimens the  reverse  is  the  case.  Tlie  plates  of  the  head 
are  similar  in  their  general  foriu  and  pro]>ortions  to  those 
of  most  others  of  the  genus.  The  nostrils  are  placed  near 
the  outer  or  inferior  maigin  of  the  nasal  plates,  and  nearly 
half-way  between  the  anterior  and  postenor  margins.  Hie 
frontal  plate  is  elongate  pentagonal ; the  anterior  angle 
obtuse  ; the  lateral  margins  parallel,  hut  slightly  contracted 
about  the  middle  ; the  interparietal  pentagonal,  and  with 
a depressed  point  in  the  centre ; the  occipital  very  small. 
The  upper  eyelid  with  a series  of  very  minute  scales,  and 
the  whole  surface  of  the  lower  covered  by  similar  ones ; 
the  space  between  the  eye  and  the  auditory  passage  covered 
with  plates,  of  which  the  tw*o  superior,  lying  immediately 
under  the  parietal,  are  much  the  largest.  The  scales  of 
the  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  round  or  polygonal,  and 
slightly,  though  distinctly,  carinated.  Ihc  abdominal 
plates  in  six  rows,  the  middle  scries  narrower  than  the 
adjoining  ones.  Pne-anal  plate  single,  of  a broad  pen- 
tagonal form  : the  anterior  margin  bordered  by  four  pair>> 
of  plates.  Femoral  pores  vaiymg  in  number  from  eight 
to  fineen  on  each  side.  In  the  specimen  fiinired  at  jiage 
28,  there  are  eight  on  one  side  and  nine  on  the  other.  The 
pores  are  in  this  species  placed  in  flat  triangular  scales, 
whilst  in  Zootoca  rfVrywra  the  scales  are  so  round  and 
small  as  almost  to  form  tubes.  Tlie  toil  is  covered  with 
numerous  distinct  wliorls,  according  to  I>ug^,  from  fitly 
to  eighty,  of  elongated  scales,  which  are  longer,  narrower, 
and  more  distinctly  carinated  towards  the  extremity.  The 
numlier  of  whorls  varies  considerably  in  different  indi- 
viduals.* Total  length  of  one  of  moderate  size,  7 inches 
2 lines. 

Locality  and  DabiU. — North  of  Europe,  as'  high  a.s  Swe- 
den and  Denmark  ; rare  so  far  south  as  Italv.  Common 
in  the  north  of  France  and  Central  Europe.  England,  near 
Poole. 

Mr.  Bell  states  that  L.  agilis  is  more  timid,  and  far  less 
easily  rendered  familiar,  than  the  beautiful  green  lizard 
(L.  viridis's  of  Guernsey  and  the  south  of  Europe.  * ThU 
latter  species,'  says  Mr.  Bell,  ‘may  be  readily  tamed,  and 
taught  to  come  to  (he  hand  for  its  food,  and  to  drink  from 
the  hollow  of  the  palm  of  any  one  to  whom  it  is  accus- 
tomed. It  will  lie  coiled  up  between  the  two  hands,  enjoy- 
ing the  warmth,  and  not  offering  to  escape.  But  it  is  very' 
dinerent  with  tlie  present  ^pecies,  which  appears  not  to  be 
susceptible  of  any  such  attachment.  It  will  indeed  at- 
tempt to  bite  any  one  who  handles  it,  which  1 have  never 
known  to  occur  with  the  L.  vindis.  When  in  confine- 
ment it  ceases  to  feed,  conceals  itself  with  extreme  timidity 
when  approached,  and  ultimately  pines  and  dies.’ 
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The  number  of  eggs  laid  by  the  female  is  from  twelve 
to  fourteen,  in  hollows  excavated  by  her  for  a iK*»t.  She 
coven  them  with  sand,  and  leaves  tliem  to  the  mys  of  the 
sun.  Mr.  Bell  is  of  opinion  that  the  eggs  are  deposited  a 
coDMiderable  time  before  they  ore  hatched.  He  does  not 
think  that  tliis  species  ever  brings  forth  its  young  alive. 


LmcHs  KflllS. 

Zootoca.  Wagl. 

Generic  Character. — Nostrils,  collar,  superorbital  lamina, 
as  in  the  genus  Lacerta.  Temples  covert  with  adpresited 
scales.  Scales  of  the  back  elongated  and  hexagonal. 
Palate  toothless.  (Bell.) 

X>cscri;i/ion.— Smaller  and  more  slender  than  L.  agr/iV, 
with  the  head  more  deprcibsed,  rather  narrower,  and  the 
muzzle  sharper.  Plates  of  the  head,  in  size  and  arrange- 
ment, without  much  difference,  with  the  exception  of  those 
of  the  temples,  which  arc  smaller  and  more  numerous  in 
Zootoca  than  in  L.  agilit.  Collar  of  nine  plates,  nearly 
equal ; six  rows  of  abdominal  plates,  the  middle  and  outer 
ones  narrower  than  the  intermediate.  Dorsal  scales 
iinrroxvcr,  more  angular,  'and  with  a less  distinct  cariiia 
Ilian  in  L.  agilit ; but  the  caudal  scales  nearly  similar. 
Feet  more  slender,  and  toes  longer  in  proportion.  Femoral 
])Ores  nine  or  ten  generally,  placed  in  scales,  which  differ 
much  from  the  corresponding  ones  in  L.  agUie. 

The  colour  and  markings  vary'  considerably.  The  upper 
parts  are  generally  greeni^-brown,  and  a dark  brown  line, 
not  unfrequently  mtemiptcd,  runs  down  the  middle  of  the 
back.  Parallel  with  this  there  is  on  each  side  a broad 
band  from  behind  the  eyes  to  a greater  or  less  distance 
clown  the  tail.  Between  these  and  the  central  streak  one 
or  more  rows  of  black  dots  are  often  seen,  and  in  sonic 
such  dots  are  found  in  the  broad  side-streak  itself.  The 
male  has  the  under  side  of  the  body  and  boAe  of  his  tail 
liright  orange,  spotted  with  black:  in  the  female  those 
jMirtsand  the  tail  are  spotless  greyish^reen.  Total  length 
generally  from  five  inches  and  a half  to  six  inches  and  a 
half. 

lAicality  and  HabiU. — * This  agile  and  pretty  little 
creature,*  says  Mr.  Hell,  * is  the  common  innabitant  of 
silmost  all  our  heaths  and  banks  in  most  of  the  districts  of 
Kngland,  and  extending  even  into  Scotland : it  is  also  one 
of  the  few  reptiles  found  in  Irelsoid.  On  the  Continent 
its  range  does  not  appear  to  oe  very  extensive : it  is  not 
<uund  in  Italy,  nor,  1 believe,  in  France,  and  is  very  pro- 
bably confin^  in  a great  measure  to  our  own  lutitude. 
lU  movements  arc  beautiful,  mcile,  as  well  as  rapid : it 
conies  out  of  its  hiding-place  during  the  warm  parts  of  the 
day,  from  the  early  spnng  till  autumn  has  far  advanced, 
basking  in  the  sun,  and  turning  its  head  with  a sudden 
motion  the  instant  that  an  insect  comes  within  its  view, 
and,  dartiag  like  lightning  upon  its  prey,  it  seizes  it  with 
little  sliarp  teeth  and  speedily  swallows  it.  Tims 
it  will  often  take  a great  numiicr  of  the  smaller  insects, 
prelerring  those  of  the  dipterous  order,  though  it  will  not 
refuse  many  of  tlie  colcoptera  or  orthoptera,  if  they  be  not 
too  large. 

« • ' Instead  of  depositing  her  eggs  in  the  sand  to  be  hatched 
by  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  os  is  the  case  witli  the  former, 
V.  C.,  No.  loaj. 


the  female  of  the  present  species  retains  the  eggs  within 
the  oviiluct  until  the  young  are  ready  to  leave  them,  and 
they  are  produced  ahve.  As  in  ail  the  ovo-viviparous 
reptiles,  the  covering  of  the  egg  is  very  thin,  and  merely 
membranous.  In  ttus  respect  they  differ  from  those  whicfi 
deposit  Uieir  eggs  before  the  embry'o  is  formed.  In  the 
latter  case  a more  efficient  protection  is  necessary,  and  tliu 
covering  is  cither  calcareous,  a.s  in  the  turtoiiies  and  croco- 
diiejr.  or  of  a substance  resembling  parchment,  as  those  of 
tlie  snakes  and  most  lizards.  In  the  viper,  w hich  also  pro- 
duces its  young  alive,  the  covering,  as  in  the  present 
animal,  is  extremely  thin,  and  very  easily  tom ; and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  laceration  of  this  membrane 
and  the  emancipation  of  the  young  take  place  in,  and  are 
occaiiioned  by,  the  very  act  of  parlurition. 

* As  the  young  ones  are  occasionally  found  with  the 
mother,  there  U some  reason  to  believe  that  these  little 
animals  are  not  wholly  devoid  of  the  instinct  of  parental 
care  and  tendance ; but  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  the 
exercise  of  this  feeling  is  over  very  powerl\il,  or  that  it 
endures  for  any  considerable  period.  Tlie  young  when 
brought  forth  are  fully  formed,  and  cajAble  of  running 
about,  and,,  very  shortly  afterwards,  of  taking  their  own 
food.  The  usual  number  is  from  three  to  six. 

‘ Although  I liave  alluded  to  the  sun's  influence  as  being 
the  means  of  hastening  the  evolution  of  the  cnibrvo  in  the 
oviparous  reptiles,  it  is  not  to  tie  concluded  thot  the  same 
source  of  warmth  is  unncccssaiy  in  Uie  present  andMimilar 
instances.  Tlie  only  difference  is,  that  in  the  ovo-vivipa- 
rous species  the  solar  heat  is  communicated  to  the  embry’o 
through  the  medium  of  the  mother  ; and  hence«wu  often 
see  the  pregnant  female  about  the  month  of  June  con- 
stantly basking  in  the  sun,  and  lying  in  such  a position  as 
to  expose  the  body  most  fully  to  its  influence.  Every  one 
w ho  has  watched  the  habits  of  our  native  reptiles,  must 
have  seen  the  Mme  circumstance  in  the  gravid  female  of 
the  Common  Viper;  and  may  have  observed  how  much 
more  reluctantly  and  tardily  slic  leaves  the  genial  spot  than 
the  mule.' 


Zootecs  vMi«is. 


The  following  preparations  in  the  Phyniological  Settee 
of  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  are  illustrative 
of  the  organization  of  lacerta  agtlit : — Nos.  44,^,  IkVl,  2210, 
2212.  2213,  2214,  2215,  2210,  2218,  2210,  2220.  2223,  2131, 
3348,  3340,  3350. 

Fossil  Vakanu>£? 

Many  of  the  extinct  carnivorous  Saurians,  such  as  Oxo- 
SAURVs,  MsoALOsAVacs,  MosASAiraus, and  others,  come  so 
near  in  many  points  of  tlivir  organization  to  the  VaranitUr 
now  in  existence,  that  it  almost  becomes  a question 
whether  they  might  not  be  classed  as  belonging  to  tliat 
family.  Indeed  MAI.  DumMl  and  Bibrun  arrange  them 
Voi.  XXVI.— T 
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without  a query  under  the  title  of  FtMmil  P’arnman$,  We  I 
^ould  however  remember,  that  great  undoubtedly  as  the  1 
resembance  in  Iho  teeth  especially,  between  those  fos- 
sils and  ttie  living  Varans,  there  are  other  and  crocotlilian 
elements  in  the  organiralion  of  Uic  former,  which  make  it 
hardly  justitiable  to  include  those  antient  terrestrial  and 
aquatic  dragons  under  tiie  fanuly  Varanidee. 

Here  may  be,  perhaps,  most  aptly  placed,  with  the  re- 
servation however  above  alluded  to,  Professor  Owen's 
BuphtoiauViu. 

This  new  genus  was  inlroiluced  iu  a paper  read  before 
the  Geological  Soeielv  of  Loudon,  anu  published  in  the 
sixth  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  tliat  Society  with  the  * 
foiluvving  title:  ' Dracriplton  thr.  FerUbral  Column  0/ 
a small  Larrrtiw  isiurian  Jrom  the  Chalk.' 

The  specimen  consisted  of  a chain  of  small  vertebra  in 
their  natural  relative  jKjMtion-  Tlie  bodies  of  these  ver- 
tebrse  are  united  by  ball-and-socliet  joints,  the  socket 
being  on  the  anterior,  and  the  ball  on  the  posterior  part  of 
the  vertebra ; and  they  were  proved  to  belong  to  the  Sau- 
rian class  of  lieptiles  by  Ute  pre»cnce  of  many  long  and 
blender  ribs,  ana  by  the  conversion  of  two  vertebra*  llu-ougti 
the  lengtii  and  btrength  of  their  transverse  processes  into  a 
sacrum.  Remains  of  an  iscliium  and  pubis  were  connected 
with  the  left  side  of  tlie  sacrum,  proving  that  Uie 'reptile 
had  hinderexlremities  as  w ell  developed  as  they  arc  in  Uie 
generality  of  Sauriaus : no  trace  however  of  either  ante- | 
riur  or  })Usterior  extremities  nor  of  lu-ad  existed.  Hie  spe- 
cimen is  in  the  licli  collection  of  Sir  Philip  de  Mai  pas  Grey 
Egerton,  Bart. 

• With  this  evidence  of  tlie  prituaiy  group  of  reptiles  to 
which  the  fossil  belongs,  there  next  remained  to  be  deter- 
mined,* says  Professor  Owen,  ‘to  which  division  of  Sau- 
rians  liaving  ball-and-socket  vertebral  joints  it  was  to  l)e 
referred.  In  the  Crocodilian  or  Loricate  group  the 
transverse  costigerous  processes  are  eiougalvd,  the  {lufatcrior 
ribs  are  exclusively  attached  to  tltese  processes,  and  three, 
four,  or  five  of  the  vertebnr  which  precede  the  sacrum  ore 
libless,  and  consequently  reckoned  ns  lumbar  vertebra  : in 
the  I^ertine  Saurians  there  are  never  more  than  two  lum- 
bar vertebniN  and  all  the  ribs  are  supported  on  short  con- 
vex processes  or  tubercles. 

' In  Uie  prt^nt  fossil  eacii  rib  is  arliculatvsl  by  a single 
head  to  a woit  process  of  this  kind,  and  they  are  attached 
to  all  the  vertebia,  except  the  one  immediately  preceding 
the  sacrum;  these  ehameters,  with  the  slenderness  and 
uniform  length  of  the  ribs,  and  the  degree  of  convexity  in 
the  articular  ball  of  the  vertebne,  prove  incontestably  that 
the  funail  is  part  of  a Saurian  apin-rtaining  to  the  inferior 
or  I>oeertine  group. 

• Tin?  costm  tubercles  are  developed,  as  in  other  I^ccr- 
tians,  from  the  sides  of  the  anterior  pu  t of  tlie  body  of  the 
verlehne ; the  under  surface  of  the  vertebra  is  smootli, 
concave  in  tlie  axis  of  the  body,  and  convex  transversely. 

• As  then*,  are  tweaty-one  costal  vertehrte  anterior  to  the 
sacrum,  including  tlie  single  lumbar,  the  foiisil  cannot  be 
referred  to  the  genera  StclUo^  Aganui,  LeiaUpia^  Lyriace- 
jikidua^  littxiliacua%  Anotia^  or  clhamatleun  ; but  a compa- 
rison may  be  instituted  between  it  and  the  Monitors,  Igu- 
anas, and  Scinks.  Iu  the  absence  of  cranium,  teeth,  and 
extremities,  any  closer  approximation  of  the  fossil  to  exist- 
ing forms  would  he  hazardous,  and  too  conjectural  to  yield 
any  good  scientific  results.' 

Professor  Owen  then  observea,  that  if  tho  portions  of  the 
lower  jaw  of  a I^certian  from  the  lower  chalk  near  Cam- 
bri(fge  should  be  of  the  same  species,  as  it  agrees  in  size 
with  Uiat  above  described  from  the  same  formation  in 
Kent,  there  would  then  be  no  doubt  that  the  chalk  I^cer- 
tian  is  generically  distinct  from  any  known  existing  lizard. 
It  contains  twenty-two  close-set  awl-aiiaped  teeth,  anchy- 
losed  by  their  bases  to  an  outer  alveolar  parapet  of  bone. 


Xtds-vUw  oi  pocUou  of  lower  Jsw  of  Lso-rUita  re]>Ul«  fron  the  low  ohalk 
UMr  Cuiabnits'e. 

VARA'NUS.  [Mositoks;  Varasid*.] 


VARCHL  fSaoNi.j 

V ARCHl,  BENEDETTO,  bom  at  Florence  in  1602,  waa 
sent  by  his  father,  who  was  an  advocate,  to  PUa  to  study 
law ; but  at  his  father's  death  he  gave  up  the  law,  for 
wliich  he  had  no  taste,  and  applied  himself  wholly  to  lite- 
rature. At  the  time  of  the  fall  of  the  Florentine  republic, 
Varchi,  who  belonged  to  the  losing  party,  emi^^ted  to 
Padua  and  Bologna,  where  he  became  intimate  witn  Bembo 
and  other  leamra  men.  Some  years  afier,  Cosmo  I.,  being 
firralv  established  on  the  ducal  tnrone  of  Florence,  recalled 
V'archi,  and  appointed  him  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
new  Florentine  Academy,  which  he  inatiluled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cultivating  the  Tuscan  language  and  illustrating 
Its  standard  writers.  Tlie  academy  frittered  away  much 
time  in  pedantic  and  interminable  disputes  about  mere 
words,  but  it  brought  forth  aIt>o  some  useful  works,  among 
which  was  the  ‘ Ercolano  ' of  Varchi,  a disquisition,  in  the 
form  of  dialogue,  on  language  in  general,  an<l  more  par- 
ticularly on  the  TVsean  language.  Varchi  maintained 
that  the  Tuscan  or  Italian  language,  which  lie,  through  an 
excess  of  nationality,  calls  Florentine,  was  suited. to  any 
branch  of  literature  and  to  every  style  of  writing,  and 
capable  of  expressing  all  kinds  of  sentiments  and  concep- 
tions, however  varied.  This  he  laboured  to  prove  by  trans- 
lations from  the  I.atin.  He  published  tran.dutions  of 
Seneca,  ‘ De  Beneficiis,'  and  of  Boethius, ' Dc  Consolationc.’ 
He  wrote  commentaries  on  Dante  and  IVlrarch,  and  also 
sonnets  and  other  short  poems.  But  the  princi|>al  pro- 
duction of  Varchi  w the  ‘ Storia  Fiorentina,’  from  the  year 
1527  to  1538.  an  important  period,  which  embraers  the 
last  struggle  and  fall  of  the  republic,  the  tyTannical  and 
dissolute  rule  of  Alessandro  de’ Medici,  which  ended  with 
his  a-sKossinnlion,  the  elevation  of  Cosmo  to  the  ducal 
throne,  and  the  subsequent  inroad  of  Filippo  Struzzi  and 
his  bund  of  mulcontenU,  which  ended  in  the  defeat  ,*U 
Munteimirlo  and  the  death  of  tho  leaders.  Varchi  wmte 
it  at  the  desire  of  Coamo,  and  he  lias  been  charged  with 
partiality  towanls  his  jwitron.  This  partiality  however  wa? 
probably  a mutter  of  feeling  and  habit,  and  not  a servile 
alFeclalion.  Besides,  Duke  Cosmo  was  certainly  a very 
superior  man.  Placed  when  a mere  youth  in  a very  critical 
osition,  and  iu  times  of  universal  corruption,  he  prov«*d 
, imself  stem  and  even  cruel  towards  bis  enemies;  but 
j he  effected  also  much  good,  and  strove  to  heal  fwime  of 
, the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  wars,  revolutions,  anarchy,  and 
I raisgovcmmeiit  of  nearly  half  a century.  That  his  public 

I'  character  has  been  represented  as  worse  than  it  was 
by  the  reports  of  hU  enemies,  U an  opinion  entertained  by 
several  rcHeeting  and  dis|ia.ssionHte  writers.  Varchi's  nar- 
' rative  IS  very  diffuse,  and  his  language  abounds  with  po- 
]>ular  Florentine  forms  of  speech,  which  are  perhaps  too 
collo<|U)al  for  the  gravity  of  histor}'.  His  work  was  not 
published  for  a long  time  after  his  death  ; vet  parts  of  it 
transpired  in  his  lifetime,  and  drew  upon  liiro  the  ven- 
geance of  powerful  persons  whom  he  had  exposed.  One 
night  he  was  attacked  and  stabbed  in  several  parts  of  his 
b<^y.  He  however  recovered,  and  although  the  guilty 
parties  remained  unknown  or  unpunished,  Duke  Cosmo 
endeavoured  to  compensate  him  for  the  injury  he  had  re- 
ceived W making  him  a pH  of  his  pretty  country-seat 
called  ‘ La  Topaja.'  and  of  the  clerical  benefice  of  Nlonte- 
varchi.  Pope  Paul  111.  invited  him  to  Rome,  but  Varchi 
declined  tlie  offer.  He  died  of  apoplexy  in  156.5. 

Not  many  years  since  a small  critiem  work  of  Varchi 
was  discovered  in  MS.  in  the  Mngliabccchi  Library  at 
Florence,  and  published  under  the  title  of  ‘ Errori  di  Paolo 
Giovio  nella  Storia,’  Florence,  1821. 

(Corniani,  / Secoli  della  Lelteralura  Ilaliatia ; Tira- 
Ixisehi,  Siona  •lella  Letteraturtt  Italiana.') 

VARE'NIUS,  BERNllAKDUS.  author  of  a treatise  on 
systematic  geography,  of  which  Newton,  when  Lucasian 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Cambridge,  )iubUshed  an 
edition  for  the  use  of  his  students,  was  a native  of  Ulzen 
in  the  territory  of  Liineburg,  now  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Hanover.  The  materials  for  a Life  of  Vareniua  are  lament- 
ably meagre.  Nothing  appears  to  be  known  of  his 
parentage,  the  time  of  his  birth,  or  tlie  events  of  his  boy- 
nood.  The  librarj'  of  the  British  .Museum  contains  a copy 
of  a 'Hiesis  on  Aristotle's  definition  of  motion,  printed  at 
Hamburg  in  1W2,  which  Varenius  undertakes  to  defend, 
on  the  16th  of  Novemlrer,  in  a public  disputation  under 
the  presideucy  uflus tutor  Joacliitu  Jungc,  rector  and  pro- 
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fBMOr  of  pfapics  tnd  (pro  tempore)  of  logic  in  the 
nMium  of  Hamburg.  The  thesis  is  dedicated  to  Albert 
Ton  EiUen,  burgomaster  of  Hamburg ; Conrad  Meyer, 
archdeacon  of  Celle ; Jodociis  Capelle,  preacher  in  the 
St.  Catherine's  Church  at  Hamburg;  and  Ernst  Scheie, 
treasurer  to  the  duke  of  Luneburg  and  Brunswick.  The 
mithor  calls  his  the^  * Musaitim  Philosophicarum  Pri- 
mitise.*  The  library  of  the  British  Museum  abo  contains 
a cmjy  of  a medical  thesis  • De  Febri  in  wncre,’  printed 
at  I^vden  in  1649,  which  * Bemhardus  Varenius,  Ultza- 
LucB>Durgcnsis,*  undertakes  to  maintain  in  public  dis- 
putation on  the  22nd  of  June  as  part  of  his  tnais  previous 
to  receiving  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine.  This  ‘ in- 
augural thesis’  is  dedicated  by  ttie  author  to  the  burgo- 
masters and  senators  of  Luneburg.  Varenius’s  ‘ Description 
of  Japan’  was  published  at  ./Unstenlam  in  1649;  it  is 
dedicated  to  the  burgomasters  and  senators  of  Hamburg, 
and  the  date  of  the  dedication  is  Amsterdam,  the  calenu 
(1st)  of  July,  about  a week  after  he  had  taken  his  degree. 
He  assigns  as  the  reason  (ot  dedicating  his  book  to  the 
magistrates  of  Hamburg,  his  having  learned  the  first  ele- 
ments of  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  physics  in  the 
g}'tnnasiitm  of  that  city.  In  the  preface  addressed  to  the 
reader  he  mentions  that  aAer  he  had  finishe<l  his  medical 
studies  he  was  for  a time  deterred  from  entering  upon  prac- 
tice by  the  small  prospect  he  had  of  obtaining  employ- 
ment ; and  that  in  this  state  of  mind  he  had  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  philosophy  and  the  mathematical 
sciences.  During  this  interval  he  had  composed  a treatise 
on  ' Conic  Sections,’  but  had  been  unable  to  find  a pub- 
lisher for  a work  so  remote  from  popular  interest.  At  last 
an  opening  had  ]>resented  itself  for  entering  into  medical 

Crtice,  offering  only  a slender  prospect  of  remuneration  at 
, but  on  the  other  hand  ample  opportunities  of  acquiring 
practical  knowledge.  He  had  resolved,  he  proceeds,  to 
embrace  this  opportunity,  and  to  restrict  his  intjuiries  in 
future  to  medicine,  and  to  geometry  and  physics,  which 
he  esteemed  importont  auxiliary  studies.  He  thus  leaves 
it  to  be  inferred  that  the  publication  of  his  account  of 
Japan,  which  he  describes  as  an  amusement  of  his  leisure 
hours,  an  attempt  to  present  in  a systematic  form  and  in 
the  Latin  language  a compendious  view  of  the  informa- 
tion respecting  that  empire  contuned  in  Dutch  and  Por- 
tuguese author*,  was  his  farewell  to  genemi  literature. 
'The  ‘ Systematic  Geoimphy  ' (*  Geographia  Oencralis  ’)  of 
Varenius  was  originally  published  at  Amsterdam,  in  l(^. 
In  the  dedication  of  this  work  to  the  senators  of  Amsterdam, 
the  author  alludes  to  his  account  of  Japan,  published  the 

Cr  before,  and  states  Us  his  reason  tor  dedicating  the 
k to  them,  that  he  had  found  in  their  city  an  asylum 
and  the  means  of  pursuing  his  studies  when  obliged  to  fly 
from  his  native  country',  laid  waste  by  the  ravages  of  war. 
He  intimates  his  intention,  if  the  Geography  is  favourably 
received,  to  follow  it  up  by  a work  on  the  food  and  drink 
of  various  nations,  and  on  the  different  kinds  of  medicines 
in  use  among  them.  These  incidental  notices  in  the  dedi- 
cations and  prefaces  of  the  works  we  have  mentioned 
apT>ear  to  establish  the  identity  of  their  author,  and  supply 
n taint  outline  of  his  history  from  1&42  to  1&50.  Of  the 
subsequent  history  of  Varenius  we  have  foimd  no  trace, 
except  that  Chalmers  asserts,  on  what  authority  we  have 
been  unable  to  discover,  that  he  died  in  1660.  Jocher 
mentions  a Henricus  Varenius,  a native  of  Hervord  in 
Westphalia,  who  was  at  one  time  chaplain  to  Duke 
Augustus  of  Brtmswick-Luneburg,  and  died  pastor  and 
superintendent  of  the  church  at  Ulzen  in  1636  : this  may 
have  been  a relation  (father?)  of  Bemhardus  Varenius. 
The  description  of  Japan  (*  Descriptio  Regni  Japonite’)  is, 
as  has  been  noticed  above,  a mere  compilation.  It  was 
the  last  of  a series  of  similar  monographs  of  actually 
existing  states  published  by  the  Elzevirs.  Prefixed  is  a 
disserlAtion  on  what  constitutes  a state  ; a list  of  the  states 
into  which  the  world  was  divided  at  the  time  of  publica- 
tion ; and  a catalogue  of  the  authorities  consulted  for  the 
account  of  Japan.  An  appendix  contains  a notice  of  the 
Dairi  of  Japan,  and  some  information  respecting  Siam  and 
Persia.  Annexed  is  an  account  of  the  religion  of  the 
Japanese,  and  a narrative  of  the  introduction  into  and  sup- 
pression of  ('hristianity  in  Japan,  dedicated  to  Christina, 
queen  of  Sweden.  l.astly,  there  is  a short  view  of  all  reli- 
•'lona.  The  ‘ Geographia  Generalis’ is  divided  into  three 
books.  The  auUior  treats  in  the  first  and  second  of  general 


OP  universal  geography  ; in  the  third,  'of  special  or  parti- 
cular geography.  The  contents  of  the  first  book  he  calls 
‘ Absolute  Geography,’  including  under  this  desjgualion 
all  tliat  relates  to  the  form,  dimensions,  or  motion  of  the 
world,  the  general  properties  of  the  land,  the  seas,  rivers, 
&c.  The  second  book  is  devoted  to  what  he  terms  ' Rela- 
tive Geography,’  and  in  this  is  comprehended  everything 
relating  to  climates,  seasons,  the  tlifterence  of  apparent 
time  at  different  places,  Uie  lengths  of  days  in  different  lati- 
tudes, temperature,  &c.  In  the  third  book,  ‘ Comparative 
Geography’ (by  which  Varenius  means  the  relative  posi 
fions  of  places),  alter  some  remarks  upon  the  longitude, 
the  construction  of  globes  and  maps,  measurements  of  dis- 
tances, and  the  sermble  and  visible  horizons,  six  cha])ters 
are  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
navigation.  The  work  is  the  first  attempt  at  a sy.-*tem  of 
physical  geography  : it  it  characterised  ny  precision,  good 
arrangement,  and  lucid  expression.  The  author  has  evi- 
dently had  extensive  acquirements  in  mathematics,  and 
wider  and  more  scientific  views  in  natural  history  than 
prevailed  for  well  nigh  a century  after  his  tiook  was  pah- 
lished.  Newton’s  editions  of  the  ‘ Geographia  Generalis’ 
(1672  and  1681)  contain  important  improvements  in  the 
mathematical  theory  and  corrections  of  the  tables  of  lati- 
tudes and  longitudes.  Jurin,  a fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  at  the  suggestion  of  Bentley,  published  a new 
edition  with  an  appendix,  containing  the  most  recent  dis- 
coveries, in  1712.  An  English  translation  of  Jurin’s  edition 
by  Dugdale,  revised  by  Shaw,  was  published  in  London 
the  second  edition  of  this  translation  is  dated  1736.  The 
contents  of  Jurina  appendix  are  introduced  into  the  body 
of  the  work;  and  the  geographical  nomenclature  and 
poeitions  are  adapted  to  the  best  English  mnjM.  A French 
translation  from  this  English  edition,  by  Depuisieux,  was 
published  at  Paris  in  1736.  The  publication  of  Varenuis's 
’ Geographia  Generalis’ marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
geography. 

(Varenius,  De  Definitinne  mntus  Aristotelica,  llnra- 
burgi,  1642;  De  Frhri  in  genere,  Lugduni  Batavonmi, 
1640;  Descriptio  Hrgni  .htponicr,  Amstelodaemi,  1040; 
Geographia  GeneraltCy  Cantabrigire,  16H1  ; Id.  Angt.^Uy 
Dugdale,  London,  1736;  Id.  GalL^  par  Depuisieux,  Paris, 
1736;  Philosophical  TtansaciionSy  vol.  vii. ; Eloy,  iJie- 
tionnaire  ///>/oriV/i«  deUt  MMteine ; .locher,  AUgemeines 
Gelehrten  Lexicon  ; Chalmers’s  Biographical  Dictionary  ; 
Biographic  Universcllc.) 

VARESE.  rCoMO.l 

VARGAS,  LUIS  DK,  a distinguished  Spanish  painter 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  born  at  Seville  in  1302.  lie  was 
the  first  who  established  a correct  and  grand  style  of  design 
in  oil  and  in  Oesco  painting  in  Andalucia,  where,  until  his 
time,  the  (Gothic  ta>ste  prevailed  generally.  He  exhibited 
a disposition  to  excel  in  design  at  a very  early  age,  ami  his 
natural  taste  disapproving  of  the  style  of  the  artists  of  his 
own  country,  he  uefemiined  upon  visiting  Italy  and  study- 
ing the  works  of  the  great  masters  of  that  country.  He 
accordingly,  in  1327.  went  to  Home,  and  is  said  to  have 
become  a scholar  of  Perino  del  Vaga,  the  beauties  of 
whose  style  and  of  the  Roman  school  he  fully  raasti'red. 
Vargas  remained  twenty-eight  years  in  Italy:  his  first 
known  work  in  Seville  is  datea  1365.  Cean  Bermudez 
contradicts  the  account  of  I*alnmino  about  Vargas’  re- 
turning to  Seville  after  a seven  years’ sojouro  at  Rome,  and 
finding  himself  inferior  to  Antonio  Flores  (or  rather  Fran- 
cisco Frutet,  as  Bermudez  says)  and  Pedro  de  Camparia, 
returning  for  another  seven  vears  to  Italy ; and  he  points 
out  other  inaccuraciea  in  Pafomiiio’s  notice  of  this  painter, 
for  example,  the  compliment  paid  to  Vargas’ picture  »n  the 
cathedral,  called  La  Oamita,  by  Perez  di  Ale««io.  at 
the  expense  of  his  own  St.  Christopher,  which  is  an  ana- 
chronism. as  the  St.  Christopher  was  not  painted  until 
1684,  sixteen  vears  afior  the  death  of  Varga.s,  who  died  in 
1668,  andnot)390,  as  is  slated  by  Palomino.  Vargas  e.sta- 
blished  a greater  reputation  at  Seville  than  any  painter 
that  preceded  him,  and  he  executed  many  excellent  works 
there  in  oil  and  in  fresco,  which  deservealy  rank  him  with 
the  first  painters  of  Italy.  His  design  was  correct  in  out- 
line and  grand  in  style  ; his  foreshortenings  were  ailmira- 
blc,  and  in  this  rcsjHict  he  is  unrivalled  in  Spain  ; and  had 
his  works  been  as  conspicuous  for  tone  and  harmony  of 
colouring,  as  they  were  for  brilliancv,*  composition,  cha- 
racter, and  expression,  Vargas,  says  Bermudez,  would  have 
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t>cen  the  fi»t  amoni;  Spanish  painters.  His  princijMl 
work:*,  which  are  nil  relijfioua,  arc  at  Seville, — in  the 
Cathedral : in  the  Hospital  de  Santa  Marta ; in  Santa 
Cruz  ; in  Santa  Mada  la  Rlanca  ; in  the  Merced  C'alzada  ; 
in  the  Hospital  dc  la  Sangre ; and  in  the  Casa  de  la 
Miacrieordia.  Some  of  these  works  are  nearly  totally 
decayed;  other*  have  been  badlv  restored:  in  the  last- 
mentioned  phice  is  a fresco  of  the  Last  Judarment.  Var^jas 
is  described  as  having  been  a very  amiable  man,  but  he 
was  of  a melancholy  and  superstitions  turn  of  mind:  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  chastising  himself,  and  used  to  lie  in  a 
coffin  some  hours  a-day  meditating  upon  death. 

(^Bermudez.  Diccionario  Ilutortco,  4cc.) 

VARI,  Buffons.name  for  the  Lemur  Macaco  of  Lin- 
nscus. 

Tins  Macauco  is  white  spotted  with  black,  so  that  the 
whole  of  the  fur  of  the  body  is  variegated  with  large  black 
and  white  patches.  The  tuny  hair  of  the  cheeks  is  verj' 
long,  whence  it  has  been  also  called  the  Ruffed  I^emur. 

Jywrahty. — Madagascar,  whore  it  is  said  to  be  common. 

Food:  Habiit. — Kniitsform  the  only  nourishment  of  this 
beautiful  and  elegant  creature.  In  captivity  it  is  mild  and 
endearing  in  its  manners.  One  which  wa.s  kept  for  some 
time  in  the  menagerie  of  the  Zoological  Society  in  the 
Regent's  Hark  was  disposed  to  be  very  familiar.  Anxious 
to  be  noticed,  it  endeavoured  to  attract  the  attention  of 
visitors,  and  would  even  attempt  to  arrest  them  a.s  they 
passed  with  its  little  hands,  that  they  might  gratify  it  by 
caressing  it  nr  bestowing  a little  fruit  upon  it. 

VARIABLE).  A quantity  is  said  to  vary  when  it 
changes  value,  whether  gradually,  or  bv  jump*  or  starts. 
The  notion  of  a variable  quantity  is  the  first  which  must  be 
established  in  teaching  the  Differential  Calculus,  and 
requires  a little  explanation. 

One  magnitude  at  least  is  hardly  conceivable  without  the 
notion  of  variation  ; we  mean  time  or  duration.  Reckon- 
ing from  a fixed  epoch,  the  idea  of  the  present  time  is  no- 
thing but  that  of  the  other  extremity  of  a variable  quantity, 
the  variation  of  which  we  cannot  suspend,  even  in  1 bought. 
Again,  in  space-magnitudes,  though  we  are  not  obliged  to 
consider  them  as  formed  by  variation,  yvt  it  is  in  our  power 
to  do  so,  and  we  are  constantly  learning  the  variation  of 
length,  area,  or  solidity  consequent  upon  motion.  And 
wc  can  even  consider  this  vonation  as  arising  from  no 
net  of  our  own,  as  independent  of  us.  and  out  of  our 
jHiwer  to  stop  : though  even  when  this  is  physically  true, 
namely,  that  the  variation  is  out  of  our  power,  we  can  con- 
ceive or  imagine  that  it  does  stop,  and  trace  the  conse- 
quences of  such  stoppage.  Variable  magmtxute,  then,  pre- 
sents natural  ideas,  such  as  wc  not  only  easily  acquire,  but 
such  as  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  suppose 
that  we  could  help  acquiring. 

Hut  when  we  come  to  speak  of  number^  the  case  is  much 
altered.  Tlie  constant  phrase  of  an  algebraist,  * let  x be  a 
variable  quantity,'  clear  as  it  may  be  where  quantity  means 
magnitude,  is  not  quite  so  plain  when  quantity  means 
numlier  as  the  representative  of  magnitude.  'Lhere  is 
something  to  be  stud  as  to  hosv  number  is  imagined  to  var^‘ 
at  all : and  still  more  a*  to  its  gradual  variation. 

Number  is  an  abstraction  of  the  mind  ; it  is  not  magni- 
tude, hut  a mode  of  reference  of  one  magnitude  to  another. 
If  we  might  dare  to  say  it,  number  is  more  of  the  nature  of 
an  opinion  alioiit  magnitude  than  of  magnitude  iUeif. 
When  we  »pcakof  a symbol  representing  a variable  num- 
l>er.  we  know  that,  though  we  say  the  symbol  changes 
its  values,  it  is  wc  mirselvo*  who  arbitrarily  change  the 
meaning  of  the  symbol.  We  can  imagine  (waiving  all 
question  about  the  possibility  of  our  imagination,  or  its  me- 
taphysical truth)  eveiything  annihilated  except  two  mate- 
rial points,  one  or  botn  of  which  are  in  motion  with  respect 
to  ilic  other : but  we  cannot  in  such  a case  imagine  x to 
be  a symbol  of  a variable  number.  Unless  some  intellect 
be  ill  existence  to  mean  something  by  ar,  or  to  make  a 
symbol  of  x.  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a variable  num- 
ber, or  as  the  alwtract  idea  of  number  at  all.  When  w'e 
say,  let  x be  a variable  number,  w'e  must  always  be  undcr- 
st6<^  to  mean,  let  x be  a symbul  wlijch  at  one  time  we 
may  be  allowed  to  make  to  stand  for  one  number,  and  at 
another  time  for  another. 

Now  as  to  gradual  variation.  A point  never  changes 
its  distance  from  another  by,  say  a foot,  witliout  making 
every  asaignable  lesser  change  in  the  intenal.  Or,  a line 


which  IS  lengthened  from  AB  to  AC  by  the  motion  of  a 
point,  must  at  some  period  of  the  change  lie  etjunl  to  AD, 
if  AD  be  anything  between  AB  and  AU.  At  least  it  i#a 
necessar)'  condition  of  our  existence  to  believe  this  to  be  as 
evident  as  that  two  straight  lines  cannot  inclose  a spare 
though  [Space  and  Time]  we  believe  some  would  be 
found  to  deny  it.  But  in  the  ca.se  of  number,  we  cannot 
form  anything  but  an  approximation  to  this  idea  of  gmdua. 
variation.  We  can  paas  from  1 to  2 by  succe»ive  steps,  by 
millions  of  millions  of  steps  if  we  please  : that  is,  h repre- 
senting a small  fraction,  we  can  proceed  from  1 to  2 by  the 
stiqm  1 4-  A,  1 -h  2A,  1 3A,  &c.,  in  such  manner  tliat  we 

shall  not  arrive  at  2 till  a million  of  million  of  steps  have 
been  made.  But  this  is  not  gradual  variation,  such  as  is 
in  our  ideas  when  wc  think  of  a line  increasing  in  length 
by  the  recession  of  one  extremity  from  the  other.  Nor,  if 
we  subdivide  our  steps  ever  so  far,  can  we,  in  counting, 
cease  to  make  steps ; that  is,  we  cannot  imagine  graduu 
variation  of  number.  \Vhen  therefore  we  talk  of  x stand- 
ing for  a number,  which  is  also  to  represent  the  number  of 
units  in  a variable  length,  we  can  only  mean  that  our  nu- 
merical progression  can  be  made,  if  we  please,  by  steps  so 
small,  that  whatever  length  AD  may  represent,  the  linear 
representatives  of  some  or  other  of  the  numerical  steps  by 
which  we  pa«  from  the  number  in  AB  to  the  number  in 
AC,  may  be  made  as  near  to  AD  as  we  please.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  in  thin  essential  distinction  between  the  ideas  in- 
volved in  the  variation  of  number  and  in  that  of  magni- 
tude, that  the  existence  of  Incommensurable  quantities 
takes  its  rise. 

The  first  steps  of  the  Differential  Calculus  are  often  em- 
barrassed by  a mode  of  speaking,  which  appears  as  if  two 
different  symbols  were  used  for  the  same  tiling.  ‘ Thu*,’ 
it  is  said;  ‘let  x be  a variable,  and  y a function  of  that 
variable,  such  that  y is  always  =;  x*.  Then  let  x be  changed 
into  X 4-  A,  in  consequence  of  which  y becomes  y 4*  A : ^ 
thaty  -j-  A = (x  -b  A;*.’  Now  if  x be  the  symbol  of  the 
variable  quantity,  which  can  only  mean  this,  that  both 
before  the  quantity  has  changed,  and  after,  it  is  represented 
by  X,  how  can  it  be  allowed  both  to  let  x,  as  it  were, 
imply  its  own  variation  in  its  very  meanly,  and  yet  alter 
X into  X -b  A to  denote  that  x change*?  “fte  tmtn  is,  that 
the  language  Is  incorrect : it  should  be  as  follows  Ia'I 
there  l>e  two  variable  quantities,  one  of  which  is  always  the 
square  oflhc  other;  let  x be  the  value  first  given  to  one 
of  the  variables,  and  y to  the  other,  so  that  y =:  x*.  Then 
let  anew  value  x 4~  A be  given  to  the  first  variable,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  second  becomes  y -f  A,  »o  tlwt 

&-b  A r=  (x  4-  A)*.  In  fact,  x does  not  represent  a varia- 
e quantity',  but  a certain  value  given  to  a variable  quan- 
Utv. 

Variation.  Under  this  head  comes  the  explanation 
of  a part  of  the  language  of  proportion  which  U much 
used,  and  which  was  once  veiy  prominent  in  Englisli  ma- 
thematical writings.  We  relcr  to  such  phrases  as  the 
folloAing  : — A varies  as  B — A varies  inversely  as  B — the 
gravitation  of  particles  varies  inversely  a*  the  s<iuares  of 
their  distances — the  time  of  neeillation  of  a pendulum 
varies  as  the  square  root  of  its  length,  &c. 

When  we  say  that  one  thing  varies  as  another,  wc  moan 
that  there  are  two  variable  magnitudes,  which  have  this 
properly,  that  if  when  the  first  changes  from  A to  B,  the 
second  changes  from  n to  A,  theji  A U to  B in  the  some 
proportion  as  a to  A.  And  when  we  say  that  one  thing 
vanes  inversely  as  another,  wc  mean  that  if  when  the  first 
changes  from  A to  B,  the  second  changes  from  a to  b,  then — 

AlB:;~  I TortcAjo. 
a b 

Tlie  modes  of  denoting  these  laws  of  connection  used  to 
be,  in  English  works — 

A X n Ax  * 

R 

These  were  in  fact  but  modes  of  ivriting  the  equations 
c 

A = CR  A = — 

a 

in  a manner  which  should  recognise  their  existence  without 
obliging  us  to  think  of  the  jiarticular  value  of  the  constant 
e.  According  to  the  preceding  equations,  if  we  take  the 
first,  and  suppose  that  A changes  into  B when  a changes 
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into  6,  we  see  obviously  that  A -7-  B is  the  same  asd 
both  being  equal  to  c.  Ami  A x a informs  us  that 
A -7-  a is  always  the  same  quantity,  without  saying  what 
it  U. 

When  one  quantity  varies  as  both  of  two  others  jointly, 
it  moans  that  if  either  of  (he  second  and  third  mentioned 
remain  constant,  the  first  varies  as  the  other.  Tims  the 
price  of  a quantity  of  goods  varies  jointly  as  the  number  of 
things  and  the  price  of  each.  At  a given  price  per  article, 
the  whole  price  varies  as  the  number  of  things ; for  a 
given  number  of  things,  the  whole  price  varies  as  the  price 
of  one.  When  x vanes  as  y and  s jointly,  the  equation 
X = cyz  is  implied. 

We  are  raUier  inclined  to  regret  the  complete  disappear- 
ance of  the  notation  of  variations  which  has  taken  place 
within  the  last  few  years,  though  the  phraacology  is  still 
in  some  degree  of  use.  It  is  now  usual  either  to  write 
equations  at  full  length,  or  to  make  an  equation  of  the 
variation  itself,  which  can  always  be  done  by  a proper 
choice  of  units.  Thus  A ac  a,  or  A = cu,  can  always  be 
made  A = u,  if  such  choice  of  units  be  made  in  which  to 
measure  the  magnitudes  A and  a as  will  make  c = 1. 
This  must  be  done  by  contriving  that  A and  a shall  be- 
come unity  together.  But  this,  however  convenient  for 
mere  calculation,  is  likely  enough  to  produce  confusion  in 
the  mind  of  the  learner,  and  actually  does  so  in  many 
instances.  It  is  obvious  enough  that  of  two  Ulfferent 
magnitudes  one  may  vary  at  the  other : thus  the  height  of 
the  barometer  (a  length)  varies  as  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  on  a given  surface  (a  weight).  But  it  is  as 
obvious  that  one  magnitude  cannot  be  ^tjual  to  another, 
unless  the  two  be  of  the  same  kind.  WTien  therefore  a 
writer  on  mechanics,  with  little  or  no  previous  explana- 
tion about  the  units  employed,  states  that  the  of  a 

body  is  its  matt  multiplied  by  llic  force  <f  gravity,  or  tliat 
the  pressure  on  a mass  is  equal  to  the  mats  multiplied  by 
its  acceh'raiiont  he  writes  enectively  only  for  a reader  who 
knows  the  subject  already.  The  weight  of  a body  varies 
jointly  as  its  mass  and  the  acceleration  which  the  force  of 
gravity  would  create  in  one  second.  Alter  either  of  these 
alone,  and  the  weight  is  altered  in  the  same  proportion. 
Hence  if  «*,  in,  g be  the  numbers  of  units  of  their  several 
kinds  in  the  weight,  the  mass  and  the  acceleration  caused 
by  gravity,  the  equation  to  = cmg  must  subsist  where  e is 
a numerical  constant  depending  on  the  units  employed. 
If  the  weight  which  U called  10  (pounds,  ounces,  or 
whatever  they  may  be),  belong  to  the  mass  called  5,  when 
acted  on  by  Aich  gravity  as  produces  an  acceleration  of  4 
(feet,  yards,  or  whatever  the  unit  of  length  may  be)  in  the 
time  called  1 (aecond,  minute,  or  other  unit  of  time),  then 
10  = c X 5 X 4,or  e = i.  As  long  as  the  same  units  of 
length,  time,  mass,  and  weight  are  employed,  the  equation 
w = \mg  must  subsist : change  the  units,  and  the  constant 
r.  must  have  another  value,  to  be  again  determined  from 
an  instance.  When  the  writer  above  mentioned  says  that 
ir  = ffig,  he  means,  or  ought  to  mean,  that  it  is  an  agree- 
ment l^tween  him  and  his  reader  that  whatever  mass  may 
be  called  1,  and  whatever  may  be  meant  by  1 of  length 
and  1 of  lime,  the  weight  which  is  called  1 shall  be  tliat  of 
the  mass  1 acted  on  by  the  force  of  gravity  1.  The  older 
writei^  who  used  variations,  needed  no  specifications  of 
this  kind,  since  the  actual  concretes  themselves  were  the 
subjects  of  reasoning,  and  the  variation  asserted  was  true 
both  of  the  concrete  magnitudes  and  of  any  system 
of  units  which  they  might  adopt.  The  introduction  of 
their  units  was  naturally  and  easily  made ; and  when 
variations  became  equations,  the  student  could  not  help 
seeing  the  introduction  of  all  conditions  depending  on  the 
mode  of  measurement.  In  dropping  the  notation  of  varia- 
tions, our  writers  parsed  into  that  want  of  distinct  ex- 
planations of  primary  terms  which  was  the  characteristic 
of  many  of  the  French  writers. 

T^e  beginner  must  carefully  bear  in  mind  that  one 
quantity  does  not  vary  another,  because  it  varies  tcith 
that  other.  A square  and  its  root  vaiy  together,  but  the 
square  does  not  vary  as  its  root : if,  for  instance,  the  root 
be  doubled,  the  square  is  not  doubled,  but  quadrupled. 

It  is  however  most  important  to  remember  that  when 
two  quantities  vaiy  together,  the  increment  of  the  one 
varies  as  the  increment  of  the  other  very  nearly,  if  both 
the  increments  lie  small,  and  the  more  nearly  the  smaller 
they  arc.  Thus,  if  wc  know  that  when  x has  a certain 


value,  the  addition  of  ’01  to  x mves  an  addition  of  001  to 
its  logarithm,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  addition  of  *01  X h 
to  X will  give  an  atldition  of  'UOl  X A to  the  lugaritlmi, 
very  nearly,  as  long  as  *01  X A is  small. 

VARIATION  Of  the  COMP.VSS  (OR  OF  THE 
NEEDLE),  frequently  now  called  the  declination  of  the 
needle,  is  the  angle  which  a vertical  plane  passing  through 
the  axis  of  a magnetised  needle  miues  with  the  geogra- 
phical meridian  of  a sliip  or  station  ; and  as,  for  the  pur- 
))oscs  of  navigation,  the  needle  is  made  to  traverse  hori- 
zontally. the  variation  becomes  the  angle  between  the 
magnetic  axis  of  the  needle  and  a mcriaian  line  passing 
parallel  to  the  horizon  through  the  centre  of  the  compass. 

When  the  variation  of  the  needle  was  first  distinctly 
ascertained  in  London,  by  Norman  and  Burroughs,  in  the 
year  1580,  it  was  found  that  the  magnetic  axis  deviated 
from  a true  meridian  line  as  much  as  1 1*  15',  its  north 
point  being  directed  so  far  towards  the  east ; and  in  a few 
years  from  that  time  it  was  discovered  that  the  angle  of  de- 
viation was  slowly  diminishing.  In  the  year  1657  the  needle 
appeared  to  lie  in  the  direction  of  the  geographical  meri- 
dian of  London  ; and  from  that  time  to  the  year  18‘JO  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  needle  continuca  to  advance 
towards  the  west.  A mean  of  the  observations  between 
the  years  1814  and  1820  shows  tha(  the  deviation  w*as  then 
about  24'”  Id' ; and  at  present,  in  London,  it  appears  to 
be  diminishing,  the  observations  made  since  18^  imli- 
cating  a variation  amounting  to  less  than  24°.  Like 
deviations  of  the  magnetised  needle  have  been  ol>served 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  following  tabic  will 
show  the  amount  and  rate  at  stations  where  the  variations 


'e  been  obser>'ed  during  a series  of  years 
Tomea. 

Pat*. 

VarUlion. 

1605 

Bilberg  . . 

T O'W. 

1736 

Maupertuis  . « 

5 5W. 

1767 

Hellant  . . 

8 50  W. 

1777 

Hellant 

11  45  W. 

18:25 

, . 

12  7W. 

Mean  annual  movement  westward 
London. 

2'  21". 

1580 

Norman  . 

11° 

15'  E. 

1622 

Gunter  . • 

6 

12  E. 

163-t 

Gillebrand  • 

4 

5 E. 

1657 

Bond  . 

0 

0 

1672 

Halley  . 

2 

30  W. 

1723 

Graham  • 

14 

17  W. 

1773 

Hebcrden  • 

21 

0 W. 

1790 

Gilpin  • . 

23 

19  W. 

1804 

Gilpin  • 

21 

8*4  \V. 

1813 

Colonel  Bcaufoy  , 

24 

22-17  W. 

1815 

Colonel  Beaufoy  . 

24 

27- 18  W. 

1833 

21 

11*7  W. 

1823 

. 

24 

9-8  W. 

Mean  annual  movement  westward  8'  52". 


Paris. 


11^1 

Bellarmatus 

. r o'E. 

1580 

Sennertus 

. n 30  E. 

IGGO 

Petit  . 

. ow. 

1700 

1750 

Cassini 

. 7 40  W. 

. 17  15  \V. 

1800 

1819 

1829 

Cotie 

. 22  12  W. 

. 22  29  W. 
. 22  12  W. 

Mean  annual  movement  westward  S'  6". 


1649 

Copenhagen. 

Luchtemachcr 

. 1°30'E. 

1672 

Bartholin  . • 

. 3 35  \V. 

1730 

Ixius  (Skmior)  . 

. 10  37  W. 

1770 

Lous  (Senior)  • 

. 15  ,32  W. 

1782 

Bugge  • • 

. 17  41  W. 

1806 

Wlcugel  , . 

. 18  25  \V. 

1817 

Wleugel  . 

. 18  0 \V. 

Mean  annual  movement  westward  6'  58". 

1718 

Stockholm. 
Elvius  . . 

. 5°37'W. 

1771 

Wiicke 

. 13  4 W. 

1800 

Wilcke 

. 16  20  W. 

1817 

Cfonstrand 

. 15  34  W. 

Mean  annual  movement  westward  7'  48". 
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1726 

Mayer 

. 3^W  W. 

1782 

Eufer 

, 

. 7 30  W. 

1812 

. 7 16  W. 

1818 

. 

. 7 27-5  W. 

Mean  annual  raoveraent  westward  S'  45". 


ToboUk. 

I7IC  Slralenberg  . . . 0*  O' 

1761  Chnppe  . . . 3 46  E. 

l«0Ti  Selnif>ort  . . . 7 0 E. 

1K2H  Han»teen  , . 9 53  E. 

Mean  annual  movement  eastward  5'  18". 


Pet^opaulou'Mka. 

1779  Cook  ....  C^iyE. 
1H05  Kmiientttem  . • . 5 20  E. 

Mean  annual  movement  westward  2'  IB." 
Cambridgt!^  V.S. 

1708  . . .9*  O'W. 

176^1  Winthorp  . , . 7 OW. 

1783  WiUiaina  . . . 6 52  'W. 

Mean  annual  movement  eiwlwanl  V42". 


Gibraltar. 

1~13  Butler  . . . 13“38'W. 

1761  Mem,  . , . 17  11  VV. 

1792  Mart-hand  . . . 22  6 W. 

Mean  annual  movement  westward  30." 


Pome. 

mo  Auiout  . , . 2*15'W. 

17.'10  CoMiini  . . .110  W. 

1788  . . .17  12  W. 

Mean  annual  movement  westward  7'  36". 
ConttanitNople. 

1600  . . . 0*  0' 

loss  Fournier  . , , 2 0 W. 

1694  Chazelles  . . .10  W. 

1797  . . . 12  3:1  W. 

Mean  annual  movement  westward  3'  54''. 


St.  Hehua. 

1677  Halley  . . . 0“40'F.. 

1775  Cook  . . . . 12  18  W. 

1806  Knisenstem  . . . 17  IH  W. 

1836  Kin^  and  Fitzroy  . 18  OW. 

Mean  annual  movement  westward  7'  0". 


1614 

1G67 

1699 

1708 

1721 

1791 

1813 


Table  Bay,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Daunton  . . . r45'\V. 

. 7 15  W, 

. 11  OW. 

. . . 14  OW. 

.Mathews  . , . 16  23  W. 

Vancouver  . , . 23  40  W. 

. . . 2«  OW. 


Mean  annual  movement  westward  7'  55". 


1676 

l?2:i 

1791 


Bombay. 

. . . 12*  O'W, 

Mathews  . . , 5 lOW. 

Marchand  . . .00 

Mean  annual  movement  eastward  0'  16". 


Canton. 

1090  Fontenay  , , . 2®23'W, 

1917  Yeates  , , ,00 

Mean  annual  movement  eastward  1'  8". 


Otahtite, 


1765  Byron  . 

. 5*  lYE. 

1769  Cook  . 

. 4 46  £. 

1777  Cook  . 

. 5 :me. 

1792  Vancouver 

. 6 12  K. 

182J  Duperrey  , 

. 6 40E. 

18:^  Beechey 

• 7 31)  E. 

1830  Fitzroy  , 

. 7 .34  K. 

1H40  Belcher 

. 6 30  E. 

Mean  annual  movement  eastward  V 36". 


Aecemion  Island. 


1678 

1754  La  Caille 
1775  Cook 

1806  Bdnsue  . . 

1835 

Mean  annual  movement 


. V (KE. 

. 8 6 3V. 

. 10  52  W. 

. 1.)  40  3V. 

. 22  4W. 
westward  O'  6". 


It  appears  (rom  the  above  table  that,  in  {'cneral,  the 
annual  variation  of  the  needle  is  ^ater  at  place*  nearly 
on  the  meridian  of  London  than  at  those  which  lie  east* 
ward  or  westward  of  that  meridian:  but  for  the  hj-pothesea 
on  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  account  fur  the  pheno- 
mena, the  reader  is  referred  to  Tsrrestkial  MacNimsif, 
p.  239.  In  the  same  article  there  is  also  given  (p.  237)  a 
cut,  representinE;  in  both  hemispheres  the  isoironal  Hntf«, 
or  those  on  which  the  variations  of  the  needle  are  the 
same ; and  as  it  may  be  useful  to  know  the  precise  amount 
of  that  element  at  the  places  on  the  earth's  surface  where 
it  has  most  recently  been  observ'cd,  the  following  table  is 
subjoined 


11m.  Ymt. 


Abo  . , 

18:» 

Acapulco  • , 

1K3H 

Alexandria  (Egypt)  . 

1822 

Amljoyna  , 

1823 

Archangel 

1824 

Ascension  Island  . 

1835 

Bahia  . . • 

Batavia  ... 

1BI4 

Berlin 

1836 

Brest  , 

1818 

Brussels  . . . 

1832 

Callao  (Castle) 

1838 

Cape  Comorin  . • 

1815 

Cape  Town  . 

1813 

(’orfu 

1818 

Funchal  (Madeira)  , 

1829 

HammertVst  , 

1827 

Havannah 

1816 

Hobart  Town  . 

1836 

Irkutsk  . 

1830 

.Jamaica  (Port  Royal) 

1817 

.Juan  Fernandes  • 

1802 

Kasan  . . 

1820 

I.eghoro  . . • 

1818 

I.ondon  . 

1838 

Martinique  (Fort  Royal}  1816 

Mauritius  . 

lH-24 

Minorca  (Cape  Mola) 

1811 

Monte  Video  . 

1807 

Montreal  • 

IKM 

Moscow  . 

1H28 

New  |S.  lat.  35*  16'  ^ 

Zealand!  long.  174* 

[l836 

Oahu  (N.  lat.  21*  17'1 

1 

Island!  long.  292*  ! 

[1837 

Otaheite  . 

1840 

Panama  . . . 

1837 

Paris  . , , 

183.> 

Pekin  . , 

1829 

Petropaulowsk 

1829 

PointedeGalle  (Ceylon)  1814 

Porto  Bello 

1815 

Helena 

1836 

St.  Thomas  , , 

1830 

Sidney  . , , 

1836 

Spitsbergen  , 

1823 

Stockholm  . . 

1933 

Tobolsk  , , , 

1828 

Toulon  . , 

1811 

Valparaiso  , 

1821 

York  Fort  . , 

1819 

Obaerrw, 


11*20' 

W. 

8 23 

K.  CUipt.  Belcher. 

10  58 

W. 

0 28 

E. 

2 7 

E. 

22  4 

W. 

4 18 

W. 

0 17 

E. 

17  5 

W.  Enke. 

25  7 

W. 

22  19 

W.Quctelet. 

10  0 

E.  Capt.  Belcher 

2 9 

E. 

28  0 

W. 

14  34 

w. 

21  32 

\V. 

10  14 

W.  Sir  E.  Parry. 

5 30 

E. 

11  6 

E.  Capt.  Fitxroy. 

1 25 

K.  Fuss. 

4 40 

E. 

14  0 

E. 

2 22 

E.  Hansteen. 

19  20 

Vi. 

24  0 

W.  Reww. 

6 45 

E. 

13  46 

w. 

19  :» 

W. 

13  20 

K. 

7 .10 

W. 

3 2 

W.  Hansteen  and 
Erman. 

14  0 

£.  Capt.  Fitzroy. 

10  39  5 

1 E.  Capt.  Belcher. 

6 30 

E.  Capt.  Belcher. 

7 .17 

E.  Capt.  Belcher. 

22  4 

W. 

1 48 

W. 

4 6 

E. 

2 15 

E. 

6 0 

R. 

18  0 

W.  Captains  King 
and  Pifzro}-. 

2 24 

E. 

10  24 

E.  Cant.  Fitzroy. 

25  12 

W.  t^l.  Sabine. 

14  57 

W.  Rudberg. 

9'53’5  E,  Hanstecn  and 
Ennan. 

19*  10' 

W. 

14'  43 

E. 

6 0-3  E. 

Tlie  instrument  with  which  the  variation  of  the  needle 
is  obscp'ed  is,  when  considerable  accuracy  in  the  determi- 
nation is  attemptnh  verj'  similar  to  a common  theodolet. 
The  needle  n s is  usually  nine  or  ten  inches  long,  and  U 
supported  upon  a conical  pivot  of  steel,  which  enters  into 
an  agate  cap  at  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  needle.  Tim 
compass  box  A B is  either  circular  or  rectangular ; and  if 
the  rwmer,  on  a metal  ring  a b,  forming  iiart  of  its  circum- 
ference, are  drawn  two  lines,  one  of  whicn  appears  at  m,  in 
the  direction  of  a diameter ; so  tlial  when  the  needle  is 
placed  on  its  pivot,  its  extremities,  which  are  pointed,  may 
be  made  to  coincide  with  tliese  lines.  Tlie  box  is  capable 
of  being  turned  in  arimuth  upon  a plate  UD,  pari  of 
whose  circumference  is  graduated;  and  an  index  with  a 
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vernier  on  t frame  E,  which  project*  from  the  compaM;* 
Ih)X  and  turn*  with  it.  serves  to  sho%v  the  value  of  ti>e  va- 
riation. On  this  plate  arc  two  pillara  F,  G,  supportinsj  a 
telescope  which  turns  in  a vertical  plane  on  a nurizonlal 
axis  II  K,  in  every  n?Hpect  like  a transit  instr\mient ; and 
the  plate  with  the  telescope  is  capable  of  a small  movement 
in  azimuth  by  the  screw  M,  for  the  purpose  of  adjustmenf, 
while  it  rests  on  the  wooden  or  metallic  base  P Q of  the 
instrument. 

If  the  compasa-box  is  rectanafiilar,  the  plate  on  which  it 
rests,  i,nd  also  the  base  of  the  instrument,  have  .a  like 
fii^ire ; and  in  this  case  one  of  the  »>ides  only  of  the  ])late 
is  ip^uated : this  side  is  then  in  the  form  of  a circular 
arc. 

'Hie  optical  axis  of  the  transit  telescope  is  by  the  artist 
disposed  as  nearly  as  possible  vertically  above  that  dia- 
meter of  the  cumparM-bux  which  is  in  the  direction  of  the 
two  lines  above  mentioned ; and  in  adjusting;  the  in^tru• 
ment  for  UB«,  the  base  of  theiru>trument  ha  vine  been  levelled 
by  means  of  three  foot-screws,  the  index  of  the  vernier 
at  K must  be  brought  to  the  zero  of  the  graduations:  the 
transit  telescope  being  tlien  provided  temporarily  with  au 
additional  objecl-glasa,  in  order  that  it  may  be  adapted  to 
the  view  of  a near  object  ''its  horizontal  axis  H K naviug 
been  previously  levelled),  it  must  be  turned  on  that  axis 
towanis  each  of  tlie  two  line*,  and  the  intersection  of  the 
wires  in  its  held  must  be  made  to  coincide  with  them  by 
means  of  a screw  at  d near  one  extremity  of  the  axis.  The 
telescope  raiut  then  be  placed  in  the  plane  of  the  meri- 
dian by  anv  of  the  usual  methods  : fur  example,  the  wires 
in  its  field  of  view  may  be  made  to  bisect  any  circum- 
polar star  at  the  computed  instant  of  its  culmination  ; ami 
an  adjusting-screw  N fixed  to  the  base  of  the  instrument 
serves  to  turn  the  plate  cariying  the  coinpass-box  through 
a small  angle  for  this  purpose. 

The  diameter  pasang  through  the  line  at  inonthc  rim  of 
the  corop^^-box  is  now  in  the  direction  of  the  geograpliical 
meridian  of  the  station ; and  the  neeille  being  at  rest  in 
the  direction  wliich  it  a>J!»uraes  in  consequence  of  the  action 
of  terrestrial  magnetism,  the  compass-box  must  be  turned 
in  azimuthtill  the  extremities  of  the  needle  are  seen  to  co- 
incide with  the  line  at  m anil  with  that  which  is  opjwsite  to 
it,  when  the  index  of  the  vernier  at  E will  point  to  the"  va- 
riation, or  declination,  which  it  was  retuiired  to  observe. 

An  instrument  similar  to  that  which  nas  been  described 
can  of  course  only  l>c  used  on  land.  At  sea  the  corapass- 
liox  is  suspended  within  a ring,  a horizontal  pivot  at  each 
extremity  of  a diameter  of  the  box  resting  in  a correspond- 
ing perforation  made  through  the  ring ; and  at  eacfi  ex- 
tremity of  n diameter  of  the  latter,  at  right  angles  to  that 
which  piisses  through  the  perforations,  is  a honzontal  pivot 
turning  in  a perforation  made  tluough  a vertical  arm  at 


the  upper  part  of  the  stand  of  the  instrument.  By  this 
contrivance  the  pivot  which  supjiorl#  the  needle  u enabled 
to  keep  a vertical  position  notwithstanding  the  motion  of 
the  ship,  while  the  compass-box  with  the  ring  is  capable 
of  being  turned  round  on  the  vertical  axis  of  tho  stand. 
To  the  top  of  the  box  is  fixed  an  alidade,  or  bar.  of  brass, 
carrying  two  plain  sights,  which  are  to  be  directed  to  the 
sun  or  star  at  the  instant  that  an  observer  with  a sextant 
takes  the  altitude  of  the  celestial  body:  the  angle  con- 
tained between  the  alidade  and  the  needle  of  the  compass 
is  the  observed  azimuUi,  or  bearing  of  the  celestial  body 
from  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  meridian  ; and  the  dif- 
ference between  this  angle  and  the  computed  azimuth 
[Azimuth]  is  the  required  variation  of  the  needle. 

The  vanatioii  is  also  found,  at  sea,  by  observing  the 
sun's  amplitude  at  the  lime  of  rising  or  setting ; the  sights 
of  the  cum|>ass  being  for  this  purpose  directed  to  the  ce- 
lestial body  at  the  moment  that  its  centre  appears  in  the 
horizon;  and  the  angle  between  the  alidade  and  the  east 
or  west  line  of  the  compa.H5  being  read  on  the  card,  the 
difference  between  this  angle  and  the  amplitude  computed 
by  spherical  trigonometry  will  be  the  variation  of  the 
needle.  This  method  is  however  less  accurate  tliaii  that 
of  an  azimuiii,  because  of  tlie  uncertainty  of  the  refraction 
in  the  horizon.  In  order  to  neutmlize  the  local  attractions 
on  the  needle  of  a ship's  compa.'^  Mr.  Barlow's  curreclitig 
plate  is  now  generally  employe<k  [Salling.] 

Besides  the  general  or  secular  variation  which  has  been 
mentioned,  it  wan  observed  in  1722  that  the  needle  is  sub- 
ject to  diurnal  clmnges  of  position  [Dsclinatio.v  of  thk 
Maonxtic  Nbxdi.kJ;  and  from  the  experiments  of  Mr. 
Graham  it  would  appear  that  then  the  extent  of  this 
change  was  between  3;>'  and  55',  but  it  is  now  believed 
that  cither  of  these  number*  is  much  loo  high.  Mr.  Canton 
observed  in  thAt  the  daily  variations  were  greater  in 
summer  than  in  winter,  being  m June  13'  21",  and  in  Ja- 
nuary 7'  8" ; and  from  cxpeiuucnts  carried  on  by  Colonel 
Bi  aufoy,  between  the  years  1813  and  1810,  it  was  found 
that,  from  June  to  August,  a mean  of  the  diurnal  variations 
amounted  to  IF  S'',  while  in  December  it  was  -t'  7".  The 
cause  of  the  phenomenon  is  still  uncertain,  but  it  is 
Karcely  possible  to  doubt  that  the  sun  is  the  chief  agent 
ill  producing  it,  either  by  partially  heating  tlie  surface  of 
the  earth,  or,  according  to  Biot,  by  an  ilcctro-msgiictiu 
quality  in  the  rays  of  light. 

In  1823,  Messrs.  Barlow  and  Christie,  at  Woolwich, 
having,  by  means  of  magnets  properly  di»posed,  ncutrulizcil 
the  action  of  terrestrial  magnetUm  on  their  needles,  so  as 
to  leave  the  latter  free  to  be  acted  upon  by  that  which  is 
the  cause  of  the  diurnal  variation,  succeeded  in  making 
this  variation  much  more  sensible  than  it  is  when  the  nee- 
dles arc  in  the  ordinary  state.  On  observing  the  vffect.s 
produced,  it  was  found  that,  at  alnnit  .5  a.m.,  the  needle 
coincided  in  direction  with  the  magnetic  meridian,  and 
that  its  nurthein  extremity  declined  gradually  towards  the 
east  till  about  7^  a.m.,  when  the  grealcbt  easterly  deviation 
seemed  to  be  attained;  from  this  time  the  deviation  dimi- 
nished, the  northern  cxlrcmity  of  the  needle  moving  wc4- 
wartl,  and  about  II  a.m.  the  needle  was  again  in  the  mag- 
netic meridian:  tiie  westward  movement  continued  till 
about  P.M.,  when  the  deviation  in  this  direction  became 
the  greatest,  and  then  it  gradually  diminished,  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  needle  moving  eastward.  At  5 p.m.  the 
diurnal  variation  again  became  zero,  or  the  needle  once 
more  lay  in  the  direction  of  the  ni^netic  meridian ; and 
the  eastward  movement  continued  till  late  in  the  cvemtig. 
That  these  effect*  may  arise  from  a diminution  of  the  force 
of  terrestrial  magnetism  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  is  probable 
from  experiments  which  were  made  by  Mr.  Canton,  and 
more  recently  by  .Mr.  Barlow ; the  latter  gentleman,  liav  irig 
neutralized  the  general  action  of  Uie  earth  on  a suspended 
needle,  placed  about  the  latter  four  bar-magnets  in  direc- 
tions ])arallel  to  the  needle  and  to  the  magnetic  meridian, 
two  of  them  being  in  line  on  each  side : he  then  observed 
that,  while  all  the  magnets  were  of  etiual  temperature, 
they  produced  no  movement  in  the  needle ; but  on  heat- 
ing— first,  the  two  eastern  bars  equally,— then,  in  succes- 
sion, the  south-eastern  bar  only,  tlie  two  soutiiern  ban  to- 
gether, the  south-western  bar  only,  the  two  western  bar* 
together,  and  so  on — the  needle  remained  in  the  direction 
of  the  magnetic  meridian,  or  deviated  from  it,  in  a manner 
exactly  analogous  to  the  effects  produced  appai-ently  by 
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the  sun  whon,  from  the  position  of  the  latter  Ykith  respect  | 
to  the  maa;netic  meridian,  he  may  be  supposed  to  heat  the 
parts  of  the  earth  which  correspond  to  the  positions  of.lhe 
heated  bars.  It  is  evident  that  the  diurnal  variation  va- 
nishes both  when  the  sun  is  in  the  plane  of  the  ua^^etic 
meridian  (about  11  a.m.  and  11  p.u.,  in  this  part  of  the 
world),  and  when  he  is  in  a vertical  plane  at  right  angles 
to  that  meridian  : in  the  first  case  the  rays  of  the  sun  act 
nearly  equally  on  the  eastern  and  western  sides  of  the 
needle  ; and  in  the  other  they  act  nearly  equally  on  its 
northern  and  soulheni  arms,  and  consequently  they  can 
exert  no  power  to  produce  deviation.  In  any  of  the  inter- 
mediate Mtuations  of  the  sun,  the  heat  excited  in  the  port 
of  the  earth  which  is  nearest  to  the  luminary,  by  diminish- 
ing the  force  of  magnetism  in  that  part,  allo'ws  the  nearest 
extremity  of  the  needle  to  recede  from  the  sun,  and  thus 
gives  rise  to  a temporary  deviation  of  tlic  former  from  the 
plane  of  the  magnetic  meridian.  . 

llie  instrument  for  observing  the  diurnal  variations  is  a 
needle  suspended  at  its  centre  of  gravity  by  moans  of  a 
silk  fibre  which  is  free  from  twist.,  the  needle  being 
balanced  so  as  to  hang  in  a horizontal  ixisition.  It  is  con- 
tained in  a box  which  is  made  of  wo<^,  in  order  to  avoid 
any  attraction  which  may  be  produced  by  metal,  and  with 
glass  sides  for  the  admission  of  light.  A micrometer-mi- 
croscope in  a vertical  position  is  partly  introduced  in  the 
case  immediately  above  efich  end  of  the  needle ; and  the 
case  having  a motion  in  azimuth  by  means  of  a screw,  the 
microscopes  can  be  made  to  follow  the  small  movement 
of  the  needle  which  is  caused*  by  the  diurnal  variation ; 
within  the  case  a circular  arc  opposite  each  extremity  of 
the  needle  is  graduated  ; and  by  means  of  the  micrometers 
the  value  of  the  diurnal  variation  may  be  read,  a line  on 
the  needle  at  each  of  its  extremities  serving  as  an  index. 
The  value  of  the  variation  is  read  on  both  arcs  in  order  to 
avoid  the  errors  arising  from  any  excentricity  of  the  needle, 
and  a mean  of  the  two  readings  is  considered  as  the  correct 
value. 

Near  the  equator  the  diurnal  variation  is  small,  probably 
beeaxwe  the  sun’s  heat  is  there  always  nearly  of  tne  same 
intensity ; and  it  is  found  to  increase  in  proceeding  from 
thence  uortliward  or  southward.  In  Sumatra  the  needle 
attains  its  greatest  eastern  deviation  about  3 p.m.,  and  its 
greatest  western  deviation  at  7 a.m.  In  Europe  and  North 
America,  the  greatest  eastern  deviation  takes  place  be- 
tween 7 and  8 A.v„  and  the  greatest  western  deviation  be- 
tween 1 and  2 p.m  ; and  in  Greenland,  the  greatest  eastern 
deviation  is  about  9 or  10  a.m.,  and  the  greatest  westeni 
deviation  from  8 to  10  p.M. 

VARIATION  OF  THE  MOON.  [Moon.] 
VARIATIONS,  CALCULUS  OK.  The  preceding 
words  might  seem  fit  to  include  ever)'  organized  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  variations  of  value  which  algebraical 

?|uantitics  are  made  to  receive ; the  differential  calailus, 
or  example  : but  they  have  a technical  meaning,  which 
we  proceed  to  explain.  When  a quantity  is  subject  to 
one  sort  of  variation  only,  the  consideration  of  that  varia- 
tion belongs  to  the  simple  differential  calculus : but  when 
it  is  subject  to  two  or  more  distinct  sorts  of  variation,  sup- 
pose that  of  the  differential  calculus  and  another,  then  tiic 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  second  sort  of  variation  is  said  to 
belong  to  the  calculus  of  variations.  In  dynamics,  for 
example  [V’irtual  VaLoernKs],  there  are  two  distinct 
species  of  motion  to  consider : one  which,  at  the  end  of  the 
time  L the  system  is  about  to  take  during  the  ensuing  time 
fU  in  consequence  of  the  velocities  acquired  by  its  particles ; 
and  another  which,  without  any  consideration  of  the  first, 
must  be  impressed  upon  it  for  the  examination  of  the  con- 
ditions which  express  the  equivalence  of  the  impressed 
and  effective  force*.  Here  then  is  a case  for  the  calculus 
of  variations. 

Suppose  a curve  AH,  with  which  is  connected  another, 
ab,  infinitely  near  to  the  first,  and  related  to  it  by  a given 
law,  in  such  manner  that  any  point  P being  given  on  the 
first,  a corresponding  point  p can  be  found  on  the  second. 
Ifthe  coordinates  of  P be  a*  and  y,  and  those  of  Q (in- 
finitely near  to  P)  be  a*  il.r  and  y -f-  c/y,  and  if  we 
signify  the  coordinates  of  p by  +■  and  y -f  !>/,  we 
have  two  distinct  notations,  one  for  the  increments  which 
the  coordinates  receive  in  passing  from  point  to  point  of 
the  first  curve,  the  other  for  those  which  they  receive  in 
passing  from  a point  in  the  first  curve  to  the  corresponding 


oint  in  the  second.  Hence,  PR  being  dx,  and  /»r  what  dr 
ccomes  alter  variuiion,  wc  have  = pr  — KlL 


which  is  obviously  equal  to  QN  — PM.  But  PM  is  ix. 
and  Q.N  is  what  fj-  becomes  when  x is  changed  into 
T + nr,  whence  QN  — PM  = d {lx') ; or  tdx  = and 
the  same  mav  be  prove<l  for  y.  We  shall  now  recainlulate 
the  results  of  the  further  application  of  this  method.  It  is 
quite  beyond  our  limits  to  attempt  to  prove  them  ; so  tliat, 
referring  to  works  on  the  differential  calculus  for  further 
information,  w e shall  content  ourselves  with  some  remarks 
on  the  loose  manner  in  which  tliis  calculus  is  nearly  always 
applied  to  questions  of  maxima  and  minima,  and  to  a very 
few  words  of  its  history. 

1.  The  operations  of  differentiation  and  variation  are 
interchangeable  in  order,  as  in  IJx  = dhx,  i f Vdx  =: 

J'i{\dx\  &c. 

2.  If  y be  a function  of  x,  and  if  Stc.  stano  for 

succesjsive  differential  coefficients  of  y with  respect  to  x, 
the  siiccejwive  differential  coefficients  of  (u  — yVx  arc 
ii/  - y'Vx,  &c. 

3.  If  V be  a function  of  x,  y,  y',  y'',  &c.,  and  if  J^VJx 

taken  from  x =s  x,  tox  =:  x,  be  required,  and  if  y«.  y'*. 
y"„  &c.  and  y„  y^,,  y",,  &c.  be  the  values  of  y,  y*,  &c. 

when  X = Xa  and  x = x, : and  if  moreover  u x:  iy  — 
u'lxt  which  becomes  ttg  and  W|  at  the  two  limits. 
Let  the  differential  coefficients  of  V with  respect  to 
X,  y,  y',  y",  &c.,  separately,  made  variable  be  X,  V,  P,  (^, 
&c.,  and  let  the  complete  differenliatioiw  of  these 
with  respect  to  x be  denoted  by  accentuations,  and 
their  limiting  values  by  subscript  ciphers  and  units  as 

before:  then  wc  shall  have  for  2 J' \'dx  the  following 
formula : — 

V*  ^x.  - V/x, 

+ CK,  - O',  + H",  - &c.) - (P.  - O',  + H",-  &c.) 

+ (Q,  - H',  -p  S",  - &c.)  •/,  - (Q,  - R'p  + &c.) 

+ (R.  - S',  -f  T",  - - (R,  - S', 

+ 

+ /'i  (Y  - P'  -p  Q"  - R'"  + &c.)  ^dx. 

Tlie  mo^  usu,al  application  of  the  preceding  formula,  in 
its  most  general  geometrical  form,  is  a.s  follows  :~V  being 
a given  function  of  x,  y,  y',  it  is  required  to  draw  a 
curve  such  tliat  f \dx  shall  be  the  greatest  possible  or  the 
least  pos-sible,  provided  that  at  one  limit  of  integration 
Xg  ana  y^  shall  lie  coordinates  of  one  given  curve,  and 
that  at  the  other  limit  x,  and  y,  shall  be  coordinates  of 
another  given  curve.  Such  cases  are  when  it  is  recpiired 
to  draw  the  shortest  line  between  two  given  curves,  or  to 
find  in  what  form  and  position  a flexible  curve  of  given 
length  will  rest  when  its  ends  are  supposed  to  slide  uiioii 
given  curves.  We  have  pointed  out  {Difffreiitial  Cal- 
culttSy  library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  c.  xvi.)  tliat  the 
onlmarj-modeof  treating  these  questions  is  not  sufficiently 
general,  and  must  in  certain  cases  even  lead  to  |)ositivc 
error.  We  intend  here  to  enforce  this  conclusion  by  allow- 
ing that  even  in  more  ordinary'  oucstiuns  of  maxima  and 
mmimu  the  same  want  of  generality  may  lead  to  the  same 
sort  of  false  conclusion. 

maximum,  or  greatest  value,  means  one  which  is 
greater  than  any  neighbouring  value  ; so  that  when  a func- 
tion is  at  its  rnaximum,  any  allowable  slight  change  must 
be  one  of  diminution.  For  greater  read  Icks,  and  for  di- 
minution increase,  and  we  have  the  definition  of  a niini- 
mum.  Now  an  ordinary  question  of  luaxiuia  and  uunima 
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is  w foUowB  :-^x  beinff  a function  of  t,  what  are  tho  real 
rallies  of  X which  make  it  a maxinnim  or  minimum  f 'Hicrc 
is  a maximum  when  x =a,  provided  that  <f>  (a  + A)  and 
^ (a  » A),  when  both  are  possible,  are  both  lew  than  <pa : 
but  if  one  of  the  two  ^ (a  + A)  and  0 (a  A)  be  impoftsi- 
ble,  there  is  a maximum  if  Ao/A  veduen  of  the  other  be  less 
than  0(1.  In  all  these  eases  it  is  supposed  that  A may  be 
as  small  as  we  please.  Now 

1 . When  ^ fn  + A)  and  — A)  are  both  real,  the  theory 
explained  in  Maxima  and  Minima  is  perfectly  sufficient : 
there  is  a maximum  when  <ft'x  changes  from  positive  to 
negative  in  passing  through  ^'a,  and  there  is  not  a maxi* 
mum  in  any  other  case. 

2.  When  0 (a  + A)  is  impossible,  there  is  a maximum 
if  both  values  of<^'x  be  positive  from  x = o — A up  to 
X = a.‘  when  <f>  (a~  A)  is  impossible,  there  is  a maximum 
if  both  values  of  ^'x  be  negative  from  x ■ « to  x =r  a + A. 

It  is  the  neglect  of  the  socond  case  which  has  led  to  the 
oversight  in  the  calculus  of  variations  wliich  we  shall  pre- 
sently mention.  We  shall  now  propose  a ease  as  follows : 
It  is  required  to  find  the  maximum  value  of  y in  the  equa- 
tion. 

i * 

y = (I  - X)*  + X*  = ^ X. 

The  form  of  the  curve  which  has  this  I 
equation  is  as  in  this  diagram  ; O being 
the  origin  and  0.\  (=  Al*)  being  unity. 
Now  it  ought  certainly  to  be  said  that 
AP  is  the  greatest  ordinate  of  the  curve, 
but  neither  is  ^'x  her^  equal  to  nothing, 
nor  does  it  change  sign.  In  fact  when 
X = 1,  wc  have  ^.r  » 1,  0x  = 1*5.  llie 
second  criterion  shows  that  AP  is  a max- 
imum ; the  first  shows  nothing  of  tne 
kind. 

Now  wc  can  easily  imagine  it  said,  that 
in  such  a case  as  the  preceding,  AP, 
though  unquestionably  the  greatest  ordi- 
nate the  curve  can  have,  is  not  what  is 
technically  called  a maximum  : but  it  is  meant  that  the 
last  term  should  be  restricted  solely  to  denote  those  values 
of  (hx  in  which  ^ (x  -p  A)  and  <i  (x  — A)  are  both  poitible, 
and  both  less  than  0x.  To  this,  reterit  jHtribut,  there 
could  be  no  objection : it  oflen  happens  that  the  techni- 
cal use  made  of  a foreign  term  wifi  not  bear,  and  is  not 
meant  to  bear,  translation  into  our  own  language.  Tlic 
word  wo.riOT«m.  even  in  its  widest  allowable  use,  and  if  all 
we  ask  for  should  be  granted,  will  not  answer  to  grtatrst ; 
for  there  may  be  several  maxima  and  miuimn.  and  some 
of  the  minima  may  be  greater  than  some  of  the  maxima, 
which  cannot  be  true  of  the  words  when  translated.  Suppose, 
then,  that  the  word  maximum  is  so  restricted  as  to  apply  to 
no  value  of  tf>x  except  when  0 (x  -p  A)  and  (x  — a)  are 
both  possible  : the  disadvantage  will  be  twofold.  First,  in 
every  problem  of  maxima  and  minima,  or  in  ever}' problem 
which  is  reducible  to  one  of  maxima  and  minima,  wc  shaH 
have  to  invent  an  additional  term  to  signify,  ]ierhaps,  the 
very  greatest  orvery  least  value  of  the  function.  Secondly,  in 
applying  the  same  limitation  to  the  calculus  of  variations, 
we  shall  frequently  be  obliged  to  forego  the  solution  of 
which  we  are  in  search,  unless  we  look  for  the  very  case, 
AS  an  answer  to  a problem  of  maxima  and  minima,  to 
which  wc  have  refused  to  apply  the  tenu  maximum  or 
minimum. 

In  order  to  make  J*Vdx,  as  before  described,  a maximum, 
it  is  generally  presumed  that  i Jvdx  must  a 0,  and  that  y 
must  be  found  in  terms  of  x from  this  condition.  Now  the 
truth  is  that yVVx,  alter  the  variation,  becomesyVrfx + 

? f^^dx,  and  all  that  is  absolutely  ncceseary  is  that  fJVdx 
should  be  always  negative,  for  all  values  of  !x  and 
between  the  limits,  and  for  all  values  which  arc  consistent 
with  the  limiting  conditions,  a^  the  limits.  It  is  easily 
shown  that  this  requires,  os  to  the  indefinite  integral  part, 
the  following  equation 

V - P'  + Q"  - 4- ....  = 0 ; 

and  if  wc  are  resolved  not  to  consider  any  points  of  the 
limiting  cur\  cs,  except  those  at  which  lx.,  ?yi,  may 
be  either  positive  or  negative,  as  we  please,  tneu  it  is  easily 
P.  C.,  No.  IKW. 


proved  that  the  rest  of  the  expression  for  fjvdx  must  also 
vanish,  and  this  limitation  U generally  made  in  works  on 
the  subject,  by  which  means  solutions  a?e  muwtated  and 
may  even  be  lost  sigtit  of.  I'hus  it  is  generally  asserted  that 
the  shortest  line  between  two  curves  is  always  a straight 
line  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  tangents  of  both  ; and 
that  a flexible  cliain,  allowetl  to  slide  between  two  curves, 
with  an  extremity  on  each,  is  in  equilibrium  vrheii  it  is 
in  the  form  of  a catenary  peqiendicular  to  llic  retaining 
curves  at  the  points  of  susjieniiion.  On  this  we  need  only 
direct  attention  to  the  accompanying  figure.  Tlie  shortest 
line  that  can  be  drawn  between  the  curves  APA  and  Ptjli 


is  AB,  which  is  perpendicular  to  neither  of  the  tangents 
AC,  HI)  ; and  the  flexible  chain  AKB  will  hang  from  the 
cusps  A and  13  without  the  slightest  tendency  to  become 
perpendicular  to  AC  and  HD  at  its  extremities. 

• Tlic  fact  is,  that  owing  to  the  very  great  complexity  of 
the  mathematical  part  of  the  subject,  the  part  of  the  cal- 
culus of  variations  which  relates  to  the  maxima  ami  mi- 
nima of  integral  forms  is  in  a very  incomplete  state.  Tliere 
are  no  problems  yet  remaitiiug  to  be  solved  which  are 
of  such  high  interest  as  to  excite  continual  attention,  and, 
until  there  are,  little  hope  can  be  entertained  of  any  de- 
cided progress,  How  long  it'wi)}  be  before  the  mere  vanish- 
ing Ola  ditTerential  or  variation  will  cease  to  be  taken  as  the 
conclusive  evidence  of  a maximum  or  minimum,  depends 
on  the  degree  in  which  mathematics  will  be  studied  os  a 
discipline,  and  not  solely  as  an  instrument  of  physical 
inquiry. 

TTie  history  of  a large  part  of  the  Calculus  of  Variations 
is  simply  that  of  dynamics  from  the  time  when  D'Alembert 
))roposed  his  celebrated  principle  (1743).  But  long  before 
this,  the  questions  of  maxima  and  minima  which  ultimately 
came  to  occupy  the  greater  part  of  professed  works  on  the 
calculus  of  variations,  took  their  rise  in  the  researches  of 
the  two  Bemoullis,  and  led  to  their  celebrated  quarrel. 
[Bhrnoulli.]  The  first  problem,  namely,  to  find  the 
curve  of  shortest  descent  between  two  given  points,  pro- 
posed by  John  Bernoulli,  wa.s  quicklv  followed  by  otners 
of  the  same  kind,  proposed  by  James 'Bernoulli,  in  which 
the  curve  to  be  found  was  required  to  be  of  a given  length. 
The  prevalence  of  problems  in  which  this  last  condition  was 
contained,  led  to  tho  name  of  the  solution  of  uoperimf- 
trical  problems,  by  which  the  calculus  in  question  was 
long  distinguished.  Butitmust  be  noted  that  the  first  who 
solved  any  such  problem  as  lias  since  been  referred  to  the 
calculus  of  variations,  whatever  may  have  been  his  method, 
was  Newton,  who  in  the  Scholium  to  the  34th  proposition 
of  his  second  book  gives,  without  demonstration,  tne  con- 
struction requisite  for  finding  the  solid  of  least  resistance. 
[Principia,  p.  9.]  The  subject  was  successivelv  taken  up 
by  Brook  Taylor,  Euler,  Simpson,  Emerson,  and  Maclaurin, 
the  second  of  whom  first  Mve  the  general  eqnation  which 
detennines  the  nature  oi  the  function  required,  inde- 
pendently of  the  limits  of  integration ; and  his  * Methodus 
luveniendi  lineas  curvas  proprictate  roaximi  minimivc 
gaudentes,’  published  in  174-t,  being  the  last  of  his  efforts 
on  this  subject  which  was  made  before  Lagrange  came  into 
the  field,  is  an  epoch  in  its  history.  Lagrange's  first  change 
in  existing  methods  was  the  introduction  of  the  specific 
Mmbo)  S to  stand  for  Uie  variation  of  x (which  suggested  to 
Euler  the  name  of  the  Calcuhu  r*f  Variations)  and  of  the 
formation  of  all  that  part  of  tj\dx  which  is  free  from  the 
integral  sign.  Fumislied  with  such  an  apparatus,  he  un- 
dertook problems  of  a much  more  complicated  class  than 
any  of  his  predecessors,  and  stamped  upon  the  subject  the 
form  which  it  has  neversince  lost,  at  tho  same  time  that  he 
gave  it  an  extension  which  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
since  exceeded-  I agrange's  memoirs  were  contained  in 
the  first  and  fourth  volumes  of  the  ' Miscellanea  Tauii- 
VoL.  XXVI.— U 
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nensU,*  published  in  17G0  and  1773.  The  ‘ M«kraniquc 
Anaiytiime’  ofLu^rans^e  (hnl  edition,  17HH)  muat  also  be 
reg^arded  o»  Ihe  first  work  in  which  the  calculus  of  varia- 
tions was  fully  applied  to  problems  of  statics  and  dyna- 
mics. in  the  manner  Mncc  univcrsallv  followed.  A coiu> 
plelc  and  most  excellent  history  of  tlic  riH>  ami  ]irugre.<ui 
of  the  branch  of  this  calculus  which  treats  of  the  lUitxima 
nnd  minima  of  undetermined  integrals  is  contained  in,  and 
form>.  the  substance  of,  Wmolhouse*  ‘ Treatise  on  Isopcri- 
iDctticai  Problems,’  Cambridge,  1810. 

VAUICKLLA,  or  / un/e/Ai  Lympfuiiicay  is  the  erup- 
tive diseojte  coiumonly  called  chicken-|K>x,  and  whicli 
has  been  described  by  different  writers  under  the  names  of 
ehrystalli,  variolte  pusilia;,  variolie  spuria;,  &c.  It  is  al- 
m(s»t  peculiar  to  infants  and  young  children;  and  the 
emption  appears  cither  without  premonitory  signs,  or  after 
two  or  three  days  of  slight  illness.  Tl)u  enipfion  com- 
mences on  the  sfiuulders,  neck,  and  breast : on  the  scalp 
and  bock  it  is  usually  almmlant,  but  the  face  is  only 
slightly  affected.  It  consists  of  vesicles,  about  as  large  as 
a spht-pea,  full  of  transparent  fttiid,  and  lenticular,  conoid, 
or  globular  in  their  form.  Utey  are  surrounded  by  a slight 
superficial  rednesN  and  successive  crops  of  them  appear  < 
for  two  or  three  days,l}ic  old  vesicles  shrivelling  up  as  tiie 
new  ones  are  formt^.  Most  of  tlie  vesicles  burst  naturally, 
and  the  cuticle  which  coven;d  tliem  falls  to  the  level  of 
the  surrounding  skin ; but  some  shrink,  the  lluid  within 
them  l)«coming  v>ln  y-likc,  or,  if  they  be  much  irntatedf 
purulent.  Alter  drying  they  fonn  small  scabs  which  fall 
off  in  grains,  ami  sometimes  leave  small  superficial  scars. 
The  whole  course  of  Uie  dist-ase  occupies  about  a week,  > 
and  is  not  attended  by  any  important  constitutional  dis- 
turiiance.  It  therefore  requires  no  particular  trtutnicnt. 

The  first  vrriters  on  varicella  considered  it  as  only  a mild 
form  ofvariuhi,  or  smull-j>ox,  and  the  same  view  is  main- 
tained by  Mime  modem  aulhorH,  especially  by  Dr.  Tliuui- 
son  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  however  more  probable  that 
chicken-pox  and  smaU-]K>x  are  essentially  different,  on 
these  giounds:  I,  They  sometimes  prevail  in  distinct  epi- 
demics no  cause  of  genuine  mnali-pox  occurring  among 
many  of  chicken-pox.  2,  The  characters  of  the  chicken- 
pox  emption  are  altugellier  different  from  those  of 
smalI-|)ox  even  in  its  nmde»t  and  munt  modified  form. 
3,  Chicken-pox  is  not  inoculable,  Umugh  the  mildest  small- 
pox is.  4,  Chicken-}M)X  is  ullogetlier  unaffected  by  pre- 
vious vaccination,  and  does  not  prevent  Ute  action  of 
vaccine  mailer. 

VARiCOSK  VEINS.  [Vbim.] 

VARIEGATION,  or  MaRKI.XG,  in  Botiyiy,  is  applied 
to  the  uispoaition  of  two  or  more  coloure  in  the  petals, 
leaves,  and  other  parts  of  plants.  The  cause  of  the  colour 
of  plants  is  a subject  involved  in  much  obm'urity,  and  nei- 
ther (he  microscope  nor  chemical  analysis  has  tlirown 
much  light  ujam  it.  'Ilie  tissues  of  plants  Ibemselves  are 
free  from  all  colour,  and  they  only  liecome  coloured  from 
having  deposited  in  (heir  interior  various  secretions.  The 
most  prominent  colour  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  gretui, 
the  feaves  of  plants  being  generally  of  that  culoiu'.  \Vhen 
the  cellulartisftue  of  a ieiU'  is  examined,  the  c*elU  are  found 
to  contain  a number  of  globules  consisting  of  starch  and 
other  substances  ; but  the  most  abundant  of  tliese  are  those 
of  a coloured  secretion  w hich,  on  account  of  its  green  co- 
lour. has  been  called  chromuie  and  cldorophyil.  Thu  is 
a carbonaceous  substance,  and  it  was  supptxicd  that  the 
black  carbon  which  it  contains  gave  the  green  colour 
to  the  leaves  ; but  it  is  not  the  colour  of  tlia  catlion  that 
}Hroduces  greenneiM,  as  chlorophyll  is  found  in  leaves  of 
vety  ditfcrent  colours,  and  also  m the  |K'tals  of  flowers. 
Light  has  a great  influence  in  developing  the  green  co- 
lour of  the  chlorophyll,  and  it  is  well  known  tliat  the  leaves 
of  plants  heeumc  while  in  the  dark,  and  that  the  parts  of 
olanU  underground  are  seldom  coluurevl.  Sometimes  the 
leaves  of  trees,  when  growing  with  perfect  exposure  to  the 
light,  become  while  in  {wulicular  places,  and  they  are  then 
called  variegutc'd  leaves.  This  circumstance  occurs  in  all 
kinds  of  plants.  In  Exogens  the  blotches  are  for  the 
most  part  irregular,  but  in  Endogens  they  tu-e  itsually  ar- 
canged  in  bands  that  follow  the  course  of  the  veins.  The 
cause  of  this  want  of  development  of  the  culmmng  power ' 
of  the  chlorophyll  is  at  present  unknown.  It  is  seldom  ; 
confined  to  single  leaves. but  embraces  the  whole  of  the 
^ves  of  a branch.  If  a cutting  is  planted  from  a branch  i 


thus  affected,  the  whole  plant  that  is  produced  from  it 
will  have  variegated  leaves.  It  is  thus  that  variegated 
laurels,  hollies,  and  other  slirubs  are  procured  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protlucing  variety  in  gardens  and  plantations. 
This  variegation  of  the  leaves  sometimes  disappears,  and 
it  is  found  that  it  is  best  preserved  w hen  plants  are  placed 
in  sterile  soils,  and  soonest  lost  in  fertile  soils.  It  is  not 
continued  in  plants  grown  from  seeds.  The  cause  of  this 
singular  phetfomenun  is  not  known.  It  is  generally  attri- 
buted to  a diseased  stale  of  the  tissues  of  plants;  but  from 
a microscopical  examination  of  the  aftected  tissues  wre 
iiave  been  able  to  detect  no  change  of  structure,  nor  doe* 
the  general  health  of  the  tree  appear  at  all  atfected. 

At  diHcrent  perioiU  of  the  year  leaves  undergo  very  ob- 
vious changes  m the  colour,  more  particularly  in  the  im- 
tunm,  when  leave*  ansunic  various  shade*  of  red  and  yel- 
low. Tlusc  clianges  seem  to  arise  from  an  obstruction  to 
the  function  of  the  leaf  previous  to  its  death,  as  leave*  as- 
sume the  same  colours  at  all  seasoms  of  the  year  when  they 
are  accidentally  injured. 

Tile  cohmiw  of  petals  producing  llie  variegations  so 
much  e.slcenicd  by  florists,  in  such  flowers  as  thetuhp  ami 
the  ranunculus,  are  exceedingly  various.  They  may  be 
divided  into  two  great  series:  those  having  yellow  for 
their  tyi>e,  which  passes  into  red  or  white,  \m!  never 
into  blue ; and  those  which  have  blue  for  their  type,  and 
w'hich  arc  also  capable  of  passing  into  red  or  white,  but 
never  into  yellow,  'fhe  first  senes  is  called,  by  Dc  Can- 
dolle, Xantnic,  ami  the  last,  Cyanic.  Of  these  scries, 
IJndley  gives  the  following  analysis : — 


Green  colour  of  leaves. 


( Greenish  blue 

Yellow-green  1 

Blue 

Yellow  1 

^ Violet-blue 

Orange-yellow  | 

I Violet 

Orange  1 

Violet-red 

Orange-red  J 

Red. 
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It  is  found  that  a yellow  flower  may  assume  the  colours 
of  the  Xanthic  series,  but  never  become  blue,  and  ricr 
vrrgd  : ami  this  nile  applies  to  many  genera.  It  isnot  how- 
ever universal,  as  genera  arc  occasionally  found  having 
lH)th  yellow  am!  blue  flowers,  as  T>opa?olura  and  Hy  acin- 
tlnw.  Tlio»e  varitms  colours  depend  on  secretion*  m tlie 
cellular  tissue  of  the  petals,  but  the  nature  of  these  secre- 
tions is  not  well  understood : they  closely  resemble  how- 
ever, if  th^’  are  not  identical  willi,  chlorophyll. 

VARIETIES,  in  Botany,  are  group*  of  individual  plants 
wibonlinate  to  s)>ecies.  character  of  the  species  is 

found  in  it*  capability  of  rcpnxUicIng  by  seed  a plant 
which  U more  like  itself  than  it  is  like  anything  else  j and 
this  under  all  circumstances  in  which  the  offspring  is  ca- 
pable of  being  produced.  The  variety  differs  from  the 
specie*  in  points  of  stnicturc  which  are  develojied  only 
under  certain  circumstances,  and  which  are  not  esaential 
to  the  species,  nds  may  be  illiwtrated  by  an  example — 
AS  for  instance,  the  common  apple  {Pi/ru.f  Maliis).  If 
the  seeds  of  the  wild  apple,  or  any  of  the  cultivated  varie- 
I lies  of  apples,  are  sown  under  any  circumstance?,  Ine 
plants  that  spring  from  these  seeds  will,  in  the  great  mass 
of  their  characters,  be  more  like  all  other  apple-trees  than 
they  will  be  like  pear,  plum,  or  any  other  trees.  This 
then  illustrates  the  idea  of  a species.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  seeds  of  some  of  the  sorts  of  ajiples,  known 
under  the  names  of  Golden  Pippin,  Nonpareil,  &c.,  l»e 
wivfn  under  different  circumstances  from  that  in  which 
the  plant  from  w hich  they  are  taken  was  grown,  the  plants 
))rwluecd  will  differ  in  many  respects  from  their  parent  in 
the  characters  th.it  constitute  the  variety,  but  not  in  those 
of  the  species.  The  characters  on  which  the  tlefinition  of 
a species  is  founded  ought  to  be  such  that  no  circum- 
stances can  alter  them  ; whilst  the  essence  of  a variety 
cunvist*  in  its  having  characters  which  are  altered  and 
produced  by  circum^ttances.  I1ie  external  agents  which 
produce  varieties  in  plants  are  very  numerous — a*  situa- 
tion, temperature,  light,  air,  moisture,  dryness,  elevation, 
and,  above  all,  cultivation.  fSrxciKv  or  Plants.]  Earlier 
botanists  w ere  not  aware  of  the  remarkable  influence  these 
circumstance*  had  on  plants,  and  accordingly  set  down  all 

Idants  that  ditiVred  in  any  remarkable  manner  as  species, 
anna^u*  was  one  of  the  first  oliservera  to  detect  this  error; 
and  having  given  liis  definition  of  his  idea  of  a species. 
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ftnd  selected  a definition  for  each  partictflar  species,  he 
redticed  a ifreat  number  of  previous  Rpeeics  to  varieties. 
But  as  a species  can  only  be  definctl  by  its  liermnnent 
characters,  and  as  a arroup  of  individuals  can  only  be  called 
a variety  by  an  ascertained  want  of  )xitinanency  in  tlieir 
essential  cnaractera,  time  must  elapse  before  it  can  be 
determined  with  re^anl  to  many  groups  of  individuals 
whether  they  are  species  or  varieties.  Thus  although 
Unnx'us,  proceeding  on  his  own  experience,  reduced  many 
of  the  species  of  previous  writers  to  the  rank  of  varieties, 
yet  subsequent  observers  have  again  regarded  fliein  as 
species.  But  as  v»e  can  have  only  a very  imjjerfect  know- 
ledge of  what  are  the  permanent  characters  of  the  great 
bulk  of  plants  that  are  growing  in  the  world,  Uic  deti- 
nitions  of  many  species  can  only  be  an  approach  to  cor< 
rectnesB,  and  tfieir  excellence  will  depend  more  on  the 
judgment  of  the  btitanUt  than  on  anydefinitiun  oftlie  itlca 
of  a species.  Still  the  great  end  of  systemat  ic  botany  must 
be  the  determination  of  the  true  characters  of  species ; and 
it  is  only  through  the  study  of  varieties  that  these  can  bo 
understood.  It  is  tticreforc  as  unphilosophical  in  botany 
to  reject  the  study  of  varieties  as  trifling,  os  it  would  be 
on  the  same  ^und  in  chemistry  to  reject  the  »tiuly  of  the 
atomic  constitution  of  the  elements  of  compound  liodies. 

In  botanical  works  considerable  difference  exists  in  re-  , 
cording  varieties  and  species.  Thus  Dr.  IJndley,  in  his 
‘ Synods  of  the  British  Flora,'  gives  descriptions  of  about 
I :>4U  Phanerogamous  plants;  Sir  William  Hooker,  in  the 
last  edition  of  the  ‘ British  Flora,’  gives  about  loOO  species: 
whilst  the  list  of  the  plants  of  the  Kdinburgh  Botanical 
Society,  drawn  up  by  Professor  Balfour  and  Messrs. 
Babin^on  and  Campl>e)l,  gives  upwards  of  17U0  species. 
A great  difference  also  exists  in  recording  varieties  of 
admitted  species.  The  attention  given  to  varieties  by 
British  botanists  is  small  comjiareu  with  that  of  many 
<‘ontinental  writers,  especially  in  Germany,  w ho  in  their 
woiks  record  with  great  accuracy  any  departures  from  the 
normal  type. 

The  mode  of  recording  varieties  differs  in  different 
writers.  In  some  cases  species  is  deflned,  and  the 
description  is  regarded  as  indicating  one  amongst  the 
grouns  of  varieties  of  which  the  species  is  composed.  The 
GiecK  alphabet  is  used  frequently  alone  to  cxprc‘s.s  varie- 
ties. Thus  Hooker,  in  the  * British  Flora,'  page  2113,  gives 
the  definition  of  iiosa  modoru,  amt  afterwards  describes 
the  varieties  as  /3  ami  7.  and  they  arc  always  f^poken  of  as 
varieties  a,  Q.  and  -y  of  lio»a  iiiodura,  the  charoitter  of  the 
species  constituting  var.  a.  ^Intiy  vvriters  give  an  addi- 
tional name  to  the  variety  which  is  attached  to  that  of  the 
species.  Thus  the  varieties  of  Euvhurbia  lucuia  arc 
written  hlupkorhin  tucida  Uiti/olia^  E.  1.  *uiici/otia,  E.  1. 
limurifolia. 

Where  plants  have  undergone  many  changes  by  cultiva- 
tion, further  subdivisions  are  frequently  resorted  to:  thus 
by  some  writers  liramica  Itapa,  the  common  tuniip,  is 
described  in  two  subspecies,  /t  /?.  oWiftra  and  i>.  R. 
ra/>//rra;  each  of  these  has  several  varieties,  as  R.U.q. 
ftu'unisy  and  B.  /?.  o.  annua,  and  li.  H.  r.  lon;^a,  and  B.  R. 
r.  rnfunthi.  Kach  of  these  varieties  han  again  been  sub- 
divided, according  to  the  colour  of  the  roots,  forming 
white,  yellow,  green,  and  red  subvarieties. 

The  natural  varieties  of  plants  arc  nothing  like  so  nu- 
merous as  those  which  arise  from  cultivation.  Almost  the 
entire  object  iu  view  in  the  kitciien  and  fhiit  gardens  is 
the  developing  of  some  property  in  plants  which  they  do 
not  exhibit  in  their  natural  slate,  and  this  U mostly  at- 
tended with  a corresponding  change  of  structure.  All  the 
varieties  of  apples  arc  produced  by  cultivation  from  the 
common  crab  {^Pynu  Aluiui)^  all  the  pears  from  Pyrmi 
communis;  the  cmerries  from  Prunus  ('pranua  ; peaches, 
a]>ricots,  nectarines,  from  Amygdulus  Pertica;  and  plums 
from  the  Prunu*  domestica.  llie  same  U true  of  veg^ 
tables:  all  the  varieties  of  cabbages  arc  produced  by  culti- 
vnlion  from  thesame  species;  so  also  with  tunii|i«,f>otHloes, 
radishc.s,  &c.  Tnis  is  also  the  case  with  flowers : the  great 
majority  of  tulirn,  roses,  anemones,  ranunculi,  &c.  found 
in  gardens  arc  tne  result  of  changed  characters  dc{>endent 
on  cultivation.  Although  many  of  the  varieties  of  fruits, 
vcgetaldes.  and  flowers  retain  the  same  names  for  a great 
length  of  time,  there  is  nothing  permanent  in  their  charac- 
ters but  those  wluch  bi-long  to  the  spevics.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  old  varieties  of  fruits  anu  flowers,  which  were 


knowTi  in  gardens  or  orchards  filly  years  ago,  are  now  sel- 
dom to  be  met  with  ; the  circumstances  wnich  have  pro- 
duced them  no  longer  surround  their  posterity,  and  they 
revert  to  the  original  character  of  the  species.  The  lato 
Mr.  Knight,  pri-sident  of  the  Horticultural  Soci4>ty,  long 
since  ascertained  that  the  varieties  of  apples  amt  (>ears 
have  only  a limited  dui-alion.  In  this  way  a valued  variety 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Gulden  Fippiu  is  generally 
wearing  out.  It  may  in  some  instances  be  propagated  by 
gralling,  but  it  quickly  cankers  and  dies.  Alany  per- 
sons are  thus  di.**appointed  in  tJie  planting  of  orchards : if 
they  grow  w'edUngs  of  fine  old  varieties,  they  no  longer 
bear  the  fruit  of  their  parents ; and  if  they  employ  grails, 
the  tree  grows  weakly,  quickly  cankers,  or  bears  a very 
imperfect  kind  of  fruit.  The  attempt,  then,  to  keep  up 
old  varieties  is  almost  useless,  but  the  horticulturist  has 
his  resource  in  being  able  to  protluce  new  varieties,  many 
of  which  equal  and  even  excel  older  varieties ; but  lliese  in 
their  turn  are  destined  to  perish. 

Tlie  varieties  of  partieular  species  of  flowers  which  arc 
most  valiunl  are  those  which  depend  on  a change  of  colour 
i in  the  flower,  or  an  increase  in  its  petals,  so  that  a single 
flower  becomes  double.  But  although  this  department  of 
floriculture  has  had  so  much  attention  paid  to  it,  little 
or  nothing  is  known  with  regard  to  the  circumstances 
which  favour  a change  in  the  colour  of  flowers.  With 
regard  to  annuala,  none  of  flie  varieties  can  be  certainly 
repnxluced  by  scetls,  and  generally  the  best  varieties  of 
flowci*s  are  ootained  fumi  the  seeds  of  individuals  that 
have  most  closely  resembled  the  snecies.  In  uerennial 
and  shrubby  plants,  varieties  may  ue  preservea,  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  fruit-trees,  by  continuing  the  individual 
variety  by  means  of  cuttings,  on&hoots,  layers,  budLs,  &e. 

One  great  source  of  variety  in  plants  is  the  production 
of  seeds  by  ^ilants  belonging  to  different  species.  This  can 
he  ca-Hily  ettected  by  ail  between  allied  .•‘pccies,  by  taking 
the  iKilIcn  of  one  species  and  appiving  it  to  the  pistil  of 
another;  the  conseiiueiice  is,  that  nlanU  produced  by  the 
seeds  of  the  latter  partake  of  the  ciiaraetent  of  both  their 
parfnU.  These  plants,  as  animals  produced  in  the  sama 
w ay,  are  calleil  mules  or  hybrids.  Tlus  circumstance  dues 
not  often  occur  in  nature,  but  still  there  are  many  instancea 
on  record,  of  very  t)itz2)ing  varieties  of  plants  having  been 
thus  pnaliiced,  and  not  a few  new  spccu-s  osve  their  origin 
to  this  cause.  But  hybrul  varieties  are  not  more  perma- 
nent than  those  produced  by  other  means,  anthey  are  quite 
incapable  of  propagnling  their  peculiarities  by  seed  for 
more  tlian  two  or  three  generations,  and  some  of  them  are 
incapable  of  producing  seed  at  all.  Tliia  intermixture  ran 
only  be  made  to  take  place  between  closely  allied  species. 
No  one  has  ever  succeeded  in  fertilizing  (he  apple  with  the 
pear,  or  the  gooseberry  with  the  cummt,  or  tlie  cucuml>er 
with  the  melon,  and  virfi  x'frsd.  As  a probable  source  of 
variety  in  wild  plants  hybridization  should  never  be  over- 
looked ; and  in  large  genera,  as  Kosa  and  Kubus,  where  all 
the  recorded  species  have  a close  identity  of  si  ructure,  great 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  admit  varieties  and  species 
which  may  arise  from  this  cause,  as,  being  pcrishalilc  in 
their  nature,  they  only  remain  to  confuse  sutisequent 
ol>-*crvers. 

In  obtaining  varieties  of  plants  for  use  or  ornament,  (he 
production  of  hybrids  is  of  great  practical  importance. 

• I am  inclined  to  believe,’  says  ProfoHRor  IJndley,  ‘ that 
the  power  of  obtaining  mule  varieties  by  art  is  one  of  the 
most  important  raeana  that  man  posaessi^s  of  modifying  (he 
works  of  Nature,  and  of  rendering  them  better  adapted  to 
his  purposes.  In  our  gardens,  some  of  our  most  iM-auliful 
flowers  have  such  on  origin:  a-s,  for  Instance,  the  roses 
ob(2iiiiP<l  between  R.  indim  and  H.  mfuchutu,  the  different 
mule  Potentilia!  and  Cacti,  the  splendid  Azaleas  raised 
between  A.  jtfmlicu  and  A.  ttudjjjura  carriitfu,  and  the 
magniricent  American  Indian  Hhoilodcndrons.  By  cross- 
ing varieties  of  the  same  s|)ecics,  the  races  of  fniits  and  of 
culinary  vegetables  have  been  brought  to  a state  as  nearly 
approaching  perfection  n.s  we  can  suppose  possible.  And 
if  similar  improvements  have  not  taken  place  in  a more 
important  department,  namely,  the  trees  that  afford  us 
fimher,  experience  fully  warrants  the  belief  that,  if  proper 
meims  were  adopted,  improvetl  varieties  of  as  much  con- 
sequence might  be  introduced  into  our  forc4s,  as  have 
already  been  created  for  our  gardens.  It  is  however  to  bo 
regretted  that  those  who  occupy  themselves  with  experi 
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monfs  of  this  kind  do  not  confine  them  to  woolly  or  peren- 
nial plants  which  can  be  perpetuated  by  cuttinffs.  Mule 
anmmla  have  the  Rreat  fault  of  perisliinK  almost  as  soon 
as  they  are  obtained,  and  theyser>  c no  other  purpose  than 
that  of  encumbering  the  records  of  science  with  accounts 
of  so-called  sj>ecie.s  which  from  their  transitor>’  existence 
can  never  he  re-examined.'  {Introd.  to  Hot.,  p.  349.) 

VARIGNOX,  PIKURE.  The  common  source  of  all 
biographies  of  Varignon  is  the  flojje  of  him  inserted  by 
his  friend  Fontenelle  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  republished  in  the  separate  collection  of 
floges  by  the  same  author. 

The  subject  of  this  article  was  bom  at  Caen  in  1054; 
his  lather,  an  archilecl,  destined  him  for  the  church,  and 
jdaced  him  at  the  college  of  Ins  native  town.  He  learned 
to  make  a suiwlial  as  well  as  his  father’s  workmen  could 
leaeii  him,  and  this  gave  him  a longing  to  know  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  such  things  are  done,  which  he  never 
found  (he  way  to  gratify  until,  by  accident,  he  met  with  a 
Euclid  in  a biwkseller's  shop,  from  this  he  went  on  to 
the  wiitings  ofl>es  Cartes,  much  against  the  wishes  of  his 
friends,  and  became  well  versed  in  the  mathematics  of  the 
day.  Among  his  college  friimds  was  the  Abb6  de  St. 
Pierre  fnot  Bcrnardin,  the  author  of  the  ‘ Studies  of  Na- 
ture,’but  Charles),  whose  rcganl  fur  Varignon  induced  him 
to  make  over  to  the  latter  .300  francs  a year  out  of  1800 
which  W'R5  his  patrimonial  fortune.  Tliiswas  his  sole  pro- 
vision for  many  years,  and  enabled  him  to  pursue  his 
studies:  the  two  frienas  went  to  Paris  in  1680.  took  up 
their  quarters  in  the  same  house,  and  pursueil  their  several 
researches.  It  was  here  that  Fontenelle,  who  was  also  of 
Normandy,  became  acquainted  with  them,  and  he  describes 
Varignon  sm  tlie  most  iRlmrious  of  students ; glad  to  go  on 
with  what  he  was  doing  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
under  the  pretext  of  its  not  being  worth  while  to  go  to 
bed,  because  he  uaually  rose  at  four.  In  1G87  his  first 
work,  the  ‘ Projet  d'une  Nouvelle  Milcanique,'  brought 
him  at  once  into  such  reputation,  that  he  was  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  elected  to  the  Academy,  and  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  at  the  College  Mazann : in  1690 
appeared  the  ‘ Nouvelles  Conjectures  sur  la  Pesanteur.’ 
By  1705  he  had  ruined  his  health : he  was  for  six  months 
in  danger,  and  for  three  years  in  a state  of  debility.  His 
life  is  a jmi-ely  liliTary  tmV;  and  there  is  nothing  more  to 
say,  except  that  he  died  in  the  night  of  December  2*2, 
witnout  illness,  having  juTfonncd  his  usual  duties  at 
the  college  the  day  before. 

We  take  his  works  from  the  ‘ Biographie  Universelle  - 

1.  Paris,  1CR7,  ‘ Projet  d’une  Nouvelle  M^canique,’ 4to. ; 

2,  Paris,  1690,  ‘ Nouvi  lies  Conjectures  sur  la  resantour,’ 
12mo.;  3,  Paris,  17’25,  ‘ Nouvelle  Mtcanique.’  2vols.4to,; 
4,  Paris.  1725,  ' EclairelKsoments  sur  I’Analyse  des  Infini- 
ment  Petits,’  4to. ; 5.  Paris,  172.5,  ‘ Tmilft  du  Mouvement 
des  Eaux  Courantcs,’4to. ; C,  Paris,  1732,'  Elements  de  Ma- 
thematiques,’  4to. ; 7,  Geneva,  l~iO,  ' D6monstration  de 
la  Possibililf-  de  la  Prifscnce  R^elle,’  &c.,  in  a collection  of 
pieces  on  the  real  prcRence.  by  Vemet.  There  is  perliaps 
no  better  test  of  real  eminence  than  the  desire  of  the  sur- 
viving contemporaries  to  have  an  author’s  works;  and 
more  of  Varignon  was  published  alter  his  death  than  he 
himself  gave  during  his  life.  It  is  however  to  be  remcm- 
bercil  that,  besides  bis  two  separate  works,  he  printed  a 
great  deal  in  (he  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
j)articularly  in  defence  of  the  new  doctrines  of  the  infini- 
tesimal calculus.  His  name  is  familiar  to  all  who  have 
even  glanced  at  the  history  of  this  theorj'  as  the  explainer 
of  it.s  difficulties  in  answer  to  the  earnest  and  frequently 
plausible  attack.s  which  were  made  upon  it.  Tlie  ‘ Eclair- 
cipsements,’ &c.  above  mentioned,  were  intended  bv  him 
as  a commontaty  upon  the  well-known  work  of  his  friend 
Dc  rHiipital,  the  first  elementary  writing  upon  the 
differential  calculus.  The  ‘ Projet,’  &c.  was  a most  re- 
markable work,  being  in  fact  the  first  in  which  the  great 
elementarj’  principle  of  the  composition  of  forces  is  made 
the  ba-ris  of  a ^stematic  development  of  statics-  Mon- 
tucla  mentions  that  Stevinus  had  preceded  him  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  use  of  this  truth  ; insisting  particularly 
upon  his  having  used  the  most  elegant  ami  useful  form  of  [ 
the  theorem,  namely.that  forceswhich  arc  as  the  sides  of  a 
triangle  balance  one  another.  Mr.  Hallam  (‘  IJterature  of  . 
Kumpe,’  vol.  ii..  p.  462^  cannot  find  this ' triangle  of  forces ' , 
in  Stevinus.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  theurcub  Uiough  not 


periiaps  separately  enunciated  by  Stevinu-s,  is  used  by  luni : 
for  instance,  in  Albert  Girard's  edition  of  Stevinus.  p. 
column  2,  a look  at  the  second  figure  with  the  accom- 
panying text  will  allow  that  LDO  and  OFC  arc  * triangles 
of  forces.’  The  merit  of  Varignon  consists  in  his  making 
the  composition  of  forces  a ba^s  for  everything,  in  which 
he  has  been  followed  by  most  writers  since  his  time. 
Stevinus  mixed  different  principles.  Mr.  Hallam  remarks, 
very  naturally,  ‘ Had  it'  (the  triangle  of  forces)'  been  known 
to  him ' (Stevinus),  * we  may  presume  tliat  he  would  have 
employed  it,  as  is  done  in  modem  works  on  meclianics,  for 
demonstrating  the  law  of  equilibrium  on  the  inclined  plane, 
instead  of  hU  catenarian  hypothesu.’  So  he  woulu  liavc 
done  had  he  been  reviewing  the  sulijcct : but  he  was  dis- 
covering it;  and  that  very  inverse  order  wliich  so  ollen 
takes  ]dace  in  discovery,  and  which  brought  out  the 
binomial  theorem  as  an  ultimate  result  of  a mode  of  finding 
the  areas  of  certain  curves,  occurred  in  the  case  of  Stevinus 
who  brought  out  the  mode  of  using  the  triangle  of  forces, 
rather  than  the  theorem  itself,  from  this  very  catenarian 
hypothesis ; and.  as  far  as  we  can  see,  partly  by  demon- 
stration, partly  by  extension.  One  of  the  greatest  compli- 
ments which  Varignon's  memory  received  was  this,  tliat 
his  ' Projet,'  See.  took  such  possession  of  the  public  mind, 
that  by  the  time  the  work  itself  (3  in  the  alxive  list 
appeared,  of  which  it  was  the  ‘ Projet,’  it  excited  very  little 
notice,  and  added  nothing  to  his  fame. 

The  conjectures  on  the  cause  of  gravity  tdiow  that  Va- 
rignon was  not  as  happy  in  clear  perception  of  hydrostatical 
laws  as  in  those  of  statics.  He  imagines  that  tlie  gravita- 
tion of  a Iiody  towards  the  earth  is  the  excess  of  the 
pressure  downwards  of  the  superincumbent  column  of  air 
over  the  pressure  upwards  of  the  column  between  the  earth 
and  the  body.  This  is  enough  for  a specimen  : even  Fon- 
tcnelle  avovvs  that  he  thinks  it  possible  his  friend  may 
here  have  added  one  to  the  number  of  protifs  of  tlic  dilli- 
culty  of  the  subject.  Hut  notwithstanding  this,  Varignon 
may  be  placed  among  those  men  whose  reputation  i^ 
proliably  ver}'  much  below  their  desert  as  estimated  by 
their  utility. 

VAUILI>.\S,  ANTOINE,  a native  of  Gu^ret,  the  ca- 
pital of  La  Marche,  was  bom  in  1624.  When  he  had  com  • 
pleted  his  studies,  he  was  sent  to  Paris  as  private*  tutor  to 
some  of  his  young  townsmen.  In  1G4H  he  was  appointed 
historiographer  to  Gaston,  duke  of  Orleans.  Dupuy  |>ru- 
cured  for  Varillas  the  situation  of  sublibrarian  in  tlie 
royal  library,  which  he  held  under  more  than  one  of 
IXipuy’s  successors,  and  lost  on  account  of  his  negligence 
in  collating  Brienne’s  MSS.,  which  had  been  purclms^  by 
Colbert,  with  the  originals  in  the  library.  He  was  allowed 
to  retire  with  a pension  of  I2IK)  livres,  which  was  with- 
drawn by  Colbert  in  lOGD.  In  the  same  year  Varillas  was 
offered  a pension  by  the  States-gonenu  of  Holland  to 
write  the  lustorj’  of  the  United  Provinces ; but  he  declini*d 
the  task,  on  the  plea  that  he  could  not  serve  with  htn  {k-ii 
the  enemies  of  France.  In  IGTO  the  archbishop  of  Paris 
obtained  a pension  from  the  aaicmbly  of  the  clergy  for 
Varillas,  wtiom  he  knew  to  be  engaged  on  a lustuiy*  of 
heresies.  Varillas  died  at  Paris  on  the  9th  of  June,  1606. 
His  published  works  are: — 1.  'Politique  de  la  Mai»o!i 
d Aulrichc,’  Paris,  IBSfi,  in  12mo;  2,  ‘Histoire  de  la 
France,’  Paris,  1683  et  seq, ; 14  vols.  in  4to.,  or  28  in 
12mo.  Tlie  work  cOntwns  the  reigns  of  the  kings  of 
France  from  Louis  XL  to  Henri  IV.  3,  *Iai  Pratique  de 
TEducation  des  Princes,  ou  I'Histoire  de  Guillaume  de 
Creev,  seigneur  dc  Chidvres Paris,  1684,  in  12inu. 
4,  * Les  Anecdotes  de  Florence,  ou  l Uistoire  Sccrite  de 
la  Maison  de  M^lcis Ia  Haye,  1685,  in  12mo.  f>,  • His- 
toire  des  Revolutions  arrivics  en  Europe  en  malicre  dc 
Religion;’  Paris,  1686-89,  6 vols.  in  4to.,  or  12  in  12mu. 
This  work  extends  from  1374  to  1569 : a continuation  to 
1650,  which  would  fill  12  quarto  volumes,  has  remained 
in  M.S,  6,  * I..a  Politique  de  Ferdinand  le  Catholique 
Amsterdam,  1688,  3 vols.  in  12mo.  A continuation  of 
this  work  by  the  author  exists  in  MS.  llie  style  of  Va- 
rillas’writings  is  good  for  his  age:  but  he  has  distorted 
facts  and  noglecte<l  to  verify  his  quotations,  and  has  even 
been  convicted  of  alleging  MS.  authorilie.s  which  never 
existed.  Indolence  and  vanity  seem  to  have  been  the 
chief  if  not  the  sole  motives  to  his  falsifications. 

VARPNAS,  or  rather  BAUPNAS,  as  it  is  at  present 
WTitten  ia  all  official  dOcumcoU  aod  modern  pubUcalious, 
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is  t town  m South  America,  in  the  republic  of  Venezue  a, 
and  the  capital  of  the  province  which  bean  its  name.  It 
lies  near  7“  3(y  N.  lat.  and  12'  V>.  lont;.,  and  is  built, 
like  many  other  towns  in  that  part  of  Venezuela,  at  the 
base  of  the  Andes,  from  which  circumstance  its  importance 
is  mo^ly  derived.  Ttiii  situation  ha.s  made  it  the  place 
where  the  inhabitants  of  two  contis^ous  re^ons,  wliich 
differ  neatly  in^heir  products,  exclian^e  their  commodi- 
ties. To  the  south-east  of  the  town  lie  the  plains  known 
by  the  name  of  Loe  Llanos,  which  extend  to  the  banks  of 
the  Orinoco  ; and  to  the  north-west  arc  the  lower  declivi- 
ties of  the  Andes,  which  gradually  rise  hii^her  and  termi- 
nate in  the  Nevado  de  Merida.  Tite  inhabitants  of  the 
mountains  brinfr  to  the  town  the  produce  of  their  a^- 
culture,  especially  corn  and  fruit,  and  tifke  in  exchange 
the  pit^uce  of  the  numerous  herds  of  cattle  which  pas- 
ture on  the  plains.  The  countty  which  surrounds  the 
town  is  very  fertile,  and  especial^  fit  for  the  cultivation 
of  tobacco,  which  forms  the  staple  article  of  its  commerce, 
and  is  sent  to  Europe,  where  it  continues  to  be  in  high  re- 
pute. though  the  toWcco  of  Cumaoacoa  is  said  to  su- 
perior. This  article  is  sent  to  Europe  by  way  of  Angos- 
tura in  Guyana.  The  river  St.  Domingo,  which  originates 
on  the  declivities  of  the  Nevado  de  M6rida,  and  passes 
through  Baifnas,  becomes  navigable  at  Turuno,  about 
fourteen  miles  below  the  town  ; so  that  the  last-mentioned 
place  may  be  considered  as  the  port  of  Barinas,  from  which 
its  cxwrts  are  sent  down  the  nvera  St.  Domingo,  Apure, 
and  Orinoco  to  Angostura.  The  population  of  Barinas 
before  the  war  of  independence  is  said  to  have  been  U),CX)0 
individuals ; but  this  place  suffered  much  during  the  war. 
having  more  than  once  been  taken  and  retaken,  and  about 
ten  years  ago  a part  of  the  population  was  carried  off  by  a 
contagious  disease  resembling  the  plague.  At  present  its 
population  is  stated  to  be  about  COOO. 

(.Depons,  Voyage  d la  partie  OrienUiU  de  la  Terre- 
Jfrme  ; Hall’s  CoTombuu  its  Preterit  State,  &c. ; and  Co- 
dozzi's  RetMien  de  la  Qeografia  de  Venezuela.) 

VARINGHIAN9,  VAUKGURS,  VAREGO-RUSSES. 
a name  given  by  the  first  Russian  chronicler,  Nestor,  to 
the  Norman  adventurers  who  gave  the  name  of  Russia  to 
an  empire  founded  by  them  from  various  Slavonian  and 
Finnish  populations. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  origin  of  a name,  bestowed  at 
once  on  an  extensive  countr)-,  inhabited  by  a great  variety 
of  iiopulations,  and  at  a no  earlier  date  than  the  ninth 
centur)',  should  have  been  for  a long  time  matter  of  doubt 
and  uncertainly  to  historians.  Even  recently  Professor 
Ewers,  of  Dorpat,  a man  of  great  learning,  who  has 
paid  particular  attention  to  this  subject,  declared  that  the 
Varegiies  of  Nestor  were  nn  Asiatic  nation  of  Turkisli  race. 
His  opinion  was  received  by  several  historical  writers. 
Other  authors  who  treated  the  same  subject  ascribed  a 
different  origin  to  the  Varegues. 

The  prevdent  opinion  however  now  U,  that  the  V aregnes 
were  Normans,  that  is,  Scandinavians.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  foreign  troops  levied  by  the  Greek  emperors 
amongst  the  Anglo-^xons  and  Scandinavians  were 
callea  at  Constantinople  * Varegucs,’  which  signified  allies 
(foederali),  according  to  the  celebrated  Norwegian  an- 
nalist, Snorri  Sturluson,  who  says  that  the  Gothic  troops 
which  served  the  Greek  emperor  had  been  called,  since  the 
time  of  Constantine  the  ^eat,  Varingar,  from  the  old 
Scandinavian  word  tcara  or  tcaere(  pact  uni),  ‘ alliance.’  This 
was  certainly  a more  courteous  appellation  than  that  of 
mercenaries,  which  more  properly  belongs  to  them.  It  is 
also  very  po»«ible  that  the  name  of  Varinghians  was 
derived  from  the  old  Teutonic  word  ‘ trerre,’  or  * tvarre,' 
and  simply  signified  ' warriors.’  However,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  name  of  Varinghians  was  given  by  the 
Byzantines  to  several  nations  of  North-western  Europe  who 
served  in  the  imperial  guards,  as  those  writers  say  tnat  the 
Varinghians  were  foreigners  from  Thule,  a name  which  was 
applied  by  them  sometimes  to  Scandinavia  and  sometimes 
to  the  British  Islands.  Nestor  states  the  same  thing  in  the 
most  positive  manner : he  saj’s,  there  are  Varegues,  Sweys 
(Sweaes>,  Oormians  (Norwegiarrs),  Anglanes  (Angles), 
Goths  (inhabitants  of  tlie  island  of  Gothland),  and  Russr«. 
These  last  Varogucs  puzzled  the  investigators  of  northern 
history  ; yet  the  n-searches  of  many  of  them  seem  to  have 
establi.'iheil  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  appellation  of  Russ, 
or  Ross,  w&s  given  to  adventurcis  irom  Swedeu.  A part 


of  the  maritime  coast  of  that  country  is  still  called  Ross- 
lageii ; and  the  name  of  the  Swedes  in  Finnish  is  Ruots, 
or  UOM.  It  is  therefore  very  natural  that,  as  the  Swedes 
became  known  to  Die  Slavonians  through  the  Finnish 
population,  which  lay  between  them  and  the  Swedes,  they 
should  adopt  the  name  given  to  the  latter  by  the  Finns. 
AVe  have  moreover  two  poealive  authorities  that  the  Ross 
were  Scandinavians.  Luitprand,  bishop  of  Cremona,  who 
was  at  Constantinople  in  the  tenth  century,  says,  in  de- 
scribing an  invasion  of  the  Russians,  ‘ Hus&ios  quos  aHo 
nomine  Nurdmannos  vocamus’  (*  Huadans,  whom  we  also 
call  Normans').  Tlio  Bcrlinian  Chronicles  relate  that  the 
Greek  emperor  Theophilus  (in  a.d.  839)  sent  an  embasw  to 
Iaiius  the  Debonnair,  and  with  it  some  people  who  called 
themselves  Phot,  and  their  king  Chacam^  wLo  had  arrived 
at  Constantinople  in  order  to  conclude  a treaty  with  th« 
Greeks.  Theophilus  requested  Louis  to  give  them  some 
means  for  returning  in  safety  to  their  own  country,  as  they 
had  arrived  at  Constantinople  by  passing  through  many 
ferocious  nations,  and  he  uid  not  wisli  to  expose  them 
again  to  such  dangers.  The  same  people  told  Louis  that 
they  belonged  to  the  Swedish  nation.  It  is  well  known 
that  several  kings  of  Scandinavia  bore  the  name  of  Hacon, 
whicli  might  easily  have  been  corrupted  into  Chacanus ; 
and  the  iiarbarous  countries  through  which  they  had 
passed  on  their  v^ay  from  Sweden  to  Constantinople  were 
jKobnbly  the  countries  wliicli  lie  betw'ecn  the  Baltic  and 
the  Black  seas.  We  mav  add  that  the  emperor  Constan- 
tine Porjjhyrogenitua,  when  describing,  in  his  work  * De 
AdmiuUtrando  Imperio,’  the  cataracts  of  the  Dnieper,  gives 
the  names  of  the  principal  of  them  in  Slavonian  and 
Russian.  Though  Uiese  names  are  corrupted,  tlie  Sla- 
vonian names  maybe  easily  made  out ; whilst  the  Russian 
are  evidently  Scandinavian  words  which  answer  to  the 
meaning  ot  the  Slavonian  appellations.  The  names  of  the 
Varego-Russo  leaders  who  Cblablished  the  empire  of  Russia 
are  evidently  Scandinavian. 

The  establishment  of  the  Varegues  among  the  Slavonians 
was  similar  to  that  of  their  countrymen,  the  Normans,  in 
France.  Ilurie,  their  chief,  or  ‘ fconung,’  luivlng  esta- 
blished his  power  at  Novgorod  and  in  the  adjacent  country, 
^ve  to  it  the  name  of  Russia,  like  his  countryman  Rullo, 
from  whose  followers  a French  province  assumed  the  name 
of  Normandy  ; and  it  is  very  probable  that  if  the  successors 
of  RoUo  had  extended  their  conquests  over  all  France,  the 
name  of  France  would  have  been  replaced  by  that  of  Nor- 
. mandy,  in  llie  same  manner  as  the  Slavonian  countries 
! subjugated  by  the  descendants  of  Ruric  received  the 
: a])pellation  of  Russia.  Ruric  gave  diflerent  provinces  and 
I towns  to  his  countrymen,  who  governed  them  as  his  vassals ; 
and  the  <lescendants  of  the  chief  and  of  his  companions, 
the  number  of  which  was  increased  by  frequent  new 
arrivals  from  Scandinavia,  formed  the  class  of  princes  and 
nobles.  They  soon  adopted  the  lan^age  of  the  natives 
of  the  country',  as  was  the  case  in  France  with  the  Nor- 
mans ; ami  (he  Scandinavian  names,  such  as  Oleg,  Askold, 
Carl,  and  others,  borne  by  the  princes  and  chiefs,  soon  gave 
way  to  the  Slavonian  appeilations  of  Vladimir,  Sviatoslaf, 
See.  It  seems  also  that  the  religion  of  Odin  was  abandoned 
I by  them  for  the  Slavonian  worsTiip  ; for  wc  see  from  Nestor 
that  the  Russian  princes  Oleg  and  Igor  swore  by  Perun  and 
, Volos  (Slavonian  deities)  in  concluding  treaties  with  the 
j Greek  emperors. 

The  introduction  of  Christianity  by  the  Eastern  Church 
and  of  the  Liturgy  in  the  Slavonian  dialect,  into  which  the 
Scriptures  tiad  been  translated  by  Cyrillus  and  Methodius 
[Slavonia.ns],  contributed  to  the  obliteration  of  national 
differences  between  the  ruling  caste  ami  the  subject  popu- 
lations. The  feudal  institutions,  which  were  uncongenial 
to  the  Slavonian  spirit,  soon  disappeared ; and  the  only 
traces  of  Norman  character  which  remained  for  a con- 
siderable time  in  Russia,  and  particularly  at  Novgorod, 
were  various  legal  provisions  embodied  in  the  code  of 
Yaroslaf  the  Great  (1019-1054):  as,  for  instance,  the  fine 
for  murdera  wounds.  &c.,  called  vira,  from  the  Teutoiiio 
wehrgcld,  the  judicial  combat,  and  other  kinds  of  ordeal, 
or  trials  by  the  judgment  of  God. 

VARI()LA.  [SiiAi.i.  Pox.] 

VAUIOlA'RIA,  a germs  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  na- 
tural order  Licheues.  Tliis  name  is  derived  from  variolcr, 
because  the  apothecia  resemble  the  pustules  of  small-i>ux. 
The  thallus  of  the  plants  belonging  to  tliis  genus  is  crti»- 
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Uceouii,  mambranaccoux,  adnate,  spreadinir.  rmiform.  The 
a|x>thecium  ia  a auborbicular,  sirult'irtfonn  cup,  I’ermcd  of 
Uic  thallna,  and  filled  wjlli  a powdery  or  flocculose  snb- 
gtance  which  cover#  an  immersed  waxy  dink  containini; 
imbedded  thee*.  ThU  genu#  borders  closely  upon  others, 
and  throtujh  some  of  its  species  it  is  closely  connected 
with  SpHoma,  Thelotrema,  Parmelia,  t/rcco/orw,  and 
htdium.  All  the  species  were  included  by  Linnsus  in 
the  species  of fa^iueus  and  X. /«c/cr«r.  They  arc 
of  an  aah-^rey  or  white  colour,  and  are  found  on  the  back 
of  the  trunks  of  various  trees,  on  rocks,  walls,  or  on  the 

S'ound.  About  thirteen  species  are  found  in  Great 
ritain. 

y.  faginea,  the  Bitter-soncnl  Variolaria,  has  an  orbicular 
crust,  surrounded  by  a aonate  bottler  of  various  colours : 
the  apothecia  are  very'  abundant,  convex,  with  an  obsolete 
border,  and  filled  with  a snowy  white  powder.  This  is 
one  of  the  specie*  included  in  the  Ltrhtsn  of  lin- 

nwiis.  It  i*  common  on  the  bark  of  trees,  especially  of  i 
old  beech-trees,  bikI  on  pales.  This  species  is  distintruUhed  | 
from  all  others  of  the  jrenus,  as  well  as  oft  he  order,  by  its  in- 
tensely bitter  ta.de.  It  is  for  thU  reason  that  Turner  and 
Borrer  have  separated  file  tUnci>iilea  from  this  *iH‘cie», 
aUhoiu;h  it  ha*  only  a ver>’  slight  structural  diswmilaritv  ; 
but  it  has  no  bitter  taste  at  all.  Braconnot  found  that  the 
V.faftiuea,  as  well  as  several  other  cnidaceous  lichen*, 
contained  oxalic  acid.  The  (quantity  yieldetl  by  bX)  parts 
of  this  ^ant  was  2U'4  of  oxalic  acid,  combined  with  IH  of 
lime.  This  chemist  further  remarks,  that  the  oxalate  of 
lime  bear*  the  same  relation  in  the  class  of  ciy  plogamic 
plants  that  the  carbonate  of  lime  doe*  to  the  lower  chi'SKes 
of  animals,  and  the  phosphate  of  lime  to  the  higher.  The 
quantity  of  this  salt  however  is  nut  great  in  any  of  the 
hchens  tiiat  are  not  c^u^taeeou*.  although  they  are  gene- 
rally found  to  contain  some  other  salt  a*  a sulistitute.  Sir 
William  Hooker  state*  that  the  V.fa^inm  is  at  the  pre- 
sent time  employed  in  France,  on  a very  extensive  scale, 
for  the  purpo^  of  obtaining  oxalic  acid.  On  what  the 
bitter  taste  of  this  plant  depf'nds  does  not  ap[>ear  to  hare 
been  at  present  ascertained ; nor  has  it  been  uscrl.  on  this 
account,  in  medicine.  In  tasting  this  lichen  the  bitter 
taste  is  not  immediately  perceived,  and  nut  until  the  lapse 
of  some  minute*  is  its  intenae  bitterness  ilevcloped. 

/ *. /ac/eu,  Milky-white  Variolaria,  has  a suborbicular, 
fartareous,  thick,  white,  smooth,  areolate  crust,  tinged  at 
the  edges  with  fiesh-coiour:  the  apothecia  arc  copious, 
suborbicular,  flatfish,  with  an  elevated  iKirder  when  young, 
which  disappears  with  age  ; the  powder  very  white.  This 
is  thu  lAi'hen  iticleiM  ot  Linmims.  It  occurs  on  rocks  in 
mountainous  countries.  This  is  a very  elegant  species  of 
the  genus,  and  is  one  of  the  lichens  that  are  collected  for 
the  purpose  of  being  u*<.‘d  in  dyeing. 

y.  fftobultfera,  VesieJe-fmited  Variolaria,  has  an  or- 
bicular, Ihickish,  glnucesccnt,  rugose  cnisi,  and  sprinkled 
all  over  with  white  sorcdia,  and  surrounded  by  a border 
somewhat  zonate,  and  of  various  coluura : the  a]>othecia 
are  large,  spherical.  depress(‘d  at  the  apex,  where  they  at 
length  burst  irregularly,  liecoming  scutelliform.  with  a 
lacerated  border  and  a white  powder.  This  s|K'cics  is 
found  only  rarely,  growing  on  the  <bark  of  old  oaks  and 
beech-tree*.  It  was  gathered  by  Dr.  Sibthorp  in  Greece  ; 
and,  on  account  of  the  form  of  the  repnaluctive  organs,  is 
the  must  remarkable-looking  species  of  the  genus. 

y.  lA-prous  Variolaria,  ha*  an  elliptical,  verv 

tiiin,  almost  filmy,  whitish  crust,  with  very  numerous,  mi- 
nute, oblong,  cunfiuent  apothecia,  having  a very  nan-ow 
elevated  margin,  and  containing  a lead-coloured  powder, 
llii*  is  one  of  the  niu^t  common  species  of  the  genua,  and 
i*  common  on  old  rails  and  gate-posts,  giving  them  the 
appearance  of  having  been  impermuUy  daubed  over  with 
wdiiti*  paint. 

\ A'llIUS,  LU'CTUS,  a Roman  poet,  and  a friend  and 
contemporary  of  Virgil  and  Horac*e,  l>oth  of  whom  speak 
of  iiiin  in  tenns  of  the  highest  praise.  (Virgil,  KeJog., 
ix.  35;  Horat.  Cartn.,  i.  0.  1,  &c. ; Kpist.  ii.  1.  247 ; Ad 
i.  5.40;  t».  fi.5,  &c.)  From  Donatus' 

‘ Life  of  Virgil.’  it  is  clear  that  Vanns  survived  Viigil,  who 
ilied  B.c.  U# ; for  \'arius  is  there.  deMtribed  as  oniu  of  the 
heirs  of  Virgil,  and  as  one  of  the  poets  who  unilertook  the 
correction  of  the  ‘Aineid.’  N'arius  distinguished  himself 
no  levs  as  an  epic  tlian  a*  a tragic  poet.  We  know  of  two 
epic  poems  of  Varius : the  one  was  a description  of  the 


exploit*  of  Augustus  and  Agnppa,  which  is  completely 
lost,  and  the  secimd  is  called  ‘ I)e  Morte,’  and  was  pro- 
bably an  account  of  the  death  of  Julius  C*«ir.  Mucro- 
biiu  (vi.  1)  has  preserved  two  lines  of  this  poem.  A*  to 
his  tragic  compositions,  the  antient*  arc  unanimous  in  say- 
ing that  he  excelled  all  his  countrymen  ; atul  (^uinctilian 
(X.  1.  JW)  says  that  the  tragedy ‘Thyestes*  of  Variu*  would 
bear  com|>arison  with  any  Greek  tragedv.  ((Compare  Dm- 
Ingtu  (U;  Ciius.  Corrupt, Philargyr.  ad  I'irg. 
liiciog.  viii.  10.)  But,  notwitlrstanding  this  general  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  merits,  no  fragments  of  his  trage- 
dies arc  preserved  which  can  he  attnbuted  to  him  with 
any  certainty. 

(Bothe,  l‘ortarum  Latii  Scenicor.  Fragm,,  i..  p.  2j7, 
&c. ; Weichert,  Dc  L.  f-an'o^  Po^tu,  Comm/^nlatio,  Grimma, 
lK2f*.  4lo. ; Port/jrum  iMiinorum  Pr/uiuitu’,  p.  150,  &c.> 

VAHIX  (iu  Concholog)}.  The  swollen  or  varicose  vein 
probably  gave  rise  to  tins  term,  which  is  used  by  raala- 
' eulogists  to  designate  the  longitudinal  thickene«l  clcvatioiu 
occurring  at  greater  or  less  intervals  on  the  outer  surface 
of  spiral  shell*.  These  varices  are  formed  by  the  thickened 
and  reflected  edge  of  a former  aperture  of  tne  shell,  which 
the  animal  has  increaseil,  by  adding  to  it*  growlh  by  fresh 
deposits  of  testaceous  matter  beyond  such  former  aperture. 
Thu*  many  varice*  or  elevated  longitudinal  ridges,  the 
relics  of  former  api'rtiires,  are  seen  on  the  spire  and  body- 
whorl  of  many  marine  shells.  Examples  will  be  seen  m 
fiaurUit^  Triton,  and  .\farrj'.  [Sipiionostomata.]  Their 
elegant  regularity  in  UtriMi  [Entuuostouata]  adds 
greatly  to  the  symmetry  ana  t>eauly  of  the  shell. 

VAHIX.  [\  KINS,  Dlskasxs  of.] 

V.'VKLEY,  JOHN,  an  ailist  who  ranks  very  hi°h  as  a 
water-colour  painVei,  in  which  branch  of  Uie  art  iie  was 
almost  the  ni>t  to  adopt  those  principles  and  processes 
which  have  raised  it  to  such  eminence  m this  country,  and 
rendered  it  capable  of  effecting  upon  a small  scale  nearly 
all  that  oil-painting  can  produce  mwn  a larger  one.  He 
was  bom  in  London  about  the  year  1777.  of  parents  in 
rather  moderate  circumstances,  and  was  about  to  be  ap- 
prenticed to  a silversmith,  very  much  against  hU  own  in- 
ciinatinns,  when  the  death  of  his  father,  who  had  always 
opposed  what  he  considered  an  idle  talent  for  drawing, 
led  him  at  li!>erty  to  choose  a profession.  That  hi*  family 
were  unable  to  further  his  views  may  l>e  taken  for  gninteo. 
since  he  was  fain  to  content  himseh  at  first  with  obtaining 
employment  with  an  obscure  portrait -painter  in  Holbom. 
Alterwarilii,  when  about  fifteen  or  sixteen,  he  received  some 
instruction  from  a drawing-master  of  the  name  of  Barrow, 
with  whom  he  ma<le  a sketching  excursion,  which  was  of 
material  iMfrvice  to  him ; for  a view  which  he  then  made  of 
Feterborough  Cathedral  brought  him  into  notice.  He  next 
became  acquainted  with  Arnold,  the  landscape-painter, 
with  whom  he  made  a tour  throu^i  North  Wales  about 
the  year  1790.  On  his  return  from  llial  excursion,  he  was 
for  84>me  lime  employed  by  Dr.  Munro  m making  sketche* 
for  him  of  the  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  resi- 
dence at  Fetcham  in  Surrey.  Two  other  professional  ex- 
cursions through  Wale*  in  lSOl-2,  and  similar  ones  through 
various  pait*  of  England,  stocked  his  portfolio  with  taib- 
ject*  that  occupied  hi*  pencil  for  many  year*,  and  eslu- 
hlislted  his  reputation  as  the  first  in  tliat  department  of 
art  he  had  clvjstm.  He  was  certainly  among  the  first,  if 
not  the  very  first,  who  !>egan  to  advance  the  practice  of 
water-colour  drawing  to  that  of  water-colour  painting,  and 
to  give  that  motle  of  execution  a solidity  and  force,  a free- 
dom and  brea«lth,  which  it  harl  not  before  attained,  nor 
wa*  even  sup{Khk*d  capable  of.  Up  to  tliat  time,  scarcely 
anything  had  been  produced  beyond  washed  or  tinted 
drawings,  very  little  superior  to  the  coloured  prints  of  the 
same  period — raw  and  feeble  in  effect-  Varley  gave  to 
bis  paintings  nearly  alt  the  vigour  of  oil-picinrea,  and  by 
a mode  peculiar  to  himself;  for  he  worked  with  great  ra- 
pidity, and  din's  not  appear  to  have  produced  hi*  effect* 
by  repeated  spunging  and  other  pnicesses  now  in  use,  or 
by  admixture  of  IkkIv  colour:  hi*  colours  look  as  if  they 
had  been  laid  on  at  once,  ami  hardly  retouched.  Although 
he  wa*  not  an  original  member  of  the  ‘ Water-(’olour  So- 
ciety ’ (established  in  iHOi  i,  he  afti  rwards  joined  it,  and 
hi*  pictures  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  Uie  attrac- 
tion of  its  exhibition*.  Fn.>m  them  and  hispracficc  as  a 
teacher  he  derived  a considerable  income  for  many  years  ; 
but  a numerous  family,  and  want  of  either  managemeut  or 
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economy,  kept  him  almost  alwaj-a  in  difficulties.  RcAides 
which,  ne  devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of  judicial  as- 
tfoIo|rv,  which  he  may  almost  be  said  to  have  made  a 
second  profession  ; for  he  was  in  the  iiabit  of  i?ivin>;  his 
advice  formally  to  those  who  consulted  him  re-spectiup 
their  ‘nativities,’  and  is  said  to  have  received  fees  on  btu-h 
occasions,  or  at  least  to  have  found  a lihei-al  purchaser  fur 
a drawing  in  a client  of  that  kind.  He  certainty  made 
no  secret  of  his  pretensions,  nor  did  he  show  any  disincli- 
nation for  the  title  of  ‘Astrologer’  publicly  attached  to 
his  name.  Of  extraunlinary  predictions  by  him  many 
strange  anecdotes  are  told ; out  if  he  possessed  the  art  of 
foreseeing  events,  he  did  not  possess  that  of  averting 
troubles  and  misfortunes — in  his  own  case  o4  least — which 
a little  ordinary  prudence  would  have  enabled  him  to 
avoid.  Varley  was  married  twice  : his  first  wife  died  in 
1824;  his  second  was  the  daughter  of  Wilson  Lowry,  the 
celebrated  engraver.  He  himself  died  November  J7, 1&42, 
at  the  residence  of  a thend,  near  Cavendish  Square. 

VARNISH,  a fluid  applied  to  U»e  surfaces  ofv.arious 
articles,  as  wood,  &c.,  ami  which,  by  the  evaporation  or 
chemical  change  of  a portion,  leaves  upon  them  a shining 
coating  impervious  to  air  and  to  moisture. 

Varnishes  may  be  divided  into  three  c!a.«cs,  alcoholic 
or  spirit  varnisKes,  volatile-oil  varnisheb,  and  fixed-oil 
Tarnishes. 

Spirit  or  alcohol  varnishes  are  in  general  prepared  very 
reauily,  are  easily  applied,  soon  become  dry,  and  emit  no 
disagreeable  smell : they  are  however  liable  to  crack  or 
scale  off,  and  are  incapable  of  resisting  friction  or  blows. 

The  following,  which  are  chiefly  taken  from  Aikin's 
* Dictionary'  of  Chemistry,’  are  among  the  most  appro%ed 
spirit  varnishes: — Take  of  mastich  6 ounces,  sandurach 
3 ounces,  reduced  to  fine  ]>owder,  and  atld  4 ounces  of 
coarsely-powdered  glass,  wliich  prevents  the  resins  from 
agglomerating  into  a mass  or  sticking  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel ; digest  in  a quart  of  spirit  of  wine,  contained  in  a 
luosely-corKed  vessel  for  three  day's  in  a warm  room,  shak- 
ing the  mixture  frequently;  then  odd  3 ounces  of  melted 
Venice  turpentine  to  the  warm  solution,  stirring  thoroughly 
till  mixed;  let  the  mixture  remain  in  a warm  room  for 
nbuiit  a week,  and  then  strain  it.  This  is  a strong  varnish 
n]>plied  to  chairs  and  other  articles  of  furniture. 

Take  of  copal,  which  has  been  liquefied  and  afterw  ards 
very  finely  powdered,  3 ounces,  mastich  2 ounces,  and 
elemt  1 ounce  ; digest  in  a warm  room  in  a quart  of  spirit, 
and  when  Uie  solution  Ls  complete  add  2 ounces  of  Venice 
turpentine.  This  is  stated  to  form  a good  varnisU  fur 
violins  and  other  musical  instruments. 

For  different  purysises  the  ingredients  of  spirit  varnishes 
are  considerably  varied ; seed-lac,  benzoin,  auime,  Irankin- 
cense,  entering  into  the  composition,  according  to  the  use 
to  be  made  of  them. 

The  only  essential  or  volatile  oil  largely  used  in  varnishes 
is  oil,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  spirit  of  turpentine  ; 
and  one  of  the  best  varnishes  into  the  compohitiun  of 
which  it  entera  is  co)»al  varnish.  TCopal  Varnish.]  TIub 
is  chiefly  used  for  pictures.  Another  powerful  vaniish  is 
prepared  bv  adding  to  higlily-rectified  oil  of  turpentine 
al)out  an  eighth  of  its  weight  of  caoutchouc  : this  indeed 
is  the  varmsh  now  generally  employed  in  w atcqirooliug 
the  garments  well-known  by  the  name  of  Mackintoshes  ; 
sometimes  gas-oil  or  coal-naphtha  is  employed  fur  the 
.same  purpoM,  but  its  smell  is  more  dis^eeablc,  and 
longer  in  going  off.  Tlie  preparation  of  this  varnish  does 
not  require  the  application  of  neat. 

In  these  varnishes  the  volatile  solvents  evaporate,  but 
in  the  case  of  fat  or  fixed-oil  varnishes,  the  solvent  under- 
goes a chemical  cliange.  and  dries  with  the  sulistancc  dis- 
solved— these  are  sometimes  teiracd  fat  vamidies.  \Vc 
Hhall  mention  two  kinds,  first  the  most  colourless : this  is 
iirepared  by  mixing  4 ounces  of  copal,  which  has  been 
(itjucfied  ami  finely  powderal.  oil  of  turpentine,  and  drying 
linse«^d-oiJ,  each  lU  ounces ; digest  in  a gentle  heat  till  the 
whole  la  dissolved ; strain  it  atter  standing  a few  days. 
'Hiis  forms  a solid  and  nearly  colourle^i  glazing,  and  dries 
easily  at  common  temperatures. 

The  black  vaniish  luscd  J>y  coachmakcr*  is  stated  to  be 
thus  prepared : take  of  amber  Iti  mincca,  melt  it.  am)  add 
to  it  iinll  a pint  of  drying  Uuseed-oil  iHiiling-bot,  3 ounces 
each  of  asplialt  and  rosin,  both  in  finciiowder;  stir  the 
materials  together  till  they  arc  lloroughly  melted  and  in- 
corporated, add  to  tile  mixture  a pint  of  warm  oil  of  tur- 


pentine: this  varnish  is  intended  to  dry  to  a very  haul 
consistence. 

VARNISH-TREES.  This  name  has  been  applied  to 
several  trees  whicii  exude  liquitl  resins  naturally  or  from 
incisions.  These  become  dry  in  the  air,  and  are  em- 
ployed for  preserving  various  articles  from  the  influence 
of  the  air,  water,  or  iiiKects,  as  well  as  lor  giving  them 
greater  brilliancy,  and  also  for  varnishing  pictures.  Moat  of 
these  are  found  m India,  liuruia,  ami  Cliina,  and  have  been 
mentioned  under  apn{tq>iiatc  articles.  Many  of  them  be- 
long to  the  natural  family  of  Terebinthacca*.  Some  of 
these  exude  an  acrid  resinous  juice,  wliich  on  drjing  be- 
comes black,  and  is  used  as  a varni:^.  as  that  of  the  Ana- 
cardumi  occidentale,  or  cashew-nut  tree.  The  marking- 
nut,  or  Scuiecarpus  auacardium,  has  its  outer  coat  covered 
with  cells  filtecl  with  a similar  black,  oily-looking,  acrid 
juice,  which  is  much  used  as  a maiking-ink.  Augia  sinensis 
of  Lourciro  is  i»aid  to  produce  the  genuine  Chinese  varnish 
with  which  the  different  fancy  articles  are  lacquered,  and 
which  is  black  when  simply  dried,  but  becomes  coloured 
by  the  admixture  of  different  pigments.  The  Japan 
varnish  of  Kiempfer  and  Tlmnberg  is  Rhus  vemix,  and 
that  of  the  Malayan  islands  Stagmaria  vemiciflua,  which, 
according  to  Mr.  Jack,  yields  not  only  the  lacquer  and 
varnish  of  Siam  and  Tonquin,  but  also  that  of  Japan.  Dr. 
Buchanan  informs  us  that  the  juice  of  Huligania  longirolia 
U used  in  Malabar  fur  varnishing  shields.  Tile  theetsee, 
or  vamish-treo  of  the  Bui-Diese,  has  been  described  and 
figured  bv  Dr.  Wallich,  by  the  name  of  Melanorrhoea 
iisilata.  tie  identified  it  with  the  Kheu,  or  vamish-tree  of 
Munnipqre,  on  the  norlh-ea»»t  of  Silhet-  A very  fine  li<iuid 
varnish  is  also  yielded  by  Valeria  indica  ami  V.  laucese- 
folia.  The  greater  ^rt  of  the  trees  which  jield  these 
liquid  variiibhcs  exhale  some  acrid  volatile  principL'.  which 
rendera  the  air  in  their  immediate  vicinity  irritating  and 
hurtful  to  those  who  come  within  its  influence,  'i^is  is 
observed  also  in  some  of  the  species  of  Kims,  as  K.  Toxico- 
dendron. 

VAHOTA'RI,  ALESSANDRO,  called  Padovam'no,  a 
celebrated  painter,  born  at  Padua  in  1590.  His  father  Dario 
V'arotari  was  also  a distinguished  painter  and  an  architect : 
he  was  a scholar  of  Paul  Veronese,  and  established  a school 
at  Padua,  where  he  died  in  consequence  of  a fall,  m luUU. 
six  years  alter  the  birth  of  his  son,  ami  m the  57th  year  of 
hU  age.  The  instructor  of  Alessandro  Varulari  b not 
known,  but  he  went  in  1014  to  Venice,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  the  works  of  Titian  : he  made  some 
copies  after  Titian,  which  were  remarkable  for  their  fidelity, 
and  acquired  him  a great  reputation.  In  his  own  pictures 
also  he  displayed  such  a mastery  over  many  of  the  charac- 
teristic excellencies  of  Titian,  that  he  is  considered  to  ap- 
proach nesAer  to  him  than  any  other  of  liU  imitators,  in 
freedom  of  touch,  in  ineMlowness  and  gradation  of  tints, 
and  in  simplicity  of  composition.  The  works  of  Padova- 
ninu  are  seldom  seen  out  of  Venice  and  Padua.  He  ex- 
celled in  painting  women  and  children,  but  was  more  suc- 
ce^ful  in  the  richness  of  his  carnations  and  in  his  im^iasto 
than  in  the  outlines  of  his  figures.  His  masterpiece  is  ge- 
nerally considered  the  Marriage  at  Cana,  in  the  Academy 
ofthe  Fine  Arts  at  Venice,  formerly  in  the  monastery  of 
San  Giovanni  di  Verdaraat  Padua.  This  painter  had  se- 
veral scholars,  who  painted  in  his  style,  and  had  such 
facility  in  copying  some  of  his  works,  Uiat  it  b extremely 
diflicult  to  uistiuguiah  some  of  the  copies  made  by  his 
scholaiv  from  the  originals  painted  by  Paduvanino.  He 
died  in  IU.50.  His  most  distinguished  scholar  was  Barto- 
lomeo Bcaligeru. 

Chiara  Varotori.  the  sister  of  Alessandro,  was  a dbtin- 
gubhed  portrait-painter:  her  own  portrait,  liy  herself,  is  in 
the  Florentine  Paiiitera'  Portrait  Gallery . She  was  bom  at 
\'erona  in  15H2.  and  died  there  in  1639. 

(Ridolfi,  L'  Maravtglie  tleiC  Artf,  &c. ; Luiui,  SVonVi 

PitOtricoy  ike.) 

VARKO,  MARCUS  TERE'NTIUS,  was  bom  at  Rome 
in  the  year  b,c.  1 16,  and  descended  from  an  antient  sena- 
torial iamiiy.  He  was  instructed  by  L.  Aeliu^  who  is 
apoken  of  as  a most  distinguished  person,  and  nPerwurdH 
by  Antiochus,  an  Academic  philosopher,  llie  whole  ot 
his  early  life  must  have  lieni  in  the  acquisition  of 

that  pr^igions  learning  which  he  aflerwanis  displayed  in 
his  works.  But  he  did  not  on  that  account  withdraw  from 
public  life  altogether;  for  in  a. d.  67  "c  find  him  at  the 
head  of  a imrt  of  the  fleet  of  Pom])cy  the  Great  in  Ills  war 
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the  pirates.  During  the  civil  war  between  Cfesar 
and  Porapey,  Varro  ateadily  adhorwl  to  I’omjx'y,  and  waa 
ap|x>int«u  one  of  hU  eeneraJs  in  Spain.  Ttie  western  part 
of  the  peninauta  was  placed  under  hi*  especial  protection, 
and  he  had  two  legions  at  hi*  commaiul.  Wiien  his  col- 
Icatriie*  had  been  compelled  to  surrender,  and  Ca'«ar 
marched  westward,  Varro  also  surrendered  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  Cordulia,  and  alter  being  set  at  litjerty  he 
went  to  Pompey  at  Dyrmchium,  where  he  was  staying  at 
the  time  of  the  battle  of  Pharaalua  I>uring  the  disence 
of  C»»ar  in  Eg>pt,  b.c.  47,  Antony  destroyed  Vnrro’*  villa 
near  Casinum,  where  a great  part  of  his  property  was  lost. 
After  the  defeat  of  Pompey,  Varro  witMrew  altogether 
from  public  life,  and  returned  to  Italy ; and  when  Cesar 
came  to  Rome  Varro  l>ecame  reconciled  to  him,  and  was 
intrusted  by  him  with  the  purchasing  of  the  books  for,  and 
the  whole  management,  of.  the  Greek  and  I,a1ln  libraries, 
which  were  then  established  at  Rome.  He  now'  enjoyed 
for  a few  years  perfect  peace,  and  gave  himself  up  entirely 
to  study  and  the  composition  of  several  works.  But  newr 
troubles  arose.  After  the  murder  of  Cs^r,  in  ».c.  43, 
Varro,  then  a man  of  upwards  of  seventy  yearn  of  age, 
was  put  by  Antony  on  the  list  of  the  proscribed,  ap- 
parently for  no  other  reason  but  I>ccause  Varro  was  a 
staunch  friend  of  republican  freedom.  Varro  himself 
escaped,  as  his  friends  concealed  and  protected  him,  until 
the  danger  had  passed  over,  but  hU  libraries  were  irre- 
coverably lost.  After  the  battle  of  Actium,  b.c.  30,  Varro 
again  lived  at  Home,  and  appears  to  have  been  highly 
esteemed  by  Augustus,  w ho  gave  him  the  superintendence 
of  the  libraiy  founded  by  Asinius  Pollio.  Notwithstanding 
the  great  loss  of  books  and  other  property  which  Varro 
had  sustained,  his  literary  activity  remained  unntiated  to  a 
vc^  advanced  age.  In  nis  eighty-eighth  year  he  was  still 
writing.  (Pliny,  AVi/.,  xxix.  IS.)  He  died  m the 

ninetieth  (u.c.  27  s or,  according  to  Valerius  Maximus,  in 
the  hundreiUh  year  of  his  age. 

Varro  was  one  of  the  most  exlraimbnar)'  men  Uiat  ever 
lived.  He  was  certainly  the  most  learned  of  the  Ibunians, 
but  his  learning  was  nut  the  learning  of  the  closet  only  : 
he  had  acquired  a practical  knowledge  of  men  and  things 
during  his  public  career,  and  on  the  basis  of  this  solid 
knowledge  tie  wrote  his  works  in  the  retirement  of  his 
villas.  There  was  scarcely  any  brunch  of  know  ledge  w ith 
which  he  was  not  thoroughly  conversant;  he  was  an  his- 
torian, a philosopher,  a naturalist,  a grammarian,  and  a 
poet,  and  in  all  these  branches  he  is  spoken  of  in  tenps  of 
the  highest  praise.  Varro  was  for  nis  time  and  for  the 
Romans  what  Aristotle  was  to  the  Greeks.  He  himself 
san  that  he  wrote  490  books  (‘septuaginta  heb«lumade‘<,’ 
Geilius,  iii.  10),  but  all  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  two 
and  a few  fragments  of  others,  are  now  lost.  We  shall 
only  mention  some  of  the  more  important  among  his  lost 
work*,  and  then  add  a few  remarks  on  those  still  extant. 
1,‘Hcrum  Humananim  AnliquitnlcsLibri  xxv. 2,  ‘ Ucnim 
Divinarum  ^Antiquitales  Libri  xvi. 3,  ‘Do  Vita  Populi 
Romani,'  con-risting  of  at  least  eleven  books ; 4.  ' Dc  Gente 
Populi  Romani  Libri  iv. 5,  ‘De  Iniliis  Urbia  Horaae 
LiIht;'  0,  * De  He  Publica,’ consisting  of  at  least  twenty 
books  ; 7,  ‘ De  Philosophia  Lil»er  R,  ‘ J>e  Sccnicia  OrigL 
nibus  Libri,’  of  which  tne  third  book  is  mentioned  ; 9,  • I)c 
Pocti*:’  10, ‘De  PlautinisComoediU;’  1 1,  ‘ Dc  Bibliothecis,' 
6cc.  iSee  the  list  in  Fabricius,  Btblioth.  Lat.^  i„  c.  7.) 

The  two  extant  works  of  Varro  are  on  the  Latin  lan- 
guage (‘  Dc  Lingua  lAtina’)  and  on  Agriculture  (‘Dc  Re 
Hustica*),  The  former,  of  which  a part  only  is  extant,  con- 
Msted  originally  of  twenty-four  books,  of  which  we  now 
possess  only  books  5,  6,  7.  R,  9,  and  10;  and  these  arc 
much  mutilated  and  interpolated.  The  work  was  written 
between  the  years  B.C.  46  and  4-1,  and  was  dedicated  to  his 
intimate  friend,  M.  Tullius  Cicero.  In  the  first  three  of 
the  extunt  books  Varro  treat*  on  tlie  origin  of  words,  and 
in  the  last  three  on  the  accidents  of  words,  such  as  declen- 
sion and  conjugation.  Tlic  subject  i*  of  such  a nature 
that  wc  cannot  judge  of  him  by  it ; but  it  is  neverthelcM 
of  great  value  on  account  of  the  philological  remarks  as 
well  as  various  historical  and  archaeological  matters  which 
are  mentioned  incidentally.  Tlie  first  edition  of  *I)e 
Lingua  l.atina'  is  that  of  Venice,  149R.  4to.,  edited  by  Pom- 
ponms  Ijietiu  and  Rholandvllus.  The  best  among  the 
modem  editions  are  the  Hiponl  (17RR,  2 vola.  Kvo.'i,  thftt 
of  Spengel  (Berlin,  182ti.  Hvo.),  and  especially  that  of 
C.  O.  Miillcr  (Leipzig,  1833,  8vo.).  The  Bipont  edition 


contains  a collection  of  the  fragraent.s  of  Yarro’s  lost 
works. 

The  work  • Dc  Re  Rustica’  i*  complete,  and  not  in  such 
bad  condition  as  tlic  ' De  langna  Latina,'  although  antient 
authors  quote  passages  from  it  which  are  not  in  it  now. 
It  consists  of  Inrec  Looks,  and  is  dedicated  to  his  wife 
Fundania.  Although  Varro  wrote  it  at  the  age  of  eighty, 
it  is,  at  least  among  the  Roman  wortis  on  agriculture,  the 
best  that  has  come  down  to  us.  It  is  written  in  the  form 
of  a dialogue,  and  in  a pleasing  and  lively  style.  Besides 
the  subject  it  jirufesses  to  treat  oC  it  contains  a great  num- 
lier  of  passages  illustrating  antient  mythology,  archaeology’, 
and  ethics.  It  is  chiefly  based  upon  Greek  works,  and  oiie 
writlen  by  the  Carthaginian  Mago.  It  is  printed  in  the 
*collection*  of  Varro’s  works  published  by  H.  Stephens 
(IJXiO),  Popma  (I^yden,  1001,  Rvo."^,  and  others;  and  also 
in  all  the  eollcctiona  of  the  ‘Scriptores  Rci  RiisticH*,*  the 
l>csl  of  which  are  those  by  J.  M.  Geasner,  with  notes  of 
Rmesti  (Leipzig,  1772-74,  2 voU.  4to.),  and  J.  G.  Schnei- 
der (Ix’ipzig,  1794-97,  4 vols.  8vo.)»  who  has  also.'  given  a 
very  good  Life  of  Varro. 

(Fabricius,  Bibliitth.  Lat.^  i.,  c.  7 ; Orelli,  Onorruut.  Tui- 
under  * M.  Terentius  Varro.^ 

VARRO,  PUTJLIUS  TERE'NTIUS,  sumamed  ATACl'- 
NUS,  a Roman  poet,  was  bom,  according  to  Hieronymus, 
in  the  C'hroniele  of  Eusebius,  aliout  the  year  b.c.  82,  at 
Atax  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  or,  acconlin^  to  Wiillner,  at 
Narbo  itself.  Respecting  his  life,  little  is  known  beyond 
the  fact*  that  he  leamed  Greek  at  the  age  of  thirty -five, 
and  died  m b.c.  37,  at  the  age  of  forty-five.  Varro  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  epic,  elegiac,  and  epigrammatic 
poetry,  but,  with  the  exception  of  some  fragments  and 
epigram*,  hi*  works  are  now  lost.  Wc  know  of  three  epic 
poem*  of  Varro— 1,  ‘ An  epic  on  the  war  of  .1.  Ciesar 
against  the  Sequani,  ‘ Bellum  Sequanicum,’  of  which  Rris- 
cian  (x.,  p.  R77)  quote*  the  second  book.  2,  ‘ BcUnm 
Punicum  Secundum,’  which  Fabricius  attributes  to  Marcus 
Terentius  Varro,  but  othcni,  with  greater  probability,  to 
P.  Terentius  Vairo  Atacinu*.  3,  * Argonautica  this  poem 
was  a free  translation  of  the  ‘ Argonautica’  of  Apollonius 
Khodius,  and  was  vciy  celebrated  among  tlie  Romans.  It 
is  frequently  referred  to  by  contemporary  writer*,  as  well 
ns  In’  later  grammarians. 

(For  a more  detailed  account  of  tliis  poet,  sec  W emsdorf, 
Poei.  Lot.  Mtnorrs,  v.,  3,  p.  1383,  See. ; and  Wiillner,  Coni- 
mrntatio  lieP.  Tfreritii  / J'itnet  Scn'piis, 

Munster,  1829,  4to.  In  both  of  these  works  the  remains  of 
the  iK)ct  are  coilccled.) 

VARVICITR.  [Manoanesh— Or«  •V'-J 

VAHIS.  Ql’INTl'LIL’S.  [Hehmann.] 

VAS.V,  Gl'STAVUS.  [Gustavus  Erickson.] 

VASA  (ve*s<*ls-,  in  Botany,  a term  applied  to  scvcml  ol 
the  li-ssues  of  plants:  see  TiviCKs.  ^'EGETAB^K. 

VASA'RI,  G^CVUGIO,  Cavalicre,  bom  at  Arezzo  in 
1512,  was  a celebrated  painter  and  architect  in  lii*  time, 
but  his  reputation  now  rest*  nearly  exclu.Hivcly  upon  hi.s 
Lives  of  the  nu>»t  excellent  Italian  Painters,  Sculptors,  ami 
Architects,  ‘ Vite  de’  pid  excellenti  Pittori,  Scultori,  e Ar- 
chitetti,’  published  in  Florence,  in  lIwO,  in  2 vol*.  Hvo., 
and  again  in  a second  edition  by  himself,  in  13G8,  in  3 
vols.  4to..  with  portraits  cut  in  wood,  likewise  in  Florence, 
with  many  new  live*  of  living  and  deceased  artist*,  up  to 
the  year  13G7.  Thi*  work  became  remarkably  popular, 
and  many  edition*  of  it  have  been  jwnce  published  : oue  at 
Bologna,  from  1647  to  1663,  with  the  same  poriiaits;  one 
at  Rome,  in  1739,  with  conpeqiUte  portraits,  and  emend- 
ations and  annotation*  by  uoltari ; again  at  Lcgliom  amt 
Florence,  with  additional  notes  by  Bottari,  in  1767-72; 
another  at  Sienn,  in  1791-94,  by  Della  Valle,  with  some 
additional  information  rcapecting  the  artist*  of  Siena  this 
edition  wa*  reprinted  in  the  Milan  edition  of  Italian  clas- 
sics) ; and  a complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Vasari  wa* 
publisheil  in  Florence,  in  nix  volumes,  Rvo.,  in  1822-23, 
in  which  the  biogi*aphies  were  reprinted  from  the  edition 
of  136K,  without  notes,  Imt  with  copies  'he  portraits  of 
Bottari’*  edition.  In  18:12,  Schom,  the  late  editor  of  the 
• Kunst  Blalt,’  commenced  the  publication,  at  Stuttgait  and 
Tiibingcn,  of  a German  translation  of  the  luvcs,  with  many 
original  notes,  and  others  w>lected  from  former  edition*: 
the  notes  render  this  edition  ver>'  valuable,  but  as  yet  the 
fii>t  and  *ceond  parts  only  arc  puhlislied. 

'Ilie  last  life  in  Vasari’s  work  is  hia  own,  which  he  trace* 
up  to  his  fifty-fifth  year.  He  was  instructed  in  design  by 
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lu*  father  Antonio  Va&ari,  aiul  in  paititinfij  hy  William  of 
Marseille  ; and  bviiijr  taken  to  Florence,  in  1524,  bv  Siliro 
PasAcrini,  cardinal  of  (’ortona,  he  waa  there  furiVier  in- 
structed by  Michel  Angelo,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  others, 
Vasari  lost  his  father.  it»  152S,  of  the  jdatfiic,  and  in  1529 
he  turned  poldsmilh  in  order  to  be  the  better  able  to  assist 
bis  family,  who  were  sunported  by  an  uncle.  He  however 
the  same  year  took  up  hia  fonuer  jirofession  at  Pisa.  He 
allerwards  returned  to  Arewo,  and  studied  with  Francesco 
Salviati,  from  whom  he  woa  taken  by  Cardinal  Ippolito  de’ 
Medici,  who  took  him  into  his  ser\ice  1o  Uonu*,  and  in- 
troduced him  to  Clement  VII.  He  returned  alterwards  to 
Florence,  and  there.  throu£[h  the  encouragement  and  pro- 
tection of  the  Medici  family,  he  met  with  all  the  auccess  he 
could  desire.  Few  painters  have  been  more  successful  in 
noinl  of  patronage,  or  have  executeil  more  works  than 
Vasari ; but  his  jKiintings  are  remarkable  for  no  particular 
excellence,  though  they  are  generally  correctly  drawn,  and 
many  of  them  are  conspicuous  for  a dignity  of  character 
w Inch  is  not  common.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  and  an 
enthusiastic  aiimirer  of  Michel  Angelo,  and  he  may  be 
almost  termed  a servile  imitator  of  his  style.  Tlie  majority 
of  V Bsari’s  works  were  executed  from  his  designs  or  ear- 
tiHins  by  his  scholars,  who  were  veiy  numerous : they 
]>ainted  at  Home  a great  ceiling  with  many  frescoes  for 
the  Cardinal  Famese,  in  a hundred  days,  but  so  little  to 
Vasari’s  satisfaction,  that  he  detennined  from  that  time, 
15t4.  not  to  entnist  to  them  the  finUhing  of  any  work 
whatever.  V'asnri  in  hi*  ‘ I.ife  ’ relate*  1l>e  origin  of  his  i 
hiographical  work  ; he  undertook  it  in  consequence  of  a j 
suggestion  of  the  celebrated  Paolo  Giovio,  and  at  the  [ 
roqucnt  of  Cardinal  Famese.  It  is  a vast  compilation  and  | 
a work  of  great  labour,  whether  the  production  of  one  or  j 
more  persons,  and  remains  even  now  unrivalled  hy  any  i 
work  of  its  kind,  notwilhstaniJitig  its  numerous  innccu-  ' 
racies  and  his  jwirtiality  for  the  Florentines:  the  style  is 
excellent  for  the  period,  and  the  language  is  both  power- 
ful and  eloquent.  Vasari  died  at  Florence,  in  1574,  and 
was  buried  in  Arezro. 

VASt'UL.VK  TIJWUE.  [Tivn'Ks,  Vkoftaiilb.] 

VA^iC^L.\U^X  in  Botany,  applied  to  the  two  principal 
classes  of  plants,  Exogens  and  Endogens,  on  account  of 
their  highly  developed  vascular  tissue*,  in  opposition  to 
the  claj**  of  Aerogenii.  the  tissues  of  which  are  principally 
cellular,  and  hence  they  are  called  Cellulares.  (^xooens  ; 
Eni>oorxs;  Chyptooa'mia  ; Veoktahi.ks.] 

VASES  (raw,  \tftv6ot,  This  word  in  ita 

widest  sense  conqirises  all  vessels  intended  to  contain 
fluids,  whether  they  are  made  of  metal,  stone,  or  clay.  In 
form  also  vases  may  be  of  all  varieties  of  shape,  from  that 
of  a cup  or  a paiicer,  to  that  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
call  vase  or  um,  in  a narrower  sense  of  the  word.  Anticnt 
vases  of  all  these  materials  and  forms  have  come  down  to 
our  lime ; some  of  them  are  simple  vesi*el8  without  any 
ornament,  and  others  are  decorated  with  reliefs  or  paint-  ' 
injjs.  Tlie  most  numerous  class  of  antienl  vase*  are  those 
painted  vases  of  dried  or  baked  clay  which  have  of  late 
year*  been  discovered  by  thousands  in  Etniri^  Southern 
Italy’,  Sicily',  Greece,  and  some  of  the  Grecian  islands. 
They  are  only  found  in  the  tombs  and  catacombs  of  thcM? 
countries,  and  the  few  other  *]>ots  in  which  ihev  are  now 
and  then  met  with  have  generally  been  considered  as 
places  in  which  they  were  manufactured.  It  is  remarkable 
that  no  such  vase*  have  ever  been  discovered  either  at  ■ 
Home  and  in  central  Italy,  or  in  any  of  the  Greek  towns 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  that  they  are  found  in  much  greater 
numl>era  in  Etruria,  Southern  Italy,  and  Sicily,  than  in  any 
part  of  Greece  Proper.  Although  they  are  almost  in- 
variably found  in  graves,  they  do  not  appear  in  any  case 
to  have  serv  ed  as  urns  in  which  the  remains  of  the  dead 
were  deposited,  but  they  are  always  found  either  standing 
round  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  or  hung  on  bronze  peg*  round 
the  walls  of  the  catacombs.  Tliis  circumstance,  together 
with  the  fact  that  they  are  not  found  at  Home  or  in  central 
Italy,  has  led  to  various  conjectures  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  cu.stom  of  placing  them  in  graves  or  tombs.  The 
most  common  opinion  Ls  that  on  certain  occasions,  vs- 
j^cially  when  persons  were  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of 
jVnietcr  (Ceres)  or  Dionysus  (Bacchus\  they  received 
auch  vases  as  memorials  of  the  solemnity',  and  that  after 
their  death  these  voAi's  were  deposited  in  their  tomlw  to 
attest  the  fact  of  their  having  been  initiated.  Others  think 
that  these  vases  wert'  the  umes  gained  in  contests  during 
P.  C.,  No.  1030. 


I cerlnin  religious  festivals.  But  ncitheroftlieseopinionshas 
any  founclalion.  fur  painted  vases  are  found  in  the  greale.st 
niiinbcrs  in  places  as  in  Etruria)  where  the  Bacchic  mys- 
teries were  never  introduced,  and  in  jdaces  where  they 
exLsled  only  for  a very  short  time:  and  it  i.i  abo  evident 
that  the  painting*  on  most  of  the  vases  have  no  reference 
whatever  to  the  mysterie.*.  If  the  vases  were  prizes  given 
to  the  victor*  in  *oleam  contests,  thei;-  number  could  not 
])06sibly  be  as  great  a*  it  is.  We  also  know  only  of  one 
instance  in  which  vases  were  given  as  prizes  to  the  victors 
in  the  solemn  contests,  and  this  was  m the  Panathennea 
of  Athens.  Under  these  circumstances  we  must  be  con- 
tent with  the  simple  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  in  cerl.vin 
countries  the  antients  used  to  adorn  the  grave*  of  the  dead 
with  these  vases,  until  further  discoveries  shall  sliow-  the 
Aieaning  of  the  custom. 

So  long  as  only  a few  of  these  painted  vases  were  known, 
they  were  principally  valued  as  relic*  of  antiquitv  or  foi 
their  inscriptions,  and  it  rarely  happened  that  the  elegance 
of  their  forms  or  the  beauty  of  their  {tainting*  wa*  thought 
worthy  of  much  consideration.  It  is  only  of  late  that  tlicv 
have  been  regarded  a*  something  more  than  antien’t 
curiosities,  and  nothing  is  indeed  belter  calculated  to  give 
US  a correct  idea  of  the  universal  appreciation  of  art  and 
beauty  among  the  antientft,  than  the  immense  number  of 
the*e  painteil  vases.  For  the  men  who  made  Ihi-se  paint- 
ings are  not  the  great  nia*ter«  of  the  art,  but  ipiist  have 
fornieil  a numerous  class  of  ordinary  artists,  painters  en- 
gaged in  the  |K>tteries  or  potter*  themselves,  who  hful 
either  taste  enougli  to  imitate  or  copy  the  work*  of 
eminent  masters,  or  hail  imbibed  from  the  work*  of  nit 
with  which  they  wore  surrounded  a taste  which  enabled 
them  to  produce  works  of  their  own,  many  of  which  art? 
worthy  to  stand  by  the  side  of  those  of  the  greatest  master* 
of  antieiit  or  mvxlem  limes.  That  they  formed  a distinct 
clas*  of  artists,  who  were  probably  trained  in  their  craft 
like  other  artiticer*.  and  that  they  were  not  held  in  any 
particular  esteem,  may  be  inferred  from  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  spoken  of  by  .\ristophane8.  {Krcht,  tWl. 
icc.)  Among  the  nmiicrous  names  of  vn*e  |>ainters,  which 
we  read  on  the  vases  themselves,  there  is  not  one  lliat  can 
w ith  any  degree  of  certainty  be  idenlifietl  with  any  of  the 
painters  mentioned  by  aiitient  writers.  Here  then  we  have 
not  indeed  the  works  of  any  particular  genius  raised  almvc 
hi*  nation,  but  the  production*  of  the  national  ^enin* 
itself.  The  period  during  which  the  art  of  vase  painting 
completed  its  development  from  the  nide*t  elements  to 
the  nighest  perfection,  is  comprised  in  the  three  centuries 
before  the  Christian  »r4,  from  ».c.  500  to  about  iSJO. 
AVithin  this  period  the  art  went  through  the  various  stages 
which  every  art  ha*  more  or  lesi  to  pass  through,  and  at 
the  end  of  it  the  application  of  it  gradually  ceased,  so  that 
about  the  time  of  the  Christian  lera,  and  aftenvards,  those 
painted  vases  were  valued  as  much  and  fetched  as  high 
prices  as  in  our  owm  days. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  classify  the  immense 
number  of  antieiU  vase*,  of  which  specimens  are  preserved 
in  all  the  museums  of  Europe.  The  difference*  in  vasen 
found  in  different  districts  or  countries  have  led  some 
archaeologists  to  classify  them  according  to  certain  lo- 
calities in  which  manufw-tures  arc  supposed  to  have  ex- 
isted. This  plan  lias  been  adopted  by  Levezaw,  in  Iti* 
description  of  the  vases  in  the  Royal  Kluseum  of  Berlin  ; 
hut  this  system  compelled  the  author  to  have  recourse  to 
the  most  arbitrary  hypotheses,  as  vases  of  precuety  the 
same  kind  occur  m places  very  distant  from  one  another. 
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the  most  arbitrary  hypotheses,  as  vases  of  precuety  the 
same  kind  occur  m places  very  distant  from  one  another, 
and  the  most  different  kinds  are  ,fuund  in  the  same 
place.  Tlie  roost  convenient  criterion  for  classifying  them 
IS  their  style  of  painting,  which  is  itself  a vm*  obvious 
distinction,  and  also  marks  the  different  stages  of  tlic  art. 
Those  which  contain  the  nidest  and  moiit  Imperfect  paint- 
ing arc  indeed,  on  the  whole,  vases  of  the  highest  anti- 
quity ; but  this  is  not  always  a safe  guide,  for  as  in  statuan* 
certain  antique  forms,  c*i>ecial]y  when  connected  with 
religious  worship,  became  conventional  and  traditional, 
and  were  retained  at  a time  when  the  art  had  made  great, 
progress,  so  it  is  very  probable  that  in  wjme  cases  the 
most  anticnt  style  of  vast’  iiainting  was  imitated  at  a com- 
paratively late  period.  With  this  caution  we  may  divide 
all  painted  v^es  into  five  great  classes: — 

1.  Vast'S  with  paintings  in  the  1%/iypthin  This 

name  is  not  meant  to  imply  that  they  were  made  in  Elgj'pt 
or  b^  Egyptians,  but  merely  tliat  their  stvle  of  painting 
VoL.  XiVL— X 
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resembles  thftl  on  the  monuments  of  E^-pt.  The  charac- 
teristics by  which  vases  of  this  class  are  easily  <hstiii- 
etiished  are  as  follows ; — Tlw  %asos  tbemselVcs  are  of  a 
M>mewhat  depressed  or  bulky  shape,  anil  of  a pale  yellow 
colour,  on  which  the  fiin<res  an‘  painted  in  a black  or 
brown  <‘olour,  sometimes  with  the  addition  of  purple  or 
while  tints.  The  fitfures  represented  are  usually  aminals, 
such  as  lions,  rams  swans,  cocks, sphinxes,  and  other 
monsters.  Garlands  of  fantastic  flowers  run  around  the 
MUsesand  make  a soil  of  Imme  to  the  figures.  Human 
figures  occur  very  seldom,  and  it  seems  that  the  painter's 
only  object  was  to  give  to  the  vessel  a pleasing  and 
Huilablc  ornament.  The  Idack  and  brown  colours  are 
usually  laid  on  thickly  ti|>on  the  natural  colour  of  the 
clay,  and  are  without  any  kind  of  vantish;  nor  are  the 
colours  always  l.aid  on  carefully  and  etpially,  so  that  one 
part  is  often*  lighter  or  darker  than  the  other.  Tlie  inner 
outlines  of  the  parts  of  the  figures  are  more  or  less  eare- 
fuily  traced  in  the  clay  with  a sharp  or  pointed  instrument. 
'n>e  character  of  the  design  is  antique  and  conventional, 
but  in  many  instances  the  figures  are  full  of  life,  and  indi- 
cate a feeling  for  harmony,  both  in  the  composition  and  in 
the  detail.  Grace  is  entirely  wanting;  some  critic*  have 
imagined  that  some  of  the  vases  of  this  class  may  lie  a.s  old 
as  the  time  of  Homer,  but  the  best  autiipiaries  arc  agreed 
that  most  of  them  are  not  older  than  the  year  b.c.  .'itH). 
The  skill  and  neatness  with  which  the  dv*signa  are  made 
are  very  stirpriMug,  and  these  points  are  on  the  whole  n 
safe  criterion  of  their  anthpiity,  for  in  later  imitations  the 
dc*-igns  are  usually  made  carelewly  and  inaccurately.  Tlie 
inscriptions  arc  sometimes  written  from  right  to  leiT,  and 
sometimes  from  letl  to  right.  Tliey  are  sometimes  quite 
unintelligible,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  certain  antient 
Doric  chunu-ters  occur  in  a great  many  of  them,  w hence 
It  has  been  inferred  that  tliey  were  manufactured  at 
(-urinlh,  or  in  other  Doric  places.  Tliene  vasoaoceur  most 
frequently  in  the  tombs  of  Volci  in  Etmiia,  and  in  those 
of  Nola. 

Vases  with  paintings  in  the  nrr/iaic  or  antifnt 
^The  va^es  of  llii*  eloss  hare  black  figure*  on  a red 
ground,  and  the  figures  are  no  longer  mere  animals  ami 
ornaments  pf  the  vessels,  but  contain  scene*  taken  from 
the  stories  about  the  gods  and  her«>es  of  Greece,  and  from 
the  occurrence*  of  onhnary  life.  The  jminling*  thus  have 
.1  greater  value  both  on  account  of  the  subjects  and  their 
containing  the  distinct  germ*  of  fuiUier  development. 
Tlie  form  of  these  vases,  which  is  usually  that  of  the 
ampluiiti.  has  a freedom  and  elegance  of  proportion* 
which  are  wanting  ill  those  of  the  fiist  class.  In  size  they 
vary  from  the  greatest  I’anafhenaic  vases,  which  contained 
a whole  metrete*,  down  to  the  smallest  size,  but  they  arc 
always  of  beautiful  preporlions.  The  style  of  painting 
resembles  that  of  the  vase*  of  the  first  claiw,  as  both  have 
the  character  of  undeveloped  antiquity,  and  the  peculiarity 
of  the  design*  has  led  many  critics  to  attach  to  them  no 
value  at  all,  and  to  reganl  them  os  mere  curio&itic*.  But 
allhough  art  in  these  paintings  has  not  yet  reached  the 
height  of  free  niovemcnf*,  ami  has  not  yet  the  full  control 
over  the  subjects  represented,  still  they  cannot  be  viewed 
without  regard  to  their  relation  to  the  Ifisloiy  of  art  in 
general:  they  mark  a distinct  period  of  it*  develoimient, 
and  contain ’traei**  of  the  same  Greek  spirit  which  is  so 
striking  in  the  later  and  more  perfect  works  of  art.  Tlie 
jH'culiarities  of  the  designs  are  strong  outline*  of  the  main 
parts  of  the  human  body.  Tlie  shoulders,  hips,  and  upper 
part*  of  the  legs  are  broad  and  niuacnlar ; the  body  above 
the  hips  Is  mastly  thin,  slender,  and  contracted.  Tne  faces 
are-  t)y  no  mc.'ins  beautiful,  and  for  the  nio^l  part  without 
any  expression,  and  only  represented  in  the  profile.  The 
eye*  appear  neverthelcws  in  their  whole  length,  and  in  male 
figure*  they  are  large  and  circular ; their  outline*  are  traced 
in  the  clay  with  a pointed  instrument.  In  female  figures 
the  eyes  are  rather  long  than  circular,  and  painted  with 
n brush  on  white  ground.  All  the  movements  of  the  figures 
are  violent,  and  the  artists  appear  to  have  aimed  at  the  ex- 
pression of  the  highest  degree  of  physical  strength.  In  the 
representation  of  animals,  especially  horswts  which  fre- 
quently occur,  the  artists  were  evidently  less  hound  by  con- 
ventional nile*,  for  the  horse*  sometime*  display  a consider- 
able degree  of  boldness  and  beauty.  Tlie  number  of  vaM's 
of  this  class  is  very  great,  and  it  i«  scarcely  fieccssar)'  to 
remark  that  the  features  which  we  have  liere  mentioned 
occur  with  the  great«*st  onsfuble  minibcr  of  motlificatioii* 


and  shade*,  as  the  period  which  proiluceil  them  was  un- 
questiunably  one  of  progression  with  a gradual  transition 
trom  the  han»h  to  sorter  form*.  < )n  the  whole  Ine  form*  of 
tlie  designs  bear  a strong  re-semblance  to  that  kind  of 
sculpture  of  which  we  pusses*  sneciraena  in  the  metopes  of 
the  temple  of  Selimis.  llie  cJiamcter  of  the  design*  is 
such  that  the  time  in  which  theM‘  vases  were  made  might 
bo  regarded  as  the  same  ns  that  to  which  those  of  the 
first  clas*  belong.  Hut  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
early  style  may  have  intentionally  been  continued  even 
nrter  the  art  itself  had  made  oonsiueralde  progress.  Such 
may,  for  instance,  have  been  the  case  with  the  I*ana- 
thenaic  vases,  which,  being  connected  with  religion,  con- 
tinued to  Ih'  made  according  to  the  antient  fashion,  (hough 
BKVnsted  {0/i  Patnit/irnoie  p 112,  lias  shown  that 

the  prize  at  the  Panathenaea  did  not  consist  of  the  vase 
itself,  but  of  the  oil  contained  in  it.  Tlie  majority  of  va.se* 
of  this  class  however  are  generally  believed  to  have  been 
made  previous  to  the  year  u.c.  4‘tO. 

3.  ^ ases  with  painting*  in  lh»*  Krrrre  fiyie. — lii  the 
vases  of  tin*  class  the  figures  are  red,  the  natural  colour 
of  the  clay,  on  a beautifiil  black  ground.  Wbite  is  seklom 
used,  and  only  to  express  the  white  hair  of  old  persons. 
Although  the  colour  of  these  vase*  and  their  figures  pie- 
sent  a striking  contiast  to  llioseof  the  first  two  classes,  yet 
the  character  of  their  designs  is  in  many  ca.*es  not  mate- 
rially different  from  those  of  the  second  class;  while  in 
other*  the  severity  of  the  designs  vanishes  and  gives  way 
to  the  beautiful,  so  that  they  might  be  ranked  in  the 
fourth  claw.  The  inner  outlines  are  in  a few  insfanee* 
still  marked  with  a pointed  instniment,  as  we  have  seen  in 
the  first  two  clav<e* : in  a few  others  the  hair  only  is 
marked  in  this  manner,  wliile  in  the  majonty  of  ca*e«  all 
the  outline*  are  drawn  with  the  brush.  The  red  figures  on 
the  black  ground  produce  a most  pleasing  effect.  Tlie 
harshness  and  violence  of  movement  so  striking  in  (he 
archaic  vases  gradually  disappear,  and  make  way  for  a 
calm  and  severe  dignity.  Tlie  artists  however  did  not  yet 
work  with  perfect  freerloni,  and  the  designs  are  rattier 
stiff.  The  most  striking  feature*  in  the  designs  are  a cer- 
tain moileration  an«l  harmony.  The  draper)’  forms  vai  icil 
and  rich  folds,though  they  show  a conventional  regularity. 
Tlic  heads  are  worked  with  great  care,  and  sometimes  arc 
truly  graceful ; the  hand#  ami  feet  arc  better  ilrawn,  ami 
with  much  greater  neatness  and  accuracy  than  on  the 
vase#  of  the  former  clas.**'*.  'Fhe  hair  is  Mill  Miff,  ami 
iietrays  a degree  of  timidity  on  the  part  of  the  nitUt,  ami 
the  arrangement  of  the  hair  is  always  veiy  simple.  Tlie 
subjects  represented  are  the  same  as  those  on  the  va.se*  of 
tlie  second  da*s,  but  repose  is  more  frequent  than  acfioii. 
The  forms  of  the  vases  have  something  more  elegant  than 
those  of  the  second  das*,  although  they  present  great  varia- 
tions both  in  shape  and  size.  They  occur  most  frequently 
in  Etruria  and  at  Nola ; they  otten  contain  inscriptions 
in  character*  of  a middle  kind  I>etween  tlie  archaic  mode 
of  writing  and  the  later  one.  Tlie  period  commonly  as- 
signed to  work*  of  this  class  is  from  b.c.  4GO  to  *421). 
Among  the  antient  sculpture*  the  Aegiiia  marble*  arc 
those  w hich  War  the  greatest  resemblance  to  the  paintings 
of  this  class  of  va.ses. 

4.  Vases  with  jwintings  in  thr  broutiful  je/y/#'.-r-The 
transition  to  this  style  t«)0  was.  a*  it  has  been  remarked 
almve,  gradual,  and  it  had  been  jirepared  by  the  work*  of 
the  preceding  ela**,  so  liial  in  many  ca-ses  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  whether  a work  belongs  to  the  tlunl  or  fourth 
class.  Hut  in  all  the  Ya.-»es  which  are  re-ganiiMl  as  the  true 
representatives  of  this  period,  all  harshness  and  severity  of 
style  have  di«ap|>eared  : liveliness  in  the  composition,  per- 
fect frewlom  in  action  and  movement,  as  well  as  in  the 
clcnper)’.  are  the  essential  characteristics  of  this  style.  The 
face*  of  the  figures  are  of  beautiful  forms,  and  tlie  head* 
are  no  longer  In  profile  only,  but  many  p«*senl  their  faces 
to  the  ^‘Ctator.  All  the  outlines  arc  drawn  with  (he 
bnish.  The  feeling  for  what  i*  essential  in  art  appears  to 
have  guidtHl  the  workmen  in  all  the  processes:  for  all  i* 
beauty  and  simplicity  ; exaggeration  m expression,  move- 
ment, and  oruament  are  avoided.  The  colour  of  the 
figure*,  to  in  the  third  cla.«*,  is  the  natural  red  of  the  clay  ; 
the  varnish  i*  generally  of  extraordinarv  fineness  and  of  an 
unrivalled  glo#*.  The  purple  tint.#  which  are  seen  here 
and  theie  in  the  vases  of  the  first  clas.se*  never  appear 
here,  and  in  their  place  white  is  used  to  represent  a 
variety  of  things,  such  to  ribbon*,  garland*,  the  flames  of 
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lorchw,  a.id  tlie  like.  The*  tnKcripttons  too  me  usually 
paintiMi  in  while.  Vases  of  this  class  are  not  oHen  found 
in  Ktrurin ; they  are  most  freijnent  in  Nola,  Sicily,  and 
Attica.  Tho  subjects  represented  on  them  arc  on  the 
nholc  the  iuune  a.s  on  tliose  of  the  third  claws,  but  scenes 
connected  with  the  worship  of  Dcmeter  and  Dionysus  be- 
come more  prevalent  than  iK’fore.  Tims  we  fiml  Vremient 
representations  of  Hacchic  dances,  but  all  are  of  the  nobh*st 
ciwention.  Sometimes  we.  also  meet  with  scenes  taken 
from  Areek  comedies.  The  most  common  form  of  the 
vases  of  this  kind  is  that  of  the  slender  amphora,  the  round 
hydria.  and  the  emter.  Tl»eva.ses  of  this  cla-ss  which  show 
the  hiifhcst  poriection  of  the  ait  appear  to  belonjf  to  the 
ueriiKl  Wginnincf  with  the  year  u.c.  4(M).  A particular 
Kind  of  these  beautiful  vases  U found  at  S.  Ai:ata  dc'Guti. 
They  arc  especially  remarkable  for  the  great  softness  of 
their  fisTures.  They  are  seneratly  believed  to  belong  lo 
the  period  of  Philip  and  Aleaandc'r  the  Great. 

5.  Va.-*es  with  paintings  in  the  rich  •V'ascs  of  thi.s 

cIjuw  belong  partly  to  the  period  in  which  those  of  S. 
Agala  were  made,  and  inully  to  the  perioil  which  followed 
it.  Tluwe  of  S.  Agata  nave  for  the  most  part  greater  sim- 
plicity of  dwign  than  those  of  the  rich  style,  which  are 
chiefly  found  in  Apulia  and  Lucania.  In  cletail  they  dis- 
play the  highest  degn*c  of  l>eniity,  but  are  overladen  with 
figures  and  ornaments.  The  vases  themselves  are  usually 
of  a largi-size,  and  the  artists  seem  to  have  been  anxious 
to  All  their  space  as  much  as  possible,  and  with  a variety 
of  sulijcctft,  which  in  some  cases  have  no  connection  with 
mic  another.  Tire  varnish  on  these  va.scs  is  on  the  whole 
lik^  that  on  the  vases  of  S.  Agala,  that  is.  without  gloss, 
and  inferior  to  that  on  vases  of  the  fourth  da**.  The  de- 
signs  arc  often  executed  with  considerable  carelessness, 
and  evidently  show  the  sinking  condition  of  the  art.  Tlie  : 
figures  are  very  soft.  a.s  may  be  seen  especially  in  the  fre- 
quent representations  of  naked  figures  of  females,  genii, 
youths,  and  hennaphroditcR.  The  hair  of  the  female 
figures  is  rich;  that  of  mole  figures  often  scanty.  Tlie 
best  specimen*  of  this  class  of  vases  are  of  extraordinary 
beauty,  but  the  worst  of  them  are  so  bad  that  they  can 
scarcely  he  reganled  as  the  work.s  of  Greeks.  From  this 
circum-stance  it  has  been  inferred  that  during  this  perirKl 
the  art  of  vase-painting  became  more  and  more  a mere 
matter  of  mechanical  labour.  Tlie  subjocta  represented 
arc  for  the  most  part  scenes  of  the  heroic  ages,  but  mystic 
solemnitie*  and  ntea,  which  it  is  difficult  to  explain,  occur 
very  fretpicnlly.  Comic  scenes  also  are  more  numerous 
than  on  the  preceding  clas.s  of  vases.  A ])articu]ar  kind 
of  vases  of  this  class  are  found  in  the  Basilicata,  which 
have  been  considered  by  some  a*  not  of  Greek  origin  ; but 
the  subjects  represented  on  them,  a*  well  as  the  inscriptions, 
are  Greek,  ana  they  probably  belong  to  the  time  when  the 
art  w.as  in  its  decay. 

The  precise  time  at  which  the  use  of  painted  vases  as 
*)rnanjents  fortoralw  cca*cd  cannot  be  determined,  but  the 
t’cs-sation  of  the  custom  must  have  been  followed  by  the 
discontinuance  of  the  manufacture.  Tlie  cessation  oV  the 
custom  has  been  accounted  for  and  been  connected  with 
various  occurrences  in  the  history  of  Italy.  Some  have 
thought  that  the  Social  War,  which  destroyed  so  much  of 
Greek  civilization  in  Italy,  also  put  an  emf  to  the  manu- 
facture of  these  painted  vases;  others  suppose  that  tho 
suppression  of  the  Bacchic  mysteries  by  the  Senatus  Con- 
sullum  dc  Baccbanalibus  was  the  caunc  of  painted  vases 
being  no  longer  depositevl  in  the  graves.  The  groundlc.ss- 
m’iW  of  this  opinion  has  been  satislactorily  proved  by 
Kramer  (Veher  tten  i^yl  und  dip  Ihrkuvfl  der  bemuhUen 
Griech.  Thmtgefn^ge,  p.  137.  &c.\  who  is  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  the  custom  gradually  ceased  at  the  time  when 
the  Roman  sovereignty  was  established  in  Italy  and  Sicily. 
As  the  Homans  themselves  had  never  adopted'the  custom, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  their  influence,  without  any  de- 
fiiiilo  enactment  for  the  purpose,  ptit  an  end  to  the  custom 
in  Italy  and  Sicil)’.  Kramer  tninks  that  there  are  no 
painted  vases  of  a later  date  than  the  second  Punic  war. 

The  question  as  to  the  place  or  places  where  such  painted 
vases  were  manufactiireu  was  never  raised,  and  was  not 
indeed  of  great  importance,  until  immense  numbers  of 
them  were  found  in  Etruria.  'Hie  question  then  became 
of  no  small  importance,  as  it  is  intiiuately  connected  with 
the  whole  liistory  of  antient  civilization ; for  in  the  place 
or  places  where  these  vases  were  produced,  the  taste  for 
real  artistic  merit  must  have  been  much  more  widely 


spread  than  in  any  place  of  modem  timis.  That  all  the 
painted  vases  are  of  Greek  origin  is  now  no  longer  a mat- 
ter of  doubt,  and  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  sid)jects  re- 
presented on  them,  as  well  a>  by  the  Greek  inscriptions, 
although  the  precise  meaning  of  some  of  the  paintings  aixl 
inscriptions  will  perhaps  nmiain  undiscovered.  All  the 
opinions  which  have  been  set  forth  in  regard  to  the  origin 
ofthe  painted  vases  found  in  Etruria  may  be  dividcrl  into 
two  great  classes  i the  one  is,  that  they  were  manufactured 
in  the  country  where  they  are  found  ; ami  the  other,  that 
fhey  were  imported  from  a foreign  country  or  countries. 
Tliose  who  maintained  the  former  opinion  lujlieved  either 
that  there  was  in  Ktniria  a considerable  Greek  population 
(^Tyrrhenians  , among  whom  vaMj-mamifactories  were  esta- 
blished, and  that  afterwards  this  Greek  population  was 
absorbed  and  ovenvhclmed  by  the  Etruscans  ; or  that  there 
existed  at  Volci  in  Etmria  one  or  more  coipomtions  ol 
potters  who  were  in  dose  connection  with  Attica,  niose 
who  assert  that  the  vases  were  imported  from  foreign 
parts  again  differ  ns  to  the  place  or  places  where  they 
were  niiinufacturefi,  and  fiom  which  they  were  txpoileu. 
Some  iiave  regarded  Sicily,  others  Atlieiis  or  the  Chalcidian 
colonies  in  Camjiania.  especially  Cumse  and  Nola,  as  the 
places  where  they  were  inamifaclured  ; but  most  of  thew* 
opinions  are  opposed  to  well-known  historical  facts,  and 
supported  l>y  very  weak  arguments ; while  others  are  more 
hypotheses,  formed  only  because  their  autljors  felt  the  ne- 
ceasity  of  fixing  ujKm  w>me  place  or  other  as  the  one  from 
which  these  vases  came  into  Ktniria.  If  we  ctmsider  the 
n-gular  and  organic  development  which  we  have  endea- 
voured to  trace  in  the  art  of  vasc-jMiinting,  and  the  re- 
Hcmblance  among  the  vases  found  in  the  most  distant 
parts  of  the  antient  world,  we  feel  inclined  to  look  to  one 
particular  place  or  country,  in  which  they  originated  and 
in  which  Inc  art  wa.s  developed.  If,  in  addition  to  this, 
we  remember  that  the  subjects  represented  on  these  vasi's, 
as  far  as  they  arc  intelligible  lo  us,  belong  to  the  mythical 
history  of  Attica,  and  that  the  characters  in  the  inscrip- 
tions underwent  in  the  periml  in  which  the  vases  were 
manufactureil  the  same  enanges  as  those  which  we  find  in 
Attic  .inscriptions,  together  with  various  other  circum- 
stances whivui  are  carefully  weighed  and  cxaminwl  In  the 
vvtirk  of  Kramer  atevc  referred  to,  we  can  scarcely  doubt 
that  Athens  was  the  place  where  they  were  manufacturetl, 
and  frtmi  whence  tncy  were  exported  to  various  other 
parts  of  the  antient  wond.  Some  of  the  vases  belonging 
to  the  first  claas,  esjiecially  those  with  Doric  characters  in 
their  inscriptions,  may  have  hecn  made  at  Corinth.  The 
printijral  manufactory’  at  Athens  sceim*  to  have  been  in 
; the  Cemmicus,  a suburli  of  Athens,  which  deriveil  its 
: name  from  rerameus  (rtpo/H/x',  a potter.  The  trade  which 
Athens  thus  carried  on  in  jiainteti  vases  must  have  been 
i very  extensive.  Otlier  towns  too,  as  we  know  from  Fliny, 
who  sjK-aks  only  of  his  own  time,  had  their  pollerii**,  in 
which  vessels  of  various  kinds,  and  some  of  great  beauty, 
were  manufactured  for  the  purjioses  of  ordinary  life,  ami 
an  extensive  trade  in  them  was  carried  on. 

We  cannot  here  enter  into  a description  of  the  me- 
chanical pmcess  of  making  paintings  on  vases.  which  has 

: been  the  subject  of  imich  discussion  in  inmlem  times,  but 
' must  refer  the  reader  to  an  able  trealise  on  this  ]K)int  by 
i Hansmann,  ‘Commentatio  dc  Confectione  Vasomm  Anti- 
quomm  Fictilium,  <niae  vulgo  Ktrusca  appellantur,’  Got- 
tingen, IKiJ,  4to.  1 lie  dissertations  upon  ]>iuticular  vases, 
which  have  been  written  of  late  years,  are  innumerable : 
we  shall  only  mention  those  which  give  a detailed  account 
of  painted  vases  in  general,  many  of  which  contain  draw- 
ings in  which  the  colours  of  the  antient  vases  are  more  or 
ic's  aoeumtelv  imitated: — L.  K.  de  Rossi.  ‘Kaccolta  dt 
Vasi  diversi.’  llome,  1713,  fol. : Passcri,  ‘ Picliirae  Etrus- 
corum  in  VascuUs,' Home,  1707.  3vols.  fol.;  ‘Collection 
of  Engravings  from  Ancient  Vases,  mostly  of  uure  Greek 
workmanship,  iliscovered  in  sepulchres  in  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Two  Sicilies,  now  in  the  po«H>s»ion  of  Sir  W.  Hamil- 
ton,'by  W.  Tischbein,  Naples,  17ftH-lS03,  4 yols. ; C^A. 
Ifiittiger,  ‘Griechische  \ asengenmhle,’  Weiniar,  17ft7- 
IHOU,  3 vols.  8vo. ; ‘ Peinture*  de  Vases  Antiques,  &c., 
par  A.  L.  MilHn,  publii'  par  Dubois*  Maistnmeuve,'  Paris, 
18IW.  2vol».  fol.:  .1.  Millingen,  • Pcintures  Antiques  et 
ImSdites  de  Vases  Grecs.' Rome.  1B13,  fol. : by  the  same 
autlnir,  ‘Unedited  Antient  Mommienia  Painted  Greik 
Vases.'  Paris,  1827,  4to.;  and  -On  the  late  Di.-*covcrie;t  in 
Etruria,’  Supplement  lo  vol.  u.  of  the  ‘ Transactions  of  Uie 
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Unyal  Sofidy  of  L>{tTainre  T.  I’anofka,  ' Kaoeolta  tli 
Vani  Scelli,'  Home.  and  hy  tlic  same  author,  * Vasi 

(li  Prornlo.  ilhustnkti,'  Florence,  fo!.,  with  explana- 

luiy  text  in  Hvo.;  Dubois  MaiiH>nncu\e,  ‘Introduclion  i 
i’Kimli’  df  Vase*  Anti<jues  accompa^u'e  d’unv  ColU'ction 
des  plus  belle*  Forme*,’  Fans,  1S17.  lol. ; Gerhard.  ‘ Berlins 
.Anljkelhldwerkc  ;*  Stackelberff,  ‘Die  GrUlwrdorGriechen 
Hrbndstcd,  ‘On  Pauathenaic  Vases, ' in  the  ‘Tmnsnetions 
iiflhc  Royal  Societv  of  Literature,'  vol.  ii.  The  numlwr 
Ilf  other  ivorks,  and  of  those  ^Yhieh  contain  description*  of 
the  various  museums  of  Europe,  is  loo  large  to  be  enume- 
rated here.  The  work  which  deserves  to  lie  particularly 
rerommended  for  the  critical  hisloT)-  of  the  art  of  va*e- 
pninline  is  that  of  Kramer,  cpjoteU  above  (publishetl  at 
Berlin,  lS-27,  Hvo.). 

V ASSAI..  [Fki'd-M.  Svvtks*.] 

VASSY.  [MAnvE.  Haite.] 

VATKH,  JOHANN  SEVERIN,  a distinguibhed  Ger- 
man  linffuisl  and  theologian,  was  born  at  Altenburg  on  the 
'J7th  of  Slay,  1771.  After  having  received  his  prcpnratoi^' 
education  in  the  gymnasium  of  his  nutiac  town,  ho  went  in 
1“5>0  to  the  \iniversity  of  Jena,  \vhere  he  studied  philosophy 
and  theology,  the  latter  umler  Oricsbat  h.  Doederlciu,  and 
I’auhts.  From  the  year' 179J  to  17fH  ho  continued  these 
1 Indies  in  the  university  of  Halle,  where  he  also  began  bus 
career  as  academical  teacher.  In  171M>  however  he  re- 
turned to  .Tena,  where  he  was  appointed  professor  extraor- 
dinary in  the  theological  faeully-  Along  with  the  Hebrew 
language,  the  grammatical  knowledge  of  which  was 
gieatly  advanced  by  him,  he  now  devoted  himself  to  the 
stiiily  of  .A  variety  of  languages,  for  the  purpose  of  compa- 
rison, and  of  discovering  what  was  then  calletl  a philoso- 
phical or  universal  grammar,  which  was  to  develop  the 
groat  principles  common  to  all  languages  and  their  re- 
^JH»{rtl^e  grammars,  lit  the  year  IWX)  lie  was  invited  to 
go  to  Halle  as  ordinary  professor  of  theology  and  Oriental 
literature.  Without  giving  up  his  linguistic  studit**,  he 
now  devoted  considerable  time  to  the  critical  examination 
of  the  early  book*  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  of  eeclesias- 
tic.al  bisto^.  After  the  death  of  Adehing.  in  1806.  who 
left  liis  great  linguistic  work,  ' Milhrulate*,'  unfinished, 
Vater,  with  the  assistance  of  Adelunga  MS.S.  and  of  se- 
veral dUtinguished  scholars,  undertook  its  completion. 
Adelung  had  only  published  one  volume,  and  the  other 
three  were  publislied  by  Vater  (Berlin,  I9U8-17).  In  1H09 
he  w as  ap\K>inteii  profe.>«or  of  theolog}'  and  librarian  in  the 
university  of  Kunigsberg,  where  he  continued  his  linguistic 
labours  with  unabated  zeal.  His  studies  embraced  the 
languages  of  civilized  nations,  as  well  as  those  of  the  tribes 
of  America  and  Afnca.  In  IHiJO  Vater  returned  to  Halle 
as  professor  of  theology,  and  although  he  did  not  altoge- 
ther aliandon  hi*  foniicr  linguistic  pursuits,  yet  we  find 
him  chiefly  engaged  in  ecclesiastical  history  and  the  ex- 
Txaiition  of  the  New  Te*tameiit.  During  the  last  years  of 
Ins  life  he  edited  several  theological  and  religious  perio- 
dicals, as  the  ‘Journal  fbr  Prediger,’  the  * Kirchennisto- 
rische*  Archiv,’ and  llie  *Jahrbuch  der  Haiislichcn  An- 
daclit,'  the  last  of  which  he  himself  had  set  on  foot  in 
1810.  He  died  at  Halle  on  the  I6th  of  March.  1826. 

A’ater  possessed  a more  extensive  knowledge  of  lan- 
guages than  any  ofliis  contemporaries,  although  he  did  not 
filter  into  their  sinrit  so  deeply  as  others.  His  works  how- 
ever are  very  vatuablc  on  account  of  the  immense  mate- 
mils  whicli  *lhey  contain  for  the  study  of  comparative 
grammar. 

The  following  list  contains  the  most  important  of  his 
linguistic  works: — 1,  ‘Uebersiclit  des  Nenesten  was  fiir 
Philosophie  der  Sprachc  in  Deutschland  gethan  wonleti 
i*t.  in  Kinleitungen.  Auazugen.und  Kritlken,'  Gotha,  1769, 
Hvo. ; ‘2,’V'cniuch  ciner  Allgemeinen  Sprachlehre,'  6cc., 
Halle.  1801,  Hvo.;  3,  * l.«hrt>v:ch  der  Allgemeinen  Gram- 
inatik.  bcsomlers  fiir  Hbherc  Schulklassen,  mil  Vrrgleich- 
ung  alterer  iind  neuerer  Sprachen,'  Halle.  IHOO,  8vo. ; 
4,  ■ Hamlbuch  der  Hebriitsenen,  Syrischen.  (Jhaldaischen, 
nnd  Arahischen  Grammatik,  fur  den  Anfang  der  Erlem- 
m»g  dieter  Sprm  hen  Iwarbeitet,’  2nd  edit.,  lA^ipzig.  1H17, 
H\o. : 5,  ‘ J,iterHtur  der  Grammatiken,  Lexica,  und  Wbrter- 
Sainnilungin  aller  Sprachen  der  Erde,  in  Alpliabetischcr 
Ordnung.’  Berlin.  1815,  Hvo.  (this  work  is  printed  in  Ger- 
man am!  IjiIiu':;  C.  ‘ Analekten  der  Sprachonkuude,  mit 
finer  Sprachenkarfe  von  Ostindien,*  Jx'ipzig.  iKS)  and 
lH’21,  2 l^atts;  7,  * N'ergleichungstafeln  der  Kuropaischen 
Stammspraelien  und  Siid-wesl  .lUiatischcr;  R.  K.  Ra>k, 


Ueber  die  Tlirakische  Spraelielnft*e ; .Allmnesisthc  (iram- 
matik  nach  Fr.Mar.de  Lecce;  Gniriaische  Grnnmmtik 
nacli  Mnggio,  Ghai  und  Firalow,  und  Gaiische  Sprachlehre 
von  t’h.  \V.  Ahlwardt.’  Halle,  1822.  8vo. 

• VATE'RI.A,  a genus  of  plant*  of  the  natural  family  of 
Diptemcari>eH»,  which  ha*  been  so  nameil  in  compliment  to 
Abraham  Vuter,  once  professor  of  medicine  at  Wiirtem- 
bifrg.  and  author  of  some  botanical  dissertations,  as  on  the 
bnl^am  of  Mecca.  &c.  The  genus  is  characterised  by 
having  the  calyx  5-t  lefl ; wgmenis  at  length  reflexed  ; 
pet.vls  5,  oval,  emarginate,  twisted  in  the  biid ; stamens 
40  to  50,  short,  inserted  between  the  petals  and  the  ham* 
of  the  germ;  anthers  tong,  linear;  capsule  3-va)ved,  1- 
celled  and  1-seedcd;  cotyledons  stalked.  The  species  are 
only  two  in  number,  V.  imiico,  which  grows  all  along  the 
Malabar  coast  and  inCanara,  and  which  is 

common  in  Silhct.  Both  species  form  large  trees  with 
entire,  smooth,  coriaceous  leaves,  and  terminal  panicles  of 
wliile  flower*,  and  l>oth  are  valuable  not  only  as  timber- 
trees,  but  for  yielding  valuable,  almost  unique  jnoducts. 
V.  iiidica  grows  to  the  height  of  about  60  feet,  and  yield* 
valuable  timber,  which  is  much  employed  in  Hliip-build- 
ing,  and  is  not  liable  to  bo  attacked  by  the  teredo ; when 
the  bark  is  wounded,  a pellucid,  fragrant,  acrid,  bitter, 
resinous  fluid  exudes,  which  in  the  lay*  of  the  sun  be- 
come* yellow  and  fragile  like  glass.  Tins  resin  Uwell 
known  m commerce,  and  is  URually  called  copal  in  India, 
but  when  imported  into  EnglanU  receive*  the  name  of 
gum  anime.  The  fluid  resin  also  makes  a good  varnUh, 
which  i*  called  punditm,  or  liquid  copal ; on  the  Malabar 
coast  it  is  often  called  piuey  varnish,  and  the  tree  pmey 
vamisMrec  or  piney  manitn.  llie  dry  resin,  boiled  with 
more  or  loss  oil,  is  used  for  the  purposes  of  tar  and  resin  ; 
it  is  also  employctl  by  the  natives  instead  of  frankincense. 
Beside*  these,  another  very  valuable  product  is  yielded  by 
(his  tree,  ami  tliat  is  a fatty  substance  which  is  known  hy 
the  name  of  the  piney  tallow,  or  vegetable  tallow  of  Canara. 
Tliia  is  obtained  by  Ijoiling  the  seed*,  when  the  fatly 
substance  floats  to  (ho  surface,  and  on  cooling  down 
becomes  of  the  consistence  of  tallow.  In  colour  the 
diftVreiit  Mpecimens  vary  from  pale  yellow  or  fawn,  to 
perfect  white.  Its  general  properties,  such  as  its  hardness, 
colour,  combustibility,  and  fusimUty,  place  it  between  wax 
and  tallow*;  but  it  is  far  superior  to  the  latter,  having  no 
disagn'eable  smell,  citlier  when  burning  or  at  common 
temperatures.  One  hundred  parts  of  the  tallow  were 
ascertained  by  Mr.  K.  Sollv  to  consist  of  98  parts  of 
stcarine  and  twoof  elaine.  llic  first  good  account  of  this 
subfitance  was  publislied  hv  Dr.  Babington,  in  Braude's 
‘ Journal  of  Science  and  tfie  Aits,’  1H2.5,  who  detailed 
experiments  proving  its  applicability  to  candle-making. 
For  this  purjKxte  it  ha*  the  great  advantage  of  l>eing  easily 
cast,  as  the  tallow  comes  freely  from  the  mould  ; it  bum's 
very  well,  and  gives  a good  bright  flame  resemblmg  that  of 
wax,  and  in  economy  of  combustion  it  is  superior  to  either 
s]»ennace(i  or  wax.  Mr.  K.  Sollv  {Proc.  of  Jiovai  A^utHc 
Sftc.,  IKW  lias  inferred  that  it  migLt  also  be  emplovitl  in  the 
manufacture  of  soap.  It  seems  also  well  adapted  for  pre- 
venting friction  in  machinery.  A*  this  tree  is  valuable  in 
many  jwints  of  view,  it  seems  very  de>irable  for  more  ex- 
tensive cultivation  : a branch  cut  otf  and  placed  in  the 
ground  grows  rapidly,  and  the  tree  comes  to  perfection  in 
from  15  to  20  years. 

V.  janccjcfolia  is  the  other  species,  which  wa*  described 
hy  J)r.  Roxbuigli  from  Silhet,  where  it  is  called  truMtL 
Like  it*  congener,  this  also  exudes  a dear  liquid  from 
wounds,  &c.  in  the  hark,  which  soon  hardens  into  an 
amber-coloured  resin.  From  this  the  natives  distil  adaik- 
coloured  and  strong-smelling  resin  called  chowi,  and 
rhova  and  gond  by  the  Brahmins,  who  use  it  a*  incense. 
V.  indica  ha*  l>een  figured  by  Rhcede,  Ilort.  A/aL,  iv.,  p.;i3, 
t.  15,  and  by  Dr.  Roxburgh,  Curonmndfl  PianUt  in.,  p. 
8C.  t. 

V.ATIL'AN,  the  name  of  a hill,  a church,  and  a palace, 
or  rather  an  assemblage  of  public  building*,  on  the  right 
liank  of  the  Tiber,  within  the  walls  of  modem  Rome.  The 
Mon*  Valicanus  was  outsiile  of  the  walls  of  antient  Rome, 
and  derived  its  name,  according  to  some,  from  the  ‘ vatici- 
nia,’  or  divinations  of  sivothsavcrs,  which  were  delivered  m 
that  semiestered  spot ; but  this  seem*  a fanciful  derivation 
(A.  (icliius,  xvi.  17'.  Pliny  {IlisL  AW.,  xxxvi.)  speak*  of 
an  evergreen  oak  of  great  antiquity,  older  than  Rome  it*elf, 
upon  wluch  wa*  an  inscnplion  in  Etruscan  charactcra,  sig- 
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lhat  it  was  a sat-rcil  Irt’a.  Thy  Vatican  waswithm 
the  territory  of  Ktruria  before  the  Romans  spreai^  theii- 
doniiiuon  north  of  the  Tiber.  l*»ul  of  the  .lanicuhia  w;u 
atternards  enclosed  by  waUsi,  but  the  MonsVaticanua  never 
w*a.H  enclosed,  cither  under  the  rqnibUc  or  the  empire.  In  the 
plain  between  the  hill  and  the  Tiber  Caligula  conalmcted  a 
circus  for chahul'raccs,  and  placed  an  obelisk  in  the  middle 
of  it,  the  some  which  now  stands  before  St.  Peter's  Church. 
This  ciixnis,  being  aftenvards  used  bv  Nero,  was  called  by  his 
name ; Nero  had  also  gardens  in  tfie  same  neighbourhood. 
The  circus  was  destroyed  under  Constantine,  w ho  built  on 
its  t^ite  a church  or  basilica,  dcdicatiHl  to  the  Apostle 
Peter,  whom  tnulition  reported  to  have  been  buried  on  that 
s|>ot.  Tins  church  is  said  to  have  been  consecrated  by 
Pope  Sylve.ster  I.,  and  to  have  been  enriched  by  (.’onstan- 
tme  with  splendid  ornaments  and  ample  revenues,  which 
the  succeeding  Christian  ompeiors  greatly  increased. 

Pope  Leo  IV.,  about  x.v.  SoO,  walled  round  narl  of  the 
^■ultcan  hill  and  the  plain  beneath,  to  protect  the  church 
of  St.  Peter  against  the  incursions  of  the  Saracens,  and  he 
gave  the  umnclosed  grounds  to  a number  of  Corsican 
families,  which,  having  l>eeii  driven  from  tlieir  country'  by 
the  Saracens,  had  taken  refuge  at  Rome.  It  then  became 
a suburb  of  Home,  and  was  called  • Leonina  Civitas.’  This 
rlistnct  is  now' called  by  the  name  of ‘II  Ihirgo.’  In  the 
year  11  |f>,  Kugenius  III.  began  building  a palace  near  the 
church  of  St.  Peter  for  the  Papal  rchideiice,  which  grew  by 
degrees,  under  successive  popes,  into  an  immense  mass  of 
buildings,  known  by  the  general  name  of  the  Vatican. 
The  I,aleran  palace  had  been  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
jiopes.  [Latkra.v.]  Gregory  XL  on  his  retuni  from 
Avignon  fixed  his  permanent  residence  in  the  Vatican  on 
account  of  the  protection  of  the  neighbouring  casllc  of  St. 
Angelo.  The  palace  of  the  Vatican  continued  to  t>e  the 
re»ideucc  of  the  popes,  until  alK)ut  the  middle  of  the  IGth 
century,  when  Paul  111.  built  the  palace  on  the  Quirinal 
Mount,  which,  on  account  of  its  healthier  and  purer  air, 
has  since  been  preferred  to  the  Vatican,  which  is  however 
ii^ed  occasionally  as  a winter  residence,  as  well  as  on  tire 
occasion  of  grand  ‘ fun2ioni,'  or  church  ceremonies,  being 
pcifornu.'d  m Si.  Peter's,  when  the  pope  icmo.es  to  the 
V'atiean  to  be  near  at  hand. 

The  old  church  of  St.  Peter  \va.s  a large  structure,  more 
than  300  feet  in  length:  it  lay  lower  than  tlic  present 
church,  which  lias  been  raised  above  it,  and  which  is  much 
larger.  Part  ofthe  antient  church  is  become  a subterra- 
neous vault  under  thC  pavement  of  the  modem  building  : 
it  contains  chapels,  and  altars,  w ith  old  momimcnts,  ^ulp- 
tures,  and  mosaics,  and  the  public  have  access  to  it  on 
ceitiiiri  day.s  only. 

Nicholas  V'.  was  the  first  who,  about  the  year  H.’K), 
thought  of  building  a new  church,  as  the  old  one  was  in  a 
ruinous  state,  but  the  undertaking  was  abandoned  for  about 
lialf  a century,  until  Julius  IL  commissioned  the  architect 
Rramante  to  make  a plan  of  the  intended  structure.  Tlie 
plan  of  Uramante  was  a Latin  cross,  surmounted  by  a vast 
and  lofty  dome,  .luhus  II.  himself  laid  the  first  stone  on 
the  18th  of  April,  loUO.  Uramante  raised  the  mormons 
pillars  which  support  the  cuiwla.  Alter  the  death  of 
.Iulivi.s  anil  Diamante,  Leo  X.  entrusted  the  work  first  to 
Giulio  di  San  Gallo,  and  to  Raphael  d'Urbino.  who  was  an 
architect  as  well  as  a painter,  and  afterwards  to  Peruzzi, 
who  altered  Dramante's  plan  into  that  of  a Greek  cross,  but 
effected  little  towaids  its  execution.  Alter  Peruzzi’s  deatli, 
I*ope  Paul  III.  sent  for  Michel  Angelo,  whocarrieil  forsvard 
the  works  with  his  characteristic  energy,  raised  the  drum 
of  the  cupoia,  covered  over  the  body  of  the  church,  and 
cased  the  inside  with  stone.  Alter  the  death  of  Michel 
Angelo,  his  pupil  Darozzi  or  Vignola  continued  the  build- 
ing. and  cased  the  exterior  with  travertino.  He  died  in 
l.-iTd,  and  little  more  was  done  till  158j,  when  Sixtus  V. 
resolved  tliat  the  dome  should  be  finished,  and  commis- 
sioned Domenico  Fontana  and  Gia<*omo  della  Porta,  who, 
alter  making  the  necessary  plans  and  arrangements,  began 
th«  work  in  July,  1388.  It  was  carried  on  night  and  day : 
six  hundred  workmen  were  employed  on  it,  and  in  .May, 
1590,  the  last  stone,  after  being  solemnly  blessed  by  the 
pope,  was  fixed  in  its  place  at  the  sound  of  a disciinrge  of 
cai^nuu  from  the  Castle  St.  Angelo.  Dy  the  following 
November  the  crowning  of  the  dome  wa.s  completed. 
Paul  Dorgliese)  being  eleLleil  nope  in  1G05,  apiaiintcd 
Carlo  Mailerao  to  be  arclutccl  of  St.  Peter's,  who  length- 
cned  the  nave  of  the  church,  so  as  to  give  it  the  shape  of  a 


I.atiii  cioss.  He  then  built  the  poitico,  whteli  wasfinUhed 
in  six  years,  and  was  open  to  the  public  in  1(512,  Two 
years  alter,  the  whole  slmcture  was  completed.  Sixtus  V. 
and  hia  architect  Fontana  had  already  raUed  tlie  obelii»k 
before  the  church.  Paul  V.  and,  after  him,  Innocent,  con- 
stmeted  the  two  uinguificent  fountains  by  the  sides  of  it ; 
ami  Alexaiuler  Vll.  began  in  10(51  the  two  semicirvidar 
colonnades  which  enclose  the  Piazza,  or  open  area  in 
front  of  the  church.  Bernini  was  the  architect  of  this  last 
work,  which  was  finished  in  1(5(57.  I*aafly,  Pius  VI.  built 
the  fine  Saeristia  and  Chapter-house  wliich  adjoin  the 
church. 

Such  a building  as  St.  Peter's,  carried  on  under  so  many 
different  hands,  and  upon  different  plans,  for  a period  of 
more  than  a century,  must  have  faults  ami  incongruities. 
Tile  jwrtico  in  front  is  mostly  objected  to,  as  not  corre- 
sponding to,  and  spoiling  the  view  of  the  church  itself.  But 
with  all  its  (knits,  St.  Peter's  as  a whole  iimy  be  safely  said 
to  be  the  most  magnificent  structure  taiseu  by  man.  Its 
interior  well  corresjionds  with  its  external  appearance  : 
the  pro]>oi1i(ms  are  so  well  kept,  that  the  eye,  at  fimt,  is 
not  struck  w ith  the  va>tnes®  of  the  edifice,  until  moving  on 
we  examine  some  of  the  parts  separately.  For  n descrip- 
tion of  the  structure  iUelf,  and  its  gorgeous  ovnameiits  m 
marble,  bronze,  stucco,  and  gold,  its  altiws,  chapelts  paint- 
ings, mosaics,  sculptures,  and  numerous  sepulchral  momi- 
menls,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  guide  and  tourist 
books,  and  to  the  following  professional  works : — Fontana, 

* Descriplio  Templi  Vaticani,'  Rome.  1(594;  Costaguli, 
‘ Archliettura  della  DHsilica  di  S.  Pietro,  in  Vaticano,’ 
Rome,  1(584  ; C’ancellieri,  ‘ Descrizione  della  Basilica  Va- 
ticana,  eon  uua  Bibliotcea  degli  nuturi  chc  nc  hanno 
truUalo,’  Home,  I//8;  Poleni,  • Memoric  istorichc  della 
gran  Cupola  di  S.  Pietro,'  Padua,  I74H.  C’onceniing  the 
former  church  and  the  vaults,  under  the  modem  one,  seo 
‘Descriptio  Basiiiese  veteris  Vaticanir,  auetorc  Romano 
cjusdem  Barilicir  Canonico  cum  notis  Pauli  dc  Angelis, 
qtiibus  aecedit  Descriptio  brevis  novi  Templi  Vaticani.  neu 
non  utiiuMpie  lehnographia,'  Rome,  1(54(5 ; Torrigione,  ‘ I.e 
sagre  Grotte  Valicane,’  Rome,  1(518-39  ; and  P.  L.  Dioni- 
sills,  ‘ Saerarum  Vatic-amp  Bnsilicic  Cryptanim  Monunivnta 
ojiieia  TabuIU  incisa  cl  Comraentariu  illustrata,'  Rome, 
1773. 

The  assemblage  of  buildings  called  by  the  name  of  the 
Vatican,  and  which  extends  in  an  oblong  irregular  mass 
north  of  the  church  as  far  as  the  town  walls,  consists 
mainly  of — 1,  the  Papal  palace  ; ‘2,  the  court  and  garden 
of  Belvedere  ; 3,  the  library ; 4,  the  museum.  The  Papal 
palace  contains,  among  other  remarkable  objects,  the  Sis- 
tine  and  Pauline  chapels,  painted  by  Michel  Angelo  ; the 
Sihline  chapel  contains  the  painting  of  the  Last  Judgment ; 
the  four  ‘slanzc,’  or  apartments,  painted  W Raphael : and 
the  ‘ logge,'  or  op<‘n  galleties.  painted  by  Raphael's  pupils 
under  his  direction.  [Raphabl.]  There  arc  numerous 
other  apartments,  with  jHiintings  and  other  objects  woilhy 
of  notice,  which  are  described  in  the  guide-books.  I'he 
principal  staircase,  made  by  Bernini,  is  a splendid  work  of 
art.  ‘Tlie  Vatican  is  said  to  contain  altogether  eight  great 
staircases  more  tluin  twenty  courts  twelve  ^at  balls,  and 
several  thousand  apartments  laige  and  small.  A corridor, 
about  a thousand  feet  long,  joins  the  Papal  palace  to  the 
building  called  Belvedere,  which  serves  as  a museum. 
About  iialfway  up  this  corridor  is  the  entrance  to  the 
Vatican  library,  wnieh  was  built  by  the  architect  Fontona 
under  Sixtus  \ . Pope  Nicholas  V.  was  the  founder  of  the 
Vatican  library,  which  has  been  increased  by  many  popes. 
The  libraries  of  the  duke  of  Urbino.of  the  Klector  Palatine, 
of  Christina  of  Sweden,  of  the  family  Ottoboni,  and  othen, 
liavc  been  arlded  to  it.  It  now  contains  W.iXK)  printed 
volumes  and  24,IXX)  MSS.,  of  which  3(X>-»  are  in  Greek, 
lO.ulX)  in  and  30U0  in  the  Oriental  languages. 

(Valirj’,  f oyf/ge*  L\tt(rnireten  linlif..')  Partial  catalogues 
of  this  great  store  of  learning  have  ticen  published  by  A.hsc- 
mani,  lilanni,  Mai,  and  other  librarians. 

The  museum,  or  collection  of  works  of  art,  mostly  of 
antient  sculpture,  was  begun  by  (.'lement  XIII.  and  C'le- 
nient  XIV..  and  greatly  increased  by  Pius  VL,  who  was  a 
man  of  taste,  and  who  gave  it  the  name  of  ‘ Museo  Pio- 
Clemcntino.’  It  was  illustrated  by  Gio.  Balia  Visconti  and 
his  son  Kmiio  L.  Visconti,  in  7 vola.  folio,  with  plates, 
Rimie,  1782.  I’ru-sVH.,  during  his  troubled  pontificate, 
began  a new  collection,  to  which  lias  been  given  the  name 
of  Museu  Chiuramouti.  The  two  together,  wliicii  arc  dis- 
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tjjimtcd  alonjf  the  court,  garden,  amt  palace  of  Helvedere,  j 
constitute  tlie  nche;>t  museum  in  £uru|>e.  Another  and 
more  extensive  iranien  belongiiiK  to  the  pope  is  annexed 
to  the  Vatican  palace,  and  extends  along  the  brow  of  the 
iull.  For  a further  account  of  all  tliese  we  must  rx'fer  to 
the  splendid  work  of  PUtolesi.  * 11  Vaticano  descrillo  eil 
illustrate,’  published  in  numberN  which  began  to  appear 
in 

VATl'NIUS.  ffhcRRo.] 

VAHTEL.  EMMEHICiithe  celebrated  writer  on  inter- 
naljona!  law.  was  bom  at  Couret.  in  the  principality  of 
Neufchatcl,  in  17H-  Tlie  family  was  ol  considerable 
antiquity  in  the  principality.  Enmierich's  father  David,  a 
clergyman,  hail  been  ennobled  by  the  king  of  Prussia. 
John  Frederick,  an  ehier  brother  «»f  Kmmerich,  entered 
the  French  service,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  and  knighthood.  Charles,  a younger  brother. 
entertHi  the  Sardinian  service,  and  fell  at  the  passage  of 
the  Tanaro.  Jacob  Vattel,  who  represented  aiiother  line 
of  the  same  family,  was  burgomaster  of  N'eufchatel  in 
1702. 

Kmmerich  wa.s  educated  for  the  church.  He  wa.s  sent 
to  the  univereity  of  B51e  to  study  the  classics  and  philo- 
sophy. Having  completed  the  usual  curriculum  of  the 
Faoullv  of  Arts,  he  returned  to  NeufchAtel,  and  ]fasseil 
with  distinction  the  preliminary’  examinations,  wliich  all 
who  projHWitl  to  enter  the  church  had  to  undergo  before 
cumniencing  their  theological  studies.  He  then  irpaired 
to  Geneva,  to  desote  himself  to  those  strictly  professional 
j)ur»uits.  The  writings  ot  T,eibnifxand  Wolff  had  however 
more  uttmetions  for  him  than  the  ‘ Institutes  ^of  ('alvin.  It 
was  an  age  in  which  literary  men  were  careswed  and  pro- 
m»1e«l  at  courts,  and  young  Vattel  felt  a greater  vocation 
for  such  worldly  mlvancement  than  for  the  charge  of  a 
niral  parish.  In  1741  he  ]>roce»?de<l  to  Berlin,  in  the  hop*^ 
that  tiie  court  of  Frederick  II.,  who  had  recently  ascended 
Die  thnme  of  Prussia,  and  whose  taste  for  literature  was 
general,  might  afford  a field  for  his  talents.  At  Berlin 
Vattel  contracted  an  intimacy  with  .Ionian.  In  1742  he 
])ublished  a defence  of  Leibnitz  s system,  which  he  dedi- 
cated to  Frederick.  His  wish  was  to  enter  the  diplomatic 
service  of  Pmsaia,  but  no  vacancies  occurred,  and  his 
foilunv  was  too  limited  to  admit  of  a lengthened  attend- 
ance at  court.  In  1743  some  overtures  from  the  court  of 
DrcstSen,  which  sought  to  rival  that  of  Berlin  in  a reputa- 
tion for  the  patronage  of  art  and  literature,  induced  \attel 
to  vi-rit  that  city.  'Hie  graciww  reception  he  experienced 
from  t.’nunt  Hriihl  decided  his  resolution  to  enter  the 
service  of  the  king  of  Poland  and  elector  of  Saxony. 

It  is  oxtremely  doubtful  in  what  capacity  ^'attel  was 
attached  to  the  Saxon  court  in  1744-45.  In  1746  he 
obtained  the  appointment  of  diplomatic  counsellor  (con- 
seilkr  d'ambas.sade),  with  a pension,  ami  was  sent  to  Berne 
as  tile  king  of  Poland's  minister  with  that  republic.  The 
duties  of  a Polisli  ambiu«ador  at  Berne  were  not  very 
onerous;  Vattel  was  able  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  hw 
time  with  his  family  at  NeufdiAlel,  and  to  devote  himself 
to  literary-  punmits.  In  1746  he  published  a collection  of 
e»sa}'S.  in  1747  it  was  reprinted,  under  the  title  of  ‘ Phi- 
losophic I«eisiire.'  and  de<ucate<l  to  Count  Bniihl.  Some 
of  them  have  the  appearance  of  having  Wen  previously 
published  in  wme  ]>eriodical — possibly  the  * Journal 
llelvetiijue.’  Hie  subjects  are  sufficiently  diversified  : — 

• Keissii  Rur  !e  foiKlcment  du  Droit  Naturel * Sup  le* 
Moyens  de  r^nondre  aux  Manich6en» and  • Sur  la  Nature 
d’ Amour,  a Mademoiselie  ileM.’  They  evince  a cultivated 
taste  for  French  literature,  with  an  easy  play  of  good- 
natured  but  not  very  brilliant  wit.  The  discourse  upon  love 
is  dated  1741.  In  1757  he  publisficd  ‘ PoHergie.'  a collec- 
tion of  misceUanies  in  prowe  and  verse.  But  the  chief 
employment  of  Vattel  during  the  ten  years  which  elapsed 
between  the  appearance  of  these  two  volumes  was  the  pre- 
paration of  his  work  on  the  law  of  nations.  Tlie  first 
edition  was  piibUslved  at  NeufchAtel  ithe  title-page  has 
the  fictitious  place  of  publication  ‘ l.aindres in  17.58. 

.\hout  the  time  that  the  work  a|>]>earcd  he  was  called  to 
DreMlcn,  and  received  an  appointment  in  the  diplomatic 
bureau.  He  gave  so  much  satisfaction  as  a practical 
diplomatist,  that  he  was  soon  raisi-d  to  the  rank  of  a privy 
counsellor,  llis  intense  application  to  btisim'ss  under- 
mined his  constitution,  and  in  1706  he  was  obliged  to 
visit  his  native  country  in  search  of  Iw-alth.  The  favourable 
symptoms  produced  by  relaxation  and  the  moimtam  air 


encouraged  him  to  resume  his  labours  before  his  health 
was  «{tiite  re-established.  Hi.s  complaint  returned  with 
increased  violence  sixin  after  he  ivached  Dmsden,  and  a 
second  visit  to  Neufclmtel  prove<t  unavailing.  He  died 
on  the  28th  of  December,  1767.  He  hail  married  at 
Dresden,  ill  1764,  Marianne  de  ChSne : one  son,  the  issue 
of  this  marriage,  vva.s  alive  in  1773. 

Tlie  wiwk  by  which  Vattel  is  best  known  is  his  ‘ Droit 
des  Gens.’  It  U the  work  of  a scholar,  not  of  a practical 
diplomatist;  for  the  nlmo.st  numinnl  charge  of  Polish 
envoy  to  the  republic  of  Berne  could  aft'ord  but  scanty  ex- 
perieiiee.  U evinces  no  very  extensive  acquaintance  on 
the  |Mirt  of  the  authorwith  treaties  or  negolialiona,  or  even 
with  political  history  ; his  principal  authorities  are^  the 
systematic  writings  of  Grotius,  Ihiffendoif,  and  Wolff. 
According  to  the  custom  of  the  period,  an  imaginary  law 
of  nature  is  substituted  for  the  real  practice  of  nations. 
In  respec-t  to  its  doctrinal  merits,  the  work  has  all  tliat 
speciousness  and  superficiality  which  characterize  the 
moralists  of  the  ‘ Encyclopi'-die.’  nu*  work  however  ob- 
tained HI)' extensive  rejnitation.  It  had  *he  fashionable 
tone  of  the  age,  ami  was  therefore  more  relished  than 
Grotius  and  Putfendorf ; and  it.s  systematic  anwiigement 
was  found  useful  by  practical  diplomatists,  a.s  it  enabled 
them  to  classify  the  fruits  of  their  own  experience.  It  be- 
came a text-book  in  the  universities,  and  was  quoted  by 
negotiators  when  it  favoured  their  views  and  other 
authorities  were  wanting.  Tlie  original  French  text  has 
gone  through  many  editions: — hondres  (Neufchateri, 
1758,  4to. ; Neufchatcl,  17T3.  4to. ; Am.-1erdam.  1775.  4to. ; 
IU!e.  1773.  l2mo. ; Nlmes,  17KI,4to.;  Lyon,  1802,  12mo.; 
Paris  ct  Lyon,  183),  8vo.  (a  bad  edition  i : Paris,  1820, 8vo. 
'the  worst  edition);  Paris.  IKK),  8vo.  (an  indifferent 
edition);  Paris.  1K18,  Hvo.  (a  good  eilition);  Paris,  1830. 
8vo.  (the  best  edition':.  There  have  been  three  Sivanish 
editions: — Madrid,  by  Hcniandez,  lH2i):  Burdoos.  byJ.  II. 
J.  G.  1822;  Paris,  by  Atarena.  1824.  The  last  two  trans- 
lations are  more  ])lagiarianis  of  the  first.  An  £ngli»li 
translation  was  publisheil  in  4to.  in  1760,  and  repnnted 
in  8vo.  in  1703.  Mr.  Chitty,  in  IKW.  republished  the  edition 
of  I70H,  with  valuable  notes,  containing  the  most  mmiern 
rules  and  decisions.  A German  translation  bySchulin  wav 
published  at  Frankfort-on-thc-Main,  in  1760- 

Next  in  importance  among  the  work.s  of  Vattel  is  that 
entitled  ‘ Questions  de  Droit  Natural,  ct  Obscn’alions  aiir 
le  Ti-aite  du  Droit  de  la  Nature  do  il.  le  Baron  de  WoHf,’ 
Berne,  1762,  12nio. ; Paris,  170,3,  12mo.  This  is  a critical 
examination  of  Wolff's  treatisi‘,  characterised  by  that  talent 
; for  amuigement  and  lucid  expression  which  is  the  chief 
merit  and  source  of  attraction  in  Vattel’s  writings. 

The  remaining  works  of  this  author  are  of  little  conse- 
quence : — L ‘ Pieces  Diveracs,  avec  qnelques  l^ettrcs  clc 
Morale  el  d'Arausement.'  Paris,  1746.  l2mo.  Tliis  collec- 
tion was  republished  at  Geneva  and  Dreatlen,  in  1747.  in 
12mo.,  under  the  title  • Le  J/iisirPhihvsophique,  ou  Pieces 
Diversea  de  Philiwophie,  de  Morale,  et  d’ Amusement and 
again  at  the  Hague,  in  1765,  in  fivo.  under  the  title 
‘ Amusements  de  Literature,  de  Morale,  el  de  Politique.' 

2.  ‘ Poliergie,  ou  Midanges  de  Lit(5raturv  el  dc  Poesies,  par 
M.  de  \’***.'  Amsterdam  (Paris  , 1757,  l’2mo.  3.  ‘ M«'*- 
langes  de  Morale,  de  Utfrature,  et  de  Pohtii|ue,'  Neut- 
chatel.  1770,  12mo. 

(HflveliMchf  Lexicon,  von  Vattel;  Sketch  o/  I'nttfl's 
L\ff.  pn:fixed  to  the  edition  of  1773;  (^uArard,  La  France 
Litternire:  Bhgraphie  L'mver^rUc.) 

VATTIKU,  PIEUHK,  was  bom  near  lisieux  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  He  was  phj-sician  to  Gaston,  duke  of  Orleans, 
and  devoted  a great  part  of  his  time  to  (he  translation  of 
Arabic  writers  on  history-  and  medicine.  The  titles  of  hi* 
published  works  are  as  follows:—!,  • L'Histoire  .Maho- 
metane,  ou  lea  qnaranto-neuf  Chaiifes  du  Marine,’  Paris. 
1657.  4to. ; 2,  • L'Histoire  du  Grand  Tamerlan.’  Paris,  1658. 
4to.,  from  the  .Arabic  of  Adiamed,  son  of  Gucrospo ; 

3.  ‘ Portrait  du  Grand  Tamerlan,'  Paris,  16.58.  4to. : 

4.  ‘ L Onirocrite  Mussulman,  ou  Intei-pretation  des  Songes.* 
Paris,  1604.  Rvo.,  from  the  Arabic  of  Gabdorrachaman,  son 
of  Na.sor  ; 5,  • Merveilies  d'Egypte  selon  les  Arabi*s,’  Paris. 
1606.  12mo.,  from  the  Arabic  of  Murtadi.  This  wa»  tiaiu- 
lateil  into  English  bv  John  Duvies.  aiul  published,  laindon. 
l67‘2.8vo.;  6.  • I-a  laigifjiie. traduite  d'AralH’.*  PHris,  ir«5K. 
Hvo.,  from  Avicenna ; 7.  ‘ !)<■  Morins  Mentis  Traclatus’ 
Paris,  1056,  8)0.,  also  translated  from  Avicenna,  of  the 
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whole  of  wh»>«>  works  he  promised  a translation,  which  he 
is  said  to  have  completed,  but  which  wa.H  never  published ; 
H,  ‘ Elei^te  de  ThOEfrai,’  Paris.  IGGO.  Hvo. ; tt.  ‘ Nouvelles 
Pens<-es  sur  la  Nature  des  Passioibi/  1659,  4to.,  which 
appoaj-K  to  be  the  only  work  of  hts  own  com]H»ition.  Hia 
translations  are  said  to  be  inaccurate,  and  >n  many  parts 
incomplete. 

(Moreri,  Dietionnain?  llistoriqM ; Elov, 

IliAloriquf  de  iu  Mcd^ririfi.)  "* 

VAim.VN.  SEIJASTIEN  LE  PHESTRK  DE.  was 
l>om  May  1.  at  St.  Lcffer  de  Foucherct,  near  Saulleu 
in  Burj::undv.  His  family  had  been  in  possession  of  the  ; 
lonUhip  of  Vaulian  for  murt‘  than  ‘250  yeans  but  fVom  mis- 
fortune or  otherwise  the  estate  became  incumbered  with 
debts;  and  both  hU  father,  Urbain  le  Prestre.  who  had 
spent  his  life  in  the  service  of  his  country,  and  his  mother. 
Aim6e  de  C'annag:nol,  dying;  while  he  wa.s  youn?,  he  was 
left  to  ttu'  care  of  M.  de  Fontaines,  prior  of  St.  John,  at 
Semiir.  who  j'enerously  supported  him,  ami  be»i<le»  teach- 
iui^  him  to  read  and  write,  gave  him  the  only  instruction 
in  arithmetic  and  geometry  which  he  ever  received  from  a 
preceptor.  Unwilling  probably  to  remain  aburthtm  to  his 
benefactor,  and  stimulated  by  the  example  of  Ins  uncles 
ami  brothers,  all  of  whom  wer«  in  the  army,  he  entered  at 
seventeen  years  of  age  into  the  regiment  of  Cond^,  which 
was  then  in  the  service  of  Spain,  and  he  was  received  as  a 
cadet  in  the  company  of  Arcenai.  In  this  situation  his 
gootl  conduct  sm>n  procured  for  him  a commission ; and 
joining  to  the  experience  acipiircd  in  the  field  a know- 
ledge of  the  mathematics  as  far  as  they  are  connected  with 
the  mililaiy  art  (for  he  had  then  studied  trigonometry  and 
mensuration),  having  prolwhly  also  read  the  writings  of 
the  Italians  on  fortification,  he  was  <pia]ifie<l  to  undertake 
the  duties  of  an  engineer. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  10.')2,  when  only  nineteen 
years  of  age,  he  was  employed  on  the  fortifications  of 
riermont  in  I>orraine,  and  in  the  same  vear  he  was  sent 
from  thence  to  serve  ut  the  siege  of  Ste.  Nienehould.  Here 
he  superintended  the  construction  of  the  lodgments,  and 
during  the  assault  of  the  place  he  performed  the  daring 
exploit  of  swimming  acrow  the  river  under  the  fire  of  the 
enemy.  In  the  following  year  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  a 
party  of  French  royalists  and  brought  bemre  Cardinal 
Niazarin,  who,  having  heard  of  hi*  gallantly,  received  him 
kindly  and  solicited  him  to  entertheking'sservice.  Vauban 
readily  consented  to  take  this  step,  having  had  no  other 
motive  in  following  the  standard  of  Conde  than  the  desire 
of  studying  the  art  of  war  under  that  great  general ; and 
he  was  iinincdiately  appointed  to  a lieutenancy  in  the  re- 
giment of  Bumindy.  In  that  year  (1053)  he  serv  ed  under 
the  Chevalier  de  (Herville  at  the  second  siege  of  Ste.  Mene- 
hould,  and  after  the  taking  of  that  place  he  was  appointed 
to  superintend  the  repairs  of  its  fortifications.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  assisted  at  the  siege  of  Stenay,  and  three 
months  afterwards  at  that  of  ('terraont.  Both  of  these 
places  were  taken,  and  in  1053  he  received  the  commis- 
Mon  which  placed  him  in  the  corps  of  engineers.  During 
that  vear  he  directed  the  sieges  of  Landrecies,  ('ondf*,  St. 
(Tuisiain,  and  Valenciennes;  and  in  1037  that  of  Mont- 
niedi.  where  he  received  three  wound*.  In  1C3R  he  had 
the  chief  direction  of  the  attacks  at  the  siege*  of  Grave- 
lineH.  Vpres.  and  Oudcnardc.  The  Marcchai  de  la  Kcrt^, 
nmler  w hom  he  served,  and  who.  in  1650,  had  given  him 
a company  in  his  own  regiment,  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
his  su|)erior  merit  gave  him  then  one  in  another  regiment, 
and  ventured  to  predict  that  if  the  life  of  the  young 
officer  were  spared  he  would  attain  the  highest  dignities, 
i.'ardinal  Mazarin  also  sent  him  a pretumt,  accompanied  by 
flattering  expres.sions  of  esteem,  which  stimulated  the  in- 
gimuoua  mind  of  Vauhan  to  still  greater  acts  of  zeal  for 
the  public  service;  in  tact  so  much  dot's  he  appear  to 
have  been  occupied  by  his  duties,  that  only,  it  is  said,  by 
the  account*  given  of  his  exploits  in  the  gxivernment 
]>apers  his  relatives  obtained  any  knowledge  of  his 
existence. 

Hiliicrto  Vatihan  had  to  make  his  way  wfthout  nnv  of 
the  advantages  which  wealth  or  the  patronage  of  the  great 
procures  ; but  from  this  time  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
the  government,  and  his  liistor)*  may  be  said  to  Ik-  con- 
nectetl  w'ith  that  of  his  country. 

In  ICGl  occurred  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees  ; and  then 
Dunkirk,  Fort  Louis,  ami  Manlike  having  been  ceiled  to 
Fi-ance,  the  king  Ixmis \1V.)  determined  to  strengthen! 


their  fortificalions,  so  that  they  might  constitute  a bul- 
w'ark  against  the  Spaniards,  who  then  poshv'sscd  .\rtois. 
He  committed  this  imjairtant  duty  to  Vauban,  who  accom- 
plishwi  the  proposed  end  to  his  satiMadion,  and  at  the 
»amu  time  conciliated  the  inhabitants  by  causing  a canal 
to  be  cut,  which  w as  to  allow,  in  ease  of  Necessity,  a com- 
mercial communication  between  thoMJ  places.  At  tliis 
time  also  it  is  *aid  (hat  he  gave  plans  for  improving  the 
fortifications  of  Cherbourg. 

When  the  war  recommenced  in  16G7,  Vaulian  had  the 
direction  of  the  sieges  which  the  king  conducted  in  person  ; 
and  at  Douay  he  received  in  his  face  a mu»ket-ball,  the 
scar  from  w'hich  he  carried  to  his  grave.  Notwithstanding 
his  wound,  he  conducted  the  siege  of  IJlle,  and  succeeded 
in  taking  the  town  alter  nine  dav**  from  the  opening  of  the 
trenches.  Tlie  king,  who  was  presimt.  gave  him  on  thU 
ocrasion  the  appointment  of  lieutenant  in  the  French 
guanls,  together  with  a pension  and  the  more  flattering 
distinction  of  a public  eulogium. 

After  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (10G8)  he  was  oc- 
cupied in  suuerintending  the  repairs  ofthe  fortifications  of 
Flanders  and  Artois  ; ami  in  the  same  year  he  was  made 
governor  of  Lille,  the  citadel  of  which  town  he  had  con- 
stnictcd.  He  also  gave  jilan*  for  executing  new  works  in 
Provence  and  Roussillon ; and  he  went  with  M.  dc  Ixju- 
vois  to  Pie<lmont,  where  he  visited  Verruu,  Vercelli.  Turin, 
and  Pinerola,  and  suggested  projects  for  improving  their 
fortifications.  At  his  departure  the  duke  of  Savoy  pre- 
sented him  with  his  portrait  enriched  with  diamonds;  and 
on  hi*  return  from  Italy  he  went  to  superintend  the  wi>rlcji 
which  were  being  executetl  at  Dunkirk,  where  30,000  men 
were  constantly  employed  with  admirable  regularity. 

In  1672,  the  Dutch  having  united  themselves  under  the 
Prince  of  Orange  in  op]MMtion  to  France,  Louis  XIV.  pro- 
ceeded in  |K'rson  to  the  wut  of  war;  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Vauban  several  jiluccs  were  besieged  ami  taken : 
in  the  following  year  MH.'istricht  was  invested;  and  here 
Vaulian  made  a great  improvement  in  the  mode  of  con- 
ducting the  attack,  by  executing  long  trenches  connecting 
at  intervals  the  M'vcral  lines  of  approach,  and  forming 
covered  communications  by  which  tiu*  ditferent  divisions 
of  the  attacking  force  were  enabled  to  support  each  other. 
In  or  near  the  fronts  of  these  trendies  he  placetl  the  bat- 
teries destined  to  silence  the  fire  from  the  place.  Vauban 
immediately  afterwards  reconnoitred  the  fortifications  of 
Tri)ve.s,  am(  having  given  directions  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  siege,  France  lieingat  that  time  threatened  on  all  sides, 
he  proceeded  to  visit  the  fortifications  on  the  coast.  After 
giving  orders  for  the  construction  of  new  works  for  the 
defence  of  the  Isle  of  He,  he  returned  to  Flanders,  and  *uh- 
sequently  he  rejoinetl  the  king,  who  was  then  esurying  the 
war  into  Franche  Comt<^.  But  the  allies  having  in  the 
meantime  invested  Oudcnardc,  he  entered  that  place,  and 
conducteil  (he  defence  so  vigorously  that  they  were  obliged 
to  raise  the  siege  ; and  for  these  scr\  ices  he  was,  in  Hr74, 
made  brigadier  of  the  French  infantry. 

During  the  following  year  the  ainiies  of  France  were 
compelled  to  act  on  the  ileferwsive ; but  in  1076  Vauban 
besieged  Valenciennes,  and  took  the  place  after  an  aasault 
made  by  daylight,  in  opposition  to  the  opinions  of  the  ge- 
nerals ofthe  army.who  gave  the  preference  to  a night  attack. 
During  this  campaign  he  was  made  manVbal  do  camp, 
and  received  a pension,  besides  a present  from  the  king,  of 
2T),(X)0  crowns.  In  the  following  year  he  conducted  the 
siege  of  Bt.  (niislain  under  Marshal  d'Humierea,  and  the 
fall  of  that  place  was  followed  by  that  of  Ghent.  Ypres 
was  immediately  inveHtod.  ami  smm  afterwanls  taken.  At 
this  time  the  death  of  the  Chevalier  de  (MerN'ille,  who  was 
director-general  of  the  fortifications,  left  that  po*t  vacant, 
and  the  king  immediately  ^inferred  it  on  Vauban.  It  is 
said  that  at  first  he  declined  it  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
bring  him  into  close  intimacy  with  the  niinirter*.  Tlieso 
were  I^uvois  and  Colbert,  men  jealous  of  each  other;  ami 
Vauban  probably  felt  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  give 
satisfaction  to  l>oth  : he  wa.s  at  length  induced  to  accept 
the  post,  and  he  appears  by  the  uprighlnoM*  of  Ins  conduct 
to  hav'e  succeeded  in  acquiring  their  esteem. 

Tlie  peace  of  Nimeguen  (ItiuH  , which  relieved  ' auhan 
from  the  duty  of  taking  fortresses  from  the  enemy,  enabled 
him  to  direct  all  the  energies  of  his  mind  to  the  improve- 
ment of  those  which  belonged  to  hiscoimiry.  He  first  went 
to  Dunkirk,  wlierc,  by  cutting  through  the  sand-bank  which 
cliMied  the  entmnee,  and  providing  the  means  of  keeping 
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llic  channeS  op^n  I»y  throu>;li  it  a current  of  duties.  In  this  year  he  iH'jfan  llie  fortresses  of  Landau  L-n.1 

water,  lie  rendered  the  hartxjur  one  of  the  most  im]x>ttant  Ih  furt. 

in  tlje  north  of  France:  from  hence,  proceedinj  to  the  Tire  follow  ins?  year  U»HO)  Vnuhan  had  the  command  at 
aouth,  he  cave  plmis  for  enlarginc  the  lortifiealion*  of  Dunkirk,  Bersfues,  and  Ypres,  with  orders  to  enter  into 
Toulon,  and  forthe  eon»tr\ietioni  of  its  arsenal ; and  making  and  cmuluct  the  defeme  of  any  of  these  places.  shmiKl  it 
Perpignan  the  ^ntra  of  the  defence*  of  the  l‘^>tern  be  besieged ; but  no  in)estment  took  place.  During  the 
Pyrenees  he  eau>td  the  forlrchK  of  Mount  Louis  to  be  year  ICIK)  Vauban  was  rendered  incapable  of  doing  any 
const rueted.  Retimjing  to  the  north,  he  wju  employed  in  nuiitary  duty  m^consequenee  of  a severe  illness  which  he 
improving  the  eliain  of  fortres-**-*  aloug^he  frontiers  on  that  coutracti>d  while  supermteuding  the  repair»  of  the  foHifica- 
siile  : with  this  view  he  complettnl,  near  Calais  the  fori  of  tions  of  Vpres:  he  recovered  howoer,  and  next  year  he 
Neulav  and  that  of  Lakenoque,  by  which  the  commuuica-  besieged  and  took  Mons.  In  1092  the  siege  of  Xaraur  wa» 
tion  between  Ypres  ami  Menin  was  protected,  and  Cassel  formed  underthe  ordersof  the  king,and  thefirstattacks  were 
covered.  'Die  construction  of  the  work.*  of  Maubeuge  and  directed  against  fort  Guilleaume,  a strong  work  which  had 
the  repair  of  those  of  Charleuumt  served  to  secure  the  line  been  constmeted  by  the  celebrated  Coehom,  who  then  com- 
lieUveen  the  Sehcldt  and  the  Meuse,  which  was  lK*fore  im-  mandeil  it : the  fort  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  superior 
perfectly  protected  by  PhilippevilU ; and  a chain  of  new  fortune  of  Vauban,  who  succeeded  in  cutting  off  its  com* 
fortresses  clu.sing  up  the  Vo5ges  secuixHl  the  conquest  of  rauniealion  yvilh  the  town,  and  the  latter  was  soon  after- 
Alsace.  "nie  fort  of  lluninguen  near  Basle  protected  the  wanls  taken,  llic  siege  of  the  fort  and  town  lastctl  29 
fn>ntit’rof  the  Rhine  and  the  .Jura ; an«l  the  new  forts  which  days  from  the  opening  of  the  trenche*,  during  which  time 
he  caused  to  be  built  at  FrilKmrg  served  to  render  that  five  strong  sorties  were  made  by  the  garrison.  In  IGlKt  Ik* 
important  place  nearly  impregnable.  conducted  the  siege  of  t'liarleroi. 

M’hile  thecxecution  of  tlu‘s*‘ works  yvaa  in  progress,  Van-  'Hie  duke  of  Savoy  threatening  to  invade  Dauphiny. 
ban  went  again  lbSf>)  to  the  south,  where  he  funned  a Vaul>an  was  sent  into  the  south  of  France  to  ascertain  the 
plan  of  defence  for  the  ^Yo6tem  Pyrenees,  improving  the  slate  of  the  fortresses  on  that  side,  and  he  gave  plarv*  fur 
]>nrt  of  Bavonne  and  making  that  place  the  grand  de|yut,  improving  the  works  at  Briam;on;  fur  fortifying  Fenos* 

while  St.  .ft*an  Picd-dc-Port  sened  to  connect  the  line  of  trelles.  and  constructing  fort  Diiupliin.  In  161M  the  sea- 

defence  with  the  mountains  : he  also  caused  the  fort  of  ports  being  frequently  bombardeu  by  tlie  English  fleets, 
Amhi)c  to  he  constructed  for  the  purpos*-  of  defending  the  application  wa.s  made  to  ^’auhan.  who  suggested  the  for- 
mouth  of  the  Uidassoa.  In  1681  Vaunan  was  employed  in  mation  of  magazines  and  caM'mates  which  should  be  proof 
adding  new  works  to  Brest,  K<Hhftjrt,  and  other  places  for  against  the  destructive  effects  of  shells  and  red-hot  shot, 
the  protection  of  the  coast ; hut  these  works  were  ucarcely  In  1697  he  besieged  and  took  Aeth  in  a few  days  from  tlu- 
traced  when  he  was  called  upon  to  strengthea  those  of  ojveuing  of  the  trenelies.  After  the  peace  of  Kyswick, 
Stmshourg.  a free  city  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Vauban  was  employed  for  several  years  in  visiting  the 
the  French.  He  constmctiHl  the  citadel  of  that  place,  and  frontiers  and  in  forming  project*  for  the  defence  of  tlw 
connected  the  fortifications  of  the  city  with  the  right  bank  country;  and  in  the  year  1698  he  commejiccd  the  imjxirt- 
of  the  Rhine  by  means  of  fort  Kehl,  and  by  licveral  strong  ant  fortress  of  New  Hrifach. 

redoutits ; facilitating  the  arrival  of  materials  for  the  work*  Tlu-  War  of  the  Suceession  comraencihg  in  1703,  Vauban 
by  cutting  a canal  with  sluices,  the  construction  of  which  proceeded  to  Namur,  in  order  to  superintend  the  repairs 

he  superintended  in  person.  of  the  fortifications  ; and  at  this  time  the  king,  a*  a recom- 

Ilostilitic.s  breaking  out  in  1683,  Vauban  procecdt*tl  in  pense  for  his  many  services,  elevated  him  to  the  dignity  of 
the  following  year  with  the  French  anny  into  Belgium,  a marstial  of  France:  this  honour  he  at  first  declined, 
where  in  four  Jays  he  took  (’ourtray,  and  immediately  laid  urging  that  it  would  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  serve  the 
siege  to  the  strongly  fortified  city  of  Luxembourg  : this  roimtiy  by  directing  any  future  siege,  as  he  could  not  with 
place  was  also  taken,  but  not  till  all  the  resources  of  the  that  rank  act  under  a general  of  the  anny.  He  at  length 
art  of  attack  had  been  di.splaye<l : ami  it  is  said  that  on  however  accepted  it : and  he  ivadily  consented  soon  after- 
tliis  occasion  he  first  constructed  trench-cavaliers  for  the  ward*  to  conduct  the  siege  of  Old  Brisach,  under  the  orders 
jmrjKJM*  of  dislodging  the  dcfendei-s  fmm  part  of  the  of  the  young  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  pupil  of  Finflon. 
covered-way,  previously  to  an  assault  being  made.  In  'Fhis  was  one  of  the  places  which  Vauban  had  constructeil, 
reconnoitring  by  night  for  the  purpose  of  asiertaining  the  and  it  surrendered  on  the  fourteenth  day. 
iu'ight  of  the  glacis,  being  accompanied  only  by  a few  men  In  17t>6.  after  the  battle  of  Ramilic^  Ma/>>hal  Vaiilian 
at  H distance,  he  was  di-scovered  by  the  sentinels ; but  he  was  sent  to  command  at  Dunkirk  ami  on  the  coast  of  Flaii- 
was  fortunately  enabled  to  retire  in  safety,  liaying  fir4  ders.  whore  his  presence  served  to  support  the  cnei^es  of 
deceived  them  by  walking  coolly  towai-ds  them  a*  if  he  had  the  people,  who  were  much  discouraged  by  the  revc-rMS 
l>een  one  of  tltgir  own  officers.  which  the  armies  of  the  country  had  sustained  during  the 

Tlie  war  lu-ing  widdenly  terminated  in  1684,  Vauban  war.  He  succeeded  in  dissuatling  them  from  executing 
strengthened  the  fortification*  of  l4i\eml*onrg,  by  the  their  project  of  inundating  the  dutricl  in  ojxUt  to  prevent 
addition  of  a crown,  and  a hom-work  beyond  the  ravine  the  enemy  from  besieging  that  town  ; and  he  inimedialelv 
on  the  w estern  side  of  the  town  ; and,  in  order  to  become  roramenced  an  intrenched  camp,  extending  from  Dunkirk 
completely  master  of  the  course  of  the  Mo»e!U*.  he  then  to  Bergues,  by  which  the  town  was  more  eft'ectuiillv 
constructed  the  fort  called  Mount  Royal.  About  the  secured. 

same  time  he  wa*  enabled  to  display  hi*  talents  a*  a civil  Tina  was  his  last  public  work,  for  he  died,  March  30. 
engineer  by  executing,  in  j»art,  tne  magnificent  aqueduct  1707,  afler  an  illness  of  eight  days,  in  the  seventy-fourtli 
of  Maintenun,  by  which  the  waters  of  the  Enrc  were  to  be  year  of  his  age.  He  had  married  Jeanne  d’Annoi  (of  the 
conveyed  to  Vorsaillos.  In  ICKG  he  visited  the  great  canal  family  of  the  Barons  D’Kspiri,  in  Nivernois).  who  dicil 
of  I.4ingucdoc,  which  had  just  then  been  executed  ; ami  he  before  him  ; and  he  left  two  daughters,  tlie  countess  of 
is  said  to  have  suggested  some  improvements  which  w ere  Villebertin  and  the  manjuise  DXlsse. 
afterwards  adopted.  During  the  intervals  of  hU  services  in  the  field  he  em- 

Two  years  afterwards,  the  war  again  broke  out,  and  ployed  his  leisure  in  composing  his  three  principal  works  ; 
Vaulvan  was  immediately  employe*!  under  the  Dauphin,  in  these  are  entitled  ‘Traill  dc  TAtlaque  des  Places,'  ‘Traite 
conducting  the  sieges  of  PhalsJjtmrg.  Manheim,  ami  Fran-  dcs  Mines,’ and  ‘ Traill  de  la  Defense  des  Place*.’  Tlie 
kenlhal ; the  first  of  these  places,  whu»e  fortifications  he  last  was  finished  only  a short  time  Ivefore  his  death, 
had  strengthened  in  1(570.  held  out  twenty-two  days  from  Several  editions  of  these  works  have  been  pub)i«died,  and 
the  time  of  opening  the  trenche.*  : and  most  of  the  en-  the  best  is  that  of  Foissae,  Paris,  1796.  During  his  life  he 
gjneers  under  his  onb*r*  being  killed  or  woundetl,  the  duty  also  found  time  to  write  a great  number  of  memoirs  on 
of  superintending  the  operations  fell  almost  wholly  on  various  subjects ; and  near  the  end  of  his  days  he  collected 
himself.  Tliis  ye.ir  he  wa,^  m.ade  lieutenant-general,  and  them  in  twehe  folio  Yolumes  (.MS.).  He  entitled  tliem 
the  king  in  a complimentaiy  letter  recommended  him  to  be  his  ‘Oisivet^s;’  and  among  them  is  a paper  on  the  bIiu.scs 
careful  of  his  life  for  the  g«>od  of  the  serv  ice.  'fhe  Dauphin,  practised  in  collecting  the  tlixme  ; one  on  the  limits 
a-sa  token  of  regard,  pifsented  him  with  four  piecesof  can-  of  ceolesiastical  power  in  temporal  matters;  one  on  the 
non  fur  his  ChSleau  de  Hazoche.  It  is  saitl  to  have  heen  cultivation  of  fore*t-lamls ; and  several  on  finance,  on  geo- 
at  the  siege  of  Phalsbourg  that  Vauban  first  nut  in  pme-  graphy,  and  on  different  jiarts  of  the  mathoinatit-s:  there 
lice  the  method  of  ricochet  firing  ; and  that  ne  pressed  is  also  a memoir  conceniing  a project  forjoining  the  canal* 
the  orjjanization  of  a corpa  of  sappers  expressly  for  siege  of  maritime  Flanders  with  tiic  Lvs,  the  Dcule,  the  Scarpo, 
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and  the  Scheldt ; and  one  concemin;;  the  defence  of  PanH. 
In  con.se([uence  of  the  disaisters  experienced  during  the 
campaign  of  1706.  the  kini?  oontemplated  abandoning  hiij 
capital  and  retiring  behind  the  Loire  ; and  on  thia  oeca»ion 
Vauban  MTote  the  jnemolr  last  mentioned,  in  which  he 
pointed  out  the  importance  of  preser\inq:  Parii.  and  the 
possibility  of  defendm?  it.  adding  a plan  of  the  fortifica- 
tions which  he  proposed  to  ooivstnict  for  its  defence.  Tins 
memoir  was  puI>lislH*d  in  1H21. 

Fontenclle,  in  summing  upthe  nuHlary  actions  of  Vauban, 
observes  that  he  superintended  the  repairs  of  300  old  for- 
trewes,  and  executed  33  new  ones;  that  he  conducted  53 
sieges,  many  of  them  under  the  eye  of  the  king,  and  that 
he  was  presetd  at  MO  vigorous  actions.  He  was  imieh 
beloved  by  his  soldien*,  who  obeyed  him  willingly,  both 
from  the  confidence  which  they  placed  in  him.  and  from 
the  knowledge  that  he  avoided  exposing  them  as  much 
a,s  the  goo<l  of  the  service  would  permit.  At  the  siege  of 
f’ambray  the  king,  by  the  advice  of  the  persons  about  him, 
was  on  the  point  of  ordering  that  an  assault  should  take 
place,  at»d  that  the  garrison  should  be  pul  to  the  sword  : 
Vauban  alone  opposed  this  advice,  o!»crving  that  it  would 
be  preferable  to  save  one  hundred  French  trooi«»  than  to 
destroy  !tOOO  of  the  allies  ; and  the  king  had  the  good  sense 
to  abandon  the  idea.  I’hc  humanity  of  Vauban's  character 
i.s  also  manifest  in  the  effort  which'he  made  to  induce  the 
king  to  re-establish  the  Edict  of.Vantos:  unhappily,  the 
bigotrv*  of  the  king  or  the  influence  of  the  priesthood  ren- 
dered nU  representations  on  this  point  fniillcss.  He  had 
no  constant  M'stem  in  fortifying  places,  and  he  appears  to 
have  followetl  in  some  rvsjjectB  the  metliod  of  the  Italian 
engineers : what  are  called  his  three  systems  have  been 
formed  since  hU  death,  from  a diligent  study  of  the  works 
which  he  executed  at  different  times.  In  1003  the  Order 
of  8t.  Louis  was  founded,  chiefly  bv  the  advice  of  Vauban, 
who  \va.s  immediately  invested  with  the  dignity  of  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Order,  he  l>eing  one  of  the  sev  en  to  whom 
that  dignity  was  at  first  confinc<L  Wlun  the  Academic 
de.s  Sciences  was  renewed,  in  IGOD,  Vauban  was  appointed 
one  of  its  honorary  members ; and  Fontenclle  oW'rves 
that  no  one  better  deserved  this  distinction,  since  no  one 
had  more  completely  rendered  science  subservient  to  the 
benefit  of  mankind. 

Ilesidcs  the  ‘ Elogc’  by  Fontenelle,  in  his  ‘ HLstoire  du 
Kcnouvellement  de  I’Acadf'mie,'  we  have  an  account  of 
Vauban’s  life  in  an  ‘ Kloge  ’ Ijy  Carnot ; and  another  by 
M.  Noel  in  1730:  the  former  gained  the  prize  proposed 
by  the  Academie  dc  Dijon  in  and  the  latter  that 

which  was  proposed  by  the  Acadi^mic  Fnunjaise  in  17tV>. 

It  is  remarkable  that  little  is  known  of  the  collateral 
branches  of  the  family  of  Vauban:  one  of  hU  gmnd- 
nephews  wn.s  a licul.-gcneral  and  governor  of  Belliune ; 
and  the  son  of  this  officer,  afler  having  scrvefl  in  America 
under  Kochambeau,  and  subsequently  in  La  Vcndfic,  died 
ut  Paris  in  IHIG. 

VAUCHEK,  JEAN  IMEUUf;  professor  of  liistori- 
cal  theology  at  Geneva.  Although  a preacher  and  a 
teacher  of  theolug)',  he  is  belter  known  lor  his  works  on 
botany.  Alplion.^e  de  Candolle,  in  a notice  of  the  life  and 
writings  of  ^ aucluT,  attributes  his  love  of  natural  history 
indirectly  to  his  possession  of  the  chair  of  historical  theo- 
logy. For  he  says,  ‘ the  recital  of  so  much  strife  caused 
by  unintelligible  questions,  of  so  many  wars  and  persecxi- 
tions  brought  about  by  theological  dogmas,  was  likely  to 
proiluce  this  effect  upon  an  upright  and  enlightened  man.’ 
The  first  work  on  botany  puldishcd  by  Vauchcr  was  on 
the  family  of ‘Confervsc,’ the  phenomena  of  whose  s]>orulcs 
excited  his  attention.  This  \va.s  pubhsluul  at  Paris,  in 
IfttM),  and  entitled  ‘ Memoire  snrles  Grains  des  Conferves,' 
•Ito.  He  continued  his  researches  upon  the  family  of 
plants,  to  which  he  had  already  directed  his  attention,  ami, 
in  18tK),  published  his  I’.istory  of  fresh-water  Conferva 
{Hisinir^  rfe*  Cottfervet  dtuiu  ^ouce,  &.C.),  a work  which 
lias  long  been  held  in  the  highest  estimation,  and  which 
laid  the  foundation  for  all  subsequent  labours  in  this  de- 
partment of  botany.  His  rtmarkH  on  the  rcproduclion  and 
growth  of  the  various  species  of  Confervit*  tW-l  fell  under 
his  oWrvation  were  correct,  nor  li:is  much  advance  been 
made  in  this  department  of  botany  since  his  day.  For 
although  suliscquent  algologUts  have  added  greatly  to  the 
lists  of  species  of  Algrp.  they  have  done  much  Ie!=s  towards 
the  elucidation  of  their  functions.  Vaucher  «d.'sequciitly 
pursued  hU  researches  on  the  stmeture  and  functions  of 
P.  G.»  No.  1C3G. 
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several  of  the  geneia  and  Vpecio*  of  Crvptogamic  plants. 
The  result  of  his  obscnatious  wa.s  published  in  several 
papers  in  the  ‘ Afemoirs  of  the  Society  of  Natural  HUtory 
and  Physics  of  Geneva.’  He  also  ]mblished  at  Paris,  in 
1H*27,  a work  on  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  Oro- 
banches,  which  was  illustrated  with  15  lithographs  of  dis- 
sections of  these  plant*.  In  IfCHhe  published  a monograph 
on  the  natural  order  Equisetacea*.  Although  his  published 
observations  on  plant.s  iipto  thistime  had  been  forlhu  mo.st 
part  confined  to  the  lower  orders,  he  had  all  his  life  been 
more  or  Ie^s  preparing  for  a great  work  on  the  physiology 
of  plants  in  general,  llic  first  i>art  of  this  work  was  piib- 
ludied  in  IKIO,  but  finding  that  the  plan  on  which  he  had 
commenced  it  was  too  extensive,  he  deferred  any  further 
publication  of  the  work  till  it  was  completed  in  1841. 
when  it  ap|H.'ared  at  Paiis,  in  4 vola.  Hvo.,  entitled  ‘His- 
toire  Physiologitpic  des  Plantes  d’Kuropc,  on  Exposition 
des  PhenomCnca  qu’elles  prfeentent  dans  lea  diverses 
Pf-riodes  de  leur  IVveloppcmeut.’  He  reccivcil  the  first 
complete  copy  of  this  woik  on  hU  death-bed.  and  he  em- 
ployed the  few  remaining  davTi  that  his  strength  permitted 
in  sending  some  copie.s  to  nis  friend*.  The  work  was 
dedicated  toCharlcs Albert. Prince  of  Carignano, now*  king 
of  Sardinia,  who  was  one  of  his  former  pupils. 

The  design  and  execution  of  thia  vvorK  arc  novel.  In 
describing  the  structure  and  functions  of  plants,  species, 
or  small  groups  of  si>ecies  are  taken,  and  are  studied  In- 
dependently ot  other  plants,  for  the  purpose  of  arriving 
at  their  individual  peculiarities.  His  leading  idea  in  the 
olist'rvations  contained  in  this  work  is,  that  the  species, 
genera,  and  families  of  plants  have  distinctive  physio- 
logical as  well  as  structural  characters.  Tiic  labour  re- 
quired for  this  work  was  immense,  and  only  a long  lifo 
could  have  enabled  him  to  do  it ; but  it  was  with  Vaueher 
a labour  of  love,  and  he  appears  to  have  pursued  it 
without  regard  to  fame  or  rewartl.  His  observations  arc  of 
course  confined  to  plants  which  ho  had  observed  in  a liv- 
ing state,  and  which  could  only  comprehend  a small  por- 
tion of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  His  general  views  in 
this  work  are  not  always  free  from  error,  nor  is  his  termi- 
nology so  coiTect  as  is  required  at  the  present  day ; but 
whatever  may  be  the  faultincss  of  his  generalizations,  or 
want  of  accuracy  in  the  use  of  terms,  there  iH  every 
reason  to  believe,  from  the  correctness  of  his  former  ob- 
servations, that  this  work  is  entitled  to  tile  confidence  of 
the  botanist,  'file  short  time  that  this  work  has  been  ptili- 
lishcd  will  not  permit  us  to  speak  more  positively:  al- 
ready some  of  Ills  views  have  excited  attention  amongst 
botanists  on  the  Continent ; and  Alphonse  de  CandoHc, 
vrliilst  he  differs  from  Vaucher  in  some  of  his  conclusions, 
plates  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  his  ot’ser- 
vations.  Many  parts  of  the  work  too  were  finished  when 
botany  was  nuich  less  advanced  than  at  the  present  day, 
and  cHmsequently  display  deficient  knowledge  of  modern 
observation.  Vaueher,  with  TX*  Saiusiire  and  others,  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  (Jenova  Society  of  Natural  His- 
tory and  Phy^ics.  He  died  at  a very  advanced  age  in  the 
year  li^l,  belovetl  and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him. 
A genus  of  confervoid  plants  was  named  in  honour  of  him 
‘Vaueheria,’  Ijy  Dc  Candolle. 

(Hischoff,  Cehrburh  drr  Hniauik ; Alphonse  de  Can- 
dolle, Dh  thf^  and  n/  Vaucher,  tran-slatcd 

in  the  ‘ Annals  of  Nat.  HUt.,‘  vol-  x.,  from  the  Htbliothe>im 
VniversrUe.^ 

VAUCHE'RI.\.  a genus  of  plants  belonging  to  tho  in- 
articulate Alga*,  named  arter  prolcssor  Vaucher  of  Ge- 
neva. This  genus  belongs  to  the  tribe  Siphoncsi’.  and  was 
formed  by  Dc  Candolle  from  Vaucher’*  genus  lu-togjierma. 
Tlie  fronds  or  filaments  are  aggregated,  tubular,  con- 
tinuous, caiiiilniy.  and  coloured  by  an  internal  green  co- 
loured ma.ss.  The  fniclification  consists  of  dark  green 
homogeneous  vesicles,  which  are  attached  to  the  filaments. 
The  species  are  found  in  pools  and  ditches  and  stagnant 
waters,  on  damp  giound,  and  on  the  mud  of  salt-water 
rivers,  and  in  the  sea. 

V.  (UchofouM,  largf  dichotomous  Vaueheria,  ha.s  diiho- 
tomous  filament*,  witli  solitaiy,  glob<«e,  sessile  vei*icle.s. 
'Hiis  is  one  of  the  most  common  of  the  species,  and  is 
found,  in  spring  and  summer,  in  pools  and  ditches  of  fre.sh 
water,  and  Mr.  Berkley  has  found  a variety  in  the  sea.  It 
is  one  of  the  largest  oithis  genus,  its  filaments  being  often 
more  than  a foot  long,  and  filling  up  the  ditches  on  ac- 
count of  their  number. 
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/'.  Di/ltrifuit,  Dilhvvn’s  Vauchcrirt, has  hrauchctl.  Hevii- 
oso  filament-s  wUh  ijlolw>se,  lateral,  st-^sile  %o>icU-s.  TliU 

s])ecie»  ii*  common  on  the  irround  in  damp  f>ituations.  fomi- 
a thin  inlneate  fleece  of  a sreen  colour. 
f'.  r/ai'(if>t,  clubbed  Vavieheria.  has  short  filaments  ler- 
nunatin^  with  a Ncsielc,  which  contain  the  sporiilcs.  This 
species  dws  not  appear  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. It  inhabits  ditches  of  clear  water,  and  is  inler^tiiiff  ■ 
on  uccount  of  the  observations  made  vipon  it  by  Unper. 
Whilst  examininp  this  plant,  he  found  that  the  vesicular  | 
summits  had  the  power  of  contraction,  and  that  by  this  ' 
procev>  they  expelled  the  contained  s|>oni]cs,  which  alter  i 
tlieir  expulsion  ascended  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  ‘ As 
I eoniimied  my  ohsetwation,’  says  Unper,  * I hapiH-ncd  to  j 
look  nt  the  surfaee  of  Wie  w,ater,  am!  was  not  a little  as-  i 
totUAbisl  to  fuul  it  colored,  especially  towards  the  sitle  of  j 
the  vase,  with  inimite  clobules,  unequal  Imth  in  colour  i 
and  size.  Many  of  them  swam  freely  here  ond  there.  I 
raovinp  at  their  option,  in  one  way  or  another,  retiiinp  and  j 
approachim;  one  another,  clidinp  round  plolmle*  that  were  I 
motionless,  stoppinp  and  apain  settinp  Ibemselves  in  mo-  _ 
lion,  exiictly  like  animated  l>einir'.  (’onjecturine  the  j 
identity  of  the  preen  plolmlcs  that  i>oasessed  motion  with  • 
those  that  Iiad  none,  I immediately  beiran  to  examine  ! 
whence  thi^sc  infiisory  animalcules  derived  their  oripiii.  i 
and  what  relation  they  Inire  to  the  preen  plobule  and  the  | 
fructification  of  the  confena.  The  next  day  I perceived  j 
a preat  number  of  plobuies  apprepaied  aroiiiui  the  bubbles  | 
of  pas  disenpaped  from  the  conferxa,  and  floatiiip  at  the  I 
surfaee.  'rhere  were  some  of  them  of  a dark  preen  colour,  j 
and  either  round  or  elonpated,  others  more  tran-pareiit,  I 
humid,  and  with  one  or  two  appeiidapes  di\erpinp  from  or  i 
at  ripht  anples  with  e.'ich  other:  these  were  evidently! 
l»lants  in  a slate  of  perniination ; other  plobuies  apnin  ' 
were  oval,  very  dark  at  one  extremity,  and  almost  fians-  j 
jiarent  at  llie  other;  these  swam  about  freely.  M’ilhin  i 
the  spare  of  one  hour,  I laicceeded  in  tracinp  not  only  the  ■ 
diminution  of  vitality  and  death  of  the  infusoria,  but  also  i 
the  8ul>»e<juent  development  of  the  dead  animals  into 
perminniinp  plants  in  such  a manner  as  to  establish  the  _ 
truth  of  the  fact.’  f.l/ap.  o/*  Ao/.  //«/,,  vol.  i.)  These  ^ 
curious  phenomena  have  not  been  obserxed  in  other  Van-  i 
cheriir,  althnuph  similar  motions  have  been  observed  in  ! 
the  5|Hirulesof  other  ConfcrvfP.  There  are  nine  species  of  ■ 
the  penus  Vaucheria  found  in  Great  Britain. 

^‘A^<.'KL'SK,  a department  in  the  south  of  France,  ; 
hounded  on  the  north  by  the  department  of  Drume,  on  [ 
the  east  by  that  of  Basses  Alpes:  on  the  south  by  that  of  ' 
Bouches  du  Rhone,  from  whieh  it  is  semrated  by  the  I>ii- 
ranee ; on  the  west  by  that  of  Garxl ; ami  on  the  north-west, 
for  a very  short  distance,  bv  that  of  Ard^che ; from  the  laat  . 
two  it  is  separated  by  the  llhone.  Its  form  approximates  j 
to  an  oval,  havinp  its  lonper  diameter  from  north-west  to  ■ 
south-east,  from  the  bank  of  the  UhQne  north  of  Ia  Palud, 
to  that  oftlu*  Durance  at  the  junction  of  the  Venlon.  t>ft 
miles;  and  its  shorter  diameter  or  breadth,  from  south-' 
west  to  north-east,  from  the  junction  of  the  Durance  with  * 
the  Rhflnc  t>e!ow  Avipnon,  to  the  border  of  tlic  depart-  ' 
nient  of  Drome,  miles.  It  is  comprehended  between- 
4't*  38*  ami  -t4“  27'  N.  lat.,  and  between  4*  -M)'  and  5®  40' 
K.  lonp.  The  area  is  estimated  at  Bf45  M{uarc  miles,  ; 
which  is  not  much  above  half  of  the  averape  area  of  the  ■ 
Frciieh  departments,  and  is  just  atrout  equal  to  the  area  of 
the  Knplisn  county  of  Salop:  the  population  in  IK'.S)  was 
in  IKD.  i>35),n3;  and  in  IKW.  240,071.  ahowinp 
an  increase  in  the  last  five  years  of  (51^)8.  or  between  2*5 
and  3 jier  cent.,  and  gix'inp  1K3  inhabitants  to  a square 
mile.  In  amount  of  jKipulation  it  falls  voi^’  far  short  of 
the  ax  crape  of  the  departments,  but  in  density  of  |>opula- 
tion  it  exeeeils  them ; and  in  both  amount  and  density  of 

{mpiilation  exceeds  the  KnpUsh  county  with  which  *xx-e 
lave  compared  it.  Avipnon,  tjie  chief  town,  is  3A(J  miles 
in  a direct  line  sonlli-soiith-east  of  Paris,  or  432  mile*  by 
the  road  Ihroiiph  Sens,  Aiixerre,  I.von,  Valence,  and 
Oranpe  ; in  43®  57'  N.  lat.  and  4"  48'  K.  Jonp. 

Tile  eastern  side  of  the  department  is  mountainous : the 
raonntaiiis  of  I.nre.  whieh  separate  the  department  of 
llaules  Aljies  from  that  ofDr«'mc,  enter  this  dejiartment 
on  the  north-east  side,  xvherc  they  ri-H*  to  the  heipht  of 
alxMil  .Vjtx)  feet,  and  arc  etniiiectwl  with  Mont  Ventoux, 
xx-hic1i  has  an  elevation  of  tr4it  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
see.  This  eastern  ride  of  the  department  i.s  nrcupied  by 
the  secondary  peoiopical  formations  wliicli  inturxcne  be- 


tween the  cretaceous  and  caiboniiVrous  proujjs.  Tlie  west- 
ern and  south-western  sides,  where  the  hill*  subside,  and 
plains  extend  alonp  th.e  bank.*  of  the  Hh5nc  and  the  Du- 
rance, are  occupied  by  the  tertiary  formations.  Tlie  mine- 
ral xvcalth  of  the  department  i»  not  prent.  Tlien;  are  four 
pit*  for  lipnite,  of  which  one  is  woiked.  and  yieldetl,  in 
1834.  4131  ton>,  x-alucd  at  Tm.  4</.  jier  ton:  it  pave  em- 
ployment to  21  workmen.  Tlicre  xvas  at  the  same  time 
one  liiniare  for  smelt  iiip  iron.  Pottcis’  clay  is  nbiimlant ; 
am!  there  are  plaster-pit*.  limcstone-quarTies,  luid  quniticK 
of  excellent  freestone.  Peat  is  found,  but  is  not  dup  for 
fuel.  Tliere  are  several  mmetnl  hj.rings,  but  none  of  any 
note. 

llie  department  belonps  wbully  to  the  basin  of  the 
Uhfim*.  xvhich  floxvs  alonp  its  wcstcni  boundnrv,  as  it*  Iti- 
butary  the  Ditmnoc  does  aUmp  the  Muithom.  ^e  Rhone 
IS  the  only  naxipable  river;  for  the  Ihiranee  has  too  rapid 
a current,  and  a channel  too  much  ob^t^ucted  with  islands, 
to  be  navipable.  I,arpe  rafts  are  formed  of  the  timber 
floated  down  the  stream  from  the  well-xvooded  (li.slricts 
about  its  upper  waters  ; and  the  ]>roduce  of  the  country  i> 
HometimcH  transmitted  on  these  rads  to  the  neiphbourhood 
of  Avipnon.  The  otlier  rivers  of  the  department  are  the 
I^z,  which  belonpii  jiartly  to  the  department  of  DrTnnc,  the 
.\ipu(*s  and  the  Sorpues  (xvith  its  .amiients  the  Nesque,  the 
Auzon.  and  the  Ouveze  or  Auvaise'i,  all  three  tributaries  of 
the  Rhone  ; and  the  Caiilon  or  C'alnvon  and  the  Leze.  tri- 
Imlaries  of  the  Durance.  Tlie  leiiplh  of  the  navipation  of 
the  Rluinc  bolonpinp  to  this  dc]mrlment  is  estimated  a* 
about  31  or  35  miles.  Tliere  are  no  navigable  canals,  hut 
a number  of  canals  for  the  ptirpt»s(*  of  inipation. 

The  fountain  or  spring  of  ^■sul^lu^e.  to  which  the  verse* 
and  letters  of  Petrarch  haxe  given  celebrity  [Pi-.tk.xrc\, 
FRAxr’Esco],  and  fioiii  which  the  department  tak'es  its 
name,  is  the  source  of  the  Sorpues:  it  rises  in  a eaxern 
in  the  secluded  valley  of  Vauclusc  ‘vallis  clausa')  tnidxvay 
between  Apt  and  Avipnon.  Tlie  sprinp  is  sufficiently 
copious  to  form  at  oiiee  a stream  capable  of  bearinp  a 
boat.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  fountain  a column 
was  ereefed  in  180J  by  the  ‘ Acaih^mie  dc  Vauclusc’  of 
Avipnon  ; it  bears  in  pilt  letters  the  simple  inscription  ‘ a 
Petrarque’  ^‘to  Petrarch').  Not  far  distant  from  tlie  foun- 
tain is  the  villapo  of  Vauclusc,  in  which  Pctiareh  lived  ; 
and  betxvecn  the  village  and  the  fountain  is  an  old  castle 
or  mansion,  formerly beloiipinp  tothe  bi.sboji»of(’availlon, 
in  whieh  the  poet  frequently  ri*sidt'd.  and  xxhich  has  derived 
from  that  circumstance  the  name  of  ‘ Petrarch's  Castle.' 

The  number  of  • routes  royales,’  or  povemment  mails  on 
1st  January,  lKf7,  was  four,  hnxinp  an  apprepate  length  as 
follow* in  repair,  22  miles ; out  of  repair,  1 1 ; un1inish(-d. 
23  : — total,  .5(1.  Tlie  principal  mad  i&  tliat  from  Pari*  and 
Lyon  to  Aix  and  Marseille,  which  enters  the  department 
on  the  north  side  near  La  Pnlud,  and  passes  throupli  Mont- 
drapon,  Momas,  Piolcne,  Oranpe,  Courthezon,  Bedarides, 
Sorpues.  and  Avipnon  : this  is  a first-class  road.  A second- 
das*  road,  crowing  the  Uh<5nc  al  Lc  Pont  St.  Esprit,  jnum-s 
through  thi*  northeni  portion  of  the  department  by  Bol- 
l^ne.  and  enter*  the  department  of  Drome:  it  then  c^o^*c* 
that  of  TIautes  Alpes.  and  run*  bv  Mont  Genevre  to  Turin. 
Tlie  departmental  roads  had,  at  tfic  same  period,  an  appre- 
pnte  lenpth  of  2!)1  miles,  namely,  171  mile.*  in  repair,  30 
out  0*' repair,  and  30  untinislied. 

The  climate  is  on  the  whole  temperate  and  healthy ; the 
variations  of  the  xveather  are  however  rapid  ; tempests  are 
frequent,  and  the  hail  i*  onen  destructive  to  vcgctntiim. 
Occasionally  there  are  years  marked  by  extreme  and 
long-coiitimied  drought. 

The  area  of  the  dcjindmcnt  may  be  given  in  round  num- 
bers at  8(XMX)0  acre*;  of  which' about  31KI.(XX)  acres,  or 
nearly  one-lialf,  are  under  the  plough  : but  from  the  puor- 
nes*  of  the  soil  the  produce  in  grain  is  not  sufficient  fortlie 
consumption  of  the  department : of  the  coni  grown,  rve 
and  barley  form  an  umisually  large  proportion.  Tfic 
meadow-lands  are  not  extensive,  they  occupy  only  about 
15.(.K10  acres : but  the  heath*  and  ojien  pa.sturc*  amount  to 
about  ncr«**.  Tliere  are  miinerou*  flocks  of  sheep, 

but  of  a verv' inferior  breed.  Tlie  aw  and  the  mule  aie 
much  employed  in  ngiicnltural  labour.  The  vineyanls 
occupy  an  area  of  TlMSK)  .aiTi’s:  the  w ine  produeeil  i-«  ge- 
nerally deep-i’oloiircd  and  lu-ady,  hot  of  inferit>r  quality, 
and  not  suited  for  exportation.  ''Hie  best  are  the  red  wine* 
of  ( '“■teau-lmilf*,  (Mnltenuncur,  an«l  Sorpues.  Ttie  oreharo*- 
and  ganlen-ground*  occupy  1 1.UX)  aerv*  : the  department 
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yii'lds  ahun<l;uice  oroUv(‘A,  alnionilii,  ami  wamufs : g^ikhI 
poai>s  pL’iiciu's,  plumH,  aphcota,  figs,  and  melons.  Satlron, 
madder,  arUchokes.  aiUM*.  coriander,  fustic,  the  yellow 
grain  of  Avignon  (the  pnxluce  of  a species  of  buckthorn\ 
and  the  c^ergr^en  oak  are  cultivated.  The  silkworm  is 
extensively  reared,  and  honey  and  wax  arc  abundant. 
Tlie  womlliinds  ocenpy  above  i.’aKtKX)  aeres. 

'Hie  department  is  dividc<l  into  four  arrondissemeiits,  as 
follows : — 


Aira  lu 
S|.1M0 

ArcOD<iB»tftaeut.  S.lu4tiMi. 

. . S VV.  I'ta 

Afrt.  . . . .'‘.r..  Mi 

Car|»-iitt««  . (Vnlwlan-1  S.E.  .I-O 

or4(.K»-  . . .N.aBiiN.\v.  srr 


(an-  Cnm.  fofuiatian. 
lout.  aauiM-s.  Is3l.  IKJil. 

5 20  (15.9M  C^.S.iO 

i so  .'v.2-15  S6.1U9 

5 31,-.-.;  • 5.v;0j 
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In  the  nriondi^semeut  of  Avignon  are  the  following 
towns: — Avignon,  population  in  ISUI,  25.U50  for  the 
town,  or  29,K><i>  for  the  whole  commune  ; in  IKMi.  31,7rt0 
for  the  commune  [Avignon],  on  the  Ithone  ; Couithrzon, 
|«»p.  2235  for  the  town,  or  :t05:Hbr  the  whole  commune; 
Hixlnriden,  pop.  IH95  for  the  town,  or  2215  for  the  whole 
commune  ; and  Sorgues,  pop.  1KS4  for  the  town,  or  2518 
for  the  whole  comtinim* — all  on  the  road  (Vom  l*aristo  Avig- 
non ; (’avail  Ion.  pop,  :tS45  for  the  town,  or  CUl  I for  the  whole 
commune  fC  vvaiu.on],  on  the  T^urance ; and  Thor,  and 
I.isle  Of  L'lle,  imp.  4717  for  the  town,  or  (kk52  for  thewhole 
commune,  on  the  Sorgues,  C’ourthf'zon  or  ('ourth^.son  is  a 
walled  town,  and  has  in  its  vicinity  a lake  of  salt  water,  on 
the  banks  of  which  maritime  plants  grow:  yet  the  nearest 
part  of  the  Mediterranean  is  not  loss  than  44  or  4,5  miles 
distant.  There  are  no  hsh  in  the  lake.  Hedarides  or  1)6- 
darrides  is  on  the  <)uv6zc,  over  which  there  is  a good 
bridge  ; and  Sorgues  is  on  the  Sorgues.  from  which  it  ha.-» 
its  name:  Smgues  is  waUed;  and  there  are  two  towers 
remaining  of  an  old  cattle  of  the  popes : there  are  a paper- 
mill  and  a mndder'inanufactora' : trade  is  ennied  on  in 
wine  and  brandy.  Lisle  or  L’ife  is  on  an  island  of  the 
Sorgues : it  was  originally  a hamlet  inhabited  by  fisher- 
nicn,  but  became  important  from  having  been  mnSe  bytlie 
iuhabitanU  of  some  neighbouring  towns  a place  of  refuge 
from  the  brigands  who  then  infeMtcd  the  country.  Tlu* 
townsmen  manufacture  woollen  yam.  blankets,  woollen 
stuffs,  silk,  and  leather,  and  tmde  in  Kilk,  oil,  wine,  and 
madder : they  have  four  yearly  fairs  for  horsi**,  mules, 
hheep,  silk,  and  manufactured  goo<U. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Apt  are  the  following  : — .\nt, 
population  in  1831,4315  for  the  town,  or  5707  for  tne 
whole  commune ; in  IKkl,  ISU5M  for  the  comimme  [Aft], 
on  the  CaUvon  or  Cnulon ; St.  Saturnin.  Gordcs.  and 
(.'oignac,  to  the  north  of  that  river;  Menerbes,  llonieux, 
•Snignon,  and  Ckicuitm,  between  the  ('aiilon  and  the 
Dunincc  : and  (Jadenct,  pop.  2280  for  the  town,  or  25tX5 
for  the  whole  commune,  and  Purtuis,  pop.  370-t  for  the 
town,  or  I52ri  for  the  whole  commune,  on  or  ntiar  the 
Durance.  Gorde.s  has  four  yearly  fairs  for  cattle  and  hard- 
wares. At  Pertnis,  woollen  yam,  brandy,  and  earthen- 
ware are  m-ade  ; and  there  is  a commercial  tribunal.  i 

In  the  arrondissment  of  t’arpentra.s  are— t’arpentras, 
|M»p.  in  1831,  02iU  for  the  town,  or9Hl7  forthe  whole  com- 
mune ; in  022-1  for  the  commune  [Carpkntras],  on 
the  Anzon ; Monteux.  pop.  210G  for  the  town,  or  4700  for 
the  wlnde  commune  ; Mozan,  pop.  2670  for  the  town,  or 
3H51  for  the  whole  commune ; and  Mourmoiron  or  Mor- 
nioiron,  pop.  150C  for  the  town,  or  2097  for  the  whole 
commune,  on  the  same  river:  Sarrians;  Caromb,  pop.  : 
2238  for  tlic  town,  or  2552  for  the  whole  commune;  and  ! 
Dedoin.  on  affluents  of  the  Ouviizo  ; and  Pemes,  pop.  3201  j 
forthe  town,  or  4593  for  the  whole  commune;  VencRque,  and 
Sault — all  three  on  the  Nesque.  Monteux  has  a madder-mill. 
M.ozan  has  the  ruins  of  some  Uomnn  buildings,  ami  a num- 
ber of  pleasant  countiy-hou.H«s.  Mormoiroii  is  walled,  ami 
has  narrow  gloomy  streets ; the  principal  houses  are  out- 
side of  the  walls : it  U in  a pleasant  conntiy’.  Sarrians  is 
in  the  midst  of  a silk-growing  district ; Caromb  in  a wine, 
oil,  and  nulse  district : there  is  a strong  cadle  in  the  latter 
town,  venesque  or  Venastjue  ha.s  a very  antient  Church, 
which  has  been  commonly,  but  erroneously,  supposed  to 
have  been  a temple  of  Diana.  At  Pemes  trade  is  carried 
in  silk,  oil,  and  saflVon.  It  was  the  native  place  of  the 
celebrated  preacher  Kl6chier.  Sault  U in  too  elevated  a 
rite  to  admit  of  the  cultivation  of  the  olive ; but  the  nml- 


’ berry  is  cultivated,  and  a great  number  of  silkwoiras  are 
[ rearetl  in  (lie  vicinity  : the  fh.stillntioii  of  scented  walcis  U 
; carried  on  in  the  town. 

j In  the  arrondissement  of  Orange  are— Orange,  pop.  in 
IWI.  C21 1 for  the  town,  or  912:)  tor  the  whole  coimmme  ; 
in  IKW,  Rh74  for  the  commune  [Or.sngr]  ; Li  Palud, 
Munt-di-agon,  Mamas,  .and  Piulene,  on  the  road  from  I'ai  is 
to  Avignon  ; BoUilne,  pop.  2779  for  the  town,  or  4(>72  lor 
{ the  whole  comimme,  on  the  Lez;  Valr6as,  pop.  2883  for 
I the  town,  or  4348  for  the  whole  commune,  ontlieCorronne, 
a feeder  of  the  Ia;z  : Vaison.  on  the  Ouveze  ; Malaucdnc, 
iMip.  2209  for  the  town,  or  3009  forthe  whole  commune, 
oetween  the  Ouvilze  and  the  .\uzon ; and  Caderouse,  pop. 
1911  for  the  town,  or  3169  for  the  whole  eonnimne ; amt 
riidteaimeuf,  on  the  Ulu'me.  I>a  Palud  is  a small  town, 
walled,  situated  at  some  distance  from  the  Rhi5nc,  but  liable 
to  injury  from  the  overflowing  of  that  river.  Mont-dragon, 
^fo^nas,  and  Piolene  or  l*iolenc,  are  small  walled  towns  of 
nearly  the  same  size,  and  each  commanded  by  a limestone 
«M‘k  surmounted  by  a ruined  castle.  It  was  from  the 
rock  of  Momas  that  the  ferivcious  Des  Adrets  forced  liis 
priwners  to  leap,  in  the  religions  waw  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  In  or  near  Piolene,  coal  (or  perhajw  lignite),jel, 
and  pipe-clay  were  or  are  dug ; some  silk  is  thrown  ; and 
eonsnlerahle  tmde  in  com,  wine,  fruit,  and  silk  is  carried 
on.  DollOne  U built  on  the  slope  of  a hill : the  townsmen 
are  engaged  in  throwing  silk  and  in  dyeing.  Numerous 
lemains  of  antiiniity  have  been  dug  up  near  the  town. 
Valnbw  or  ^’anreas  was  the  birth-place  of  Cardinal  Maury. 
Vaison  has  an  antient  bridge  over  the  Oiivfize,  of  one  arch 
and  of  considerable  width,  evidently  of  Roman  constnic- 
tion  ; the  nunains  of  an  ampbitheatn* ; an  antient  temple, 
believed  to  have  been  sacred  to  Diana,  and  afterwards 
conveiied  into  a cha^nd  ; some  remains  of  a quay-wall  along 
the  bank  of  the  river,  and  various  other  fragments  of  Ko- 
man  buildings  : and  an  antient  cathedral,  some  portions  of 
which  are  probably  a.s  old  as  the  tenth  ecntiu}',  with  a 
cloister.  ISiosaic  pavements  have  been  discovered  in  the 
neighiwurhood  of  the  town.  Vaison  w jis  the  Vasio  of  the 
Roman.s.  It  was  plundered  several  times  by  the  barbariaii> 
who  overran  the  We.dem  Kmpirc ; and  was  aitorward* 
nuHCit  by  Raymond  \T.,  Count  of  Toulouse,  towards  the 
end  of  the  twelt^h  centui^'.  Malauci^ne  h:u  silk-mills,  oil- 
milU,  copper-works,  and  a paper-mill.  Caderouse  or  Ca- 
j derousse,  hassilk-mill^  and  is  in  the  midst  of  a country  pro- 
' ductive  in  wheat,  silk,  and  madder.  Near  Chateauneuf, 

I distinguished  as  Chriteauneuf  du  Pape,  some  of  the  best 
wine  in  the  department  is  made. 

The  population  of  the  towns,  where  not  otherwise  de- 
scribed, is  from  the  census  of  1831. 

Tlie  dep.irtment  constitutes  the  metropolitan  diocese  of 
Avignon  : the  archbishop  of  which  has  for  his  sutfiugans  the 
bishojisofNimes,  Valence,  Viviers,  and  Montjrellier.  It  is  in 
the  jurisdiction  of  theCour  R(»yale  of  Nimes;  and  under  the 
HU^icrintendence  of  the  Academic  Universitairc  of  the  same 
citv.  It  contains  a Protestant  Con»istor\' ; and  Inut  re.'^ident 
in  It  a considerable  number  of  Jews,  ft  is  included  in  the 
eighth  military  division,  of  which  the  hcad-quartcis  are  at 
Marseille,  and  sends  four  members  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  In  respect  of  education,  it  Is  a little  below  the 
average  of  the  depadnienU  of  France.  Of  the  young  men 
eni-olled  in  the  military  census  for  1828-29,  37  in  every  Ux» 
could  read  and  write:  the  average  of  the  departments 
being  between  39  and  40. 

In  the  most  antient  p<‘riod  the  greater  part  of  thcdcparl- 
mi'ut  was  included  in  the  territory  oftheCavari  (Kooi'afiw, 
Strabo  ; Kava^i,  PtolemyX  or  (javarcs  (l*liny  and  Mclal ; 
home  parts  on  the  northern  border,  adjacent  to  the  Rhone 
(tlie  Rlnxlamisof  the  RomatiH,  and  'hucav^c  of  the  Greeks*^ 
were  included  in  the  limits  of  the  Trica»tiui  (Tf)i«x<rrtvi>i, 
Ptolemy  ; and  some  parts  of  the  north-eastern  border,  round 
Vaison.  in  those  of  the  Vocoiitii  i ()i‘o*4»^ioi,  Strabo  ami 
Ptolemv).  Some  of  the  south-eastern  parts  belonged  to  the 
Momini  .M;)/ovoi,  IHoiemv  < and  the  Vulgientes.  All  lhci«. 
so  tor  as  we  learn,  were  C'cltic  nations.  The  Tricastini  are 
mentioned  by  Livy  in  his  account  of  the  eraignttion  of  the 
Gauls  into  Italy  under  Ucllovesus  (Ub.  v.,  c.  34  . and  a^ain 
in  his  description  of  the  march  of  Hannibal  riib.  xxi.,  c. 
31'.  Polybius  however  does  not  mention  them.  Sliaho 
does  not  mention  either  the  Tricastini,  Vulgicutes,  or  Me- 
mini ; lu*  probably  comprehends  them  in  his  description  of 
the  Cavan,  whose  name  he  tells  us  had  been  extended  to 
the  other  Celtic  trilies  in  their  neighbourhood:  perhaps 
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*bpy  had  become  Bubjoct  Jo  the  Ca'.ari.  Tl»e  f’avari 
(we  lUMlorstand  the  name  to  be  usi-d  in  uu  i‘\U-mli*d  m-iim' 
were  remarkable  for  havinij  i»  a great  <U  j;ree,  in  Strabo  b 
time,  adopted  the  Roman  Janffuage  asid  luoile  of  Us  ing. 
'Hu*  Durance  was  known  to  the  antients  by  the  name 
Xh-nentia  (i2k{>ow»*rirt,  Strabo,.  SlratH),  in  a jKis-sage  evi- 
dently eomipted,  speaks  (as  wc  understand  the  pa.v.aue')  of 
two  rivers  surrounding  a citv  of  the  Cavari  ami  flowing 
with  united  stream  into  the  ftboiie ; but  these  iivei>  tan 
hardly  be  identified.  He  also  mentions  another  ktream. 
the  SulgTLs  iSoiXyuf''.  now  the  Sorgues  which,  he  says, 
joins  the  Uh»*)nc  at  the  city  Umlahim  Ot<n\iXo»«,,  or,  as  we 
should  perhaps  read,  ^ induluin  Oi<iVt’aXo»' . ; the  town  being 
evidently  the  same  as  the  Vindalium  of  Uvy  lib. 

Ixi.")  and  OroMiis  (lib.  v.,  c.  13);  and  the  river  with  the 
X'imlelious  or  Vindalicus  amnis  of  Florus  lib.  iii.,  c.  2). 

T)u'  following  Homan  towns  were  eomprehcndi'd  in  the 
depaitment:  Avenio Ptolemy  , now  Avignon; 
AiauMoCApnvffuii',  Ptolemy '.now  Orange ; Cal>ellio(Kf»;UX- 
Xitir,  Ptolemy  . now  (’availlon;  Vasio  .OrflAttip.  Ptolemy  , 
now  Vaison  ;*  L'arpenloraeto,  now  Carpentias ; Vir.daliimi ; 
Apta.lulia.  now  Apt;  and  porha|>s  Airia  ('Ainia.  .Strabo,, 
and  Forum  Neronis.  Of  these,  Arausio  'called  Setuml.v 
iK.nim  from  its  h.aving  been  colonized  by  soldiers  of  the 
^emnd  legion)  was  a Roman  colony : Aveaio  and  Cabelliu 
fin  Ptolemy  s lime,  for  according  to  Pliny  they  were  only 
I.atiu  towiis)  were  also  Human  colonies;  these  three  weie 
in  the  territory  of  the  (?avari:  Vasio,  which  was  in  tlie 
torritorj-  of  the  Vocontii ; Carpenloracte,  which  Pliny 
as-igns’tn  the  Memini;  Apta.Tulia,  which  belonged  to  the 
Vulgientcs;  and  .diria,  were  Uatin  towns.  Vindalium  was 
at  or  vciy  near  the  junction  of  the  Sorgues  with  the 
Rhone  ; but  the  exact  position  of  this  town  ami  of  Forum 
Ncronis  is  not  agreed  upon.  Stralx>  sars  that  the  position 
of  .liiia,  being  ou  a veiy’  Jolly  site,  wefl  accorded  with  it.s 
name.  ll'Anville  suggests  that  it  wasupon  Mont  Ventoux, 
which  is  perhaps  right.  Fonim  Ncronis  was  in  the  coun- 
tr)-  of  the  Memini ; .and  if  Pliny  is  correct  in  assigning 
('arpentoractc  to  that  people.  Forum  Neronls  wa-s  probably 
near  that  town,  if  not  identical  with  it.  as  some  have  sup- 

IicKcd.  D'Anville  however,  who  doubts  the  correctness  of 
*liny,  proposes  to  identify  Fomm  N'eronis  with  Forcal- 
nuier ; for  no  other  reason  than  the  verj*  insufficient  one 
tnat  the  name  of  this  town  emimdies  the  syllable  For — a 
relic  of  Forum.  One  of  the  many  positions  termed  in  the 
* Ilineiary  * of  Antoninus  and  the  Peulinger  Table  ‘ Fines,’ 
or  ‘ borders,’  wa.s  in  this  dcpartnient,  between  Cavaillon  and 
Apt. 

rndcr  the  Romans  this  department  was  included  in  tlte 
province  of  Narl>oncnsis ; mid.  on  the  sulMlivi»ion  of  this, 
jiartly  in  Viemicnsis,  partly  in  Narbonensis  Secunda.  It 
aflerwards  pn.ssod  to  the  Rurgrindlans.  Franks,  Obtiogoths, 
and  .again  to  tlie  Franks : and  in  the  middle  .ages  the 
greater  part  of  it  w;u>  included  in  the  counties  of  Avignon 
and  Veniflssin  [UoiiT.VT  d*Avi«\o>*.  Le.  and  LeComtat 
Vks.vissix^  and  the  principality  of  Orange.  [Ohaxgk.] 
The  counties  of  Avignon  and’ Venaisiiiu  were  properly 
parts  of  Provence,  hut  Indonged  to  the  pope  until  17‘ji, 
w hen  they  were  annexed  to  France.  Tlie  principality  of 
Orange  was  included  in  Daup!»in6,  and  belonged  to  the 
family  of  Nassau,  until  the  death  orWilliam  III.,  prince  of 
Orange  ami  king  of  England.  It  then  came  to  the  king  of 
Ihussi.i,  hv  whom  it  was  ceded  to  Franco. 

(Malto-ilnin,  Gfographit' ; Millin,  f dnn«  Df- 
pirtrnirns  tin  Mitii  tie  la  France;  Vay^se  de  A’illiers, 
Jlinerairr  Dexrri'pfi/  de  la  France ; D'Anville,  A'o/icr 
rAncienrie  Gaitlr : Bouquet,  Ilerurtl  des  Ifistoriens  drt 
Otiulee  el  de  la  2’’rance‘,  Diclionnaire  Gfographique  Uni- 
rer$el', 

y\vr>,  CANTON  DF-,  called  also  ■ Pays  de  Vaud  ’ 
(‘Waadt,’  in  German),  a canton  of  Western  Sw  itzerland,  is 
l)Ounded  on  the  north  partly  by  (he  canton  of  Nencluitel 
and  partly  bv  France,  from  which  it  U separated  by  the 
chain  of  tfie  .lura  Muuntaiiis ; on  the  ea.nt  by  the  cantons  of 
Freyhui^.  Bern,  and  the  Valais;  south  by  the  Ijike 
Leman,  which  separates  it  from  Savoy;  and  west  !>y 
France  and  the  canton  of  Geneva.  The  area  is  vaguely 
said  to  be  about  I2U0  square  miles ; and  the  population  is 
alKuit  IKLtNX)  inhabitants,  who  belong  to  the  Uefomicd 
or  Kvangelicnl  communion,  with  the  exception  of  about 
3»XX)  Roman  t’.atholics.  chiefly  in  the  district  of  Kchalicns. 
The  central  part  of  the  canton  js  traversed  frtmi  eii.<l  lo 
west  by  a succession  of  heights  and  table-land  known  by 


the  name  of  .Toial.  which  soemis  to  connetl  the  .Tma  with 
tlie  Alpi,  and  which  liivulc:-  the  waters  that  flow  iiurlh- 
vvaivU  into  the  lake  of  Nciickitcl  and  the  Aar  from  tho.<c 
which  run  southwards  into  the  l.,ake  lAunan  and  the 
Rhune.  'Flic  soutlieni  paii  of  tlie  C!anlon  de  Vaud,  which 
slopes  to  the  shores  of  the  lake,  is  one  of  the  finest  regions 
of  Ih'titral  Europe.  The  vine  is  planted  in  terraces  along 
the  slopes  ofthe  hills,  and  its  cultivation  emplovs  nlxive 
20.(M)0  pcitioiis.  I1ie  l)c>i  wines  are  those  of 
between  Ijuisanne  and  Vevey,  and  of  lai  t ote,  iH-twecu 
Auhnnno  uml  Nyon.  They  are  white  wines,  and  capable 
of  keeping  for  a number  of  years.  The  Canton  de  Vaiiil 
is  e.<«entinlly  agiicultnral : the  highlands  of  the  Jura  and 
Iho-u*  of  the  Alps  on  the  east  tovvoids  the  borders  of  Bern 
feed  considerable  hertls  of  cattle.  In  is.'t'i  there  were  in 
the  canton  al.out  7iMXK>  head  of  large  cattle,  (.hrep, 

17.(HH)  goats.  22.0(Xt  horses,  and  'iit.tXNI  jiigs.  Corn  is 
not  pruducetl  in  sufficient  quantity  fur  the  com>umption  of 
the  population.  The  cultivation  ol^  potatoes  has  het-n 
great\v  increased  within  the  la-st  twenty  year*.  Fruil-trecs 
are  abundant,  and  the  forests  cover  large  liacts.  Tlu  re  are 
1.0  mnmifacturcs  of  anv  gi'ent  importance;  those  that 
exist  are  chiefly  for  tbe  siqiply  of  the  internal  cun- 
sunmtion. 

'llie  princijMil  towns  of  the  canton  are — 1,  Lai's.vnne  ; 
2.  Vevay.  12  miles  east  of  I^iissanne,  in  n lieauliful  situa- 
tion on  the  bank.s  of  the  lake,  hn.s  a handsome  church,  a 
college,  a public  library,  and  about  5(XK)  inluibitants,  who 
carry  on  a considerable  trade.  Vevay  i»  belter  built  and 
easier  of  access  than  Lausanne,  and  is  a very  pk'&sjiut 
residence.  To  the  east  ofVev.ay  is  the  castle  of  Chillon. 
on  v.hich  Lord  Byron  has  written  a poem.  Failher  east- 
ward in  the  valley  of  the  Rhune  are  Aigle,  a smail  town 
at  the  entrance  of  the  romantic  valley  of  OrnionU ; tlie 
wine  d'Yvonie,  made  in  its  neighbourhood,  is  much  lo*- 
teemed  ; and  Bex,  with  its  salt-mines.  West  of  Lausanne, 
along  the  shore  of  the  lake,  is  a succession  of  picturesque 
small  towns.  Moiges,  Kolle,  Nyon,  Coppet,  and  higher  up 
the  hill  Aubonne.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  canton 
is  Yverdon,  on  the  lake  of  Neuelidlei,  with  a castle,  in 
which  Pcvtaloui  established  his  school,  an  imititution  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  about  30UU  inhabitants.  In  the 
interior  of  the  canton  arc  Moudon,  with  23T>0  inhabitants, 
and  a college,  and  Pnyeme  on  the  river  Bn>ye,  an  affluent 
of  the  lake  of  Neuch.1tel.  with  2700  inhabitants.  Orbe,  at 
the  ft)ot  of  the  Jura,  on  the  road  from  I.ausanne  to  Paris  by 
Besan^on,  has  about  l!Hk)  inhahilanU.  'Hie  high  vallev 
of  the  OrlK>  with  the  romantic  lake  of  Juux,  in  the  Jura 
mountains  U a most  interesting  dt>lrict  in  the  summer 
season.  Watchruuking,  cutlery,  and  iron-works  are  car- 
ried ou  in  this  remote  district. 

The  ( Janton  of  the  Vaud  forms  an  important  pait  of  the 
Swisse  Romande,  called  also  Suisse  Fram;aise.  because  the 
common  people  speak  Romance  pdtois  or  dialects,  and  the 
etlucHtiol  people  speak  Frencli.  Tlie  Suisse  Romande 
comprises  vmid,  Neuchfitel,  part  of  Freyhurg,  the  Lower 
Valais,  nnd  Geneva.  Tlic  people  of  Gcnnan  Switzerland 
in  common  discourse  designate  the  whole  by  the  name  of 
Wiilschland.  These  countries  formed  part  of  the  anlient 
kingdom  of  Burgundy,  having  been  oecupied  by  the  Bur- 
gundians ns  enrlv  as  the  fourth  ccntuiy. 

The  Pays  de  Vaud  was  conquered  about  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  centuiy  by  Peter,  count  of  Savoy,  and  wo* 
annexed  to  the  dominions  of  that  house  as  a "great  fief, 
which  was  given  in  app,anage  lo  a branch,  withlhe  title  ol 
barony  of  Vaud.  In  13.')9  the  barony  reverted  to  Ama- 
deus VL,  count  of  Savoy,  by  a ce&sion  made  by  ('atherinc. 
the  lieire.'w  of  the  h.aruns  of  Vaud.  Tlic  counljy  was  par- 
celled out  among  a munlier  of  feudal  Joixls,  vawils  of  the 
house  of  Savoy,  such  as  the  lords  of  Granson,  Aulionne, 
Blonav,  am!  ('ossonsy,  tlie  domanial  towns  which  were 
directly  snhject  to  the  house  of  Savoy,  such  as  Moudon. 
Yvenlon,  Niron,  and  Morges  the  hisliop  of  Ijuisanne,  who 
held  jurisdiction  over  several  districts,  and  the  munici]Mil 
town  of  Lnujnnne,  which  enjoyed  conaiderahlc  franchises, 
'flic  Pays  «le  Vaiul  had  states  or  assomhlie.4  of  the  clerg)*, 
the  nob’ility,  nnd  the  de]mtii>s  of  the  towns,  which  used  to 
meet  generally  at  Moudon;  hut  the  hi-torj*of  those  a.s- 
aemblics,  their  prerogatives,  and  form  of  proceeding  Uvtiy 
obscure,  and  has  given  rise  to  much  controversy.  Tliey 
seem  lo  have  been  in  .some  respects  subordinate  to  the 
slates  of  Savoy,  just  as  the  ropresenlalive  aM«cmbiies  of  Ihtf 
British  colonies  arc  subordinate  to  the  imperi.al  parliament. 
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In  1-17C.  when  Cliaiti's  tl>c  Ua-sJj,  duke  of  R>ir^tn«!y,  in- 
vaded Switzerland,  .Tamptt  of  Savoy,  count  of  Uomont,  who 
irovyrneil  tlic  Pavi  di*  \'aud  during  t!iu  minority  of  liis 
nephew  duke  Philibert  1.,  joined  his  troops  with  tliOM*  of 
(‘hnries.  Hu*  cons<*qm*ncc  wus  that  tlie  Bernese  and  their 
confederates,  having  defeated  (‘harles  at  Gransun  and 
Morat,  ovi  rran  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  took  and  piHa<;ed  Ijin- 
satine,  ai«l  finally  detached  the  eastern  districts  of  Bex, 
Ai"le,  and  Ormonls,  wliieh  were  incorporated  with  Bern, 
and  tiKse  of  Morat,  Granson,  and  Orbe,  which  were  ad* 
miiiisteunl  a.s  common  bailiwicks  subject  to  both  Bern  and 
Preybnr^. 

In  the  followinj;  centur}’  Duke  Charles  III.  of  Savoy 
havinjf  attacked  Geneva,  (he  ally  of  Bern  and  Kreyburg, 
the  latter  sent  lrou])s  to  the  ussutance  of  Geneva,  and  at 
Jen^h  a treaty  was  concluded  at  St.  Julien  in  l.’>30,  by 
which  the  duke  promised  to  respect  the  independetue  of 
Geneva,  and  it  was  stipulated  between  the  parties  that  if 
the  duke  broke  the  treaty  he  should  forfeit  the  Pays  de 
^'aud.  Six  vears  alter,  the  duke  airain  laid  sieifc  to 
Gene\a,  and  t}ie  Heniese  invaded  the  Pays  de  Vaud  ; some 
towns.  Ruoh  asRolle,  Nyon,  and  Copptd,  bju-ned  their  ijates 
williiii^ly  to  them;  others  attempted  to  resist,  the  bishop 
of  Lausanne  ran  awav,  and  finally  the  whole  Pays  dc\‘aud 
became  subject  to  Bern.  About  this  lime  I-arel.  Viret, 
Haller,  and  others  preached  the  doctrines  of  the  Heformn- 
tion  in  Wcst«>m  Switzerland ; Bern  embraced  them,  and 
the  Pays  tie  \ and  followed  the  example.  The  sec  of  Lau- 
sanne was  al»oUi>he<!. 

in  1530,  by  an  order  from  the  Bernese  govemment,  the 
French  lanpunce  w,*w  substituted  for  the  I..atin  in  all 
public  act?.  In  15(54  Fjnmaimel  Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy, 
renounced  by  a treaty  all  his  claims  on  the  Pays  de  Vaud. 
which  was  lb  retain  the  priviles;es  and  franchises  which  it 
enjoye<l  under  the  house  of  Savoy.  Charles  IX.  of  France 
acted  as  mediator,  and  piiaianteed  this  treaty.  Amontj 
the  priviloces  and  franchises  the  assembly  of  the  states 
was  implicitly  included.  But  the  elements  of  Umwc 
antient  states  existed  no  loneer.  In  consequence  of  the 
Keformalion  the  bishops  and  abbots  were  pone  : the  feudal 
lords  had  likewise  lo«t  their  political  jurisdiction  by  the 
Bernese  con(piest,  and  the  suoserjoent  uniform  system  of 
administration  which  was  estahlihtied  ; and  the  states  were 
no  lonper  convokcil.  This  however  was  made  the  pretence, 
ohout  tsvo  centuries  and  a half  aftenvardx.  for  the  armed 
interference  of  the  French  republicans  in  the  affairs  of 
Switzerland. 

Tlu*  Pays  de  V.'iud  was  divided  for  the  purpose  of 
administration  info  fifteen  bailliwicks,  the  baillts  or  povor- 
nors,  of  winch  were  appointed  liy  the  government  of  Hem. 
Severn]  of  the  old  noble  families  were  inscribed  among  the 
patricians  of  Bern,  an<l  thus  obtained  a share  in  the 
poNOinment  of  the  whole  canton.  All  the  rest  of  the 
population  were  Mihjeefs  of  Bern.  But  tlic  communes 
find  their  own  councils,  and  appointed  their  local  officers 
and  magistrates;  the  laves  were  few,  and  the  Bemest' 
haillis  were  generally  honest  and  equitable.  Personal 
Rcrvilude  was  abotislicd  in  l(i78,  but  feudal  rights  and  fees 
were  confimicd,  and  in  the  following  century  the  govern- 
ment of  Bern  made  several  useful  reforms  in  the  adminis- 
tration ofthe  laws.  High  roads  were  oUo  constructed,  and 
agriculture  was  encouraged.  The  Bernes*  administration 
in  the  Pay*  de  Vaud  could  not  be  called  opprc»ive, 
but  it  was  abs4>lutc,  and  inclined  to  keep  things  sln- 
lionaiy*.  Discontent  existed  not  so  much  in  the  mass  of 
the  population,  as  among  individuals  of  the  educated 
classes,  who  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  being  subjects 
of  tlu*  Bcnie<e.  Hie  ditfercnco  of  language  tietween  the 
governors  and  the  governed  contribvitedloembilter  the  feud. 
The  breaking  out  of  the  great  French  revolution  encouraged 
the  malcontents.  Bern  used  coercive  measures : several 
individuals  wore  imprisoned,  and  other*  escaped  to  Paris, 
where  they  formed  chib*,  and  corresponded  with  the  dis- 
affected at  liome.  Tliey  applied  to  the  French  executive 
director^’,  which  eagerly  seized  the  opportuiiily  of  meddling 
in  the  affairs  of  Switzerland.  The  nickname  of  aristocrat, 
applied  indiJicriminatcly  right  or  wrong,  was  then  in  bad 
rc-pute,  and  Bern  wa«  decidedly  an  aristocratic  govern- 
mcui.  At  last, in  I7‘J8,  the  directory  imperiously  required 
Bern  to  restore  the  Pay*  de  Vaud  to  its  independence,  and 
this  in  the  name  of  the  old  guarantee  of  King  Charles  IX. 
Meantime  popular  asMmblies  were  formed  in  the  Pay*  de 
Vaud,  being  countenanced  by  a strong  IxKly  of  Frcncii 


troops  a.*-^embled  along  the  frontiei.  The  eomu  il  of  Beni 
acted  with  indeci.sion.  the  French  troops  enti-red  the  Pav* 
lie  \'aud,  ami  that  fine  cminfiy  was  lost  to  Bern  for  ever. 
It  is  a fact  stilt  remembered  at  I.aus8nne,  llmt  when  the 
Fi-ench  soldiers  entered  that  town,  so  little  did  they  know 
whom  they  were  marching  against,  tlial  lliev  asked  the 
citizens  wiicre  did  their  lord  .twigneur  live,  that  they 
might  settle  their  business  with  him.  'Hie  invasion  of  the 
Pay*  dc  Vaud  led  to  that  of  Bern,  and  llie  overthrow  of 
the  Bernese  government  altogether.  [Bkkx,  C'.*.\tox  of.I 
After  a series  of  vicisHilude*  during  the  ephemeral 
govennnent-H  set  up  in  Switzerland  by  the  French,  the 
Pap  de  Vaud  wa.s  constituted  as  a sovereign  canton  or 
state  of  the  Swiss  confedemtion.  and  acknowledged  as 
such  by  Bonaparte'*  Act  of  Mediation,  in  1H03.  All 
feudal  nghtswere  alx>li*hed,  civil  equality  was  proclaimed, 
and  a representative  government  was  ^tablislied.  The 
canton  was  divided  into  circles ; the  electors  in  each 
circle  appointed  three  deputies,  with  a property  qualifica- 
tion. to  the  great  council  or  legislative  assembly. 
great  council  appointed  the  members  of  the  executive  and 
ofthe  high  courl*  of  justice. 

Napoleon  being  overthrown  in  1814,  the  Act  of  Media- 
fion  fell  with  him.  The  old  cantons,  and  Bern  among  the 
rest,  put  forth  their  claims  to  the  former  subject  bailli- 
wicks; the  head  town*  of  tbe  canton*  assumed  their 
former  rights  over  the  country  districts,  and  the  aristo- 
cratic familie*  claimed  again  the  monopoly  of  oflSce*. 
All  wan  again  confusion  in  Switzerland,  when  the  minister* 
of  the  allied  power*  invited  all  the  Swiss  cantons,  with- 
out distinction  of  old  and  new,  to  frame  a new  federal 
cornpacl,  and  at  the  same  lime  recommended  them  to 
revise  their  respective  confilitutions.  so  a*  to  take  a middle 
course  between  aristocracy  and  demwracy.  ami  recon- 
cile, if  possible,  popularily  with  stability.  The  old  town 
cantons  gave  a share  in  the  rcpre.sentalion  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  countiy,  retaining  however  a majority  of 
seats  for  the  deputies  of  the  head  town*.  As  for  the  new 
cantons,  such  as  Vaud,  Aargau,  Thurgait,  and  Ticino,  they 
had  no  chief  town  of  importance,  and  no  old  aristocratic 
families  to  conciliate;  but  the  framer*  of  the  new  consti- 
tution* contrived  a curious  raachinerj'  in  onler  to  cheek 
all  democratic  tendency.  Tlie  mode  of  election  was  made 
triple ; one-third  of  the  membeni  of  the  legislature  con- 
tinued to  be  elected  direct  by  the  circle  aisemblie*  as 
before.  These  aasemblies  also  presented  a list  of  four 
candidates  for  each  circle,  having  a higher  property  qua- 
lification than  the  direct  members,  out  of  which  list  the 
great  council  selected  one  deimfy,  and  thus  another  thinl 
of  the  seats  was  filled.  lastly,  an  electoral  commission, 
consisting  of  the  member*  of  the  council  of  state,  or  ex- 
ecutive. of  the  high  court  of  appeal,  and  of  a certain 
number  of  membcM-H  of  the  great  council,  chose  the  remain- 
ing third  of  the  new  memhers  chiefly  I^rom  ainungst  the 
wealthier  landed  jiroprietors,  and  a few  from  among  men 
of  learning,  without  any  properly  qualification.  The  mem- 
ber* of  the  executive,  and  of  the  supreme  judiciaiy  court, 
wcit*  appointed  by  the  great  couneu  from  among  its  own 
members,  who  retained,  alter  their  appointment,  their  seat* 
in  the  legislature.  The  right  calleu  ‘of  the  initiative,’  or 
of  proposing  laws,  belongi>d  exclusively  to  the  executive. 
A project  of  law,  laid  by  the  council  of  state  before  the 
great  council,  could  be  accepted  or  rejected,  but  not 
araemled.  Such  was  the  fi-ame  of  the  government  of  the 
Canton  de  Vaud,  and  such,  with  few  differences  of  detail, 
was  that  of  the  new  or  ‘popular’  canton*,  as  they  styled 
themselves,  in  opposition  to  the  old  aristocratic  or  town  can- 
ton*. Tlie  only  real  distinction  however  was,  that  the 
aristocracy  of  the  old  cantons  was  one  of  principle  and 
privilege,  recognised  as  such,  while  the  aristrocracy  ofthe 
new  cantons  was  that  of  a set  of  men  who,  while  professing 
to  claim  no  exclusive  rights,  contrived  to  per^retuntc  tiicm- 
selves  and  their  friends  in  power.  Di:^afi>faction  how- 
ever existed,  but  did  not  break  out  openly  till  1830.  In 
May  of  that  year,  before  the  events  of  iWis,  the  assemblies 
of  the  commiuies  of  the  canton  Ticino  demanded  a refonn 
in  the  constitution,  and  obtained  it  without  anv  serious  dis- 
turbance. Hiis  example,  and  the  Paris  revolution  of  July, 
IKiO,  encouraged  the  people  of  the  other  cantons  to  do 
the  same.  The  resj>eclive  council*  of  stale  demurred,  and 
took  time,  and  this  occasiune<i  ]K>pular  tumults  in  several 
place*.  In  tlie  Canton  deVauil  several  thousand  country- 
men, excited  hy  kadei*  of  liie  higher  class,  but  armed 
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with  htickn  only,  rcpaiml  lo  Lausanne,  to  oblige  the  coun- 
cil or  state  to  convoke  the  assemblies  of  cireleH,  tor  the 
puq>o>o  of  Ji|>}M>inlini?  dejnitiw  to  frame  a new  constitution, 
llie  council  yiehted,  and  the  men  returned  Iionic  cpiielJy. 
A ' constitu;uitC',’  or  national  assembly,  was  convened, 
which  framed  a new  constitution  on  the  principles  of 
equality  of  political  rights  and  rotation  of  office,  without 
any  property  ipialification,  which  constitution  was  laid 
before  the  ptimarv'  or  cuimnonal  assemblieii,  in  June,  Irtlit), 
and  acce])teil.  Tlie  memhers  of  the  ^eat  council,  or  le- 
^islature,  are  cleetcJ  by  the  as>^t‘mb)ies  of  circles,  one  for 
each  thousand  inhabitants.  All  citizens  oft  he  canton,  boin;? 
buurt^eoU  of  a commune,  who  have  completed  twenty- 
three  years  of  a>^e,  and  arc  neither  bankiupU  nor  paupers, 
nor  interdicted,  are  po>v’<eM<Hl  of  the  elective  franchise, 
llie  memhcrt  of  the  Icgislalure  are  electerl  lor  five  years. 
Candidates  for  scuts  muM  be  twenty-five  years  old,  citizeiui 
of  the  canton,  and  have  their  domicile  in  it. 

rtic  great  council  meets  twice  a year  for  about  a mouth 
each  time:  its  muinhers  receise  a leimmeration.  It  a])- 
pDints  the  members  of  the  executive,  and  thosr*  of  the 
courts  of  justice.  The  canton  U divided  for  administrative 
purposes  into  twenty-one  prefvetships:  Aigle,  Aubonne, 
Avenches,  Ci^inav,  Ei'hallena,  Gianson,  I>ausanne.  I.a 
Vallfi-,  luivBux.  .Morges.  Moudoti,  Nvon,  Orbe,  Oron. 
Piiyeme,  Pays  d’Phrhaut,  Hollo,  Vcvay,  Vverdon,  Ormonts, 
and  Mte.  Croix.  The  public  revenue  amounts  to  about 
Swiss  franc.s,  or  IWXOIMJ/.  sterling.  The  principal 
sources  of  re\enuc  arc  the  land-tax,  coinevance  and  le- 
gacy duties,  stamps,  monopoly  of  salt  and  gunpowder, 
liceinics  duty  upon  the  safe  of  wine  and  other  liquoi's. 
post-office,  duty  upon  horsi's  .and  dogs,  customs,  whicti  arc 
very  moderate,  and  the  forests  and  other  domains,  and 
capita)  belonging  to  the  stale.  The  principal  items  of  ex- 
penditure are:  Gencml  administration,  I'Jfi.QiN.)  Swiss 
fmnes;  judiciary  and  police,  133,U(X) ; church  and  clergy' 
■the  i'stablisheu  religion  ix  the  Helvetic  comimmiou  , 
2411, (KKJ ; public  instruction,  lUl.lXX);  ruads,  IK) 1 ,000 ; mi- 
litary, 217,tHX);  gendarmerie  fa  body  of  2i)0  men,  wilJi 
their  officers),  ; chaiilablc  establishmenis,  40,000 ; 

bi'sides  minor  objects. 

All  natives  or  bourgeois  of  a commune  of  the  (.'anton 
de  Vaud,  or  of  other  parts  of  Switzerland,  having  their 
domicile  in  the  canton,  arc  inscribed  on  the  military  re- 
gisters from  the  age  of  sixteen  lo  forty.  Active  duty 
iH-gins  at  twenty,  first  in  the  ’^litc  ' for  eight  years,  afler 
which  the  men  are  placed  on  the  lists  of  the  reserve.  The 
regiments  of  ^lite  are  tlie  first  to  be  called  out  u crix'S  of  , 
emergency,  besides  which  they  arc  regularly  exercised  and 
encumperl  at  certain  times  of  the  year. 

'J'hc  civil  code  of  the  (.'.anton  de  Vaud  is  mainly  fianicd 
upon  Uuit  of  France.  Anew  penal  code,  as  well  iu<  a code 
of  procedure  in  criminal  cases,  have  been  published  aiul 
enforced  of  late  years.  Trials  arc  public.  There  is  no 
jmy  ; the  judge  decides  both  the  fact  and  the  law. 

Aluch  has  been  done  since  1«30  for  public  iustnicliou. 
There  are  pniuary  schools  in  every  commune,  middle 
schools,  or  schools  of  industry’,  colleges,  and  lastly  the 
* .\cH(]^inie  ' of  Lausanne,  a sort  of  university  college,  with 
fifteen  prufe.ssor^  and  four  'audituires,*  theology,  law,  phi- 
losophy. and  belles-lettres.  The  ‘6cole  nonnale.’or  school 
for  inastera,  founded  in  IKCkt,  has  cfTcctcd  much  good.  A 
seiiKthie  and  modest  report  by  the  director  of  this  insti- 
tution, which  may  be  read  with  advantage  by  the  pro- 
moters of  education  in  any  country.  w.ok  published  in 
iKfi) ; ’ De  I'Ecole  Normale  du  Canton  do  Vaud,  depuU  j«i 
fondatiun  jusqu'J  aujoiird'hui,  i>ar  L.  F.  Gauthey,  Pasteur, 
Dirocteur  de  cet  ilablisscment,*  Lausanne,  Itlai,  iKdli. 

The  charitable  institutions  arc  numerous : most  coni- 
numes  have  a purse  fur  the  relief  of  their  indigent  inha- 
bitants, Wsideswhich  there  arc  no  leas  than  eighty  private 
charitable  establishments  in  various  pails  of  the  cantouii. 
Subscriptions  for  the  poor  are  also  lierpient,  esiH  ciuIIy  in 
the  winter  sea.son ; committees  of  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
who  vibit  the  poor  ‘ a domicile,’  exUt  in  most  towns. 
There  is  much  pauperism  in  tiie  country,  owing  to  various 
i*auses,  Midi  as  the  uncertainty  of  the  v mtnge,  which  forms 
the  staple  ban  cst  of  a laige  portion  of  the  canton ; the 
habit  of  drinking  among  the  men  ; ami  a certain  indolence 
an<l  impruvidence.  which  is  chaiacteristic  of  the  people. 

Upon  the  whole  the  (.'anton  de  Vaud  is  one  of  the  most 
intcrcslinguml  beautiful  cantons  orSwitzeriaiul,  ami  is  one 
of  those  which  has  gained  nlo^t,  and  Ut»l  least  by  the  po- 


litical vicissitudes  of  the  ia>t  half-ccntury.  There  is  a 
spirit  of  mural  activity  at  work  there,  which  pmmbcs  well ; 
and  the  situ-alion  of  the  country,  the  sulHlivision  of 
perty,  the  absence  of  large  towns  aiul  their  populace,  ihc 
good  temper  of  the  people,  all  these  render  the  experinieut 
of  a democratic  government  less  hazardous  than  in  coun- 
tries dilferently  situated.  For  jKipuIiUion,  cxteii!,  .and  in- 
fluence, the  Canton  de  Vaud  ranks  the  fii^t  in  Uomaude 
or  French  Switzerland.  Society  at  Ijiusatme  and  \'i  vay  U 
as  refined  os  in  any  European  capital.  A great  revival  of 
religious  and  moral  feeling  has  also  taken  place  in  this 
canton,  though  {lartially,  within  the  last  ten  years. 

(Leresche.  Diclmnnaire  (j^n^rojihique  StaUstique  tie  In 
; De-sconibaz,  iytirif*  du  ou  JCuirt-iit  ns  rnr 

niisloire  du  Cmdon  de  J'aiidet  iUr  te»  fri.dituiionSt  Ijui- 
samie.  183H;  Olivier,  i>  Canton  de  Vaud;  and  an  article 
in  the  ‘ Foreign  Quarterly  Heview,*  No.  xvii.,  Jami.-\ry, 
1HJ2.  on  the  Pidihetd  State  o/ Smtserlond,  which  givc-s  a 
concise,  but  clear  account  of  the  intenial  political  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  Switzerland  since  17bS.) 

VAUDEVILLE.  Aval,  or  i\-vaii.  is  a phrase  among 
navigators,  implying  the  reverse  of  amont.  Avau  de  I’eau 
is  used  adverbially  to  express  drifting  down  a stream  ; — 

' Personne  ne  miuoit,  nous  nous  laisnions  alter  d-vau  de 
I’eau.’  Vaudeville  appears  originally  to  have  been  u]>plied 
to  designate  any  song  or  ballad  borne  along  on  the  euirent 
of  town  gos>ip  or  popularity — * u-vau  de  \ille,'  It  has 
been  customaiy  among  etymologists  to  maintain  (hat  the 
word  was  originally  vau-de-vire,  from  the  valley  of  Virv  iu 
Normandy,  • when*  gay  and  malicious  songs  were  com- 
posed centuries  ago,  which  had  great  currency.’  No 
evidence  has  ever  been  adduced  in  support  of  tliis  legend, 
and  the  kind  of  rhymes  originally  designated  by  tlic  word 
vaudevi  Ue  are  quite  as  likely  to  have  origiiinted  in  jiopulou^ 
towns  and  their  gossiping  crowds,  as  in  a Norman  vnlicy. 

‘ Vaudeville,’  we  read  in  tlie  ‘ Dictionnaire  de  I'Acad*  mie,* 

* signifies  a popular  song,  the  air  of  which  is  easily  sung, 
a:itl  the  words  composed  upon  some  stoiy  of  the  day.* 
From  songs  the  term  was  extended  to  pamphlets  and 
theatrical  pieces  founded  on  ephemeral  gossip: — ‘ C’est 
un  vaudeville,  unc  piice  it  vaudeville.’  At  present  the 
theatrical  application  of  the  name  appeals  likely  to  super- 
sede the  others.  Theatrically  Kueaking.  a vautfeville  is  a 
short  drama,  the  dialogvios  of  wnich  are  interspersed  with 
short  songs  set  to  popular  airs.  Tlie  principal  charm  of 
the  vaudeville  conM^ts  in  its  covert  allusions,  its  delicate 
raillery  on  the  learting  characters  and  events  of  the  time. 
Tlie  plot  ought  lo  be  simple — mther  sketched  or  indicated, 
than  developed— and  the  chamcteni  prcM-ntcd  in  the  same 
slight  manner.  The  interest  ou^ht  never  to  be  sufficiently 
serious  to  diveit  atleution  from  tlie  interchange  of  playful 
sarcasm  ami  simple  melodii‘s  which  all  can  npin*ecrate. 
Tlie  vaudeville  charms  by  its  brilliant  and  easv  dialogue, 
its  snatches  of  apparently  impromptu  lUiisic  ami  song,  and 
I its  least  possible  spice  of  malice : any  attempt  lo  give  a 
show  of  rci>!ity  to  the  story  ami  j.er-ons  of  (he  drama 
would  rcuuci*  the  elegant  trifle  ponderous  and  ktuphl.  It 
is  an  odour,  or  a flavour  devoid  of  substance.  Ililherto 
French  authors  alone  (with  perhaps  the  exception  of 
Gbthe)have  succeeded  in  composing,  and  French  nctois 
in  representing,  these  chaniiing  nothings:  the  gracefiil 
levity  of  (he  vaudeville  can  scarcely  ever  hear  tran.shition 
into  (he  more  Miicwy  ]augu.iges  of  EuroiK*;  and  English. 
German,  or  even  Ifalinn  actors  are  all  too  much  in  earnest 
to  act  it  pro{K'rlv.  Among  all  French  authors  of  vaude- 
ville, the  palm  w undoubtedly  due  to  Scribe  of  the  thou- 
sand dramas. 

VAUDULS  I ‘ \V,aldenses,’  or  ‘Valdenses;’  in  Katin 
‘ Vallesi;’  * Valdc.si  ’ in  Italian;  ‘Vandas' in  their  cwu 
dialect),  a remarkable  people,  who  form  a rommunion 
#cp.vrute  from  the  chureh  of  Rome,  ami  who  live  in  tliree 
high  valleys  of  Piedmont,  on  tlie  eastern  or  Italian  side  of 
the  t'ottian  Alps,  between  Mount  ^■iso  ami  the  Col  de 
.Seslriercs.in  the  jirovince  of  Pinerolo.  'Hu*  vallcvs  are : — 

L that  of  I.ucema,  through  which  flosvg  the  Pehec.  an 
alpine  torrent  winch  rises  in  the  Col  de  la  Ooiv.  iteivr 
Mount  Vis<>,  and,  flowing  eastward,  falls  into  Ihc  iiv<r 
Clusone  : 2.  Valley  of  Perosa.  through  which  po-s.ses  (he 
C'lusone,  vvliieh  Hm’S  in  the  Col  de  Sestrien*H,  flows  in  n 
south-east  direction  by  Fencstrclle,  Poro<n,  mul  near 
Pinerolo,  and,  alter  receiving  tlie  Pehce,  joiits  the  n 
few  miles  farOier  down  : 3,  Valley  of  R.nn  IVIartmo,  which 
Inanclu’s  out  ol  the  valley  of  the  (,'lusone.  along  the  course 


of  a torrent  called  GertnaiuuscH,  winch  risen  in  the  <’ol 
it'Alirii's.  Of  these  three  \alleys,the  sonthernmost.  that  of 
Luceina,  is  tolerably  productive  : gardens  and  vineyards, 
orchards,  curn>tields,  and  mL'.ttircs  are  seen  in  pleasant 
MiccesAton ; hut  the  other  vaJleys  are  ill  favoured  by  nature. 
The  inhabitants  gro%v  some  cum  and  ruai^'e : they  have 
slieep,  goats,  and  cattle,  but  nut  many  horses.  Silkworuu 
are  reared  in  some  places,  and  silk  is  matie.  The  lanners 
aie  mostly  metayers,  that  is  to  siiy,  they  pay  to  the  land- 
owner  half  the  jtroduue  of  the  ground,  either  in  kind  or 
money.  Mo>t  of  tire  jjcasantry  have  with  their  cottages  a 
few  roods  of  laml  of  their  own  : some  are  ]K)s»eMM‘d  of  a 
few  aca*».  Fuel  they  obtain  from  the  forests  in  the  moun- 
tains. Their  cottages  are  of  a veiy  bumble  description. 
Tlic  three  \alleys  together  comprise  an  area  of  about 
22  milt-s  in  length  from  nurtli  to  south,  and  18  miles  in 
width  from  oa.>t  to  west,  confined  btdween  the  right  hank 
of  the  (Jlusone  and  the  lell  bank  of  the  Felice,  llie  popn- 
latl<m  amounted,  according  to  Serristori’s  ‘ Statistica,’  in 
IKlo,  to  individuals  of  the  antient  Vaudois  com- 

munion. Iiesides  about  17U0  Roman  Catholics  .•o'attered 
about  the  various  communes,  mostly  strangers,  who  arc 
carrying  on  some  trade.  The  Vauddis  arc  distributed  in 
thirteen  parishes,  each  having  its  p^istor,  called  *bnibe’  in 
their  dialect.  One  of  the  pastors  hears  the  title  of  mode- 
rator, being  su{)erior  in  authority  to  the  rest.  In  former 
times,  when  ttie  Vaudois  eomniunion  was  much  more 
extended  tlmn  it  is  now,  they  had  bishup>s  who  arc 
mentioned  in  several  old  documents.  'Hie  principal  viN 
lages  are ; — lai  Toitc,  in  the  valley  of  the  Pelice,  or 
I.ueema,  with  about  20i.)(}  inliabitants ; San  Ciiovanni, 
Angrogna.  Bobbin,  and  Villaro,  in  the  wune  valley;  Po- 
maretto,  in  the  valley  of  the  CInsune  ; 8an  Martino.  Villa- 
secca,  and  Perera,  iii  the  valley  of  the  Germanasea,or  San 
Martino.  In  ever}'  |>arish  there  is  a church  and  a school, 
besides  a Catholic  church  for  the  Roman  Catholic  popula- 
tion. Formerly  there  was  a college  at  Angrogna,  where 
candidates  for  ordination  received  their  instruction;  but 
It  has  long  .since  been  demolished,  and  its  funds  have  been 
.'•eizetl,  and  students  are  obliged  to  go  to  Geneva  or  Tjui- 
sanne  m Switzerland,  w here  they  are  examined  and  onlainiHl. 
Kugland,  the  ProttMant  cantons  of  Switzerland,  the  Nethcr- 
liimis,  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  the  emperor  of  Russia,  have 
at  variou.H  times  contributed,  by  subscription  or  annual 
gmnts,  towards  the  suppoit  of  the  VamlnU  ]no<fora  and 
ttieir  schools.  Tlic  Saidinian  government  allows  them  r»iK) 
Irnncs  a year  to  each  pastor.  As  it  is,  the  juisturs  have  little 
more  tlnan  liXH)  fninc.s  a year,  with  the  use  of  the  humble 
presbytery  or  parsonage-house.  Tire  Vaudois  clergy  arc 
allowed  to  marrv.  They  lake  no  fees  for  burials,  baptisms, 
or  marriages.  Ilie  laturg}'  now  in  use  is  that  of  Gene%a, 
in  the  French  language:  formerly  they  made  use  of  a 
f.itnrgy  in  Italian.  The  spoken  dialect  of  the  people 
I escmbles  the  other  dialects  of  Piedmont.  Tlie  origin  of 
tlic  name  Vaitlenses.  or  Valdesi,  is  found  in  the  word  vallLs 
:md  nu  ans  inhabitants  of  the  valleys.  Its  derivation  from 
Peter  Waltlo.  or  Valdn,  of  Lyon,  a merehant  of  the  twelfth 
eentury  who  was  a religious  refonner,  caused  iKirtions  of 
the  Rude  to  be  translated  into  French,  and  was  the  founder 
of  tile  sect  called  the  Poor  Men  of  Lyon,  is  now  abandoned. 
Waldo  being  condemned  by  the  archnUhop  o!  that  city,  a.d. 
1172.  and  afterwards  by  gone  Alexander  III.,  emigrated 
to  Germany,  and  is  sadi  to  liave  died  in  Bohemia.  The 
^'audois  of  Piedmont  however  existeil  as  a religious  com- 
munity long  before  Waldo,  wliom  Beza  even  suspects  of 
having  derived  his  tenets,  if  not  liis  name,  from  them. 
From  him  howeviT  the  sepiu-atisU  from  Rome  in  the  south 
r»f  France  have  been  called  Waldensi^Sjand  this  has  caused 
them  to  be  confounded  with  the  Vaudois,  or  Vaud6<.  of 
the  Alps,  altliough  tlie  doctrines  ami  discipline  of  some  of 
the  former  ivcie  not  always  in  aceonlance  with  those  of 
tlie  Vaudois.  'llie  real  \ uudois  remained  in  tlie  valleys 
oa.st  and  wi  -t  of  the  rotiian  Al|>s.  The  Albigeuses  pro- 
jK'rly  so  called  were  quite  distinct  from  the  Vamfois. 
f ALMICE.WtS.] 

This  little  cummunily  is  remarkable  for  having  kept 
itself  from  lime  immemorial  sc]>aratc*  from  the  Church  of 
Rome,  in  ages  when  that  church  is  generally  considered 
as  liaving  heeti  the  only  exi.ding  church  in  the  West,  and 
for  being  the  only  Italian  clmrch  which  continues  to  this 
liny  M’parate  from  Rome.  We  have  memorials  of  the 
doctiine.s  of  the  Vaudois  written  in  the  early  jarl  of  the 
twelfth  century;  their  tenets  were  then  such  as  they  arc 


now.  The  ‘ Nobla  I.ey^on,'  a po<*m  in  the  VaiuR’s  dialect, 
nearly  the  5nme  a.s  that  which  is  :«|K>ken  at  the  {in  sent  lime, 
records  in  the  text  its  having  been  composed  in  the  early 
part  of  the  tvvelftli  ceiilury.  M’e  give  heic  the  beginning 
of  the  poem,  retaining  the  old  oilliograpliy.  with  its  con- 
tractions,  a»  found  in  a very  antient  copy  on  jiarchinvut 
which  is  preserved  in  the  university  library  at  (u-neva  ; — 

• O fiUTfr*,  cat^W  uJia  aolila  Irr.soD 
il«fi-  rvlluir  i^ntar  rn 
C'  IM>*  iri  t &i|>t  Bifit  rtt  |«  (Irl  cliif  r>. 

M'4  eurk>f  a'oiiV  i-'sr  iI'Inm*  oIA,  f.tr, 

M tfv  nt.'.t  Ui-U  fiu  4]>].rar. 

IVii  I, a mil  re 'I  «hd»  iipli 
Q ie  to  w|»U  I'Tfl  c-j»r  fc-a  al  «lraj  lf|t.’ 

Tlic  translation  of  which  is— 

■ O l•rHUrrn,  )i«r  a nol»l*  t'”**-*!! ; 

We  ouxlii  often  to  w Alrb  and  pnt , 

For  we  »ee  tlu‘  wotM  i»  tiw  »U  etel. 

VVv  oiiKlit  lo  U'  rariifO  in  tloiiiK  trooil  woit,*. 

For  «•'  MT  lliii  !■  l>>  it*  t-ii  l. 

Eleven  liiiiw[re,l  }e«rs  are  fnlU  r nnnlrinl 

Siuee  It  writti  n,  " Tkr  ma  nf  all  u at  Iisiid.'* ' 

Tile  la.Ht  sentence,  whether  it  nlludeH  to  the  passage  in 
.irfi:,  ii.  17,  or  to  the  pa.wages  of  a similar  teiiour  in  8/. 
Paul's  .'v'fOMt/  Pjiistlc  to  Timotfit/,  and  the  Ppiftile  to  the 
ilfbreti's,  in  the  Kpistlrs  of  St.  Peter,  or,  lastly,  to  the 
First  Epistle  of  St.  John,  ii.  I8;  still  it  points  to  an 
epoch  within  the  aiiostulical  times,  and  therefore  the 
periotl  of  eleven  hunured  years  from  that  fixes  the  date  of 
the  ‘ Nobla  Leyton  ’ to  within  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth 
century  or  thereahont.«.  The  text  goes  on  to  say  that 
it  was  ‘easy  to  see  the  sign  of  the  accomplishment  of 
the  prophecy  in  the  increase  of  evil  and  the  decrease  of 
good,  in  the  perils  which  the  evangelists  and  St.  Paul  have 
mentioned,’ etc.  'niejiwm  is  a sort  of  abridgment  of  the 
history  and  doctrine  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments:  it 
speaks  of  the  mission  of  the  apostles  and  of  the  primitive 
cliurch,  and  of  certain  practices  that  were  intrmluced 
afterwards  in  its  bosom;  of  simony,  the  institution  of 
ma£6cs  and  prayers  for  the  dead,  of  absolution,  and  other 
tenets  of  the  (’nurch  of  Rome,  which  it  rejects.  In  one 
place  it  speaks  with  censure  of  the  practices  of'  all  the 
popes  w hich  have  been,  from  Sylve.ster  to  the  present  time  f 
ana  in  another  it  says — • Now  after  the  apostles  vveix; 
certain  teacherB  who  went  on  teaching  the  way  of  Jesus 
Christ  our  Sav  iour,  boiiu:  of  whom  arc  found  at  this  proKUit 
day,  but  they  are  known  to  a very’  few  and  after  JcHTib- 
ing  the  life  and  conversation  of  such  teachem,  the  text 
proceeds — ‘ Such  a one  is  called  a Vaudes.’ 

I'here  is  alM)  a confes-siun  of  Ixith  of  the  Valdenses, 
bearing  date  A. n.  1120,  acknowledging  the  apostle's  creed 
and  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
recognising  no  other  mediator  and  advocate  with  God  the 
Father  but  Jesu.Hi:hrist.  denying  purgatory,  admitting  only- 
two  sacraments.  Baiitism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  a.s  signs 
or  visible  forms  of  tlic  invisible  grace,  discarding  the  feasts 
and  vigils  of  saints,  the  abstinence  from  flesh  on  ceilain 
days,  the  ma.**,  &c.  And  another  MS.  dated  1100.  speaks 
of  the  Valden.ses  n-s  having  maintained  the  same  dwirines 
from  time  immemorial  in  continued  descent  from  father 
to  son,  even  from  the  times  ofthe  Apastlcs.  Besides  these, 
there  are  two  controversial  treatises, one  entitled  ‘Of  Anti- 
christ,' and  the  otlier  iqion  ‘ Tlie  Invocation  of  Saints,’ 
which  seem  to  bear  this  internal  evidence  of  their  anti- 
quity, that  in  enumerating  tlie  various  tenets  and  practices 
of  the  Homan  church  which  the  Valdenses  reject,  they 
speak  of  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence,  and  of  the 
adoration  of  the  Virgin  Mary  end  the  Saints,  but  in  so 
doing  thev  do  not  use  the  wonls  Iransnlistantiation  and 
canonization.  Now  the  term  transuliatantialion  was  first 
introduced  under  Pope  Innocent  III.,  and  confirmed  in 
the  council  of  lAteran,  a.d.  1210,  and  the  first  Papal  Bull 
in  which  the  word  ixinonizat ion  occurs  is  dated  1IG5. 
Nor  do  these  treatises  sjicnk  of  the  devotional  exercise  of 
the  Uo<iry  introduced  by  St.  Poaiinic,  nor  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, vvhicn  began  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Had  those 
institutions  existed  when  the  treatisi-s  vvere  written,  they 
could  lianily  have  c-Hcaped  the  notice  of  the  writer.  MS. 
copies  of  these  and  other  antient  documents  ridafive  to  the 
Vaudois.  amounting  to  *21  volumes,  were  brought  to  Eng- 
land by  Sir  Samuel  Morland,  who  was  sent  by  the  l*rotcc- 
tor  C'roniwcll  a.s  envoy  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy  in  HJ.'Vi,  and 
were  by  him  prcsontctl,  in  ItioH,  to  the  librarv  of  the  uni- 
ver?.ity  of  L'ainbridge.  Morland  wrote  a ' Iiistorv  of  the 
Evangelical  Churches  of  the  Valley*  of  Piwltmmt,’ Unidun, 
lQr>8, “giving  a transcript  and  English  translation  of  the 
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Nftbla  Lvxron.’  P.  Allix,  H.D.,  v\1jo  publisliod  'Itt-inarkK  | 
upon  llu*  KecU’Mastu-al  Histoiy  of  the  Anlient  Churches  of 
Piedmont,'  in  notices  the  MSS.  brought  l>y  Morland. 
Uut  now  only  H out  of  the  21  volumes  are  existing  in  the 
university  lilwiuy,  and  nolxxly  cun  tell  what  is  become  ol 
the  rest.  The  ‘*Nobla  Leyton’  is  one  of  those  which  are  | 
missing.  In  IGUd,  Jean  Legcr,  a pastor  of  the  VaUlcnses,  ' 
pubh-shed  at  lA'vden,  ‘Ilisloire  (i^ncrale  des  Kglises  Kvan-  | 
gi'liquea  desVafle^.'*  du  Pi»  mont,"  in  two  books,  the  fitxt  of 
which  treats  of  the  early  date  and  continuity  of  their  doc- 
trine, and  he  CT^es  tinnscripts  of  several  of  the  MS.S. 
brought  to  England  by  Morland. 

The  question  about  the  early  date  of  the  ‘XoblaLeveon,’ 
the  Vaudois  confession,  and  the  other  MSS.  aliovc- 
mentioned,  is  of  cunsulerablc  importance  in  an  historical 
as  Well  as  religious  point  of  view.  There  is  however  fuilher 
evidence  brought  forth  for  the  antiquity  of  the  V'audoU 
docIrincH.  The  name  of  Valdenses  doe.s  not  appear  in 
historical  records  till  the  end  of  the  tweinh  or  early  part  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  hut  we  find  allusions  as  enrfv  a.s  the 
ninth  century  to  the  existence  of  non-conformUt  clnirchcs 
on  the  borders  of  Italy.  Jonas  bishop  of  Orleans,  in  his 
work  ‘ I)e  Cultu  Imagimim,'  addressed  to  Charlca  the  Baht, 
A.D.  840,  speaks  of  Italian  churches  which  he  acctjses  of 
heterwioxy  because  they  refusetl  to  worship  images,  and 
he  charges  Claiulius,  bishop  of  Turin,  with  cneouroging 
the  people  of  his  diocese  in  their  separation  from  the 
Catholic  unity. 

'Hie  fragments  existing  of  tlic  wtuks  of  Claudius  show 
his  opinions  concerning  faith  and  merits,  prayers  after 
death,  the  worship  of  images,  the  invocation  of  saints,  tra- 
dition. and  chunm  authority,  to  have  been  the  same  as  are 
expressed  in  Ijoth  the  old  and  moiieni  Vamlois  catechis^ms, 
as  well  ns  in  the  catechisms  of  the  mo<iem  Helonncd 
churches.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Claudius  in 
his  epistle  ‘Ad  Tlieodenunim.*  says,  in  re}ily  to  the  charge 
of  promulgating  novelty  in  religion  ; • I tench  no  new  sect, 
but  keep  myself  to  the  pure  tnith,  and  I will  pereist  in 
ojiposing  to  the  uttermost  all  Miperstitiona  and  schisms.' 
CJaudius  died  al>out  a.d.  Kio,  and  contemporary  with  him 
Agobardus,  bishop  of  Lyon,  as  apjiears  by  his  ‘ Treatise 
against  Pictures'  edited  by  S.  Baluzc,  was  also  preaching 
against  the  worship  of  images.  Tlie  valleys  of  the  Cottian 
Alps  must  have  Leen  under  one  or  the  other  of  these 
hisnops.  In  the  synod  held  at  Anas  a.d.  ]n2r>,  it  was 
repre.H'Ufed  to  the  pr«*‘idcnt.  Bishop  (lerard,  that  certain 
persons  had  come  fromtltie  borders  of  Italy  and  had  intro- 
duced  heretical  dogmas  about  the  nature  of  justification, 
the  real  presimee,  and  again.st  images,  relics,  altars,  &c. 
About  1140  Bernard  ofClairvaux.  in  his  (Kith  sennon  upon 
the  Canticles,  speaking  of  heretics  who  then  were  disturl>- 
ing  the  church,  mentions,  among  others,  • a sect  which  calls 
itself  after  no  man's  name,  which  aftccts  to  he  in  flu*  direct 
line  of  apostoUeal  MicccMUon,  ami  rustic  and  unlearned 
though  it  is  yet  it  contends  that  we  are  wrong  and  that  it 
only  is  right.  It  must  tlerivc  its  origin  from  the  dewii, ' 
since  there  is  no  other  extraction  wlrich  vre  can  assign  to 
it.’  llic  ValdcHNCS  have  always  rejected  any  distinctive 
H'ctarian  appellation,  ami  have  boasted  of  lulhering  from 
age  to  age  to  the  primitive  faith.  In  the  bull  of  Pope 
Lucius.  .v.D.  IIXJ,  four  years  after  the  Lateran  council,  in 
which  the  Alhigenses  were  anathematized,  several  sorts  of 
heretics  arc  mentioned.  Cathari.  Paferini,  the  i>oor  men  of 
Lyon,  nnrl  the  Pnssngini,  or  men  of  the  passes,  as  lying 
under  a iicrpetual  anathema.  And  in  IMM,  Alfonso,  king  ; 
of  Amgon  and  marfjuis  of  Provence,  issued  an  edict,  * com- , 
mnmling  the  Valdenws,  the  Insahbnlati,  who  otherwise  are  ' 
called  the  poor  men  of  Lyon,  and  all  other  lieretics  tp  ^ 
tlepail  out  of  his  dominions.’  About  liJO  Ueinenis,  a ^ 
Dominican,  who  states  flmt  he  had  been  himself  a heretic,  j 
wrote  a treatise  against  heretics  ‘Opuseulum  de  lliereticis' 
in  which  he  speaks,  among  others,  of  the  Leonists,  or  l*oor 
Men  of  Lyon  C‘  Secta  Paupenim  de  Lugduno  qui  etiam 
I..eonist«*  dicuntur),  and  de.scribes  their  tenets,  which  are 
exactly  the  same  a.s  those  contained  in  the  old  rccotus  of 
the  Vahlenses  as  well  as  in  their  modern  catechism.  The  ] 
Valdenseii  and  the  Poor  Men  of  Lyon  (Valdenses  sive  * 
Lugih menses)  arc  confounded  together  in  the  chronicles  of  j 
that  age;  and  in  the  (‘hroniconof  Abbas  Ursltergetihis.  [ 
A.i>.  1212.  the  Pauperes  de  T.ugduno  are  rcprc'^ented  as  nn  [ 
antient  order  wliieh  arose  in  Italy  long  ago.  Heinenis  ! 
begins  by  saying,  that  these  lA*onisls  or  Pau|Knes  were  the  \ 
most  pernicious  of  all  th**  sects,  lor  three  aa*ons — 1,  Bc-j 


cause  tltcy  are  the  mod  antient,  more  antient  than  the 
Munichaans  or  Arians,  dating  their  origin,  according  to 
some,  from  the  time  cf  Pope  Sylvester  I.,  and  according  to 
others  from  the  time  of  the  Apostles.  2,  Because  they  arc 
move  universally  spread,  .f.  wcausc  they  have  the  cha- 
racter of  being  pious  and  virtuous,  as  they  believe  in  the 
Apostles’  creed,  and  are  guilty  of  no  other  crime  than  that 
of  blasphemy  against  the  Roman  church  and  clergy.  He 
ai'O  snys  that,  ‘in  all  the  .states  ol  Lomlntrdyaml  Provence 
the  heretics  liave  more  schools  than  the  theologians  ami 
more  auditors  ; they  hold  public  disputations  nml  convoke 
the  people  to  solemn  discussions  . . , they  have  trans- 
lated the  Old  and  New  Testaments  into  vulgar  tongues-  1 
myself  have  seen  and  Jicard  a clowniati  layman  who  could 
repeat  the  whole  of  the  hook  of  Job  by  heart,  and  many 
who  were  perfectly  acqiiainted  with  the  whole  of  the  New 
Testament.  . . . Tliey  reject  whatsoever  i*  taught,  if 
it  is  not  demonstrable  by  n text  in  the  New  Testament.’ 
And  then  he  goes  on  enumerating  many  placi**  where  the 
heretics  have  churches  and  whools:  all  w hich  shows  that 
dissent  was  very  widely  spread  in  North  Italy  and  the 
south  of  Franco  in  the  thirteenth  ccntuiy,  anil  it  corro- 
borates the  traditions  of  the  \'aldeiiNe*,  that  their  doctrines 
spread  at  one  time  over  many  districts  on  both  sides  of 
Inc  AIjw.  Tliis  book  of  Ueinems  is  verj'  important,  but 
we  must  refer  those  who  wish  for  further  information  to 
the  Rev.  W.  8.  Gilly's  Second  I’isii  /o  the  / of 

Piettmout,  IKll,  section  iii..  where  the  author  ba.s  placed 
in  parallel  columns  jiavst^cs  from  Reiners  text,  the  corre- 
sponding opinions  of  Italian  writers  previous  to  the  twelfth 
centur.,  and  those  of  the  antient  and  modem  Valdenscs 
concerning  tlie  same  topic*. 

Whe‘:  Marcus  Aurelius  Rorenco,  grand-prior  of  8t.  Roch, 
was  sent  by  duke  Charles  Emmanuel,  about  the  middle 
of  the  M'venteenth  century,  to  make  inquiries  concerning 
the  V.'uidois,  he  reported  that  ‘these  Aposto!it*als,  as  they 
call  themselves,  were  of  fin  oripn  of  whieh  nothing  certain 
could  l>e  said,  lorthcrmore  than  that  Bishop  Claudius  inight 
have  detached  them  from  the  church  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tmy.  and  that  they  were  not  a new  sect  in  the  ninth  and 
tentii  centuries.’  And  the  monk  Belvidcre,  who  went  to 
the  valleys  of  the  Cottian  Alps  on  a similar  inqiiin-,  re- 
ported ‘ that  heretics  have  been  found  in  the  vairey  of 
Angrogna  in  all  pi'riods  of  histor)’.’  Claude  Scisscl,  arch- 
bishop of  Turin,  A.D.  l.'jOO,  spoke  of  them  as  ‘the  ^'audois 
sect,  which  originated  with  one  Leon,  a devout  man.  in  the 
lime  of  (^otiKtaiilinc  the  Great.'  Fmm  all  the  above  tis- 
timunies,  it  is  contended,  with  considerable  show  of  argu- 
ment, by  the  Vaudois.  that  they  are  not  a sect  that  sprung 
up  in  the  twelfth  centurv’.  or  was  introduced  by  emigrants 
from  abroad,  but  that  they  arc  an  aboriginal  Alpine  com- 
munity. the  offspring  of  early  ChriMianity  implanted  in 
these  remote  districts.  Tlie  earlier  edicts  of  the  dukes  of 
Savoy  speak  of  the  * men  of  the  valleys’  and  their  ‘antient 
faith,'  which  'it  liad  been  found  impoiiNible  to  eradicate 
from  thence,  and  which  the  dukes  had  been  constrained 
to  tolerate.'  An  edict  of  1581  speaks  of  privileges  granted 
by  former  dukes,  ami  cites  edicts  of  1448  and  1452.  In 
the  * Theatnim  Slatuum  R.  Salnmditc  Duels,’  published 
in  U'H2.  it  is  Mated  that  treaties  400  yearn  old  secured  per- 
sonal and  religioti.H  freedom  to  the  Vaudois. 

It  U an  historical  fact  that,  some  time  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  a colony  of  emigrants  from  north  Italy  professing 
the  tenets  of  ll'ie  Vaudois  settled  in  CKlabria,  wiiere  they 
cleared  the  ground  of  whole  districts,  ami  heeamc  thriving 
tenants  of  the  great  Inmllonis.  They  built  the  towns  of 
La  Guardia  which  is  still  called  Guardia  I-ombartla  ',  8an 
Sisto,  La  Rocca,  and  others,  not  far  from  C’oseiiza,  where 
they  lived  in  peace  and  unnoticed  for  about  three  cen- 
tunes.  But  after  the  t.]>n*ading  of  the  Reformation  in  tlie 
sixteenth  century  they  began  to  correspond  with  Geneva 
and  other  places,  and  invited  some  Prolchtant  divines  to 
come  among  them.  This  excited  the  attention  of  the 
local  authorities;  and  the  duke  of  Alcala,  viceroy  of 
Naples,  sent  commissioners  ami  monks  with  troojrs  to  con- 
vert or  destroy  them.  They  resisted,  and  were  dcstrov  ed 
with  circumstances  of  great  barbarity,  in  1501.  i^Botla, 
MStorin  ft  Italia,  book  x.) 

At  one  time  the  valleys  of  the  Vaniloia  were  subject  to 
the  manini**e*  of  Saluzzo  ; and  the  Vaudois  have  repeatedly 
aa«crtcd,  without  licing  contiadiclcd.  that  ‘ their  anccMois 
piofcssed  their  antient  taith  long  before  the  dynastyof.Sav  oy 
was  established  in  Piedmont.’  Tlicir  religious  communiiv 
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extended  then  over  many  other  valleys  on  both  sides  of  the 
Alps ; to  the  southward  beyond  the  Po  over  part  of  the  mar- 
quisate  ofSaluzzo,  westwanis  in  the  valley  of  the  Durance 
as  far  as  Ktnbmn  and  Brioii9on,  and  northwards  to  the 
banks  of  the  Dora.  The  valleys  of  Queiras  and  Kra&siniere 
in  France,  and  tliat  of  Prageli  in  the  province  of  Susa,  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Genevre,  professed  their  cotnnninion  till 
within  comparatively  recent  times.  In  the  two  former 
valleys  there  are  still  scattered  evanf^lical  congregations, 
m the  villages  of  Dortuillcuse,  Frassinicrc,  and  Violin, 
wlAch  were  visited  by  Mr.  G»lly  in  1820;  but  in  the 
valley  of  Prageli,  subject  to  the  Piedmontese  government, 
no  dissenting  church  is  allowed. 

Concerning  the  persecutions  which  the  Vaudois  liave 
Kustained,  and  widen  fill  up  a large  portion  of  their  his* 
torj*.  we  must  not  trust  implicitly  either  to  Logcr  and  the 
other  Vaudois  writers,  who  were  themselves  actom  or 
sufferers  in  these  occurrences,  nor  to  the  accounts  of  their 

})en*ecuto«.  We  prefer  following  a mo*lcrn  historian, 
lotta,  a Piedmontese  and  a Koman  Catholic,  but  a tem- 
perate, discriminating  writer,  Ikr  removid  from  tliose 
scenes  of  strife,  and  from  the  passions  which  excited  them 
or  were  (he  consequence  of  them.  Ttie  earlier  pervecu- 
(ions  of  the  Vaudois  were  the  work  of  the  inquisitors  sent 
by  Rome.  Pope  John  XXII.  issued  a bull  against  them 
in  1382.  Walter  Lollard,  who  was  burnt  at  Cologne  in 
13TiO,  was  a Vaudois  clergj’man.  About  the  year  1400  a 
persecution  is  recorded  against  the  inhabitants  of  Prageli 
and  the  valley  of  Perosa,  in  which  many  perished.  In 
1487  Innocent  V III.  issued  a bull  to  Alberto  ae  C'apitaneis, 
papal  nuncio  and  commimuoner  for  the  dominions  of  the 
duke  of  8avoy  on  both  sides  of  the  mountains,  enjoining 
* him  to  extirpate  the  pernicious  sect  of  malignant  men 
called  the  " poor  people  of  Lyon,"  or  the  Waldenses,  who 
have  long  endeavoured  in  Piedmont  and  other  neighbour- 
ing parts  to  ensnare  the  sheen  belonging  unto  God,  under  a 
feigned  pretence  ofholines8,’&.c.,and  ifexpedient  * to  preach 
the  crusMc  ai^ainst  them.’  But  it  was  not  until  the  follow- 
ing century  that  a general  proscription  took  place.  When 
Luther,  ZwingJi,  and  Calvin  began  preaching  their  re- 
formed doctrines,  the  Valdcnses  acknowledged  them  to  be 
similar  to  their  own.  Francis  I.  of  France,  who  was  also  pos- 
sessed of  I’iedmont, persecuted  all  heretics  indiscriminately, 
whether  of  the  new  Reformed  faith,  or  of  the  old  Waldensis 
or  Vaudois  communion,  and  determined  on  extirpating 
them.  The  massacres  of  Dauphini  and  Provence,  espe- 
cially at  Merindol  and  Cabriere,  arc  recorded  in  history.  He 
at  the  same  time  wrote  to  the  parliament  of  Turin,  enjoin- 
ing it  to  enforce  religious  conformity  within  its  jurisdiction. 
The  Vaudois  of  Piedmont  then  drew  up  a list  of  tl^r  ar- 
ticles of  faitli  and  laid  it  before  king  FrancU,  Oeg^g  to 
l>e  allowed  to  retain  their  antient  form  of  w'orship  ; to 
which  Francis  replied,  that  as  he  was  putting  to  deatn  the 
heretics  in  France,  he  could  not  tolerate  them  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Alps.  The  parliament  of  Turin  commanded 
the  Vaudois  to  drive  away  their  barbes,  or  pastors,  and  to 
receive  Roman  Catholic  priests,  who  would  he  sent  to  in- 
struct them.  T*he  Vaudois  refused,  and  persecution  followed. 
Several  Vaudois  who  refused  to  lenoimce  their  faith  were 
humed  alive.  (Botta,  b.  iv. : .\.d.  l.Vil-4.)  Still  their 
communion  was  not  extiriiated ; ami,  years  alter,  Pierl- 
inont  having  been  restored  to  the  house  of  Savoy,  duke 
Emmanuel  Philibert,  after  being  repeatedlv  iirged’by  the 
imjuisitor  Giacomello,  sent  by  pope  Paul  IV.,  ordered,  in 
1500,  the  Vaudois  to  attend  the  ibmian  Catholic  service, 
and  forbade  them  the  exercise  of  their  own  form  of  wor-  ‘ 
ship  under  penalty  of  lUO  golden  ‘setuli’  for  the  first 
transgression,  and  of  the  perpetual  galleys  in.  case  of 
relapse.  Tlie  Vaudois  wrote  an  humble  supplication  with 
an  Rjwlogy  for  their  faith  to  the  duke,  who,  being  little 
conversant  with  theological  controversy,  proposed  a con- 
ference l>etwcen  the  Vaudoi.s  and  Roman  (.'atnolic  divines. 
But  pope  Paul  IV,  disapproval  of  this  ; and  at  last,  being 
iinportuned  by  the  inr|uisitof  and  the  nuncio,  and  the 
court  of  Spain,  the  duke  rewrted  to  arms  to  enforce 
obedience.  He  sent  info  the  valleys  7000  men  under  the 
Count  of  La  Triniti.  to  whom  the  t'ronch  king  joined  two 
regiments  on  the  side  of  France.  The  French  court  at 
that  time  was  persecuting  the  Huguenots,  who  were  nu- 
merous in  Dauphiny,  and  who  were  di»]xj«ed  to  make 
common  cause  with  the  Vaudois.  'fhe  Vaudois  defended 
tliemselvcs  bravely,  and  in  one  instance  defeatecl  the  ducal 
trooiH  at  Pru  di  Torre.  Many  atrocities  were  committed 
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in  this  desultory  waiifare,  and  women  and  chi.dren  were 
not  spared.  Some  of  the  prisoners  were  burnt  alive  at 
Carignano,  Susa,  and  Pincrolo.  At  last  duke  Emmanuel 
Philibert,  disgusted  with  this  war,  into  which  he  had  Wen 
pressed  against  his  wish,  and  urged  by  tlie  intercession  of 
iiis  wife,  Margaret  of  Fiance,  who  pitied  the  Vaudois, 
granted  them,  in  June,  1561,  peace  and  an  amnesty,  with 
the  exercise  of  llieir  religion,  within  certain  stated  limits,  in 
the  valleys  of  Lucerna  and  San  Martino,  on  condition  that 
the  Koman  Catholic  service  should  also  be  performed  si- 
multaneously in  churches  appropriated  to  the  purpose 
in  the  various  villages.  ’This  edict  was  signed  by 
Philip  of  Savoy,  lord  of  Racconigi  on  one  part,  and  by 
two  of  the  principal  pastors  of  the  Vaudois  on  the  other. 
The  court  of  Rome  and  the  monks  in  Piedmont  declaimed 
loudly  against  these  concesMons  of  duke  Emmanuel  Phili- 
bert, and  almost  called  him  a heretic.  (Botia,  b.  x.)  Tliere 
is  in  the  appendix  to  Gilly's  ‘ First  Excursion  among  the 
Vaudois ' a translation  of  a letter  of  Scipio  LentuluR,  a 
Neapolitan  cnii^tnt  on  account  of  religion,  who  had 
taken  shelter  in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  rdaling  the  oc- 
currences of  the  war  of  I. 

^ In  IWl  and  1602 Charles  Emmanuel  I.  confirmed  tothe 
Vaudois  their  religious  immunities,  but  the  Inquisition 
was  molesting  them  at  the  same  time,  and  even  imprisoned 
some  individuals,  and  when  remonstrances  were  made 
to  the  ducal  ministers,  they  replied,  ‘ These  matters  do 
not  concern  his  highness.*  (Botta,  b.  xv.)  ITie  duke  how- 
ever issued  two  rescripts,  dated  1003  and  1620,  guaranteeing 
tothe  Vaudois  the  exercise  of  their  religion  within  the 
limits  prescribed  in  the  three  valleys  of  I^ccma,  Perosa, 
and  S.  Martino.  Tlie  Vaudois  had  asked  the  same  favour 
for  their  coreligionists  in  the  Marauisate  of  Saluzzo,  but 
this  was  refused.  Charles  I.  of  England  sent  twice  an 
embassy  to  the  duke  to  intercede  for  the  Vaudois,  in  1627 
and  1629.  {Ar^ndiT  to  Gilly’s  First  Eicurtion  to  th« 
Mountains  of  Ptrdmont  in  1823.) 

Victor  Amadeus  I.,  who  succeeded  Charles  Emmanuel, 

ubiished  an  edict  enjoining  the  non-conformists  of  the 

Iar<iuUate  ofSaluzzo,  who  were  chiefly  in  the  communes 
of  Paesana,  Praviglielmo,  Biolcto,  Bretonni,  and  Croezzo, 
to  embrace  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  under  penalty  of 
death  and  confiscation  of  property  ; and  this  edict  w'Os  so 
strictly  enforced,  that  not  one  non-conformist  remained  in 
thMe  parts.  But  at  the  same  time  the  duke  issued  an 
edict  to  protect  the  Vaudois  of  the  valleys  of  Pinerolo, 
who  have  always  been  held  distinct  from  the  others,  and 
to  check  the  prevailing  practice  among  the  Roman 
Catholic  priests  and  laity  of  Kidnapping  the  children  of  the 
Vaudois  in  order  to  bring  them  up  in  the  Homan  faith. 
(Botta,  b.  xxi.)  Alter  the  death' of  Victor  Amadeus,  and 
during  the  civil  war  which  raged  in  Piedmont,  the  Vaudois 
remained  faithful  to  their  lawful  duke,  and  opposed  by 
arms  the  factious  marquises  of  laicema  and  Angrogna, 
who  sided  with  Prince  Thomas  and  the  other  pretenders  to 
I the  Regency,  and  they  were  accordingly  confirmed  in 
their  privileges  by  the  Duchess  Regent,  and  by  the  young 
Duke  Charles  Emmanuel  II.  But  the  same  Charles  Em- 
manuel afterwards  directed  a most  fierce  persecution 
against  the  Vaudois.  Botta  attributes  the  origin  of  this 
fresh  storm  to  the  turbulent  disposition  of  Jean  Leger,  a 
pastor  of  some  name  among  the  Valdenses,  who  had  more 
zeal  than  prudence.  In  March,  1653,  the  inhalritants  of 
Viilaro,  in  the  valley  of  Lucerna,  rose  in  a tumult,  and 
drove  away  the  Capuchins  from  their  convent,  to  which 
they  set  tire.  The  ducal  troops  repaired  to  the  spot,  and, 
after  some  bloodshed,  peace  was  re-established.  But  this 
affair  led  to  further  investigaitons,  when  the  ducal  govern- 
ment found  out  that  the  Vaudois  had  transgressed  against 
their  engagemenU  by  purcliasing  property  and  establishing 
schools  and  places  of  worship  Myond  the  limits  fixed 
by  former  edicts.  In  January',  1655,  the  duke  caused 
his  auditor  Andrea  Gastaldo  to  jmiceed  to  Lucerna,  when 
he  Usueil  a manifesto  ordering  all  Vaudois  families  to 
evacuate  within  three  da}‘s  the  communes  of  Lucema,  San 
Giovanni,  Ia  Torre.  Bibbiana,  Fenile,  CampigUone,  Bri- 
cherasco.  and  San  ^condo  in  the  lower  part  of  the  valley 
of  the  Ptflice,  and  retire  to  the  higher  part  of  the  valley, 
to  the  communes  of  Viilaro,  Bobbid,  Koril,  Angrogna,  ami 
Boneti.  Within  twenty  da)'s  they  were  either  to  sell  their 
property  situated  in  the  former  districts  or  to  embrace  the 
Koman'C'atholic  taith.  The  Vaudois  reaisted  this  coin- 
mand,  and  the  duko  sent  Uic  marquis  of  Pianezza  with  a 
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Ixxly  of  ret^an  and  Mine  militia  in  the  lollowmg  April. 
'ITie  Vaucfois  deaertcd  their  villages  carrying  their  pro- 
visions to  the  mountains.  The  manjuis  followed  them 
there,  but  be  could  not  subdue  Ihero  ; and  hUaoldicrs  find- 
ing nothing  to  eat,  withdrew.  Tl>c  Vaudois  tlien  issuing 
from  Uieir  recesses,  under  two  detenuined  leaders,  Jayer 
and  Janavei,  fell  upon  several  Roman  Catholic  villag^  and 

Elundered  and  burnt  Ujcm.  They  then  entered  La  Toirc, 
ut  being  surprised  by  Pianezza,  they  fought  desperately 
ami  moat  of  them  fell,  but  not  without  killing  numbera  of 
the  ducal  tn>oj«.  In  thU  warfare  crueltie*  were  com- 
mitted by  both  parlies,  but  the  Vaudois,  being  the  losing 
party,  were,  with  tlieir  families,  the  greatest  sufferers. 
Nlany  atrocities  were  committed  against  the  women  and 
chilmen  by  the  Piedmontese  soldiers, but  still  more  bythe 
mercenary  French  and  Irish  soldiers  in  the  service  of  the 
duke,  which  horrors  Jean  Lcger,  who  was  an  actor  in 
the  struggle,  has  detailed  at  length,  and,  Botta  thinks, 
has  exaggerated,  in  his  ‘ Narrative.’  But  there  is  a docu- 
ment in  tiie  Cniveraity  libra^  at  Cambridge  which  tells 
strongly  against  the  marquis  of  Pianezza  himself.  It 
is  a declaration  by  Captain  Du  Petit  Bourg,  who  was 
serving  in  a Frencli  corps  under  Pianezza,  prolesling 
against  the  cruellies  w hich  ne  saw  committed,  and  for  which 
he  retired  and  quitted  his  corps.  lie  says  that  the  mar- 
quis ordered  to  give  no  quarter,  saying  that  his  highnctt 
was  detenuined  to  have  none  of  their  religion  in  his 
dominions.  Tills  protest,  a copy  of  which  is  given  by  Gi]l/ 
in  his  first  work,  is  dated  Pitierolo,  ‘iJth  November,  IG0.1, 
and  is  attested  by  other  officers.  It  apucars  however  that 
Pianezza  ordered  the  women  and  chiUlren  to  be  spared, 
and  he  rescued  many  from  tlic  hands  of  the  brutal  soldiers, 
and  distributed  them  in  the  neighbouring  districts  of 
Pie<lra(>nt.  A number  of  Vaudois  took  refuge  acri^  the 
mountains  in  the  Kieiich  valley  of  Queiras,  aud  returned 
after  liie  fury  of  the  massacre  had  abated.  Olliers  perished 
in  the  snow,  and  others  lurked  for  a time  in  llie  recesses 
of  the  mountains,  under  their  chief  .laiiavel.  who  carried 
on  a partisan  warfare  until  he  was  killed  some  years  after. 

The  news  of  the  massacre  of  the  Vaudois  spread  far  and 
wide  throughout  Europe.  The  Protestant  cantons  of  Swit- 
zerland. the  Protector  Cromwell,  and  the  States  of  Holland, 
sent  envoys  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  to  remonstrate  in  favour 
of  the  V'audoix.  Cromwell  sent  Sir  Sailmcl  Morlaiid,  who 
collected  numerous  documents,  and  published  them  in  his 
• History  of  the  Evangelical  Churches,*  fol.,  IC08.  Crom- 
woll’s  Latin  letters  to  Uie  duke  and  other  princes  on  the 
subject  were  written  by  Milton,  who  in  one  of  his  sonnets 
hiu  feelingly  lamented  tlie  cruelties  committed  against  the 
Vaudois.  Subscriptioiu  were  made  in  England  aud  other 
countries  for  the  survivors.  At  last,  at  Cromweirs  request, 
Louie  XIV.  offered  his  mediation,  which  the  duke  accepted, 
and  a convention  was  concluded  in  August  of  the  same 
year,  IGoo,  at  Pinerolo,  which  then  belonged  to  France,  by 
which  a general  amnesty  was  granted,  and  the  Vaudois 
were  allowed  to  remain  on  the  left  bank  of  tJio  Pelice 
within  certain  fixed  boundaries,  and  to  liave  Uie  exercise 
of  their  religion,  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  agreed  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  wunihip  should  be  performed  in  the 
same  villages,  and  Catholic  missionaries  be  sent  to  preach 
there,  but  110  Vaudois  should  be  constrained  to  become  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and  no  girl  under  ten,  and  no  boy  under 
twelve  years  of  age,  should  be  taken  from  their  parents. 
This  convention  was  signed  by  Jean  Leger  and  other  Vau- 
dois  pastors.  But  after  some  yean  new  complaints  and 
disputes  broke  out,  which  Count  Bagiiolo,  the  governor  of 
the  province,  wanted  to  settle  in  an  arbitrary  manner. 
Fresh  resistance  and  a new  persecution  took  place  in 
lGb:t  and  1GG4,  followed  by  a new  edict  of  the  uukc,  by 
which  the  Vaudois  were  forbidden  performing  their  wor- 
ship in  the  village  ofS.  Giovanni.  Jean  Legercmigrated, 
anu  visited  various  countries,  urging  the  claims  of  the 
Vaudois  and  collecting  subscriptions  for  them.  He  was 
at  last  appointed  minister  oftlie  \Valloon  Church  at  Ley- 
den. where  he  died. , (^Botta,  b.  xxv.) 

Victor  Amadeus  IL  succeeded  Charles  Emmanuel,  and 
took  the  reins  of  goveniment  at  the  end  of  1684,  being  then 
eighteen  years  of  age.  Piedmont  was  then  the  humble 
ally  of  the  imperious  Louis  XIV,,  who  aliout  this  time  re- 
solved to  abolish  I’roteatantism  in  France  by  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  Edit  de  Nantes,  and  he  ordered  Victor  Ama- 
deus to  do  the  same  with  regard  to  the  Vaudois.  After 
jome  demur  the  duke  was  induced  to  sabtuit,  and  in  Jauu- 


ar)',  lOHG,  he  iaiued  an  edict  ordering  the  Vaudois  either 
to  abjure  their  tenets  within  fifteen  days  or  leave  their 
country.  Ih’iwn  to  des^iair,  the  Vaudois  determined  to 
resist.  Tliey  were  attacked  on  one  side  by  the  ducal 
troops,  and  on  the  other  by  those  of  Louis  XIV,,  com- 
manded by  Catinat.  After  a gallant  struggle  the  Vaudow 
Were  overpowered,  and  the  survivors  were  obliged  to  sub- 
mit unconditionally.  Tlieir  whole  property  was  confis- 
cated, and  given  to  Roman  Catholic  colunUt.s,  tlie  old  in- 
habitants with  their  families  taking  their  departure  for 
Switzerland.  Those  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  were 
distributed  in  various  prisons,  in  which  a mimlicr  of  them 
died.  At  the  end  of  six  months  there  were  3(tU()  left,  who, 
at  the  intercession  of  the  Protestant  ambaa^ors  at  Turin, 
were  released,  and  followed  the  rest  to  Switzerland,  where 
they  met  with  kind  hospitality.  At  the  expiration  of 
three  years,  a band  of  800  of  these  emigrants,  under  the 
command  of  one  of  their  pallors,  Henrj'  Amaud,  under- 
took one  of  Uie  most  daring  and  romantic  expeditions  ever 
attempted  by  men.  In  August.  1089,  Amaud  and  his  men 
assembled  secretly  between  Uolle  and  Nyor  in  the  Paysde 
Vaud,  seized  some  boats,  crossed  the  Leman  lake,  landed 
at  Yvoire  in  Savoy,  marched  across  Savoy  by  Cluse  and 
Sallenche  before  troops  could  be  a.ss*erobled  a^inst  them, 
then  crossing  a high  offset  of  the  Al|»,  descended  into  the 
valley  of  the  Isere,  and  from  thence  over  Mont  Cenis  to 
the  banks  of  the  Ifera  above  Siusa,  where  they  forced  their 
way  through  a body  of  French  troops  which  disputed  their 
passage,  and  found  themselves  once  more  on  the  border  of 
their  native  district.  French  garrisons  mixed  with  Ihed- 
montese  troops  occupied  the  valley  of  Lucerne  ; Amaud 
crossed  the  Col  di  Giuliano,  driving  the  enemy  before  him, 
and  took  Bobbio,  which  was  plundered.  But  fresh  troops 
being  sent  against  them,  the  Vauilois  turned  into  the  fo«t- 
nciuies  of  the  valley  of  San  Martino,  and  carried  on  a partisan 
warfare  during  the  whole  winter  until  the  following  April, 
1690,  when,  luckily  for  the  Vaudois,  an  open  rupture  took 
place  between  Louis  XIV.  and  Victor  Amadcun,  who  im- 
mediately Issued  an  edict  of  amnesty  to  the  Vaudois,  with 
full  leave  to  all  those  who  had  emigrated  to  return  to  their 
homes,  with  the  free  exercise  of  tlieir  religion  as  before. 
He  rclcBAcd  tliose  who  were  still  in  prison,  and  had  them 
clothed  and  furnished  with  other  necessaries,  and  he  told 
them  that  it  was  the  king  of  France  who  had  been  the  true 
author  of  their  calamities.  It  is  more  than  suspected  that 
the  court  of  Turin,  foreseeing  the  rupture  with  France,  did 
not  oppose  the  return  of  Amaud's  column  so  strenuously  as 
it  might.  In  the  war  that  followed,  tlie  Vaudois  were 
among  the  best  defenders  of  Piedmont  against  the  French. 
Victor  Amadeus  himself  at  one  time  took  refuge  in  their 
valleylj^and  after  the  victory  of  Turin,  in  1700.  he  acknow- 
ledged their  services  in  a proclamation.  ^'Bolta,  XXX.  and 
xxxii.)  Amaud  has  written  an  account  ofhis  expedition, 
cntitli^  * Histoire  de  la  gloricuse  Kcnti^  des  Vaimois  dans 
Jeurs  Vallfees,’  1710,  which  he  dedicated  to  Queen  Anne  of 
England.  TIus  book  is  become  very’  scarce. 

In  1713,  by  an  agreement  between  Ixmia  XIV.  and 
Victor  Amadeus,  the  valley  of  Prageli  on  the  upper  Dora 
was  given  up  to  the  latter  in  exchange  for  the  valley  of 
Barcelonctta,  and  it  wa.s  made  a condition  by  I^uis  that 
the  Homan  Catholic  relimon  should  be  exclusively  en- 
forced in  that  valley.  Accordingly  Victor  Amadeus  in 
1721  forbade  their  religious  meetings,  and  ordered  them  to 
have  their  children  brought  up  in  the  Catholic  commu- 
nion. liemonstrances  were  made  by  the  English  minister, 
but  to  no  effect,  and  the  valley  of  Ptageli,  in  which  there 
were  once  six  Vaudois  churches,  has  not  retained  a single 
family  of  that  communion. 

This  was  the  last  persecution  against  the  Vaudois  ; who 
however  remained  subject  to  various  dUabUitics  and  ex- 
posed to  several  vexations,  which  arc  detailed  by  Gilly  in 
nis  first  excursion,  p.  1 16,  and  in  the  second,  p.  546  and  foi. 
We  have  heard  it  stated,  though  we  cannot  say  how  truly, 
that  some  of  those  disabilities  have  been  since  removed  l>y 
the  present  king.  Carlo  Albeito,  especially  that  which  ex- 
cluded the  Vaudois  from  bi^aring  omcers’  commissions  in  the 
army,  although  ttiey  were  bound  to  sen  e as  private  soldiers. 

In  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution  the  Vaudois  rc- 
maincti  loyal  to  their  sovereign,  and  bravely  defended  fur 
jears  the  mountain-paiMics  through  which  the  French 
threatened  to  invatle  the  valley  of  the  Po,  which  ultimately 
they  reached,  but  not  on  this  side.  In  June,  1794,  King 
Victor  Amadeus  111.  publuhed  an  ordinance,  in  which 
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aAer  acknowled^ng  the  constant  and  disfin^ished  proofs 
of  their  at1a<diment  uiul  fidelity,  he  promised  to  redress 
several  grievances,  among  utl^erv,  that  of  taking  away  of 
children  of  the  Vaudoia,  with  the  view  of  obliging  them  to 
embrace  tl)e  Roman  Catholic  religioii.  He  forbade  the 
practice,  and  ordered  those  who  had  been  so  taken  away 
to  be  restored.  ‘Tliose  who  at  the  prescribed  ^e,  girls  at 
ten  and  boys  at  twelve,  voluntarily  enter  the  noapital  of 
Pinerolo,  must  be  under  the  direction  of  ecclesiastical 
judges  ; but  no  difficulty  will  be  made  in  permitting  the 
parents  to  sec  their  children  under  proper  precautions.* 

When  Bonaparte  annexed  Piedmont  to  France,  he 
placed  the  Vaudois  on  a footing  of  equidity  with  tlieir 
Komoii  Catholic  countrj'men,  and  assigned  funds  for  the 
supi>urt  of  their  clergv.  At  the  restoration  in  1814  the 
Vaudois ^vere  again  placed  under  their  former  disabilitiea, 
and  those  who  had  purchased  land  bevond  the  limits  of 
their  vallep  were  obliged  to  sell  it  to  Roman  Catholics. 
King  CharVs  Felix,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1821, 
sl>owed  some  more  indulgence  towards  the  Vaudois  i he 
gave  tlicia  permiibiion  to  purcluue  a house  and  land  in  tlie 
commune  of  I>a  Torre  for  tlie  establishment  of  an  hospital 
for  the  sick,  Uie  disabled,  and  the  aged  of  their  population. 
The  money  re<juired  was  raised  by  subscriptions  in  Eng- 
land, Pru»ia,  Holland,  .Switterlanil,  and  other  countries. 
The  emperor  Alexander  of  Russia  contributed  4000  francs. 
A grarumar-scliool  has  also  been  established  at  Poinaretto, 
and  another  at  I,a  ToiTe.  In  short,  things  look  a little 
brigliler  for  the  poor  inoffensive  Vaudois,  whose  moral 
character,  peculiar  position,  and  prospects  have  been  ex- 
hibited in  a verj’  intert*sting  Shuecl  by  several  English  tra- 
vellers since  the  peace,  csjiecially  bvthe  Rev.  W.  S.  Gilly. 

VAULTS.  [Tombs.1 

VAUQUELIN,  NICOLAS -LOUIS,  a disiinguished 
French  analytical  chemist,  was  born  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  centur)',  of  parents  in  an  humble  station  in  Nor- 
mandy. Fourcroy.  accidentally  meeting  wdth  him,  was  so 
much  pleased  with  his  quickness  and  integrity,  that  he 
took  lura  to  Paris  and  made  him  su])ermtendeQt  of  his 
laboratory,  in  which  he  sju'edily  became  an  expert  experi- 
menter, and  on  many  occasions  which  were  aclmowleaged, 
and  probably  on  some  which  were  not,  he  performed  ex- 
jierimenU  published  by  Fourcroy. 

He  was  a professor  of  chemist  r)-  in  Paris,  and  eventually 
became  chemist  to  the  School  of  Mines,  and  a member 
of  the  Institute.  He  was  extremely  industrious,  and  has 
'pubiiidied  many  memoirs  on  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal 
analyris  ; in  performing  his  varied  researches.  Ire  not  only 
improved  the  methods  of  analysis  previoiuly  in  use,  but 
also  discovered  some  eleroentarv'  bodies,  of  wluch  the 
chief  and  most  remarkable  wore  enromium,  existing  in  tire 
red-lead  of  Siberia,  as  an  ar  id  combined  with  oxide  of 
lead,  and  glucina,  a new  earth,  or  rather  metallic  oxide, 
which  he  ibuiul  in  the  emerald  and  beryl.  Tlie  discoiery 
of  chromium  has  been  of  vast  importance  to  the  arts  ; for 
havii^  been  siiuic  found  in  enormous  quantity  combined 
with  iron,  and  in  vai'ious  parts  of  the  earth,  it  Ims  been 
extensively  used  in  tlu>  state  of  oxide  for  giving  a green 
colour  to  porcelain,  and  chromic  acid  combined  with  oxide 
of  lead,  torming  chromate  of  lead,  is  a fine  yellow  pig- 
ment. 

Vauqitelin  died  in  1829.  at  an  advanced  age  : his  cha- 
racter and  conduct  were  must  excellent  and  exemplar}’, 
ami  he  paased  through  tlic  bloody  stages  of  the  French 
revolution  uneontaminated  by  its  violence  or  vices. 

VAUVILLIERS.  .TEAN  fltANgOIS,  a French  siholar, 
was  l>om,  in  1737,  at  Noyeru  in  Burgundy,  and  received  a 
careful  education  from  his  fallier  Jean  VauvilUcra,  a 
Hcholor  of  considerable  merit.  Jean  Francois  had  scarcely 
finished  lus  studies  wlien  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
librarians  of  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  and  in  17(KJ  he 
became  professor  of  Greek  in  the  College  dc  France.  After 
having  distinguished  himself  by  several  works  on  Greek 
literature  and  bistoiy,  he  was  elected,  in  1782,  a membi’r  of 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  Tlie  storm  of  the  Revolution 
carried  him  away  I'rom  his  learned  piusiiits.  He  was  tiuc- 
cefciveW  prt‘&iJent  of  the  quarter  of  St.  Gcnevi.'ve  at 
Pari.s  nr^t  ‘ d('*pm£  suppliant'  of  Paris  in  tlie  assembly  of 
the  f'tats  gdneraux.  president  of  the  communauli%  lieute- 
nant to  the  moire  of  Paris,  and  lastly,  ‘ pr^vfit  des  mar- 
chands,'  in  whicli  capacity  ho  liad  the  care  of  the  pro-  . 
visions  necessary  for  tne  supply  of  the  capital.  The  people  I 
oi  IVrU  at  that  lime  believed  that  it  was  the  secret  inten- 1 


tion  of  the  court  to  starve  them,  and  they  oppose<l  by 
armed  force  the  export,  of  provisions  from  the  capital  into 
the  provinces.  Vauvilliers  acted  in  these  cases  with  great 
energy’,  and  he  more  than  once  succeeded  in  making  the 
mob  desist  from  their  predatory  di>turbances.  In  his 
politick  opinions  he  was  rather  royalist ; he  supported  the 
proposition  of  Brissot  for  the  abolition  of  slaveiy  in  the 
colonies,  but  he  also  defended  the  rights  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church.  When  he  was  summoned  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  democratic  system,  Vauvil- 
liers  declined  taking  it,  laid  down  his  professorship  in  the 
Collrlge  dc  France,  and  afterwards  justified  himself  in  a 
pamphlet,  * Questions  sur  les  Sermens,  cn  particulier  sur 
celui  dc  Haine  i la  Royaute.’  He  was  arrested  by  order  of 
the  revolutionary’  committee,  but  he  obtained  his  liberation, 
and  then  became  a member  of  the  council  of  the  Five 
Hundred.  He  published  several  pamphlets  on  political 
questions,  and  expressed  his  opinions  with  so  little  reserve, 
that  lie  was  at  last  sentenced  to  deportation,  in  September, 
1797.  However  he  escaped  to  Switzerland,  and  arterwartU 
went  to  Russia,  whither  he  was  invited  by  the  emperor 
Paul.  Tlie  Academy  of  Sciences  of  St.  Petersburg  elected 
Vauvilliers  a member.  He  died  at  St.  Petersburg  on  the 
23rd  of  July,  1801. 

Vauvilliers  is  the  author  of  numerous  works  and  trea- 
tises, partly  on  Greek  literature,  and  partly  on  modern 
politics,  legislation,  and  administration.  Tlie  most  impor- 
tant among  them  are,  1,  * EiiJ^is  sur  Pindare,  contenant 
une  Traduction  de  quelques  Odes  de  ce  Poete,*  &c.,  Paris, 
1772,  12mo. ; 2,  ‘ Examen  Historique  et  Politique  du 
Gouvemcment  de  Sp.arte,’  Paris,  1769.  12mo. ; 3.  A num- 
ber of  papers  concerning  the  MSS.  of  Pindar,  .-dischyhui. 
and  Sophocles,  in  the  ‘ Notices  et  Extraits  f 4,  An  edition 
of  Sophocles,  which  had  been  prepared  by  Canporonnier. 
It  contains  some  notes  and  a preface  by  Vauvilliers,  Paris, 
1781,  2 vols.  4to.  His  notes  are  severely  attacked  by 
Brunck ; but  Harless,  in  Fabricius’s  ‘ Bibliotheca  Grseca,' 
speaks  highly  of  their  merit. 

(Querard.  Ln  France  where  a complete  list  of 

his  works  is  given;  Bingraphie  VniversrUe ; Fabricius, 
Biblioth.  ii.,  p.  224.) 

VAVASSOR,  VALVASSOR,  a term  applied  in  the 
antient  records  of  England,  Scotland.  France.  Lombardv, 
and  Aragon,  to  persons  holding  fief*  not  immediately 
under  the  king  or  other  persons  possessing  jura  regalia  (as 
the  duke  of  Normandy,  the  earl  of  Chester,  or  the  bishoj) 
of  Durham),  but  under  some  intermediate  lord.  It  appears 
also,  that  to  constitute  a vavaasorv,  it  was  nccc'ssary 
tliat  the  party  should  have  subordfnate  freehulders.  as 
vassals  holding  of  his  vavassory.  (Wilkins,  Leges  Angl., 
247;  Bracton,  5 b,  C,  93  b ; Ducango.)  _ In  England 
vavas-sories  were  generally  held  by  knights’ service ; but 
in  Normandy,  besides  the  franches  vavassories  or  vavas- 
sories  nobles,  lliere  were  socage  vava'worios  held  by  the  rent 
of  a rose,  a spur,  or  a glove,  and  also  vavassoriee  t'iltiines. 
The  possessore  of  these  inferior  vavassories  were  some- 
times called  * valvassins.’ 

Vavassore  are  twice  mentioned  in  Domesday,  pp.  53 
and  1469;  and  in  the  laws  of  William  the  Conqueror,  the 
relief  due  from  a vavassor  to  his  li^e  loixl  is  described. 
CKclham,40.)  A charter  of  Henry-  L directs  that  pleas  of 
the  division  of  land  between  the  vavas.«ore  of  two  aifferent 
lords  be  detcmiincd  in  the  county  court.  In  the  great 
Roll  of  the  Pipe  of  31  lien.  I.,  lately  published,  mention 
is  made  of  the  vavassors  belonging  to  the  barony  of  the 
archbislum  of  York.  In  the  Jaws  of  Hcnn- II.  the  jim.*- 
diction  oAavassors  is  specified.  Madox  {iMJ-onia  An^ii- 
cana,  note,  p.  13,5),  sets  out  a writ  in  which  that  prince 
requires  the  residence  or  constant  attendonce  of  all  barons 
and  vavassore,  who  owe  service  of  ca.stle-guard  at  Rock- 
ingham ca&tlo.  Francis  dc  Bohun,  in  the  time  of  Richard  L, 
wa-s  seised  of  tw-o  honours,  one  that  of  Bohun  in  Normandy, 
which  he  held  of  the  king,  as  duke  per  baroniam^  tlie 
other  in  England,  consisting  of  the  iranor  of  Fordcs,  &c., 
in  Sussex,  which  he  held  vt  varasseriil.  {Abbrev.  Pfae., 
in  Donio  Cap.  fl'estm.  88.)  In  the  next  reign  Alice  Bric- 
wiere  claimed  Plimtrcc  in  Devon,  and  Depeworth  in  Somer- 
set and  Dorset;  assigned  to  her  by  her  late  husband  Roger 
dc  Pole,  on  the  day  he  set  out  for  Jerusalem,  for  the  full 
tliirtl  part  of  three  vavassories,  viz.,  for  the  vavas.v>ries  of 
the  earl  of  Salisbury’,  the  carl  of  V'emon,  and  of  the  vavas- 
sory of  Earl  William  de  Bohun  (/ft.,  61  b.).  In  the  close  rolls 
of  4 H.  HI.  is  a writ  to  the  sheriff  of  Wiltshire,  directing 
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him  fo  give  seisin  to  W.  MandeviH,  R.  Maudut,  W.  Comj'n,  I 
and  W.  dc  Konlibiu  of  Ihree  vava&M>ries  of  the  fee  of  the 
Eail  of  Clare,  l>elonging  to  the  baronj^  of  Funtell(Fonthill), 
which  barony  An<lrc*w  Giflard  HajI,  with  the  assent  of  King  j 
John,  resigned  to  those  persons  as  the  right  heirs  fprestiinp> 
live)  of  the  barony,  reserving  the  vavasaories.  which  vavas-  ' 
sories  would  appear  to  have  been  seized  into  the  king's 
lands  upon  the  death  of  GifTard  umUr  the  advice  of  the 
crown  lawyers,  the  council  of  the  minor  king  being  after- 
wards of  opinion  that  such  seizure  ought  not  to  liave  been 
made.  Here,  vavassuries  held  of  the  honour  of  Clare 
apj>ear  to  have  become  in  some  way  annexed  to  a barony 
held  of  the  crown.  In  the  record  and  process  of  the 
renunciation  of  Richard  II.,  that  prince  nbsMves  all  duke)i, 
maniues&cs.  earls,  barons,  knight^  vassals,  and  vacatsort, 
and  other  his  liege-men,  from  their  oaths  of  fidelity  (3  Rot. 
Paal.,  416);  and  alrnut  the  sajuc  period  Chaucer,  after 
describing  his  Franklin,  says, 

* Wu  DO  wbere  twiche  * voTtUy  mnuo«r.’ 

From  this  time  we  lose  ught  of  the  English  vavassor. 
Numerous  subseigniories  however  still  exist,  the  owners  of 
which,  though  not  so  designated,  arc  in  truth  vavassors. 
From  the  inalienable  quality  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall, 
many  manors  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  are  held,  though 
the  name  is  no  longer  continued,  as  vavasaories  of  the 
duchy  ; of  which  there  are  many  in  Uie  former  county, 
hulden  of  the  duchy  honour  of  Bradninch. 

The  breaking  up  of  the  old  feudal  baronies,  and  the 
freouent  forfeitures  incurred  by  those  who  held  immedi- 
ately of  the  crown,  brought  the  great  and  many  of  the 
lesser  vava.s!iOra  into  theposition  ofimmediate  tenants  to  the 
crown.  But  as  the  extinction  of  vavasaories  was  gnulual, 
no  new  class  of  crown  tenants  arose,  as  was  the  case  in  Ger- 
many where  the  disappearance  of  the  dukedoms  of  Suabia 
and  Franconia  (causra  by  the  extinction  of  the  House  of 
Hohenslauffen  in  the  person  of  Conradin,  beheaded  upon 
the  lailure  of  his  atlemnt  to  recover  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  from  Charles  of  Anjou),  gave  rise  to  a new  order 
in  Ine  state,  namely,  the  immediai^  cliivalry  (noblesse  im- 
mMiate)  of  the  empire,  the  reichsrittcrsdiaft,  a body  now 
mediatised  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 

When  James  1.,  imitating  the  practice  of  France,  intro- 
duced hereditary  titles  without  peerages,  a proposal  for 
giving  to  the  new  order  the  designation  of  vavassors  was 
rejected,  and  the  novel  but  more  appropriate  title  of 
Babonet  was  ailopted. 

(Terricn,  Citui.  de  Sormandie  ; Trsla  lie  AVer//,  ICC  a ; 
Seldcn's  Tides  Honour,  51.3,  5‘JO  ; Cragii  Jus  Feud., 
KXJ.  141 ; Manning's  bierriens  ad  183,  291  a.) 

VECCTII,  GIOVANNI  DE’,  a distinguished  Italian 
painter,  bom  at  Borgo  San  Sepolcro,  in  IfilW.  He  wa.s 
the  scholar  of  Kaffaellino  del  CoUe,  and  painted  in  oil  and 
in  fresco.  His  work*  are  very  numerous  in  tlie  churches 
of  Rome  and  it*  vicinity:  he  roailc  the  cartoons  for  the 
two  great  mosaics  of  tlie  evangelists  Luke  and  John  in  St. 
Peters  on  the  Vatican.  He  died  in  1014.  His  portrait  is 
in  the  Acailemy  of  St.  Luke  at  Home.  (Baglioni,  I’ite  di 
Vittori,  See.) 

VE'CCHIA,  PIETTIO,  a d'lstinguislied  painter  of  the 
Venetian  school,  was  bom  at  Venice  in  ICai.  He  wa.*  the 
scholar  of  Alcsf^andro  Varotari,  hut  jiainted  in  a ditferent 
style.  Ilis  real  name  a^ipears  to  have  been  Maltoni,  and 
he  acquired  the  name  oi  Vecchia  from  his  ability  for  imi- 
tating and  restoring  old  pictures.  Vecchia  paint(>d  manv 
pictures  *o  exactly  in  the  style  of  Giorgione,  that  it  u 
almost  impoMible  to  decide  between  the  works  of  these 

fainters:  he  painted  also  some  pictures  in  the  styli^  of 
'ordenoue  and  Titian.  He  made  the  dc.signs  of  many  of 
the  mosaics  in  the  church  of  San  Marco  at  Venice,  but 
hi*  easel  pictures  were  generally  of  inferior  subjects,  and 
hU  talent  was  more  for  the  ludicrous  than  the  serious. 
Some  of  his  efforts  in  illustration  of  the  Passion  of  Christ 
wore  signal  failures,  as  regard.*  a proper  feeling  for  the 
subject.  His  touch  was  bold,  his  urawing  and  colouring 
excellent,  and  some  of  his  effects  of  light  and  shwle  strik- 
ingly powciful  and  masterly.  lie  died  at  Venice  in  1078. 
(Lanzi,  fytoria  Pittorira,  itc.) 

VECE'I.UO,  TIZIA'NO,  commonly  called  TITIAN, 
one  of  the  greatest  painters  of  modem*  limes,  was  bom  at 
Capo  del  C'adore,  a small  place  on  the  river  Piave  in  the 
Venetian  state,  in  1477,  or  in  USD,  according  to  the  most 
received  account.  He  wa.*  of  the  antient  family  of  Ve* 
cellio,  of  which  was  San  Tuiano,  biidiop  of  Uderzo.  At 


the  age  of  about  ten  young  Titian  was  sent  by  his  father 
to  Venice  to  an  uncle,  to  bo  placed  with  some  competent 
painter.  He  was  first  placed  with  Scba.stiano  Zuccati,  am! 
shortly  afterwards  with  Gentile  Bellini,  whum  however  he 
also  soon  left  for  Giovanni  his  brotlier,  the  most  eminent 
painter  of  his  time  at  Venice.  Titian  soon  sui-passptl  hi* 
ma-ster.  His  early  works,  in  thc.*n*clves  extraordinary’,  arc 
infinitely  more  so  when  compared  with  the  works  of  the 
leading  artists  of  Venice  of  his  time.  His  early  portraits 
are  finislicd  with  remarkable  care,  drawn  in  excellent 
taste,  and  some  of  his  picture#  rival  the  works  of  the 
Dutch  and  old  German  ailist.*  in  finish  : there  is  in  the 
galley  of  Dresden  a picture  of  the  Tribute  Money  of  thi» 
description.  The  great  improvement  in  the  works  of 
Titian  upon  tbuau  of  Giovanni  Bellini  and  his  school  was 
in  a peat  degree  derived  from  the  works  of  Giorgione  di 
Castel  Franco,  who  hatl  appropriated  much  of  tl^  style  of 
Liouardo  da  Vinci.  Giorgione  was  two  years  the  senior 
of  Titian,  and  their  works  were  so  much  alike  that  they 
could  not  always  he  distinguished ; but  the  merit  of  intro- 
ducing the  new  style  into  Venice  belongs  to  Giorgione. 
These  two  painters  were  fellow-pupils,  and  for  some  lime 
friends,  until,  upon  an  occasion  when  Titian  was  appointed, 
or  Giorgione  employed  him,  to  assist  him  in  some  frescoe* 
for  the  new  Fondaco  de’  Tedeschi  (German  warehouse  , 
the  portion  executed  by  litian  was  preferred  to  that  of 
Giorgione  by  some  of  his  own  friends  and  a Jealous)'  arose 
between  them. 

At  the  death  of  Giovanni  Bellini  in  1512,  Titian  wu 
employed  by  the  state  to  complete  a work  in  the  Sala  del 
Gran  Gonsiglio  of  tlie  Homage  of  Frederic  Barbarossa  to 
Pope  Alexander  III.,  which  he  had  left  unfinished.  Titian 
completed  the  picture,  but  he  made  many  alterations  in 
it ; the  senate  was  however  so  well  ifatisfictf  with  the  work, 
that  they  presented  him  with  the  office  of  Ia  Senseria, 
with  a salioy  of  about  300  crowns  per  annum,  by  which  he 
was  obliged  to  jiainl  for  eight  crowns  the  portrait  of 
evciy  doge  created  in  his  time,  to  be  placed  in  the  palace 
of  St.  Mark.  He  painted  by  virtue  of  this  place  the  por- 
traits of  Pietre  Lando,  Francesco  Donato,  Marcantonio 
IVevisano,  and  the  Veoieri  ; he  was  unable  to  paint  the 
portraits  of  the  last  two  doges  of  his  time  on  account  of 
the  infirmities  of  age. 

In  1514  Titian  painted  his  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  ami 
other  Bacchanalian  and  similar  works  in  the  palace'  of 
Alfonso  I.,  duke  of  Ferrara,  which  di.*play  hiscxtraonlinaiy 
ower  of  secirfg  and  imitating  nature  to  a remarkable 
egree.  It  was  upon  a door  in  an  apartment  of  thi^alare 
that  he  painted  his  celebrated  picture  of  the  Tiibute 
Money  noticed  ^ovc : it  represents  a pharisee  showing 
C'hrUt  a piece  of  money,  who  appears  to  be  asking  him 
the  question,  ‘ Whose  is  this  image  and  superscription  7 ' 
The  figures  are  half-length  and  of  the  natural  size.  He 
painted  also  at  the  same  time  the  portrait  of  the  duke 
with  his  hand  resting  upon  a cannon,  and  one  of  the 
Signora  lAura,  who  afienvards  was  married  to  the 
All  the.-ic  pictures  are  amongst  Titian's  finent  works  : aiul 
Michelangelo,  when  he  fir#t  saw  the  dnke’s  jiortrait,  i* 
said  to  have  exclaimed,  * Titian  alone  is  worthy  of  the 
name  of  a painter.'  Titian  became  acquainted  at  Ferrara 
with  Ariosto,  and  painted  his  portrait.  Tlie  poet  compli- 
ment* the  painter  m his  ‘Orlando  Furioso’  (c.  xxxiii.  2j: — 

* IkiiUiDn,  Rnfarl,  TliUn,  rh'nnom 
Non  mm  l.'adoro,  cho  qur«  Venoti*  e I'rUoo.' 

In  1510,  shortly  after  he  returned  from  Ferrara  to 
Venice,  he  painted  in  oil  his  very  celebrated  picture  of  tlie 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  for  the  great  altar  of  the  church 
of  Santa  Maria  gloriosa  de’  Frari : it  is  now  in  the  Aca- 
demy of  the  Fine  Arts  at  Venice.  This  picture  is  veiy 
large,  and  the  figures  are  larger  than  life : in  the  highest 
pait  is  Go<l  the  Father  between  two  angels ; in  the  middle 
the  Virgin  ascending,  accompanied  by  angels;  and  on  the 
ground  are  the  twelve  apostles  witneiing  the  miracle.  It 
IS  certainly  one  of  the  finest  picture#  in  the  world,  grand 
in  composition  and  design,  and  in  colouring  wondeiful. 
Titian  never  surpassed  it  in  these  respects  by  any  of 
his  later  works  yet  he  was  only  thirty-six  years  of  age 
when  he  painted  it. 

This  and  the  works  Titian  painted  at  Ferrara  so  spread 
hi#  reputation,  that  he  was  invited  by  I.eo  X.  to  Rome. 
Raphael  also  culreateil  him  to  make  the  journey;  the 
deaths  however  of  the  pope  and  Raphael,  in  1520.  put 
an  end  for  a time  to  the  project.  He  was  invited  likewise 
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about  the  same  time  by  Francis  I.,  whose  portrait  he 
painted,  to  France  ; an  invitation  wliich  he  showed  no  dis- 
position io  accept. 

In  li>28  he  painted  Ins  celebrated  picture  of  St.  Peter 
MartvT,  for  the  chapel  of  that  saint,  in  the  church  of  SS. 
Giovanni  c Paolo.  This  work  has  been  extravagantly 
praised  by  many  critics,  both  for  its  arrangement  aiid  ex- 
ecution; the  landscape  Is  particularly  excellent.  Algarotli 
calls  it  a pictitre  \vithout  a fault;  its  general  truth  and 
appearance  of  reality  are  not  iU  least  remarkable  proper- 
ties. This  picture,  as  well  as  the  Assumption  already' 
mentioned,  are  pointed  in  a much  freer  style  than  Titians 
earlier  works.  Aietiu  wrote  in  153G  a letter  to  Ttibolo, 
the  sculptor,  in  pi'aisc  of  the  St.  Peter  MartjT,  by  which 
we  learn  that  this  sculptor  and  Benvenuto  Cellini  were 
strongly  impressed  with  its  extraonlinaty  excellence.  It 
is  full  feet  high,  by  nearly  10  wide,  was  painted  upon 
wood,  but  was  transferred  to  canvas  l)y  Haquin.  at 
Pui  is,  in  1700,  whither  it  had  been  taken  with  many  other 
fine  works:  it  was  sent  back  to  Venice  in  1815.  It  has 
been  engraved  by  Marlin  Kuta,  V.  Lefevre,  and  H.  Laurent. 

Id  consequence  of  the  St.  Peter  Martyr,  Titian  received 
a commiHsiou  to  paint  the  Victory  of  the  Venetians  over 
the  Janissaries  in  the  great  council-chamber  at  Venice,  | 
which  was  considered  the  best  picture  there  ; it  perished  j 
by  fire,  but  there  U a print  of  it  by  Fontana.  Another 
celebrated  picture  whicn  Titian  painted  about  the  same 
time  w as  his  St.  Sebastian,  for  the  church  of  San  Nicolo  de’ 
Frari,  at  Venice,  but  now  in  the  Vatican  at  Home.  Tina 
work  also  ha&  been  the  subject  of  much  eulogy,  especially 
for  its  colouring  : it  has  been  engraved  by  Ix-fevre. 

jNotwithitanding  Titian's  great  reputation,  he  lived  in  a 
very  humble  way  until  he  obtained,  through  his  friend  j 
Aretin,  the  notice  and  the  patronage  of  the  emperor  Charles  I 
V.  In  li>30  Charles  sent  for  him  to  Bologna  to  paint  his  ! 
portrait : he  painted  that  of  Ippulito  de'  Medici  at  the  same  ' 
time,  besides  portraits  of  many  other  distingiiiahed  person-  1 
ages  ; and  he  received  also  several  other  commisadous  from  | 
the  emperor.  Titian  went  from  Bologna  to  Mantua  with 
the  Duke  Frederico  Gonzaga,  for  whom  he  executed  many 
works;  amongst  them  eleven  of  the  twelve  Cwsars.  I>o- 
miliaii  was  painted  by  BcrnardlTlo  Campi : they  were  lost 
in  1030  at  the  plundering  of  Mantua,  but  thov'have  l>een 
often  copied,  in  15.32  Titian  went  again  to  lUilogna,  and 
painted  the  emperor  a second  time:  about  this  time  also 
nc  appears  to  have  accompanied  Charles  into  Spain,  and 
remained  there  three  years,  during  which  time  he  executed 
many  celebrated  works ; but  there  will  be  occasion  to  men- 
tion this  subject  lower  down.  In  1530  also  Titian  appears  [ 
to  have  met  Charles  at  Asti,  after  his  return  from  Alnca.  j 

In  1.537  he  painte<l  for  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  degl’  | 
Angeli,  at  Murano,  an  Annunciation,  which  was  rejected  i 
on  account  of  the  price,  500  crowns  (about  1(X)  guineas);  i 
and  he  presented  Ine  picture  to  Charles  V.,  who  sent  him 
2000  crowns  in  return.  In  15-U  lie  painted  the  Descent  of  i 
the  Holy  Ghost  i^»n  the  Apostles  for  the  altar  of  the 
Church  of  Santo  Spirito  ; amf  three  others,  in  oil,  for  tlie 
ceiling,  the  Sacrifice  of  Abraham.  David  and  Goliah,  and  j 
the  Death  of  Abel.  Copies  were  aflcrwartls  substituted 
for  these  works,  which  were  removed  to  Santa  Maria  della 
Salute ; and  in  1543  he  painted  a picture  of  the  Virgin  , 
and  .San  Tiziano  for  his  native  place,  in  which  he  intro-: 
ducod  his  own  portrait.  In  the  same  year  he  was  invited 
hy  Pope  Paul  III.  to  Bologna,  and  painted  his  portrait 
there,  a celebrated  picture,  witti  which  the  pope  was  so 
much  plea«ied,  that  he  requested  Titian  to  go  with  him  to 
Rome ; but  the  painter  was  obliged  to  decline,  on  account 
of  an  engagement  with  the  duke  of  Urbino,  for  whom  he 
painted  several  pictures. 

A letter  from  Aretin  to  Titian,  of  the  year  1545,  shows 
in  what  great  favour  Titian  stood  with  the  government  of 
Venice:  it  speaks  of  liis  large  pension,  and  the  many 
impo.sts  from  which  he  was  exempted.  In  the  same  year 
there  was  a false  report  of  his  death,  which  appears  to 
have  distressed  the  emperor,  from  a letter  whien  Titian 
himself  wrote  to  Charles  to  contradict  it.  In  tins  year  also 
Titian  visited  Rome,  and  painted  Paul  III.  again,  with  the 
C^aidinal  Famesc  and  Duke  Octavio  Famese  in  one  group. 
Northcote  terms  this  picture  one  of  the  finest  examples 
of  portrait  in  the  world  ; and  he  relates  that  he  and  Fuseli  I 
saw  it  together  at  Capo  di  Monte,  at  Naples  nod  the  j 
latter  exclaimed  upon  seeing  it,  ‘Tliat  is  true  histor)'/  i 

Aretin  wrote  several  letters  to  Titian  whilst  he  was  at  j 


Rome,  one  of  which,  dated  October,  1545,  he  finishes  by 
requesting  him  not  to  be  so  lout  in  contemplation  of  the 
Last  Judgment,  in  the  Sistine  chapel,  as  to  forget  to  make 
haste  back,  and  lie  absent  from  him  and  Sansovino  all  llie 
winter.  Michael  Angelo  virited  Titian  with  Vaaaii  in  the 
Belvedere,  whilst  he  xvaa  painting  a picture  of  Jupiter  and 
Danae,  and  Vasari  says  he  praised  the  picture  very  mucli 
in  the  presence  of  Titian : and  he  aflerwanls  spoke  very 
highly  of  his  colouring  and  execution ; but  he  observed 
that  It  was  a pity  that  the  Venetian  painters  had  not  a 
belter  mode  of  study,  and  were  not  early  initiated  in  sound 
rinciplesof  drawing;  and  he  added,* that  if  Titian  liad 
een  as  much  assisted  by  art  as  he  was  by  nature,  nothing 
could  surpass  him. 

Titian  is  said  to  have  made  only  a short  stay  in  Rome  ; 
and  he  visited  Florence  on  his  return  to  Venice:  yet, 
according  to  Vasari,  he  must  have  remained  in  Rome  until 
1.547  ; for  that  writer  says  that,  afler  the  death  of  Set)««1ian 
del  Piombo,  in  1547,  Pope  Paul  HI.  ottered  his  office  of 
keeper  of  the  seals  of  lead  to  Titian,  w'hieh  however  Titian 
declined.  I^te  in  this  year  he  was  invited  by  the  emperor 
to  Augsburg,  whither  he  went  in  the  beginning  of  1548. 
In  15150  he  went  again  to  Charles  to  Augsburg,  and  in 
1553  is  said  to  have  accompanied  him  into  Spain,  where, 
according  to  some  accounts,  he  remained  three  years,  hut 
this  is  certainly  incorrect.  It  was  at  Baroelonn  that 
Charles  created  Titian  count  palatine  of  the  empire  and 
made  him  knight  of  the  order  of  St.  lago.  In  the  j>atent 
of  nobility  given  at  Barcelona,  as  Ridolfi  says,  in  l.5.5^t, 
which  ought  probably  to  be  1535,  Titian  »»' styled  be- 
sides count  palatine,  knight,  and  count  of  the  sacri'il 
Lateran  palace,  and  of  the  imperial  court  and  eonsisloiy. 
Charles  left  Barcelona  in  1542,  and  diil  not  return  until 
1556:  for  thU  reason  Bermudez  conclude  that  1.553  in 
Ridolfi  has  originated  from  an  error  of  the  copyist  for 
1535.  Bermudez  supposes  that  Titian  left  Spain  in  May, 
1;5.35,  when  Charles  went  to  Africa,  and  that  he  went  to 
that  country  in  1532,  after  he  painted  Charles  for  a 
second  time  at  Bologna.  Titian  painted  several  works 
in  Spain ; but  of  those  which  were  in  the  roval  gal- 
leries it  is  not  exactly  known  which  were  painted  m Spain, 
or  which  were  sent  there  from  Italy,  both  to  Charles 
and  to  Philip,  or  which  were  purchased  alter  the  death  of 
Titian.  There  are  however  in  Spain  several  of  Titians 
masterpieces  : a Sleeping  Venus,  ‘ a matchle«  deity,’  as 
Cumberland  terms  it,  which  was  saved  from  the  conflagra- 
tion of  the  lhado,  in  the  time  of  IMiilip'IV.,  by  which  several 
of  Titian’s  and  other  valuable  picturt^s  were  destroyed;  also 
two  celebrated  groups  from  the  LndoviJfi  palace  at  Rome, 
one  of  Haeehanals,  the  other  of  Cupids  ; a I.*.sl  Supp<*r  in 
the  refectory  of  the  Escurial,  painted  fur  Philip  II. ; l.’hrist 
in  the  Garden,  and  St.  Margaret  with  the  Drucv^n.  Tlie 
IasI  Supper  was  sent  bv  Titian  to  Philij)  in  1554  ; and  in 
an  accompanying  letter  fie  slates  that  he  had  been  neciipicd 
seven  years  over  it,  during  which  time,  to  use  lii-i  own 
words,  he  had  laboured  almost  continually  upon  it : this  is 
another  testimony  that  Titian  was  not  in  Spain  so  late  as 
1553  and  the  following  years.  In  this  letter  Titian  com- 
latns  of  the  irregularity  with  which  two  grants  nwile  to 
im  by  the  emperor,  in  1541  and  1548,  were  paid,  amount- 
ing to  4<K)  crowns  per  annum.  Pliilip  am.wnx*d  it  in 
155H,  and  gave  peremptory  orders  that  the  sums  sbouhl 
be  duly  paid,  with  the  following  admonition,  in  his  oun 
handwriting,  to  the  governor  of  Milan:  ‘You  know  how 
1 am  interested  in  this  order,  as  it  atfeets  Titian  ; comply 
with  it  therefore  in  such  a manner  as  to  give  me  no  occa- 
sion to  repeat  it.’  These  400  crowns,  together  with  the 
300  granted  hy  the  state,  were  alone  sufticient  to  support 
Titian  in  a comfortable  manner ; and  the  income  dii  i\cd 
from  his  works  alone  enabled  him  to  live  in  great  Jifflncnco  r 
his  house  was  a place  of  resort  to  the  nobles  of  Venice.  He 
pmnted  many  pictures  for  Philip.  In  a letter  addres»sc<l  hy 
Titian  to  Pliihp,  shortly  after  Philip  married  (^lecn  Mary 
of  England,  Titian  mentions  a Venus  and  Adimis,  which 
he  sent  him  at  the  same  time,  also  a Danati,  which  he  had 
previously  sent,  ami  a Perseus  and  Andromeda,  nnd  a 
Medea  nnd  Jason,  which  he  was  alioiit  to  send  ; Itkcwire  a 
religious  piece,  which  he  had  had  ten  yeara  in  hand.  He 
does  not  name  this  religious  piece  ; but  about  this  time  he 
painted  hU  celebrated  picture  of  the  Mailyrdom  of  San 
Lorenzo  for  Philip  II. : it  is  a night  scene,  and  the  whole 
light  of  the  picture  is  from  the  fire,  two  torches,  nml  n lay 
of  light  from  heaven.  In  Uils  picture,  though  he  w as  then 
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old,  Titian  ha«  dUpkyed  a power  of  compoaition  and  desigTi 
equal  to  his  colounuj^,  and  lias  much  surpassed  evcrr  other 
master  who  has  painted  this  subject : ho  repeated  the  pic- 
ture, with  some  slight  alterations  in  the  background,  for 
the  church  of  the  Jesuits  at  Venice.  Tile  Spanish  picture 
has  been  engmved  bv  C.  Cort,  and  the  Venetian  by  J.  J. 
Oortman.  Titian  often  repeated  his  pictvires;  but  the 
rincipal  part  of  the  copies  were  painted  by  lus  scholars: 
e finisheu  them  only,  nut  he  generally  introduced  some 
alterations  in  tlie  bacKgrounds. 

In  l.'iCC  Vasari  \iMtcd  Titian,  and,  although  he  was 
then  86  years  of  age.  he  found  him  with  liis  pencil  in 
his  hand,  and  derived  great  pleasure  from  his  conversation. 
The  pencil  of  Titian  however  was  active  for  still  ten  years, 
although  the  pictures  he  produced  at  this  lime  wore  not 
calculated  to  arid  to  his  reputation;  they  are  extremely 
careless  and  slight  in  their  execution,  ne  died  of  the 
plague  in  1576,  aired  90,  with  the  reputation  of  the 
greatest  colourist  and  one  of  the  greatest  painters  that 
ever  lived  ; and  having  himself  enjoyed  a Europt'an  fame 
for  upwauU  of  seventy  years:  he  was  buried,  by  express 
pcnriLssion  of  the  senate  (which,  as  he  died  of  the  plague, 
was  necessaiyX  witliout  ]>omp  in  the  church  of  Siuita 
Maria  gloriosa  dc'  Frari,  where  his  famous  picture  of  the 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin  stood  before  it  was  removed  to 
the  Academy ; but  no  monument  1ms  yet  been  raised  to 
him,  though  a splendid  one  was  projected  in  Canova's  time. 

Much  has  been  said  by  the  Florentines,  and  some  recent 
critics  of  difTercnt  whools,  in  dispamgeraent  of  the  design 
of  Titian;  yet,  as  far  as  regards  propriety  of  dt*»ign,  theif 
can  bo  no  eomnarisou  lietwcen  tlie  earlier  and  best  works 
of  Titian  and  tnose  of  the  anatomical  school  of  Horcncc 
in  the  latter  lialf  of  the  sixteenth  ceiUuiy.  In  tlie  works 
of  Titian  there  is  no  oslcntalioii  of  auy  kind  whatever; 
no  artifice.  In  composition,  in  design,  in  chiaroscuro, 
ami  in  colouring,  he  sought  tnith  only,  ami  that  aocording 
to  his  own  perception  of  it.  It  is  generally  allowed  that 
for  the  pictorial  imitation  of  nature,  without  anv  addition 
or  selection,  Titian  has  surpassed  all  the  otlicr  great 
ainters  of  Italy ; but  in  invention,  composition,  and 
esigu  he  whs  verv  inferior  to  many  of  the  great  painlem  | 
of  Uome  and  of  Plorence ; yet  in  design  he  has  had  no  j 
superior  in  the  Venetian  schiKil.  His  works  are  purely  I 
historical,  or  simple  pictures  of  recorded  facts,  and  he  is  | 
said  to  have  always  painted  from  nature.  It  is  in  colour- 
ing that  Titian  is  pre-eminent : the  same  grandeur  of  colour 
and  effect  characterise  everylhing  tliat  he  painted — 
whether  in  the  figure,  in  the  l^dscape,  in  the  draperies, 
or  in  other  accessorii’s.  Ili.s  cluHTuacuro  is  true,  because 
in  his  works  it  is  a ]>art  of  the  colouring,  but  it  never  con- 
stitutes, as  in  some  of  tlie  works  of  Correggio,  an  inde- 
pendent object.  Titian's  object  appears,  from  liis  works, 
to  have  been  to  produce  a faithful  imitation  of  every 
appearance  of  nature  in  w hat  he  represented ; — thus  we  find 
in  all  his  best  pictures  that  infinite  variety  of  local  tones 
which  appear  in  nature.  lie  was  one  of  the  first  who  com- 
menced the  practice  of  glazing.  He  excelled  in  women 
and  in  children  : liis  numerous  Venusco,  as  they  are  called, 
arc  well  known : of  these  perhaps  Uic  most  richly  and 
transparently  coloured  U that  at  Dresden  ; there  Is  a dupli- 
cate of  this  nicture  in  the  Fltzwilliani  Muaeum.  at  | 
Cambridge.  In  hU  nalc^  men  lie  was  not  so  successful : | 
p»Tliap8  of  these  the  best  is  his  John  the  Baptist,  in  the 
Academy  at  Venice,  fonnerly  in  the  church  of  Santa 
.Maria  Afaggiorc.  There  are  two  other  remarkable  pictures 
by  Titian  m Uie  collection  of  the  Venetian  Academy 
which  huvo  not  been  mentioned — a Presentation  in  the 
Temple  and  a DejxWlion  from  llie  Cross.  Tlie  former, 
originally  belonging  to  the  old  church  della  Caritil,  is  an 
admirable  example  of  Titian’s  simple  and  natural  style  of 
composition;  it  contains  many  portraits:  the  latter  is  a 
remarkable  specimen  of  Uie  surprising  boldness  of  touch, 
yet  truth  and  brilliancy  of  colouring,  which  distinguish 
the  best  of  liis  latest  works. 

There  is  no  list  of  the  works  of  Titian,  and  it  would  not 
be  an  easy  task  to  make  one.  His  portraits  are  extremely 
numerous,  ami  in  Ikis  department  he  is  almost  tmivcrsally 
considered  to  have  suruassed  all  other  pointers,  not  except- 
ir^  Vandyck,  although  thi^reat  palnler  was  superior  to 
Titian  in  many  rc-spi'cta.  Tliere  is  at  Windsor  a picture 
said  to  be  the  portrait  of  Titian  and  Aretin,  or  some  senator, 
by  Titian,  which  eaimot  he  too  highly  praised  : it  is  cer- 
tainly, fer  colouring,  cne  of  tlie  first  piclimes  in  the  world. 


Tlicrc  are  several  other  admirable  pieces  by  Titian  in  Eng- 
land : two  in  the  Bridgewater  ^lleiy,  of  Actseon  and 
CaUsto  i the  Frincess  Klwli  with  Philip*  II.,  at  Cambridge, 
from  the  Orleans  Gallery,  the  repetition  of  the  Dresuen 
Venus  menliontHi  above;  and  the  Comoro  Family,  at 
Northumberland  House.  There  is  also  in  the  Louvre  at 
Paris  a remarkably  fine  picture  for  the  composition  of 
colour,  representing  Uie  Entombment  of  Christ:  it  is  a 
repetition  of  the  picture  of  the  same  subject  in  the  Man- 
frini  ^>alace  at  Venice. 

Titian,  Aretin,  and  Sansovino  the  architect,  were  great 
friends,  and  were  almost  inseparable  when  at  Venice. 
Titian  painted  Aretin  several  times  ; he  is  also  said  to  have 

fiainteu  several  portraits  of  Ariosto,  who  was  likewise  his 
riend : there  is  one  in  the  Manfrini  palace  at  Venice. 
Considering  Titian's  great  reputation,  little  is  known  con- 
cerning his  pri>*ate  life,  but  he  appears  to  have  been  of  an 
amiable  dispiosition  and  agreeable  conversation  : he  seems 
however  to  have  been  particularly  susceptible  of  jealousy. 

I He  is  said  to  have  been  even  so  jealous  of  his  own  brother 
' Francesco  Vecellio,  that  he  induced  him  to  give  up  pfint- 
! ing  and  to  follow  the  occupation  of  a merchant ; hi-<i 
routed  jealousy  of  Tintoretto  as  a boy  has  been  mentioned. 
[Tintorktto.] 

His  hiograplicrs  Ridolft  and  others' relate  several  anec- 
dotes showing  hU  intimacy  with  Charles  V.,  and  tlu? 
respect  that  the  emperor  had  for  him.  Upon  one  occa- 
sion,  when  Charles  was  present,  whilst  he  was  painting, 
Titian  let  his  brush  fall,  and  the  emperor  immediately- 
picked  it  up  and  gave  it  to  Titian,  saying,  * Titian  is 
w’orthy  of  being  served  by  (J«*sar‘  (‘  Titiano  e dogno  essere 
servilo  da  Ce»re’).  Northcotc  the  painter  wrote  a Life  of 
Titian,  or,  as  some  say,  got  Hazlitt  to  write  it  for  him  : 
‘ The  life  of  Titian,  w ith  Anecdotes  of  the  Distinguished 
Persons  of  his  Time,’  London,  1830.  2 vols.  8vo.  Tlus 
book  of  784‘ pages  is  a mass  of  matter  thrown  together 
without  judgment  or  arrangement,  and  it  contains  several 
inaccuraeies  and  some  contradictions.  It  consists  of  two 
reviews  of  Titian's  life,  which  arc  distinct  lives;  the 
second  review, ' from  Kidolfi,  'ilrowi,  and  others,’  beginning 
with  ch.  xxviii.  or  page  73  of  the  second  volume,  is  the 
better  ]>orticm  of  the  work,  but  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  written  by  the  same  hand  that  wrote  ifie  other  por- 
tion. 

To  be  enabled  to  appreciate  fully  the  powers  of  Titian 
it  U necessary  to  examine  his  works  at  Venice  ; alter  Venice 
he  U acen  to  most  advantage  in  Madrid.  Bermudez  has 
given  a kind  of  list  of  his  public  works  in  .S]iain,  in  Ins 
' Dictionary  of  Spanish  Artists;'  he  enumerates  about  80. 
Titian's  scholars  were  not  very  numerous : the  best  were  Paris 
Bordune.  Bunifazio  Veneziano,  Girolamo  di  Hziano,  and 
his  son  Ornzio  Vecellio.  His  imitators  were  more  so.  for 
they  include  to  a certain  extent  all  the  great  painters  of 
Venice  of  his  time,  who  acquired  a reputation  sm>se<iuently 
to  his  own.  Titian  is  said  to  have  engraved  on  copper  and 
on  wood.  . 

There  were  several  other  painters  of  the  family  of  the 
Vecelli. 

VECELLIO.  FRANCES(.^>,  the  brother  of  Titian, 
was  bom  at  Cadorc,  in  1483 ; commenced  life  as  a 
painter,  and  imitated  the  style  of  his  brother.  He  aflor- 
wards  took  to  a military  life,  returned  again  to  painting, 
and  then  again  forsook  it  in  1531  for  the  life  of  a mer- 
cliant,  as  is  rcjiorted,  by  the  advice  of  Titian,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  jealous  of  him  : he  ws»  a painter  of  great 
ability.  There  arc  several  excellent  .pictui-es  by  hihi  in 
the  \ enetian  state.  He  dii*d  in  1500. 

VECELLIO,  OUA'ZIO,  the  son  of  Titian,  was  born  at 
Venice  in  1515.  He  was  aii  excellent  portrait  pointer 
accompanied  his  father  to  Romo,  and  assisted  him  in  most 
of  his  works.  Many  of  Orazio's  portraits  are  said  now  to 
be  attributed  to  his  father.  He  died  at  the  same  time  as 
his  father,  in  1576,  likewise  of  the  plague.  He  is  said  to 
have  wasted  much  money  in  the  study  of  alchemy. 

Titian’s  property  was  inherited  by  his  eldest  sun,  Pom- 
ponio  Vecellio,  a pritwt,  who,  according  to  report,  soon 
squandered  it  away.  Besides  these  two  sons  Titian  liod  a 
daughter  named  Cornelia. 

^bCELLIO,  MARCO,  called  Marcn  di  Ttziano,  was 
the  nephew  of  Titian,  ami  was  Iwm  at  Venice  in  1545.  He 
was  agreal  favourite  with  Titian,  painted  in  a similar  style, 
and  executed  many  good  works.  He  died  in  1611. 

(Vasari,  I'ite  Plttori^  &c. ; Uidolfi,  Le  Maravigiie 
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dtiFArte,5LC.\  Zanetti,  DtKa  Piltura  Vewziann,  &c. ; 
Lanzi.  Slnria  Pittorica,  See. ; Boftcliini,  Piilure  di  yenfzta, 
&c. ; Fiorillo,  GeschicAte  der  Mahlert^^  vol.  ii. ; Northcote, 
c*f  Titifin,  &c. ; Bermudez,  Diccionario  Uistorico^  &c.) 

Vkl’HT.  [Rninh.] 

VECTOR  (Carrier).  The  radius  vector,  in  mathematics, 
is  the  radius  which  is  carried  round  a fixed  centre,  and  on 
which  a wint  moves,  so  that  a cur\e  is  described  by  the 
conibinea  motion  of  the  radius  round  the  centre,  and  ol'  the 
point  on  the  radius.  [Cooaoi.'CATKS.] 

VEIDA  (from  the  SamwMit  root  rr</,  ‘to  know’)  means 
the  sum  of  all  knowle<lee ; or,  according  to  another  ety- 
mology,  the  knowledge  which  contains  the  evidence  of  its 
tnith  within  itsclf-^that  is,  revelation.  But  this  term, 
although  in  some  instances  it  really  implies  the  whole 
learning  (the  eighteen  vidyis  or  sciences)  of  the  Hindus, 
is  speciaJiv  applied  to  the  four  principal  books  of 
their  sacred  writings.  Tliese  arc  the  Rich,  i ajush,  Silraan, 
and  Atharvan'a.  The  RTgveda  (from  the  ladical  rich,  ‘ to 
laud’)  is  intended  to  be  read  on  occasions  when  enco> 
miastic  prayers  and  liymns  to  the  elemental  deities  are 
proscribed  by  the  law  ; the  Yajnsh(fromy(i/,  *to  sacrifice’) 
relates  chiefly  to  oblations  and  sacrifices,  and  contains 
prayen  adapted  fur  certain  rites  to  be  perfonned  %t  the 
full  and  change  of  the  muon,  and  hymns  and  directions 
regarding  oblations  to  the  manes;  the  Sumaveda  con- 
tains sonn  of  lyrical  character  to  be  recited  with  melody ; 
and  the  Atharvaveda,  which  is  considered  to  be  of  later 
date,  and  is  seldom  included  in  tlie  term  ‘ the  Vedas,’  con- 
sists of  various  hymns  and  incantations,  the  greater  part  of 
which  are  intended  fur  the  destruction  and  peidition  of 
enemies.  To  those  books  of  their  Scripture  the  llindusat- 
tach  the  greatest  sanctity : (hoy  ascribe  to  them  the  liighcst 
antiquity,  and  state  that  BrahmS  himself  made  them  pro- 
ceed from  his  mouth,  or  that  he  milked  tliem  out  trom 
fire,  from  air,  and  from  the  sun  (Munu,  i.  23),  for  the 
due  performance  of  the  imiverbal  sacrifice.  According  to 
this  tradition  they  were  coeval  with  creation,  which  nnd 
itself  taken  place  according  to  the  laws  of  a pre-existing 
Veda.  (A/u«u,  ibui.,  21.)  They  were  however  scattered  ; 
some  legends  state  tliat  they  were  lost  i,Gjr/.  Lect.^  p.  7)  ; ; 
and  it  was  not  till  after  many  years  that  a Klshi,  or  ‘ sage,’  ' 
arranged  them  and  gave  them  the  fonn  in  which  they  now 
are  known.  This  arrangement  procured  to  the  editor  the 
name  ofVytisa,  'the  arranger.’  He  is  said  to  have  lived 
about  5000  yeans  ago  ; hence  his  surname  of  Dwaparayana, 
that  is,  he  who  belongs  to  the  second  age,  or  yug^  of  the 
world.  Various  saci>s  ai^istcd  him  in  his  labour,  and 
when  he  had  divided  the  whole  of  the  fragments  of  the 
Vedas  into  four  parts,  he  taught  them  severally  to  four 
different  pupils.  Payla  learnt  the  RTgveda,  Vais'am- 
pSyana  xvas  instructed  in  the  Yajurveda,  whilst  the 
Saman  was  taught  to  Jairoini,  and  Sumaiitu  had  to  pro- 
mulgate the  Athanan’a.  However  in  the  course  of  time 
the  pupils  of  these  four  sages  altered  souie  things  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  several  Vedas  which  had  been  handed 
down  to  them,  ami  thereby  they  became  founders  of  dif- 
ferent schools,  which  axe  termed  S'dkli/U : these  are  very 
numerous,  as  may  be  collecte<t  by  the  fact  that  there  are 
not  leas  than  a thousand  S’fikhfis  of  the  Samaveda.  But 
the  difference  between  these  various  schools  of  the  Veda 
theology  is  not  material : it  chiefly  rests  upon  a mere 
transposition  of  the  various  hymns  which  coiuAitute  their 
Sanhitds,  or  collection  of  sacred  songs,  and  has  conse- 
(|uentlv  no  influence  on  Uie  doctrine  which  they  contain. 

Kacn  of  these  four  Vedas  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  San- 
hit  d and  the  BrAhman'a,the  latter  of  which  is  a collection  of 
precepts  and  maxims  (Coiebrooke,  i.  12,  note),  or,  according 
to  Jones’s  txaiulation  of  *Manu,'  iv.  100,  of  chapters  on 
the  attributes  of  God.  Under  the  head  of  the  BnShman’a 
of  a Veda  the  Hindus  comprehend  also  the  various  Uf>ani- 
shads  which  belong  to  it : these  are  of  a more  dogmatic 
character,  and  exhibit  in  a more  comprehensive  form  the 
doctrines  which  arc  obscurely  expressed  in  the  fragments, 
which  in  fact  are  all  that  can  be  truly  said  to  form  an 
original  Veda.  The  fourUpavedas  or  subvedos,  and  the 
six  VedAngas  or  supplementary  parts  of  the  vedas,  with 
the  Updngas,  or  subordinate  parts,  constitute  in  great 
measure  that  kind  of  literature  which  enables  one  better  to 
understand  the  tenor  of  the  sacred  Tray!  (the  name  under 
which  the  three  vedas  are  collectively  understood:  it 
means  Triad),  {Amamk,  1.,  i.  5,  «/.  4 a.) 

'fhe  RTgveda  is  the  first  in  order,  and  its  SanhiU  con- 
tains mantras,  or  prayei-s  from  various  saints  or  RTshis  to 


the  elemental  deities,  who  in  the  language  of  the  vedas 
are  railed  Devat^s.  The  circumstance  that  Uie  names  of 
the  UTshis  of  these  mantras  are  generally  preserved,  and  in 
■<<ome  instances  occur  even  in  the  text,  would  be  quite  suf- 
ficient to  prove  that  these  primsval  saints  were  them- 
^Ives  the  authors  of  these  prayers;  but  the  Hindus, 
jealous  of  the  divine  origin  of  their  Scriptures,  explain 
this  by  saving  that  the  Kishi,  whose  name  is  attached  to 
one  of  the  Mantras,  was  merely  the  first  to  whom  tlie 
sacred  words  were  cither  revealed,  or  by  whom  their  use 
and  application  were  first  discovered.  l^hisVeda,  like  the 
; others;  has  an  explanatory  table  of  contents,  which  is 
called  Amikraman'!,  and  was  composed  by  KiltySyana ; 
and  it  is  in  this  table  lliat  the  names  of  the  authors  of  the 
hymns  of  the  UTg\  eda  have  been  handed  down  with  the 
Veda  itself. 

llie  Deval&s  seem  to  be  as  various  and  'numerous  as  fhe 
authors  of  the  prayers  addressed  to  them,  and  their  titles 
and  functions  give  to  the  religion  of  the  Vedas  the  cha- 
racter of  an  elemental  worsliip.  From  the  Sanhita  of  this 
Veda  it  appears  not  unlikely  that  it  was  »o:  the  invoca- 
tions whien  it  contains  are  chiefly  addressed  to  the  deities 
of  fire,  of  the  firmament,  of  the  winds  the  seasons,  the 
moon,  the  sun  ; who  are  invited  to  be  present  at  the  sacri- 
fice, or  appealed  to  for  wealth,  or  for  the  granting  of  their 
several  beneficial  qualities.  The  Sanhitd  of  this  Veda 
contains  many  mantras  which  may  truly  be  classed  with 
some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  poetry  we  possess : but 
this  praise  cannot  be  extended  to  the  composition  of  the 

f:reater  part  of  them ; the  praises  and  petitions  are  too 
ittle  varied  and  rarely  show  signs  of  vigour  of  thought  or 
felicity  of  diction.  This  however  is  only  a proof  of  their 
high  antiquity;  man  liad  not  yet  sliakcn  ofi*  the  tram- 
mels of  n^urc ; his  individuality  had  not  yet  declared 
itself;  heuee  the  sometimes  childish  addresses  to  a 
deity  of  some  element  which  was  only  considered  in  its 
nearest  relation  to  those  who  pronounced  them.  Bhanid- 
wSja's  hymn  to  the  morning  dawn,  which  is  extracted  from 
the  fifth  book  of  this  Sanhild,  and  was  published  by  Drt 
Rosen  in  his  * Kigyedm  Specimen,’  is  truly  sublime,  although 
the  object  of  the  invocation  is  only  wealth.  It  opens  with 
the  following  Hue, which  in  the  original  is  magnificent: 

‘ The  glowing  rays  of  dawn  rise  like  (he  golden  waves  of 
the  ocean.'  The  request  also  is  not  pressed  as  it  U in  the 
second  hymn  of  the  first  l>ook.  It  is  translated  by  Pro- 
fessor VVilstm,  in  his  ‘ Oxford  Lectures,’  p.  10,  and  contains 
the  following  verse:  'Indra  and  V'ayu,  this  juice  has 
been  prepared ; eomc  with  benefits  for  us  ; verily  the  liba- 
tion desires  you  which  is  followed  by  a great  number  of 
lines  of  the  same  kind,  and  justifies  the  expresrion  of  the 
learned  professor  when  he  says  that  the  short-sighted 
vanities  of  human  desire  alone  constituted  the  sum  of  the 
Hindu’s  prayer. 

The  RTgveda  Sanliita  contains  in  its  third  book  the  cele- 
brated GAyatrt,  wliich  though  repeated  more  than  once  in 
other  vedas,  appears  to  have  originally  belonged  to  the 
Rich,  as  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  Vis'wumitia  was 
the  Rishi  of  the  mantra  where  it  occurs,  and  the  other 
hymns  of  this  sage  all  form  part  of  this  book.  Tlie  follow- 
ing is  the  saercu  line  which  it  is  enjoined  should  be  re- 
peated without  intermission,  and  is  declared  to  be  the  most 
divine  {Manu,  ii.  77,  78) : ’ Let  us  meditate  on  the  ador- 
able light  of  the  divine  ruler  (Savitrl,  ‘ the  sun  ’) ; may  it 
guide  out*  intellects.’  Tlie  true  interpretation  of  this  pas- 
sage is  given  by  Coiebrooke  (£>«oys,  i.  130,  140) ; but  ns 
it  IS  entirely  based  upon  the  autimrity  of  a Hindu  law- 
giver, who  viewed  the  holy  text  in  a very  mysterious  light, 
we  own  that  the  explanation  ofi'ers  more  aifiiculties  than 
the  original  text  ever  can  when  taken  in  its  natural  sense. 
It  is  however  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  occurs  in 
various  forms  in  most  of  the  works  which  constitute  the 
body  of  Hindu  theology.  It  is  continually  brought  for- 
ward as  a proof  of  the  monotheism  of  the  Vedas,  and  as 
such  it  may  well  be  taken,  since  all  the  commentators 
agree  that  it  is  not  the  visible  materia)  sun  which  is  meant 
by  the  word  SavitrT,  but  that  divine  light  which  illumiiu's 
all,  delights  all,  from  which  ail  proceed,  to  which  all  must 
return,  and  which  alone  can  irradiate  our  intellects.  (Sir 
W.  Jones's  Mann,  p.  16;  Coiebrooke,  i-,  p.  134.)  Other 
hymns  of  this  Sannitu  give  dUlinct  indications  of  the 
belief  in  one  God,  and  as  sdeh  we  would  point  out  the  one 
contained  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  last  book  ; it  is  trans- 
lated by  Coiebrooke  (£«X(^x,  i.  3;i),  and  begins  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : ‘ Then  there  was  no  entity  nor  nonentity ; 
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no  world  nor  sljy,  nor  aught  al>ove  it : nothing,  anywhere, 
in  the  happiness  of  any  one,  involving,  or  involved:  nor 
water  deep  and  dangerous.  Death  was  not : nor  then  was 
iromortatity ; nor  distinction  of  day  or  night.  But  That 
breathed  without  afflation,  single  with  her  (the  power  of 
creation)  who  is  sustained  within  It.’  The  h)mns  which 
contain  doctrines  so  well  marked  m this  are  generally  in  a 
dilTerent  style  of  composition  from  the  usual  one,  and 
mostly  Ixilong  to  the  latter  part  of  the  collection. 

The  theoretical  portion  of  this  Veda  is  called  the  Aita- 
reya  Bnihman‘a(i&^ayr,i.  25),  from  its  having  been  recited 
by  a sage  named  Aitareya  (Jhitl.,  p.  40) ; and  here  we 
already  perceive  a more  dogmatic  character : they  are  no 
more  nymns  or  prayers  to  the  deities  of  the  elements  ; but 
a sort  of  rhapsodies,  some  of  which  seem  to  be  of  historical 
import  ; whilst  others,  and  the  greater  part  of  Uicra,  relate 
to  religious  ceremonies  and  theological  matters.  What 
xvas  obscurely  hinted  at  in  the  Sanhit^  appears  in  the 
Bmhrnan'a  in  a more  advanced  stage  of  development,  and 
the  doctrine  of  Monotheism  is  more  clearly  established. 
We  need  onlv  compare  the  following  passage,  which  is 
taken  from  tlie  Aitareya  Aran'yaka,  a ])art  of  this  Bnih- 
man'a  i.  47',  with  our  last  quotation  from  the 

Sanhit.'?,  to  satisfy  ourselves  of  what  is  here  advanced  : — 

* (higinally  this  was  indeed  sW  only:  nothing  else  what- 
soever existe<l,  active  or  inactive.’  Hr  thought,  * I will 
create  worlds,’  &c.  This  observation  would  justify  us  in 
considering  the  BrAhman'a*  of  the  Vedas  to  be  of  a period 
subsequent  to  that  of  the  composition  of  the  Mantras,  as  it 
was  first  suggested  by  Colebrooke  (Effmy*,  i.,  p.  12),  and 
more  es]>ecially  the  Aitareya.  which  itself  constitutes  an 
Upanisliad  of  the  Veda  now  under  consideration,  and  seems 
to  be  even  later  than  the  rest  of  the  HTgv'eda-BrShman’a; 
for  mythological  persons,  w hich,  it  is  ascertained,  are  of  a 
compai*ativelv  modem  origin,  appear  not  unfrequently  in 
pages.  tWindischmann,  p.  1407.)  But  it  is  rather  its 
doctrine  which  would  detract  something  from  its  antiquity. 
It  teaches  the  way  to  supreme  intelligence  ; it  is  statcHl  to 
be  the  way  of  knowledge  : knowledge  is  light,  and  Brahma  | 
himself  is  this  light.  After  this  it  treats  of  a cosmogony,  ! 
which  is  remarkable,  since  it  seems  to  have  paved  the  ; 
way  to  the  Pantheistic  doctrines,  which  sultseouently  en- 
gendered Polytheism,  and  helped  to  involve  tnc  rehgion 
of  the  Hindus  in  an  almost  imi>enetrable  web  of  confticting 
opinions.  Tlie  Creator,  it  is  said,  first  formed  a man  from 
whom  evei^'  clement,  or  rather  all  nature,  proceeded  in 
the  following  manner: — ‘ the  eyes  opened  ; from  the  eyes 
a glance  spuing;  from  that  glance  the  sun  wa.s  produced,’ 
&c.  But  then  ali  those  separate  elements,  sucl\  as  light, 
air,  fire,  &c.,  came  to  him  and  requested  he  should  give  , 
them  a form  : they  chose  the  human  IkhI}',  and  made  it  up  i 
among  themselves;  so  that  man  is  here  distinctly  stated  | 
to  be  a microcosm.  Other  chapters  of  this  book  afford 
sufficient  evidence,  Os  Colebrooke  slates,  that  the  an-  ; 
lient  Hindu  religion  recognises  only  one  God,  yet  docs  not 
sufficiently  discriminate  the  creature  from  the  creator. 
Wc  shall  conclude  with  stating  that  the  two  chapters 
of  the  Aitareya  Brfiliman  a,  as  we  find  them  translated 
in  Colebrooke  (/irsoy*,  i.  117  and  +1),  though  they  certainly 
evince  a greater  antiquity  than  the  Aran’yaka,  are  never- ' 
theless  so  full  of  the  miraculous  power  of  priests,  and 
attach  so  much  more  importance  to  the  priestly  office  tlian 
the  hymns  of  the  SannitS,  that  we  scarcely  hesitate  to 
abide  t)y  our  first  decision,  and  to  call  them  productions  of 
a later  date.  Tlie  Upanishails  which  form  part  of  this 
Veda  will  bo  considered,  together  with  all  the  others, 
tosvanls  the  end  of  this  article. 

Tlie  priests  who  teach  the  HTgveda  arcTalled  ‘ Holrls’ 
from  the  root  /are,  ‘ to  call,*  or  ‘ to  invoke*.’ 

Tlie  Yajurveda,  or  Adhwaiyu,  was,  os  stated  before, 
taught  by^  Vais’ampiiyana ; but  it  soon  branched  off  into 
many  S akhSs.  Tlie  first  schism  took  place  even  in  tlic 
lifetime  of  Vaih’amp.lyana,  and  was  occoidoned  by  Yajnya- 
valkya,  one  of  his  twenty-seven  pupil*.  The  myth  which 
wa-s  subsequently  employed  to  account  for  this  is  too 
absurd  (o  be  introduced  liere:  we  refer  the  reader  to  the 
' Vishn’upurina,’  ch.  iii.,  sect.  5 ; and  to  Colebrooke 
I.,  pp.  1.'5,  Id).  This  original  division  is  the  princip.al  one. 
Tin* Vajushof  Ynjnyavalkyais  termed  White,  while  that  of 
his  marter  is  called  Black  ; nor  is  it  n mere  discrepancy  in 
the  text  which  constitutes  the  difference  between  these 
two  hooks:  they  are  quite  separate  work*.  The  ‘ VrYhad 
Arai.  yaka’  slates  that  ViSjnyavalky’a  has  had  a rcvela'ion 
of  Ids  own,  and  tlie  ‘ Kin’d’anukrama’  denies  even  hU 


having  been  a pupil  of  Vais’amp4yana.  Wc  sliall  there- 
fore consider  them  separately. 

The  Black  Yajurveda,  which  is  also  called  the  Taitti- 
riya  Yajush,  from  the  sage  Tittiri  (Colebr.,  p.  IG),  who 
was  the  third  in  succession  as  teacher  of  this  part  of  the 
Scriptures,  begins  its  Sanhiti  with  the  following  prayer 
' I gather  thee,  O branch  of  the  Veda,  for  the  sake  of  rain  ; 

I pluck  thee  for  the  sake  of  strength.  Calves,  ye  are  like 
unto  air  (that  is,  as  wind  supplies  the  world  by  means  of 
rain,  so  do  ye  supply  sacrifices  by  the  milking  of  cows). 
May  the  luminous  generator  of  worlds  make  you  attain 
success  in  the  best  of  sacraments.’  This  is  followed  by 
prayers  to  be  recited  at  the  performance  of  certain  sacri- 
fices, either  domestic,  public,  occa^onal,  or  such  as  are 
appointed  by  law  or  fixed  by  the  seasons.  The  prayers 
relative  to  domestic  worship  are  contained  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  books  of  this  Sannitfl,  and  as  consecrated  fire  is 
' one  of  its  must  important  requisites,  the  greater  part  of  tiie 
mantras  treat  of  this  subject.  The  songs  relating  to  the 
celebrated  sacrifice  of  the  horse,  or  AM'wamedha,  and  those 
; which  accompany  the  usual  oblations  to  the  manes  (pitrTs, 
or  patriarclw%  form  \mi  of  the  seventh  book,  which  is  the 
last  in  the  collection.  The  Sanscrit  term  for  the  latter 
kind  of  sacrifice  is  PitrTmedha,  and  there  are  many  books 
which  are  purposely  written  to  prove  thi*  institution  to  be 
of  divine  origin  : it  also  forms  tne  subject  of  a very  inte- 
resting but  rare  tract,  which  seems  indeed  to  belong  to 
this  Veda,  and  is  prcJHTi’ed  in  Wilson’s  collection  at  the 
Bodleian  Libnuy  of  Oxford,  The  Jyotishfoma  is  a splen- 
did sacrifice,  at  which  it  is  required  that  no  less  than 
sixteen  priests  should  officiate  ana  prepare  the  Somajuice : 
it  means  * the  sacrifice  to  light and  the  mantras  relative 
to  it  arc  contained  in  the  same  book,  and  treat  of  the  forms 
of  preparing  and  drinking  the  juice  of  the  acid  asclepias, 
of  which  more  will  be  said  under  the  Sdmaveda.  In 
them  we  finii  continual  invocations  to  the  sun,  the  moon, 
the  fire,  the  air,  and  they  arc  in  full  accordance  with  those 
of  the  HTgveda,  with  this  only  dift’erence,  that  the  names 
of  their  authors  are  not  preserved,  and  that  they  are  gene- 
rally ascribed  to  the  Devatils  themselves.  (Colebr.,  i., 
p.  74.)  Another  sacrifice,  which  it  i*  enjoined  should  be 
pi'rformed  every  spring  in  honour  of  the  season,  is  called 
the  Agniaht’oma,  or  ‘ sacrifice  to  fire.’  Tlie  mantras  which 
are  recited  on  this  occasion  are  chiefly  addressed  to  the 
sun,  or  to  its  representative  on  earth,  the  sacrificial  fire, 
and  are  distributed  into  five  parts,  to  be  read  severally 
during  five  da)^  when  a series  of  oblations  are  made  to 
fire;  and  these  constitute  the  sacrifice  : prayers  relating  to 
sacrifice  in  general  (adhwara)  form  part  of  the  first  book 
I of  the  Yajurveda  Sanhitd,  and  occur  abo  in  several  chap- 
ters of  the  sixth  : the  mantras  on  the  imposing  ceremony 
Rnjasflya,  which  can  only  be  performed  by  a universaJ 
monarch  attended  by  his  tributary  princes,  arc  also  con- 
tained in  the  first  book.  As  many  of  the  topics  of  these 
hymns  are  common  to  both  the  Yajiirvcdas,  we  sliall 
notice  those  which  are  worth  consideration  in  speaking  of 
the  VAjas’aneyt.  or  the  White  Yajusli.  Tlie  following 
pa^gc,  which  gives  a good  notion  of  the  importance  w hich 
this  Veda  attaches  to  sacrifices,  will  sen  e as  a specimen 
of  the  Taittirfya : — * They  (the  Kudras,  Vasus,  oi>d  Adityas, 
three  kinds  of  elemental  deities  who  were  I he  first  creatures 
afler  the  creation  of  the  earth)  addres^  the  Lord  of  crea- 
tion, requesting  him  to  direct  them  in  i>erforming  a Eolenm 
net  of  religion.  He  cau.sed  the  V’asus  to  sacrifice  with  the 
Agnisht’oma  ; and  they  conquered  this  world,  and  gave  it : 
he  caused  tlie  Hudra*  to  sacrifice  with  the  Ukthya,  and 
they  obtained  the  middle  region,  nml  gave  it  away : he 
caused  the  .‘\dityas  to  sacrifice  with  the  Atiritra,  and  they 
acquired  that  (i.e.  the  other)  world,  and  gave  it  away.’ 
Tlie  commentators  supply  the  ellipais  in  tliese  sentences 
by  adding  • to  the  priests,'  or  ' for  a sacrificial  fee,’  l«r- 
getting  that  man  had  ns  yet  not  been  created  : the  Sanscrit 
verb  by  which  ‘ gave  it  away’  is  rendered,  may  be  very 
well  IranslafcHl  by  ‘ gave  it  up,’  which  would  be  in  full 
accoitlance  with  the  doctrine  contained  in  the  jia.'-sace, 
[ and  make  the  sacrifice  the  more  jierfect.  Colebro^e 
‘ICsMyi,  i.  75  has  however  followed  the  intorjiretation 
of  the  commentator,  and  his  authority  is  of  too  great  a 
weight  to  jdlow  our  suggestion  to  stand  by  its  side.  I'his 
specimen  is^taken  from  the  last  book  of  the  Yajurveda 
Sanliitil. 

'Tlie  TaittiiTya  Aran’ya  contains  lectures,  of  which  the 
first  six  treat  of  religious  ubservauces  and  the  benefits 
arising  (tom  sacrifice,  which  is  more  errecially  insi^tril 
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Upon  in  this  Veda,  and  \icwed  in  Ihe  light  of  a ga*at  ex- 
piatory institution.  We  have  not  been  al>le  to  proenro 
the  Drt^hman'a  of  this  Veda,  or  anytlung  that  could  give 
us  more  information  of  its  contents  than  that  it  contains 
many  or  directions  relative  to  the  dm*  performance 

of  sacrificial  rites.  But  as  the  Aran'ya  professetUy  forms 
part  of  the  theoretical  poiiion  of  the  TaUtirtya,  we  shall 
give  a cursory  notice  of  an  Upanlshad  which  tieloiigs  to  it, 
and  Ls  entitled  the  'Taittinyaka  ;*  it  forms  the  seventh  and 
eighth  lecture  of  the  Aiah'ya.  Tlie  siihjoct  is  the  nature 
of  Brahma  neuter;  i.e.  the  universal  soul),  and  it  is 
carried  on  in  a kind  of  dialogue  between  Vanin’a  and  his 
son  BhrTgu,  who  is  desirous  of  knowing  the  mighty  mvs- 
lery.  However,  the  first  definition  of  Brahma  which  Va- 
nin'a  gives  to  his  son  only  misleads  him.  and  induces  him 
to  search  farther:  for  when  the  yo«ithf\il  inquirer  heard 
from  his  father  that  Brahma  was  that  from  whence  all 
lK*ings  are  »roduce<I. — that  by  which  they  live, — that  to- 
wards which  they  tend,  and  into  which  they  pass, — he 
concluded  that  Brahma  mustbefcod:  for  all  beings  are 
indeed  produced  from  food ; when  bom  ihey  live  by  food, 
and  when  they  die  they  become  food.  His  next  step  in 
his  advancement  tow'ards  truth  was  tliat  Brahma  was 
breath ; for.  sai<l  he.  all  beings  live  hy  breath,  and  they 
]mss  into  breath.  This  however  did  not  satisfy  him  : his 
father  tells  him  that  Brahma  is  profound  meditation,  and 
this  makes  him  think  that  intellect  was  what  he  sought. 
He  then  guesses  that  Ananda,  or  * felicity,’  is  Brahma,  and 
here  he  stop*.  The  chapter  concludes  with  ?aying  that  he 
who  knows  this  rests  on  the  same  support  on  which  this 
science  is  founde<l,  that  is,  on  the  supreme  ethereal  .Spirit, 
and  that  he  is  great  hy  progeny,  by  cattle  and  by  holy 
perfection*,  and  great  by  propitious  celebrity.  It  is  curious 
to  see  the  gradual  steps  by  which  BhrTgu  rose  from  the 
most  abject  materialism  to  something  higher  mert'ly  by  the 
application  of  different  ideas  to  the  same  formula  as  given 
by  his  father  at  the  beginning  of  his  philosophical  in- 
quiries. It  is  needless  to  repeat  that  speculations  like 
these  can  by  no  means  have  pretensions  to  the  same  age 
as  the  hvmns  of  Ihe  Hanhitit. 

The  While  Yajush,  or  the  VitjaVaneyt,  is  diviiled  in  a 
way  similar  to  that  of  the  TaiftirTyn  : but  its  Sanhit;!  is 
much  shorter,  and  differs  from  that  of  the  Black  Yajush 
in  ])rescr\'ing  the  names  of  the  authors  by  whom  the  se- 
veral mantra.s  were  addrcssetl  to  the  llevatls.  These  RTshis 
are  mostly  the  same  with  those  of  the  RTgve<la  Sanhit.1. 
and  it  appears  that  many  hnnns  belong  to  both  collections ; 
but  a*  the  Yajush  itself  actcnowlodges  the  plagiarism,  a.s  it 
wore,  by  entitling  a secUon  of  lih  Sajihitii  R!ch.  we  need 
not  hesitate  as  to  the  work  to  which  they  originally  be- 
long. Those  which  may  properly  he  said  to  have  their 
place  here  are  those  which  relate  to  sacrifices  .and  religious 
ceremonies,  and  which  treat  of  the  mibjccts  noticed  in  our 
account  of  the  Taittirfyn  SnnhitA.  But  as  it  w'onid  be  te- 
dious to  enumerate  tHem  after  bo  many  qxiotations  from 
the  preceding  Vedas,  wc  shall  limit  ourselves  to  the  eluci- 
dation of  two  points  which  arc  vciy  material  for  the  right 
understanding  of  the  antient  religion  of  the  Hindus  and 
which  in  this  Veda  receive  a satisfactory  solution.  These 
are  the  As’wamedha,  or  ‘ the  wicriflce  of  the  liorse  and 
the  Pimishamedha.  or  ‘the  sacrifice  of  man.'  Before  we 
proceed  however  it  will  be  necessaiy  to  stale  that  the 
BriHiraan’a  of  the  V5jas’aneyl  obscn'cs  the  same  order  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  precepts  concerning  religious  rites 
which  had  been  followed  in  the  nrransrement  of  the 
prayers  belonging  to  them  in  the  &inlutri.  and  that 
this  perfect  parallelism  enables  us,  and  even  seems  to  au- 
thonsc  us,  to  throw  them  together,  and  not  to  treat  them 
separately,  as  we  h.avp  done  hitherto,  at  least  with  regard 
to  this  subject.  Tlic  Hindu  commentators  themselves  ex- 
plain these  chapter*  in  the  same  manner  in  both  portions 
of  this  Veda.  The  sacrifice  of  the  horse,  for  which  the 
Vctla  itself  declares  that  ‘ whosoever  performs  it  conquer* 
all  worlds,  overcomes  death,  expiates  sin,  atones  for  sacri- 
lege,’—a text  quoted  by  the  philosopher  Ouad'ap'ida  in 
Ida  comment  on  the  second  Sutra,  or ‘Aphorism’  of  !»’- 
v/arakrTshn'a’s  Sankhya  K3rika— is  an  institution  which 
li.as  given  nse  to  main’  doubts  as  to  Ihe  purity  of  tlie  ori- 
ginal religion  of  the  Hindus  ; but  which,  if  really  attended 
with  bloodsliwl,  would  he  entirely  eclipsed  by  the  abond- 
nwlion  of  a human  sacrifice,  "nie  circunis-tance  that  the 
As  wamedha  always  ends  in  the  slaughter  iff  Ihe  animal 
whenever  il  is  performed  at  the  present  day,  and  that  a 
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sort  of  Purushamedha  has  really  been  practised  for  a long 
time  by  Ihe  Tliuga  [Tmi'os],  has  given  to  tliese  doubts  a 
great  semblance  of  truth  ; and  we  think  it  but  rigid  to 
free  the  sages  who  framed  the  early  traditions  of  India 
into  a consistent  religion  from  so  grievou.s  an  aspersion  ; 
esjiecially  since  the  Abb^  Dubois,  in  his  ‘Expose  de  quel- 
ques-uns  dcs  principaux  Articles  dc  la  Thfognnie  des 
Bmhm<*»,  contennnt  la  Description  d«)taillf‘c  dn  Grand 
Sacrifice  du  Chcval,’  &c.,  Paris,  lH*i5,  may  have  contri- 
buted to  confirm  it.  The  performance  of  the  sacrifice  as 
described  in  this  work  agrees  indeed  in  most  parts  with  the 
description  given  in  the  R.1m:1yan’a  (i„  aect.  11,  12,  13. 
Senunwre  wiition):  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  antient 
epos  that  could  suggest  the  termination  of  the  sacred  rife 
to  have  been  such  as  stated  in  the  Abbe’s  book  ; for  here 
we  see  the  officiating  priest  place  himself  before  the  victim 
and  address  the  sacrificial  knife  to  Ihe  following  effect : — 
‘Knife,  thou  carriest  in  thy  hand  a claik  and  mysterious 
weapon.  1 shall  use  thee  for  the  immolation  of  the  horse, 
posses®  th}“»elf  of  its  blood  and  its  flesh.  Thou  art  sharp, 
Kill  it  and  rouse  the  felicity  of  the  celestials.’  He  then 
splits  the  head  of  the  animal,  and  various  ceremonies  fol- 
low with  regard  to  the  blood,  the  bones,  and  the  flesh  of 
the  victim.  There  is  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  any- 
thing of  this  kind  in  the  Ri!mii}’an'a,  where  most  of  the 
details  attending  this  great  ceremony  are  given,  and  where 
the  dcBcriplion  of  so  dramatic  a scene  a.s  this  would  cer- 
tainly not  have  been  omitted  by  the  diffuse  author.  We 
may  thei-efore  conclude  that  at  the  lime  of  the  composition 
of  the  liiimayan’a  these  sacrifices  were  not  attended  with 
blomlshed. 

Manu,  who  alludes  to  the  AsVamedha  in  numorouH 
passages  (as  in  v.  53),  gives  no  jwsitive  directions  about  it ; 
an  omission  of  so  important  a nte  in  a body  of  laws  which 
contains  even  the  most  insignificant  minuliip,  seems  fully 
to  justify  the  inference  we  have  drawn  from  the  poem 
of  Valmtki.  And  now  when  we  come  to  the  Veda 
itself,  we  find  th.at.  though  this  ceremony  is  called  ‘the 
sacrifice  cf  the  horse,’ — six  hundred  and  nine  animals  of 
various  prescribed  kinds,  domestic  and  wild,  inchitling 
birds,  fish,  and  reptiles,  are  made  fast,  the  tame  ones  to 
twenty-one  posts,  and  the  wild  in  Ihe  intenalsbetweenthe 
pillars ; and  after  certain  prayers  have  been  recited,  Ihe 
victims  are  let  loose  without  injury.  (Colebrooke,  vol.  i., 
p.  01.)  From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  As'wamcdha  is 
in<loetl  only  an  emblematic  ceremony,  where  the  horse  is 
avowedly  meant  to  represent  Virfij,  or  the  primeval  ami 
universal  manifested  being  ; as  may  be  collected  from  the 
last  section  of  the  Taittiriya  Yajiirveda,  whiidi  repn*?ionts 
the  universe,  or  rather  the  universal  soul  clothed  in  the 
creation,  ns  a horse’s  IkkIv,  when  ‘ morning  is  his  head,  the 
sun  his  eye,  the  air  his  breath,*  &c.  Again,  it  appears 
from  the  chapter  on  the  Purushamedha  that  this  also  wns 
not  the  real  sacrifice  of  a man,  but  that  a hundred  and 
eighty-five  men,  of  various  specified  tnbes,  characters,  and 
professions,  are  bound  to  eleven  posts;  and  after  the 
hymn  concerning  the  allegorical  immolation  of  Ndrfiyan’ii 
lias  been  recited,  these  human  victims  are  liberated  un- 
hurt, and  oblations  of  butter  arc  made  on  the  sacrificial 
fire.  This  hymn,  which  is  taken  from  the  Sanhitsi  of  this 
Veda,  shows  at  once  Ihe  origin  of  this  institution,  ami  gives 
a tradition  which  runs  throughout  the  Brahmanical  religion 
though  sometimes  but  obscurely  mentioned,  and  seems  to 
offer  a key  to  the  elucidation  of  many  difficulties  which 
otherwise  would  impede  the  progress  of  our  inquiries  ; wc 
stmll  therefore  give  an  account  of  its  contents,  and  retain 
the  wonfsof  the  text,  when  they  are  deemed  of  importance  : 
—Tlie  primeval  being  is  the  universe,  and  all  that,  has  been 
or  will  he:  but  the  elements  of  the  world  are  only  om* 
portion  of  him  ; ami  three  j>ortions  of  him  are  immortality 
m heaven.  ‘ From  that  single  portion,  sumamed  the  uni- 
versal sacrifice,  was  the  holy  oblation  of  butter  and  ciml* 
produced  ; and  this  did  frame  all  cattle,  wild  or  domestic, 
which  are  governed  hy  instinct’  (v.  6).  From  him  were 

Enxluccd  horses  and  alt  beasts  that  have  two  rowsof  teeth, 
:c.  ‘Him  the  gods,  the  demigods  named  Sadhya,  and  the 
holy  sages,  immolated  as  a victim  on  sacred  grass;  and  thus 
performed  a solemn  act  of  religion’  (v.  D).  What  became 
of  his  different  jiart.s  ? ‘ His  mouth  became  a priest ; his 
arm  wa.s  made  a boldier ; his  thigh  was  transformed  into  a 
husbandman  ; from  his  feet  s-pniiig  the  servile  man ' (v. 
11),  This  very  important  passage  is  stated  in  nearly  the 
same  words  in  Manu  (book  i.,  v.  31  and  R7).  ‘In  that 
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swJemn  iacrifice  which  the  goda  performed  willi  him  as  a 
vietim,  apring  waa  the  butler,  summer  the  fuel,  and  aultrv 
weather  the  oblation ’ (14).  ‘By  that  aacnficc  the  goda 
worshipped  this  victim:  i»uch  were  primeval  duties;  and 
thus  did  they  attain  heaven,  where  former  gods  and  mighty 
demigods  abide’ (v.  10).  Compare  with  this  the  following 
paaaage  from  a hymn  of  the  Higveda  (x.  10) : — * That 
victim  who  was  wove,  with  threads,  on  every  side,  and 
stretched  by  the  labours  of  a hundred  and  one  gods,  the 
fathers,  who  wove  and  framed  and  placed  the  wart)  and 
woof,  do  worship,  ’Hte  Burusha  (first  male)  spreads  and 
encompasses  tins  web,  aud  displays  it  in  this  world  and  in 
lieaven.  When  that  antient  saciifice  w as  completed,  s^es, 
and  men,  and  our  progenitors  were  by  him  formed.  View- 
ing with  an  ob^rvanl  mind  this  oblation,  which  primeval 
sRints  offered,  I venerate  them.'  Now  from  thi*  passage 
it  is  evident  that  Purushamedha  does  not  mcKU  the  ‘sa- 
oiifice  of  man but  the  ‘oblation  to  the  primeval  male 
Purubha  or  Virfij,’  in  the  same  way  that  Pitrimedha  means 
‘sacrifice  to  the  manes.'  There  U however  no  doubt  that 
the  belief  in  this  self-immolation  of  Brahma  or  Narayan'a 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  the  world  and  for  its  benefit, 
as  stated  by  commentators,  gave  rise  to  an  imposing  cere- 
mony for  iU  commemoration.  That  this  antient  tradition 
of  the  Creator's  having  formed  the  universe,  and  all  that  U 
therein  contained  out  of  the  different  p:ii1*  of  his  body, 
which  were  offered  by  him  to  hiuuelf.  and  though  severed, 
yet  encompassed  by  the  irradiations  of  hi»  soul,  must  have 
nad  a very  deep  root  in  the  belief  of  the  Hindus  is  clearly 
proved  by  their  strict  adherence  to  the  division  into  castes, 
which,  had  it  been  but  a political  institution,  could  have 
never  lasted  so  long.  These  also  are  distinctly  staled  and 
universally  believed  to  have  originated  fnim  a quadriparti- 
tion  of  the  (.'reator  when  lie  had  created  lumself,  in  full 
accordance  with  the  eleventh  verse  of  the  hymn  we  have 
above  quoted  from  liie  SonhilS  of  this  Veda.  This  then 
may  be  fairlv  taken  as  the  origin  of  the  two  famous  sacri- 
fices which  Imve  occupied  our  attention.  By  a false  in- 
terpretation of  the  name,  and  this  is  but  loo  frequently  ti  e 
ease  when  old  institutions  fall  into  disuses  when  the  lan- 
guage in  which  they  are  prescribetl  is  forgotten,  and  w hen 
the  nations  for  which  they  were  intended  have  suffered 
both  physical  and  moral  degradation,  by  putting  a wrong 
construction  on  words  which  were  plain  enough  when  the 
good  was  understood  and  valued,  the  modem  abuminations 
of  bloody  sacrifices  to  Kali,  ]>remeditatcd  umrder  of  men 
by  Tliugs,  and  the  real  sacrifice  of  a horse,  may  certainly 
liave  originnted.  We  shall  conclude  with  the  following 
texts  of  the  Veda -‘The  Purusliamedha,  the  As'wa,  and 
the  Gomedha,  are  symbolical  Kicrifices.'  ‘ O ye  gods,  we 
slaughter  no  victim,  we  use  no  sacrificial  stake,  we  v\orship 
by  the  repetition  of  sacred  verses.'  (Samaveda  SanhiU, 
p.  32,  V.  2.) 

Colebrooke  vol.  i.,  p.  56)  translates  a hymn 

belonging  to  the  Vfljas'aneyt  SianhiU,  which  relates  to  the 
creation,  and  U much  in  the  same  style  of  composition 
with  those  we  have  cited  above.  Another  account  of  the 
«aiue  subject  U given  in  the  Vilhad-Aran'yaka,  an  Upani- 
bhad  of  this  Veda,  wliich  also  agrees  with  the  notions 
contained  in  our  extracts,  with  the  exception  that  in  this 

Krt  of  the  White  Vajush,  Viraj  appears  at  fii^st  as  the 
,;uiatic  principle  ; for  ' when  he  was,  and  saw  nothing  but 
himself,  he  saui  “ I am  I.”  Therefore  his  name  was  Aham 
1.’  Altcrwards  however  he  divides  himself  into  two  parts, 
or,  in  the  language  of  the  Veda,  ‘ he  wished  another ; and 
instantly  he  became  such  as  is  man  and  woman  in  mutual 
embrace.  He  caused  this,  his  own  self,  to  fall  into  twain  ; 
and  thus  beciime  a hu>band  and  a wife.’  He  then  pro- 
creates the  whole  world.  This  story  is  alluded  to  in  Mami 
(book  i..  V.  32  and  where  Manu  hinihclf  is  statcil  to  be 
the  offspring;  but  there  is  a great  deal  of  confusion  in 
almost  evciything  that  relates  to  Hindu  antiquities,  and 
we  must  satisfied  when  we  have  succeeded  iii  finding 
one  general  and  fundamental  notion. 

The  Siiraaveda  (from  the  rtwt  sAo,  convertible  into  s<7, 
and  signifying  ‘ to  destroy  the  derivative  U expauiulcd 
as  something  ‘ which  destroys  sin  :*  t’olebr.)  is  wcond  in 
order,  though  fir>it  in  excellence,  according  to  the  Bha- 
gavail-fiita.  A peculiar  degree  of  holine»'<  seems  to  he 
attached  to  it  by  the  Hindus,  although  this  would  not 
appear  from  Manu  (iv.  123  and  124).  ‘The  UTgveila  is 
held  sacred  to  the  gods;  the  Viqurveda  relates  to  man- 
kind the  Sitmaveda  concerns  the  manes  of  ancestons 


and  the  sound  of  it  raises  therefore  a notion  of  something  im- 
pure.' However,  it  is  reasonable  that  this  Veda  should  have 
a high  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  Hindus,  since  it  entirely 
relates  to  the  Soma-yaga,  or  moon-plant  sacrifice,  at 
which  most  of  the  hymns  which  constitute  its  Sanhitfi  are 
directed  to  be  sung.  The  principal  subjects  of  Uiesu 
mantras  are  the  praises  of  the  deities,  w ho  ore  supposed  to 
honour  Uie  ceremony  with  their  presence,  and  prayers  for 
the  prosperity  of  tlie  wursliippeni  and  those  connected 
with  them.  There  are  also  some  invocations,  which  are 
Kiip|>o*eil  to  have  the  power  of  consecrating  the  fire  into 
which  the  oblation  is  cast ; and  others,  the  soma  juice  of 
which  it  principally  consists.  As  we  have  hitherto  con- 
fined ourselves  to  an  analysis  of  Uie  principal  p^U  of  lire 
Vedas,  it  seems  proper  that  we  should  give  an  instance  of 
the  sacrifices  to  which  they  relate,  and  fur  tlus  purpose  we 
sliaJl  submit  an  abstract  of  the  description  of  the  moon- 
plant  sacrifice  in  Dr.  Stevenson's  translation  of  the  Suma- 
veda  SanhitS.  To  the  Suma-ySga  only  the  first  three 
classes  of  Brahmans  are  arlmitted,  t.  e.,  those  who  know 
either  the  Rich,  Siiman,  or  Vajush;  fur  the  profession  of 
the  Athuna-Vedi  Braiinians  being  to  destroy  enemies, 
their  prei^nce  would  be  inauspicious.  In  a moonlight- 
night  the  moon-plant  (saiciMlema  viminalis)  roust  be 

f ducked  up  from  the  roots,  not  cut  down,  from  the  table- 
and  on  the  top  of  a mountain,  when  the  oran'l  wood 
(premna  spinoaa)  must  also  be  collected  for  kindling  tlie 
sacred  fire.  ^Vhen  atripi>ed  of  their  leaves,  the  liare  stems 
of  tlu^  plants  are  to  be  laid  on  a caK  drawn  by  two  rams, 
and  brought  to  the  house  of  the  Yiqamaaa,  or  inslitutor 
of  the  RBcrifice,  at  whose  cx|)ense  all  the  ceremonies  are 
performed  for  his  own  especial  benefit.  Hie  stalks  are 
then  bruised  by  the  Brulimans  with  stones,  and  put 
between  two  planks  of  wood,  that  the  juice  may  be  ex- 
pressed. Tliey  are  now  placed  with  their  expressed  juice 
over  a guat's-hair  ntrainer,  sprinkled  with  water,  and 
squeezed  by  the  fingersof  the  Brahmans.  The  juice  drops 
into  the  drona  katdsa,  tlie  receiving-vessel  placed  below, 
when  it  is  further  mixed  with  clarified  butter,  barley,  ami 
the  flour  of  a grain  called  by  the  Mahruttas  wan,  and  of 
which  the  San.scrit  term  is  trin'adhanya  or  nivdra.  It  ii 
now  allowed  to  ferment  till  a spirit  is  formed,  when  it  is 
drawn  off  for  oblation  to  the  gods  in  a scoop  called 
s'ruch,  and  in  a ladle  called  chamasa,  for  consumption  by 
the  officiating  Bralimans.  The  soma,  when  properiy 
reparod,  is  a powerful  spirit:  it  is  said  in  this  Veda  to 
ave  intoxicated  S'ukra,  and  to  have  made  even  Indras 
face  all  awry  while  he  was  drinking  it;  and,  by  its 
exhilarating  principle,  to  have  furnished  him  with  tliat 
might  without  which  he  could  not  have  subdued  the 
enemies  of  the  gods.  De  Candolle  observes  of  this  plant, 
which  he  refers  to  tlie  genus  Apocynei,  that  it  contains 
a juice,  of  which  it  would  be  erroneous  to  say  that  it  is 
narcotic,  since  its  effect  is  by  no  means  calculated  to 
soothe  the  nerves,  but  much  rather  to  deprive  the  nerves 
of  their  power  of  activity  without  a stupifying  sleep. 
Seven  classes  of  priests  are  necessary  to  the  Soma-ysga, 
which,  as  it  is  sacred  to  Soma,  or  ‘ the  moon,'  or  rather  its 
regent,  ‘ Soma-nstha,'  is  attended  with  many  ceremonies 
connected  with  fire.  Besides  the  three  usual  sacred  fires, 
which  are  always  kept  alive  in  the  liomie  of  a rigid 
Brahman,  fire  from  heaven,  obtained  either  from  lightning 
or  from  the  tun — this  is  very'  remarkable,  though  the  pro- 
cess is  not  indicated — sliould  be  added.  Fire  from  Aran  i 
wood  it  to  be  joined  to  those,  and  must  be  obtained  by 
a process  called  churning,  which  consists  in  drilling  a 
piece  of  this  wood  into  another  by  pulling  a string  tied 
to  it  with  a jerk  with  tlie  one  hand,  while  the  other 
is  slackened,  and  to  on  alternately  till  the  wood  takes 
fire,  which  is  received  on  cotton  or  flax  held  in  the 
hand  of  an  a.ssihtnnt  Hraliman.  The  New  Hollandeni 
obtain  fire  from  wood  in  a similar  manner,  and  it 
is  also  proiiised  to  this  day  by  the  Russian  peasHiits. 
llie  hall  where  these  ceremonies  are  )K'rforme<l  is  in  the 
inner  part  of  a Brahman's  house,  ami  the  three  fire- 
places, or  * kunda-s’ — one  might  call  them  altans — are 
placed  at  the  beginning,  the  centre,  and  the  end  of  a 
serpentine  wall,  of  between  two  and  three  feet  high, 
which  nuts  through  the  ‘sSlil,*  or  room,  and  is  called 
the  ‘ Vedi.'  But  in  order  tliat  these  ceremonies  should  \>o 
efficacious  and  the  hymns  which  are  sung,  as  noticed 
before,  propitiate  the  deities  therein  invokiKl,  the  STima- 
veda  Bruhman'a  is  chiefly  taken  up  in  pointing  out  tlic 
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thut  must  be prMtited  to  that  effect.  These  are 
inincipally  fasting,  which  is  carried  to  an  extreme  degree, 
but  when  the  sacrifice  is  terminated  there  is  a feast,  in  which 
rich  viands,  and  abundant  potatiuns  of  the  moon>plant 
bevera«:e,  largely  indemnif)'  tne  devotees  for  their  fonncr 
abstinence  : moreover  the  presents  mentioned  as  necessary 
to  be  given  to  the  officiating  Brahmans  arc  cows,  gold, : 
horses,  and  provisions.  The  SomaySga  ha.s  been  three 
tiroes  performed  within  the  hoiindarie>t  of  the  Mahratta 
country  since  its  occupation  by  the  English,  and  dmibt- 
Jessly  accompanied  with  excessi‘8  of  all  kinds,  and  rift's 
which  would  sl»ow  how  little  they  understood  the  sanctify 
of  this  sacrifice,  to  which  they  cling  from  their  innate 
reverence  to  every  antient  iristitution,  however  dege- 
nerate and  unmeaning  it  may  have  become.  For  what 
else  is  this  act  of  drinking  the  soma-juice  but  a kind  of 
sacrament,  by  means  of  which  union  with  the  creator  may 
be  obtained  or  rather  it  is  the  great  sacrament  of  purifi- 
cation, which,  when  duly  {lerformed  with  the  prescribed 
austerities,  admits  of  reconciliation  with  That  (Brahma- 
Virfij),  whose  self-immolation  cannot  be  forgotten.  With- 
out refening  to  the  Sfimaveda  Upanishads,  which,  as 
often  olwervinl  in  this  article,  are  of  a later  date,  and  have 
enlarged  upon  the  topics  contained  in  (he  mantras  of  the 
Sanhitis — and  the  antiquity  of  these  is  admitted  without 
gainsay — we  shall  bring  forward  a few  verses,  chosen  at 
random,  from  the  collection  of  songs  belonging  to  this 
Veda:  ‘'fhat  saving  moon-plant,  by  its  stream  of  pressed 
sacrificial  viands,  makes  us  pure.  That  saving  moon- 
plant  makes  us  pure.*  (Part  i.,  PrapHthaka,  vi. ; Dat'nti, 
i V.  4,  p.  94  of  lYansl.)  ‘O  moon-plant,  thou  art  dis- 
tilled for  our  benefit,  that  thou  maye&t  satisfy  the  mighty 
God.’  r.  xiii.)  ‘ O Soma,  our  purifier,*  &c.  (Ibid., 

Dat.  4.  V.  ix.)  *T*he  greatly  beloveu,  the  henvenU,  the 
learned,  the  wise  director  of  the  sacrifice,  placed  by  the 
rites  of  c-onsecrution  in  heaven  and  earth,  throughout  the 
whole  period  of  his  existence,  comes  to  us  by  means  of  the 
pressed  moon-plant  sacrifice.’  (lyansl.,  p.  90.)  This 
verse  can  scarcely  fail  to  reipind  the  reader  of  the  passage 
we  have  quoted  from  the  UTgvcda  (x.  10;  Coleorooke, 
vol.  i.,  p.  rW'.  It  would  be  tedious  to  quote  more  in  supi^rt 
of  our  opinion,  and  we  refer  tire  curious  reader  to  the  trans- 
lation by  Dr.  Stevenson,  London,  1842.  A great  many  of 
the  verses  of  this  Sanhita  are  taken  from  (he  Klgveda.  We 
doubt  however  whether  we  ought  to  say,  with  the  learned 
doctor,  that  the  whole  is  prolmhly  extracted  and  compiled 
from  the  Sanhltl  of  the  first  Veda.  The  Upanishads  which 
come  under  this  head  are  ]>ecu)iarly  interesting,  from  the 
abstruse  and  truly  ingenious  way  in  which  theological 
subjects  are  treated;  but  of  these  hereafier,  as  we  shall 
now  {Nooeed  to  describe  the  fourth  and  last  Veda.  The 
Brahmans  who  chant  the  verses  of  the  verses  of  Samaveda 
are  called  UdgStrY  (IVora  the  r\>ot  gni,  ‘ 0 sing.’) 

The  Athan'an'a,  so  denominated  from  its  having 
been  divulged  by  (be  sage  Atharvan.  is  not  generally 
admitted  to  be  of  equal  authenticity  with  the  preceding 
Vedas ; and  this  may  have  been  occasioned  from  its  being 
seldom  quoted,  and  not  from  any  internal  evidence. 
Indeed  the  circumstance  of  its  containing  mostly  inbanta- 
tions  of  a most  formidable  nsture.  for  the  destruction  of 
enemies,  may  easily  account  for  the  neglect  with  wliich  it 
seems  to  have  been  treated;  for,  whilst  the  other  Vedas 
are  in  daily  use  with  the  Brahmans,  and  the  reading  of 
them  is  never  allowed  to  l)c  omitted,  the  Athanan’a,  from 
the  very  nature  of  its  contents,  can  be  produced  only  on 
certain  occasions.  Chapters  from  this  Veda  have  fre- 
{lucntly  been  translated  ; stich  is  the  incantation  whicli  Sir 
VV'illiam  Jones  has  inserted  in  the 'Asiatic  Researches’ 
(vol.  i.,  p.  348'i.  Another  was  published  by  Professor 
Wilson,  in  the  'Calcutta  Oriental  Magaxinc*  for  Octol>er, 
I82fi.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  (he  quotation  of  the 
line  which  we  find  translated  in  Colebrooke  vol.  i., 

p.  90)  : * Destroy,  O sacred  grass  (Poa  CjTioauroides),  my 
foes;  exterminate  my  enemies;  annihilate  ail  those  who  hale 
roe,  U precious  gra«  !’  Imprecations  of  this  kind  are  not 
however  (he  only  subject  of  the  Atharvan'a : it  also  con- 
tains a grt'st  number  of  prayers  for  safety,  and  the  averting 
of  calamities.  There  are  moreover  hymns  arnl  prayers  to 
be  used  at  solemn  rites  and  religious  exercises  not  specified  , 
in  the  Yajush.  From  this  short  sketch,  which  it  is  i 
needier*  to  extend,  the  reader  will  perceive  that,  the  I 
Atharvaveda  is  more  a bcH)k  for  occasional  reference  | 
than  a treatise  to  be  used  by  all  the  Brahmans.  'IliU  is  | 


also  the  reason  assigned  by  Madhusfidana  Saraswati  in  hie 
• Piastli3nabcdha,' quoted  by  Colebrooke  - l-Asayg,  vol.  i., 
p.  13).  But  the  contrarv’  opinion  may  still  be  held  with 
very  good  reason ; for  occasional  pieces  could  otdy  liavc 
been  ridded  when  the  rest  of  the  body  of  Hindu  Kiipture 
hml  been  completed,  and  certain  omi-ssions  remarked  : 
besudes,  this  doctrine  of  hatred  is  in  direct  opposition  to  tlie 
general  conciliatory  character  of  Brahmanism,  and  mav 
fairly  give  room  to  doubts  as  to  its  age.  which,  if  these 
surmises  be  (me,  would  be  jKWterior  to  that  of  (he  Tiayl. 
To  the  Atharvavtxla  are  tacked  a long  string  of  Cpanishatis. 
which  either  belong  to  its  BrShmati'a,  of  «hich  the  prin- 
cipal part  is  entitled  the  Go-nntha,  or  constitute  a sc- 
pai-ate  body  of  theology,  based  upon  the  original  Vedai*. 
and  following  immcKtiately  after  the  Atharvan’a,  in  the 
complete  collection  of  ifte  Scriptures,  without  forming 
part  of  it.  The  latter  seems  (o  be  the  more  plausible 
opinion,  since  Upanishads,  which  arc  avowedly  spun  out 
from  some  peculiar  doctrine  of  cither  one  or  other  of  the 
preceding  Vcda.s.  are  also  found  in  (his  place.  Both  the 
style  of  their  comixisilion  and  the  language  differ  so  much 
from  the  mantra*  of  the  different  SanhitSs,  that  we  may 
safely  consider  them  as  specimens  of  the  second  periorl  of 
Sanscrit  literature,  and  as  such  they  will  be  treated  of  in 
the  following  sketch. 

Upanishad  (according  to  Colebrooke  from  the  verb 
tad  {thad-lr}),  to  destroy,  to  move,  or  to  wear)',  prcccdi'J 
by  the  prepiMition*  upa,  near,  and  m,  continuatlv,  or 
certainly)  U in  dictionaries  given  as  a synonjTnc  of  rahatya, 
which  signifies  m^ter}'.  S’ankara  .\cnarya,  the  celebrated 
expounder  of  a great  number  of  these  work's  on  theolog)',  and 
the  author  of  the  Vedfinta-Slira,  at  the  beginning 
of  liis  exposition  of  the  Ktithaka  Upanishad  ; * Those  who 
desire  final  emancipation,  and  have  abjured  all  that  is 
visible  and  perishable,  and  have  obtained  (he  science 
called  Upanishad,  shall  be  freed  from  ignorance  and  the 
oilier  evils,  which  are  the  cause  of  the  evolutions  of  the 
world  fsansfira)— -for  then  (the  evils)  will  be  removed  and 
destroyed.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  root  \hady  and  there- 
fore is  this  science  called  l'psni^had.’  But  Upanishad  may 
be  also  rendered  by  ' session  ’ in  the  sense  of  the  I>a(in 
'schola,’  being  chiefly  a kind  of  disputation  between  a 
master  and  his  pupil.  (Windischninim,  p,  1169,  1(!7H.) 
Of  these  Unanisnaus,  upon  which  the  whole  of  the  Hindu 
theology  or  the  fifth  century  of  our  arra  is  professedly 
founded,  there  are  fifty-two,  the  first  fWteen  or  which  arc 
stated  to  be  but  the  terminating  sections  of  the  Atharva- 
yeda.  >Ye  shall  however  notice  only  those  which  both 
in  the  opinion  of  the  natives  anti  the  judgment  of 
Europeans  are  considered  of  im|>ortance. 

The  RTgveda  is  followed  by  two  Upanishads  which  are 
generally  assigned  to  it ; but  which  are  nevertheless  sepa- 
rate authorities  fur  two  difi'erent  schools:  these  arc  the 
‘ Aitareya,'  from  which  an  extract  has  lieen  mven  abovo 
when  speaking  of  the  Brfihman’a  of  the  RTdi.  and  the 
Kaushltakt.  From  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  second  book 
of  the  former  we  shall  quote  a passnee  which  is  singular 
enough,  a*  it  is  explanatory  of  Uondillac’s  ingenious  theory 
of  the  senses.  V'nen  the  primeval  Being  had  created  the 
worlds  and  its  regents,  and  was  himself  the  primeval  man, 

‘ He  reflected  : " lliere  are  worlds  and  regents  of  worlds ; 
for  them  will  I frame  food.”  He  viewed  the  waters;  from 
waters,  so  contemplated,  form  issued ; and  food  is  form, 
which  wn*  so  produced.  Being  thus  framed,  it  sought  tu 
flee.  The  man  endeavoured  to  seire  it  by  speech,  but  could 
not  attain  it  by  his  voice,  &c.  He  attempted  to  catch  it  by 
his  breath,  but  could  not  inhale  it  by  breathing : had  he  by 
inhaling  it,  (hunger)  would  be  satisfied  by  smelling  ftrod. 
He  sought  to  snatch  it  by  a glance,  but  could  not  surprise 
it  by  a look : had  he  seized  it  by  the  sight,  (hunger)  would 
have  been  satisfied  by  seeing  food.  He  attempted  to  catch 
it  by  hearing,  but  could  not  hold  it  by  listening ; had  he 
caught  it  by  neai^cening. ' hunger;  would  have  been  satisfied 
by  food.  He  endeavoured  to  seize  it  by  his  skin,  but  could 
not  restrain  it  by  his  touch:  had  seized  it,  Sm:.  He 
wished  to  reach  it  by  the  mind,  burcould  not  attain  it  by 
thinking  : had  he  caught  it,  &c.’  It  is  to  be  obsenod  that 
all  this  time,  though  he  had  created  his  body,  or  • purusha,’ 
and  it  managed  to  perform  these  different  function*, 
the  spirit  was  nevertheless  without  or  rather  hovering 
about  it  j hut  seeing  this  * He  Uioiiglit,  “ If  speech  dis- 
course, bicath  inhale,  and  right  view  ; if  hearing  hear.  &<■., 
then  wlweml?”’  He  then  entered  the  bodv.  and  the 
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chapter  concludes : * Thus  bom,  he  di;»cnminate<l  the  clc> 
menU/ 

Ah  nothing  of  the  Kaustittakt  han  yet  appeared  in 
print,  wc  sh^l  limit  ourselves  by  statins'  Utat  it  contains 
two  dtalo^cs  on  the  same  topics  as  thi>so  of  preceding 
Upauishotls,  and  that  it  is,  toyrether  with  the  Aitareyaka, 
one  of  the  chief  authorities  for  the  Vedanta  school  of 
philosophy.  'Die  Tuiltirlyaka  has  already  been  quoted 
its  one  of  the  moat  important  ITpanishads  asciil>etl  to  the 
Black  Ya^ur>'eda.  Another  Upanisluul  beloiiiring  to  it 
is  the  Maitrdyan  i,  which  U the  principal  book  of  a school 
of  Ya]ur\edi  Bialmians,  who  call’  themselves  MaitrSy- 
an'iyas.  Some  |»asMa2es  from  the  Maitrayau't  have  been 
for  the  first  time  publisJied  in  a translated  form  in  \Vm- 
ilisehmann's  * Philosophie  der  NVeltgcschiehte  ’ (p.  151)5, 
1015, ; one  of  these  is  particularly  worth  nolicint;  i it  toves 
a detinilion  of  the  soul  in  the  following  manner : ‘ The 
sou!  is  thyself ; for  thou  knowest  that  wliich  is  tlilfcrent  from 
soul  and  is  perishable.’  * But  what  is  the  soul  ?'  asked  the 
kimj.  The  sage  answered  : • He  who  dwells  in  the  btxly, 
who  heeds  tiic  l)ody,  ami  at  whose  departing  the  body 
suffers  whilst  he  does  not  suffer,  for  uncertainly  (such  as 
the  body's,  U not  his — that  is  the  soul.  11c  oelights  in 
his  benulv,  he  is  immortal,  fearless,  and  himself  Creator.' 

Tlic  White  Yajush  has  two  Upanishads,  which  are 
both  of  great  length  and  enjoy  the  highest  authority 
among  the  Hindus.  Tliey  are  the  Is'av.'isya  and  the 
Viihad-Amnynka.  of  widen  several  extracts  have  been 
given  ill  the  course  of  this  article.  It  would  be  tedious  to 
adduce  specimens  from  Uiem.  since  they  arc  all  in  the 
Kline  style  of  composition  with  the  rest,  and  are  for  the 
most  part  in  the  hands  of  the  public. 

The  principal  Uuani*hud  of  the  Sumaveda  is  the  Chdn- 
tlogya,  which  is  also  very  frecjiiently  quoted  and  part  of 
which  is  well  known.  The  following  is  a specimen  from  the 
second  part  of  Die  seventh  chapter,  which  is  the  most  sacred 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Vedanta  school  of  philosophy;  it 
is  a dialogue  between  UddlUaka  and  hU  son  S'wetaketu : 
•Bring  here  that  fruit  from  tlie  fig-tree.’  ‘Here  it  i-s 
O venerable!’  ‘Open  it.’  ‘It  is  opened,  O venerable!’ 

• Whiit  dost  thou  sceT  ‘These  small  seeds.’  ‘Divide 
one  of  them.'  ‘ It  is  divided.  O venerable !'  * What 
duat  th'ju  seer  ‘Nothing,  O venerable !’  The  innster 
raid  to  him  : ‘ From  the  subtile  clement  whicli  thou  seest 
not  was  produced  this  tall  fig-tree,  lielicie,  O iny 
son!  &c.  Throw  salt  into  the  water  and  come  again  in 
the  morning.*  fikihedid.  Tolhm  said  Vddiilaka:  ‘ Uiing 
the  salt,  wliich  on  yester-evc  thou  didst  throw  into  the 
water.  He  sought  ami  found  it  not,  it  was  disiolvcd. 
'Taste  the  wafer  on  this  side;  liow  tastes  it?*  ‘Salt.’ 

* Taste  it  in  tJic  middle  ; liow  ?’  • Salt.'  • Taste  it  on  the 
other  side;  how?*  ‘Salt.’  ‘ Throw  it  away  and  come  to 
me,’  So  he  did.  He  said  to  him  ; • Thou  west  not  the 
being  (ro  uy)  but  verily  it  U here.’  The  rest  of  this  book 
is  highly  interesting,  and  it  is  very  desirable  that  the 
text  should  be  publishcil.  The  Kcna  or  Keneshitam  Upani- 
shad,  so  called  from  its  first  words  (“by  whom  it  is  desirevr\ 
has  a reputation  almost  as  high  as  the  ('bandogya  ; and 
here  we  find  a curious  pasi».age,  .stating  that  the  true 
knowledge  of  Brahma  is  not  to  be  obtained  by  knowledge 
or  understanding,  but  by  faith : ‘ Tlie  nuusler  speaks ; 
“ If  thou  fhinkest  that  thou  dost  know,  then  knowest 
thou  little  indeed  of  the  essence  of  Brahma.'’  The 
j)upil  considers,  and  observ'cs : “ I |HTceive ; now  I pre- 
sume no  more  to  say  that  I know  ^wliat  Brahma  is); 
nor  do  I know  that  I know  it.  Fur  to  him  who  is  uncon- 
acinus  it  is  made  known,”'  &c.  Tlie  chapter  concluik’S 
with  the  injunction,  tlmt  both  faith  and  underetanding 
should  he  united,  for  ‘ the  mind  when  obtained  through 
the  mind  acquires  strength,  and  knowledge  gives  it  ini- 
mortalitv.’ 

'file  Mun'd'aka  is  the  principal  Upanishad  of  the  Athan- 
van’a,  and  Ls  also  one  of  the  most  important  for  the  doc- 
trines which  it  contains.  These  arc  plain  enough  from 
the  follow'ing  w-ords  of  its  first  section:  ‘The  bupreme 
science  is  that  by  wMch  this  imperishable  (nature)  is  ap- 
prehendeil,  wbich  is  contemplated  by  tlie  wise  for  the 
source  of  beings.  As  the  spider  spins  and  gntliers  back 
(its  thread) ; as  plants  sprout  and  germinate ; ns  hair 

row*  on  a living  jicrson ; so  is  this  universe  here  pro- 

need  from  the  imperishable  nature,'  &c.  Another  Upa- 
rishail.  which  is  generally  classed  with  tlii*  Veda,  is 
cotUled  the  KMhaka.  Cotcbrooke  has  given  in  his  ^say  | 


(vol.  i.,  p.  05,  &c.)  a complete  list  of  the  names  of  these 
Upanislia^  and  those  of  tiiem  which  arc  either  published 
or  otherwise  made  known  arc  noticed  at  the  conclusion  of 
UiU  article- 

The  of  (he  Vedas  has  been  a matter  of  considerable 
disciutdun  and  conflicting  opinion  ; it  seems  however  that 
the  date  now  generally  assigned  to  them  is  between  the 
fifteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  before  our  sra;  and 
that  DwaipliyRna,  the  arranger,  * Vyisa,'  or  the  school  of 
w hich  he  is  the  reputed  founder,  flourished  about  thirteen 
centuries  before  the  Chiislian  sera.  Sir  WiHiani  Jones 
has,  in  his  preface  to  Manu  (p.  7).  attempted  to  flx  the 
age  of  the  Vajurveda  by  counting  the  lives  of  forty  sages 
lluuugh  wliom  its  doctrines  were  transmitted  from  the 
time  of  Parisara,  a Hindu  sage  and  the  father  of  Vyasa 
(p.  ll),  whose  epochUfixed  by  aeelcstial  observation  ba.si‘d 
u|>on  the  astronomical  treatise  which  is  appended  to  thin 
Veda,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  projier  periods  for  the 
{lerfonnoncc  of  religious  duties.  The  conclusion  he  arrives 
at  by  means  of  this  rcHboning,  which  is  not  convincing,  is 
that  the  Yajuneda  had  been  written  in  1580  before  Christ. 
With  the  help  of  asimilar  calendar  entitled  Jyotish,  where 
the  place  given  to  tlie  solstitial  points  at  the  time  of  its 
composition  is  Uiat  in  vvliieh  those  points  were  situated  in 
the  fourteenth  century  before  Christ,  the  learned  Cole- 
brooke  {Essat/i,  vol.i.,  pp.  lOG,  *JOO)  seems  to  liavc  settled 
the  qu(‘stion.  But  as  these. Jyotish  or  astronomical  trea- 
tises belong  to  the  birihmana,  or  theoretical  part  of  tho 
Vedas,  and  we  have  had  sufficient  reason  to  doubt  their 
being  of  an  e<pial  age  with  the  Mantras,  tliis  date  (xiv. 
cent.  U.C.)  would  only  be  applicable  to  the  second  and  later 
portion  of  tlie  sacred  scviplures,  and  would  allow'  (with  the 
computation  of  Sir  William  Jones,  which  only  professes  to 
give  the  date  of  the  Yajur)  of  its  being  removed  still 
fartlier.  However  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  their  au- 
thenticity and  their  high  antiquity,  since  the  difference 
between  the  style  of  the  Mantras  and  the  Upanishads, 
which  liavc  also  been  included  in  (he  date  above  men- 
tioned. is  as  great  as  the  style  of  Cluuicer  compared  with 
that  of  Pope. 

Tlie  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Ve<las  seems  to  l>e 
this:  'llie  various  elements  which  constitute  this  universe 
are  only  the  various  parts  of  the  universal  and  primeval 
soul,  ific  objective  That,  which  by  the  very  dismember- 
ment of  itself  had  lost  its  subjectivity.  Throughout 
the  Vcda.s  there  runs  a strong  vein  of  belief  in  the  fall 
of  man.  who  though  he  hail  received  liis  own  existence 
through  the  seir-inimolation  of  the  Creator,  and  wa« 
originally  part  of  him,  hud  lost  hi.s  primeval  purity,  to  re- 
cover which  sacrificGS  of  various  kinds  were  ordained  in 
imitation  of  the  great,  original,  and  universal  satTitice. 
And  this  seems  indeed  to  lie  the  early  tradition  amongst 
all  nations  of  the  eailh.  'file  Vedic  monotlieksni.  which 
one  would  sometimes  be  inclined  to  doubt  from  the  nu- 
merous Devat.ls  who  are  invoked  in  the  Mantras,  will 
appear  plainly  enough  if  the  reader  lias  the  patience  to 
read  the  following  passage  : ‘ The  deities  are  only  three ; 
whose  places  are  the  earth,  the  intermediate  region,  and 
bcaveft:  (namely)  fire,  air,  and  the  sun.  Theyaie  pro- 
j noiinced  to  be  (the  deities)  of  the  mj'stcrious  names 
I pfliur,  bhuvar,  and  swar).  called  Uie  VyShritis  (see  J/>intf, 
ii.,  v.  76)  severally  ; and  Praj4pati  (the  ford  of  creatures  i is 
! (the  deity)  of  them  collectively.  The  syllable  Om  raeaiiji 
every  deity ; it  belongs  to  him  (Paramesht'l)  who  dwells 
ill  the  supreme  aliodc,  &c.  <Jthcr  deities  belonging  to 
(hose  several  regions  ore  portions  of  the  (three)  go^ ; for 
they  are  variously  named  and  described  on  account  of 
their  different  operations:  but  (In  fact)  there  is  ouly  one 
deity,  the  great  Soul  (Mah^n  fitrad).’  Numerous  pa.v-ages 
of  ifie  j-amV  kind  occur  in  aImo.st  every'  page  of  the  ^'tfdic 
literature,  by  which  we  mean  the  Upavedas,  for  a 
notice  of  which  we  refer  to  the  article  on  Sanscrit  liteia- 
lure.  [Sanscrit  I-anxuaqk  and  Ijterati'be.] 

Virertion-it  concerning  the  reading  the  Tlie 

sacred  Tray!  is  a holy  deposit  in  the  liands  of  the  Brah- 
mans, who  stioidd  learn  and  teach  it  incessantly  for  Ihc 
benefit  of  mankind,  and  at  the  sacrifice  of  every  indul- 
gence, and  even  wealth,  which  might  impede  their  reading 
It.  (J/d/iM,  iv.  17.)  By  doing  this  tho  firaliman  becomes 
the  chief  of  all  created  things;  through  him  all  mortals 
enjoy  life,  and  therefore  he  is  to  be  treated  with  more 
respect  than  a king  (J/trnn,  i.  00,  KKl,  lOl ; ii.  130):  and 
yet  with  all  this  power  he  must  be  humble,  and  bin  atten 
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should  on  no  accotmt  be  wasted  on  worldly  studies ; and  | 
tion  should  be  unremittingly  directed  to  tne  Vedas,  and  | 
their  teaching  of  the  scriptures  should  be  done  gratis  ; for  j 
religion  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a profession  (lii.,  180 ; | 
iv.  192.  180.  205) ; and  consequently  he  is  not  even  j 
allowed  to  receive  any  gift#  (x.  109-11 ; x\.  ltM-107)  from  | 
the  must  unexceptionable  ))erscns  (iv.  18(i;  91).  His 
only  support  ought  to  be  the  Veda,  and  he  ought  always  ■ 
to  f>e  seen  with  hU  staff  and  a copy  of  the  Vedas  in  his 
hands  (iv.  35-39).  The  Institutes  of  Manu(c.  ii.,  v.  70- 
74 : iv.  92-127)  give  vciy  full  directions  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  sacred  booKs  are  to  be  read.  They  must  not 
be  read  without  the  accents  and  letters  being  well  pro- 
nounced ; nor  ought  they  to  be  read  by  night  when  the  wind 
meets  the  Brahman's  ear,  nor  by  day  when  dust  is  col- 
lected ; nor  as  long  u.#  the  scent  and  unctuosity  of  per- 
fumes remain  on  his  body : he  must  tirst  perform  nis  ablu- 
tions. Even  the  times  for  the  reading  of  t nc  different  parfs 
of  the  Vedas  arc  fixed  by  law  ; the  Vedas  themselves,  i.e. 
the  Mantras,  mu.st  be  read  during  the  bright  fortnights, 
and  the  VediJngas  he'ought  to  read  in  the  dark  half  of  the 
niontii.  Many  of  these  rules  are  attended  to  even  now ; 
but  many  new  directions  have  been  introduced  into  the 
ritual  since  the  time  that  Sanscrit  has  ceased  to  be  gene- 
rally understood  ; for,  like  the  Koran  among  the  Moham- 
medans, the  Veda  is  put  into  the  hands  of  children  in  the 
first  period  of  their  education,  and  continues  afterwards  to 
be  read  by  rote  for  the  sake  of  the  words,  without  com-  | 
pivhension  of  the  sense ; and  accordingly  it  is  read  in  : 
various  superslitious  modi%  word  by  word,  either  simply  | 
dUjoining  them,  or  else  repeating  the  words  alternately  ; 
backwards  and  forwards ; and  copies  are  prepared  for  these 
and  otlier  modes  of  recital,  which  are  called  Pada,  Krama, 
.JSta,  Ghan'a,  &c.  (Colebr.,  vol.  i.,  20.  21.)  We  may  also 
oliservc  here  that  the  principal  metres  used  in  the  liymns  of 
iJie  VedH.v  are  the  Jagati,  GdyatrT,  and  Tn.shtup. 

The  existence  of  the  Vedas  has  been  doubted  as  late  as 
1791,  when  Paulinus  i 8.  Bnrtholomaeo  (Sustema  Brtth- 
tnanicurrt,  Homa>,  p.  2H1)  calls  them  fabulous,  for  the 
Hindus  were  anything  but  communicative  on  the  subject. 
They  had  however  been  |>artly  translated  into  Persian  ns 
early  as  1G5C  a.d.  by  the  command  of  Ddrd  Shukob,  the 
brother  of  Aureng  Zeb.  The  books  thus  translated  for 
him  were  the  Uiianishods,  and  of  these  a specimen  is 
given  in  White's  ‘Institutes  of  Tamerlan,’  Oxford.  1783: 
there  is  also  a short  extract  from  them  in  Halheds  pre- 
face to  his  ‘Code  of  Gentoo  I,aw,'  London,  1781.  In 
iHOl  Anquetil  dii  Perron  brought  out  his  translation, 
under  the  following  title:  ‘ Oupnek'hat,  i.e.  Sccretum  j 
tegendum,  opus  ipsa  in  India  rarissimum,  continens  an- 
tiquam  et  arcanain  S.  theologicam  ct  philosophicam  dne- 
trinani  c quatuor  sacris  Indorum  libris  Rah  Beid,  Djedir 
Beid,  Sam  Beid,  Aihrban  Beid,  excerptam  ad  verbum 
e Persico  idiomute,  Sanscreticis  vocabulis  intermixlo  in 
Jjitinum  converse,’  &c.,  2 vols.  4to.  It  might  well  be 
expected  that  a work  translated  into  Persian  by  Moham- 
medans, and  rc-tianslated  verbatim  intu  I.atin,  would  I 
be  veiy  ditl'erent  from  the  original ; moreover,  Anquetil 
seems  to  have  done  cvciy'thing  in  his  power  to  write 
the  most  unintelligible  Latin.  His  book  is  accordingly 
<|uite  valueless  as  far  as  the  accuracy  of  the  contents  are 
concerned,  although  it  will  always  remain  an  interest- 
ing work  for  the  great  erudition  uhich  its  author  has  dis- 
played both  in  the  preface  and  the  notes  with  which  it  is 
enriched,  and  for  the  circumstance  of  his  having  been  the 
first  to  acquaint  the  Kuropeans  with  anything  relating  to 
the  older  belief  of  the  Hindus.  AOcr^vards  a summary  of  ' 
tiio  Vcdcs,  as  good  as  a summaiy  can  be,  was  given  by 
Colebrooke  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  ‘Asiatic  Re- ■ 
searches,’  p.  369-470;  it  was  reprinted  in  his  ‘Miscella- 
neous EssajV  Ixindon,  1837,  p.  9-114,  and  from  this  we' 
have  largely  drawn.  j 

In  18.10  Dr.  Rosen  publUhed  his  ‘RYgvcdfc  Specimen.'  | 
Ixrndon.  4to. ; and  in  1838  appeared,  afier  his  death,  his  ; 
edition  of  the  first  book  of  the  ‘ UTgreda  Sanhibl,'  4to.,  i 
with  a Tjitin  tmiwlation  and  explanatory'  notes,  mostly  phi-  i 
lological.  Professor  Wilson  has  announced  his  intention  ' 
to  publish  the  whole  of  the  Sanhitfi  of  this  Veda  for  the  , 
Oriental  Text  Society.  j 

Of  the  Yajunreda  there  appeared  a forgeiy  under  the  ' 
title  ‘ L'Ezour  Vedam,  on  Anciens  L'ommcntaires  der  Ve-  j 
dam,’  &c.,  public  par  De  Sainte-Croix.  IverUun,  1778, 

2 vols.  12mo.  DeguigTjes  was  the  first  to  doubt  its  authen-  ' 


ticity ; but  it  was  not  until  F.  Ellis  had  published  his 
Account  of  a Discovery  of  a modem  imitation  of  the 
Vedas’  in  tlio  ‘ Transactions  of  the  literary  Society  of 
Bombay,’  vol.  iii.,  pp.  1-59,  that  it  was  found  to  be  the 
work  of  the  Roman  Catholic  missionary  Roberto  de* 
Nobilt.  who  used  it  about  1620  for  purposes  of  conversion. 

Dr.  Mill  of  Cambridge  is  preparing  an  edition  of  the  text 
of  the  Yajur\'cda  SanhitS,  which  we  hope  will  soon  make 
its  appearance. 

We  have  a translation  of  the  SanhiU  of  the  SAroaveda 
by  Dr.  Stevenson  of  Bombay,  published  in  London  in  1842, 
for  the  Oriental  Translation  fund,  and  the  text  will  in  all 
probability  issue  from  the  press  in  a few  weeks. 

The  Kiitha,  Kena,  Is'a,  and  Mun’d'nka  Upanishads  have 
been  translated  by  Ibimmohun  Roy  in  Calcutta  nt  different 
periods,  and  were  reprinted  in  London  in  1832  in  one 
volume,  bearing  the  title  ‘Traaslation  of  several  principal 
Books  of  the  Vedas,’  &c. ; from  which  most  of  the  French 
and  German  translations  have  been  made. 

VEDANTA.  [Sa^cscrit  Lanouaur  and  Literaturk.] 

VEERING,  or  WEARING  (from  the  French,  rirer), 
U that  movement  of  a ship  in  which,  supposing  her  to 
have  been  previously  sailing  with  the  wind  on  either  bow, 
she  is  brought,  by  lier  head  being  turned  to  leeward,  into 
a eontrarv'  position,  so  tliat  the  wind  is  on  the  other  bow, 
and  the  direction  of  her  course  is  reversed. 

If  in  the  operation  of  tacking  the  ship  loses  so  much  </ 
her  forward  motion  as  to  be  incapable  of  yielding  eHeo. 
tually  to  the  action  of  the  water  on  the  mdder,  and  thus  of 
tummg  her  oppewite  bow  towaixU  the  point  from  whence 
the  wind  is  blowing,  the  ship  is  said  to  miss  stays;  she 
then  drifts  to  leewanl,  till  by  the  action  of  the  water  on 
the  Ice  side  of  the  rudder  the  head  is  again  turned  from 
the  wind,  when  she  is  brought  to  her  previous  position. 
In  this  case,  should  it  be  necessaiy*  to  persevere  in  endea- 
vouring to  cluingc  the  course,  and  should  the  ship  be  not 
too  near  a point  of  danger,  the  proposed  end  may  be 
gained  by  veering  ; and  tne  evolution  is  thus  cffecteil : — 
When,  in  drifting  to  leeward,  lTie  ship  begins  to  fall  off,  or 
to  turn  her  head  from  the  wind,  the  helm  is  placed  hard 
a-weather, and  the  after-sails  are  hauled  up  so  tnatthe  wind 
may  act  upon  the  others  only,  and  that  the  ship  may  l>e 
brought  before  the  wind:  the  helm  i#  then  placed  exactly 
fore  and  aft.  and  the  velocity  of  rotation  continuing,  the 
ship's  head  begins  to  turn  towards  the  wind,  which  will 
then  be  on  the  opposite  bow.  The  helm  being  now  turned 
to  leeward,  the  mizen-sail  hauled  out  and  its  stay-sails  set, 
the  ship  comes  rapidly  into  the  required  position. 

'Fhis  evolution  is  frequently  the  only  one  which  can  l>e 
performed  in  stormy  weather  when  little  sail  can  be  car- 
ried, and  also  when  sailing  w ith  a light  breeze ; hiiicc,  in 
cither  of  these  cases,  the  .ship  may  not  have  s^ifficient  velo- 
city to  allow  of  being  put  about  by  tacking:  the  disad- 
vantage of  veering  is  that,  during  the  evolution,  the  ship  is 
sometimes  carried  far  to  leewaixt,  and  the  loss  of  space  can 
only  be  diminished  bv  executing  the  movement  with  ns 
much  rapidity  as  poaafble. 

Box-hauling  is  an  evolution  similar  to  that  of  veering, 
and  is  put  in  practice  when  a rock  or  some  other  danger 
is  suddenly  seen  a-head.  If  it  be  supposed  that  the  sliip 
is  already  close  hauled,  the  after-sails  are  to  be  taken  up, 
the  ticlm  turned  a-lce  and  the  head-sails  laid  back  ; by 
these  means  the  ship's  head  begins  to  turn  from  the  winci, 
and  her  fonvard  motion  is  arrested.  As  the  ship's  heiul 
continues  to  turn,  the  wind  begins  to  act  on  the  after- 
surfaces of  the  head-sails,  giving  a small  motion  forwanl ; 
and  then  the  helm  is  shifted  so  as  to  co-operate  with  the 
wind  in  causing  the  ship's  head  to  fall  farther  off.  The 
rest  of  the  evolution  is  similar  to  that  which  is  performed 
in  the  act  of  veering.. 

VEGA  GAUPIO,  FR.\Y  LOPE  FELIX  DR,  was 
bom  nt  Madrid,  November  ^th,  I562.  His  father,  as 
he  informs  us  in  his  ‘Laurel  de  Apolo,’  p.  45,  w.i»  also 
n poet,  to  which  circumstance  may  peihnps  be  hs- 
cribed  his  early  taste  for  poetry.  According  to  Montnl- 
van  {Faina  Poei/tuma,  p.  before  I^pe  had  attained  the 
age  of  five,  he  could  read  Spanish  anu  I^lin ; and  before 
lus  hand  was  strong  enough  to  guide  the  pen,  he  recited 
verses  of  his  own  comjiOMtion,  which  he  liail  the  address 
and  good  fortune  to  barter  for  prints  ami  toys  with  his 
playfellows.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  had.  by  his  own 
account,  not  only  written  several  short  poems,  but  com- 
posed dramas  in  four  acts ; and  during  the  intervals  which 
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his  studieft  nt  s«hool  afforded  hirn,  he  waa  ahrays  rhvminj^. 
Having  lost  his  father  when  tic  was  about  thirteen,  lie  was 
feoon  after  impelled  by  so  stroni^  a desire  of  seeing;  ttie 
world,  that  he  resolved  to  cscajie  from  school.  He  con- 
certed Ills  project  with  a schoolfellow,  and  they  actually 
!ert  Madrid  toj^ether,  without  the  knowledge  of  their  re- 
lation* or  their  master*.  Heine  however  detected  in  their 
flight,  Lope  and  his  schoolfellow  were  brought  bark  to 
tiieir  relation.s.  Upon  his  return  to  Madrid,  young  Lope 
ingratiated  himself  with  the  bishop  of  Avila  by  several 
pastorals,  and  a comedy  in  three  acts,  called  * La  Pastoral 
dc  Jacinto,’  which  is  jii*tly  considered  as  a prelude  to  tJie 
reform  which  he  meditated  in  the  Spanish  stage.  It  is 
moreover  probable  that  during  this  interval,  between 
school  and  the  university,  which  he  was  enabled  to  enter 
through  the  liberality  of  his  patron  the  lusliop,  he  com- 
jKMKKr  several  jmems,  which  lie  retouched  in  afler-life. 
Alter  sjiemling  four  years  at  the  university  of  Alcalk,  Lope 
became  attached  to  the  duke  of  Alva,  at  whose  request  ne 
wrote  his  ‘ Arcadia,’ a mixture  of  prose  and  verse,  romance 
and  poetry,  pastoral  and  heroic,  the  design  of  which  is 
Hvoweilly  taken  IVom  Sannazaro,  though  it*  execution  has 
been  pronounced  by  Spanish  critics  to  he  for  Huperior  to 
the  model.  The  ' Arcadia,'  though  written  perhaps  as 
early  as  IfiRO,  was  not  published  tiiri5t)H.  Some  time  afler 
I^pe  had  executetl  the  command  of  his  illustrious  patron, 
heUft  his  service,  snd  married  a ladvof  rank.  Dona  Isabel 
di>  Urbino.  He  continued  to  cultivate  jjoetry  with  in- 
creased enthusiasm,  until  being  involved  in  a duel  with  a 
gentleman  of  rank,  he  woumled  hi*  anUgunist,  and  was 
obliged  to  separate  himself  from  hi*  wife,  whom  he  loved 
tenderly,  and  leave  Madrid.  Lope  fixed  upon  Valencia  as 
the  place  of  his  retreat : hut  some  year*  after,  having 
previously  ascertained  that  he  would  not  be  prosecuted,  he 
returned  to  the  capital,  and  was  reunited  to  hi*  family. 
He  did  not  however  long  enjov  this  new-tound  happiness  : 
his  wife,  whose  health  had  'been  for  some  time  on  Ihs 
decline,  died  shortly  after  his  return.  To  fly  from  such 
painful  recollection*.  Lo)>c'  became  a soldier,  and  Joined 
the  ‘invincible  Armada.’  The  fate  of  that  expedition  is 
well  known  ; and  I,ope,  in  addition  to  the  difficulties 
and  danger*  of  the  voyage,  had  the  misfortune  of  seeing 
a beloved  brother  cx'pirt’  in  his  arms.  During  this  un- 
fortunate voyage  Lone  composed  hi*  ‘ Herraosum  de 
Angelica,’  a poem  which  profcuses  to  take  up  the  story' 
of  that  prince**  where  ArioMo  left  it,  and  which  Marini, 
one  of  hi*  Italian  admirers,  ha*  not  hewtated  to  pronounce 
.superiorto  the  ‘Orlando.’  On  his  return  from  the  Annada, 
Loi>c  quitted  the  career  of  arms,  and  entered  the  service, 
first,  of  the  martph*  of  Malpica,  and  aOcTwards  of  the 
count  of  Lemod,  with  whom  he  remained  until  his  second 
marriage,  to  Dona  Juana  ile  (Tuanlia,  a lady  of  Madrid  : 
he  wa*  tlien  twenty-eight  year*  old.  About  ciglit  years 
after  thi*  event,  in  151W,  on  the  occasion  of  the  canonisa- 
tion of  St.  Uidonis,  a native  of  Madrid,  Lope  entered  the 
lists  with  the  best  poets  of  the  day.  and  surpassed  them 
all  in  the  number  and  merit  of  hi*  performances.  Prize*  i 
had  been  assigned  for  every  style  of  poetry,  but  no  more  j 
than  one  could  be  obtained  by  the  same  person.  Ixipe  ^ 
succeeded  in  the  hymn* ; but  ntit  contented  with  this,  ne 
produced  besidi-s,  in  sn  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  a 
poem  of  ten  cantos,  in  short  verse,  a*  well  a*  several  son- 
net* and  romances,  and  two  comedies,  which  he  pub- 
lished together  under  the  feigned  name  of  Tom6  de  nur- 
guiilo*. 

This  wa*  perhaps  the  most  fortunate  period  of  I.,opo*s 
life  : he  had.  by  hi*  own  statement,  written  already  no  Jess  I 
than  nine  hunilrt'd  drama*  fur  the  Mage,  beside*  twelve  I 
volumes  of  other  poetry;  and  although  the  remuneration 
tlicn  given  to  author*  was  very  moderate,  he  wrote  «o  , 
much,  and  had  so  many  preMUils  conferred  upon  him  by  < 
men  of  rank,  who  were  anxious  to  become  his  patrons,  that  j 
he  was  enabled  to  live  in  affluence.  He  had  a son  named  | 
t’arlcM,  on  whom  he  doated,  and  who  promised  to  be  the  i 
heir  of  hi*  talent*.  The  period  of  his  domestic  happiness  ! 
did  not  Iasi  long  : hi*son  dunl ; his  wife  soon  follow^  her  ! 
child  to  the  tomb,  and  ixipe  was  left  with  two  daughters. 
'The  spirit  of  the  p«>ft  seems  to  liave  sunk  under  such  re- 
peat fd  losses  : and  he  resolved  to  *ootho  it  by  the  exercise 
of  devotion.  Accordingly,  having  liecomc  iwcrctary  to  tlie 
Inquisition,  he  shortly  alterward*  became  priest,  and  in  ' 
16U9  a sort  of  bonomry  member  of  the  brotherhood  of  8t.  | 
Krancii.  Meanwhile  the  reputation  of  I.*)pe  as  an  author  | 


was  rilling  to  that  height  which  it  afterwards  reached;  and 
he  worked  as  iMduously  as  ever.  He  seldom  pessevl  a 
year  without  giving  some  ]x>em  to  the  press  ; and  scarcely 
a month,  or  even  a week,  without  pr^udng  some  play 
upon  the  stage.  In  a very  short  space  of  time  ‘ Los  Tn- 
umphos  de  la  Fil,'  * I.as  Fortunas  de  Diana,'  three  novels  in 
prose,  * Circe,’  an  heroic  poem,  and  ‘ Philomcna,'  a sin- 
gular, but  tiresome  allegory,  were  the  fruit  of  his  prolific 
pun. 

Such  wa*  his  reputation,  that  he  himself  began  to  dis- 
trust the  sincerity  of  the  public,  and  w isliing  to  ascertain 
whether  the  extravagant  applauses  heap^  upon  him 
were  the  result  of  fa.*hion  or  a homa^  paid  to  his 
merit,  he  published  a poem  without  his  name.  But 
either  the  number  of  In*  productions  had  gradually  formed 
the  public  taste  to  his  own  standard  of  excellence,  or  his 
fertile  genius  was  so  well  adairfed  to  the  taste  of  the  times, 
that  his  ‘Solilouuies  of  God,’  tnough  printed  under  a feigned 
name,  secured  him  as  many  admirers  as  his  former  pro- 
ductions. EmboMened  probably  by  this  success,  he  dedi- 
cated his  ‘ Corona  Tragica,’  a poem  on  Man  Queen  of  ScoU, 
to  Pope  Urban  VHl.,  who  wrote  liim  a letter  of  acknow- 
ledgment in  his  own  hand,  and  conferred  on  him  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  theology.  About  the  same  time  Cardinal 
Barberini,  the  pope's  nuncio,  followed  him  with  veneration 
in  the  streets;  Pnilip  HI.,  himself  a poet,  would  stop  to 
gaze  at  such  a prodigy  ; the  people  crowded  round  mm 
wherever  he  appeareJ;  the  learned  and  the  studious  of 
Europe  made  pilgrimages  from  their  count  i-v  for  the  sole 
' purpose  of  ennverung  with  Lope.  So  associated  was  the 
^ idea  of  excellence  with  his  name,  UmI  it  was  used  in 
common  conversation  to  signify  anything  perfect  in  it* 
kind  ; and  a I.,ope  diamond,  a Lope  day,  or  a Ixipe  woman, 

I became  fashionable  and  familiar  modes  of  expression. 
Lope  had  dangerous  rivals  in  Gungora  and  Cervantes, 
with  neither  of  whom  he  seems  to  have  lived  on  good 
term*.  Indeed,  if  we  are  to  Judge  from  the  many  satirical 
allusion*  contained  in  his  writing*.  Gongora  and  Iwopc 
were  »wom  enemies  to  each  other.  A»  to  Cervantea,  it  is 
probable  that  the  immense  popularity  which  Loiie  dc 
v'ega  enjoyed,  and  the  honours  which  he  reeeivea  from 
all  parts  the  country',  may  have  awakened  a Ncntiment 
of  Jealousy  in  his  breast ; whilst  Lope  was  living  in  pros- 
penty  anci  splendour,  the  author  oi  'Don  Quixote'  was 
actu^ly  starving  in  the  same  street!  Lope  continued  to 
publish  plays  and  poems,  and  to  receive  every  reward 
that  adulation  and  generosity  could  bestow',  till  the  year 
1(135.  when  his  health  gradually  declined,  and  he  expired 
on  Monday,  the  20th  of  August,  in  the  seventy-third  year 
of  his  age.  He  was  buried  at  the  convent  of  nuns  in  the 
L’alle  de  Uantarranas,  whence  his  remains  have  lately  b^n 
removed  to  the  National  Pantheon  of  Madrid. 

Notwithstanding  lus  undisputed  talent,  Lope  is  liettcr 
known  for  the  prodigious  number  than  the  quality  of  hu 
writings.  According  to  a calculation  made  by  one  of  his 
panegyrists,  twenty-one  nitllion  three  hundred  thousand  of 
his  linos  were  actually  printed,  and  no  less  than  eighteen 
hundred  plays  of  his  composition  acted  uponjhe  stage. 

' Were  we  to  give  credit  to  such  account*,'  say*  Lord  Hol- 
land, ‘ allowing  him  to  begin  his  compositions  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  we  miut  believe  that  upon  an  aver^  he  wrote 
more  than  nine  hundred  lines  a day;  a fertility  of  imagi- 
nation, and  a celerity  of  pen,  which,  when  we  consider 
the  occupation*  of  his  life  as  a Koldier,  a secretary,  a 
maiiter  of  a family,  and  a priest ; his  acquirements  in 
I^atin,  Italian,  and  Portuguese;  and  his  reputation  for 
erudition,  become  not  only  improbable,  but  absolutely, 
and  one  may  almost  my  physically,  impossible.'  Yet 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Lope  was,  even  in  prolific 
Spain,  the  most  prolific  of  writers.  Montalvan  tells  us, 
that  when  I^jie  wiu  at  Toledo  he  wrote  fifteen  acts  in 
fifteen  days,  making  five  plays  in  a fortnight.  He  him- 
self inforniK  us  in  the  eclogue  fo  Claudio,  one  of  his  last 
works,  that  he  had  written  upwards  of  fifteen  hundred 
dramas,  one  hundred  of  wliich  had  been  composed  in  as 
many  days : 

' I’ll#*  mu  da  danto  m Ixina  talsta  qiutro 
I'aurcn  da  U*  Muau  *1  thaalrw.' 

In  addition  to  tlu»  works  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this 
notice,  Ixipe  wrote  several  epic  poems,  a*  ' I-a  Jerusalem 
( onquistada  ‘ lai  Circe  ‘ La  Dragontea  ’ (on  the  ‘ Death 
of  Sir  Francis  Drake*);  ‘ Iji  Andromeda;'  iiuiucrous  pns* 
forals;  ‘ I^  Pastore*  de  Helen ‘ U Dorothea,' &c.  &c.  ; 
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a burJe»que  poem,  entitled  ‘ La  Gatomachia  leveral 
epiiftleH,  and  other  short  puemx.  which  were  collected  and 
printed  at  Madrid,  ITTtt-TSt.  21  voU.  4to.  But  it  in  not  on  any 
oflhese  productions  that  the  reputation  of  Lope  really  rests: 
that  was  founded  on  hU  dramas,  in  which  he  showed  him- 
self master  of  hts  art.  The  mimber  and  merit  of  his  plays,  at 
u }H‘rind  when  the  Castilian  lani^a^e  wk»  f^enerallv  studied 
throughout  Europe,  directed  the  attention  of  foreis^iers  to 
the  Spanish  theatre,  and  probably  induced  them,  more  than 
the  works  of  anyone  writer,  to  form  their  conipoHitiona 
upon  the  model  which  t'nrneille  and  othera  atterwards 
rehnod.  His  plays  have  always  been  popular  in  Spain. 
Even  now,  when  the  introduction  of  the  French  dramatic 
school  has  considerably  lessened  the  taste  for  the  old 
drama.  ‘ Iji  Mosa  de  t'antaro.'  ‘ I.a  Noche  Toiedana,' 
and  others  of  laipe’s  plays  are  still  acted  on  the  Madrid 
stage. 

liOrd  Hnllnml  has  given,  after  Huerta,  a list  of  all 
the  dramas  attributed  to  I.ope  de  Vega,  which  exist  in 
print.  There  are  497  plays,  and  21  ‘Autos  Hacramen- 
tal^’  in  all  51K.  to  which  number  may  b«'  adde<l  many 
which  have  been  lost,  and  many  more  wfiich,  though  acted 
on  the  stage,  were  never  printed,  besides  those  which  are 
preserved  in  manuscript.  There  is  an  edition,  consisting 
of  25  volumes  in  quarto,  published  in  parts  between 
1009  and  IG47,  at  Madrid,  and  other  places  in  Spain,  which 
is  of  excoKsive  rarity,  and  of  which  we  only  know  of  three 
perfect  copies,  one  in  the  library  at  Holland  House,  Ken- 
sington ; another  in  the  possession  of  Don  Agvistin  Duran, 
of  Madrid  ; and  a thinl,  which  is  now  in  the  collection  of 
Sir  .lohn  IjLboucherc.  The  library  of  the  British  Museum 
possesses  one;  but  the  title-pages  of  the  volumes  are 
reprinted. 

(Montalvan.  Mtma  PoM/ktima,  Mad.,  1637, 4to. ; Pama$o 
EtpoHoI,  vol.  xiv. : lajrd  Hollarul's  Suns  Account  of  the 
Livft  timi  IP'ritingt  of  Lnpr  Feti.v  de  Vegti  Carpio  and 
GuHlen  da  Ca*tro,  Ixmd.,  1817  ; IArdner^s•  Cabinet  Cyclo- 
p««lia,'  Literary  and  Seientijic  Men  of  7/a/y,  Sjxiiny  anti 
Porfitgal,  vol.  lii.) 

VKGA.  GEOHGE,aGermnnmathematician,andcolonel 
in  the  Auntrian  artillen,',  was  bam  at  Sagoritz  in  Camiola, 
in  17^^.  His  family  name  is  said  to  have  been  Veha,  but 
this  he  transformed  into  V'ejja.  HU  parents,  though  in 
reducctl  circumstances,  gave  him  the  benefit  of  a good 
education,  and  sent  him  to  prosecute  his  studies  at  Lau- 
bach,  where,  under  the  tuition  of  Mnlfei,  who  was  after- 
wards bishop  of  Bimtzlau  in  Bohemia,  he  made  great  pm- 
grewinthe  innthcmatics;  for  (his  prelate  he  entertained 
the  higlieht  esteem  an<l  gratitude,  which,  but  two  years 
b(‘fore  hU  death,  he  testifictl  by  dedicating  to  him  a second 
edition  of  hU  principal  work. 

\'ega  commenced  his  military  career  by  entering  into  a 
corjw  of  engineers,  with  w hich  ne  8cr\’od,  first  in  Camiola, 
and  afterwards  in  Hungary  : here  his  merit  and  hia  know- 
ledge of  the  military  sciences  soon  procured  for  him  the 
notice  of  the  emneror  Jow'ph  II..  who  gave  him  the  ap- 
pointment of  mathematical  instructor  in  the  imperial  artil- 
len',  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  its  second  regiment. 

Though  engaged  in  the  duty  of  giving  lessons,  and  in 
the  composition  of  his  works,  he  served  with  the  Austrian 
army  in  r landern  at  the  commencement  of  the  wars  arising 
from  the  French  KevoUition.  and  distingiiUhed  himself  on 
several  ocensions  by  liU  gallantry : he  was  raised  in  1796 
to  the  rank  of  major,  and  subsequently  to  that  of  lieutenant- 
colonel ; and,  with  the  dignity  of  a baron  of  the  empire, 
he  was  made  C^hevalier  of  the  order  of  Maria  Theresa, 
While  thus  enjoying  the  prospect  of  attaining  the  highest 
military  honouriC  he  was  suddenly  depriveil  of  life,  in  the 
48tii  year  of  his  age,  bv  the  hand  of  an  assassin.  In  1802, 
while  at  Kiisdorf  near  Vienna,  having  made  an  agreement 
with  a imllcr  nf  that  place  ftw  the  purchase  of  a horse,  he 
set  out  in  company  with  the  man,  intending  to  proceed  to 
the  stable  where  tne  horse  was  kept.  On  the  way,  while 
leasing  a bridge,  (he  colonel,  who  went  first,  was  struck 
to  the  ground  by  a blow  on  the  head  from  behind,  and 
before  ho  could  recover  he  was  dispatched  by  repeated 
stroke*  : his  body,  from  which  the  murderer  took  a watch, 
a purse  of  money,  and  a case  of  drawing  instruments,  was 
then  thrown  into  the  l>anuhe.  Nine  years  afterwards  a 
protractor,  having  on  it  the  name  of  the  unfortunate 
colonel,  and  which  was  one  ofthe  instruments  in  the  ca«o. 
being  found  in  the  posse«iton  of  the  miller,  was  the  cause 
of  detection.  On  being  examined,  the  man  prevaricated, 


and  leaving  at  length  confessed  his  crime,  he  was  con- 
demned and  executed. 

Vega  is  known  as  a malheiuatician  by  several  useful 
works;  the  first  of  these  is  entitled  ‘ixigarithmische- 
trigonometrisclie  und  andere  sum  gebrauche  dcr  matlie- 
matik  tafeln  und  formeln,’  Hvo.,  Vienna,  1783.  Of  the 
other*,  the  principal  are  ‘ Vorlesungen  iiher  die  Matliema- 
tik,'  Viennn,  1786.  This  work  contains  treatises  on  arith- 
metic and  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry  and  the  infini- 
tesimal calculuH,  meclianic!>i,  hydrostatics  and  pneumatics; 
and  an  edition  was  published  at  Vienna  in  1819.  ' Tlie- 
saunis  Ixigarithiaonim  cumpletu*  ex  arithmetica  logarilh- 
mica  et  ex  trigomnnetria  aitificiali  Adriani  ^'lacci  cot- 
lectus,  etc.,'  Latin  and  German,  Leipzig,  1794 : ‘ Manuale  lo- 
garithmicu-trigoiumietricutu.  inatheseos  studiosorum  com- 
modo  in  minonim  Vlacci,  Woitii  aUajrumque  hiqus  generis 
tabularum  logarithmico-trigunuinetricanim  inendis 
qu^  plurimU  scatentiuni,  locum  substitutum,'  I>eipzig. 
18(K).  This  U a second  edition  with  addiliunH.  It  is  divided 
into  four  }iarts:  live  first  contain*  an  explanatiun  of  the 
properties  of  logarithms;  the  second  and  third  contain 
tallies  of  the  logarithms  of  numbers,  sines,  taiigents,  &c.; 
and  the  fourth  i*  a treatise  of  plane  and  Mphcrical  trigono- 
metry. Besides  the  above  works,  Vega  published  an  in- 
troduction to  chronology’  ^Vienna,  IHOI);  and  in  1803 
there  was  published  at  the  same  place  a tract  on  weights, 
measures,  and  coin,  which  he  had  written.  lie  was  a 
member  of  several  learned  socieliea;  among  others,  those 
of  Gottingen,  Krfurt,  and  Berlin. 

(Btograjihie  Univerge/Ie.') 

VEGHTfABLE  BU'ITERS.  [Butters,  Vkoetablk.] 

VEGETABLE  IVORY.  The  substance  known  by  this 
name  consists  of  the  seed  uf  a genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  Pandaneie  of  Brown,  and  referred  by 
Lindley  to  the  order  t’yclanthaeca*.  The  name  of  the 
genus  18  Phtflelephat,  from  phuton  and  efephat,  the  Greek 
version  of  its  English  name.  Undvr  thin  name  it  was  first 
described  by  Kuii  and  Pavon,  in  their  ‘ Systema  Vegeta- 
bilium  Flone  Peruvians. ' It  was  also  d(*KTil>ed  by  Will- 
denow  under  the  name  Eicvhithlutiiiy  but  Uie  former  name 
is  now  generally  used.  It  is  commonly  called  Tagua 
plant ; and  in  Peru,  L'alebra  de  Negro,  Negro's  Head. 

This  genus  is  characterised  by  po»ses*ing  pinnated  fronds 
and  an  erect  stem.  Tho  flowers  arc  arrangv'd  on  a spadix 
enclosed  in  a universal  siiathe,  and  are  of  two  sorts,  tlie 
one  containing  both  stamens  and  nUtils,  the  others  only 
pistils.  The  spadix  is  crowded  wiUi  flowers,  and  the  sta- 
mens are  very  various ; tlie  style  is  divided  into  or  0 
deep  segments ; there  is  no  visible  calyx  or  corolla;  tlie 
fruit  consists  of  quadrilocular  drupes,  which  are  aggre- 
gated into  a large  inuricated  coriaceous  head.  Ttie  seeds 
arc  about  the  size  of  a pigeon Vegg,  amt  of  an  oblong-ovate 
triangular  shape.  When  young  they  contain  a crystalline 
liquor  without  odour  or  taste,  which  is  regarded  as  a 
refreshing  drink  by  tmvellen*.  In  the  process  of  growth 
however  this  once  opaline  liquid  become*  milky  and  opaque, 
acquiring  some  taste  and  odour,  aral  at  last  it  is  converted 
into  a substance  in  many  uistanccs  whiter  and  harder  than 
ivo^.  If  the  liquid  of  the  seed  is  kept  long,  even  when 
it  is  clear,  it  becomes  sour,  thus  nulicating  that,  al- 
though clear  and  tasteless,  it  contains  some  carbonaceous 
principle,  as  well  as  water.  There  are  two  species  of 
Phytaephae,  yielding  seeds  of  the  same  kind ; the  P.  ma- 
rrocarpa  has  a low  stem  and  large  fruit,  whilst  the  P. 
microcarpa  has  little  or  no  stem  ami  small  fruit.  These 
iilants,  which  have  an  external  character  something 
oetween  a palm  and  a Cycas,  occur  in  South  America,  in 
the  vallevs  of  the  Peruvian  Andes,  and  especially  on  the 
borders  of  the  river  Magdalena.  The  native*  of  tliew*  dis- 
tricts have  used  the  seeds  from  time  immemorial,  for  the 
purposes  of  making  buttons,  heads  to  w alking-stiekh,  and 
various  trinkets ; but  it  it  only  within  a recent  |>eriod  that 
they  have  been  used  for  Uiese  purposes  in  Europe.  'Hiey 
ere  now  extensively  used,  as  far  as  their  size  will  ]>ermil 
them,  for  the  manufacture  of  almost  all  the  articU-s  for 
which  ivory  had  been  in  use  before,  and  a*  they  can  be 
made  at  a cheaper  rate,  their  sale  is  at  present  somewhat 
extensive.  In  the  use  of  the  nuts  for  turning,  considerable 
difference  is  found  in  their  quality ; sonw  ^ comparatively 
oilv  and  soft,  and  work  up  with  case,  whilst  others  arc  k> 
brittle  as  to  be  unmanageable  in  the  lathe.  They  do  not 
answer  so  well  as  ivory  for  the  constniction  of  delicate  ar- 
ticles, as  they  ara  much  more  easily  iVacturvd;  and  altliougk 
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at  first  these  seeds  are  whiter  than  ivory,  they  are  not  found  | 
to  retain  their  colour  bo  well. 

It  mic;ht  at  first  appear  difficult  to  account  for  the  ger- 
mination of  these  plants,  as  the  albumen,  which  is  destined 
to  nourish  the  youn^  plant,  is  ns  hard  as  ivory.  Kut  thi> 
is  provided  against  by  the  Imrd  albumen  absorbing  water, 
and  thus  not  only  becoming  soft,  and  capable  of  being  used 
by  the  embry  o,  but  it  also  loses  its  wluleniMui.  It  regains 
these  properties  when  diy.  The  embryo  is  small  compared 
with  the  size  of  the  seed,  of  a sweet  taste,  and  ties 
enclosed  in  a little  bag  at  one  end  of  the  seed,  the  presence 
of  which  is  indicated  by  a slight  swelling  on  the  exlemnl 
part  of  the  see<l.  When  the  seeds  are  brought  into  this 
frountry  they  are  contained  in  a soft  extenial  tegument  of 
a liglit  colour,  and  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, with  a dark  mark  indicating  the  point  of  attachment. 
This  covering  U easily  removed,  and  Uic  seed  underneath 
is  of  a d:u~k  brown  colour,  from  a membrane  which  is 
closely  attached  to  the  albumen.  In  some  cases  this  is  of 
a reddish  colour,  especially  on  the  smaller  seeds,  and  these 
are  probably  the  produce  of  the  smaller  specie*  of  the 
plants.  W'hcn  the  seed  is  cut  completely  through,  an  ir- 
regular cavity  is  found  in  the  centre.  This  should  be 
attended  to  in  working  it. 

The  structure  of  the  ivory  albumen  wa.*  examined  by 
the  late  Mr.  Daniel  Cooper,  who  read  a paper  on  this  sub- 
ject at  the  lannsan  Society,  in  December,  lft4l.  On  sub- 
mitting a piece,  that  was  ground  very  thin  on  a lapidary’s 
wheel,  to  the  micrusco{)e,  it  was  seen  to  be  composed  of  a 
homogeneous  Kulwtliince,  which  was  traversed  in  a particu- 
lar direction  bv  canals  or  tubes  which  were  somewhat  irre- 
gular in  their  and  occasionally  terminated  with  a fim- 
briated extremity.  These  canals  gave  off  with  great  regu- 
larity diminutive  lateral  prolongations,  each  of  which  ter- 
minate in  a small  blind  imuch-like  enlargement.  These 
lateral  canals  were  bounded  by  a distinct  line,  beyond 
which  thev  never  extended,  hir.  Cooper  believed  these 
canals  to  be  filled  with  oil,  as  they  had  n darker  colour 
than  the  surrounding  matter,  and  printed  a perceptible 
difference  of  refractive  power.  Tliis  structure  is  similar  to 
that  which  has  lH>en  ubscrvi'd  in  the  seeds  of  Sagiis,  Cocos, 
Attalea.  icc.,  by  Von  hfartius.  The  small  canals  filled  with 
oil  are  probably  tile  caiiM'  of  the  hardneHS  of  these  seed*. 
If  i.s  stated  by  Ruiz  and  Pnvon,  that  wild  animals,  especi- 
ally bears,  feed  on  them  ; but  this  is  prob.ably  when  they 
are  young,  or  after  they  have  loin  on  the  ground  for  some 
time,  and  got  soft,  as  in  the  state  in  which  they  arc  brought 
into  this  country  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  Uiat  any  animal 
could  either  eat  them  or  digest  them. 

(Uuiz  and  Pavon.  Syst.  I'eg,  FI.  Per. ; Cooper.  Paper  ‘ On 
Vegetable  Ivory,’  /«  Mici-njictipieul  Journal,  No.  10.1 

VKGETAHLfe  WAX.  Vanous  plants  yield  a substance 
like  wax,  which  U (ri)tained,  like  the  vegetable  butter,  by 
hruising  and  boiling  thorn  in  water,  when  the  wax  melting 
floats  to  the  surl'acc  and  there  concretes  on  cooling.  Of 
these  the  most  remarkable  instance  is  the  Cerorylon  amU~ 
cola,  the  Wax  Palm,  Palma  de  Cera  of  the  American 
Sjuniards.  Myrica  Gale,  Candleberry  Myrtle,  or  Sweet 
Gale,  a native  of  this  country,  yields  a sulwtancc  resem- 
bling becs'-wax  when  its  catkins  or  cones  are  boiled  in 
water  ; so  ceri/rra,  a native  of  NortJi  America,  } ields 
a similar  substance  when  its  berries  are  tints  boileii : 
candicji  arc  made  of  it  also,  whence  the  plant  is  commonly 
called  Tallow-shnib  or  Candlelx-rry-tree.  M.  querci/olta, 
a nalive  of  the  (-ape  of  Good  Hope,  is  another  species 
which  yields  a vegetable  wax.  It  grows  along  the  coaift, 
on  dry  sandy  plains  exposed  to  the  sea-air,  where  hanlly 
any  other  plants  will  vegetate.  The  wax  invests  the 
berries  in  the  form  of  a rough  crust,  which  is  separated  by  I 
meati.H  of  boiling  water.  It  is  of  a greenish  colour,  btit 
may  be  bleached.  When  made  into  candles  it  gives  a 
ver^’  fine  light.  A vegetable  wax  is  also  obtained  in  CJiina 
from  Ligustrura  lucidiim.  which  is  frequently  mentioned 
as  tlie  wax-tree  in  Dr.  Abels  and  other  travels.  Many 
other  plants  will  no  doubt  be  found  to  yield  similar  sub- 
stances when  a little  of  the  trouble  now  paid  to  the  dis- 
covering of  new  or  the  renaming  of  old  species  is  applied 
to  the  examining  the  products  of  plants. 

VEGETABLE.S.  V toE’rABLK  KINGDOM.  Although 
the  more  common  objects  in  nature  are  easily  referred  to 
the  respective  kingdoms  to  wliich  they  belong,  as  a block 
of  granite  to  the  mineral,  an  oak  to  the  vegetable,  and  a 
man  to  the  auimal  kingdom ; )et  each  of  these  kingdoms 


has  refened  to  it  objects  whose  characters  are  of  a doubtful 
nature.  It  is  on  this  account  that  naturalists  have  sought 
for  a dcfiuition  of  these  kingdoms  that  would  enable  them 
at  once  to  refer  to  one  or  the  other  the  various  objects  in 
nature.  With  this  view  liimeeus  laid  down  the  following 
axiom — * Mineralia  cresciint ; vegetabilia  crescunt  et 
vivunt  \ animalia  crescunt,  vivunt,  et  sentiunt.’  But  this 
will  not  assist  the  naturalist  much,  'flie  mineral  kingtlom 
is  perhaps  not  often  confounded  xvith  the  other  two, 
although  its  distinction  could  not  always  depend  on  the 
(lefimtiun  of  Ijnimms.  The  distinction  given  l>etween  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  U the  possession  of  sensa- 
tion by  the  former.  But  how  is  sensation  to  be  deter- 
mined? If  by  motion  from  external  stimuli,  then  ought 
the  sensitive-plant  and  Dion^  to  be  called  animals,  ami 
Sponges  and  jelly-fishes  plants ; if,  on  the  other  hand,  tive 
possession  of  a nerx'ous  system  is  to  determine  the  point, 
then,  as  we  have  failed  to  demonstrate  this  in  the  sponges 
and  jiolyps,  they  must  still  be  called  plants.  Cuvier 
defined  an  animal  by  its  possession  of  a stomach  : but  tliis 
fails  of  being  a distinctive  mark  in  many  of  the  lower 
classes  of  what  arc  ^enemlly  admitted  asammals ; and  the 
Aristotelian  indication,  the  po^essiou  of  a mouth,  cannot 
be  always  applied.  There  is  in  fact  still  a great  difficulty 
in  determining  the  limits  of  the  vegetable  and  animal 
kingdoms ; and  botanists  and  zoologists  are  constantly  put- 
ting in  their  claims  fur  the  right  of  exclusive  study  of  cer- 
tain beings  which  exist  at  the  point  where  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms  meet.  Inat  there  is  such  a j>oint 
may  be  easily  made  np|>arent  by  tracing  the  groups  ot 
])lants  from  (he  exogens  through  the  endogens  down  to 
tlie  lower  forms  of  fungi  and  algae,  and  animals  from  the 
Mammalia,  through  birds,  reptiles,  fishes,  niollusks,  and 
polyps,  down  to  the  infusoria  and  sponges.  The  three 
Kingdoms  of  nature  may  be  each  represented  as  starting 
from  a common  point,  and  the  farther  any  group  of  olijecU 
is  from  this  point  the  more  they  are  unlike  the  othc-in. 
This  may  l>c  seen  in  the  following  scheme 
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Kiuittlon. 

Exogenrr. 
(xymnospcmiap. 
Ehrlogeme. 
Kliizanthm. 
Acrogcna*._ 


AHlmitl  Kinsdom. 

Vertebrata. 

Mollusca. 

Articulata. 

Radiata. 

_.-\crita. 


Indeterminate  existences. 
Oigunic  Elements, 
Gases. 

Water. 

Metallic  Oxide*. 
Metals. 

Minfritl  Ki02ik»a. 

Inouoanic  Matter. 


Tlic  following  iithe  definition  of  a plant  by  an  eminent 
botanist,  and  i*  t>*^rhaps  as  good  as  can  lie  given  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  our  knowledge: — * A plant  is  a living  body 
deprived  of  M'asation  or  power  of  moving  from  place  to 
place,  and  fed  by  means  of  external  roots.' 

In  the  classification  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  there  have 
been  two  inodes  generally  adopted.  The  one  has  been  to 
lake  one  or  two  characters  of  plants,  and  according  as  they 
difier  in  this  point,  to  arrange  all  the  vegidable  kingdom. 
Tliis  mode  of  arrangement  is  called  aitificial.  and  is  the 
one  which  was  adopted  in  the  celebrated  sexual  system  of 
Liunauis,  in  which  the  number,  position,  structure.  See.  of 
the  stamens  were  made  the  hosis  of  the  principal  divi- 
sions. The  other  mode  has  been  to  lake  into  considera- 
tion all  the  points  of  resemblance  between  the  stmeture 
and  functions  of  the  species,  and  then  to  group  them 
according  to  their  degrees  of  relotion.ship,  and  the  systems 
resulting  from  this  are  called  natural.  The  former  can 
only  be  made  use  of  as  matters  of  convenience,  ami  must 
ill  nowise  be  looked  upon  a.s  the  end  of  science,  wliilst  the 
latter  are  the  only  means  by  which  .science  can  be  ad- 
vanced, and  the  inquiries  of  naturalists  must  ever  be 
directed  towards  the  perfecting  such  systom*.  Under  the 
articles  Kxo<;kns  and  Exixkje.ns  will  be  found  an  analysis 
oi  the  orders  belonging  to  thosi?  clas.se*  of  plant*,  and  we 
slinJl  here  give  an  analysis  of  the  Acrogens,  as  given  by 
Lindley,  in  his  ‘ Key  to  Systematic  Botany.’ 
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Acroorn.e. 


Alliance  1.  Filicak?9.  Stem  fistular,  vascular.  Re* 
pruductive  or^is  borne  upon  lUe  leaves. 

King  of  the  tliecae  vertical  , . Polypodiace(B. 

§ CyathefCt  End. 

Ring  of  the  thecs  traijsverse  . . Ghicheniacea. 

$ Parkfrieep. 

$ llymeuophylUtP. 

Ring  wanting;  thecee  l-celled,  ribbed  Oitmundace<f. 

Iting  wanting ; thecae  os  if  many*celled  DumiHicetr. 

Ring  wanting;  theca;  1-cclled,  veinle>»  (}j}hiogtoisxicetp. 

Alliance  2.  I.ycopodalea.  Stem  solid,  vascular.  Re- 
productive organs’  growing  on  the  stem. 

Theca*  naked Lycopodiacete. 

Theca*  inclosed  in  involucres  of  the 

same  form Marsileaceev. 

Theca*  enclosed  in  involucres  of  two 

different  fomos  ....  Sulvini<xc€iP. 

^ Alliance  3.  Muscales.  Without  a vascular  system. 
(Jerrainating  processes  uniting  into  a heterogeneous  body. 
Sponiles  in  distinct  thecae. 

Thecae  valveless,  with  an  operculum  Mtucacca. 

Theca*  opening  into  valves,  with  an 
operculum  .....  Andraocets. 

Theeso  opening  into  valves,  without 
an  operculum  ....  Jungermanniatees. 
Thecje  valveless,  without  an  opercu- 
lum   Hepatacetp. 

Alliance  4.  Charales.  Without  a vascular  system. 
Oerniinating  processes  uniting  into  a heterogeneous  body. 
Reproductive  organs  axillarj’  globules. 

CharacefT. 

^ Alliance  5.  Fungales.  Without  a vascular  sj-stem. 
Germinating  processes  either  wholly  distinct  or  confluent 
in  a homogeneous  body. 

Horn  from  a matrix,  which  veils  them 

when  young Fungaceo'. 

Born  without  a matrix.  Living  in 
air.  Cellular,  nirely  filamentous, 
with  a reproductive  nucleus  burst- 
ing through  their  surface  . . Lichenacete. 

Bum  without  a matrix.  living  in 
water.  Filamentous;  (he  filaments 
either  sulila^’  or  several  glued 
together,  having  sporidia  and  vivi- 
parous ......  Algticetp. 

The  affinities  of  the  three  great  cla«es.  Kxogens,  Endo- 
gens,  and  .\crogen«,  with  (he  two  smaller  om**.  Gymnn- 
spemjs  and  Khizanths,  * may  be  expressed,’  says  Professor 
l.indley,  ‘ by  a circle,  in  the'  middle  of  whose  circumfer- 
ence Bland  Exogens  ami  Endogens,  side  by  sido ; tlie 
common  point  of  all  the  clasetes  is  formed  by  Aemgens, 
which  are  connected  on  the  one  hand  with  Exogens  by 
Gvnmospermte.  and  on  (he  other  hand  with  Endogens  by 
Klnzanthetc.  The  following  scheme  will  make  thU  idea 
evident . 
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fycailacc®  to  Filicales.  § E- 

Conifera. — Lycopudiacea*.  ^ ^ s 

Ecjuisetaceae — C'haracea:.  *5 
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Rafflesiacem. 
Rhizanths. 

ihe  vegetable  kingdom  performs  important  office*  in 
^^^pomy  of  creation.  U stands  between  the  mincial 
nj-  kingdoms,  dispowng  and  arranging  the  ele- 

Ihe  first,  in  order  to  fit  them  for  the  purposes  of 
- of  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature  is  com- 

'^Jatter  as  its  basis  ; but  the  animal  kingdom  di- 

„ *^Ppropriates  no  portion  of  the  elements  of  ihe  in- 

^orld  to  i(s  uses,  but  derive*  them  all  from  the 

5 tahie  kingdom.  The  latu  researches  of  chemists,  more 
No.  1C3U. 


especially  those  of  Liebig,  show*  that  (he  proximate  prin- 
ciples of  animal  bodies  are  identical  with  those  of  vege- 
tables, and  that  consequently,  as  these  principles  do  not 
exist  in  the  inorganic  kingdom,  they  nuiKt  have  been 
formed  in  plants.  Thus  we  must  reganl  the  vegetable 
kingdom  as  one  vast  chemical  laboiatoiy,  in  which  the 
fo(^  of  animals  is  being  prepared.  Without  vegetaldes 
animals  would  perish,  and  although  some  animals  live  on 
the  flesh  of  others,  yet  that  flesh  is  always  originally  de- 
rived from  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Tlic*  proximate  prin- 
ciples of  plants  arc  not  numerous,  and  are  composed  of 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon  ; tJnwe  containing 
nitrogen  are  directly  appropriated  by  animals  to  the  for- 
mation of  their  tissues,  whilst  those  containing  no  nitrogen 
are  either  consumed  in  generating  animal  heat,  or  de- 
posited in  the  form  of  fat.  When  animal  bodies  cease  to 
exist,  their  ti-ssues  become  rtwolved  into  their  primitive 
elements,  a process  which  is  constantly  going  on  in  annual 
bodies  during  life.  These  elements,  in  the  state  of  various 
compounds,  ore  carried  off  into  the  atmosphere,  when 
gaseous  ; or  luwist  in  forming  the  soil  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  when  solid.  The  principal  compounds  which  arc  thus 
generated  are  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia ; and  if  accu- 
mulation of  these  gases  took  place  to  any  extent  in  the 
atnuwphere,  the  consequences  would  be  a cessation  of 
vitality,  in  both  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms ; 
but  hero  again  plants  perform  an  important  office,  for 
these  very  compounds  combined  %vith  water  are  the  prin- 
cipal sources  of  the  elements  which  plants  elaborate  into 
so  many  secretionK  necessary  to  the  existence  of  animals. 
There  is  thus  a relation  established  between  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms,  of  which  man  has  extensively 
availed  himself  in  the  auplicalion  of  manures  to  the  arti- 
ficial production  of  food.  In  this  relation  too  are  involved 
the  laws  of  Ihe  production  of  plants  for  food  in  commu- 
nities with  circumscribed  districts,  to  the  investigation  of 
which  comparatively  little  attention  has  been  given. 

In  addition  tq  supplying  fooil  and  purifying  the  atmo- 
sphere for  animals,  th*e  vegetable  kin^om'  is  made  use  of 
extensively  by  man.  Tl»e  larger  forms  of  plants  are  useil 
for  the  building  of  houses  and  ships,  the  construction  of 
fiirniture,  and  a thousand  implements  necessary'  in  tin* 
arts  of  life.  The  various  accretions  of  plants,  tlicir  oils, 
rosins,  acids,  neutral  and  alkaline  principles,  all  exert  a 
po\#eifiil  agency  on  the  human  sybtem,  and  are  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  controlling,  ch’anging,  and  interrupfing 
the  diseased  actions  to  which  man  is  subject.  Anollter 
large  class  of  plants  fiimishe*  him  with  luxuries,  as  to- 
bacco, tea,  coffee,  spices,  perfumes,  and  fnuts  of  various 
kinds ; and  to  these  imiKt  be  added  fermented  liquors, 
which  are  all  produced  from  the  fermentation  of  the  sac- 
charine juices  of  plants.  A great  part  of  the  clothing  of 
man  is  the  jrroduc  e of  the  vegetable  kingduui : cotton, 
flax,  and  hemp  are  of  vegetable  origin,  and  when  the 
fabrics  which  are  made  from  them  arc  worn,  they  are 
mostly  coloured  with  the  secretions  of  the  turmeric,  in- 
digo, orchil,  catechu,  and  others.  • 

(’Hmate  is  also  modified  by  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
Tile  presence  of  thick  forests  intercepts  the  my*  of  the 
sun,  and  Ihe  earth  has  a lower  tempemture  in  consequence. 
On  the  other  hand  the  heat  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  is 
changed  by  the  difference  of  radiating  power  between 
plants  and  the  soil  on  which  they  grow.  Tiie  constant  ab- 
sorption am!  exhalation  also  of  a large  body  of  plants  will 
afleet  the  humidity  of  the  atmu-iphere  according  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  may  be  placed.  Another 
consequence  of  the  existence  of  plants  is  the  production  of 
malaria  during  their  decay.  There  is  pcrliajMi  no  fact 
better  proved  than  that  decaying  vegetable  matter  is  the 
source  of  the  most  dreadful  pestilences  that  affect  human 
beings.  The  direct  agency  by  which  this  is  effected  is 
unknown ; it  is  called  malaria,  and  is  alike  produced  by 
decaying  plants  in  the  ftwamps  of  Africa,  the  jungles  of 
India,  tlie  .savannahs  of  America,  and  the  ditches  of  Eu- 
rope. No  part  of  the  world  where  vegetables  are  pro- 
duced is  ffee  from  its  influence* ; and  even  in  large  cities, 
perha^is  the  only  place*  susceptible  of  being  made  a refuge 
from  its  scourge,  needless  accumulation*  of  decompo*tRg 
vegetable  matter  aie  allowed  to  become  the  source  of 
disease  and  death. 

For  an  account  of  the  Aindions  of  Ihe  vegetable  king- 
domB,  see  Tissuks,  Vet.etabi.b;  Sap;  Sxed;  Root; 
SErRKTioNS,  Vxo'etaule:  for  the  Mnicture  and  clasbifica 
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tion  of  vascular  plau(!«,  see  Knimkjens  ; Exookns:  for  tlic 
characters,  uses,  ami  medical  prupcrtics  of  plants,  see  the 
nanu's  of  natural  orders  ami  eenera  : fur  the  geographical 
dlstrilnition  of  plants,  see  VHJKrATiox. 

VEGKTATION,  the  cullective  phenomena  presented 
by  plants  in  their  dislribnlion  u^er  the  surface  of  the 
eartn.  It  is  not  till  within  a comparatively  recent  peiiod 
that  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  ascertain  in  what  man* 
ncr  the  varied  forms  of  plants  are  distributed  over  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  or  what  causes  determine  the  exist* 
ence  of  one  plant  in  aj^rticular  locality  or  counti^-,  to  the 
excluaioii  of  others.  The  labours  of  Humboldt,  ^ on  Mar- 
liutt,  and  Schouw  have  done  much  to^^ards  elucidating  the 
former  point,  and  the  pn)gn‘ss  of  vegetable  anatomv  and 
physiology  is  constantly  revealing  the  cauM.>s  of  the  latter 
circumstance.  It  has  indeed  been  known  for  a long 
periixl  that  the  ordinary  priKluetions  of  one  country  wert! 
nut*  to  be  obtained  fi'otu  another,  and  that  the  vegetation  ^ 
of  cold  and  hot  countries  differed ; but  this  knowledge,  up  i 
to  the  time  of  Linnaeiui,  wa.H  of  the  most  genera!  and  un-  | 
satisfactory  cliaracter.  In  this  article  we  sliall  endeavour 
to  point  out  some  of  the  causes  that  uifliience  the  distribu* 
tion  of  plants,  and  give  a sketch  of  their  distiibutiou,  accord- 
ing to  the  regions  piopost'd  by  Professor  Schouw. 

Of  the  agents  that  determine  the  distribution  and  charac-  ^ 
ter  of  plants  none  have  more  influence  than  light.  Where-  j 
ever  plants  have  a large  supply  of  light,  there  a ill  the 
vegetation  he  prolific,  and  all  the  secretions  of  plants  will 
abound.  It  is  by  this  agent  that  the  functions  of  absorp- 
tirtn,  exhalation,  and  the  decomp4)>ition  of  carbonic  acid 
and  other  compounds  are  effected  by  plants.  It  is,  in  fact, 
a }H)werfuI  stimutanl  of  vegetation,  and  it  acts  as  all  stimu- 
lants do  on  organic  bodies.  If  a plant  is  withdrawn  from  its 
influence,  it  becomes  weak,  its  tissues  soften  and  are  fllled 
with  uatiT,  and  few  or  no  secretions  are  deposited  ; on  the 
contrary,  if  plants  an*  suppUerl  with  continued  light,  they 
become  overstimulated,  they  decompose  carbonic  aciil 
rapidly,  ami  become  stunted  in  their  growtli  on  aecount  of 
the  rapid  development  of  soli<l  secretions.  Tlie  influence 
of  this  agent  Lh  seen  remarkahiy  in  the  vegetation  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  In  the  tropics  the  direct  raysufthe  sun  are 
felt  by  plants,  and  under  their  influence  a proliftcand  gigantic  ; 
vegetalitni  is  developed,  but  this  arises  from  the  alternate  j 
withdrawal  and  presence  of  tliisngent  during  every  twenty-  . 
four  hours,  and  os  this  is  constantly  the  case,  vegetation 
mnains  the  .same  throughout  the  year.  On  the  other  hand,  ' 
at  the  poles,  only  the  obliijue  rays  of  light  are  fell,  and 
conse<|ueiitiy  its  influence  is  comparatively  feeble.  For  a 
great  proportion  of  the  year  there  is  no  light,  and  then 
there  is  no  vegetation ; but  when  it  is  called  into  existence, 
by  the  influence  of  light  and  heat,  the  liglit,  being  ne>er 
withdrawn,  slimulales  to  excess  the  plants,  and  a small 
hanl,  scnibby.  and  stunted  vegetation  is  the  result.  The 
gelations  of  vegetation  may  be  seen,  under  the  influence  j 
of  this  agent,  in  pa>.sing  from  the  tropics  to  the  poles. 
From. the  magnificent  baobabs,  banyans,  and  palms  of  the 
tropics,  we  pa«^  tlirmigh  the  regions  of  oaks,  elms,  and  fire, 
of  temperate  climates,  till  in  ]>olar  regions  the  only  repre- 
senlalives  of  trees  are  a few  brambles,  and  the  majoiity  of 
plants  are  mos.se»  and  lichens. 

Another  agent  is  heat.  By  some  this  has  been  supposed 
to  have  more  influence  limn  light  on  the  di.stributton  of 
planfs,  but  it  is  diflicult  in  nature  to  sepainte  its  influence  j 
irom  that  of  light,  since  it  is  deiived  from  the  same  source  | 
at  the  same  lime.  Howe%er  experiments  on  a large  scale 
are  coiie.1aiitly  going  on  in  Kiiropean  hothouses,  in  which 
it  is  proved,  that  allhoiigii  tropiciJ  plants  be  supplied  with 
their  natural  temperature,  nothing  will  make  up  for  the 
want  of  light,  and  munv  of  them  seldom  produce  their 
fliiweni  ami  less  seldom  tlieir  fruit,  and  after  a languishing 
existence  soon  die.  Tlie  influence  of  heat  on  vegetation  is 
seen  in  those  clinmles  wliere  there  is  a great  iliSerence 
of  temperature  between  summer  and  winter.  The  jilants 
oi  Mich  districts  that  live  throughout  the  winter  are  so 
constructed  that  lhe>  arc  enabled  to  bear  the  cold  of  winter. 
Tlk-y  have  fretpienlly  thick  haiks,  in  which  are  deposited 
re-suiuns  secretiaiis,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  withstand  the  i 
decrea.ie  cf  t«  iu|>eralure.  It  is  abo  found,  for  this  reason,  i 
that  those  plants  which  tliiive  in  hot  summers  are  best  | 
adapted  to  withstand  the  c<ild  of  winter,  on  account  of  the 
gn-atcr  amount  of  solid  M-crctio^s  deposited  in  their  bark, 
and  many  plants  which  flourish  in  districts  where  there 
arc  hot  summers  and  se\cre  w inters  will  perish  in  climates 


] where  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  arc  not  so  great. 
1 Thus  niaiiN  plants  will  grow  around  Paris,  where  the  ex- 
I Irem*  s of  li<*at  and  cold  are  great,  which  will  not  grow 
• around  lA>ndon,  where  these  extremes  are  less  ; and  the 
same  holds  good  with  regard  to  Ixmdon  and  Edinburgh, 
and  the  Floi-aa  of  the  south  of  England  and  the  north  of 
Scotland  afford  abundant  evidence  of  the  tnilh  of  thU 
position.  It  is  only  by  supposing  that  some  change  has 
I taken  place  in  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  in  Scotland, 
j that  we  can  explain  the  fact  of  the  disappearance  of  Uiose 
fore.sts  that  once  covered  with  a dense  vegetation  its  now 
barren  hills. 

Water,  as  an  agent  affecting  vegetation,  must  be  re- 
garded in  two  points  of  view  : first,  as  existing  in  the  atmo- 
sphere as  vapour,  modifying  temi>erature  and  controlling 
the  function  of  exhalation  and  absorption  in  plants  ^ and. 
secondly,  as  existing  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  the 
form  of  oceans  rivers,  lakes,  swamps,  &c.  The  compotd- 
tion  of  the  waters  of  these  last  also,  or  rather  the  substances 
which  may  be  dissolved  or  suspended  in  the  water,  pro- 
duce considerable  effect  upon  vegetation.  Many  Ordii- 
daceai  are  only  found  in  the  humid  forests  of  the  tropics. 
The  vegetation  of  seas  and  lakes  varies  with  the  circum- 
stances of  the  ingredients  they  contain  in  solution,  and 
with  the  eomj^ralively  restless  or  quiet  condition  of  their 
waters.  Swamps  produced  by  overflowings  of  the  sea 
proiluce  different  plants  from  those  produced  by  accumu- 
lations of  frc»h  waters  from  mountain  side.s. 

The  characters  of  the  soil  influence  the  vegetation  o? 
articular  district*.  The  previous  agents  exert  an  in- 
lienee  on  vegetation  which  is  most  evident  in  the  cha- 
ractere  of  the  great  moMi  of  plants  of  a district ; but  the 
soil  produces  effects  on  almost  every  individual  pliuit.  The 
influence  of  soil  arises  from  its  mechanical  character  and 
chemical  comiHwition.  The  mechanical  character  of  mo^t 
importance  is  its  amount  of  disintegration.  Some  plants, 
as  lichens  grow  on  the  surface  of  rocks  and  large  atones  and 
are  not  found  in  districts  where  these  arc  not  present.  Some 
require  a loose  soil  for  the  free  passige  of  their  roots  and 
lire  only  found  growing  in  samiK.  Oihcra  again  will  only 
exist  in  tenaeious  soils  and  arc  found  growing  in  cla\*s. 
Tlie  merhanical  clumicter  of  soils  also  greatly  influences 
their  relation  to  the  absorption  and  radiation  of  heat,  and 
tints  litlects  the  temperature  of  the  soil.  This  is  a subject 
that  has  not  received  much  attention,  and  might  be  made 
protiuctive  of  im|>ortant  practical  results:  there  can  l»e 
no  doubt  of  its  influence  on  the  distribution  of  hcr)>s  with 
a delicate  structure.  Hie  chemical  composition  of  the  soil 
ha.s  perhaps  more  influence  than  its  mechanical  ehaiacter. 
Hie  researches  of  the  chemist  have  sliown  us  that  what- 
ever may  be  the  variety  of  secretions  in  plants,  they  arc 
composeil  of  only  a few  elements,  and  tJial  these  elements 
are  chiefly  supplied  by  the  soil.  Hence  it  is  neccssarv'  for 
plants  that  water,  carliunic  acid,  and  ammonia  I>e  found  in 
eveiy  soil,  and  vegetation  will  flourish  according  to  tW 
amount  of  these  ingredients  that  is  supplied  to  it.  But  not 
only  do  plants  require  these  compounds  which  exert  a 
general  influence,  but  large  groups  of  plants  require  par- 
ticular ingredients.  Thus  endogenous  plants  contain  smea 
in  their  structure,  and  the  presence  of  tliis  ingredient  in  a 
soil  will  determine  their  growth.  Other  plants  require 
chloride  of  sodium,  and  will  only  grow,  if  land-plant^  on 
the  sea-shore,  or  if  watcr-pianls,  in  the  ocean.  Plants 
frequently  iierisli  w hen  they  have  exhausted  a soil  of  an  in- 
gredient necessaiy  to  their  existence,  and  will  he  fre- 
quently succewied  by  other  plants  which  wouhl  not  Imve 
grown  where  the  ingredient  necessary  to  the  existence  of 
the  other  plant  was  present.  Tliis  is  taken  advantage  of  by 
the  farmer  in  the  rotation  of  crops.  Some  conferva  will 
only  grow  in  thermal  sjiringa,  whilst  others  only  vegetate 
umlcr  the  influence  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

The  last  influence  to  wliich  we  shall  refer  is  the  atmo- 
spliere.  Chemically  it  remains  in  its  great  constituents, 
oxygen  and  nitrogen,  constantly  the  same.  But  the  quan- 
tity of  the  vajHiur  of  water  which  it  contains,  and  whatever 
salts  that  vapour  may  be  capable  of  containing,  cause  it  to 
vary  much.  The  influence  of  these  agents  iu  the  air  how- 
ever is  not  difTerent  from  the  same  in  the  soil.  Tlie  agitation 
ofthc  air  by  constant  winds  has  often  an  important  influence 
on  vegetation,  and  the  barren  hills  and  coasts  of  many 
countries  are  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  plants  witU- 
standing  the  influence  of  strong  w inds.  Hie  density  of  the 
atmosphere  is  a point  of  importance,  and  seenu  to  disturb 
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the  relation  between  elevation  and  latitude.  Tliis  subject 
hw  been  examined  by  De  Candolle,  wlio  comes  to  the  Ibl- 
conclusiona  : — 

1.  The  natural  situation  of  each  plant  at  a determined 
elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  so  much  greater  in 
proportion  as  the  country  is  nearer  the  ct|ualor,  ami  lc!*»  in 
more  temperate  regions;  that  is  to  sav',  the  farther  wc 
recede  fcom  the  equator,  the  greater  irirfueneu  has  the  ex- 
posure upon  the  temperature. 

2.  in  temperate  climates,  as  I*>ance.  for  instance,  those 
plantswhichare  butHttlu  affected  by  temperature,  ami  which 
grow  in  nil  its  latitudes,  are  also  foumf  at  all  those  eleva- 
tions tvhere  the  earth  U not  covered  with  eternal  snows  ; 
from  the  level  of  the  sea  to  the  summits  of  the  mountains. 

3.  If  j)lant5  which,  aceonling  to  their  nature,  avoid  either 
too  high  or  too  low  a degree  of  temperature,  yet  grow 
at  different  latitudes,  we  may  oWrve,  that  it  is  at  heights 
where  the  effect  of  elevation  may  eompensale  that  of  lati- 
tude : tlius  the  native  plants  of  the  northern  plains  will  be 
seen  to  grow  ujxm  the  mountains  of  the  south. 

4.  Plants  which  are  cultivated  upon  a large  scale  are 
guided  by  laws  wliich  entirely  corresjwnd  with  the  pre- 
ceding: Ihosi'  which  arc  cuftivated  in  various  latitudes 
will  grow  indifferently  at  various  heights : those  which  are 
only  found  at  certain*  latitudes  will  extend  no  faitlier  than 
to  proportional  elevations. 

.■j.  'rhe  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  when  we 
compaic  the  temperature  of  the  seasons,  establishes  effects 
very  analogous  to  those  which  result  from  the  distance  from 
the  e<jua(or;  so  that  there  is  the  more  analogy  btdween 
the  results  on  vegetation  in  the  two  cases.  In  proportion 
as  we  rise  in  a uirect  line,  it  follows,  from  the  lessene<i 
density  of  the  air,  that  the  intensity  of  tlie  solar  light  con- 
tinues to  increase : this  effect  is  represented  in  the  line  of 
distances  from  the  equator,  becau.se  the  perpetuity  of  light 
during  (he  continuance  of  vegetation  is  so  much  the 
greater  in  proportion  as  the  latitude  is  more  elevated. 

6.  In  proportion  to  the  gremter  height  upon  the  moun- 
tains, so  will  the  hygrometer  be  seen  to  indicate  a lei!« 
degree  of  humidity:  the  same  general  effects  take  place 
Bs  we  recede  from  the  emialor  to  the  poles.  (Hooker,  in 
Murray's  Dirlionury  n/ 

Several  methods  have  been  proposetl  bv  De  Candolle  j 
and  other  botani.sts  for  giving  an  idea  of  the  distritmtion  j 
of  vegetation  over  the  surface  of  (he  globe.  In  the  fol-  | 
lowing  remarks  we  have  followed  that  of  Professor  Schuuw, 
in  his  ‘ Notes  for  a Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Distribution 
of  Plants.'  Tins  methotl  lias  been  adopted  bv  Sir  Wra. 
Hooker  and  Dr.  Lindlcy  in  tlieir  works,  and  though  not 
frt‘c  from  imperfections,  is  probably  the  l>est  that  ha.s  been 
devised. 

1.  Region  of  S,axii'rages  and  Mosses,  or  the  Alpine  Arctic 
Flora:  temperature  1'75*  to  •U‘*  Fahr.  This  eorrcspomls 
with  the  hv|>erborean  region  of  De  Candolle  and  other 
writers,  ami  comjirehends  all  countries  within  the  jjolar 
eirele,  namely,  Lapland,  the  north  of  Russia  and  Siberia, 
Kamtchatka,  I<abtadur,  Greenland,  and  Iceland,  and  also 
]Kii1  of  tlie  Scottish  and  Scandiimvian  mountains,  a.s  well 
us  the  mountains  of  the  southern  and  centra)  parts 
of  Kuropv,  which  have  sufficient  elevation  to  posscs-s  nn 
alpine  vegetation.  Tliis  region  is  characterised  by  the 
abundance  of  mosses  and  hchens,  and  of  the  families 
Sjixifragaee®,  Gcntianaceie,  Alsinncc®,  Salicacea',  ami 
(•y  peracea*.  Tliere  is  an  entire  alwence  of  tropical  famihi'S, 
am!  only  a few  plants  of  the  temperate  zone.  Tlie  beccli 
and  fir  occur  in  forcslis  or  there  is  a destitution  of  trees. 
Annuals  are  also  scarce,  and  the  blossoms  of  the  flower  are 
larger  in  proportion  to  the  root  of  the  plant,  and  of  a pure 
colour. 

2.  Region  of  the  Umbcllifera!  and  Crucifenc:  tempera- 
ture '17 'i'*  to  rdi-To'*  Fnhr.  Tins  comprehends  the  w hole  of 
Kuropo,  except  those  districts  whteli  belong  to  the  pre- 
ceding region,  from  the  I^jrenees,  the  momitaius  of  the 
south  of  France,  of  Switzerland,  and  the  north  of  Greece, 
to  the  greater  part  of  Siberia,  and  the  country  about 
Mount  Caucasus.  This  region  is  particularly  distinguished 
f»X)m  that  of  the  same  parallel  In  North  America  by  the 
presence  of  cruciferunh  and  umbelliferous  plants.  It  is  not 
eadly  distinguished  from  the  next  region,  but  the  fungi 
abound  more,  and  it  approaches  the  last  region  in  the 
abund.ance  of  I'yiM-raceK'.  Nearly  all  its  trees  are  decidmms, 
ami  its  meadows  arc  exceedingly  flourishing.  There  is  a 
di\ision  of  the  Compositu;;  the  plants  belonging  to 


the  Cichoraceous  division  of  that  order  being  found  in  tluj 
northern  districts,  whilst  these  belonging  to  IheCyunio- 
cephalous  arc  found  in  the  south  of  it.  Tlie  predomi- 
nating trees  are  the  Scotch  fir,  tlu*  alder,  the  beech,  tlie 
birch,  (he  poplar,  the  elm,  and  lime.  The  >!irul>s  are  the 
heaths,  the  slue,  £cc.  The  principal  cultivated  plants  arc 
the  wheat,  barley,  oats,  maize,  putatiX's,  ^c. ; a]>ple,  peai'. 
gooseberry,  currant,  vine,  stiawberrj-,  cucumber,  melon,  the 
cabbage,  turnip,  peas,  beans,  and  other  forms  of  lA-giimi- 
nosa; ; carrots,  ho]:s,  lu-nip.  flax,  &.e. 

,'L  The  region  of  I-abiaUu  and  C'nrvophyllca*,  or  tlu» 
Mediterranean  kingdom  : temjK'rnturerj-l  j^loTi'.V.  This 
incUidcs  the  region  of  llie  Meiliteirimean  Sea,  limited  on 
the  north  bv  the  Pyreiiees,  the  Alps,  the  Balkan,  ami  Cau- 
casus ; on  tlie  foulh  by  the  Atlas  ami  tlie  deserts  of  Norih 
Africa;  on  the  east  by  Taurus.  It  contain.s  more  or  levi 
of  the  orders  belonging  to  the  last  region  ; but  I,abiat:r. 
('aruijihylhuTit',  Horaginaceie,  CUlace.'c.  and  I.iliaeea: 
abound.  A few  tropical  plants  now  and  then  appear 
aiiioug.-t  them,  belonging  to  the  orders  Falmaceie,  Teie- 
bintaeea^  and  I.auraceui.  Sulanacctc  and  Leguniim^.u 
arc  more  abundanl  tlum  in  the  last,  evergreens  incrense, 
ami  the  vegetation  never  entirely  eeascs : but  vridniit 
meadows  arc  more  rare  than  in  tlic  last.  Madeira.  Azores, 
and  the  Canary  Islands  belong  to  thU  reirioii,  and  their 
Flora  approaches  to  that  of  trojiical  Aliica.  The  cullivated 
plants  are  similar  to  the  last,  to  w hich  are  added  the  olive, 
orange,  lemon,  mulberry,  fig.  m e,  &c. 

4.  Region  of  Asteracea-  and  Solidagine®,  or  North  Xorth- 
American  kingdom:  temperature —O’S'*  to  5b'*.  It  em- 
braces Nurtli  America  from  the  southern  limits  of  the  fliNt 
kingdom  to  30“  N.  lat.  Tliere  are  a greater  number  of 
Conifer®  than  in  the  second  kingilom,  and  tliere  are  but 
few  UmbelUfcras  Cimifent*.  t'ieliorace®,  and  Cynaroce- 
phale®.  Tliere  is  but  little  cultivalion  : where  there  is  any 
it  rcsemblefttimt  of  the  second  kingdom.  Whortleberries, 
oaks,  flni,  Michaelmas  daisit’s,  and  golden  rods  are  its 
great  characteristlo. 

5.  Region  of  Magnoliaeeas  or  Soutlieni  North-Amerienn 

kingilom,  between  30®  ami  30"  N.  lat. : (em|HTatine  rjff*  to 
72’5®.  There  is  here  an  approximation  to  tropical  vege- 
tation, as  seen  in  the  frequent  appearance  of  the  geneia 
Ciinna,  Chamierop-*.  Yucca,  Zninia,  lauuus,  litgmmia,  Fas- 
siflora.  Cassia,  Sapimlus,  &e.  There  are  comparatiNely 
few’  plants  that  are  eharacteridic  of  the  two  }>recei"ring 
kingdoms.  The  inagiioiias  ])iedominate.  ami  tire  neeoin- 
ranieil  with  other  genera  bearing  bio.-.d  shining  leaves  and 
nrge  flowers.  The  cultiMitetl  iilatits  are  of  tlie 

third  region,  with  (he  exeenlion  of  the  olive  : rice  is  more 
abundant,  and  in  the  soutlicm  districts  tile  sngur-eaiie  is 
grown. 

■ 0.  Region  of  Camellias,  ami  tleliiJilrincH*  or  (‘Ijino-.hi- 
pancsc  kingdom.  It  embraces  .lajjan  and  NmUicrn  China 
from  30‘' to  10®  N.  lut. : teiiijjerature  r>L.V  to  ('W'.  Too 
little  U know  n of  this  region  to  enable  us  to  positii  el) 
ivbat  are  its  charaetcrislies.  Its  vegelatioii  is  more  tro- 
pical (hari  European.  With  zaniias,  ginger,  baiiiiuns,  and 
ciistard-apples.  are  fomul  buektliorns  uiul  lioneyMieMes, 
thus  giving  tliis  region  a mixed  cbaiaeter.  Its  culliiated 
plants,  in  addition  to  those  of  previous  regions,  ate  the 
cycHs  for  sago,  (he  (ea-plant,  the  eahidiinn.  tcc. 

*7.  The  region  of  Zmgiberaceu*,  or  Iiidiaii  kingdoi’j : 
temp.  (io-7o®  to  Hl  o*  This  includes  the  Indian  |K  ?iin- 
sulas  east  and  west  of  the  Gange-s  logether  with  the 
islands  between  India  and  New  Holland.  Tiopical  oitlois 
are  mimemus  in  this  region,  as  P.’ilmaeeie,  Arneen-. 
Eupliorbiacea*,  Bignoniacea*,  BuUneriace;e,  &c.  \'ery 
few  plants  belonging  to  ('^peiaceip,  Comfeiic,  Ijbiata*, 
Rosaceiv,  Ranunculacese,  or  Cnieifeia:  arc  been.  Tiie  trees 
never  lose  (heir  leave*,  and  produce  large  imignificent 
flowers,  and  are  covered  frequently  with  climbing  ami 
paiobitical  plants.  Ginger,  zedoaiy,  enidamoin,  arrow- 
root, catechu,  ca.ssia,  cinnamon,  caoutchouc,  (amnrindb, 
sago,  lice,  cocoa-nut,  coffee,  cubebs,  elovei'.  i>epj>er, 
oraiigea.  and  gamboge  are  the  cultivated  and  natural  pro- 
duetionsof  this  prolific  region. 

8.  Region  of  (no  Himalaya : temp-SCii®  toU."»’7o".  It  in- 
cludes the  highlands  of  India,  or  the  mountain  tenan^  lying 
on  (he  south  of  the  Himalayan  range,  Knnioon,  Xepaul, 
Bootan,  having  an  elevation  of  fioni40iHMo  10,INK>  fe»'l. 
The  tropical  forms  of  the  last  kingihmi  deerea.se  manifestly 
here,  such  as  Scitaniaceit*.  Baliiue,  t 'yendaeea',  ice.  Ku- 
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tacciT,  Conifunc,  Piimulacesr,  Ro&acea>,  Cruoifcite,  &c. 
Thf  Ferns  and  Orchidacea*  are  abundant.  The  cultivated 
jilant*  are  tire  com  and  fruit  of  Europe,  varying  witli  more 
tropical  productions  according  to  elevation. 

y.  The  riition  of  Polynesia  includes  the  islands  between 
Hindustan  and  Xcw  Holland,  and  has  a temperature  from 
tr>-7-V  to  H3  75''.  This  region  is  .similar  to  the  Indian 
kingdom,  and  is  sometimes  included  in  it.  The  cultivated 
plants,  in  addition  to  those  of  the  Indian  kingdom,  are  the 
bread-fruit  tree,  the  nutmeg,  ihc  camphor-trec,  and  the 
cotton-tree. 

10.  The  region  of  .lava  is  little  known,  and  has  a ve- 
getation probably  similar  to  the  Himalayan  region. 

11.  Till'  Oceanic  region,  or  South  Sea  Island  kingdom, 
includes  all  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea  within  the  tropics, 
and  has  a temperature  of  72-3*  to  Hlv®.  Tlic  Flom  of 
these  jslamU  is  poor,  and  approximates  more  closely  to 
that  of  A.sia  than  to  tlial  of  Africa,  and  has  some  relation 
It)  that  of  New  Holland.  The  l>read-fruit  is  the  most 
characteristic  production  of  these  islands,  but  is  not  con- 
fined to  them* 

12.  Tlic  region  of  Balsomodendra,  or  the  Arabian  king- 
dom, includes  the  south-westerly  mountainous  j)art  of  the 
Arabian  peninsula.  TIjo  temperature  cannot  be  stateil. 
but  the  character  of  its  vegetation  is  generally  tropical, 
assuming  the  forms  of  that  of  India.  The  cultivated 
plants  are  also  principally  those  of  India. 

13.  Tlie  Desert  region  includes  North  Africa  soutli  of 
the  Atlas,  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea  between  1.V  and  .TO" 
N.  lat..  and  the  northern  part  of  Arabia.  Ilk*  mean  tem- 
perature is  7’23®  to  HG”.  It  has  necessarily  a very  poor 
Flora,  having  but  few  even  charncterwtic  genera.  It  m 
only  cultivated  in  the  oases,  where  the  PlKPnix  dactyli- 
fern,  the  Sorghum  vulgare,  with  wheat  and  barley,  and 
some  of  the  fruits  of  Europe-  and  India,  constitute  the 
prominent  pknts. 

14.  Tlie  region  of  tropical  Africa  includes  Africa  from 
IS**  N.  lat.  to  the  tropic  of  Capricorn.  Temperature  72’3' 
to  W'.  Tliis  Flora  is  neither  rich  nor  rare  ; it  abniiadi  in 
I^guminosa?,  Rubiacea*.  and  Cyperacea?.  The  .\dnnsoma 
is  a characteristic  genus. 

13.  Region  of  (,'acti  and  Piporaccrc  ineludes  Mexico 
and  South  America  to  the  .\maron  river,  and  to  a height 
of  5000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Temperature  (W® 
to  83'73®.  The  orders  which  characterize  this  region  ore 
Bromcliaccjp,  PiperHceff,  Pa-ssiflomceip,  ami  Cactacejp. 
The  orders  which  are  mostly  tropical  arc  here  Ic-ss  nu- 
merous, whilst  extra-tropical  orders  are  more  abundant. 
The  movt  abnmlanl  genera  are  I*hytelc^)a.s.  Kimthia, 
Thnninia,  Tlieobtxima,  Guaruma,  &c.  'nic  cultivated 
plants  of  this  district  ai-e  the  maize.  Sorghum  vulgare, 
thoscorea  alala.  Convolvulus  Batatas;  also  the  plantain, 
cocoa-nut,  pine-apple,  tamarind,  cacao,  vanliia,  coffee, 
sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  &e. 

16.  Region  of  the  Mexican  Highlands  includes  the 
mountaiiui  of  Mexico  above  5«KK)  feet  elevation.  Tempera- 
tiuc  Irom  6.‘>-7"»®to  7‘J  ‘2'»*.  In  this  district  the  more  tropi- 
cal ftirms  of  vegetation,  ns  the  tree-term,  the  palms,  pas- 
sion-flowers, Euphorbiuins,  ami  pepper  decrease,  or 
altogether  disappear.  Tlie  evtra-tropicnl  forms  arc  more 
numepouH,  as  the  willow,  oak,  fir,  cypress,  sage,  horc- 
honiid.  whortlebeny,  heath,  and  various  forms  ofUmheUi- 
fera*.  Ko-acca%  C'aryophyllacere.  Crucifenp,  and  Kamineii- 
laccse.  Tile  cultivated  plaiits  an*  the  maize,  the  European 
Cercalin,  ami  fruits.  In  the  highest  mountain-ranges  the 
vegetation  l)a.s  an  aljiine  RsiH'Ct. 

17.  Region  of  Cinchonm  ea-.  Tins  embraces  the  Andes 
from  5(XK)  to  ttJOt)  feet  in  elevation,  and  between  2tr S.  lat. 
and  .5*  N.  lat.,  having  a temperature  from  3D* to  68".  ‘flie 
extra-tropical  forms  tieeome  very  frequent  in  this  region, 
and  only  a fexv  tropical  forms  remain.  Some  of  the  most 
common  genera  are  the  (‘inchona,  Gay-bus.sacia,  Ix>a^, 
Lila'a.  (Vrvnntesia,  8cc.  Tlie  cultivatwl  plants  arc  very 
seldom  tropical.  Maize  and  coffee  are  sometimes  grown, 
with  European  Cercalia,  and  fruits,  potatoes,  and  Cheno- 
jHxliiim  Quinoa. 

IH,  Region  of  Kseallonias  ami  Calceolarias  includes  the 
Andes  nt  more  than  IKKX)  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea 
between  S.  lat.  and  o'*  X.  lat.  Temperature  3l’2.5'’  to 
oy*.  Tropical  plants  almost  entirely  rli-appi-ar  in  this 
r«-ginn,  only  now  and  then  a straggler  appearing;  whilst 
tlie  forms  which  distinguish  the  colder  and  j)olar  regions 
bccomo  freijucut,  auch  as  the  lichens,  musses,  sorrels, 


plantago^  gentians,  currant,  brambles,  &c.  Tlie  most 
prevalent  orders  are  the  grasses,  heaths,  and  tSynantherca.'. 
i'hcre  are  no  large  trees,  and  a great  many  shrubs. 

19.  The  West  Indian  region,  including  the  West  India 
Islands,  with  a temperature  of  59*  to  79''.^*.  The  vegeta- 
tion of  these  islands  bears  (he  same  relation  to  the  con- 
tinent which  that  of  the  Polynesian  islands  docs  to  China. 
It  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  greater  quantity  of  ferns 
and  Orchiiiaceae.  Tlie  cultivated  plants  arc  the  some  as 
those  of  Mexico. 

20.  Region  of  Palms  and  Melastonaceae,  or  Brazilian 
kingdom,  including  Brazil,  or  South  America,  on  the  ea^t 
of  the  Andes,  between  the  equator,  and  the  tropic  of  Cajin- 
com  : ten»i>eralure  to  KJ'7*.  This  region  U remarkable 
for  the  mimlHT  of  its  genera  and  spectea,  the  size  of  imlix  i- 
dual  trees,  the  dense  fori*sts,  and  the  numerous  clim!)inr» 
and  parnsiiical  plants.  Vegetation  seem*  here  to  attain  its 
greatest  activity  and  energy.  Tlie  orders  which  abound 
most  are  PalmaceK;,  H®niadoraceir,  Gesneriacea*,  Mclas- 
tomacea*.  Supinduceip,  and,  altogether  confined  to  this 
region.  Vochyacem.  Hie  cultivation  U very  similar  to 
that  of  Mexico. 

21.  Region  of  M’omly  Comj)Osit«.  In  South  America, 
on  the  east  of  the  Andes  from  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  to 
40"  S.  lat. : tt  mjK'ralurc  59®  to  74'75®.  There  are  but  few 
tro]>ical  plants  m this  region,  and  extra-tropical  plants, 
espeeially  European  forms,  are  abundant,  more  than  half 
being  common  to  tins  region  and  Europe,  Tlie  Woody 
Comjwsutm  abound.  This  region  consists  chiefly  of  plains 
fpamjia.sr,  which  for  hundreds  of  miles  present  almost  the 
same  vegetation,  con.iisting  chiefly  of  thistles  and  grosses. 
\Vl»t*at,  the  vine,  and  the  jicach  are  cultivated, 

22.  Tlie  Antarctic  region  includes  the  south-weaterly 

Sart  of  Patagonia,  Tieira  del  Fuego,  between  50"  and  .V)' 
.lat.:  teinjKwature  41®  to  47’3®.  In  this  rerion  there  are 
no  tropical  plants,  and  its  vegetation  resembles  in  a great 
measure  the  Xorth-Kuropcan  Flora  (region  2 . In  tome  of 
the  genera  there  is  an  approach  to  the  South  African  and 
New  HollamI  Flora. 

23.  Region  of  Slapelias  and  Mesembryanthemums.  Tlus 
embraces  South  Afnca  from  the  tropic  to  3.5®  8.  lat. : 
temperature  54'5®  to  72'5®.  Tlie  vegetation  of  this  region 
is  not  luxuriant,  but  it  is  veiy  rich  in  foilns.  There  are  no 
dense  forests  nor  elinibers.  but  many  succulent  jjiants. 
Hie  orders  Ue.*-iittvew,  Ividaceie,  Protenceae,  Eric.nceap, 
Ficoidaccir,  Bniniacejc,  Diosmacea*.  Geraniaccae,  Oxaii- 
daceiv,  and  I’olygalaecii*,  embrace  iU  characteristic  ve- 
getation. On  the  sandy  coasts  the  genera  Stapelin, 
Mcsembr^’antlicmum,  and  Diosnia  are  found,  and  on  the 
mountains  Protean  Erica,  and  Cra.isnla.  Hie  cultivated 
plants  arc  those  of  Europe,  with  the  Musa  Paradisiaca.  Con- 
vulvnhis  Batatas,  the  fainarind,  and  Sorghum  CattVorum. 

24.  Region  of  Eucalypti  and  Epacridacew.  It  includes 
extra-tropical  Now  Holland  anu  \'an  Diemen's  Land : 
temperature  .52  2i>®  to  72’5®.  Vegetation  U not  abundant 
in  this  region  ; Iml  this  deficiency  is  compensated  by  the 
variety  and  peculiarity  of  its  forms.  Hie  most  abundant 
of  the  trees  are  the  Kucalyiiti,  which  form  three-fourths  of 
all  the  woo<li».  Next  come  the  genera  of  Proteaeea-, 
Hnnksia.  llakea.  Drvandra,  Grevilliea,  &c. ; and  next  to 
these  follow  Epacridacca>.  Diowmacetr,  and  Casuaruceie. 
Its  cultivated  jilanis  are  all  European. 

25.  The  n gion  of  New  Zealand  incUuU's  the  two  New 
Zoalaud  isles:  temperate.  One-half  of  the  ►jK'cies  aie 
European.  The  vegetation  is  not  chaiaclcvised  by  the  pre- 
valence of  large  groups.  Some  of  the  genera  approximate 
the  South  African  Flora,  and  some  the  New  Holland. 

The  follow  ing  works  should  he  consulted  on  the  geo- 
graphy of  plants : — l.inmeus,  • Stationes  Plantamm  Ilmu- 
boUll  and  IJonpland,  • Essai  sur  la  Geographic  des  Plantes 
Humboldt,  ‘ i)e  Di&tributione  Geograpnica  Plantamm 
Brown,  ‘General  Remarks  on  the  Botany  of  Terra  Australis  ;* 
Sthonw.  ‘Gnindziige  einer  Allgemeirien  l^anzen-geocrn- 
phie;’  Mcyen,  ‘ (Jrundrlss  der  l^ftanzen-geographie  ;*  His- 
choff.  ‘ Lehrbuch  der  Hntanik Hooker,  in  Murray’s  • Dic- 
tionary of  Geography  ;*  I)e  Candolle,  art.  *GiH)gmphie  des 
Plaatis;’  * Did.  des  Sciences  Naturelle;’  I.indley,  • Int. 
Bol..’  2nd.  ed. 

VKGK'TIUS.  FLATIUS  KEN  ATUS.  .a  Latin  w riter  on 
the  mililaiy  art,  concerning  whom  nothing  is  known  be- 
yond w'hiil  can  be  guihereil  from  hU  work  itself.  In  the 
Mss.  the  titUs  • \ ir  llluKtiis,*  or  ‘V'ir  Illu^tris  Conirs,’ 
are  added  to  his  name.  He  mint  have  Jived  and  wiiltcw 
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about  the  vear  a.d.  38T>,  in  the  men  of  the  emperor  Va- 
Icutinian  ll.,  to  whom  the  work  U dedicated : it  consists  of 
ftvc  booka»  and  bears  the  title,  * Epitome  Instifuturum  Uei 
lUilitaris.'  There  arc  several  expressions  in  the  work 
which  leave  no  doubt  that  the  author  was  a Christian.  It 
is  written  in  a plain  and  en^^y  style,  and  considerins^  the 
late  period  to  which  it  beion(;s,  the  lancrua^e  is  purer  than 
niii;ht  be  expected.  Ve^etius  himself  apjreais  fuliave  had 
a practical  Knowledge  of  the  subject  on  which  he  wrote  ; ' 
but  he  derived  most  of  his  matciinls  from  earlier  wiitci-s, 
among  whom  he  mentions  Cato  Ceusurius,  Cornelius 
C'elsus,  Frontinus,  Patemus,  and  the  constitutions  of  Au- 
gubtus,  Trajan,  and  Hadrian,  concerning  militaiy  affairs. 
(Considering  the  loss  of  earlier  and  better  works  on  tbe 
inilitaiT  regulations  of  the  Homans,  the  work  of  Vegetius 
is  a valuable  relic  of  antiquity ; but  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  author  did  not  use  sufficient  discretion  in  keeping 
the  diil'erent  porio<!s  apart  r for  he  soiiiclimcs  mixes  indis- 
criminately itu^titutions  and  regulations  of  the  early  times 
with  those  existing  in  his  own  days.  Tim  first  book  treats 
of  the  fumiation  and  training  of  soldiers ; (he  second,  of 
the  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  an  army,  and  the  arrange- 
ments of  a camp ; the  titiid,  of  military  dbcipline,  the 
care  to  l)€  taken  of  the  welfare  of  the  soldieia,  and  of  the 
(hawing  up  of  an  army  in  battle  array ; the  fourth,  of 
bieges.  military'  engines,  and  of  the  mode  of  aMacking  and 
defending  fortified  places;  and  the  fifth,  on  maritime  war- 
fare. Tlie  first  edition  appeared  without  place  or  date, 
about  the  year  1472.  lliere  is  a good  edition  by  P.  Scii- 
veiius,  with  commentaries  by  (».  Steweeliius*  and  F. 
Modius,  Antwerp,  1007,  4to.  It  contains  also  some  other 
mitient  works  on  military  affairs.  The  l>est  edition  is  tliat 
of  N.  Schwebel  (Hipont,  IWXi,  8vo.),  with  notes  by  tlie 
editor,  and  bome  of  tiiose  of  his  predecesbors. 

VKI.NS.  [(’jRcrLATJov ; Hkart.1 

VKl.NS,  DISKASKS  OK.  Tlie  physiology  of  the  veins 
may  he  found  in  the  article  Circclation  : in  the  present 
article  their  principal  diseases  will  bedcbciibed.  Of  these 
the  most  fretjuent  is  that  in  which  they  become  wliat  is 
called  varico!^,  that  is,  dilated,  and  unnaturally  tortuous. 

H disease  which  occure  especially  in  the  subcutaneou-s 
veins  of  the  lower  extremity.  It  is  the  result  of  the  coats 
of  the  veins  losing  their  elasticity,  and  thereby  their  power 
of  resisting  the  pressure  of  the  column  of  blood  above 
them.  Tile  lossot  elasticity  is  commonly  due  to  disease  of 
their  coals,  and  is  freepicntly  accompanied  by  an  increase 
of  their  thickness,  and  by  destruction  or  impairment  of 
their  valves.  The  dilated  veins  appear  like  large  tortuous 
blue  canaLs  beneath  the  skin,  or  in  extreme  cases,  where 
many  arc  coiled  togetlier,  they  form  projecting  tumours. 
They  produce  inconvenience,  both  by  the  pain  which  results 
from  Uieir  distension,  and  occasiunaily  by  the  skin  over 
them  ulcerating,  and  allowing  them  to  burst  and  bleed  pro- 
fusely ; but  their  more  common  etfect  is,  that  in  parts  of  the 
skin  below  them,  cither  sjKmtaneously  or  after  slight  in- 
juries, ulcers  form,  which,  m consequence  of  the  circulation 
being  impeded  through  the  dilutca  veins,  are  very  tedious 
in  healing. 

For  this  varicose  state  of  the  large  veins  numerous  re- 
medies have  been  prujHiscd ; but  the  best  are  only  pallia- 
tive. A tem]H)rury  remedy  is  afforded  by  the  rccumt>ent 
pobture,  in  which  the  walls  of  the  veins  are  relieved  from 
the  weight  of  the  column  of  blood ; constant  advantage  is 
afforded  by  the  wearing  of  a well-applied  bandage,  or  of 
an  clo-stic  stocking,  by  which  a .sufficient  pressure  is  ap- 
plied to  prevent  the  further  distension  of  the  veins.  The 
oblilerntion  of  the  venous  trunks  may  l>e  effected  by  cut- 
ting or  tying  them  in  various  ways,  or  by  applying  some 
caustic,  so  as  to  make  the  tiswues  over  them  slough;  but 
these  proceedings  arc  not  without  danger,  and  at  present 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they  arc  often  productive  of 
iiormancnt  advantage.  Patients  had  better,  in  general, 
l>e  content  with  the  palliative  remcnly  of  the  bandage  or 
clastic  stocking. 

A form  of  varicoec  disease  of  the  veins,  which  often  ac- 
companies that  of  the  venous  trunks,  but  sometimes  cxiMs 
alone,  and  w ith  which  ulcers  of  peculiar  obstinacy  occur, 
affecis  the  small  vcmcIb  about  the  ankle  and  lower  part  of 
the  leg.  Tile  skin  in  this  disease  is  almost  uniformly  red, 
through  tlie  number  of  small  veins  that  are  distended; 
tlie  neighbourhood  of  the  ulcer,  when  one  exists,  is  livid, 
tense,  and  shining ; and  the  ulcer  itself  is  indolent,  and 
very  painful,  and  discharges  a thin  sanies.  This  state  can 


he  treated  only  by  the  same  remedies  as  the  preceding, 
hut.  though  commonly  overlooked,  it  is  by  far  the  more 
mischievous  disease  of  the  two. 

Varicose  affection  of  the  veins  of  the  spermatic  cord 
constitutes  the  disease  nauied  varicocele  ; and  (hat  of  the 
veins  of  the  rectum,  or  skin  around  it,  form.v  hemorrhoids 
or  piles.  In  these,  and  in  all  the  other  cases,  the  blood  is 
apt  to  stagnate  in  the  dilated  veins,  and  to  coagulate 
within  them.  The  clot*  thus  formed  may  assume  a de- 
finite form,  becoming  elliptical,  or  more  often  elliptical 
with  pointed  extremities,  and  the  fihrine  in  them  arranges 
itself  in  concentric  layers : after  this  they  harden,  and 
one  of  their  extremitic*  becoming  connected  with  the 
walls  of  the  vci^l,  small  blood-vessels  may  form  in  them, 
and  communicate  with  those  of  the  surrounding  part*. 
lAstly,  the  colouring-matter  of  the  blood  is  reinovetC  and 
earthy  matter  is  de]K)ritcd  in  the  ejuts.  arranged  in  con- 
centric layers,  and  giving  them  considerable  hanhie.^s  : thus 
pAkbi>~/ithf8,  or  vein-stones  are  formed.  They  are  usually 
spherical,  measuring  from  one  to  four  lines  m diameter, 
lying  loose  within  the  veins,  and  producing  no  apparent 
inconvenience,  except  by  obstructing  the  pa*.sage  of  blood. 
Tlicy  are  especially  common  in  the  dilated  veins  in  the 
pelvis  of  old  person.*,  and  in  veins  of  the  legs  (vhich  have 
been  long  varicose : Jhey  neither  need  nor  .admit  of  surgical 
treatment. 

That  which  is  particularly  termed  a /ur/xis  cither  a 
I masri  of  dilated  and  tortuous  veins,  or  a single  saccular  and 
circumscribed  dilatation  of  a vein,  analogous  to  the  cir- 
cumscribed aneurism  of  an  artery.  Tlii*  circurascrihed 
dilatation  is  a veiy'  rare  disease,  but  in  its  con.Hequcnces 
doe*  not  ditfer  from  ordinary  dilatation.  .An  aueurisntal 
varix  is  produced  when,  a communication  iK'ing  made, 
either  by  a wound  or  by  ulceration,  between  an  artery  anti 
a vein,  the  latter  is  dilated  by  the  force  of  the  arterial 
blootl  into  a circumscribed  sac.  [Anki'KIsm.] 

Tlie  mo^t  serious  disease  to  which  the  veins  are  subject 
i.*  acute  infiammation,  or  phlebitis.  It  sometimes  oentrs 
alter  the  slight  wuuihI  made  in  ordinniy  bleialing ; it  is 
more  common  after  operations  u]>on  >arieo*e  veitus;  and 
vet  mure  fieijuently  occurs  after  amputation*  of  the  liiidM. 
Slight  case.*  of  phrehitis  not  unfrequcntlv  come  on,  as  if 
j^ntaneously,  or  after  exnosuro  to  cold,  in  varieosc  veins. 
Tlie  dilated  veins  become  nard,  like  knotted  eords  beneath 
the  skin,  and  very  painful ; the  skin  around  them  inftamos 
and  the  parts  below  becomes  redenratous ; and  sometimes 
a slight  ery'sipclas  spreads  over  the  limb.  Such  affections 
arc  usually  of  little  moment ; leeche*,  rest,  and  external 
cold  .are  sufficient  to  subdue  the  infinnimntiun,  and  it 
often  has  the  favourable  result  of  obliterating  the  vein*, 
and  thus  curing  the  disease  by  which  they  were  previously 
affected. 

The  more  severe  phlebitis  is  a most  dangerous  disease. 
Lymph  is  effused  into  the  cavity  of  the  vein,  and  into  the 
tissue  of  it*  walls,  rendering  them  thick  and  hard ; the 
vein  and  the  tissues  immediately  around  it  liecomc  cx- 
(juisitely  tender,  and  the  part*  whose  blood  should  be 
returned  through  the  disea.sm  vein  are  u.sually  OB*lcmatou.s, 
In  a fuilher  stage  pus  is  effused  into  the  cavity  of  the 
vein,  and,  mixing  with  the  blood,  it  may  pn.ss  into  tlic 
general  current  of  the  circulation,  though  more  commonly 
the  vein  is  obliterated  above  the  chiefly  inflamed  part  by 
lymph  depo.sitvd  on  it*  wulls,  and  thus  the  passage  of  pus 
into  the  circulation  is  prevented.  With  the  lornl  inflam- 
mation of  plilebitis  a state  of  low  typhoid  fever,  with 
muttering  delirium  and  great  exhaustion,  is  usually  com- 
bined : and  under  these  the  |>atient  dies. 

In  connection  with  suppurative  phlehiti*  a condition 
often  occurs  to  which  the  name  of  jmruient  duithniH  has 
been  given.  Its  chief  characteristic  i*  that  colleclions  of 
matter  form  coineidenlly  in  many  diflereiit  parts  of  the 
body,  most  fttupiently  in  the  joints,  lungs,  and  liver, 
accompanied  by  a kind  of  fever  similar  to  that  vvhich 
attend*  phlebitis.  It  has  been  thought  that  this  slate 
depcml*  on  pus  formtHl  in  an  inflamed  vein  being  carried 
into  the  circulation,  and  deposited  again  in  some  remote 
part ; nr  that  (here  is  a kina  of  me1a.*ta»i*  of  sunpuration 
from  the  vein  to  the  parts  secondarily  affected.  l>ul  cases 
occasionally  happen  in  which  all  the  signs  of  the  |iurulent 
diathesi*  arc  well  marked,  although  no  vein  is  di*ea.*ed  ; 
so  that  there  is  no  neces«aiw  connection  b('twcen  the  di.s- 
case  ami  phlebitis,  although  in  the  tendency  to  sn^mration 
the  veins  generally  take  a prominent  place,  llic  most 
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probable  explanation  of  the  di!»ease  i»,  that  some  morbid 
matter,  such  as  is  lomieil  in  the  decomposition  of  the  dis- 
charge fVoin  Horcs  or  wounds,  is  intrmluced  into  the  Itlood. 
whose  chemical  composition  it  impnirn,  eiii^endering  a 
state  in  which  piu  is  apt  to  U'  formed,  and  in  which,  us  in 
typhoid  fever,  every  function  is  seriously  disortlered. 

The  treatment  of  these  casc-s  of  acute  phlebitis  and 
purulent  diatheMs  cannot  be  laid  down  in  general  terms. 
Veiy  commonly  the  former  requires  the  coinc  ident  employ* 
ment  of  large  local  bleedings,  ami  of  medicines  and  regi- 
men calculated  to  maintain  the  patient's  strength.  Tlte 
due  observance  of  the  indications  for  one  or  both  of  these 
proceedings  affords  the  only  pros|)ect  of  success ; but  most 
freniuntly  the  best  directed  means  are  ineffectual. 

(me  of  the  most  fatal  fonns  of  phlebitis  is  that  which 
affects  the  veins  of  the  uterus  and  tlie  neighbouring  pails 
alter  labour,  and  which  c'hiefly  constitutes  one  of  the 
diseases  included  under  the  name  of  puerjieral  fever. 
Phtef^meuia  rfo/e/i#,  or  yhlegnitwa  ci//m,  is  due  to  phle- 
bitis of  a less  severe  kind  affecting  the  iliac  or  femoral 
vein,  or  both,  and  many  others  adjacent  to  them.  By 
obliterating  the  venous  trunk.s,  and  presenting  the  circu- 
lation through  them,  the  disease  gives  rise  to  (he  firm 
anlema.  accompanied  by  the  tightness  and  glossy  iKdenes.- 
of  (he  skin  of  (he  leg  and  thigh,  which  peeiiliarly  indicates 
it.  It  occum  soinctiinos,  but  rarely,  after  exposure  to 
cold:  its  usual  origin  is  in  a comparatively  slight  inflam- 
mation of  (he  veins  of  the  pelvis  of  women  during  preg- 
nancy, or  after  delivery,  which  extends  from  them  to  the 
veins  of  the  lower  extremity.  It  is  attended  by  the  smie 
tenderness  and  hardness  of  the  diseasiHl  veins  as  exist  in 
other  cases  of  phlebitis  ; and  in  its  treatment,  as  in  theirs, 
the  general  state  of  the  patient's  health,  and  the  degree 
and  extent  of  the  local  affection,  considered  together,  must 
determine  (he  measures  to  be  ndopUnl. 

VEINS,  MINKKAL.  The  principal  inorganic  con- 
stituents of  the  emst  of  the  earth  are  m general  capable 
of  arrangement  its  the  products  of  w ater  or  of  heat ; and  to 
cacli  of  these  cla.<Bes  belong  peculiar  characteristic  features 
of  composition,  aggregation,  and  arrangement.  Tlie  pro- 
ducts ol  water  are  mostly  laid  in  tlie  form  of  strata  ; the  ]iro- 
ducts  of  heat  are  often  seen  to  cross,  penetrate,  and  overlie 
or  underlie  these  layers  of  rock,  in  uvkes  or  in  huge  amor- 
phous massc>.H.  But  (here  is  a third  less  distinctly  limited 
class  of  aggregations  in  the  eru>t  of  the  earth,  wliose  form 
i.s  different  from  cither  of  (ho  preceding  types,  and  whose 
origin,  though  perhaps  not  inue|K'ndeiit  either  of  heat  or  1 
water,  is  yet  not  to  be  undcrstooil  without  the  consider- 
ation of  other  and  peculiar  conditions.  Such  are  metallic 
and  mineral  veins,  spar  veins,  and  other  crvstalUzed  and 
c*oncretionaiy  aecumulatioim,  common  in  both  stralifieil 
and  amorphous  rocks,  under  a great  v ariely  of  circum- 
stances, the  easeiilial  conditions  of  which  appear  however 
to  be  few  in  number.  To  ascerlain  these  emiditions  is  the 
first  object  of  a pliilosouhical  inquiry*  into  the  origin  of 
mineral  veins;  for  the  ‘laws  of  the  pneiiomcim’  may  thun 
l>ecorae  correctly  known,  and  the  true  • tlworv.'  the 
ultimate  end  of  the  in<iuiry*,  be  satisfaetorily  indicated. 

The  inoet  frequent  form  in  which  metallic  and  mineral 
veins  occur  is  that  of  a vertical  or  slightly  inclined  mass, 
occupying  what  was  once  a fi»sure,  or  narrow-  opt'i)  space, 
tmversing  the  htrulified  or  amorphous  rucks  for  a vamible 
but  often  cunsideiablc  length  horizontally,  ami  a limited 
or  unknown  depth  in  a perpendicular  direcliuii.  This  is 
called  a ' rake  ’ vein.  Occasionally  the  mineral  masH-s 
are  found  arranged  in  a narrow  vertical  or  oblique  tubular 
form,  like  an  ineguliirly  expanded  chimney,  traversing 
the  strata:  such  are  sometimes  called  ’ pipe*  vein-.  From 
these  two  sorts  of  veins  |>art.s  occnsionally  puss  laterally, 
and  are  called  ‘ flat  ’ veins,  and  there  arc  frequently  rami- 
fications from  all  of  them,  called  • strings,’  and  wholly  or 
almost  detached  lumps,  or  bunches,  or  neats,  of  ore  and 
s|>ar,  in  the  contiguous  rocks. 

Now  the  general ' condition’  of  all  these  occurrences  is 
the  existence,  anlerioily  to  the  accumulation  of  the  me- 
tallic and  sparry  sul>stanccs  in  the  rake,  pipe,  flat,  &c..  of 
a cut'ity  in  the  substance  of  the  rocks,  or  a separation 
between  the  beds  or  blocks  of  stone.  Tlie  siune  forms  of 
occurrence  belong  to  various  s^vars  ami  other  substances, 
and  the  same  general  condition  is  jiredicaljtc  of  (licm. 
That  cavities  really  did  exist  in  these  sitiulioiui,  previous 
to  the  formation  of  the  veins,  is  olten  evident  Irom  the 
fact  Uial  the  sparr)*  or  metallic  matters  lie  in  Uic  interhr 


of  closed  originally  hollow  shells,  or  fill  lines  of  fracinre 
and  flssure  across  rvrals,  shells,  and  fishrs.  (From  personaj 
observation.)  It  is  further  evident  from  the  fact  that  along 
the  line  of  a rake-vein  the  strata  are  commonly  found  to 
have  been  violently  displaced,  and  moved  upwards  or 
downwards  many  inches,  feet,  yards,  or  fathoms,  even  to 
fitly  or  more  fathoms,  and  reunited  in  this  broken  state  by 
the  .subsequently  introdnctnl  mineral  crystallizations.  This 
consideration  supplies  us  with  a definition  of  veins, 
identical,  except  ny  the  omission  of  the  words  in  brackets, 
with  that  given  by  Werner: — ‘Veins  are  rents  produced 
in  rocks,  which  were  afterwards  filled  [from  above]  with 
corinin  substances.’  [()n  / V///*,  p.  ,')7.) 

In  such  CiivUies,  spars  of  several  kinds,  as  carbonate  of 
lime,  quartz,  sulphate  of  barvtes,  sulphate  of  strontian,  are 
fre(|uently  founu,  entirely  unconnected  with  metalliferous 
districts,  and  as  nn  usual  and  ordinaiy  occurrence.  In 
nictaHiferous  districts  the  same  and  other  minerals  occur. 
a.ssociated  with  carbonates,  phosphnte.s,  arseniales.  sul- 
phurels,  of  lead,  iron,  copper,  silver,  &c.,  in  almost 
every  proportion.  Between  the  most  valued  • mineral’ 
vein,  such  perhaps  a-s  ores  of  priu-ious  metal,  and  the 
unprofitable  masnes  of  * dead  ' spar  whicli  occur  in  almost 
every  limestone-quarry,  there  is  an  almost  iinintemiptod 
gradation;  they  must  all  be  taken  into  (he  imlurtion  of 
phenomena,  as  a basis  of  theory  : yet  tluTeare  pecuharitie» 
in  the  geographical  and  geological  relations  of  the  mutaih- 
ferous  or  true  mineral  veins  which  recpiirc  separate  clas-sifi. 
cation,  and  justify  arnne  special  inferences  touching  the 
local  conditions  and  geological  times  of  their  formation. 

1.  In  a mining  district,  however  rich,  not  all  the  cavitic" 
in  the  rocks  yield  metallic  mimrnis  even  though  they 
contain  spars  such  as  often  accompany  these.  Oenerally 
the  ores  of  lead,  copper,  silver,  &c.,  are  limited  in  their 
occurivucc  to  such  great  fis-»ure5  of  the  rocks  as  are 
accompanied  by  displacements  of  the  masses  of  rock  which 
bound  Ibe  fissure.  Tims  great  fis>urcs,  No.  1 and  2,  in 


the  figuif,  wliieh  are  marked  by  dislocations,  may  be 
richly  filled  with  valuable  ones  and  yld  the  detached 
cratKs  and  A.-i-ures  ' j may  eonloin  only  niiprufitablc 
8pm>  or  thin  partings  of  elay. 

2.  When,  as  frecpienlly  happens  in  mining  districts, 
veins  accompanied  by  dUlocatum  cross  each  other,  the 
veins  eommoiily  become  either  richer  or  puoter  in  inelMl, 
and  exhibit  other  peculiarities,  about  the  junctions. 

3.  Such  vciiv»  whicli  cross  may  he  of  «piitc  different 
natures:  No.  1,  for  examjile,  inny  yield  cop|K-r-ore,  and 
No.  2.  lead  ore.  Tliis  difference  of  contents  in  adjacent  r r 
meeting  veins  is  even  very  frequently'  the  ch-m’  when  the 
direction  of  the  veins  on  the  surface  differs  by  a quadrant 
of  a circle.  Tims  in  Cornwall,  veins  which  pass  east  and 
west  may  yield  tin  or  copner,  and  those  which  run  north 
and  south  jnoilucc  lead.  In  .\Id.-tone  Moor,  vein* 
riiinitiig  ea*'t-norlh'east  and  west  »outh-west  are  rich  in 
lend,  those  ranging  iiorth-iiortli-west  and  south-soutli-east 
are  often  unproductive. 

d.  Tlio  same  veins  vary  in  re»iK‘cl  of  (lie  nature  of  their 
contents;  some  yielding  lead  or  copper, and  others  copper 
or  tin,  according  to  dejith  from  the  siirt'ace,  the  nature  of 
the  enclosing  rock,  and  other  less  known  condition*. 
Below  the  surface.  KKt  or  more  yaals,  veins  may  yield 
principally  siilphiiret  ofleatl,  with  a’  variable  admixture  of 
the  ihmble  siiipliurct  of  copper  and  ii-on,  and  near  (he 
surface  these  may  be  exchanged  for  carbonate,  phosphate. 
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and  ar^eiiiates  of  lead,  carbonates  of  copper,  and  red  oxide 
of  iron.  We  may  believe  these  metallic  salts  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  sulphurets  by  proccsitcs  of  change  originat- 
ing from  the  surface.  /Vgain,  veins  which  cross  ditterent 
sorts  of  rocks,  as  limestone,  sandstone,  and  argillaceous 
^hale,  may  be  very  rich  in  limestone,  very  poor  in  shale, 
and  of  variable  value  in  sandstone.  Now  as  the  effect  of 
dislocations  in  such  countries  is  frequently  to  cause,  on 
the  two  sides  of  a vein,  very  different  beds  to  be  on  the 
Hntm-  level,  so  that  limestone  is  op|>o«ite  to  shale,  or  to  sand- 
st  one.  or  to  the  same  or  a different  bed  of  limestone,  the 
complexity  of  the  phenomena  met  with  in  practical  mining, 
even  in  one  vein,  need  not  Kurprisc  a pnident  rcasoneK 
Generally  speaking  the  miner  looks  for  a change  in  the 
quality  of  the  vein  with  every  market!  change  of  the 
mchiuing  ground  (or  * countr>'/  as  it  is  termed  in  Corn- 
wall). 

• In  the  older  rocks  we  see  the  Hnme  vein  intersecting 
clay-slate  and  granite : it  is  itself  continuous,  and  there  I 
is  no  doubt  of  >ts  identity;  and  yet  the  contents  of  the  , 
jrart  enclosed  by  one  rock  shall  differ  ver)'  much  from 
whut  is  found  in  the  other.  In  Coniwull,  a vein  tliat  lias 
bt*eii  productive  of  copper-ore  in  tiie  clay-slate,  passing 
into  Ine  granite  becotu<‘s  richer,  or,  what  is  more  remark- 
able, fumisheM  ores  of  the  same  metal  differently  mineral- 
ized- If  we  pursue  it  farther  into  the  granite,  the  produce 
of  metal  fremiently  is  found  to  dininiibh.'  (Taylor,  in 
He^j*>rt  to  the  Briiikh  ISXl.) 

Vi.  This  dependence  of  the  productiveness  of  veins  on  some 
quality  of  the  rocks  whieh  they  traverse,  is  a phenomenon 
of  tile  same  order  as  the  relation  of  veins  in  general  to 
particular  clasK's  of  strata  or  particular  masses  of  igneous 
rock-s.  Dislocations  of  tliu  stuita  occur  in  almust  ever)' 
district,  yet  it  is  chiefly  in  certain  assemblages  of  (he  strata 
that  metallic  veimi  are  abundant.  In  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  generally  speaking,  the  only  districts  of  mineral 
veins  are  situated  among  the  antient  strata;  perhaps  no 
melullic  veiiu  occur  in  these  islaiulH  above  the  Pnia>ozuic 
strata  (as  defined  in  Pal-eozoic  Skkiks)  ; and  (hough  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  strata  of  much  more  recent  origin 
do  yield  some  valuable  ores,  it  is  under  jK'cuUar  and 
limited  conditions. 

U.  Among  these  conditions  appears  to  be  the  proximity 
of  rocks  of  igneous  origin.  Thus,  in  the  Pyrenees,  rocks  of 
the  nge  of  the  chalk  yield  iron-ores  near  igneous  rocks,  and 
not  elsewhere.  On  u general  survey  of  mining  districts, 
wilhotit  regard  to  their  age.  some  relation  of  this  kind 
appears.  It  is  near  the  granites  of  (‘omwall  and  Brittany, 
near  the  porphyries  of  Caldlieck  Kells  in  Cumberland,  near 
the  greenstone  of  Aldstone  Moor,  that  metallic  veins  are 
abundant ; but  on  the  other  hand  there  is  no  metallic  vein 
known  in  connection  with  the  sienites  of  .\Ialvern  or  ( 'ham- 
wood,  w hile  the  rich  lead-mines  of  Klintalure  and  (irassing- 
toa  ^^oo^  in  Yorkshire  are  not  accompanied  by  traps  visible 
at  the  surface,  or  known  in  the  mines;  and  the  toadstone 
of  Derbyshire  has  been  thought  to  actually  cut  off  the 
lead-veins.  Perhaps  on  this  important  jwint  prudence 
will  be  best  sati;<ried  by  admitting  the  aMt!  iunuenee  of 
cetfain  igneous  rocks  on  tiie  productiveness  of  mineral 
veins,  not  merely  os  being  of  igiieous  origin,  but  as  being 
of  part  icular  chemical  tpialities.  and  having  certain  definite 
piopcitics  in  relation  to  the  posaage  of  thermic  and  elec- 
tric currents. 

7.  A certain  relation  of  veins  to  the  physical  geography 
ofthe  countr)'  is  traceable.  It  is  chiefly  in  or  near  to 
niouidainoua  regions  that  mineral  veins  aljound  : and  this 
appears  to  be  mainly  owing  to  the  fact  that,  in  such  coun- 
tries, the  strata  arc  more  broken  than  elsewhere,  and  more 
divided  by  masses  and  dykes  of  igneous  rocks,  circum- 
stances already  known  to  influence  the  occurrence  of 
mineral  veiiM  : but  several  authors  mistake  the  nature  of 
this  relation,  and  in  particular  Werner,  whose  treatise  on 
veins  is  very*  valuable,  attaches  too  much  importance  to  it. 
He  says,  * 1 ne  occurrence  of  veins  dependa  much  upon  the 
external  form  of  the  mountains,  on  the  position  of  the 
whole  chain  of  mountains  in  respect  to  its  extent  and  de- 
clivity, on  the  particular  position  of  the  country  where 
they  [the  mountains]  occur,  whether  the  countiy  be 
composed  of  hills  with  gentle  declivities  and  roundish  or 
fiattish  summits,  or  whether  it  be  a place  in  a principal 
valley.*  (Werner,  On  I'eim,  p.  5*t.) 

Before  a satisfactory  theory  of  veins  can  be  possible,  wc 
roast  possess  correct  general  inferences  on  two  points — the 
origin  of  fissures  and  carittes  in  rocks,  and  the  nature  of  the 


forces  by  which  those  fissures  have  been  filled.  Each  of 
these  points  has  been  thought  difficult  of  approach : the 
former  has  certainly  been  reached  ; the  way  to  the  latter  is 
perhaps  only  imlUtinctly  perceived. 

Fissures  and  other  cavities  in  rocks  exist  as  rfftdsof 
several  natural  causes,  and  present  divenu*  appcKianees 
characteristic  of  these. 

Caverns  in  limestone  rocks  are  sometimes  independent 
of  real  fissures,  and  other  evidence  of  movements  of  the 
rocks,  ami  may  even  be  thought  in  some  cases  to  be 
original,  or  lett  such  when  the  rock  was  formed  in  the 
sea.  Such  cavities  actually  occurin  modern  cotai  reefs,  lelt 
by  the  peculiar  growth  of  the  lilhophytes  : in  certain  cast** 
(lor  instance  magnesian  limestone)  the  small  cavities  may 
have  been  formed  by  gas  extricated  in  the  course  of  (he  for- 
mation of  the  stone.  Now  in  such  closed  cavilies,  large 
or  small,  (he  crystallizations  which  we  find  (carbonate  of 
lime,  sulphate  of  barytes,  sulphate  of  stroritian,  rjuartz, 
oxide  of  iron,  sulphuret  of  iron,  &c.)  arc  of  the  i^inc 
kinds,  and  may  In*  due  to  the  same  causes,  as  the  crys- 
tallizations in  originally  hollow  ghclls,  or  in  the  cavities 
U'rt  by  the  dissolution  of  these  from  the  rocks.  To  the 
above  catalogue  may  therefore  be  added  sulphuret  of 
zinc,  arseniurct  of  iron,  sulphuret  of  lead  ; for  these  minerals 
occur  in  the  situations  Just  named,  especially  near  faults  or 
veins. 

Cracks,  in  many  limestone  rocks,  are  as  perfectly  inter- 
nal cavities  us  those  above  nanieil,  ami  are,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  veins  or  metalliferous  fissures,  lined  with 
sinnlar  crystallizations,  adding  to  the  list  carbonate  of 
copjier.  (In  magntsian  limestone  of  Yorkshire.) 

Joints  ni'c  open  cracks  traversing  beds  of  stone,  and 
come  imiler  the  same  description  as  oilier  odlen  very  large 
open  fissures  unaccompanied  by  dislocation.  These  /i>t- 
sures  are  often  arranged  with  so  much  symmetry  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  of  the  influence  of  polarities  among  the 
molecules  of  the  rock*  when  they  were  tormed.  Joints 
and  fissures,  es)H‘cially  near  \eins,  uficn  paitake  of  the 
niincials  which  they  contain. 

Faults,  or  liMurcH  accompanied  by  dislocations,  offer, 
in  addition  to  all  the  facts  already  mentioned,  the  very  im- 
portant information  that  the  crust  of  the  earth  has  been 
broken  at  different  limes,  as  well  as  in  different  direetioms. 
In  the  drawing  of  two  intersecting  veins,  which  illustrates 
this  article,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  vein  No.  2 cuts 
through  and  displaces  the  strata,  which  had  horn  already 
broken  and  displaced  by  the  vein  No.  1.  The  relative 
antiquity  of  these  two  veins  ha*  been  generally  allowed  to 
be  in  the  order  of  the  numbers.  Now  as  the  roetnlliferous 
contents  of  the  fissures  No.  1 are  divided  by  No.  2,  an 
well  as  the  strata  which  bound  it,  there  appears  reason  to 
conclude  that  the  vein  .\o.  1 wa.s  filled  with  its  mineral 
contents  before  the  disturbance  of  the  ground  by  the 
fissure  No.  2. 

We  are  thus  conducted  to  the  remaining  part  of  the 
general  inquiry  proposed,  namely,  the  causes  concerned  in 
filling  the  cavilies  of  all  kinds,  already  classed.  The  evi- 
dence of  the  dislocation  of  strata  on  the  sides  of  most 
mineral  veins  leads,  when  generalized,  to  the  recognition 
of  several  systems  of  veins,  even  in  one  district,  of  unequal 
antiquity.  It  isnlso  found  that  those  sy&tcmspass  indifferent 
direction*  respectively,  one  set  E.N.E.,  another  N.N.W., 
other*  to  intermediate  points  ; and  further,  there  are  ob- 
served in  these  si-stems  of  veins — unlike  in  diiection,  ami 
unequal  in  erniquity  — some  general  and  characteristic 
difference*  m the  conlenl*  ofthe  veins. 

Werner  gives  eight  succeswve  system*  of  veins  in  the 
Preyberg  mines ; but  the  definitiuns  are  far  from  clear. 

M.  Came  give*  eigiit  succesuve  groups  of  veins  and  s'lules 
in  Cornwall,  more  neatly  characii-rised ; the  oldest  are  tin 
veins  (lodes\  underlying  (dipping- to  the  north,  ranging 
nearly  E.  and  W.  by  compass.  The  second  are  tin  veins, 
underlying  to  the  south,  ranging  E.  and  W.  nearly  (by 
compass).  The  third  class  includes  east  and  west  copper 
veins.  The  fourth  are  diagonal  (or  contra)  veins  ranging 

N. W,  and  S.K.,  and  yield  copper.  The  filth  class  include* 
cross  courses,  ranging  N.N*.\V.  and  S.S.K.,  and  rarely 
yielding  metal,  except  lead.  A sixth  group  yieldscopper. 
A seventh  include*  ‘ cros*  flukan*’(clay  veins),  ranging 
nearly  N.  and  S.,  and  an  cigirth.  the  •slides,’  which  are 
formed  of  soft  clay,  and  cut  through  all  the  other*. 

This  classification,  though  too  liard  and  precise  for  exact 
adaptation  to  nature,  is  valuable  as  an  index  to  many 
complicated  phenomena ; but  the  relative  antiquity  of  M 
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ni»ny  sets  of  fiactua*s  is  n difficult  problem,  requiring 
inucli  mt'ilmniial  seienec. and  a knowlcduo  ol‘the  relative 
hardness  and  |Hj\vtM‘ oC  the  inns'^es  broken.  Sir 

II.  De  la  Heclie  lui»  shown  lOr'luanr’-  o«  /Ae 

(Jeolugj/  of  Contu'iiUy  &c.,  ]>.  a simple  case  of  this 
nature,  in  w Inch  the  intersectinfj  elvan  dyke  is  probably  not 
the  newest  of  the  two  fractures.  In  the  elaborate  volume 
jti&t  quoted  the  reader  will  hnd  a va.sl  body  of  dic;ested 
information  resrarding  the  phenomena  of  the  Cornish  and 
Devon  mineral  veins.  As  a combined  result,  we  find  in  the 
veins  of  t,'omwall  a manifest  tendency  to  two  sets  one  ^the 
oldest)  K..V.E.  yieldintf  m<Bt  of  the  ores,  the  other  N.X.W., 
rmtsins  the  preccdinir  almtwt  from  sea  to  sea.  In  Devon- 
shire also  two  bets  appear,  one  ^the  oldest  nearly  K.  and 
\V.,  yieldinir  most  of  the  ores,  the  other  N.  and  ^..crmniHg 
the  other.  Continuinc  theinvestiifation,  we  find  thi.ssj'stom 
of  errur  courses  iranpiu;  N.  and  S.;  extended  into  Dorset- 
shire. ami  there  dividing  the  chalk,  so  that  a cgnipanilively 
recent  geological  date  for  some  of  foe  great  cross  courses  of 
Devon  and  Coniwall  may  be  probably  mferretl.  Adopting 
the  views  of  this  author,  we  find  evnlence  of  four  Kystems 
of  east  and  west  fractures  in  the  district  of  Cornwall  and 
Devon.  1,  That  of  the  uplu^aval  of  granite,  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  strikes  of  the  ImhU  of  slate.  2,  The 
elviin  ,por|>hyrv’)  courses,  which  traverse  alike  the  granite 
and  the  strata  disturbed  with  it.  3. The  east  and  west  .sv  stems 
of  veins.  4.  The  system  (indistinctly  traced)  of  east  and 
west  clay -slides ; and  adding  to  them  the  north  ami  south 
traps,  civans.  cross  courses,  and  flukans,  wesec  clearly  how 
many  and  various  have  been  the  fracture.s  and  fissures,  and 
how  complicated  the  conditions  under  which  these  fissures 
were  stored  with  their  contents.  ^VhBt  was  the  agency  by 
which  this  was  accompUshed  ? 

Werner  ; ITbP  believe<i  that  fissnrc.s  were  filled /rom 
abot'r,  by  precipitations  of  earthy  and  metallic  salts  held 
in  toluhon  by  «*u/er.  As  some  of  the  substances  common 
in  niincml  veins  are  not  knovrii  to  be  soluble  in  water, 
separnt<‘ly  or  in  combination,  we  can  dv  adopt  this  view 
upon  the  supposition  that  the  cnstnlliAations  in  veins  are 
the  result  of  double  deconi{H>s!tions  in  the  liquid:  nor 
even  with  this  aid  is  the  process  at  all  dear  by  which  the 
metallic  ma.sm>s  were  fomicd. 

Ix-hman  had  previously  ;l7o3'j  introduced  the  notion  of 
sublimed  rujKiurs  ki\A  exliaJations  ; and  if  we  believe  that 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  ga.<  was  abundant  in  these,  the 
formation  of  sulphuret.s  from  salts  of  lead,  copper,  &c. 
might  liecome  a jKWaihle  case,  -\eckcr  revived  this  idea. 
itt'tnl.  S-M\  AbsfnirU,  l>vf2.)  Dr.  Hutton  and  Playfair 
niaintain^  that  the  vein-sjiars  and  inetalHc  ores  were 
injected  into  lis-^ures.  not  in  a slate  of  solution  in  wafer, 
but  in  a state  of iAroug/t  b^al.  They  wete  a soil 
of  mutHlliferous  dykes. 

In  consequence  of  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Fox.  which 
show  in  certain  ca&c»  the  passage  of  oleclriejil  curients 
between  dilferent  parts  of  the  metal iil'erous  veins  of  Corn- 
wall, ami  an  augnumtation  oftempcniture  in  them  a.s  we 
(leM’end  Into  the  earth,  a fourth  gcneial  view  has  gmdually 
and  obiicurciy  grown  up  to  importance.  In  tliis  view  idrr- 
tru'ul  furcfis  are  appealed  to  for  determining  the  deposition 
ol  matter  brought  into  the  fissures  by  water  operating  on 
metallic  aggregations,  at  great  depths  and  under  consider- 
able heat.  Suoli  heated  waters  would  circulate  upwards  and 
downward*  in  the  open  spaces  of  the  rocks:  in  the  upper 
parts  oi  the  fis.'mres  they  would  be  cooled,  and  might 
di' posit  parts  of  their  dissolved  contents:  these  would  be 
aniinged  by  electrical  affinities  under  the  influence  of  the 
various  nature,  direction,  and  fissuring  of  the  rocks. 

Such  affinities  might  be  dependent  on  lornl  eUctrical 
rurrenis,  generated  by  the  local  differences  of  the  rocks 
n;ul  minerals,  or  on  the  gruerul  terrmlrial  cun-vuts  which 
govern  common  magnetism,  or  on  a combination  or  oppo- 
sition of  these.  Under  any  circurastances,  evidence  of 
these  genfral  eurrints  must  be  looked  for  in  the  gerrero.' 
pbenoui*!na,  and  the  Inrai  currents  must  be  sought  in  the 
/tfCiil  j^bcnumfva.  Adopting  this  theory  at  lca.st  partially 
true,  we  may  venture  to  refer  to  general  currents  iJie  re- 
markable fact  of  llie  frequent  arrangement  of  metals  in 
enst  and  wcht  veins,  or  in  veins  pointing  a little  north  or  a 
little  south  of  ea.vf  and  we.st ; for  within  such  litnils  in 
Knropean  and  Mexican  latitudes  these  general  electrical 
currcnla  may  be  conceived  to  pa*^a,  vaiying  mo.4  in  Europe, 
according  a*  the  polarities  varied  from  lime  to  time.  We 
may  refer  to  local  currents  the  hiuitalion  (which  is  seldom 
really,  though  often  in  nppeartmee,  nrbitrar)  i of  the  me- 


tallic contents  of  a vein  to  particular  adjacent  rocks,  to 
particular  oblique  parallel  snoots  or  pipes,  to  particular 
fcules  or  ends  of  a vein,  to  particular  dcjiths,  or  particular 
nidiform  masse*.  To  a succession  of  such  oi>cmtions  we 
may  refer  tlie  successive  vertical  lamination  of  several 
sorts  of  crystals  fluor,  carbonate  of  ban  leii,  leadH*rc,  blonde, 
4cc.)  in  the  same  vein;  and  after  a prineii»al  vein  was 
partinliy  filled,  we  muy  conceive  without  difficulty  the 
dci>o»itlon  of  nearly  similar  content*  in  neighbouring 
figure*  or  Joints,  or  even  closed  cavities,  if  these  should 
then  become  the  lines  of  ca»ie.st  electrical  conduction. 

The  reader  will  find  a comprehensive  view  of  this  hypo- 
thesis comjvarcd  with  characteristic  phenomena  in  the 
Ortlnance  Kejiort  on  Dover  and  Cornwall.  Indeed  anv- 
thing  approaching  to  the  strict  and  severe  procc»*  of 
deductive  reasoning  from  known  physical  truths,  applied 
to  conditions  like  those  ascertained  in  the  districts  of 
Cornwall  ami  Aldstone  Moor,  has  been  hardly  atteuipted 
elsewhere.  Vet  the  occasion  is  favourable,  bir  H.  Dc  la 
Heche  lia-s  embodied  a vast  mass  of  available  results  in 
the  Ueport  alreaily  quoted.  Mr.  Fox  lia.s  expcrimentaJly 
almost  made  minerel  veins  by  imitating  the  natural  arrange- 
ments of  the  rock*  of  Cornwall : the  electrotype  process  is 
daily  leveahng  new  and  unex|>ected  phenomemi  of  elec- 
trical transfer  under  manageable  conditions;  and  there  arc 
tlu'Mi*  great  indiu-cmcnta  for  an  earnest  general  investiga- 
tion of  the  whole  subject,  that  in  the  first  place  crys- 
tallography and  the  doctrincB  of  molecular  forces  would 
assuredly  be  advanced  by  it ; and,  what  is  still  more  im- 
portant. laws  of  judgment  and  practice  in  mining  operations 
would  1h‘  satisfactorily  established  and  confidently  apjilit'd 
to  ca»cs  entirely  beyond  the  range  of  ordinary  expeiience. 
We  must  however  caution  the  reader  who  prefers  this  new 
view  of  the  origin  of  veins  against  any  contemptuous  dis- 
regard of  the  opinions  of  Werner,  Irchman,  and  Hutton, 
on  the  ground  of  special  difficulties  in  regard  to  solutions 
in  water,  sublimations  of  vapours,  or  i^eous  fusions  of 
minerals.  Tliere  is  abundance  of  facts  known  to  rwlcem 
their  speculations  from  a hasty  charge  of  absurdity  ; llicre 
are  many  insulated  facts  which  seem  to  agree  with  them  : 
and  at  all  events  the  descriptions  furnished  by  Pryce, 
Werner,  Carnc,  Fournat.  Fox,  Hemvood,  Taylor,  and  De  la 
Bcche,  must  be  carefully  and  respectfully  considered,  and 
combined  with  the  general  laws  of  the  earth's  structure 
and  established  principles  of  physics,  before  tee  can  boait 
(f  a theory  of  mineral  reins. 

(See  further — Prj'ce,  Miueralagia  Cortiuhiensis  ; ^Ver- 
ner,  On  I'eins,  17dl — Englisli  edition,  IKK);  Hawkins, 
Came.  Davy,  and  others,  in  Transactions  of  the  (Jeoiogical 
i^icietij  of  Orrmrnll ; Williams’s  Mineral  Kingdom  ; 
Founiet,  in  D’-AubuiwHSirs  Iwenlogy.  vol.  Hi.;  Fox.  in 
Proc>‘edings  (f  Polytechnic  iktciety : Hemvood  and  Necker, 
in  /tbslraris  of  iieu]og.cal  ^>ciety  of  London,  1KK2  : Taylor, 
in  Hejiort  to  liriftsh  Association,  IKId ; Becqucrel,  Traite 
(f liter triritr,  \aXi;  Murchison's  Silurian  System;  Phil- 
lips, in  I.Ardner's  Cyrlofxedia.  1H39 ; De  la  Beche,  Ord- 
nance Ihport  on  Cornwall,  Devon,  and  West  Somerset, 
IKK).) 

VELANI,  or  VAI.ONIA.  [Qukhcvs,  p.  214  ] 

VKLATKS.  ['irkiiiMB.K,  vol.  xxv.,  p.  3K).] 

VELAY,  or  \ KlJ.AI,  LE,  one  of  the  provinces  of  the 
government  of  I..anguedoc  in  Fiance.  It  was  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Le  Forez,  a 9ubdiv^^^on  of  the  government  of 
Le  Lyonais  ; on  the  eo-st  and  south  by  I.e  Vivarais,  or  Vi- 
varez,  and  on  the  south-west  by  !.<*  (irv  nudan,  both  provinces 
of  I.angm>doc  : and  on  the  north-west  by  Auvergne.  It  is 
now  wholly  included  in  the  department  of  Haute  Loire, 
under  which  it  is  described.  [UmtK,  Hautk.]  We 
have  here  only  to  notice  tlwt  the  geological  fcaturr’S  of 
this  district  and  those  of  the  adjacent  tracts,  comprehended 
in  the  province  of  Vivarais  (now  the  department  of  Ar- 
d^che  arc  very  similar,  consisting  of  a high  table-land  of 
primitive  rocks. such  as  granite,  gneiss,  mica-slate,  bic.,  in- 
termingled with  volcanic  formations  vyhich  conrtitute  huge 
mountain-masses,  and  overlaid  towards  the  deep  valley  of 
the  llhiine,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Lc  Vivarais.  by  a rwl-sand- 
stone.  probably  corresjiomling  to  the  old  red-sandstone  of 
England;  by  the  carbunilcrmis  rocks,  and  the  Jura  lime- 
stone: and  msonie  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Ikjire  by  tertiary 
formiMions.  nie  volcanic  formation»art‘  considered  by  Mr. 
S:-rope  tu  belonging  to  two  distinct  periwU  : those  of  the 
first  period  having  lK*cn  pioduced  by  volcanoes  in  habitual 
activity,  vvhich  had  si’veialiy  u sinjjle  focus  of  activity,  and 
lorincd  in  consequence  a lew  distinct  and  lofty  mouiitam- 
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ffrmips ; llwsc  of  the  secoml  period  bcinir  scattered  over  a 
UrRtTsiirface,  and  appearinff  to  have  rfaultcd  IVom  a serioa 
of  single  eruptions  successively  occumnj;  at  different 
points.  Mount  Mezonc,  one  of  the  great  centres  of  vol- 
canic action  in  the  first  |)crind,  is  on  the  south-eastern 
border  of  Le  Wday,  towards  Le  Vivamis.  Velay  de- 
rives its  name  from*  the  Vellavi,  the  Celtic  nation  by  whom 
it  was  inhabited.  Ia' ?uy  was  its  ehief  town.  [Prv,  Lk.] 
^Scropc's  Mr'moir  on  the’Gi^olosv  of  Central  Frnnee.') 

viin..\'zguKZ,  dik'co  uomiiGUKZ  ih:  silva  y. 

Vclizquez  was  l)orn  at  Seville,  and  baptized  there  June  G, 
I5GG.  His  parents,  on  the  father's  side,  were  of  Portu- 
guese origin.  Having  manifested,  while  yet  a child,  a de- 
cided turn  for  drawing,  he  was  placed  under  Francisco 
Htrrera  el  Viejo.  Xliis  master,  harsh,  violent,  and  ex- 
travagant as  a man,  wa.s  an  artist  of  great  native  power, 
boldness,  and  originality ; his  paintings  were  tnie  expo- 
nents of  his  character.  He  first  broke  down  the  timid  and 
conventional  style  of  the  Sevillians,  who  hitherto  liad  fol- 
lowed in  the  manner  of  the  Italiaiw ; to  obtain  effects  tnie 
to  nature  was  his  ambition,  and  forthisend  he  despised  means 
and  materials  alike,  working  with  the  coarsest  colours,  and 
using  brushes  of  an  unusual  length.  Tlie  principles  of  his 
method  and  handling  are  to  be  traced  in  allihe  works  of 
his  pupil,  improved  indeed  by  a higher  quality  of  touch 
and  intention.  Velazquez,  who  was  of  a gentle  disposi- 
tion, was  driven  by  ill  usage  from  this  studio,  and  entered 
that  of  Francisco  Pacheco,  who  was  the  very'  opposite  of 
Herrera.  This  feeble  creature  of  rules  was  cold  in  colour 
and  commonplace  in  conception,  yet  learned  in  the  theory 
of  art,  and  better  known  by  the  works  ol  his  pen  than  of 
his  pencil : he  exercised  no  influence  whatever  over  the 
,t,i«  of  his  scholar,  who  soon  discovered  that  his  new  mas- 
ter could  not  give  him  that  which  he  felt  was  wanting. 
.\fler  five  years'  nominal  instruction,  Velizauez  married 
Juana,  Pacfieco's  daughter  ; and  this  explains  ni.s  long  con- 
tinuance under  an  otherwise  unprofitable  roof.  Disap- 
pointed in  his  master,  and  thrown  on  himself,  the  young 
artist  lurmnl  to  Nature  for  his  guide,  and  he  followed  her 
faithfully  to  the  end.  He  procured  a peasant  lad  for  a 
model,  and  paintevl  him — his  commonplace  forms,  rags, 
and  nakedness,  under  every  aspect  and  attitude.  Neces- 
sity thus  did  for  him  whiit  choice  hail  done  for  Caravaggio, 
the  k>ader  of  the  naturalist  school  in  Italy,  who,  in  opjtosi- 
lion  to  the  classicists,  painted  men  and  things  as  they  were, 
rather  than  m they  ought  to  be : preferring  the  forcible,  ! 
cft'ective,  and  even  the  low,  if  real,  to  the  refined,  ideal  and 
)»oetical.  The  early  impression  made  on  V'eU'izrpiez  was 
deep  and  indelible  ; it  became  the  blemish  of  his  style  ; 
it  btasH'd  the  man  throughout  life,  aud  warped  him  from 
U.afTaeUe  and  Michael  Angelo  to  Ribera  and  Stanzioni. 
The  study  of  this  plebeian  model  was  moreover  cognate  to 
the  process  which  Herrera  find  adopted  for  himself,  and  | 
then  pointed  out  to  all  hU  scholars.  It  forms  a peculiarity 
in  the  system  of  the  great  school  of  Seville,  and  especially 
in  Velazquez  and  Murillo,  two  of  its  brightest  ornaments  ; 
they  were  taught  to  draw’  and  to  colour  at  the  same  time, 
beginning  with  subjects  of  still-life,  and  those  the  most 
urdinar>‘,  such  as  meat,  vcgetaldcs,  ami  kitchen  utensils: 
hence  tlie  generic  term  Hodegones,  by  which  they  are  still 
known.  Thus  Velazquez  obtained  an  early  mastery  over 
luH  materiaU,  a habit  of  close  imitation,  and  a maiwcllous 
power  of  representing  nature  ami  texture.  His  first  at- 
tempts  at  pictures,  properly  sj>eaking,  were  either  copies  j 
from  Ribera,  or  compositions  painted  with  his  deculcd  j 
and  hard  outline,  and  his  strongly  cuntra.«>tcd  lights  and 
shadosYS.  His  pirtures  of  this  period  are  very  scart^e ; 
many  probably  exist,  but  remain  unknown  from  being 
Mcnbed  to  other  artists.  Tlie  .Adoration  of  the  Shepherds, 
now  in  the  Ix)uvre,  is  the  earliest  of  his  undoubted  pro- 
ductions, ami  it  is  nothing  more  than  a copy  from  Spagno- 
ietto. 

Arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-throe,  some  paintings  of 
liUis  Tristan,  whos<'  style  was  a compound  of  Titian  and 
KI  Greco,  inspired  ^'ehaquez  with  a Imniing  desire  to  see 
the  works  of  these  ami  other  ma.stcra.  and  he  left  Seville 
for  Madrid  in  the  spring  of  lG22 : he  was  welcomeil  by 
Don  Juan  Fonseca  and  other  Sevillians,  who  were  settled  ; 
in  the  CHpital.  who  laTncnded  their  countr)'man  with  that 
spirit  of  localism  ami  clanship  which  is  the  characteristic  ' 
of  all  .Spaniaixls.  Velazquez,  having  painted  the  portrait 
of  the  poet  Gongnra,  which  was  a commission  from  Pa- 
checo, returned  to  Seville ; meanwhile  the  influence  of 
P.  C.,  No.  IG^W. 


FonM*ea  was  not  idle,  and  the  young  man  was  recalled  to 
Madrid,  the  next  year,  by  the  *('onde  Ruque  dc  Olivares, 
the  ruler  of  Spain,  who  was  to  Philip  IV.  what  Bucking- 
ham was  to  our  Charles  I.,  prime  minister  of  the  tastes 
and  pleasures  of  lus  master.  Velfizquez,  having  painted 
the  great  man’s  portrait,  stepped  at  once  into  fame  and 
fashion,  which  never  deserted  him  during  his  long  career 
of  prosperity.  He  maintained  by  merit  the  start  which 
was  procureil  by  favour;  nor  can  there  be  a greater  proof 
of  the  high  decree  of  excellence  to  which  he  had  already 
arrived  than  his  immediate  success. 

Philip  I\'„  a true  judge  of  art.  on  seeing  the  portrait  of 
the  favourite,  sat  at  once  for  his  own.  At  this  the  critical 
moment  of  his  fortunes  the  young  artist  put  forth  all  his 
strength.  The  picture  was  exhibited  in  Madrid,  near  the 
steps  of  San  Fciip&;  and  there,  in  the  open  air,  did  Ve- 
lizquez.  like  the  painters  of  Greece,  listen  to  the  praises 
of  a delighterl  public.  He  was  forthwith  appointc'd  the 
court  painter;  and  Philip,  apeiiig  Alexander,  according  to 
the  story  in  Horace,  ordained  tliat  none  but  this  new 
.Apelles  should  portray  him.  The  necessity  of  frequently 
painting  the  * toolish*  hanging  of  the  nether  lip  ’ of  thni 
dull  ungainly  Austrian  and  his  family  was  little  catculated 
to  coirect  a tendency  to  unworthy  form,  which  was  engen- 
dered the  ordinaiy  mode!  of  his  early  studies.  This 
was  again  fixed  by  the  constant  introduction  of  hideous 
dwarfs,  those  abortions  of  nature,  and  playthings  of  the 
kings  and  princes  of  Spain. 

Meanwhile  the  more  he  painted,  the  more  Velazquez 
^yas  honoured  by  bis  own  and  foreign  princes,  and  par- 
ticularly by  our  Charles  I.,  who  was  at  Madrid  in  1G23. 
His  portrait,  begun  by  Velizquez,  was  never  finished,  and 
has  unfortunately  been  lost.  Another  illustrious  visitor 
soon  after  became  his  friend,  Rubens,  who  arrived  at 
Madrid,  August  6,  IG2S,  rather  in  the  character  of  a diplo- 
matist than  a painter  ; indeed  he  a.ssociatcd  with  none  of 
the  artists  except  Velazquez.with  whom  alone  he  went  to  the 
Escurial.  Rubens  left  Madrid,  April  28,  1629,  and  although 
ho  was  constantly  painting  during  his  sojourn,  he  wrought 
no  change  either  m composition  or  colouring  in  Veldz- 
quez,  who  was  accustomed  to  look  at  natqre  with  his  own 
eves  and  not  through  those  of  other  men ; nor  indeed  had 
tfie  gorgeous  tints  and  flabby  fleshiness  of  the  Fleming 
anything  in  common  with  the  sober  draperies  of  the 
sinewy  Castilian  : it  was  the  barb  of  Arabia  compared  to 
a cart-mare  of  Flanders. 

V'elfizqucz  at  last  obtained  the  royal  permission  to  go 
to  Italy,  amt  he  einbarkeil  at  Barcelona,  August  10,  1029. 
He  visited  Venice,  Ferrara,  and  Home,  being  everywhere 
rt’celved  in  an  artisticnl  triumph.  Uiban  VIII.  assigned  to 
him  an  apartment  in  the  Vatican,  where  he  diligcnllv 
copied  Ibinhaei  and  Michael  Angelo;  but  neither  the 
grandiose  design  and  sublimity  of  the  one,  nor  the  senti- 
ment and  iileal  beauty  of  the  other,  ever  produced  the 
slightest  cliangc  in  the  Spaniard's  style.  Imteed.  like  our 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  he  felt  and  studied  their  brightness 
without  ever  reflecting  in  his  own  works  one  single  ray. 
VeUizqucz,  like  his  friend  Lope  de  Vega,  held  up  the 
mirror  to  his  own  age  alone ; ho  called  up  no  recollec- 
tions of  the  past,  borrowed  from  no  other  period  or 
countrv',  and  none  can  claim  anything  back  from  him  ; all 
was  his  own,  original,  national,  and  idiosyncratic  ; and  ho 
shrunk  from  any  change  by  which  loss  might  be  risked. 
The  Spaniard  is  neither  a friend  to  the  fonrigiier  nor  to 
his  innovations.  Nor  svaa  Italy  then  what  she  had  been  ; 
the  prestige  of  her  example  had  passed  away  with  the  age 
of  I-co  X.,  and  the  vitality  of  her  soil  for  new  excellence 
was  dull  when  compared  to  the  fierce  energy  of  uiiex- 
liausted  .Spain,  tlien  starling  into  a life  of  her  own.  VC- 
1, izqnez  and  Murillo  were  destined  to  revive  the  arts,  which 
declined  in  Italy,  as  Seneca,  Martial,  and  Lucan  had  re- 
newinl  the  literature  of  Rome  in  her  period  of  decay. 

From  the  Vatican  Velazquez  removed  to  the  Villa  de* 
Medici,  but  falling  a victim  to  malaria,  was  soon  carrier! 
down  an  invalid  to  the  Piazza  de  Spagna  below,  and  loilgcd 
in  the  palace  of  the  Cond^  de  Monterey,  the  ambawidor 
of  Sjrain.  Tlie  ambo-ssador  was  a patron  of  art  and 
artists,  both  from  real  taste  and  the  diplomatic  anxiety  to 
second  the  ruling  object  of  his  king.  He  watched  over 
his  patient  and  restored  him  to  health.  VelAzquez  re- 
mained a year  in  Rome ; he  only  sent  home  two  original 
pictures,  his  Jacob  with  the  Cfamient  of  Joseph,’ and 
Apollo  at  the  Forge  of  Vulcan ; l>o}h  arc  now  at  Madrid, 
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And  in  spite  of  much  truth,  character,  and  powerful  painl- 
in?.  are  »ingtilariy  marked  with  most  orthnary  forms.  The 
children  of  Jacob  are  the  kinsmen  of  the  model  peasant, 
and  Vulcan  U a mere  farrier,  and  his  aasistants  bmwny 
Oallicians.  It  would  seem  that  the  Spaniard,  to  prove  his 
independence,  had  lowered  his  lowest  transcript  of  nature 
to  brave  the  ideal  and  di%ino  under  the  shadow  of  Raphael 
lumself. 

From  Rome  he  passed  to  Naples,  then  a Spanish  pos- 
Acseion,  where  he  felt  at  home  amid  the  woras  of  Cara* 
vaffifio,  Stanzioni,  and  Ribera.  With  Ribera,  his  coun- 
ti^-man,  he  lived  in  closest  intimacy,  preferrin;j  however  to 
hw  harder  style  and  blood-boltered  subjects  the  flowing 
touch  and  cheerful  composition  of  Stanzioni,  between 
whose  stvlc  and  his  own  the  resemblance  cannot  be  mis- 
taken. ’This  oitist,  called  in  Spain  el  Caballero  Maximo, 
was  the  ty]>c*  of  the  Hisiiano-N’capolitan  school ; many  of 
his  finest  pictures  were  purchased  by  Velazquez  for 
Philip  IV,,  and.  hung  as  they  are  near  his  own  in  the 
galiory  cf  Madiid,  abound  in  analogies  of  touch  and 
method. 

^■elJlZquer  returned  to  Madrid  early  in  IKtl,  and  being 
necessary  to  the  anui.scment  of  his  patron  found  himself 
not  forgotten : the  king,  with  a fidelity  which  wa.s  no  part 
of  his  nature,  had  never  during  his  absence  sat  to  any 
other  painter.  Pltilip,  imitating  Urban  VIU.,  gave  him  a 
painting-ioom  in  the  palace,  and  came  daily  to  watch  his 
pn»gress. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Austrian  dynasty  that  tliey 
relaxed  in  favour  of  the  fine  arts  the  rigid  ceremonial  of 
Spanish  etiijueUe.  Charles  V.  made  a friend  of  Titian  ; and 
lAiilip  II.,  of  Herrera  the  architect.  Velizqtiez  now 
jiainted  the  magnificent  equestrian  portrait  of  Pnilip  IV., 
from  which  the  great  car>’er  Montanez  made  a model  in 
wood,  in  onler  to  be  sent  to  Florence,  where  it  was  ca»t  in 
bronze  by  Pedro  Tacca,  and  now  exists  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Riien  Retiro,  The  success  led  to  new  honours:  Ve- 
Uzquez  was  apptunted  to  an  office  about  the  kings  person, 
and  in  that  capacity  followed  Philip  into  Aragon  ami 
Catalonia  in  KH.'J  and  1044.  The  former  of  these  years 
witnes-sed  the  diilriace  of  the  (‘onde  Duque,  to  whom, 
although  fallen,  Velazquez  had  the  boldness  to  continue 
to  show  respect ; nor  did  Philip  I\‘.  resent  this  uncourlicr- 
hkf  gratitude.  In  November.  104H.  VclAzqucz  made  a 
second  journey  into  Italy,  in  order  to  purchase  modern 
pictures  for  the  king,  and  procure  moulds  from  the  best  an- 
liqiie  fctatueg  for  a projecled  academy.  He  embarked  at 
Malaga,  landcnl  at  Genoa,  passed  rapidly  to  Milan,  Veniee. 
FloriMiee,  and  Parma,  and  thence  hastened  to  embrace  his 
wcli-beloved  Ribeia  at  Naples.  Returning  to  Home  he 
wa-s  presented  to  Innocent  X.,  whose  portrait  he  painted, 
which  is  now  the  gem  of  the  Doria  collection,  and  the  only 
real  specimen  of  his  art  in  Rome.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Si.  Luke.  He  remained  in 
Italy  almost  a year,  purchasing  rather  tlian  jminling  pic- 
tures, and  busy  with  his  casts  from  Greek  sculpture.  He 
fully  felt  the  value  of  exquisite  form,  of  which  he  had 
known  the  want ; and  ever  in  after-life  strongly  urged  all 
young  artists,  Murillo  particularly,  to  complete  their 
studies  in  Italy,  Spain  always  was.  and  is,  very  defi- 
cient in  fine  antique  marbles,*  for  which  the  Spaniards 
have  little  ta-ste.  Their  eluiixh  preferrwl  the  relic  of  a 
monk  to  a statue  by  Phidias,  in  which  they  only  saw  a 
jiagan  idol.  Their  Inquisition  persecuted  nudity,  the 
CMcnco  of  Greek  ait,  anti  employed  artists  to  clothe  the 
lea>t  exposure  cither  in  painting  or  sculpture ; heiu-c  the 
draped  character  of  the  Si>anish  school,  of  which  tlie 
clerg}’  have  been  the  best  patrons,  not  for  the  sake  of  art, 
but  as  a means  of  extending  their  own  influence.  Paint- 
ing took  the  veil  of  the  mm.  Sculpture  the  cowl  of  the 
monk;  but  Philip,  lax  and  voluptuous,  protected  the 
licence  of  Greece  and  Italy,  and  ^ elftzquez  felt  that  liie 
<4iancc  might  never  recur:  the  casts  were  made,  which 
after  the  king's  death  were  neglected,  injured,  and  finally 
Jost. 

Vel&zqucz  returned  to  Madrid  in  June,  IGiil.  He  was 
now  in  hi.s  full  power,  and  painted  Ins  finest  pictures.  In 
16.%  he  i-eceived  the  mueh-r-oveted  croas  of  Santiago, 
which  the  king  drew  in  with  his  own  Imnd  on  a portrait  of 
Vel&zquoz.  painted  by  the  artist  himself.  The  nobles  rc- 
wnted  this  nroianation  of  a decoration  given  hitherto  only 
to  high  birth ; nor  were  the  difficulties  removed  without  a 
papal  diapensaliou  and  a royal  grant  of  Hidalguia. 


About  this  time  Vel&zquez  was  raised  to  the  lucrative 
and  honourable  post  of  Aposentador  Mayor.  His  dutic'a 
were  to  superintend  the  |>ersonal  lodgment  of  the  king 
during  his  Ircqucnt  migrations.  This  much-envied  office 
robbed  Vel&z(|uez  of  his  time,  precious  to  art,  and  even- 
tually of  life  itself.  He  was  sent  in  ICOD  to  prepare  the 
royal  quarters  during  the  journey  from  Madrid  through 
the  ill-provided  Castries  to  the  Bidassoa.  He  erected  on 
the  Island  of  Pheasants  the  temporal)'  saloons  wherein  the 
conferences  were  held  which  terminated  in  the  marriage 
of  the  Infanta  Maria  Teresa  with  Ix)ui»  XIV.,  a union 
fatal  to  the  future  weal  and  independence  of  Spain  as  to 
Vel&zquez,  who  here  appeared  almost  for  the  IoaI  time, 
remarkable  among  the  noble  crow  d for  his  tasteful  cos- 
tume and  arrangenicnl  of  diamonds.  He  returned  to 
Madrid,  July  31,  worn  with  over-fatigue  in  preparations 
which  any  lord  of  the  bedchamber  might  have  superin- 
tended. lie  died  one  week  afterwards,  on  the  7tii  of 
August,  1600,  and  was  buried  with  great  pomp  in  the 
church  of  San  Juan.  In  seven  days  his  wife,  broken- 
hearted at  his  loss,  followed  her  gentle  and  excellent  hus- 
band, and  was  laid  by  his  side  in  the  same  grave.  No 
mommient  has  ever  been  erected  to  her  greatest  artist  by 
Spain,  always  ungrateful  to  thane  wlio  have  served  her  the 
best ; nor  did  the  influence  of  Velazquez  survive  him  ; hu 
pupils  and  imitators  were  few.  Spain  was  hastening  raj,ddly 
to  ncr  fall,  which  was  consummated  by  the  Bourbon  suc- 
cession, when  French  toates  were  substituted  for  Simuisli 
in  art  and  literature. 

Such  is  the  unimportant  biography  of  a man  wlm^ 
name  is  now'  immoilal,  of  whom,  like  Lope  dc  V'cga,  all 
talk  familiarly,  although  most  impeifectly  acquainted 
with  his  real  works.  His  genuine  and  finest  works  re- 
main at  Madrid  ; in  other  cities  of  Spain  they  are  quite  as 
rare  as  in  every  other  pail  of  the  world  ; and  the  reasun» 
are  obvious.  Velazquez  commenced  his  career  as  painter 
to  the  king ; he  rarely  condescended  to  work  lor  the 
Church  or  private  patrons  ; all  his  great  piclim‘s  were  lhu» 
monopolized,  and  hung  in  the  royal  palaces  ai^l  these  were 
inaccessible  to  nurcUiuera,  and  seldom  seen  even  by  the 
few  travellcra  who  visited  Spain.  Neither  were  they  scat- 
tered abroad  in  the  wreck  wliich  ensued  at  the  Freneh  in- 
vasion. In  the  univerwri  rapine,  by  wliich  the  works  of 
many  Spanish  artists,  whose  name.s  pieiiiuusly  were  almost 
unknown  in  EurojH*,  were  first  ushered  into  notice,  Ve- 
Uzquez  formed  an  exception.  His  jiaintings  hanging  in 
myal  residences  were  respected  even  by  luarshals,  as  pass- 
ing willi  the  crown  from  the  legitimate  dynasty  tothe  in- 
trusive. Tw  o only  were  sent  to  rai  is,  and  these  were  the 
Jai'ub  and  the  Philip  IV.  on  horseback,  pictures  selected 
more  from  their  historical  than  intrinsic  interest.  In  truth 
the  French  noer  have  appreciated  Velazquez  ; a taste  de- 
piavcd  by  the  vain  tinsel  of  the  empirical,  unnatural  David, 
could  nut  feel  the  grave  reiwse  and  sober  simplicity  of  the 
proud  Spaiiiaixi.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  Vel&zuuez 
without  going  to  Madrid  ; on  seeing  him  in  this,  the  riclu*»l 
gallery  in  the  whole  world,  the  first  impression  of  liUmas- 
ciriinc  power  and  universality  of  talent  is  irreiaslible  : it  is 
the  reality  more  than  the  imitation  of  life  and  nature,  and 
in  every  varied  form.  He  is  the  Shaks}>eie  of  his  art ; a 
Proteus.  Grievous  is  the  error  of  those  who  suppose  him 
only  to  he  the  poilrait-painter  of  sallow  mustacluorJ 
Spaniards  in  biaek  cloaks.  There  is  no  branch  of  the  art, 
except  the  ni.'uine,  which  he  has  not  pursued,  and  he  at- 
tained almost  equal  excellence  in  all. 

His  portraits  UsifRe  description  and  praise ; they  imut 
be  seen  : he  elevated  that  humble  branch  to  the  dignity  of 
history.  Ho  drew  the  minds  of  men  : they  live,  breatlic, 
and  .Hcera  ready  to  walk  out  of  the  frames.  His  power  of 
painting  circutnambient  air,  his  knowledge  of  lineal  an<i 
aerial  uerspeclive,  the  gradation  of  tones  in  light,  shadow, 
ami  colour,  give  an  absolute  concavity  to  the' flat  surface 
of  his  canvas ; we  look  into  space,  into  a room,  into  the 
reflection  of  a mirror.  Tlie  treshries,s,  individuality,  and 
identity  of  every  person  are  quite  stoitHng ; nor  can  we 
doubt  the  anecdote  related  of  Philiu  IV.,  who,  nustaking 
for  the  man  the  porlraitof  Admiral  Pareja  in  a dark  corner 
of  Velazquez's  room,  exclaimed,  he  had  been  ordered  to 
sea,  • \\  hat  ? still  here  ?'  After  a few  days  spent  in  the  gal- 
lery of  Madrirl,  we  fancy  tliat  we  have  nctually  been 
AC({uaiiitcd  with  the  royal  family  and  court  of  that  day.  and 
(hat  vve  have  lived  with  them.  None  perhaps  nut  a 
Spaniard  could  so  truly  paint  the  Castilian.  Velazquei 
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wan  Ihe  Van«lj  ck  of  Madrid.  He  caught  the  high-bred 
look  of  Iho  Hidalgo,  his  grave  demeanour  and  severe  cos- 
tume, with  an  excellence  eaual  to  his  Flemish  rival,  dift’er- 
ingonly  in  degree ; he  was  less  fortunate  in  model.  Van- 
dyke, like  Zeuxis,  had  the  selection  of  the  most  beauteous 
forms,  faces,  and  apparel,  in  the  English  court  of  Charles, 
w hich  he  was  created  expreswly  to  delineate,  with  his  clear, 
silver}',  and  transparent  tones,  his  elegant  aristocratic  air, 
those  delicate  skins,  and  tapering  lingers  which  are  never 
seen  in  coarae,  tawny  Spain  ; nor  did  Velazquez  ever  con- 
descend to  flatter  even  royalty: — honesty  was  his  policy. 

Courts  could  not  make  a courtier  of  his  practical  genius, 
which  saw  everything  as  it  really  was,  and  his  hand,  that 
obeyed  bis  inteliuct.  gave  the  exact  form  and  pressure  : he 
rarely  refined.  He  did  not  stoop  to  conciliate  and  woo 
his  spectator.  Thus  even  when  displca.«cd  with  repulsive 
subjects,  we  submit  to  the  power  of  a master-mind  dis- 
plau'd  in  the  representation. 

His  Infantes  arc  often  booby-faced,  and  his  Infantas 
mealv ; for  the  royal  originals  were  made,  not  by  him,  but 
by  N'aturc’s  jounieymen : still  they  are  real  beings,  not  con- 
venlional ; they  are  flesh  and  blood,  our  fellow-creatures, 
and  with  them  therefore  we  sympathize.  Their  costume, 
whether  of  the  court  or  the  chase,  is  equally  true  ; and 
they  Wear  their  clothes  with  ease  and  fitness,  not  like 
the  Amoy  masquerade  of  an  imaginative  painter,  stuck 
on  a stifr  lay-flgure,  but  the  cverj’-day  dresses  of  living 
flexible  bodies  underneath.  Velazquez  was  inferior  to 
Vandyck  in  representing  female  beauty;  for  he  had 
nut  his  advantages : the  Oriental  jealousy  of  the  Spaniard 
revolted  at  any  female  portraiture,  and  still  more  at 
any  display  of  heautoous  form:  tlie  royal  ladies,  almost 
the  only  exception,  were  unworthy  models,  while  the 
use  of  rouge  disfigured  their  faces,  and  the  enormous 
petticoats  masked  their  proportions.  Vel&zqucz  was 
emphatically  a man,  and  the  painter  of  men.  He  was 
aware  of  his  strength  and  weakness  : his  greatest  works— 
Ijls  Lanzas,  Ix»  Bebidores — have  no  women  in  them 
whatever  ; and  in  the  Ihlanderat^  a group  of  females,  he 
has  turned  aside  the  principal  head  in  the  foreground, 
leaving  it,  like  Timanthes,  to  be  supplied  by  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  s|>ectator.  He  was  moreover  a painter  only  of 
the  viable  tangible  beinm  on  earth,  not  the  mystical  glo- 
rified spirits  of  heaven : be  could  not  conceive  the  incon- 
ceivable, nor  define  the  indefinite.  He  required  to  touch 
licfore  he  could  believe — a fulcrum  for  his  mighty  lever : 
he  could  not  escape  from  humanity,  nor  soar  above  the 
clouds;  he  wa.s  somewhat  deficient  in  ‘creative  power:’ 
he  was  neither  a poet  nor  an  enthusiast ; Nature  wan  his 
guide,  truth  his  delight,  man  his  model.  No  Virgin  ever 
descended  into  his  studio;  no  cherubs  hovered  around  his 

Eallet:  he  did  not  work  for  priest  or  ecstatic  anchorite, 
ut  for  plumed  kings  and  nouted  knights ; hence  the 
neglect  and  partial  failure  of  his  holy  and  mjihological 
pictures — holy,  like  those  of  Caravaggio,  in  nothing  hut 
name : groups  rather  oi  low  life,  and  that  so  truly  painted, 
as  still  more  to  mar,  by  a treatment  not  in  harmony  with 
the  subject,  the  elevated  sentiment ; his  Mara  is  a mere 
porter;  his  demigods,  vulgar  Gallicians;  his  Virgin,  a 
Maritomes,  without  the  womanly  teiulemess  of  Murillo, 
the  unspotted  loveliness  of  Raphael,  or  the  serenity,  un- 
ruffled by  earthly  paisions,  of  the  antique.  He  inthcr 
lowered  heaven  to  earth,  tlian  raised  eaith  to  heaven.  His 

r>ictures  however  of  this  cla.ss  are  very'  few,  and  therein  is 
lis  marked  difference  from  all  other  Spanish  arlUtii,  who, 
painting  for  the  church,  comparatively  neglected  every- 
thing but  the  religious  and  legendary. 

Ill  things  mortal  and  touching  man  Vel&zquez  was  more 
tliaii  mortal : he  is  perfect  throughout,  whether  painting 
high  or  low.  rich  or  jmor,  young  or  old,  human,  animal,  or 
natural  objects.  His  dugs  arc  equal  to  Snyders ; liis 
chargers  to  Rubens — they  know  their  rider,  when  Ve- 
kizqiiez  descended  from  heroes,  his  beggars  and  urchins 
rivalled  Murillo : no  Teniers  or  Hogarth  ever  came  up  to 
the  waggish  wassail  of  his  drunkanls.  He  is  by  far  the 
first  landscape  painter  of  Spain : bis  scenes  are  full  of 
local  colour,  freshness,  and  daylight,  whether  verdurous 
court-like  aveaues  or  wild  rocky  solitudes : his  historical 
pictures  are  pearls  of  great  price  ; never  were  knights  and 
soldiers  so  painted  as  in  his  surrender  of  Breda. 

His  style  was  based  on  Herrera,  Caravaggio,  Ribera, 
and  Stanzioni ; a compound  of  all,  not  a servile  imitation 
of  any.  His  draw  ing  w as  admirable,  correct,  and  uncon- 


strained; his  master}' over  hU  materials  unequalled;  his 
colouring  was  clear  and  clean  ; he  seldom  used  mixed 
tints;  he  painted  with  long  hmshes,  and  often  as  coarsely 
as  floor-cloth ; but  the  eff'ects  when  seen  from  the  intended 
distance  were  magicaJ,  everything  coming  out  into  its 
proper  place,  form,  and  tone.  Yet  no  man  was  ever  more 
sparing  of  colour ; he  husbanded  his  w hites  and  even  his 
yoilows,  which  tell  up  sparkling  like  gold  on  his  under- 
toned backgrounds : these,  especially  in  his  landscapes, 
were  cool  greys,  skies,  and  misty  mornings — nature  seen 
with  the  intervention  of  air.  lie  painted  with  n rapid, 
flowing,  and  certain  brush,  vrith  that  case,  the  test  of  per- 
fection, that  aluiencG  of  art  and  effort,  which  made  all 
imagine  that  they  could  do  the  same — until  they  tried, 
failed,  and  despaired.  The  results  obtained  are  so  true 
to  nature,  that  first  beholders,  as  with  Raphael  at  the 
Vatican,  arc  sometimes  disappointed  that  there  is  nothing 
more.  He  was  above  all  tricks.  Tlicre  is  no  masking 
poverty  of  hand  or  mind  under  meretricious  glitter ; all  is 
sober,  real,  and  sterling.  He  conceived  his  idea,  worked 
it  rapidly  out,  taking  advantage  of  eveiyfhing  as  it  turned 
up,  correcting  and  improving  as  he  went  on,  knowing 
wiiat  he  wanted  and — which  few  do — when  he  hatl  got  it : 
then  he  left  off*,  and  never  frittered  away  his  brcmlth  or 
emphatic  effect  by  superfluous  finish  to  mere  accessories; 
these  were  dashed  in  cm  ijuatro  Mfri  — but  true,  fur  he 
never  put  brush  fo  canvas  without  an  intention  and  mean- 
ing. No  painter  was  ever  more  objective.  There  is  no 
showing  on  of  tlic  artist,  no  calling  attention  to  the  per- 
former's dexterity  : his  mind  was  in  his  subject,  inlownicli 
he  pa.ssed  his  whole  soul ; loving  art  for  itself,  without  one 
disturiiing  thought  of  self.  He  was  true  throughout  to 
Nature,  and  she  wa.s  tnie  to  him,  and  has  rewartkd  him 
with  immoitality,  which  she  confers  only  on  those  who 
worship  with  undivided  allegiance  at  hcrsfirine. 

ri  Van  Bermudez ; Pacheco ; Carducho ; Ponz ; Mengs.) 

VELE1.4,  an  antient  city  at  the  base  of  llie  Apennines, 
23i  miles  south  from  Piacenza  and  45  miles  from  Parma 
by  the  existing  roads.  VVleia  stamls  with  rt'gard  to  these 
two  cities  at  flic  apex  of  a triangle,  of  which  a line  drawn 
from  Parma  to  Piacenza  would  be  the  base. 

According  to  Bardetti,  the  population  of  this  part  of 
Italy  was  brought  under  the  Roman  dominion  in  a.d.c. 
595,  by  M.  Fufvius  Nobilior.  The  Ifihabitants  of  Veleia 
up  to  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  lived 
in  villages;  but  a town  was  formed  subsequently,  which 
became  a municipium,  probably  between  the  fourth  year 
of  the  reign  of  'Hberius  and  the  eighth  of  Vespasian.  The 
inscription  showing  that  Veleia  was  a municipality  reads— 


nASBIA.T.P  BASILLA  . C.\LCHIDICVM  . MVMCIPIMVS  . SV19  . 
DRDIT. 


I From  the  rude  remains  of  antiquity,  as  well  as  the  ex- 
; quisite  works  in  marble  and  bronze  discovered  in  the 
fonim  and  in  the  foundations  of  the  surrounding  build- 
ings, it  would  appear  that  the  rude  arts  of  the  old  town 
I had  been  supplanted  by  the  better  tju»te  of  the  period  in 
' which  it  was  changed  into  a municipality.  The  period  of 
the  ruin  of  Veleia  is  not  by  any  means  accurately  known, 
though  it  U conjectured  by  PitlarclU  to  have  taken  place 
in  the  fourth  centur)*  of  the  Christian  mra.  This  con- 
jecture, which  has  much  probability,  is  founded  on  the 
fad  that  coins  of  a later  period  have  not  yet  been  dis- 
covered in  the  excavations  which  have  been  made  on  the 
site  of  Veleia. 

History'  does  not  mention  the  event  which  appears  to 
have  brought  a sudden  ruin  on  a prosperous  municipality. 
Tradition  reports  a slip  of  the  mountains  called  Mona  nnd 
Rovinazzo  to  have  been  (he  cause  of  the  catastrophe  which 
most  probably  buried  the  city  unexpectedly.  Accoiding 
to  Autolini,  this  event  wa.s  owing  fo  the  walers  of  a smajl 
lake,  cnclos^  high  up  in  the  mountains  of  Moria  and  Rovi- 
nazzo, two  miles  from  the  city,  having  percolated  through 
the  schistose  layers  of  the  mountains:  the  consequence  of 
which  was  that  a large  portion  of  earth  ami  rock  became 
detached  and  rolled  over  the  city.  This  opinion  appeals 
to  be  well  founded,  as  in  the  mountains  above  mentioned 
there  is  a concave  valley  like  the  basin  of  a lake  with  one 
side  broken  down,  and  the  materials  which  cover  the  tmvn 
are  of  the  same  nature  as  those  of  the  mountains  Moria 
ami  Rovinazzo.  Some  have  erroneously  supposed  the  ruin 
to  have  been  caused  by  a volcano,  because  at  a short  distance 
from  the  forum  there  are  two  natural  fires  arising  from  the 
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spontaneous  combustion  of  tjvtlropen  gas  \v)iivh  i-ssues  from 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  tike  the  imtuitJ  fire  of  Pielrn  Mala 
between  Bologna  and  Florence.  As  hitherto  no  bkeletiiiis 
have  been  dUeovercil,  we  may  presume  that  the  inhabit- 
ants ha;l  sufficient  time  to  esenjH-,  but  the  ruin  was  too 
rapid  to  permit  them  to  save  their  properly,  for  gold 
statues  and  so  much  wealth  were  discovered  by  a imor 
priest  of  that  place  in  the  early  i>art  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tuiy,  that  his  family  became  ennobled  by  this  acquisition  of 

^ l^esiiming  the  city  of  Veleia  to  have  been  buried  sliortly 
after  the  reign  of  Constantine,  it  remained  unknown  and 
forgotten  for  fourteen  centuries  and  a half.  The  fii>t 
notice  of  the  revival  of  tlus  antient  city  was  owing  to  ll)e 
Traiau  tablet  or  table  of  bronze,  called  the  Alimentarj- 
table,  which  contains  a law  under  the  directions  of  which 
270  children  were  maintained.  ThU  remarkable  document 
was  discovered  in  1747  by  a peasant  of  the  commune  of 
iifacinisso  (now  called  by  its  antient  name  of  Veleia).  while 
either  ploughing  or  levelling  a field.  The  length  of  the 
sheet  of  bronze  is  R feet  8 inches  16  lines  (l*aris\ 
6 feet  9 inches  5 0 lines  high;  and  it  weighs  000  lb«. 
o(  Piacenza,  of  12  ounces  to  the  jH'und.  The  pi*asant. 
finding  it  was  metal,  broke  it  into  pieces  niul  earned  it 
for  sale  to  Cremona,  where  it  was  purc-lia»i*d  with  the  inten- 
tion of  being  coat  into  a l>e!l,  when  by  good  fortune  two 
canons  of  the  cathedral  of  Piacenza  saved  it.  Mnllci, 
Muratori,  and  Gori  published  their  comments  upon  it  about 
the  vear  1749. 

.Notwithstanding  this  discovery,  13  years  elapsed  before 
any  researches  were  made.  Atterwaids  Duke  Philip  of 
Purraa  ordered  excavations  to  he  commenced  at  Mneinibso. 
»n  the  spot  where  the  bronze  had  been  discovered.  This 
first  trial  was  made  in  the  year  17CO,  when  the  founda- 
tions of  the  fonim  and  of  some  public  and  private  build- 
ings were  discovered,  as  well  as  twelve  marble  statues 
(some  ot  them  of  superior  workmanship  , ami  numerous 
small  bronze  statues,  medals,  money,  stam|>s,  inscriptions, 
and  small  instnunents  and  impleraentH  of  bronze,  among 
wliich  perhaps  the  most  singular  is  a pair  of  snuffera  so 
completely  of  the  form  now  in  use,  that,  were  it  not  for  the 
evidence  of  being  long  buried,  which  they  bear,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  believe  in  their  anti«juitv.  Philip  being 
satisfied  with  the  first  attempts,  gave  orders  to  continue 
the  excavations,  which  were  prosecuted  with  vigour  until 
about  the  middle  of  the  year  17t>5,  In  the  period  which 
has  elapsed  since  1705  a few  trifling  excavations  only  have 
been  at  Intervals  carried  on.  'fhe  present  government,  at 
the  instigation  of  Lopez,  director  ef  the  niustmiu  in 
Parma,  are  however  preparing  to  excavate  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale.  IVhen  tne  excavations  were  commencerl  in 
1760,  another  bronze  table  was  found  at  a short  distance  from 
the  spot  w here  13  years  previously  the  Alimentary  table  of 
Trajan  had  been  discovered.  This  table  is  nearly  «iuarc, 
lieing  2 feet  2 inches  and  7 lines  (Paris)  wide,  by  8 feet 
8 inches  high,  and  al>out  2 lines  thick.  It  is  however  not 
quite  rectangular.  On  the  sides  and  in  the  middle  arc 
l^les  by  which  it  was  probably  attached  to  a wall.  The 
writing,  like  the  large  table,  is  divided  into  pages  ; the  first 
contains  fifty-two  rvies,  and  the  second  fifty-eight.  Alihe 
beginning  of  the  division  between  the  pages,  the  number 
Ilfl  is  marked,  from  which  it  is  manifest  tliat  this  table 
was  preceded  by  three  others,  fonning  six  pages.  It  wus 
customary  among  the  Komana  to  record  the  laws  and  the 
public  acts  upon  tables  of  bronze  thus  divided.  The  text 
of  the  bronze  fragment  begins  at  (he  end  of  the  I9ih 
chapter  and  ends  with  (he  lH-gimiing  of  the  2:inl.  Ttie 
form  of  the  letters,  the  orthography  and  the  diphthongs, 
are  exactly  similar  to  those  of  the  Senatiis-consiillnm  de 
Bacchanalibps  which  is  entire  in  the  I m|>erial  Museum 
of  Vienna.  From  the>c  circumstance#  it  may  be  presumed 
to  be  of  the  same  period ; or  at  the  latest  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighth  centur}-  of  Home,  and  conseipiently  long 
previous  to  (he  Alimcntaiy  tables. 

2.uigi  Uolta  and  Giambattista  Comaschi  consider  (his  f.a- 
ble  to  be  a part  of  a ' lex  eiatura.’  So  fur  as  we  know  its 
contents,  its  only  object  was  to  prescribe  to  the  munici- 
palities of  Gallia  Cis^ina  a cunstniit  rule  of  pnvcednre. 
{Ottertazioni  eiUla  utvoia  dfW  hi  Ualiia  Cit- 

alphm,  tci/pt^fa  in  /Weia,  i7  24  Aprih  del  17C0,  ecritte 
nrir  annu  17U9.  dal  R.  Profe«»ore  Signor  Avoento  Luigi 
Holla,  cow  alcune  Note  del  C’onsigliere  Giambattista  Co- 
maschi.) 


Tlie  moat  direct  read  to  Veleia  is  from  Piacenza,  by  S. 
Polo,  crossing  the  loirenU  I^ugono  and  Kiglio  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Costa  Pelata,  from  whence  the  traveller  muat  croai 
the  torrent  Veseno.  near  the  village  of  Cima  Fuva  ; about 
three  inik*s  and  a half  farther  is  Kezza»io,  where  the  car- 
riage-road terminates.  Tlie  journey  must  now  be  made  on 
foot  or  on  mules.  Passing  Castel  lladagnp^o.  the  traveller 
arrives  at  the  Cliero.  a mountain  torrent,  in  the  stony  lied 
of  which  the  road  leails  to  Veleia.  From  Parma  tliree 
posts  on  the  Via  Aimilia  conduct  you  to  Firtmzuola,  when* 
the  road  turns  off  to  the  left,  leading  to  Coatel  Arquata 
and  Lugignano.  From  .Vrqiiata  to  Lngignano  the  road 
lies  in  the  In-d  of  the  torrent  Anla.  At  Lugignano  the 
caniage  must  be  left,  and  a mule  and  guide  procured.  The 
road  now,  for  the  distance  of  nine  miles,  lies  over  lUgged 
mountains,  with  few  signs  of  habitation,  and  1ht>ve  of  the 
most  wretched  apiiearanee.  Tlie  approach  to  Veleia  is  by 
a dchcent : behind  are  the  mountains  Moria  and  Rovj. 
nazzo,  and  in  front  the  toundations  of  the  fonim ; biM'ond 
is  the  torrent  Chero,  lioundcd  on  the  other  side  by  a Jhatn 
of  hills  partially  cultivated.  Tlie  first  a.sp«-cl  of  Veleia 
does  not  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  ortlinor)-  traveller ; but 
a closer  inspection  of  the  rfuiruns  of  antiquity,  when  con- 
nected with  tlic  (ihjeels  he  will  have  seen  in  the  Museum 
at  Panna,  will  amply  repay  him  for  the  fatigue  undergone. 

In  the  centre  of  tiu*  bundings  discovered  h the  forum, 
on  the  left  the  amphitheatre,  and  on  the  right  the  lialli*. 
Veleia  having  been  constructed  on  the  incliuation  of  a 
hill,  the  bnildingK  arc  found  on  various  levels.  Tims  the 
foundations  between  the  fonim  and  the  amphitheatre  arc 
iiigher  than  the  forum,  and  the  amphitheatre  itself  is  on 
a platform  still  higher;  again,  below  the  forum  the  foun- 
dations are  on  a lower  level.  Among  the  most  remark 
I able  objects  ill  the  fonim  are  the  reiiwins  of  the  marble 
tables  ami  seats,  and  the  inscription,  originally  of  bronze 
I letters,  inserted  in  the  stone  pavement  of  the  centre  of  the 
' forum. 

Tlie  forum  is  projwrlioned  acconling  to  the  rules  of  Vi- 
truvius, being  in  width  two-thirds  of  its  length.  Rude 
Doric  columns  of  brick,  stuccoed,  formed  the  porticoes, 
which  were  armostyle  with  wooilcn  architraves;  the  in- 
clined roof  must  have  projected  considerably  Ix’vond  the 
columns  which  supported  it,  as  the  gutters  into  which  the 
eaves  drippetl  are  placed  far  beyond  the  line  of  columns. 
Under  the  eavi>s  aic  the  stone  tables,  with  their  seats  for 
the  moiu'V-changcrs,  or  perhajis  the  receivers  of  the  re- 
venue. The  Doric  poitico  ran  round  three  sides  of  the 
area  of  the  forum,  intcrnipted  only  on  the  north  by  the 
portico  of  a small  amphiprostyle  temple,  and  was  stopped 
on  the  south  by  the  wall  of  the  basilica.  As  the  tables  of 
bronze  were  found  here,  it  is  not  imjirobable  that  they  wore 
appended  to  the  wall  of  the  basilica  on  this  side  of  the 
forum.  The  fact  of  Veleia  po#.sessing  a basilica  is  attested 
by  an  inscription  found  there,  and  now  in  the  museum  ai 
Parma. 

The  basilica  stands,  as  recommended  by  Vitniviua,  on 
the  warmest  side  of  the  fonim.  This  building  contaiueil 
the  twelve  marble  statues  preserved  in  the  museum  at 
Parma.  The  city  was  well  jirovided  with  sewers  and 
drains.  Tlie  buildings  were  conslnictcd  of  rough  ma- 
tcriaU,  and  stuccoed  and  painted.  A painted  fragment  is 
preserved  in  the  imiseuiu  at  Parma,  showing  that  the  ta.>.te 
for  arabesipie  decoration  was  the  same  as  in  the  south  of 
Italy.  Biicks  were  used  to  make  the  fmimlations  level, 
and  in  the  baths  also  small  circular  brick  columns  sup- 
ported the  floors,  and  formed  the  flue*  for  the  hot  air  of 
the  caldarinm.  Some  of  the  bricks  are  stamped  with  the 
maker*  name.  Marble  appear*  to  have  been  an  article  of 
luxmy.  as  the  pavement  in  one  of  the  chamlxrs  round  the 
forutri  ia  scarcely  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  Tlie  few  mo- 
saic floors  discovered  arc  not  remarkable  for  their  design 
or  execution  ; they  have  nevertheh-«  been  removed  to  the 
floor  of  the  museum  in  Parma.  This  museum  ^Kisseancs 
many  small  bronze  statues,  equal  if  not  fuperiur  to  any- 
thing  of  the  kind  discovered  in  Horculancnm  or  Pompeii  : 
it  is  also  rich  in  marble  inscriptions,  nnd  in  bninze  Htaiii|>s 
used  for  marking  goods  or  pollerv.  &c„  nnd  fi-om  the  con- 
I slant  use  of  which  among  (ho  Komam  it  appeara  strange 
that  the  art  of  printing  never  should  have  occurred  to 
■ them. 

For  a detailed  account  of  Veleia  we  refer  to  a work  en- 
titled ‘lx*  Royine  di  Velci.*!,  misiirate  e disegnate d.x  Givi- 
vanni  Autolini,  Professore  di  Architetlura,’  &c.,  in  two 
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fnitij,  folio  ^Milano,  SocieU  Topo?rftf‘ca  de’  Clofisici 
taliani,  mdc<  t:vix.\  Some  oommt*ntH  on  Ihe  bronze  tables 
may  be  foumi  in  a work  entitled  'Tnvola  T^^tslativa  della 
fJallia  (’isalpina  ritrovala  in  VeleiiC  &c..  da  D.  Pietro  di 
eulle  O^rvazioni  ed  Annotazioni  di  due  celebrt 
GiureconsuUi  Parmigiani  (Parma,  dalln  Stamperia  C'ar- 
nii'^iani,  mdcccxx.).  Tliese  works  have  become  veiy  rare. 
Tins  • Ta%ola  Le^islativa,’  or  law,  is  probably  the  I^x 
Uiibria:  the  identity  of  thU  bronze  tablet  with  the  Ixjx 
Kttbria,  and  the  objects  of  the  Lex,  are  discu!i»ed  by 
Savigny  an<l  I*uehta,  '/jfitxchriftjur  Ufsehichtliche  Hechtu- 
\cis«enschaft^  ix.,  x.  The  date  of  the  Lex  is  fixed  about 
B-c.  43. 

This  notice  of  Veleia  is  compiled  from  the  notes  of  a 
traveller  during  n visit  to  Veleia  and  Parma  in  1K39,  and 
Irani  Ihe  works  rnioted  above. 

VELELLA.  [UiuRHooR-VDA,  vol.  vii.,  p.  21X).] 
VELEZ-MALAGA,  a town  of  S|>ain.  m Andalusia,  in 
the  province  of  Malaga,  the  capital  of  the  district  of  its 
name.  This  town,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
aiitient  Ma  noha,  is  situated  on  U»e  river  Velez  (Hio  Velez), 
near  its  mouth.  The  Arabs  changed  its  name  into  Balis, 
or  Boles,  the  name  of  another  town  of  Africa,  whence  a 
tribe  came  which  settled  in  it.  To  distinguish  it  from 
other  tovviw  hearing  the  same  name  in  the  Peninsula,  it 
was  called  Beles-Malakah,  whence  Vclez-Malaga.  The 
town  U slightly  elevated  ahove  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
stream,  and  is  commanded  by  the  neighbouring  hills.  The 
streets  are  wide,  clean,  and  tolerably  well  paved;  Velez 
was  a place  of  considerable  strength  under  the  Moon,  and 
horl  a ensile  now  in  ruin«.  It  was  taken  by  Ferdinand  on 
the  '27th  of  April,  a.».  14K7,  artor  a siege  of  about  a month. 
The  town  contains  two  parish  churches,  six  convents, 
several  houses  of  charity,  a prison,  public  granaiy,  &c., 
and  some  fine  public  promenades.  Notwithstanding  its 
situation  on  the  seashore,  its  climate  U said  to  be  oppress 
sively  hot,  owin;*  to  its  being  completely  sheltercil  by  the 
neighbouring  hills.  Hie  environs  arc  exceedingly  fertile, 
producing  sugar,  cofice,  cotton,  cochineal,  large  (piantities 
of  wine,  silk,  the  sweet  potato,  &c.  In  the  town  are  some 
sugar-mills  as  well  as  manufactories  of  hats,  soap,  brandy, 
&e.  According  to  Minano,  the  population  of  Vclez-Malaga 
amounted  to  about  14,000  inhabitants  in  1H2H. 

VELPNO.  [Rikto.] 

VELLETRI.  [Campaona  m Uoma.1 
VELLORE.  rVKLowK.] 

VELLUM.  [Parchmkxt.] 

VELLY,  PAUL-FRANUOIS,  a French  historian,  was 
l)om  at  Cm^iy,  near  Reims,  on  Ihe  0th  of  April,  1700. 
He  studied  in  the  Jesuits' college  nt  Reims,  and  was  re- 
ceived a member  of  their  fiaternily  in  1720.  In  1740  he 
ipiitted  the  societ)',  but  remained  on  a rricmlly  fooling 
with  many  of  its  members.  His  first  publication-^  trans- 
lation of  SwitVs  ‘Hisloiyof  John  Bulf— apjH’ared  in 
In  17V»  he  published  two  volumes  of  a ‘History  of 
France.'  The  first  volume  brings  down  the  narrative  to 
the  death  of  Charlemagne;  the  second,  to  the  death  of 
Philippe  I.  (1108^.  Tlve  third  volume,  the  preface  of  which 
contains  a reply  to  the  censures  pronounced  by  crilics  on 
the  two  former  volumes,  reache.s  to  the  death  of  Pliilippe 
Auguste  in  1223.  The  three  following  volumes  contain 
the  reigns  of  Louis  VIII..  St.  Louis,  Philippe  III.,  and 
Philippe-le-Bel.  Velly  hatl  nearly  finished  the  eighth 
volume,  when  he  died  of  the  bursting  of  a blood-ve«.sel,  on 
the  4th  of  September,  17'>n.  He  was  of  a full  habit  of 
IkkI/,  and  careless  of  his  health.  It  is  not  known  whether 
be  was  in  easy  nr  straitened  circumstances ; the  book- 
sellei's.  Desaint’  and  Saillant,  arc  said  to  have  paid  him 
l">tX)  franc.s  for  each  volume  of  his  hi»tor)'.  A l2mo,  edi- 
tion of  Ihe  eight  volumes  of  Velly's  history  was  published 
by  the  same  book.>»elIers  in  17bl-C2.  A thinl  edition 
(i770-H9),  in  15  vols.  4to„  contains  a continuation  by  Vil- 
laret  to  the  year  1423;  and  by  Gamier,  to  15G4,  Tlua 
(Hlition  also  contains  the  * Avant  Clovis'  of  Laureau,  ami 
a Table  by  Eondonneau.  am!  is  at  coropanied  by  a collec- 
tion of  portraits,  and  a geographical  atlas  in  two  folio 
volumes.  The  l2mo.  edition  (in  35  volumes';  wants  these 
accompaniments.  F.antin  des  (.Moards  has  compiled  a 
continuation  of  Gamier,  in  20  vols.  12mo.  Velly's  style  is 
re.spectablc,  though  monotonous.  His  narrative  betrays 
imt  n slender  acquaintance  nith  the  original  somccs  of  tfie 
aniient  history  of  France.  He  confvtses  tlie  umnuers  of 
diil'erent  utos,  and  retains  the  bad  custom  of  putting  ima- 


ginary speeches  into  the  mouths  of  historical  clmiacteis. 
His  lustory  appears  to  h.ivo  owed  its  temporary  success  lo 
tlic  style  being  l>elter  and  more  modem  llian  that  of  any 
other  history  of  France  that,  exlslcd  nt  the  time  when  he 
p-.tlilishcd,  and  to  the  gcneml  remarks  intcrs]>ersed,  which 
evince  con&Uleral)le  familiarity  witli  the  writings  of  Mon- 
tc.HC|nieu. 

A ELOCITY.  Tliis  word,  rendered  into  English,  is 
simply  swiftness  or  quickness,  and  would  be  soon  dispased 
of,  if  it  were  not  that  various  circumstances  connected 
with  it.H  measure  and  calculation  render  its  consideration 
one  of  the  most  useful  exercises  which  the  student  can 
have,  not  only  in  mechanics,  but  also  in  pure  mathematics. 
And  since  the  views  which  must  be  developed  in  treating 
properly  of  this  word  are  ahm.'st  identical  with  those  which 
arise  in  explaining  the  meanings  of  other  words  nearly  as 
impoilanf.  we  have  made  references  from  all  (;iiarters  to 
this  article,  which,  though  they  will  increase  its  length, 
will  upon  the  whole  save  room. 

Tlic  diflicnlly  in  the  way  of  a beginner,  which  he  meets 
with  in  acquiring  a dear  notion  of  the  nreosun;  of  velo- 
city, is  the  tendency  lo  confound  the  velocity  and  its  mea- 
sure ; a tendency  which  is  increased  by  any  elcinentar)’ 
work  which  hastens  too  rapidly  to  the  malhenialical  treat- 
ment of  tlie  word.  Tlie  coiiscqnenco  of  this  confusion  in 
(since  the  measure  of  velocity  must  he  a length  described, 
or  rather  a length  capable  of  being  deserilud)  a want  of 
power  to  distinguish  nctween  the  space  which  a ho<ly 
dt‘j!cribc  in  a given  time,  and  that  which,  judging  from  its 
velocity,  it  seems  to  be  going  to  describe  at  the  beginning 
of  that  time.  Hence  arise  many  notions  mathematically 
false  ; these  might  perhaps  be  prevented  by  attributing  vo- 
lition to  the  moving  particle,  and  dUlingu'iMhing  between 
its  apparent  intention  at  the  beginning  of  the  given  time, 
and  that  which  it  actually  accomplishes  in  the  given  time. 
Such  an  illustmtiun  would  probably  receive  no  approba- 
tion ; but  the  errors  to  which  it  would  lead  would  not  be 
of  the  least  consequence  in  mathematics. 

A point  is  in  motion,  and  during  a certain  second  it 
moves  over  ten  feet:  if  the  same  thing  sliould  hapjHm  in 
preceding  and  succeeding  sccoiiJs,  there  is  a presumption 
that  the  body  is  mo\ing  uniformly  nt  the  rate  of  ten 
feet  A Second;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  a preaumplion 
that,  in  any  )>ortion  of  time  wHatsoever,  ilimiig  its  motion, 
there  is  a length  described  which  boars  to  ten  feet  the 
same  proportion  as  that  |K>rtion  of  time  beims  to  one  bc- 
cunJ.  But  this  is  a presumption  only.  It  does  not  follow, 
Ijccause  ten  feet  arc  described  in  one  ssecond.that  five  feet 
are  described  in  each  half  of  a second,  and  one  foot  in 
each  tenth  of  a second.  If  the  second  could  be  dixided 
into  a million  of  parts,  and  it  could  be  shown  that  the 
niillionlit  ]>art  often  feet  is  described  in  each  and  all  of 
these  parts,  it  would  be  no  doubt  a very  strong  presump- 
tion that  the  motion  is  really  uiiifumi,  but  still  nut 
amounting  to  certainty  ; for  it  is  pos.siblc  tliat  in  each  of 
those  parts  of  time  there  may  be  a variation  of  speed  : for 
instance,  the  moving  |>oint  may  do  all  its  work  in  the  first 
half  of  the  small  interval,  and  rest  during  the  remainder. 
Something  of  this  kind  takes  place  in  Ihe  motion  of  the 
minute-hand  of  a watch,  which  U propelled  once  in  each 
second  during  a portion  of  the  second,  and  rests  during  the 
remainder.  But  so  rapidly  do  the  small  propulsions  follow 
one  another,  ami  so  small  are  their  individual  etfects,  that, 
even  when  the  hand  has  been  watched  until  its  motion  is 
certain,  there  is  no  irregularity  discoverable  by  ordinary 
eyes.  And,  speaking  with  reference  lo  common*  purjwiseK, 
there  is  no  occasion  to  deny  uniformity  of  motion  as  long 
os  the  Icngtlui  described  in  those  times  which  aie  conve- 
nient to  be  mentioned  are  equal  or  nearly  equal.  It  would 
be  UKclcss,  in  speaking  of  the  pace  with  wiiich  a man 
walks  four  miles  an  hour,  to  reniirrfl  the  hearer  that  no 
person  walks  iinirormly,  and  that  in  every  step  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  body  moves  up  and  down,  advancing 
mo^t  rapidly  when  it  is  at  Ihe  highest,  and  most  slowly 
when  it  is  lowest.  But  for  mathematical  purposes  a cor- 
rect measure  of  speei!  must  be  ohtaineil,  and  tne  j»rec«?ding 
account  w’ould  at  first  H'cm  to  lead  to  tlie  inference  that  it 
is  impossible  to  have  such  a measure.  Nor  indeed  ha.-* 
velocity  yet  received  its  definition  in  this  article,  at  least 
not  its  measure : wc  have  spoken  of  velocity  and  of  its 
changing,  but  w ithout  alluding  lo  any  motle  of  estimating 
the  uuantity  of  change.  But  there  is  that  about  the  word 
whicli  neciu  no  definition  : when  we  say  that  the  railroa.l 
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carriage  movoa  ‘ fnater  ’ than  the  old  slage-eoach,  or  that 
two  bodie?  which  set  ov»t  together  and  keep  together  are 
always  moving  *at  the  same  rate,'  there  is  no  need  of  ex- 
planation of  the  words  which  are  in  marks  of  quotation. 
And  we  must  now  refer  to  the  considerations  in  Umkorm 
ns  a constituent  part  of  this  article,  showing  that  we  may- 
have  a perfect  idea,  both  of  velocity,  that  it  is  a magni- 
tude, and  that  there  is  such  a thing  as  uniform  velocity, 
previous  to  any  definite  ideas  of  the  most  proper  mode  of 
measuring  even  that  uniform  velocity,  to  go  no  farther. 

If  a body  move  uniformly,  it  is  customarj'  at  once  to  lay 
down  08  the  measure  of  the  velocity  the  space  described 
in  a given  time,  usually  the  unit  of  time,  a second,  a 
minute,  an  hour,  as  the  case  may  be.  As  far  as  the  great 
object  of  calculation  is  concemeu,  this  definition  is  perfect : 
by  instituting  measures  of  velocity,  we  can  but  want  to 
answer  one  or  other  of  these  questions:  Whore  will  the 
moving  point  be  at  the  end  of  a given  time ; or.  In  what  * 
time  will  the  moving  point  pass  over  a given  length. 
The  body  move*  at  the  rate  of  r feet  per  second,  it  moves 
over  vt  feet  in  f seconds,  and  moves  over  the  length  9 feet 
in  aeeonds.  Let  us  now*  take  a point  moving  with 
a vanahle  motion,  that  is,  not  describing  equal  lon^hs  in 
equal  limes,  say  a particle  descending  by  its  own  weight 
in  a vacuum.  In  the  first  second  it  falls  IG  feet ; hut  in 
the  first  half  of  this  second  it  falls  only  4 feet,  and  the  re- 
maining 12  feet  in  the  second  half-second,  'fhe  space 
described  in  one  second  is  therefore  no  measure  of  the  rate 
of  motion  during  that  second,  and  it  is  now  to  be  asked. 
What  is  the  way  of  obtaining  a measure  of  the  speed  after 
any  interval  has  elapsed?  What  is  velocity  itself,  when 
it  cannot,  for  want  of  uniformity,  be  ascertained  by  the 
space  described  in  any  given  time?  If  the  action  of 
levity  were  removed  at  the  end  of  that  time,  so  that  the 
point  would  go  on  uniformly  with  its  last  acipiired  velocity, 
now  much  would  it  then  descril>o  in  one  second  ? All 
these  question*  are  the  same,  and  the  answer  cannot  be 
given  without  the  introduction  of  the  notion  of  a limit, 
whether  with  or  without  the  forms  of  the  differential  cal- 
culus. At  the  end  of  the  time  I seconds,  let  the  moving 
point  be  at  A,  distant  by  s feet  from  the  fixed  point  0. 


During  the  ensuing  fraction  A of  a second,  let  it  describe 
the  ftirthcr  space  AB  C=A).  Tlie  length  ft  is  then  moved 
over  in  the  time  A.  and,  if  the  velocity  were  uniform,  that 
velocity  would  be  A^A  feet  in  one  second  ; for  a*  A is  to 
1 (second),  so  (on  the  supposition  of  uniform  velocity)  is  ft 
to  the  space  which  would  be  described  in  one  .second.  If 
AB  were  very  small,  we  might  rv'ason  (with  tolerable 
exactness!  as  follow*  : in  a veiy  small  time  the  change  of 
speed  will  be  slight,  and  the  motion  of  the  point  nearly 
uniform,  though  not  absolutely  so ; whence  wc  may  say, 
without  material  error,  that  Au  is  described  ai  with  a uni- 
form velocity  of  A-f-A  feet  per  second.  The  proccM  which 
the  mathenml  ician  adds  is  the  following The  error  of  the 
preceding  process,  small  when  A U small,  becomes  smaller 
when  A is  still  smaller,  and  may  be  diminislied  to  any 
extent:  that  is.  little  as  may  be  the  departure  from  uni- 
form motion  in  moving  through  a small  length,  it  is  lew 
in  mo\ing  through  a smaller.  If,  then,  instea*!  of  making 
A simply  small,  and  then  finding  A-fA,  wc  diminish  A 
without  limit,  and  fiml  the  limit  lowanl*  which  A-f-A  ap- 
proaches, we  find  that  uniform  velocity  which  may  be  said 
to  represent  the  speed  of  the  point  in  passing  through  A, 
so  far  as  any  uniform  velocity  can  be  said  to  do  so.  Using 
such  language  as  supposes  the  point  to  have  volition,  we 
have,  in  the  limit  of  A-f-A,  the  length  per  second  with 
which  the  point  shows  an  intention  of  proceeding  at  the 
instant  when  it  passes  through  A,  though  it  does  not  preserve 
that  intention  wholly  unaltered  for  any  portion  of  lime, 
however  small. 

•Suppose  for  example  that  the  point  moves  in  such  a way 
as  to  tfescribe  f+f*  feet  in  t seconds,  for  all  values  of  /, 
whole  or  fractional.  We  haveUienf=/-t*/»,»+A=s(/-{-A)-L 
whence  we  obtain  ' . 

A 

A=:A-|.2/A-I-A*  -j  = l-p2/-t-A.  I 

At  the  end  of  3 second*,  what  is  the  velocity  ? .ludging 
from  the  length  described  during  the  succeeding  fiaction 
A (end  making  we  bhould  say  that,  A-i-A  being 


7+A,  the  limit  of  this,  or  7,  obtained  bv  diminishiug  A 
without  limit,  is  the  velocity  retjuired  ; that  is,  the  jioiitt 
is  then  moving  7 feet  per  second.  If  we  suppose  7 feet 
per  second,  the  length  described  in  the  fraction  A of  a 
second  U the  fraction  7A  of  a foot ; take  any  other  uniform 
velocity  p feet  per  second,  and  pA  is  the  length  described 
in  the  same  time.  Now  what  is  really  described  is  7A  -4-A* ; 
so  that  the  errors  are  h*  and  <7—p)  A-J-A*.  which  are  in 
the  ratio  of  A to  7— p+A*  Now  if  p differ  ;as  wc  have 
supposed)  from  7.  the  first  error  diminishes  without  limit 
as  compared  with  the  second,  when  A diminishes  without 
limit : so  that,  0/  all  uniform  I'flocitiei,  7 feet  per  secemd 
is  the  one  which  best  represents  the  motion  of  tho  point 
in  any  small  time  following  the  end  of  the  third  second  ; 
and  the  l>etlor  the  smaller  the  time. 

It  appears  then  that  we  do  not,  properly  speaking,  under- 
take to  say  at  what  rate  the  point  is  moving  at  the  end  of 
three  seconds,  but  what  fictitious  unt/onn  rate  best  rejire- 
sents,  at  the  instant,  the  variable  rate  at  which  it  is  moving. 
This  will,  for  a moment,  seem  rather  unsatisfactor)*  to  the 
student  who  imagine*  that  he  has  got  an  absolute  idea  of 
velocity,  and  here  he  should  compare  his  notion  on  iliis 
subject  with  that  of  the  direction  of  a point  moving  in  a 
curve.  [Direction  ; Tangknt.]  What  do  we  mean  by 
saying  that  a point  which  move*  in  a curve  has,  at  every 
I instant,  the  direction  of  motion  which  is  represented  by 
the  tangent  of  that  curve  ? Answer,  in  nearly  the  same 
word  as  before,  We  do  not,  properly  speaking,  undertake 
to  say  in  what  direction  the  point  is  moving  at  any  period 
of  it*  motion,  but  what  fictitious  line  t^f  uniform  airection 
(straight  line)  best  represents,  at  that  instant,  the /in'"/ 
rarialh  rlircdion  (curve)  on  which  it  is  moving.  The 
st  udy  of  these  t wo  things  together,  velocity  and  direction,  is 
useful,  as  each  throws  illustration  upon  the  difficulties  of  the 
other.  In  both  ca.’ws  the  laws  of  matter  agree  in  preferring 
that  which  is  indicated  as  most  simple  by  the  laws  of  mind; 
for  if  a point  moving  along  a curv’e  be  suddenly  relieved 
of  the  forces  which  keep  it  in  a periietual  change  of  speed 
and  direction,  it  will  proceed  witii  that  very  velocity  which 
we  have  said  it  shows  its  intention  to  proceed  with,  uni- 
formly ; and  will  quit  the  curve  for  that  straight  line  which 
we  might  equally  well  have  said  it  showed  a disposition  to 
prefer  to  any  oilier  while  moving  on  the  curv-e,  namely, 
the  tangent  of  the  curve. 

If  it  should  he  said  that  wc  arc  reduced,  in  treating  of 
variable  velocities,  to  a necessity  which  doe*  not  occur  in 
describing  those  which  arc  uniform,  namely,  the  use  of 
limits,  we  altogether  deny  the  fact : that  is,  we  say  that 
we  arc  as  mucli  compel}^  to  the  use  of  limits  in  defining 
a uniform  velocity,  as  a variable  one.  For  what  does 
uniform  velocity  mean?  A point  has  uniform  velocity 
when  equal  spaces,  any  eqi!,il  spaces  whatsoever,  are  de- 
scribed in  equal  times  ; or  when,  A being  di*scril>eil  in  the 
time  A.  A-7-A  is  always  the  same.  That  is,  A-^A  must 
retain  it*  value,  however  small  A may  be  ; or  the  limit  of 
A-rA  must  also  have  that  value.  And  we  have  sicn  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  declare,  experimentally,  the 
existence  of  uniform  velocity,  even  if  our  senses  fiad  no 
imperfections,  ui>on  the  experience  of  comparisons  of  any 
finite  equal  spaces,  however  small : nothing  but  assurance 
of  ihehmit  q/*  A-^-A  being  the  same  thing  wherever  the 
point  A might  be  plncod,  would  give  mathematical 
■ evidence  of  the  velocity  being  uniform. 

I In  all  cases,  then,  by  the  velocity  of  a point  in  motion, 
at  any  particular  period  of  its  motion,  is  to  be  iinderstc^ 
the  limit  of  the  ratio  which  the  increment  of  the  length  de- 
scribed liears  to  the  increment  of  the  time  emended  in  the 
description  of  that  increment  of  length.  Tliat  is.  if  the 
length  be  measured  in  feet,  and  the  time  in  seconds,  and  if  A 
be  the  fraction  of  a foot  described  in  the  fraction  of  a second 
A,  the  limit  towards  which  the  fraction  A divided  by  the 
fiction  A continually  tends  while  A is  diminished  without 
limit,  is  the  number  of  feet  per  second  which,  we  may  say, 
expresfics  the  rate  of  motion  at  the  period  in  cmestion. 
Tile  student  of  the  differential  calculus  will  now  Wve  no 
difficulty  in  altering  the  preceding  into  the  following  form : 
if  the  length  9 be  described  in  Uie  time  /,  the  velocity  (p) 
at  the  end  of  the  time  t is  thus  expressed  : 

•l9 

- dt 

If  y be  any  ftinction  of  x,  and  if  x represent  the  num- 
ber of  units  of  length  described  by  a moving  point  ia 
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the  time  /,  and  y the  same  for  another  moving  point, 
and  if  y = 0r,  wehave  by  the  rules  of  the  differential 
calculus : 

dy  dy  dr 

dt  ~ dx  dt 

Here  dy  : dt  and  dx  : rf/,  represent  y and  i,  Newton's 
Flitxions  of  y and  x ; and  dy  : dx  obviously  the  same 
thing  as  y : i*.  The  term  fluxion  merely  means  velocity, 
and,  after  all,  there  can  be  formed  no  clearer  notion  of  a 
differential  coefficient  than  one  which  is  formed  from  a 
consideration  closely  resembling  the  fluxional  one.  If  y 
be  a flmetion  of  x,  dy  : dr  is  the  rate  at  which  y is  in- 
creasing, as  compared  with  that  at  which  x increases. 
Thus  if  y =:  X*,  rfy  : rfx  = 4j*\  which  when  x = 10  is 
4000.  What  does  this  mean  ? We  say  that  nothing  can 
answer  more  clearly  than  the  following:— If  a number  be 
imaginetl  to  be  gr^ually  increased  fVARiABLB],  by  the 
lime  it  becomes  10  its  fourth  power  will  be,  at  that  instant, 
increasing  4000  limes  as  fast  as  itself. 

Accklkration  is  the  increase  of  velocity;  and  in  the 
article  cited  uniform  acceleration  has  been  considered, 
and  its  laws  tieduced,  if  not  with  the  forms,  yet  on  the 
principles,  of  the  difi'crenlial  calculus.  Prociselvthe  same 
difficulties  come  before  us  in  the  development  of  tne  measure 
of  acceleration  as  in  that  of  velocity,  and  they  are  to  be  met 
in  the  same  manner.  In  fact,  by  the  accelerat-cn  is  meant 
the  rate  of  increase  of  the  vefocity,  the  velocity  of  the 
velocity.  Suppose  the  velocity,  first,  to  increase  uni- 
formly : that  is  to  say,  let  b feet  be  added  to  it  in  every 
second,  and  in  that  proportion  for  all  times  elapsed  ; if 
then  a be  the  initial  velocity,  that  at  the  end  of  the  time 
/ is  (I  -h  and  wc  have 

~=  a + bt  9 = at  + ^bt* 

if  s be  measured  from  the  point  of  starting.  Here  is  at 
the  length  due  to  the  initial  velocity  a,  and  ^ bl*  the  effect 
of  the  continual  acceleration.  Now  suppose,  returning  to 
the  diagram,  that  the  velocity  at  B is  greater  by  / than 
that  at  A,  the  fraction  A of  a second  having  elapsed 
between  the  two  positions  : that  is,  suppose  that  at  A the 
point  begins  to  move  as  if  it  meant  (coutinuingouriilustm- 
tion)  to  describe  p feet  in  the  next  second;  but  that  by  the 
time  of  coming  to  B it  begins  (from  Bt.  as  if  it  would 
describe  v + i feet  in  the  next  second.  If  this  iricrca.Hp  of 
velocity  were  uniformly  given,  that  is,  if  in  the  time  ^ A 
its  velocity  had  become  r -f  4/,  in  jA,  r*  + J/,  and  so  on 
for  ever)'  fraction  of  A,  we  might  then  infer  that  the 
acceleration  at  A,  that  is,  the  rate  at  which  velocity  is 
then  increasing,  measured  by  the  quantity  which  would  be  , 
gained  in  a second  at  the  same  rate,  is  / -f-A  : for  as  A is  to 
one  second,  so  is  / gained  in  the  time  A to  what  would  be 
gained  in  a second  at  that  rate.  But  if  this  supposition 
be  not  true,  that  is,  if  the  speed  receive  unrqmii  additions 
in  ei|ual  times,  we  must  then  begin  to  reason  as  before, 
and  to  find  what  (pursuing  the  same  illustration)  we  may 
call  the  intention  of  the  velocity.  If  i be  added  to  the 
velocity  in  the  small  time  A,  it  will  be  added  nearly  uni- 
formly ; il'  A be  still  smaller,  still  more  nearly,  and  so  on  : 
in  such  manner  that  while,  praetieally  speaking,  /-r-A  is 
a sufficiently  good  representative  of  the  current  rate  of 
acceleration,  when  A is  small,  Uie  (uniform)  rate  of  ac- 
celeration which  best  represents  the  state  of  thiugi  at  A 
is  the  limit  which  is  deduced  by  making  A diminish 
without  limit.  And  here  again,  copying  our  own  'pre- 
c'cciing  words,  we  do  not  undertake  to  say  at  what  rate  the 
velocity  i»  increasing  when  the  moving  point  is  at  A,  but 
what  fictitious  uniform  rate  of  increase  Mst  represents,  at 
the  instant,  the  variable  rate  of  increase  which  would  he 
detected  if  the  changes  of  velocity  between  A and  B could 
be  noted.  And  hence,  if  w he  called  the  acceleration,  the 
student  of  the  diflerential  calculus  will  easily  deduce, 
dv  d'a  . da 

and  >nUo  vdr  s teda. 

Thus  if  the  motion  of  the  point  be  such  that  in  t .seconds 
there  are  described  /*  + feet,  we  have  as  follows: — 
a « f*  -h  V « 3/*  + 4f*,  m = 6/  -p  12/* 

At  the  cud  of  2 seconds,  then,  the  state  of  things  is 
this:— the  point  lias  advanced  8 + 16  or  'ik  feet,  and  if  al- 


lowed to  move  on  without  further  change  of  velocity, 
would  describe  12  -I-  32  or  44  feel  in  the  next  second,  and 
has  the  velocity  44  (feet)  in  one  second  : while  at  the  same 
time  there  is  an  acceleration  taking  place  which  would,  if 
allowed  to  remain  uniform  for  one  second,  add  12  -P  48  or 
60  to  the  velocity,  making  it  44  -p  60  or  104  at  the  erul 
of  the  third  second.  But  this  rate  of  acceleration  is  itself 
increasing,  since  at  the  end  of  the  third  second  the  velo- 
city is  27  + 324  or  3jM  . 

^ far  the  subject,  and  all  nolions  eoimeettHl  with  it,  fall 
within  the  province  of  pure  matheniatics:  if  there  were  no 
such  thing  as  either  matter  or  force,  but  only  motion  and  a 
mind  to  conceive  it,  all  that  has  been  said  might  be  intel- 
ligible. II  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  connto- 
tioti  between  the  mathematical  doctrine  of  motion  and  the 
laws  of  matter  is  unduly  made,  and  at  too  early  a stage, 
by  the  application  of  the  term  accelerating  force,  instead 
of  simple  acceleration,  to  the  result  dv  : dt.  Accelera- 
tion would  be  what  we  have  described  il  (0  be,  if  matter 
w ere  not  inert,  if  it  moved  by  its  own  volition,  or  on  any 
supposition  whatever,  provided  only  that  it  moved.  \\Tiy 
then  should  a theory  be  made  to  supply  the  name  of  a 
result  antecedent  to  that  theory,  and  which  would  be  per- 
fectly true  even  if  that  theory  were  false?  The  conse- 
quence of  this  is,  that  when  the  laws  of  matter  come  to  l>c 
applied  to  the  mathematical  expressions  of  motion,  things 
are  taken  for  granted  which  ought  to  be  leanit. 

The  connexion  between  these  two  subjects  is  made  in 
the  manner  described  in  the  article  P'okck,  according  to 
which  it  appears  that  if  the  weight  of  a particle  beAV,  and 
if  (this  weight  being  taken  away,  as  by  laying  the  particle 
on  a table  without  friction}  a pressure  be  constantly 
exerted  upon  it  such  as  would  be  produced  by  a weiglit 
in  any  direction  in  which  it  can  move  freely,  the  amount 
added  to  the  velocity  will  be  uniform,  at  the  rate  of  32'  10 
P-j-W  feet  in  ever)’ second.  Hence  the  following  equa- 
tion : — 

32- 10  P dv  „ W dv 
W "rf;’"''  3210dl' 

For  example,  what  pressure  must  act  uniformly  for  one 
second  on  a particle  of  7 ounces  weight,  to  add  13  feel  per 
second  to  its  velocity,  or  that  the  rate  of  motion  at  the  end 
of  that  second  may  fee  13  feet  per  second  greater  than  at 
the  commencement.  Here  dv  : dt  = 13,  W = 7,  and  the 
answer  is 

7 X 13 

P = --"y-  = 2'83  ounce*. 

Tlie  numerical  divisor  32-10,  the  uniform  acceleration  of 
bodies  falling  freely  in  vacno  at  the  earth’s  surface,  is 
! usually  denoted  by  g,  and  the  factor  W-f-g  usually  stands 
j for  the  Mass  of  the  body,  or  the  measure  of  its  quantity  of 
I matter.  Hence  the  following  equation 


and  this  remains  tiue,  whatever  unit  of  mass  be  employed* 
rovided  only  that  the  pressure,  which  is  called  unity,  shall 
e tlat  which,  exerted  for  one  second  upon  the  unit  of 
mass,  shall  add  a unit  to  the  velocity.  And  now  comes 
another  consequence  of  the  application  of  the  term  force 
to  the  simple  consequence  ol  force,  acceleration.  The 
word  is  wanted  again  to  signify  this  pressure  which  pro- 
duces acceleration,  and  fur  distinction  tne  pressure  is  called 
moving  force.  [Mombnthm  ; Moving  Force.]  So,  then, 
the  name  of  the  pressure  which  acts  and  piwuccs  con- 
tinual accessions  to  the  speed  is  moving  foire  ; while  the 
name  of  the  rate  of  acceleration  is  accelerating  force.  To 
mend  this  confused  use  of  tenns,  some  writers  endeavour 
to  create  a notion  of  moving  force  independent  of  the  pres- 
sure ; bvit  as  they  always  end  in  saying  that  the  moving 
force  varies  as  the  pressure,  and  never  tell  us  more  of  its 
definition  than  that  it  is  the  product  of  the  ma'cs  ami 
acceleration,  they  might  save  thernselvc*  trouble,  and  their 
readers  also,  if  they  would  simply  establish  the  above 
equation,  wliere  P means  the  pressure  which  producr# 
acceleration,  and  that  pressure  is  the  unit  of  its  kind  when 
it  is  of  that  magnitude  which  creates  in  the  unit  of  mass  a 
unit  of  velocity  per  second. 

As  wc  are  now  differing  from  men  of  deservedly  good 
authority,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  intending  to  make 
our  assertion  in  a more  positive  manner  than  is  usual  with 
us,  we  may  be  excused  for  dwelling  a little  more  upon  the 
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8\ibject.  If  wc  consider  the  natural  meaning  of  moving 
force  and  aeceleratiuj'  force,  it  ia  obviously  a*  follows: — 
moving  force  ia  force  which  makes  motion;  accelerating 
force  is  force  which  makes  acceleration,  or  increased 
motion.  Were  the  distinction  over  so  necessary,  these 
words  would  be  very  bad  ones,  and  would  always  ol>struct 
the  learner.  Nor  docs  this  origin  of  the  w ord  moving  force, 
namely,  that  which  produce?4  Momkntvm.  give  any  help; 
for  the  synonyme  for  momentum,  namely,  (jwintity  of  mo- 
tion. meaning  really  quantity  of  matter  moved  multiplied 
In’  the  velocity,  is  a perversion  of  wonU  of  the  same  Mrid. 
To  numen(um  we  liave  no  objection : it  is  a I^atin  word  to 
which  an  English  car  may  easily  be  familiarised  in  any 
sense.  If  geometers  had  chosen  to  call  an  equilateral 
triangle  a mimentum,  the  etymological  student  might  have 
been  startled,  but  the  shock  would  soon  have  i>een  got 
over:  but  if  they  had  called  the  same  fipwe  a quoutity  of 
tnotion,  every  beginner  would  have  been  puzzled,  and  the 
impression  would  have  been  lasting.  But,  reluming  to 
the  two  sj>ecics  of  forces,  so  called,  we  find  a double  in- 
conpistency : the  idea  of  motion  is  introduced  into  the 
word  which  only  means  pressure  (for  morinp  force  is  but 
pressure'',  while  the  idea  of  pressure  is  introduced  into  a 
wonl  which  has  only  reference  to  motion  (for  acrelerating 
force  is  but  acceleration'.  There  are  two  distinct  and 
leading  ideas  in  mechanics.  pn*ssurc  and  motion : on  kec{>- 
ing  them  perfectly  distinct  till  the  time  comes  for  joining 
them  experimentally  it  must  depend  whether  a student 
sees  mecnanics  to  be  a science  or  not.  If  any  one  should 
say  that  pressure  producing  motion  ought  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  pressure  w hich  is  in  a stale  of  equililirium 
with  other  pressures,  we  could  not  of  course  raise  any 
objection ; let  then  moving  force  and  retting  force  be 
used  in  these  two  ?ens<>s,  with  a clearly  expre.sM-d  distinc- 
tion. Here  force  would  be  synonymous  with  Presscrr, 
in  the  derived  or  secondar}’  sense  ol  the  article  cited.  But 
let  acceleration  be  then”  acceleration,  not  accelerating 
force. 

The  CoMPOsinox  of  vclocitit^  and  accelerations  is  so 
easily  proved,  that  we  do  not  think  it  necessar)  to  lenglhen 
this  article  by  dwelling  u{Km  it.  Two  of  a sort,  whether 
velocities  or  accelerations,  acting  upon  one  particle,  at  any 
one  instant,  are  cipiivalent  to  a third  rejiresented  in  mag- 
nitude and  direction  by  the  diagonal  or  a parallelogram, 
the  two  sides  of  which  represent  in  inagniliidc  and  direc- 
tion the  two  components.  And  by  the  law  of  motion 
which  is  commonly  called  the  second  [Motion,  liVWs  or, 
p. -rrJ],  the  Severn)  oceelemlions  which  act  on  any  jjar- 
ticlc  in  any  gtt'en  (tirtrtiout  may  have  their  effects  com- 
puted separately,  without  any  error  being  introduced.  If 
then,  supposing  A parlicle  to  move  in  a plane,  the  pres- 
sures P and  Q be  applied  to  it  in  the  directions  of  the 
rectangular  coordinates  x and  y,  tlie  mass  of  the  |>ar1icle 
being  M,  we  have 
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equations  which  are  only  true  on  the  supposition  that 
there  is  this  connection  between  the  unit  of  ma«»  and  that 
of  pressure,  namely,  that  the  latter  acting  on  the  former 
during  one  unit  of  time  shall  add  to  the  line  which  repre- 
sents its  velocity  one  unit  of  length.  Tlichc  equations  are 
enough  to  determine  the  cijiiation  of  the  curve  in  which 
the  particle  must  move,  P and  being  given  functions  of 
both  X and  y ; and  the  time  of  motion  through  any  arc  of 
the  curve  s u then  found  from  the  following  equation : — 

(§•)  = -/ + Q'W 

It  is  not  here  our  business  to  proceed  further  with  the 
constRiuences  of  the  definitions  of  ^elocity  and  acceleration : 
hut  we  must  explain  a point  which  will  arise  in  our  sulise- 
quent  article  on  Virtual  Velocities.  ^Vhen  wc  have  the 
means  of  actually  a«certainiiig  the  motion  of  a particle  of 
given  mass,  that  is  to  say,  of  finding  at  ever)’  instant  its  ; 
actual  place,  its  velocities  in  the  directions  of  its  eoordi-  | 
nates,  and  its  ncccleralioiis  in  IhoM;  directions,  we  are  pro- 
|:arcd  to  assign  the  |iressurcs  which  must  act  upon  it  in 
those  <lirccttoll^  at  the  instant  we  arc  speaking  of,  either 
in  mathematical  units  of  pressure,  as  before  described,  or, 
if  the  reader  plca.se,  in  jmurnls  or  ounces  averdupois.  To 
show  tliis,  let  n.s  projiosc  an  instance,  ns  follows ; — A par- 
ticle whose  \Ycight  01’  "eight  were  allowed  to  act;  is 


10  ounces,  move*  uniformly  along  the  arc  of  a p-orabolaOP 
(whose  focus  is  S,  (JS  Ix’ing  half  a foot)  at  the  rale  of 
; 2 feet  per  second  : What  pressures  in  the  directions  of  ON 
I and  NP  (or  of  x and  y)  are  necessaiy'  to  keep  up  the  mo- 
tion; and  in  pnrti(*ular  wlint  are  tne  prcs.sures  and  the 
velocitiw  at  the  point  P at  which  NP=r3feet  ? Tlie 
equation  of  the  curve  U 2y  = j-‘,  whence  wc  get 
dy  dr 

Hi 

Or  Ihc  velocity  in  the  direction  of  y is  to  that  in  the 
direction  of  x always  as  x to  1. 

Bui,  4 being  the  arc  OP.  we  have 

dt  ^ d^*  f/.r*  dff* 

dr*  4 f/y*  4j^ 

whence  = -,-r — 7 -77;  ==  *T"; — r* 
dt^  \-\-x*  dt*  1+x* 

At  the  point  in  question  y s 3,  j*  * C,  from  which  the 
velocities  iti  the  (lirections  of  x and  y arc  found  to  be 
± ami  dk  •7">6  and  1‘Hj2.  We  lake  the 

positive  signs,  since  both  motions  obviously  tend  to  in- 
crease* tlieir  coordinates.  Diti'ercnliate  the  last  cqua- 
U0118  again,  and  we  have, — 

^ dx  d-x  Kr  dx  ^dy  d*y  Sj*  dr 

~ lit'  “ irt  dt*  di 

d*x  4.r  ft*y  4 

dt*  rfP  UT jrV’ 

or  the  velocity  in  the  direction  of  x is  always  retarded, 
while  that  in  the  direction  of  y is  always  aceeleiatod. 
And  at  the  point  in  question  we  have  — and 

4-7-40  for  the  accelerations,  say  — ‘2t)0  ami  ’<182;  by 
which  wc  mean  that  if  the  pressures  then  acting  in  the 
directions  ofx  and  y were  allowed  to  continue  uniform  for 
one  second,  they  would  alter  the  velocities  in  the  direc- 
tions of  T ami  y from  ’TijC  and  l’K.'»2  to  '750  — '200  au<l 
l‘8.-»2  4-  *0^2.  The  weight  of  the  jiarticlc,  if  weight  > 
\vere  allowed  to  act,  being  10  ounces  the  pressures  which 
would  produce  the  preceding  acccleiatioiis  are.  in 
ounces — 

10  Ax 10 4 

j 32'  ]» (.1  -f  -r*/  :i2*  10  (1  -b  x^y  ’ 

the  pres-sure  in  the  direction  of  x lieing  in  the  direction 
from  N towards  ().  At  the  jwint  in  question  these  pres- 
sures are  — •IK}2aml  '025.T  ounces. 

Tlie  pressure*  thus  derived  from  the  motion  which 
actually  takes  place,  by  means  of  the  accelerations  d'x  : dt* 
and  d‘y  : dt^,  are  usually  called  the  effective  forces ; and 
the  name  is  very  appropriate,  liecause  it  i.*  tme  that 
these  must  be  the  forces  which  do  really  act.  Different 
presmires  produce  ditfcrcnl  accelerations  iqion  the  same 
mass;  or  to  one  acceleration  there  is  but  one  producing 
jirosiire,  the  mass  lieing  given.  But  it  may  happen  that 
the  forces  actually  nnpretted,  or  the  pressures  actually 
applied,  at  the  point  P,  may  be  very  dinerent  fi-om  those 
which  just  produce  the  motion  that  is  produced.  Supjwse 
for  example  that  the  mas.s  P were  attached  to  the  mas*  (J 
by  the  rigid  rod  PQ  without  weight : and  suppose  such 
forces  to  be  applied  at  P and  Q as,  whatever  may  Ix’come 
of  Q.  cause  P to  move  uniformly  along  the  }>amhola  in  the 
manner  aliovc  described.  Wc  may  assign  an  infinite  num- 
IxT  of  different  motions  to  Q,  and  for  each  motion  of  Q 
we  may  its-sign  an  infinite  number  of  pn*sMires  which, 
being  applied  to  P ami  Q,  w-ill  give  the  two  their  .sup- 

* Wc  have  ant  mtcn^l  into  Um*  niMiaction  nf  ncniiia:;  tvlvn-n  [Mwitivc  aoil 
tir(«tl%p  wiorilic*  Slid  •cn-lcrations.  unrelhc  i|>tntinii  U a (■•irrt)  alie^tTntral 
oap.  ■tnnccc’miT)  Ih*  ItcnUii  hrre  If  lltc  tliiiJirut  rvniiy  un-lcntaad  4l;;rlwa. 
aihI  to  W ri[  lainci  «hit  Uinitt  !■>  one  rt  h*d  nn1 

i Titv  •nshl  h«i  bfvn  iliroiishnnt  Mppoani  to  be  nrutnliml,  «■  it 
be  if  tito  |«ntlx»l«  avre  ia  the  |l4oe  of  • table,  on  aUkh  tlu*  |NirUcle  u Uhl 
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po»cd  motions.  Dut  in  no  one  of  these  cases  can  the 
total  amounts  of  pm»»ure  really  applied  to  P,  in  the 
directions  of  x luul  y,  be  any  other  than  those  whicli 
arc  calculated  alwve : whatever  may  be  the  pressures 
actually  applied  at  P.  the  thrust  or  pull,  as  the  cas*? 
may  be,  of  tlic  rod  I’Q,  will  aupnly  wliat  U necesaar)'  to 
DJake  all  the  forces  that  act  on  P (those  directly  applied 
and  liiat  arudnt;  from  the  said  Ihmst  or  null)  to^sether 
equivalent  to  the  pressures  al>ove  caleulateu.  Tliia  is  the 
fyumlation  of  IXAh'^inberl't  pnncipJe.  [Fottcas,  IM- 
I'RESSKU  AND  KrFECTlVa;  Vi»TI:aL  V'KI.OClTlliS.] 

'Hie  connection  between  velocity  and  pressure  is  not 
only  obscured  by  phrases  as  cloudy  as  • moving  force,’  but 
also  by  the  um>  of  the  unit  of  mass  instead  of  the  unit  of 
weight,  'rhis  measurement  by  masi>es  instead  of  weights  ; 
is  so  convenient  and  so  desirable  on  rational  grounds,  that 
it  cannot  ultimately  be  dispensed  with ; but  at  the  6rst 
outset  the  student  slumld  he  taught  to  reduce  the  new 
mode  of  proceeding  into  terras  of  tliat  with  which  he  is 
then  Ivetler  acquainted.  A beginner  in  the  theory  of  gra- 
vitation is  not  allowed  to  have  the  least  idea  of  the  nmomil 
of  the  altraclions  of  the  several  boiUes  upon  each  other  in 
pounds  or  tons,  or  any  other  unit  which  he  can  at  once 
understand.  Ami  we'should  not  be  surprised  if  many  who 
can  easily  compare  the  sun’s  attraction  upon  the  cartJi 
with  the  earth's  attraction  u|K>n  the  muon,  so  as  to  find 
cither  of  them  when  the  other  is  given,  would  be  awkward 
at,  if  not  actually  puzzled  by.  tite  question  of  comparing 
either  of  them  with  the  weights  in'  a grocer’s  shop.  Un- 
doubtedly there  would  not  be  much  of  astronomical  utility 
in  the  question;  but  for  clear  conception  of  the  meaning 
and  mode  of  derivation  of  mechanical  results,  nothing  can  ' 
be  of  mure  importance  than  the  actual  comparison  of  all 
results  with  those  which  arc  best  known,  because  actually 
felt  anfl  perceived. 

VELOCITIKS,  VIRTUAL.  [Virtitai.  Vblocities.] 

VEL(^RE  (fWi/r),  a fortified  town  in  Hindustan,  is 
situated  ill  a small  district  of  the  same  name,  in  the  pre- 
sidency of  Matlras  and  province  of  the  Central  Carnatic,  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  river  Palaur;  11?^  5.V  N.  lat.,  75)“  12' 
E. long. 

Velore  was  formerly  a place  of  importance,  os  it  com- 
manded the  main  road  from  the  coast  of  the  Carnatic  to 
the  province  of  Mysore  ; but  since  the  conquest  of  Mysore 
it  has  liccome  of  little  cousctjuence.  ctcept  as  a mifitary 
-station.  The  fortress  is  surrounded  by  a strong  stone  waif, 
with  ba.'4ioiis  and  round-towers  at  short  distances,  and  by 
a wide  and  deep  ditch,  over  which  there  is  a causeway, 
forming  the  only  entrance.  In  the  ditch  there  arc,  or  at 
leaj»t  were,  a iiumlx>r  of  large  alligators. 

Ill  UMG  Velore  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mohammedan 
states  of  Golconda  and  Bejapoor.  In  IC77  it  was  captured 
by  Sevajee.  In  the  war  of  1”><1  it  was  invested  by  llyder 
All  with  a large  army,  and  reduced  to  extreme  distress  for 
want  of  provisions ; but  as  the  fate  of  tlic  Carnatic  was  then 
considered  to  depend  upon  it,  it  was  not  only  relieved  by 
Sir  Kyre  C^oote,  but  llyder  was  compelled  to  retreat. 
Afler  the  conquc.st  of  Seringapalam  in  175)9,  the  whole  of 
Tippoo  Saib's  family',  twelve  sons  and  eight  daughters 
were  removed  to  Velore,  wliich  was  (llteu  up  for  their 
coinnioiiioiiH  residence,  with  an  allowance  for  their  sup|K>rt 
more  liberal  than  they  had  received  from  Tippoo  himself. 
On  the  loth  of  .luly,  1806,  an  atrocious  revolt  and  raas^acre 
took  place  in  the  town,  in  which  some  of  the  family  of 
Tippoo  were  active  participators.  The  insurgents  were 
suuiiiicii  and  many  of  them  slain  by  a party  of  the  19(h 
dragoons  under  Colonel  (iillespiv.  llie  instigators  of  the 
revolt  were  then  removed  to  Bengal. 

Velore  is  20  miles  W.  from  ;Vrcot,  and  88  mile.n  W.  by  S. 
from  Madras,  travelling  distances. 

Hamilton's  liuxt  Jfidia  Guzeiteer ; Mill’s  Ilitlory  of 
Briti\k  India,  by  Wilson.) 

VKLUM,  an  architectural  term,  not  in  general  use,  hut 
dc'«crving  to  be  estahlishcd  on  account  of  its  convenience 
and  expressivenem,  since  it  distinctly  descritics  at  once 
what  must  else  cither  be  left  doubtful  or  be  particularly 
explained.  Woods  employs  the  term  in  speaking  of  the 
gnilciy  called  the  Braccio  Xiiovo  in  the  museum  of  the 
Vatican,  <ayiug,  ‘'Hie  central  division  is  covered  by  a 
velum^  that  is,  by  a cupola,  the  diameter  of  which  is  equal 
to  the  diagonal  of  the  scpiare,  on  which  it  lisos,  anil  of 
which,  consequently,  the  sides  arc  cut  away,’  Hia  expla- 
HRtion  is  however  rather  an  awkward  one,  since  it  would 
B.  C..  No.  Jbll. 


be  more  correct  to  say  that  the  dome,  or  concave  circular 
ceiling,  is  cut  away  at  its  base  by  the  sides  of  the  square, 
or  polygon — for  it  may  be  either,  inscribed  within  its  cir- 
cumference. Such  ceiling  or  vault  therefore  assumes 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  an  awning  or  velum  stretcheil 
immediately  upon  arches. 

V'ELUTrNA,  Ijunarck’s  name  for  a genus  of  his  family 
MarnAtomata,  from  the  rcirt  of  which  however  Veliitina 
remarkably  differs. 

Desrription. — Shell  suhglobose  ; spire  short,  composed 
of  two  rapidly  enlarged  venlrii“o»c  whorls ; aperture  large, 
subovatc;  peritreme  thin,  entire,  separated  from  the  last 
whorl : columella  twisted  and  thin  ; epidermis  velvclty. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Gray  places  the  Veluiinuiiv,  with  the  single 
genus  yelutina,  between  the  T^uucalelluUe  and  the  Pafu-' 
dinidfr. 

Example,  felutina  ItFvigata. 


V'F.LVET,  a variety  of  the  silk  manufacture,  remark- 
able for  the  iif>ftncss  of  its  surface.  The  mamifacture  of 
velvet  was  unknown  at  least  several  centuries  afler  the  in- 
troduction of  plain  woven  silks,  and  it  is  not  mentioned  in 
any  documents  earlier  than  the  thirteenlli  century.  For  a 
long  time  the  manufacture  of  this  fabric  was  confined  to 
Italy,  where,  ]»artlcularly  in  Genoa,  Florence,  Slilan, 
Lucca,  and  Venice,  it  was  carried  on  to  a great  extent.  It 
was  subsequently  intrfKliicetl  into  France,  and  brought  to 
great  pcrieclion.  On  the  revocation  of  tho  Edict  of 
Nantes,  in  1C85,  this  branch  of  weaving  was  begun  in 
England  by  the  ivfugees.  The  pecuUiir  softness  of  velvet 
is  owing  to  a loose  ‘ pile  ’ or  surface  of  threads,  occasioned 
by  the  insertion  of  short  pieces  of  silk  thread  doubled 
under  the  shoot,  wen,  or  cross  threads.  These  stand  up- 
right so  thickly  as  entirely  to  conceal  the  interlacing  of  the 
warp  and  shoot.  Tlie  rienneas  of  the  velvet  depends  upon 
the  closcnew  of  tlie  pile-lhreads.  The  insertion  of  these 
short  threads  is  effected  in  the  following  manner: — In- 
stead of  having  only  one  row  of  warp*l hread-s  which  will 
be  crossed  altematcfy  over  and  under  by  the  shoot,  there 
are  (ico  sets,  one  of  which  is  to  form  the  regular  warp, 
while  the  other  is  to  constitute  the  pile  ; and  these  two 
sets  arc  so  arranged  in  the  loom  as  to  be  kept  se])arate. 
The  quantity-  of  the  pile-thread  noceiuiary  is  very  mrreh 
more  than  that  of  the  warp-thread  : and  therefore  must  bo 
supplied  to  the  loom  by  a rliffercnl  agency. 

If  the  pile-lhreatls  were  worked  ir»  among  the  shoot  in 
the  same  way  as  the  w'arp-threads,  the  fabric  would  be 
simply  a kind  of  double  silk,  but  without  any  kind  of  pile ; 
tho  pile-threads  are  therefore  formed  into  a series  of  loojjs, 
standing  up  from  the  surface  of  the  silk;  and  by  sub- 
sequently cutting  these  loop*  with  a sharp  instrument,  the 
pile  is  produced.  The  loons  are  formed  in  a verj'  singular 
way.  After  the  weaver  has  thrown  the  shuttle  three 
times  acroAs,  making  the  shoot  interlace  three  limes 
among  the  threads  of  the  warp,  he  inserts  a thin  straight 
brass  wire  at  right  angles  to  the  length  of  the  piece,  or 
parallel  with  the  shoot.  The  wire  is  so  placed  tLH  to 
occupy  a position  through  the  whole  breadth  of  the  fabric, 
above  the  warp-threads  and  below  the  pile-threads.  The 
tn-adle  is  Uien  nut  to  work,  the  alternate  threads  of  (he 
warp  raised,  ana  the  shuttle  again  thrown ; by  which  a 
shoot-thread  is  thrown  over  the  pile-threads,  anu  also  over 
one-half  of  the  warp-threads ; the  wire  becomes  thus,  as  it 
were,  woven  into  the  substance  of  the  fabric.  Two  more 
traverses  of  the  shoot  are  then  made,  ]>assing  alternately 
under  and  over  the  waro-threads  in  the  usual  way,  but  not 
interfering  with  the  pile-threads.  Another  wire  is  tlicn 
laid  in,  below  all  the  pile-threads  and  above  all  the  warp- 
threads,  and  this  is  secured  by  subsequent  shoot-threads, 
as  in  the  first  ease. 

By  a most  delicate  and  difficult  operation,  these  wires 
are  removed  by  the  same  operation  which  produces  the 
raiiscd  pile.  Each  wire  is  nearly  a semicvlinder  in  form, 
and  has  along  its  upper  surface  a carefully  constructed 
groove,  arul  along  tins  groove  the  weaver  passes  (he  shai-p 
edge  of  a cutting  imlrumcnt  called  a severing  th« 
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pile-tlircatl*  in  his  pro^w.  It  necessarily  follows  from 
this  opci-ation  that  two  ends  of  each  thread  are  thus 
loosened,  ami  these  ends,  beinjr  afterwords  bnishwl  np  and 
dresHt'd,  constitute  a portion  of  the  pile,  sufficiently  long 
to  hide  coraplcttdy  the  woven  fabric  beneath.  Two  wires 
are  employed,  because  if  one  only  were  us«l,  the  pile- 
threads  would  become  disarranged  when  it  was  removed. 
When  tlic  liberated  wire  has  been  agjiin  inserted,  and  three 
shoots  thrown  to  secure  it,  the  second  line  of  loow  is  cut 
and  the  second  wire  removed  ; and  so  on  during  tne  weav- 
ing of  the  whole  length.  Striped  velvets  are  produced  by 
some  of  the  pile-thre'ads  being  uncut.  The  siownew  and 
delicacy  of  tlus  branch  of  manufacture  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  forty  or  Arty  insertions  of  the  grooved 
wire  arc  made  in  the  space  of'^one  inch,  the  loops  of  the 
pile  being  cut  an  er|ual  number  of  tin>cfl.  In  audition  to 
the  other  complications,  the  weaver  has  to  use  two  shoot- 
threads.  ami  consequently  two  shuttles;  for  the  shoot 
thrown  immediately  after  the  insertion  of  the  wire  is  stouter 
than  the  two  following.  Mr.  Porter  thus  speaks  of  the  un- 
intermitting  carefulncM  required  in  the  succession  of  ope- 
rations on  the  part  of  the  weaver: — ‘The  use  ofthe  trevat 
in  cutting  the  pile  calls  for  a certain  amount  of  skilfulness  or 
hleight-of-liand,  only  to  be  fully  acquired  through  care  and 
after  long  practice,  while  the  minutest  deviation  from  the 

aT  line  in  iierforming  this  part  of  the  process  would 
ibiy  injure,  if  even  it  did  not  destroy  the  goods ; and 
the  movements  to  be  made  throughout  the  entire  opera- 
tion are  so  numerous,  and  require  such  constant  changing 
ofthe  hand  from  one  action  to  another,  that  the  weaver  U 
greatly  and  unavoidably  retarded  in  his  progress.  It  is 
considered  to  amount  to  a very  good  day's  work  when  as 
much  as  one  yard  of  plain  velvet  has  been  woven.  For 
this  the  workman  is  usually  paid  five  times  the  price 
charged  for  weaving  p^-de-NapU«.’  [^Silk.] 

Cotton  U now  employed,  as  well  as  silk,  in  the  manu&c- 
ture  of  velvet  'Hie  different  varieties  of  fustian  are  a 
kind  of  cotton-velvet.  [WaAviNo.] 

(Porters  History  of  thr  Siik  Afanu/iicturr ; Penuy 
Afdgozinr,  vol.  xi..  No.  670. 'I 
VENA  CONTHACTA.  [Hydrodysaiiics,  vol.  xii.  pp. 
300,391.] 

VENAFRO.  [Lavora,  Terra  di.] 

VENAI8S1N,  LE  CO.MTAT.  [Comtat  d'Avionon 
(Lk',  and  Lb  Cohtat  Vbxaisstx.] 

VENANT  fST.).  [Pas  ok  Calais.] 

VKNCE.  [Var.] 

VENDKAN  war.  [Vkndk'k.] 

VENDE'E,  a department  in  tlie  western  part  of  France, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  department  of  Loire  Inf^- 
ricure.  on  the  north-cast  by  that  of  .Maine  et  Ixiire,  on  the 
east  ami  soutli-eiist  that  of  Deux  Sevres,  on  the  south 
by  that  of  (’harente  Inf^rieure,  and  on  the  south-west  and 
west  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Its  form  approximates  to 
that  of  an  oval,  having  its  greatest  length  from  north-west 
to  south-east,  from  the  coast  near  Beauvoir,  opposite  the 
island  of  Noimiouticr,  to  the  border  of  the  dejwtment  of 
l>eux  Si^vres,  on  the  road  between  Fontenay  and  Niort, 
H2  miles;  ami  iU  greatest  breadth,  at  right  angles  to  the 
length,  from  the  coast  near  Les  Rallies  d'Olonnc  to  the 
junction  of  the  three  departments  of  Vendee,  Maine  et 
Loire,  and  Deux  Sevres,  near  Murtagne,  56  miles,  'rhe.se 
are  the  dimensions  of  the  mainland;  but  the  department 
comprehends  the  islands  of  Boin,  Noirmoutier,  and  Dicu. 
Tlie  whole  is  comprehendeil  between  •16*’  18'  am!  •17*'  4'  N. 
lat.,  and  between  0"  35'  and  *2“  .'kV  W.  long.  The  area  of 
the  department  is  estimated  at  2K19  square  miles,  which  is 
above  the  average  area  of  the  French  departments,  and 
just  a little  aliove  the  area  ofthe  Englishcounty  of  Lincoln- 
shire, with  which,  from  its  maritime  position,  low,  flat, 
and  manJiy  character,  ami  the  agricultural  pursuits  of  its 
inhabitants,  it  may  be  not  unsuitably  compared.  *rhe 
population  in  iWJtJ  was  32^826;  in  IKil.  : 1.350 ; and  in 
IKki,  341,362,  showing  an  increase  in  the  last  five  years  of 
1 1.012,  or  between  3*0  and  3'5  per  cent.,  and  giving  129 
inhabitants  to  a sijuait^  mile.  In  amount  and  density  of 
|K)pulation  it  is  decidedly  below  the  average  of  the  French 
departments,  and  in  both  respects  is  about  equal  to  Ian- 
colnsliire.  taking  the  medium  between  the  English  enume- 
rations of  18:^1  and  18>41.  Bourbon  Vemli^e,  the  chief 
town,  is  227  miles  in  a direct  line  south-west  of  Paris ; or 
253  bv  the  roail  through  t)r!(?an.s  Blois.  Tours,  Saumur, 
and  Chollet : in  46'*  42'  N.  lat.,  and  2®  27'  W.  long. 


The  coast  of  this  department  is  generally  low.  'Tlie 
north-wi*j4em  coast  forms,  with  the  islands  of  Boin  and 
Noirmoutier,  the  bay  of  Bourgneuf,  so  c, ailed  from  the 
town  of  Bourgneuf,  in  the  ailjacent  department  of  Loire 
Inffrieure-  The  aouth-westem  coast  forms,  with  the  Isle 
of  R(5 ; belonging  to  the  department  of  Charente  Inf6rieure>, 
(he  gulf  Pertuis  Breton.  'I'he  shore  is  low,  and  lined  with 
manihes  or  fens,  which  rest  on  the  north-west  on  a bed 
of  sand,  and  on  the 'south-west  on  a very  thick  stratum  of 
stiff  clay.  These  marshes  arc  unhealthy,  and  d^titute  of 
good  water:  hut  industry  has  rendered  them  remarkatde 
for  their  fertility,  especially  in  the  north-western  port  ; 
they  are  intersected  m everj'  direction  by  ditches  for  the 
purpose  of  drainage.  The  island  of  Boin  may  be  compared 
to  our  own  Thanet,  being  insulated  only  by  a small  river, 
1/C  Dain,  not  navigable.  It  is  united  to  the  mainland  by 
a causeway  across  the  Dain.  The  island  appears  to  be 
formed  by  alluvial  deposits  on  a limestone  rock ; and  is 
about  7 miles  long  from  north-east  to  south-west,  and 
about  4 or  4^  miles  across  at  the  widest  part.  Noirmou- 
tier protects  the  bay  of  Bourgneuf  to  seaward  : it  is  about 
12  mites  long  from  north-north-we*l  to  south-south-east, 
and  in  one  part  nearly  5 miles  broad.  It  is  separated  from 
the  mainland  at  its  south-eastern  extremity  l>y  a narrow 
channel,  called  ‘Le  Goulet  de  Fromentine,’ or ‘L’Entrfe 
. Fromentine,*  not  much  more  than  half  a mile  across  at  any 
time,  but  at  low-water  scarcely  a quarter  of  a mile.  The 
' coast  of  the  island  is  lined  in  some  parts  by  sand-hills  or 
low  flat  rocks,  in  others  by  sands  ana  shoals  extending  far 
out  to  sea  : these  shoals  nearly  fill  the  bay  of  Bourgneuf. 
There  are  some  little  cove.s  m the  island,  accessible  to 
boats ; and  on  the  cast  side,  in  the  hay  of  Bourgneuf,  is  a 
small  road  or  anchorage.  'Tlie  soil  of  the  island  is  ver)* 
fertile  ; and,  by  the  use  of  wrack  or  sea-weed  as  manure, 
the  inhabitants  are  enabled  to  produce  a succepion  of 
crojw  without  fallows : some  of  the  most  productive  parts 
are  considerably  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  from  wtiich 
they  are  protected  by  embankments.  Tlie  produce  of  the 
island  includes  grain,  pulse,  fruit,  salt  (made  in  the  salt- 
marshes),  and  good  cheese.  The  0)*ster  fishery  is  actively 
carried  on  ; and  the  inhabitants,  who  amount  to  7tMK>  or 
K)00.  arc  excellent  seamen.  The  island  Dieu,  or  D'Yeu, 
lies  farther  out  from  the  mainland,  from  the  nearest  part 
of  which  it  is  distant  more  than  10  miles  : its  chief  town, 
St.  Aubin,  which  is  in  a central  position,  is  in  46**  42'  N. 
lat.,  and  about  2“  22  W.  long.  The  length  of  the  island 
is  aljout  6 miles  from  north-west  to  south-east ; its  breadth 
about  2^  or  3 miles.  Its  western  coast,  towa^s  the  ojhti 
sea,  is  high  and  inaccessible  ; the  vn.Mem  coast  is  low  and 
flat,  aft'oj^ing  ready  and  safe  access  to  small  boats.  The 
whole  island  is  little  else  than  a vast  granitic  rock,  covervit 
with  a vegetable  soil  three  feet  in  tliickness  in  t)i»  lower 
part,  but  in  tlie  higher  ground  so  thin  as  to  leave  the  ruck 
almost  bare.  Aliout  half  the  land  is  cultivated,  the  rest  w 
a mere  waste,  aflbniing  scanty  pasturage  to  a few  head  of 
cattle.  The  inhabitants  amount  to  about  2500.  alt  en- 
gaged in  fishing.  'Fhere  is  a small  port  on  the  east  side 
ofthe  islamt.  On  the  coa.'d  of  the  mainland,  opposite  the 
island  Dien,  is  the  bay  or  road  of  8t.  Gitles ; und  on  the 
south-west  coast,  in  (he  IVrtuis  Breton,  is  the  road  of  Ai- 
guillon.  east  of  which  is  the  point  of  Aiguillon,  a low 
sandy  tongue  of  land,  juttingont  some  distance  into  the  wa. 

The  department  is  crossed  on  the  north-eastern  sitle  by 
the  heights,  which  tfxtend  from  the  mountain-district  of 
central  France  north-westward  to  the  mouth  of  the  Diire. 
These  heights  cross  jiwt  within  the  border  of  the  depart- 
ment, here  formed  by  the  little  river  Sevre  Nantaiso,  the 
valley  of  which  they  overlook.  The  hills  are  none  of  tliem 
lofty,  having  their  greatest  elevation  under  500  feet ; but 
they  overajjread  a considerable  tract.  These  higher 
grounds  consist  for  the  most  part  of  granitic  or  other  pri- 
mitive or  lower  secondary  rocks  : (he  flat  country,  which 
exleTKU  southwanl  and  westward  towanls  the  coast,  is 
occupied  chiefly  by  the  limestones,  and  other  formations 
intervening  between  the  cretaceous  and  new  r«l  sand- 
stone groups.  The  department  is  not  rich  in  niinerala. 
There  are  three  coal-mines,  of  which  only  one  was  worked 
in  1834,  when  it  gave  cmplojinent  to  11  workmen,  and 
produce<l  IHO  tons  of  coals,  vnfuetl  at  |K».  7rf.  Jmt  ton  : the 
produce  in  lH35  was  504  tons.  'I'here  were  no  iron-works 
in  the  department  in  1H34:  in  lHJt5  there  were  wme,  but 
we  know  not  liow  many.  There  are  a number  of  mineral 
springs,  but  none  of  any  celebrity.  The  manufacture  of 
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ttU  IS  actively  carried  on  in  the  marshes  which  line  the 
coast. 

The  ^cater  part  of  the  department  is  drained  by  several 
small  rivers,  which  flow  into  the  Atlantic;  but  the  north- 
ern and  north-easM^m  parU  belong;  to  the  basin  of  the  Loire, 
and  are  draine<l  by  its  two  tributaries,  the  S^vre  Nantaisc, 
with  iU  affluent  the  Maine  (fumu^d  by  the  juncture  of  the 
Grande  Maine  and  Petite  Maine)  and  the  Boulo^e, 
which  flows  into  the  lake  of  Gnuid  Lieu,  and  then,  under 
the  name  of  Acheneau,  reaches  the  I/oire.  Tlie  riveni 
which  flow  directly  into  the  Atlantic  are  the  S^vre  Nior- 
taisc,  which  just  passes  along  or  within  the  southeni 
bonier  of  the  department,  and  with  its  feeders  the  Autize 
and  the  Vend£e  drains  the  soulh-enittem  part;  the  Lay, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  Le  Grand  Lay  and  Petit 
Ijiy.  which  with  its  affluents,  the  Yon,  the  Smagne,  and 
the  I^ing, drains  the  central  and  south-western  parts;  and 
the  Gui-(yhateii^',  the  Au&ance.  the  Jaunay,  the  Vic  with 
its  feeiler  the  Dgneron,  the  Canal  du  Perier,  and  the 
Canal  du  Elier,  all  small,  which  drain  the  western  and 
nurtit-westem  sides  of  the  department.  The  Dain  is  a 
narrow  channel,  separating  the  isle  of  Uoin  from  the  main- 
land. Of  these  the  Si'^vre  Niortaise  is  navigable  in  all  the 
part  which  is  in  this  department  or  on  the  boundary ; the 
Autize  is  navigable  for  about  six  miles  above  its  junction 
with  the  S«?vre  Niortaisc,  and  the  Vendee  from  Fontenay 
about  rixteen  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  same  river ; 
the  lAy  has  by  labour  been  made  navigable  for  about 
twenty  miles  above  its  outfall ; and  the  Vic  is  navigable  for 
about  five  miles. 

The  only  navigable  canal  is  that  of  Lu^n,  which  has  a 
course  due  south,  nine  miles  trom  the  town  of  Litton,  into 
the  road  of  Aiguillon. 

Tliere  wore,  1st  January,  1837,  five  ‘ routes  royales.*  or 
government  roads,  in  the  department,  having  an  aggre- 
gate length  of  200  miles,  namely.  UK)  miles  in  good 
repair  and  16  miles  out  of  repair.  Tlie  roads  are  all  of  the 
third  class.  Tliat  from  Paris  by  Tours  and  Saumur  to 
Uourbon  Vendee  enters  the  department  between  t.’hollet 
and  .Mortagne.liaving  been  joined,  before  reaching  Chollet, 
by  a road  from  Angers.  It  runs  south-west  from  Mor- 
tagne  to  Bourbon  \ end6e,  and  from  thence,  still  in  the 
same  direction,  to  Lcs  Sables  d'Ulonne.  A road  from 
Nantes  to  I-cs  Sables  enters  the  department  between  I.egc 
and  Palluau,  and  nirw  south  into  the  road  from  Bourbon 
Vend6e.  A roail  from  Nantes  to  Rochelle  niiw  through 
the  centre  of  the  deportment,  from  north  to  south,  % 
Montaigu,  St.  Fulgent,  Chantonnay,  and  Ste.  Hermine ; 
and  a road  from  Niort  to  Le#  Sable*  crosses  the  southern 
part  of  the  rlepartraent,  from  east  to  west,  by  Fontenay, 
Lui^on,  and  Talmont.  The  departmental  roads  have  an 
aggremle  length  of  35:1  miles,  namely  l.'r.'i  in  repair.  2D 
out  of  repair,  and  17H  unfinished,  llic  * chemins  vici- 
naux,’  which  may  he  compared  with  our  parish-roads  and 
lanes,  have  an  aggregate  length  of  al>out  4000  miles. 

Tlie  climate  varies  with  llie  elevation  of  the  soil.  The 
district  of  ‘ Bocage ' (i.  e.  ‘ the  woodland  ’)  in  the  north 
and  north-east  side  of  the  dcjiartuicnt,  is  the  most  elevated 
and  the  healthiest.  Tliis  district,  which  extends  into  the 
adjacent  departments,  derives  its  name  from  the  abundance 
of  wood  found  in  it,  rather  however  in  the  form  of  copee 
or  thicket,  than  of  forest,  though  intermingk'd  with  the 
underwood  arc  forest-trees  sts  oak.  a!*h,  chestnut,  and  elm. 
Tlie  soil  of  this  part  is  chiefly  a stiff  loam,  sometimes 
Mindy,  ami  at  other  tinu  H clajey.  The  valleys  which  in- 
tcrsvict  this  hilly  country  are  watered  by  numerous  brooks, 
and  JiH'ord  gooil  inea<low-land  ; the  hills  are  cultivated, 
except  on  the  north  side  of  the  higher  hills,  where  little 
grows  except  heath  and  furxe.  The  extent  of  Le  Bocage 
may  bi*  estimated  at  above  lUOO  wjuare  miles,  or  two-films 
of  the  whole  department.  Tlie  teiniierature  is  colder  than 
m the  rest  of  tlic  department ; hut  the  air  i^uiror ; the 
summer  is  usually  verj’  drj*,  the  winter  wet.  Tlie  inhabit- 
ants are  the  mc»t  rolnu-4  in  the  department,  and  are  re- 
markable for  the  simplicity  of  their  manners,  and  their 
attachment  to  old  opinions  and  habits. 

The  district,  whicti  extends  between  the  higlicr  ground 
of  l,e  IbH-age  and  the  southern  lioumlar)' of  Die  depart- 
ment is  called  ‘l-a  Plaitie’  (‘the  plain'j.and  hasanextent 
of  nearly  :iOO  Rquare  miles:  it  is  the  most  fertile  district  in 
tliedepartmtint.and  has  a clayey  soil  rertinguiion  limwtone. 

The  rest  of  the  department  lielongs  to  the  district  of 
‘Le  Marab'  (.‘the  mai-sh';,  the  most  extensive  district, 


but  the  most  unhealthy,  the  air  being  loaded  with  fog* 
rising  from  tlie  ditches  and  drains.  The  changes  of  tena- 
peraturc  on  the  coast  are  great  and  sudden. 

Tlie  area  of  the  department  may  be  estimated  in  round 
numbers  at  1,CH0,(KW  acres,  of  which  above  l.WJO.Uio 
acres,  or  three-ftnlis,  are  under  the  plough  ; but  agricul- 
ture is  in  a verj’  l«ckward  state.  M'heat,  narley.  oats,  ne, 
millet,  and  bucKwheat  are  grown  ; hemp  and  flax  are  grown 
in  Ploine  and  Marais.  e»))eoial!y  in  the  latter,  llie 
grass-lands  are  estimated  at  about  27U.UOO  acres,an  unu^u- 
: ally  large  proportion  for  France,  ami  the  heatlw  and  open 
' pastures  amount  to  above  IfiO.tKK)  acres ; they  are  chiefly 
m Le  Bocage  and  Le  Marais.  The  breed  of  horses  is  vi- 
gorous, but  neither  large  nor  well  made  ; a great  number 
of  mules  and  capital  asses  are  bred.  ITie  cattle  are  hardy, 
but  not  handsome  ; and  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of 
sheep  is  neglected.  The  vineyards  occupy  alxn  e 40,nU0 
acres,  chiefly  in  Le  Bocage  and  Ia  Hlaine.  The  wines  arc 
of  ordinaiy  quality.  The  woodlands  occupy  from  TIMKXI 
to  80,000  acres,  cniefly  in  Le  Bocage ; and  the  orchards 
amount  to  20,000  wres : the  apple,  the  cheriy,  ami  the 
chestnut  arc  the  principal  fruits. 

The  department  w divided  into  three  arrondissements,  as 
follow* : — 

Am  in 

SiuftM  C*n-  r<m- 

ArroediMeneiiL  8hualion.  .Milei.  toe*,  nuen.  IS31. 

llAarlinnVcadce  . N.  99&  8 IM  11S.9SM 

PoniPiMT  . . . R.  Kt7  9 m tt9.6e4  1S1077 

U«S*Ue*«ruioaM  W.  »7  II  79  9i.«SH  9H.M 

209  28  291  33U,35»l  341,302 

A later  return  increases  the  number  of  cantons,  or  dis- 
trict-s  each  under  ajustice  of  the  peace,  to  30. 

In  the  arrondi&soment  of  Bourbon-Ver^6e  are— Bourbon 
Vend6e,  population  in  1831,  3494  for  tne  town,  or  31KW 
for  the  whole  commune  ; in  18.36,  32.^7  for  Uie  commune 
flJoimBON-VBNDKx],  on  the  Yon  ; Ia  (‘haiie,  a few  miles 
E.  of  Bourlton  Vendee  ; AizCnay,  population  :i363.  on  the 
road  from  Nante*  to  I.es  Sables  d lflonne  ; Montaigu  and 
St.  Fulgent,  on  the  road  from  Nantes  to  La  Rochelle; 
Mortagne.  Les  Herbiers,  and  Lcs  Kssarts,  on  the  road  from 
Paris  to  Bourbon-Vendfe  and  Ia?s  Sables  ; St.  lAurcnt  and 
Tiffauges  on  the  Si-vre  Nantaisc  ; and  La  Fougerai.  on 
the  Ia)'.  Montaigu  snftcred  considerably  in  the  religious 
wars  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  again  in  the  Vendean 
war  which  followed  the  French  revolution.  Mortagne  was 
also  the  scene  of  conflict  in  the  Vendean  war.  The  towns- 
men manufacture jjAper,  and  trade  in  linens,  leather,  horses, 
and  sheep.  Les  Iierbiers  has  a paper-mill,  and  a monthly 
cattle-fair  : the  neighbourhood  yields  toleiable  wine. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Fontenay  are — Fontenay,  po- 
pulation in  iKJil.  6;iH8  for  the  town,  or  7’M  for  the  whole 
commune;  in  1836,  76oO  for  the  commune  [Fontbnay], 
on  the  Vendee;  Maillezay,  on  the  Autize;  Lu^on.  popu- 
lation 3601  for  the  town,  or  .'J786  for  the  whole  comnuine, 
on  the  ro^  between  Fontenay  and  Le*  Sables  d Oloiine  ; 
Chantonnay  and  Sainle  Hermine,  on  the  road  from  Nantes 
toLaR^helle;  PuybfOiaxd,  near  Chantonnay;  Mareuil, 
on  the  lAy ; Vouvant,  on  the  Mere,  a feeder  of  the 
Vendee  ; La  Ohfitaigneraye,  on  the  I-oing,  a feeder  of  the 
Grand  1a)' ; Pouzauge-Ia-Villc,  near  the  Grand  lAy ; Ia 
Flocclicre,  near  the  head  of  the  Petit  Lay  ; Mouillcron.  be- 
tween La  Chfitaignemyo  and  Chantonnay;  Ia  Cailli^rc, 
between  Ia  Cluitaigneraye  and  Sainte  Hermine;  and 
Crvil  de  Boumezeau,  between  Sainte  Hermine  and  Bour- 
bon-Vendee. Maillezay  is  in  an  unhealthy  situation : it 
had  in  the  middle  ages  a castle,  the  residence  of  the 
counts  of  Poitou,  and  a Benechcline  abbey,  founded  by 
the  Count  Guillaume,  or  VVilUam  IV.  Scune  linens  are 
manufactured.  Lu^n  is  an  episcopal  city,  in  an  unhealthy 
situation  in  the  niarsli  district,  at  the  head  of  the  canal  of 
lAi^on,  by  which  vessels  of  80  or  100  ton*  get  up  to  the 
town.  It  has  narrow,  ill-paved  streets;  but  the  house* 
arc  large  and  commodious.  The  cathedral  is  a striking 
building  of  CJothic  architecture.  Linens  are  manufaclureil ; 
corn,  pulse,  timber,  staves,  hoops,  and  coarse  cartneiiware 
are  ex|K»rted ; and  wines  are  imported.  Lu^on  suffered 
in  the  religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Some 
weaving  is  carried  on  at  Sainte  Hermine ; and  there  are 
•eyeral  yearly  fairs  for  cattle.  Mareuil  oames  on  some 
trade  with  Nantes  by  meins  of  the  Lay,  which  i.s  navigable. 
Linens  are  manufactured  at  Vouvant;  linens,  woollen 
stuffs,  and  paper  at  lAClnitaigneraye  ; and  checked  Unsey- 
woolseys  at  Pouzaugc-la-Ville. 
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In  the  arrondisscment  of  Le»  Sables  d‘01onne  are — 
Sables  d'Olonne ; iH)putation  in  1831,  foMhe  town, 
or  41XX>  for  the  wnotc  commune;  in  18^,  for  the 

cuinmime;  St.  Gilles-sur-Vic  and  Beauvoir,  all  on  or  near 
the  coast ; Talmonl,  between  Lcs  Sables  and  Fonteiiny ; 
Les  Mouticra,  a few  miles  east  of  Talmont ; Noiniioutier, 
population  2573  for  the  town,  or  7011  for  the  whole 
commune  (including,  we  believe,  the  island),  in  the  island 
of  Noirmoutier ; Challans,  population  328H,  aiid  Ia  Gar- 
nache,  on  the  road  between  Nantes  and  St.  Gilles-sur- 
Vic  ; and  Palhiau,  on  the  road  from  Nantes  to  Lew  Sables 
d’Olonnc.  I^s  Sables  d’Olonne,  or  simply  Les  Sables,  is  on 
a small  inlet  of  the  Atlantic,  oj>en  to  the  south,  which  forms 
its  port,  and  is  cai>able  of  receivinc  ves-seU  of  150  or  200 
tons;  the  town  itself  is  on  one  side  of  this  islet,  the  suburb 
of  I-a  Chaume  on  the  other.  Tlie  town  is  protected  in  one 
part  by  the  salt-marshes,  in  another  by  a feeble  wall,  and  | 
towards  the  port  and  the  sea  by  a fort  and  batteries.  The 
principal  stfeels  are  parallel  to  the  shore,  and  are  well 
Rveil,  clean,  and  lined  with  tolerably  goal,  but  irregularly 
uilt  houses.  'Hutc  arc  Iw’o  churches,  a nunner}',  a free- 
achool  of  navigation,  two  almshouses,  or  hospitals,  and  a 
prison.  Tlje  townsmen  are  engaged  in  ship-building, 
rope-making,  and  in  the  fishery,  particularly  of  the  pil- 
chard. Com.  «\lt,  and  wine  arc  exported.  l.,e#Sat>lcs  was 
taken  by  the  Huguenots  in  the  religious  wars  of  the  six- 
tceuth  century ; it  wa*  attacked  by  a combined  English  and 
Dutch  fleet  in  lOUtJ,  when  the  fortifications  were  partly 
mined  ; and  twice  attacked,  but  in  vain,  by  the  insurgents 
in  the  Veiulcan  war.  St.  Gilles  has  a considerable  export 
trade  in  com  and  salt,  and  an  active  pilchard  fishery. 
Talmont  is  small  and  ill  built,  on  a rising  ground,  in  the 
iimlst  of  the  snlt-maisho*.  Noirmoutier  is  well  built  and 
well  paved : the  road  atfonJs  good  anchorage  for  vessels  of 
atX)  tons,  ami  there  is  a tide  harbour  with  twelve  feet  of 
water  when  the  tide  is  up. 

TImj  population,  when  not  otherwise  described,  is  that  of 
the  commune,  and  fmp  the  census  of  IHCtl. 

The  dcjmrtmcnt  constitutes  the  diocese  of  Lu^on,  the 
bishop  of  which  is  a suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of 
Bordeaux  : it  is  included  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Uour 
Rovalc  of  Poitiers,  and  the  superintemlence  of  the  Aon- 
d^niie  Univemitaire  of  the  same  city.  It  is  comprehended 
in  the  twelfth  militar)’  division,*  the  head-<piarters  of 
whicli  are  at  Nante.s ; and  semis  five  memlx'ni  to  the 
chamber  of  deputies.  In  respect  of  education  this  depiirt- 
inent  is  considerably  below  the  average  of  the  departments : 
of  every  100  yonng  men  enrolled  in  the  military  census  of 
1H28-9.  28  could  read  and  write,  the  .average  being  be- 
tween 39  and  4f». 

In  the  most  antient  historic  period  this  part  of  France 
was  part  of  the  country  of  the  Pidones  (flirrowc.  Strabo 
and  rlolcmy)  or  Pictavi : tlie  latter  form  does  not  appear  to 
have  come  into  use  until  near  the  downfall  of  the  western 
empire.  The  Agisinates,  or  pcrhniw  Camlioleclri  Agesi- 
nates,  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  coutenninous  witli  the 
Piefones;  and  D’Anvilfe.  led  by  the  name  Aizenny,  fixes 
their  seat  on  the  coast  of  the  department  near  that  town. 
The  department  came  from  the  Komans  into  the  hamis  of 
the  ViMgolhs,  tlien  of  the  Franks;  and  in  the  middle  ages 
was  included  in  the  pj-ovinec  of  Poitou,  of  which  it  shared 
the  changes,  [Pomit.] 

The  department  of  Vendee  has  been  chiefly  known  in 
modem  history  for  the  civil  war  which  broke  out  in  it,  in 
the  course  of  the  French  revolution.  The  district  of  Ijc 
Bocage,  which  extends  into  the  four  departments  of  Loire 
Interieure,  Deux  Sevres,  Maine  cl  liOirc,  and  Vendfe,  was 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  a secluded  district,  the 
property  of  a number  of  comparatively  small  landholders, 
living  on  their  estates  with  great  simplicity,  and  mingling 
freely  with  their  lenanlrj'  and  other*  around  them. 

‘ Crimes,*  says  the  marchioness  of  Larochmaquelcin,  ‘ were 
never  heard  of,  and  lawauits  were  rare.  1110  causes  which 
had  elsewhere  exasperated  the  middle  and  humbler  classes, 
am!  prepared  the  way  for  the  Revolution,  had  little  opera- 
tion here.  The  religious  feelings  of  the  people  aliw  had 
remained  undimini.shed,  and  indisposed  them  to  join  in 
the  great  movement  tliat  agitated  France,  or  rather 
disposed  them  to  resist  it.  The  inlmhitants  of  the  towns, 
all  of  which  were,  and  atill  are,  small,  and  the  people  of ' 
the  district  of  Iji  Plainc,  were  favourers  of  the  Revolu-  ' 
tion,  but  were  not  participators  in  the  cruelties  which 
stained  it.  Tlic  expulsion  of  the  parisL  priests,  men  bom 


and  bred  in  the  districts,  and  characterized  by  patriarchal 
simplicity,  because  they  refused  the  constitutional  oath, 
exa>jK.*rated  the  discontent  of  the  jieaAantry  with  the  new 
order  of  things,  and  subsc(juent  severities  against  the 
refractory  priests  increased  the  exa.sj)«ration. 

Some  partial  disturbances  were  suppressed,  but  the 
attempt  to  enforce  in  the  district  a uecrce  of  the  Con- 
vention for  the  levy  of  3tK),lXX)  men  for  the  army,  in 
March,  1793,  occasioned  a general  rising  both  in  I.o 
Bocage  and  in  Le  Marais.  Calhflineau,  a carrier  and 
hawker  of  woollens,  of  the  village  of  Le  Pin-en-Mangi's. 
or  en  Mango,  near  Beauprtau,  in  the  department  of 
Maine  et  I.oire,  was  the  leader  of  the  insurgents  in  their 
first  ctTortsi,  wiiicli  were  suecesafiil.  Other  leatlers  Nion 
appearetl,  os  D ElbL-e,  Bonch.amp,  Charette,  Stofflet,  Ma- 
ngny,  Talmont,  I.e»cure,and  Henri  lArochejaquelein  ; and 
the  war  became  general  through  the  two  distriels.  Tlie 
liedgcs  and  thickets, of  Boi-age  assist ed  the  operations 

of  tiic  peasantry,  and  the  gallantrj' of  their  leaders  ani- 
mated tneir  courage.  Bressuire,  lliouars.  Parthciiay,  I-a 
Chataigneraye,  amiFontenay  were  taken  (May,  1793),  the 
last  after  a victory  over  a republican  army  of  lO.OiX)  men 
and  a numerous  artiller)',  which  with  a considerable  sum 
of  money  was  taken  by  the  insurgents.  The  republicans 
now  assembled  40.01X)  men,  half  of  them  tn>ops  of  the 
line,  to  repress  the  rising ; but  the  insurgents  advanced 
towards  the  Ixiire,  took  Sauraur,  with  HO  cannon  and  a 
number  of  prisoners  (10th  June),  and  gained  a paibiage 
over  the  river.  Angew  was  evacuated  by  the  Rcputilicans, 
and  Nantes  was  attacked  by  the  insurgents  (29th  June), 
hut  without  Ruccesw.  Tliis  defeat  disorganizinl  the  Ven- 
dcans;  they  had  in  the  attack  lost  Cathi'dineau  (who  after 
the  capture  of  Saumur  liatl  been  appointed  conimander- 
; in-chief),  and  were  obliged  to  abandon  all  they  had 
gained  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire.  'Westermann,  the 
republican  general,  now’  advanced  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Niort  with  from  .50(X)  to  10,000  men  to  crush 
them,  but  he  was  suiqirised  (July,  1793  , and  totally  de- 
feated at  Chfitillon.  Another  army,  which  advanced  fmm 
Saumur  and  Lcs  Ponts  de  near  Angers,  after  gaining 
one  battle,  wa-s  defeated  at  Vihiers  (iHtli  July),  ami  com- 
pelled to  return  to  Saumur,  and  the  insurgents  remainini 
ma>teri  of  the  whole  of  the  districts  of  Le  Bocage  and  Lc 
Marais  except  Les  Sables  d'Olonne,  Lui^on,  ami  )}erha{Mone 
or  two  other  places,  Lu^on  was  attacked  ' 14fh  August)  by 
an  army  of  40,000  men;  the  republicans  had  only  about 
UtXX},  but  their  jvosilion  was  gooa,  and  their  light  artillery 
enablwi  them  to  inflict  on  the  insurgents  the  severest 
defeat  they  had  yet  experienced. 

'llie  republican  garrison  of  Mayence,  which  was  prevented 
by  the  tenns  on  which  that  towai  had  capitulated  from  serving 
against  the  allies  for  a year,  wsm  sent  into  I.A  Vomb'e  ; ami 
a simultaneous  advance  of  the  republican  armies  from 
Nantes,  Saumur,  I.es  S.able»,  and  Niort  was  agreetl  upon  : 
they  were  to  unite  in  the  centre  of  the  insurgent  districts 
amf  cnish  all  op|Misition.  The  insurgents  anticipated  their 
movements  by  attacking  the  republicniw  at  rhantonnay 
and  I^  Naudiires  (5th  Septcmbcp) : they  were  vicloriou* 
in  the  first  of  tJiese  attacks,  Imt  siiftered  a repulse  in  the 
second.  The  war  was  acquiring  a character  of  oxasjM*m- 
tion  on  both  sides;  and  the  advancing  column*  of  the  re- 
publicans committed  dreadfiil  ravages.  The  insurgent*, 
noway  dismayed,  attacked  and  defeattHl  at  CoroiiilHth 
September)  one  part  of  the  column  from  Saumur.  and  on 
the  following  day  the  other  part  at  ErigrW*  and  Les  I’ont* 
de  where  they  once  more  gained  a passage  acn>ss  the 
Ixiire.  On  the  19th  and  20th  they  repelU-d  the  column 
from  Nantes,  with  which  the  garrison  from  Mayence  was 
united,  and  defeated  that  fnim  Le*  Sallies  at  St.  Fulgent ; 
hut  the  troops  from  Niort  under  Westermahn  did  not  c\- 
I perience  any  check,  and  the  other  column.*  rallied  and  re- 
1 advanced.  Tlie  republicans  bad  superseded  Gencial  Can- 
[ claux,  a man  of  courage  and  skill,  who  hail  formerly 
' defendwl  Nante*  against  fathclineau,  and  had  appointed 
I.ethelle,  an  officer  destitute  alike  of  courage  and  talent 
to  Rucceeil  him  ; but  the  actual  direction  of  operations  wa.* 
left  to  Klcber,  an  officer  of  great  c.apacity,  and  the  repub- 
lican.*, though  Btoutly  resisted,  advanc^  into  the  very 
centre  of  the  revolted  districts.  Lcscure,  Bonchamp.  and 
D'Elliee,  who  wa.s  nominal  commander-in-chief,  were  mor- 
l.ally  wounded,  the  la.“t  two  (October  17th)  in  a great  de- 
feat of  the  insurgents  near  ChoHet.  Lcscure  lingered  for 
some  time  before  hi«  death. 
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Tlic  Veiulcan  fugitives,  to  thi^  rmmbor  of  80.000  men, 
women,  and  children,  now  crowded  to  the  hanks  of  the 
Loire  in  order  to  erosa  to  the  right  bank  ; they  had  5000 
republican  prisoners  whom  it  w as  proposed  to  put  to  death, 
but  the  inten'entioii  of  their  leaders  prevailed  on  them 
rather  to  give  them  their  libt*rty  ; and  the  Vendeans  then 
etfeelcd  their  own  pa.s.sage  iOttol>er  18)  acroas  the  river 
witliout  molestation,  much  against  the  wish  of  their  sur- 
viving chiefs.  Charette  had  some  time  before  separated 
from  the  rest,  and  with  hi#  di\ision  of  the  insurgent  force 
had  occupied  the  island  of  Nuinnoutier. 

Tlie  seat  of  inswirrection  was  now  transferred  into  Anjou 
and  Maine.  I>aval  was  occupied  by  the  insurgents,  and 
many  of  the  Hreton  peasantry  joined  them.  Henri  de 
Larwhejaquclein  was  chosen  eomniander-in-chicf.  Their 
force  was  estimated  at  from  'tO.OOU  to  *K).tXK)  men,  who 
were  accompanied  by  a crowd  of  women,  children,  and 
aged  persons.  Tlie  republicans,  who  had  been  uncertain 
as  to  the  movements  of  the  insurgents,  and  had  too  readily 
suppoH’d  that  the  insurrection  had  been  put  down  by  the 
occupation  of  the  country  in  which  it  arose,  now  marched 
in  pursuit.  They  were  however  beaten  by  the  insurgents 
(end  of  October,  17U3)  at  Ijival,  and  the  victory  enabled 
the  Vendeans  to  continue  their  march  by  Mayenne, 
Fougcrea,  Dol,  and  Avranches  to  Granville,  a seaport  in 
Normandie,  whiehthey  attacked  (14th  and  I5lh  November), 
but  witliout  success : this  failure  determined  them  to  return 
lowanls  the  I.oire.  At  Dol  they  wert?  attacketl  (Novem- 
Ikt  21st)  by  Westermann,  who  was  defeated  : and  by  Alar- 
ccBU,  who  was  also  obliged  to  retreat.  They  repelled  a 
second  attack  (November  23rd),  and  marched  by  Fougeres 
and  (.aval  to  Augers,  which  they  tried  to  take,  but  without 
succesR.  lliey  then  marched  by  La  Flcchc  to  Mans, 
of  which,  alWr  a slight  skirmish,  they  took  possession.  Here 
they  were  attacked  (12th  December;  by  Westermann.  who 
was  repelled ; but  a fresh  attack  the  same  day  by  ^Yl^atc^- 
niann.  .M.arceau,  and  KJeber  was  more  succewiful,  am)  the 
unhappy  Vendcaas,  worn  down  by  fatigue,  sufterin^  ami 
jirivatmn,  were  defeated  with  fearful  Iosr.  More  than 
1"», 000  were  killed  ; some  of  them  fell  in  the  battle,  but 
more  were  cnahed  in  the  streets  or  were  massacred  after 
the  defeat.  Tlie  greater  part  of  the  remainder  retreated  to 
1.aval,  and  from  thence  to  Anccnis,  hoping  to  nass  the 
Loire,  but  there  were  no  means  of  transport.  Laroche- 
jnt|uelein  and  Stofflet,  and  some  . otheiw,  crossed  in  two 
small  l>oats  in  order  to  seize  and  bring  over  tmnie  Imats 
which  wen;  on  the  op|>o#ite  bank  : but  after  landing  they 
were  attacki*d  by  a detachment  of  republicans  ami  com- 
jM'lled  to  floe  ; ami  the  Vendeans,  now  reduced  to  lO.tXX), 
mnl  separated  from  their  general,  retreated  to  Savenay  in 
a very  disorgaiuzctl  condition.  At  Savenay  the  repub- 
licann'came  up  with  them,  and  in  the  battle  which  ensued 
tK-arly  the  whole  were  killed  or  made  prihonetw.  Tlie  few 
who  i-scaped  were  concealed  by  tlie  Dit'ton  peasantry. 
T.arochojaque1ein  was  shot  in  a skinnish(4th  March,  ITIH) 
Mion  after  his  escape  across  the  I.oirc;  but  Stofflet  and 
Marigny  renewed  the  war  in  Le  Bocage,  and  Charette.  who 
bad  separated  from  the  main  army  before  the  jinssage  of 
the  Loire,  maintained  a partisan  warfare  in  Le  Marais, 
while  some  of  the  peasantry  of  Bretagne,  under  the  name 
of  riionans,  under  the  direction  of  M,  de  Puisaye,  carried 
on  a similar  warfare  in  their  own  province.  I'hose  who 
hnti  surrendered  on  the  promise  of  an  amnesty  were  put  to 
death  by  Carrier,  a raeniher  of  the  Convention,  who  was 
siMit  to  Nantes  to  punish  both  the  royalists  and  the 
Girondina,  who  had  also  attemptnl  a revolC.  His  sickening 
atrocities,  his  guillotining,  sho<»ting,  and  drowning  of  men. 
women,  and  children,  to  the  numlH.*rof  5000  at  least  (Konic 
accounts  say  1.5,000),  are  among  the  most  dreadful  parts  of 
the  revolutionary  horrora. 

Tliongh  on  the  downfall  of  Robespierre  a milder  system 
was  pursued  toward*  the  Vendearis,  the  war  was  not 
cloaeil.  Tlie  jealousies  of  the  royalists  were  however  fatal 
to  them.  Marigny,  who  had  managed  in  a wondrous 
manner  to  escape  across  the  Loire,  was  shot  by  onler  of 
Stofflet.  The  good  generalship  and  moderation  of  Cancinux 
and  Hoehe,  wno  commanded  in  the  insurgent  provinces, 
brought  about  a pacifleation  which  Cliarette  and  the  other 
Vendeans  agreed  to  (17th  February,  171k">),  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Stofflet;  but  he  also  twoorthree  monthsaflerwards 
rigned  A peace  on  the  same  conditions.  The  Chouons  of 
Bretagne  submitted  just  before  Stofflel,  and  peace  ap- 
peared to  be  restored  in  t)tc  ucst  of  France.  It  ww  how- 


ever insincere ; the  royalists  were  secretly  organized  in 
Bretagne;  some  partial  but  unsuccessful  outbreak*  took 
place,  and  an  expedition  comtiosed  of  300()  French  emi- 
grants was  prepared  in  England.  This  expedition  landed 
in  Quiberon  Bay,  in  Bretagne  (27th  .Tune,  I7ft"»),  and  their 
numbers  were  so  far  augmented  by  Chouans  who  joined 
them  us  to  amount  to  lo.(XK)  men  or  more  : but  the  jea- 
lousies of  theirown  officers  and  consequent  mismanagement, 
and  the  energy  and  talent  of  Hoehe,  ruined  the  attempt, 
and  nearly  the  w hole  of  the  royalist  force  jK‘rislicd  in  buttle 
or  in  fligtd.  or  were  shot  alter  their  capture.  The  troubles 
however  did  not  cease.  Charette  resumed  his  arms  and 
collected  ‘.XXXI  or  lO.WX)  men  in  Le  Marais  of  La  Vendee  ; 
and  a s-mall  English  force,  naval  ajul  militar)',  accompanied 
by  the  Count  of  Artois  (alterwards  (.‘harles  X.\  appeared 
otf  the  coast  and  occupied  the  He  d’Veii.  But  Chan*tte‘s 
force  was  dispersed  ; tnc  English  and  the  Count  d'Artoia 
withdrew  from  the  coart;  and  though  Stofflet  and  some 
other  chiefs  joined  the  rising,  it  was  put  down  bv  the  ad- 
mirable niauugement  and  humanity  of  Hoehe.  .Stofflet  by 
treacherv'  and  t harelte  by  force,  after  defending  himself 
like  a bon,  were  both  taken  and  shot;  the  former  at 
Angers,  2Gth  Februaiy,  the  latter  at  Nantes,  2iHh  March, 
17tHJ.  Tlie  insurgent  districts  were  disarmed,  and  quiet 
was  at  length  restored. 

Tlie  insurrection  of  the  Wert  forms  a remarkable  episode 
in  the  history  of  the  French  revolutionary  stniggle.  Tlie 
simple  honesty  of  the  Vendean  peasants,  the  generous 
devotedness  of  their  early  leaders,  the  utriking  alternation 
of  defeat  and  victor)',  invest  the  movement  with  peculiar 
and  romantic  interest.  But  with  the  expedition  across  the 
I^irt*.  and  the  calamities  attending  it,  that  interest  in  a 
great  degree  ceases.  The  war  assumed  a more  savage 
character,  the  most  high-minded  and  devoted  loyaliiitH, 
Cathelincau,  Bonchamp,  D’ElU'e.  Lescure,  and  I.arochc- 
Jaquelein  hail  perished  ; and  all  the  energy  and  persever- 
ance of  Charette,  to  whose  talents  Na|K)leon  himself  boro 
testimony,  fail,  in  the  absence  of  higher  moral  qualities,  to 
excite  interest. 

During  the  consulate  there  were  some  trouble*,  but  of 
little  moment,  and  during  the  second  reign  of  Napoleon, 
‘ the  hundred  days*  of  1815,  the  Vendeans  again  took  up 
arms  in  support  of  the  Bourbons.  The  insurrection  waa 
however  unimportant,  and  in  an  encounter  in  Le  Marais 
with  the  imperial  troops  (4th  June)  a few  days  before  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  Louis  I^arochcjaquolein.  brother  of 
Henri,  who  headed  the  insurgents,  was  killed,  and  the  in- 
surrection put  down.  An  iiwurrection  in  favour  of  the 
exiled  Bourbons  took  place  in  1832,  in  Le  Bocage  and  some 
other  parts  of  the  VVest ; but  it  was  easily  put  down, 
though  the  country  was  for  some  time  inh-sli-d  by  preda- 
tory liandw.  At  length  the  Duchess  of  Berri,  who  was 
lurking  at  Nantes,  wa.s  discovered  and  taken,  and  the 
troubles  ceased,  'llic  ‘Memoires’  of  the  Marchioness  of 
Larochejaquelein  contain  an  interesting  account  of  the 
first  Vendean  insurrection  of  17A3. 

(Malte-Hnm,  ; D'Anville.  Aoticr  lU'  t An- 

cienntt  Uauh ; Du  tionuKiirt  Gkif'raphiqtte.  Vnirtruel ; 
'rhiors,  Iltutoirf  (Uf  la  Itei'olutton  Franraite : Marehioness 
of  Larochejaquelein,  .\Umoirfa;  JliograpAh  VniverstlU  ; 
Annual  R^giater  ; Le  Sur,  Annuaire.) 

VENIK^ME.  [Loir  et  Chur.] 

VEN*7K)ME,  DUt’S  DE.  Tlie  county  of  Vendnme  was 
erected  into  a dukedom  by  Francis  I.  in  favour  of  Charles 
dc  Bourbon,  grandfather  of  Henri  IV.  In  the  person  of 
Ihe  latter  the  dukedom  of  Vendurao,  along  with  the  other 
titles  and  territorit**  ofthat  branch  of  the  Bourbon  family, 
wa.s  unitft!  to  the  crowm.  The  histor)-  of  the  first  three 
dukes  of  Vendume  is  part  of  the  history  of  the  families  of 
BourlHin  nivl  Navarre.  'Hie  dukedom  of  Navarre  wa.s 
alienated  from  the  crown  bv  Henri  IV.  in  favour  of  his 
illegitimate  sons  by  Gahrlelfe  d'EstriVs,  Cesar  and  Alex- 
ander. This  second  family  of  V'endOme  became  extinct 
in  1712,  and  the  peerage  ag.ain  lapsed  to  the  crown. 

Tlie  dukes  of  Vendume  of  the  second  family  are : — Cksah, 
eldest  son  of  Gabrielle  d’Fjitrees,  by  Henri  IV'.;  born  in 
1594,  legitimated  in  1595,  created  duke  of  V'cmirimc  in 
1598.  In  1610  Henri  gave  the  duke  of  V'endAme  pre- 
cedence over  all  the  poors  of  France,  except  the  princes 
of  the  bU>ocl.  After  the  death  of  Henri  the  duke  placed 
liimsclf  at  the  head  ofthe  discontented  nobles,  who  main- 
tained  that  the  marriage  of  Louis  XIll.  with  a Spanish 
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infanta  was  incompatible  with  the  good  of  the  state.  He 
was  arrested  in  1614,  by  orders  of  the  queen-mother,  but 
escaped  to  his  government  of  Hretagnc,  and  took  up  arms 
against  the  court.  He  was  obliged,  by  the  desertion  of  his 
retainers,  to  submit.  In  1622  he  tided  witii  the  court 
ogiunst  the  Huguenots,  from  whom  he  took  Clcrac.  He 
defended  Montauban  and  awinted  at  the  taking  of  Mont- 
pellier. In  1C2<1  he  was  involved  by  hi*  brother  in  a con- 
spiracy against  Kichelicu  : fur  this  he  was  imprisoned,  and 
only  purchased  hi*  liberty  at  the  end  of  four  years  by 
revealing  everything  and  giving  up  his  government  of  Bre- 
tagne. In  16:il  he  command^  at  the  siege  of  lillo  the 
volunteers  in  ttie  Dutch  service.  In  1641  he  was  accuse<l 
of  having  conspired  to  poison  Richelieu,  and  fled  to  Eng- 
land, from  which  he  did  not  return  till  alter  the  death  of 
the  cardinal.  In  1C."K)  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Bur- 
gundy. He  contributed  to  the  pacification  of  Guienne,  and 
took  Kordcaux  from  the  malcontents  in  1063;  he  dispersed 
and  put  to  flight  the  S]>ani!sh  fleet  before  Barcelona  in 
1655 ; be  was  soon  after  forced  by  hi*  growing  infirmities 
to  retire  from  active  ser\ice;  but  survived  till  October, 
lGC5,when  he  died  at  Paris,  in  his  seventy-first  year.  Borne 
letters  ofCesarduke  of  VendOme,  relating  to  the  uisturbances 
in  Brittany,  were  jmblished  in  1014.  By  his  marriage  with 
Fran<;oi*e  de  Lorraine  (to  whom  he  was  affianced  in  159«), 
he  had  tJiree  children:—!,  I^uis,  who  succeeded  him; 
2,  Francois,  created  duke  of  Beaufort;  and  Elizabeth, 
married  to  (Jharles  Amadeiu  of  Savoy,  duke  of  Nemours. 

Ai.BxaMDSR,  brother  of  Cesar,  was  bom  in  1598;  and 
legitimated  in  1599,  on  which  occarion  he  received,  like 
hi*  brother,  the  rank  and  title  of  duke  of  VendOme.  He 
was  admitted  a knight  of  Malta;  and  in  1612,  fearing  the  i 
enmity  of  the  Mar<^:hal  d’Ancre,  ho  took  refuge  in  the 
idand.  In  IGlH  he  was  created  grand-prior  of  the  order  in 
France.  In  the  quarrel  between  Louis  XIII.  and  his 
mother,  the  grand-priw  embraced  the  party  of  the  queen; 
but  in  1622  he  served  the  king  against  the  Huguenots. 
He  was  arrested  along  with  his  brother,  for  corwpiring 
against  Richelieu,  on  the  13th  of  June,  1626 ; and  died  in 
prison  on  the  8th  of  February,  1629,  not  without  suspicion 
of  poison. 

Louis,  son  of  Cesar,  was  called  duke  of  Meremur  during 
the  lifetime  of  his  father.  He  was  horn  in  1012;  made 
his  first  essay  of  arms  in  the  campaign  iu  Picardy,  in  which 
I,ouis  XIII.  commanded  in  person ; served  under  his 
father  at  the  siege  of  Lillo ; distinguished  himself  at  the 
sieges  of  Hesdin  and  An'as,  and  was  wounded  in  the  attack 
upon  the  French  lines  on  the  2nd  of  August,  10-K).  He 
returned  to  France  after  the  death  of  Richelitui ; raised  in  ' 
1649  the  cavalry  regiment  of  Mcrcauir;  was  appointed  ' 
viceroy  and  comraander-in-chief  of  the  French  troops  in 
Catalonia;  but  not  being  properly  supported  by  the 
minister,  resigned  in  disgust.  He  made  his  peace  with 
the  court  in  1651,  when  he  married  Laura  Mancini,  the 
elder  of  Mazarin's  nieces.  On  his  restoration  to  favour, 
he  was  appointed  governor  of  Provence  ; in  1050  he  was 
appointed,  in  conjunction  with  the  duke  of  Modena,  to 
command  the  army  of  Lombardy.  His  wife  dpng  in  the 
course  of  that  year,  he  took  priest  s orders,  and  in  1067  was 
created  a cardinal.  Clement  IX.  nominated  him  legate 
d in  France.  Cardinal  Ixmis,  duke  of  Vendome,  died 

at  Aix-en-Provence  in  1669.  By  hi*  wife  I.4iura  Mancini 
he  tmd  two  children  :—l,  I.K>uis  Joseph,  who  succeeded 
him ; 2.  Philippe,  also  called  duke  of  Vendome,  gr».nd- 
prior  of  the  order  of  Malta  in  France. 

Louis  JosKPii.  bom  in  1651,  was  known  previous  to  hi* 
father*  death  by  the  title  of  duke  of  Penthi^vre.  His 
education  was  neglected.  He  ma<lc  his  first  campaign  in 
Holland  in  the  suite  of  IjOuisXIV.  in  1672.  He  served 
in  the  last  campaigns  of  Turenne,  and  was  wounded  in  the 
combat  of  Altenheim  during  the  retreat  of  the  French 
army,  which  followed  the  death  of  that  commander.  He 
was  created  brigadier  in  1677.  and  s»‘r>ed  in  that  capacity 
in  Flandeia  under  the  Mar^clial  de  Crequi.  After  the 
peace  of  Nimuegen  the  duke  of  Vendome  retired  to  his 
castle  of  Anet,  and  gave  himsc-lf  up  entirely  to  pleasure. 
In  1681  he  was  nominated  to  the  government  of  I^vence, 
and  refused  to  acce^rt  the  money  which  the  states  wore  in 
the  haliit  of  preacnlmg  to  evciy  new  governor.  He  was 
created  lieutenant-general  in  IGHS.  auddistinguishetl  him- 
self in  the  four  succeeding  campaigns,  in  i>artlcular  at  the 
sieves  of  Mons  and  Namur,  ana  the  combats  of  lycusc  ami 
Slemkerque.  In  1693  he  was  sent  to  Italy,  where  Catinat 


commanded  in  chief.  In  1095  he  was  appointed  to  succeed 
Noailles  in  the  command  of  the  armv  of  Catalonia.  He 
raised  the  siege  of  Palanios ; invested*Barcelona  ; defeated 
by  a prompt  and  brilliant  attack  the  army  under  Velasco 
whicn  was  marching  to  release  the  city  : and  received  its 
capitulation  on  the  16lh  pf  August,  1695.  These  victories 
paved  the  way  to  the  peace  of  Hyswick,  after  which  V'^en- 
di^me  hastened  back  to  Anet  and  its  licentious  and  nut 
vciy  refined  pleasures.  He  was  roused  from  his  inactivity 
by  the  Spanish  Warof  SiicceHsion.  He  was  sent  to  Italy  to 
repair  the  mistakes  of  ViJleroi.  In  Italy  he  wa*  joined"  by 
Philip  V.  with  a utrong  force  from  Naples.  The  Unitcil 
troops  far  outnumberea  the  Impcriali*!* ; but  the  inferior 
Ibrce  was  commandctl  by  Prince  Eugene.  Vendome 
opened  the  camjiaign  with  spirit:  he  discomfitml  the 
rear-guard  of  the  Austrian  army  at  Ustiano,  and  again  at 
Vittoria,  and  raised  the  blockade  of  Mantua.  Hut  his 
habitual  indolence  soon  restuned  its  empire,  and  his  army 
was  surprised  at  Luzara  on  the  lolhof  .^ugu*t.  17t)2.in  thcaid 
of  encamping,  by  the  forces  of  Prince  Eugene.  Vend  "une's 
presence  of  mind  and  the  impetuous  courage  of  his  armv  so 
far  redeemed  his  fault,  that  the  victory  remained  undecided. 
Philip  V.  returned  to  Spain  after  this  action,  and  Vendome 
with  the  united  army  penetrated  into  T)to1,  where  he  de- 
feated Stahremberg  on  several  occasions.  From  Tyrol  lie 
was  recallwl  to  Piedmont  by  the  defection  of  the  duke  of 
Savoy.  Ho  obtaine<l  several  advantages  over  that  prince  ; 
but  on  the  lOth  of  August,  1700,  he  again  found  himself— 
and  again  by  surprise — in  the  presence  of  Prince  Eugene 
on  the  hank*  of  the  Adda  near  Cassano.  Here,  &»  at  Lu- 
zara, Vendome’s  presence  of  mind  and  the  bravery  of  hi* 
array  retrieved  nis  negligence.  In  1708,  VendOme  wa* 
sent  to  .supersede  Villeroi  in  Holland,  who  liad  been  as  un- 
' Buccessfril  in  that  country  a*  in  Italy. 

I The  reputation  of  VendAme  wa*  obscured  by  the  disns- 
! trous  defeat  of  Oudenartle.  In  his  defence  it  may  l)e  said 
that  he  had  been  recently  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army 
I brokA  up  and  dispirited  by  the  defeat  of  Ramilies ; that 
' the  countr}'  was  new  to  him  ; and  that  hi*  opponent*  were 
Marlborough  and  Eugene.  But  after  everj'  allowance  ha.* 

I been  made  for  tliesc  disadvantages,  it  seems  now  to  be 
generally  admitted  that  the  want  of  a proper  understanding 
between  the  duke  of  Burgumly  and  VendOme  was  a main 
cause  of  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Oudenarde,  and  that  the 
fault  WO.S  V^endOme's.  His  previous  reputation,  and  the 
partisan  spirit  in  which  the  question  was  canvassed  in 
France,  enabled  VendAme  to  esc^c  with  less  disgrace  than 
could  have  been  anticipated,  in  1710  Philip  V..  driven 
from  his  capital,  and  mindful  of  the  battle  of  Luzara,  im- 
plored the  assistance  of  his  old  general.  Louis  .XiV.  lost 
no  time  in  despatching  the  duke  to  Spain.  Die  defeated 
and  disbanded  soldiers  of  Spain  rallied  round  liim  from  ail 
parts  ofthc  kingdom ; the  imperial  army  was  obliged  to 
evacuate  Madrid ; and  on  the  3rd  of  l>ecember,  1710, 
Venddme  restored  I^ilip  in  triumph  to  his  capital.  The 
king  and  his  general  quitted  Madrid  again  in  three  days, 
overtook  the  rear-guard  of  the  enemy,  and  obliged  Stan- 
hope, with  four  thousand  soldiers,  to  surrender  at  BrilueJa. 
Dus  advantage  was  followed  by  the  well-disputed  battle 
of  V'llla-Viciosa,  in  which  Stahremberg  was,  after  an  obsti- 
nate contest,  entirely  defeated.  On  their  return  to  Madrid, 
Philip  mi-sed  VendAmc  to  an  equality  with  the  princes  of 
the  blood,  and  would  have  heaped  wealth  as  well  as  honours 
upon  him,  had  not  VemlOme  steadily  refused  to  accept  it. 
Some  corps  of  insurgents  who  still  held  out  for  Austria 
having  occasioned  disrpiiet  in  Catalonia  in  the  early  part 
of  1712,  VendAme  rejwiired  to  that  province  to  tread  out 
these  ln.*t  *parks  of  internal  war.  While  thus  enCTge<l.  he 
died  suddenly  at  Tignaroz.on  the  lUh  of  June.  VendAme 

f>osse**ed  no  small  sliarc  of  the  genius,  braver}',  and  good- 
lumour  of  his  grandfather ; but  these  virtues  were  shadcil 
liy  more  than  that  prince'*  vohiptuou-snesa,  and  a Iwselting 
indolence  which  was  no  part  of  the  character  of  Henri  IV . 
He  marrierl,  in  1710,  Marie-Anne  of  Bourbon  Cond^,  who 
survived  him  six  years.  There  was  no  iwmc  by  this  mar- 
riage. Die  voungcr  brother  of  I/iuiiKloscph  having 
entered  the  or«5er  of  Malta,  the  duke's  estates  at  hi*  death 
reverted  to  the  crown. 

PiMLirpR,  younger  brother  of  the  preceding,  the  la*t  of 
his  family  who  bore  the  title  of  dtikc  of  Vendome,  was 
bom  on  the  23nlof  August,  1(>55.  He  wa*  received,  w hilo 
yet  a child,  into  the  ortler  of  Malta,  in  which  he  event- 
ually ro*e  to  the  rank  of  grand-prior,  and  made  his  first 
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campaign  under  his  uncle,  the  duke  of  Beaufort,  in  the 
rankii  of  the  Venetian  anuy,  in  Caitdia,  in  1C6U.  He 
aceunipaiiied  hU  brother  in  all  his  campaigns,  and  ^vas 
looked  u])0n  us  a distinguibhiHl  soldier  till  the  battle  of 
Cassano,  in  1700.  His  inactivity  was  the  cause  of  the 
French  troops  t>eing  obliged  to  give  way  before  the  Aus* 
triiins.  Fur  Utis  misconduct  he  was  deprived  of  all  his 
benefices,  and  retired  to  Home,  where  he  subsUted  on  a 
}n:nAion  allowed  him  by  Louis  XIV.  After  an  exile  of  five 
years,  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  France,  and  reinstated 
in  his  benefices.  He  took  up  his  abtxlc  in  the  Temple, 
ami  abandoned  himself  to  pleasure.  In  1715  he  went  to 
Malta  to  lake  the  command  of  the  troops  assembled  to 
repel  an  attack  apprehended  from  the  TuAoi.  The  attack 
was  not  made,  and  the  grand-prior  returned  to  the  Temple, 
where  he  died,  on  the  24th  Jannarv',  1727.  Hi*  mind  was 
more  cultivated  than  that  of  his  brother:  he  had  a taste 
for  literature  and  the  art*,  and  i>atromsed  their  professors. 
In  otht^  respects  there  was  a great  resemblance  between 
the  characters  of  the  brothers:  both  were  brave  and  both 
were  dl»ipated.  The  granil-prior  was  distinguished  for 
tu»  iicenliuusuess  in  the  licentious  times  of  the  regency. 

VENIKiR  AND  PURCHASER.  The  law  of  Vendors 
and  Purchasers  of  real  estates  in  England  U a subject  of 
great  extent,  which  may  be  said  to  comprise  nearly  the 
whole  practical  ajiulicatiun  of  the  law  of  real  property.  The 
object  of  this  article  is  to  state  shortly  tlie  most  important 
principle*  and  rules  of  law  upon  the  subject. 

Contracts  for  the  sale  and  purcliase  of  land  or  other  real 
estate  may  be  entered  into  either  privately  between  the 
|>arties,  or  uixm  a sale  by  auction.  At  common  law,  agree- 
ments fur  the  purchase  of  real  estates  might  be  made  by 
parol,  but  by  the  Statute  of  Frauds  (21)  Car.  II.,  o.  3,  s*.  1, 
2,  3,  and  4),  * All  leases,  estates,  interests  of  freeholds,  or 
terms  of  years,  or  any  uncertain  interest  of,  in,  or  out  of  any 
meseiiuges,  manors,  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments, 
made  and  crealeil  by  livery  and  seisin  only,  or  by  parol  only, 
and  not  put  in  writing  by  the  parties  so  making  or  creating 
the  same,  or  their  agents  thereunto  lawfully  authorised  by 
writing,  shall  have  the  cttect  of  leases  or  estates  at  will, 
any  consideration  for  making  any  such  parol  leases  or 
estates  notwitlistandlng.'  But  leases  not  exceeding  three 
}eai-s,  wliereupon  the  rent  reserved  should  amount  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  full  improved  value,  were  excepted.  The 
act  reephres  the  assignment,  grant,  and  surrender  of  exist- 
ing interests  to  be  in  wiiting,  and  enacts  that  * no  action 
shall  be  brought  whereby  to  charge  any  person  U)H>n  any 
agreement  made  U)>on  any  contract  or  sale  of  lands, 
tenements  or  hereditament^  or  any  interest  in  or  con- 
cenimg  them,  unless  the  agreement  u]xm  which  such 
action  shall  be  brought,  or  some  memorandum  or  note 
lliereiif,  shall  be  in  writing,  and  signed  by  the  party  to  be 
charged  therewith,  or  some  other  person  thereunto  by  him 
lawfully  authorised.’  Tlie  note  or  memorandum  of  agree- 
ment required  by  the  statute  need  not  be  a formal 
document,  and  any  writing,  such  as  n letter,  or  receipt  fur 
purchase  money,  may  constitute  an  agreement  within  the 
statute,  provided  it  contain  tlie  terms  of  the  agreement 
within  iUelf,  or  by  reference  to  another  writing;  and 
if  the  document  be  written  by  the  party,  the  occurrence 
of  his  name  anj'where  in  tKe  document  it  a sufficient 
signing. 

U|>on  sales  of  estates  by  public  auction,  the  highest 
bidder,  upon  being  declared  the  purchaser,  is  considered 
to  have  entered  into  a contract  for  purchase  according  to 
the  particulars  and  subject  to  the  conditions  of  sale  ; and  the 
auctioneer,  who  is  for  this  pur|K>se  considered  as  the  agent 
of  both  vendor  ami  purchaser,  is  thereupon  authorised  to 
sign  an  agreement  of  purchase.  The  writing  down  the 
purchaser's  name  upon  any  memonuidum  of  sale  at  the 
lime  of  the  bidding  is  a sufficient  signing.  Sales  by  auc- 
tion of  lands  are  within  the  above-mentioned  enactments 
of  the  statute  of  frauds ; but  sales  before  a master  under  a 
decree  of  a court  of  equity  will  be  carried  into  execution 
although  the  purchaser  did  not  subscrilie  any  agreement, 
for  the  judgment  of  the  C'ourt  in  confirming  the  pur- 
chase lakes  it  out  of  the  statute.  An  auction  duty  of 
7rf.  in  the  pound  is  payable  uiion  all  sales  by  auction 
of  any  interest  in  IVeenoltt,  copynold,  or  leasehold  lands, 
tenements  houses,  or  hereditament*  (27  CJeo.  HI.,  c.  30 ; 
37  Geo.  HI.,  c.  14;  and  4.5  Geo.  III.,  c.  30).  It  was  a 
rule  of  the  civil  law,  that  if  a vendor  employed  a puffer  or 
person  to  make  fictitious  biddings  in  order  to  raise  the 


price,  ifwas  to  be  considered  as  a fraud,  and  he  should  be 
compelled  to  sell  the  estate  to  the  highest  bnnii bidder 
(Huber,  Prtelect.  xviii.  2,  7) ; but  It  seems  to  be  settled  in 
our  law  that,  unless  the  estate  is  advertised  to  be  sold 
without  resen'e,  a bidder  may  be  privately  appointed  by 
the  owner  in  order  to  prevent  it  being  sold  at  an  under 
value,  though  the  appointment  of  more  than  one  such 
person,  or  of  any  one  lor  the  purpose  of  taking  advantage 
of  the  eagerness  of  bidders,  will  be  deemed  a fraud. 

A court  of  equity  looks  upim  things  agreed  to  be  done 
as  actually  performed  ; and  therefore  when  a contract  is 
made  fur  the  sale  of  an  estate,  it  considers  the  vendor  ns  a 
tnistee  for  the  purchaser  of  the  estate  sold,  and  the 
purchaser  as  a trustee  of  the  purchase  money  for  tlie 
vendor.  If  either  the  vendor  or  vendee  refuse  to  perform 
the  contract,  the  other  may  bring  an  action  at  law  for 
breach  of  contract,  or  file  a bill  in  equity  for  a specific 
performance  of  it. 

If  a bill  in  equity  be  brought  for  the  execution  of  an 
agreement  not  in  wnting,  and  the  defendant  confess  it  by  his 
answer,  without  insisting  on  the  benefit  of  the  statute  of 
frauds,  he  will  be  decreed  to  perform  it.  Tlie  statute  may 
be  used  as  a bar  to  the  relief,  though  the  agreement  be 
admitted,  but  it  cannot  be  pleaded  m bar  to  a discovery 
of  the  fact  of  an  agreement.  If  an  agreement,  though 
not  in  writing,  lias  been  partly  executed,  that  is,  if 
acts  have  l>een  done  by  the  parties  in  performance  of 
the  agreement,  the  court  will,  ujxm  tlie  principle  of 
preventing  fraud,  decree  a specific  performance  of  it. 
What  amounts  to  part  performance  is  of  course  a 
question  to  be  determined  in  each  case ; but  it  may  be 
stated  generally  tliat  the  acts  must  be  such  as  could  be 
done  with  no  other  view  than  the  performance  of  the 
agreement,  and  that  they  must  be  substantial,  such  as  the 
payment  of  a considerable  part  of  the  purchase  money. 
It  IS  necessary  also  that  the  terms  of  the  agreement  be  <11.*- 
tinctly  ascertainable.  Parol  evidence  cannot  be  admitted 
for  the  purpose  of  varying  the  terms  of  a written  argument, 
but  it  may  for  Uie  purpose  of  showing  that  the  writing 
doi's  not  contain  tlie  real  terms  of  the  agreement,  or  that 
from  other  circumstances,  such  as  waiver  or  the  like,  the 
plaintiff'  is  not  entitled  to  liave  it  specifically  performed. 
Again,  parol  evidence  is  admissible  for  tlie  purpose  of  ex- 
plaining a latent  ambiguity  in  the  written  contract,  that 
Is,  an  ambiguity  wliich  does  not  appear  upon  the  instru- 
ment of  contract,  but  arises  upon  tlie  application  of  the 
tenus  of  the  contract  to  the  subject-matter  of  it.  But 
parol  evidence  cannot  be  admitted  in  aid.  of  a yiieni 
ambiguity,  beuause  that  would  be  in  effect  to  estu- 
blisli  a parol  argument.  Still  in  some  cases  parol  evi- 
dence is  admitted  to  correct  mistakes  or  fraudulent 
omissions  in  agreements  and  deeds ; but  this  is  not 
done  without  great  caution,  and  only  where  the  dif- 
ferent intention  of  the  parties  clearly  appears.  Where  a 
person  preUmds  to  sell  an  interest  ditt^erent  from  (Imt 
which  he  possesses,  the  general  rule  is  that  the  purchaser, 
on  discovering  the  fact,  may  at  once  abandon  the  con- 
tract ; but  there  are  some  few  exceptions,  such  as  where  the 
estate  was  charged  with  trifling  incumbrances  for  which  a 
satisfactory  indemnity  can  be  given,  or  where  the  estate 
was  sold  by  auctiup,  or  before  a master  in  chancciy.  in 
lots,  to  some  of  which  only  the  vendor  has  a title,  when 
a court  of  equity  will  compel  the  purchaser  to  take  the 
lots  to  which  a title  can  be  made  upon  receiving  com- 
ensation  for  the  value  of  the  others.  On  the  other 
and,  the  general  rule  is  that  the  purchaser  may  insist 
upon  having  what  the  vendor  can  give  him,  with 
compensation  for  what  he  cannot  have.  Defects  in  the 
quantity  of  the  estate  are  of  course  more  easily  made  the 
subject  of  compensation  than  defects  in  the  quahtif  of  it. 
The  vendor  is  not,  as  a general  rule,  obliged  to  disclose 
such  defects  in  the  subject  of  the  controct  as  are  patent, 
and  may  be  discovered  by  a vigilant  purchaser;  and  it 
seems  that  even  wilful  niisrepresenlalious  by  the  ven<ior 
upon  points  not  especially  within  his  knowledge,  or  with 
respect  to  which  the  purchiaer  ought  to  have  made  parti- 
cular inquiry,  will  not  affect  the  contract.  But  the  vendor 
is  bound  to  disclose  latent  defects  in  the  estate  within  his 
knowledge,  and  the  purchaser  will  Ije  entitled  to  relief  for 
wilful  concealment  of  them.  Mere  inadequacy  of  price, 
unless  it  be  very  gross  or  accompaniwl  with  circumstanci>s 
of  fraud  or  misrepresentation,  is  not  in  geiieml  a groumi 
for  a court  of  ei^uily  refusing  its  asbistance  to  a vendor; 
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ami  a conveyance  execulrd  will  be  set  aside  on  the  i 

jfround  of  inadequacy  ol'  consideration  merely,  even  thiniffh  | 
the  ca-io  be  one  in  which  the  court  orijjinally  ' 

liave  refused  a specific  perfonunnee.  Bui  sales  of  rever- 
sionary interests  are  treated,  with  reference  to  adequacy  or 
inadequacy  of  considemtion,  ujion  principles  peculiar  to 
themselves  and  not  easily  definable.  In  sales  of  such  in- 
terests iiuulequacv  of  coiisideration.  especially  where  the 
vendor  is  an  heir  dealinij  with  a family  expectancy,  is  con- 
fiidend  in  itself  a proof  of  fraud,  and  a ground  for  setting 
aside  the  transaction  ; idsu  tlic  adequacy  of  the  considera- 
tion is  considered  with  reference  to  the  time  of  the  con- 
tract and  not  to  the  event,  and  the  burden  lies  upon  the 
purchaser  to  show  that  a full  and  ailecjiiate  consideration 
was  paid.  The  practical  vtfect  of  this  doctrine  Iia«  been 
to  depreciate  the  value  of  reversioiw  upon  sales  much 
below  their  caJculated  value,  and  consequently  often  to 
injure  the  very  persons  in  whose  favour  it  was  introduced. 
In  sales  by  private  agreement  it  is  usual  to  fix  a time  for 
completing  the  contnwl,  and  the  lime  so  fixed  is  considered 
at  law  ns  of  the  essence  of  the  contract ; so  that  if  the  one 
party  be  not  then  ready  to  complete,  the  other  may  treat 
the  contract  as  abandoned : but  a court  of  equity,  upon 
a bill  lirought  for  specific  performance,  exercises  a discre- 
tion in  examining  ihto  the  cause  of  a delay  in  completing 
a purchase,  and  will  in  certain  cases,  as  where  it  was  caused 
by  the  act  or  negligence  of  the  party  resisting  the  per- 
formance, or  was  iH'casiotied  by  the  stale  of  the  title,  decree 
a specific  ]HTlormance  notwithstanding,  if  the  time  fixed 
for  completing  the  contract  is  not  material.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  though  no  time  has  been  limited  bythc  parties, 
the  court  will  not  assist  a party  who  has  allowe«l  his  con- 
tract to  lie  dormant  for  a length  of  lime.  Each  case  how- 
ever must  depend  in  a great  measure  upon  its  own  parti- 
cular circumstances. 

Jt  is  the  duty  of  the  vendor,  upon  the  contract  being  en- 
tered into,  or  within  a reasonable  lime  after,  to  furnish  the 
purchaser,  at  the  vendor's  own  expense,  with  an  abstract  of 
nis  title  to  the  estate,  containing  a statement  of  the  contents 
of  his  muniments  of  title,  and  an  account  of  the  incum- 
brances i if  any)  affecting  the  estate.  Before  the  late  act 
of  3 & 4 Wiu.  IV.,  c.  27.  a purchaser  had  a right  to  require 
a title  commencing  at  least  (iO  years  previous  to  the  time 
of  Ills  purchase,  because  the  old  statute  of  limitations  could 
not  in  a shorter  time  confer  a title;  but  since  that  act  it 
may  be  considered  generally  that  an  abstract  going  back 
40  years  is  sufficient.  Novcrthelcss  as  formerly  a period  of 
UU  years  was  not  always  sufficient ; as  for  instance  in  cases 
when  it  might  be  presumed  from  the  abstract  that  prior 
(.■states  tail  were  subsisting,  so  cases  must  still  fremicntly 
arise  in  which  it  wilt  b«  necesmur  to  go  back  beyond  a40- 
ears  period.  Every  purchaser  has  a right  to  insist  upon 
laving  a good  title,  and  equity  will  not  com{>el  a purchaser 
to  accept  one  in  any  respect  doubtful,  unless  ho  has  entered 
into  a sjiecial  contract  to  take  the  estate  with  such  a 
title  as  the  vendor  can  give.  It  is  imjiottaible  to  enter 
here  into  any  examination  of  the  numerous  circum- 
stances upon  which  the  completenessof  a title  may  depend  ; 
but  il  may  be  observLHi  that  important  alterations  have 
lieeti  made  by  the  3 & 4 \Vm.  IV.,  c.  ii>6,  regulating  the 
Jaw  of  descent,  by  the  Statute  of  Umitatioas  of  the  3 & 4 
Wm.  IV.,  c.  27,  and  by  the  Wills  Act  of  the  I Viet.,  c. 
tending  to  sliorien  anu  Kimptify  in  manv  respects  the  ex- 
amination of  abstracts  of  title.  The  sclfer  is  bound  to  pro- 
duce the  deeds  required  to  verify  the  abstract,  if  in  his  |m>s- 
sesston,  or  to  pay  tlie  expense  of  examining  them,  if  in  tlie 
]x>sscaAioii  of  another.  In  short,  the  general  rule  is  that 
the  vendor  should  bear  the  expense  of  making  out  the 
title,  while  the  purchaser  should  bear  Uie  expense  of  the 
conveyance. 

llie  meaning  and  objects  of  attendant  terms  have  been 
explained  under  TiiKiis  or  Ykars. 

A pnrehaj^r  lias  a right  to  require  that  all  outstanding  : 
terms  of  which  he  could  avail  himself  in  ejectment  should  ; 
be  aligned  to  attend  his  inheritance ; and  os  a genem) 
rule  he  should  never  omit  to  do  so,  whether  the  teim  has  ; 
been  previounly  assigned  to  attend  the  inhcriUince  or  not. 
It  is  seldom  safe  to  rely  upon  a proviso  for  ccssor  of  the 
term  contained  inthedewf  creating  it,  as  any  inacenmey  in 
the  framing  of  the  instrument,  or  any  departure  from  the 
conditions  on  which  the  ccssor  was  to  lake  place,  nmy 
prevent  it,  and  leave  the  term  a Mibsisting  interest.  Nei- 
ther h it  saib  for  a purgliascr  to  rely  ou  a former  assign- 


ment to  attend  ; for  though  the  vendors  trustee,  upon 
notice  given  to  him  of  the  conveyance,  becomes  trustee 
for  the  purchaser,  which  might  be  supposed  to  answer  all 
purposes,  still  it  is  advisable  for  the  purchaser  to  have  an 
actual  assignment  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a surrender 
ofthc  term  licingancrwardspresumcil  on  the  ground  of  ils 
not  having  been  dealt  with  as  a subsisting  estate  at  the 
time  of  the  conveyance. 

Before  the  execution  of  the  conveyance,  the  purchaser 
should  cause  search  to  be  made  for  incumbrances  affecting 
the  estate,  though  none  such  should  appear  ujxm  the  ab- 
stract. If  the  lands  lie  in  a register  county,  the  register 
should  be  searched  for  prior  conveyances,  mortguges, 
charges  of  annuities,  &c.  Judgments,  which  by  the  I ik2 
Viet.,  c.  HO.  are  now  made  an  actual  charge  upon  llie 
debtor's  present  and  future  interest  in  lands,  of  whatevci 
kind,  ought  also  to  be  carefully  searched  for.  By  the  almve- 
montioned  act,  the  2 & 3 Viet.,  c.  11,  and  3 4 Viet., 

c.  K2,  all  Judgments  in  order  to  affect  purcha.Hcrs,mu>l  la* 
registered  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  every  five  yeara : 
it  follows  therefore  that  a purchaser  should  search  ttie 
reconU  of  that  court  for  five  years  prt>rcding  his  purchase, 
except  in  the  c.ise  of  lands  lying  in  Middlesex,  where,  aa 
the  Registry  Act  for  that  county  provide*  that  judgment* 
shall  not  bind  lands  until  registered,  it  is  sufficient  if 
search  be  made  in  the  County  Register  for  the  above- 
mentioned  )>criod.  By  the  18th  section  of  the  1 & 2 
Viet.,  c.  HO.  decrees  of  courts  of  equity  are  to  have  the 
effect  of  judgments  at  law,  and  arc  to  lx*  registered  in  the 
(.'ourl  of  Common  Pleas  in  the  same  manner,  llicy  must 
therefore  now  Ih*  searched  for  in  the  same  way  and  for 
the  same  periods  as  judgments.  Since  the  establishment 
by  the  2v‘ict.,  c.  H.ss.  7 & 8,  of  a registry  for jkth- 
dftiffit,  and  crown  debts,  and  accountants  to  tlic  crown,  a 
purchaser  should  also  strarch  those  registers. 

A purchaser  has  also  a right  to  require  that  tlic  vendor 
should  enter  into  the  usual  covenants,  which  are — I,  That 
he  is  seised  in  fee  (if  the  fact  be  so) ; 2,  that  he  has  power 
to  convey  ; 3,  for  quiet  enjoyment  by  the  purchaser,  his 
heirs,  and  assigns;  4,  that  the  estate  is  free  from  incum- 
brances; and  lastly,  for  further  assurance.  When  a vendor 
sell*  under  a jwwer  of  ap|iointincnt,  the  first  covenant 
ought  to  be  that  the  power  was  well  created  and  is  sub- 
sisting. purcham.’r  should  never  accept  a defective  title, 
reJyingon  the  vendor's  covcnants,without  an  exprvja stipula- 
tion that  the  covenants  arc  to  be  an  indemnity  against  the 
defect ; forothenvine,  if  the  defect  was  known  to  him  at  the 
time  of  the  purchase,  the  presumption  will  be  that  he  took 
the  estate  subject  to  it,  A vendor  who  actually  purchased 
the  estate  himself  for  money  or  other  valuable  considera- 
tion, and  obtained  proper  covenant*  for  title,  U not  bound 
to  enter  into  covenants  extending  beyond  his  own  acts; 
but  a vendor  who  claims  through  some  other  person,  ns  by 
descent  or  devise,  is  bound  to  enter  into  covenants  extend- 
ing to  the  acts  of  the  last  purchaser.  When  an  olatc  is 
sold  by  trustees,  the  only  covenant  which  the  purchaser 
con  require  from  them  is  that  they  have  done  no  act  to  in- 
cumber the  estate,  but  he  will  be  entitled  to  the  usual 
covenants  from  the  rc*/n»>  qnr  trust,  except  where  the 
cslate  is  sold  under  a direction  in  a will  or  decree  of  a 
court  of  equity  for  payment  of  debt*,  &c„  when  covenants 
for  title  are  dispensed  with  on  account  of  the  trouble  and 
expense  w hicli  would  be  occasioned  in  obtaining  them  from 
everj'  creditor.  In  general,  the  vendor,  upon  the  execu- 
tion of  the  conveyance,  delivers  over  the  lillu-deed*  to  the 
purchaser ; but  if,  a*  sometimes  is  the  case,  it  is  agreed 
that  he  should  retain  (hem  on  account  of  their  referring  to 
other  land*  than  those  sold,  he  ought  to  covenant  with  I he 
purchaser  to  produce  them  to  him  a*  occasion  shall  re- 
quire. The  usual  covenant.*  for  title  entered  into  by  a 
vendor  with  a purchaser  pass  to  the  helm  and  assignees  at 
common  law  of  (he  vendor,  or,  a*  it  is  technically  termed, 
run  with  the  land.  If  the  purcha.*er,  hi«  heirs  or  assigns, 
l»e  evicted  upon  a defect  in  the  title  within  the  covenant 
for  title,  he  or  they  may  bring  an  action  at  law  upon  it  for 
damages ; and  if  without  eviction  a defect  be  discovered, 
an  action  for  damages  may  be  resorted  to,  or,  if  the  defect 
can  be  supplied,  a bill  in  equity  may  be  filed  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  covenant  for  further  aswirance. 

rpon  the  principle  that  equity  considers  that  which  is 
agreed  to  lie  done  as  |M*ribrmetf,  the  purchaser  is  entitli*d 
to  the  profit*  of  the  estate,  and  (he  vendor  to  interest, 
which  the  court  always  gives  at  four  per  cent.,  ou 
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the  purchase-money  from  the  time  of  completing  the  con-  i 
trartt ; ami  if  the  vcmlor  gives  up  posscsutun  of  ttic  (rs»tate 
witliout  receiving  the  pvirchase-monoy,  a court  of  equity, 
whether  a legal  conveyance  has  been  executed  or  nut,  will 
cunihdor  him  to  have  a lien  on  the  land  for  the  money ; 
and  this  lien  extends  to  the  purchasers  heir  and  to  all 
persons  claiming  under  him  with  notice  of  the  lien,  though  j 
for  valuable  consideration.  ^Lien.]  Where  a purchaser  buys  ' 
land  from  trustees  with  notice  of  the  trust,  if  the  instrument 
creating  the  trust  contain,  as  it  generally  does,  a clause 
declaring  the  receipts  of  the  trustees  discharges  to  pur- 
chasers, he  ha.s  no  occasion,  after  paying  his  money  to  the 
trustees  and  getting  a receipt  from  tnem.  to  concern  him- 
self about  the  application  of  it.  But  if  there  be  no  such 
receipt-clause,  and  the  property  is  real  estate,  the  pur- 
chaser must  for  his  own  security  see  that  ttie  money  is 
actually  applied  for  the  purposes  of  the  trust,  unless  in 
cases  where  the  trust  is  in  whole  or  in  part  for  the  pay- 
ment of  debts  generally,  an  exception  admitted  on  account 
of  the  indefinite  nature  of  such  a trust.  If  the  estate  be 
leasehold,  which  goes  to  the  executor  and  must  be  ap- 
plied with  the  other  personal  estate  in  payment  of  debts 
generally,  the  purchaser  is,  on  the  ground  above  stated, 
not  considered  bound  to  see  to  the  application  of  the  pur- 
chase-money, unless  he  had  notice  at  the  time  of  his  pur- 
chase that  there  were  no  debts. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  make  some  observations  upon  the 
doctrine  of  notice  as  applied  to  purchasers.  Notice  may 
be  defined  to  l>o  knowledge  whu-h  the  purchaser  either 
actually  has,  or  is  presumed  in  law  to  have,  at  the  time  of 
hia  purchase,  of  the  existence  of  incumbrances  or  other 
circumstances  tending  to  defeat  his  estate.  Besides  ac- 
tual notice,  which  needs  no  definition,  a purchaser  may 
have  what  is  called  constructive  notice.  Constnutive 
notice  is  in  fact  no  mon'  than  evidence  of  notice  which 
is  legally  conclusive.  Thus  notice  to  the  counsel,  agent,  or 
attorney  of  the  purchaser  is  notice  to  him.  A public  act  of 
]>arruunent  is  binding  upon,  and  therefore  is  notice  to  all 
mankind,  but  not  a private  act.  nor  even,  it  seems,  acts  of  a 
private  nature  dcclan'd  to  be  public  for  the  purpose  of  being 
judicially  noticed.  A lit  pfiidenSt  if  registered  under  the 
2 Viet.,  c.  11,  is  itself  notice  to  a purchaser, so  that  he  is 
affected  with  the  costs  of  and  bouml  to  abide  by  all  prior 
proceedings  in  the  suit.  But  neither  decrees  of  courts  of 
equity  nor  judgments  of  courts  of  law  are  of  themselves 
notice.  The  manner  in  whichjudgments  and  decrees lx»oonie 
notice  to  purchasers  has  been  explained  above.  It  is  not  easy 
to  say  what  degree  of  evidence  will  amount  to  constnictive 
notice,  but  it  may  be  laid  down  that  whatever  is  sufficient 
to  put  a vigilant  purchaser  upon  an  inquiry  Is  goent  notice  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  wherever  a man  has  sufficient  in- 
formation to  lead  him  to  a fact,  he  should  be  deemed 
cognizant  ofit.  [Notice.] 

As  to  the  protection  of  purchasers  from  fraudulent  and 
voluntary  settlements,  sec  Settlement.  The  Statute  of 
(’Imrifablc  Uscsfd.l  Eliz., c.  4) contains  a proviso  thatpur- 
ebasers  for  an  adequate  valuable  consideration  without 
notice  of  lands  given  to  charitable  uses  shall  not  have  their 
purttbascs  impeached.  By  the  2 & .1  Vicl.,  c.  11,  «.  12, 
I'b  conveyances  by  bankrupts  bond  fide  made  before  the 
date  and  Issuing  of  the  fiat  arc  declared  to  be  valid  not- 
withstanding a prior  act  of  bankruptcy,  provided  that  the 
purchaser  had  at  the  time  no  notice  of  the  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy ; and  pnrcliasem  with  notice  are  not  to  be  affected 
unless  the  fiat  issue  within  twelve  months  after  such  act  of 
bankruptcy.  Also  by  the  2 & 3 Vict„  c.  29,  s.  1,  all  con- 
tracts, dealings,  and  transactions  with  a bankrupt  bond 
fitle  made  and  entered  into,  and  all  executions  and  at- 
tachments against  his  lands  or  goods  bond  fide  executed 
or  levied  before  the  dote  and  issuing  of  a fiat  against  him, 
arc  valid  as  to  persons  dealing  with  him  or  proceeding 
against  his  property  without  notice  of  an  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy. It  would  seem  that  the  rule  as  to  payments 
made  to  a bankrupt  still  depends  upon  the  82nd  section  of 
the  0 Geo.  lV.,c.  IG;  and  that  tnerefore  an  announce- 
tnenl  of  adjudication  in  the  ‘Crazetto,’  umler  the  83rd 
section,  is  notice  to  a person  making  a pa)Tncnt  to  a bank- 
rupt. The  87th  section  of  the  last-mentioned  Act  limits 
the  rii?bt  of  the  bankrupt  to  impeach  the  title  of  pnr- 
ehaaera  under  a commisMon  on  account  of  defects  in  the 
proceeslings ; and  the  4th  section  protects  under  certain 
conditions  n conveyance  by  a trader  of  all  his  estate  and 
cfTcct*  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors.  Deeds  relating  to 
P.  C.,  No,  1W2. 


lands  lying  in  the  counties  of  York  and  Middlesex,  or  in 
the  town  of  Kingdon-upon-IIull,  arc  by  several  acts  of 

р. irliament  directed  to  be  registered  ; and  all  deeds  not  .«o 
registered  arc  declared  fiaudulent  and  void  agaiiut  sub- 
sequent purchasers.  Provision  has  now  been  maile,  a.4 
before  stated,  for  the  registration  of  judgments,  tiles  pen- 
r/eii/c-r,  and  crown  debts;  and  a purcha.ser  without  notice 
will  be  protected  against  them  if  not  duly  registered.  But 
as  it  was  fonnerly  held  that  a judgment,  though  not 
docketed  as  required  by  the  then  existing  law,  was  never- 
theless good  against  a purchaser  who  had  notice  of  it ; and 
the  3 & 4 Viet.,  c.  82,  declaring  that  notice  of  an  unre- 
gistered judgment  sliall  not  affect  purchasers  is  not  general, 
but  confined  to  remedies  by  virtue  of  the  1 & 2 Viet., 

с.  IIU,  it  seems  to  follow  that  a judgment  creditor  wluv 
has  not  rv‘giHtercd  his  judgment  may  still,  as  against  a 
purchaser  with  notice,  avail  himself  of  his  remedies  under 
the  old  law.  Bv  the  2 & 3 Viet.,  c.  II,  s.  7,  it  appears  that 
a purchaser  will  still  be  affeded  by  express  notice  of  a Us 
pendens  though  unregistered ; Imt  from  a.  8 it  seems  that 
notice  of  an  unregistered  crown  debt  is  iminatciial. 

The  .5-i  Geo.  III.,  c.  173,  and  the  fj7  Geo.  III.,  c.  100. 
contain  certain  provisions  for  the  protection  of  purchaaera 
from  delects  in  the  moile  in  which  sales  have  been  effected 
for  the  redemption  of  the  land-tax.  Besides  these 
statutable  provisions,  the  courts  of  equity  will  in  many 
cases  interfere  for  the  protection  of  a purchaser  who 
bought  without  notice  of  incumbrances  on  the  estate. 
Thus  if  a jmrcliaser  witliout  notice  buy  or  get  in  the  legal 
estate  of  a mortgage  or  any  other  prior  incunihrance  by 
which  lie  can  defend  himself  at  law,  a court  of  cuuity 
will  not  interfere  to  aid  an  adversary,  of  whose  claim 
he  had  no  notice,  in  setting  aside  the  incumbrance : 
and  the  court  will  give  the  same  protection  to  a pur- 
chaser who,  though  he  has  not  got  in  the  prior  legal 
estate,  has  a better  rigid  to  call  for  it  than  any  other 
person.  K4|uity  also  will  aid  a purchaser  for  valu- 
able consideration  against  the  conseciuenccs  of  any  fruml 
or  undue  concealment  by  the  vemlor  of  the  defective 
execution  of  a pow  er,  a defective  surrender  of  copyholds, 
or  a defective  conveyance. 

Certain  persons  are.  by  the  general  rules  of  law*,  under 
either  an  alisolute  or  partial  tncR|>actty  to  purchase  reiil 
estate  for  their  own  benefit.  Coke  lays  it  ilown  (Co.  bitl. 
3 a)  generally  that  the  parishioners  or  inhabitant.s  of  any 
place,  or  the  churchw.ardeuH,  are  inca{>able  of  purchasing 
lands  by  those  names  ; but  that  in  I-nmlon  the  parsttn  and 
churchwardens  are  a cor|voralion  for  that  purpose.  Aliens 
are  capable  of  purchasing  lands,  but  incapable  of  holding  , 
and,  upon  office  found,  the  lamls  go  to  the  king.  AIm) 
persons  guilty  of  felony  or  treason,  or  of  the  offence  of  prre 
munire,  may  purchase,  but  cannot  hold.  If  they  purchase 
before  aUamder,  the  land  goes  to  the  lord  ; ifaHer,  to  the 
king(Co.  I.itt.  2 i.j.  Also  corporations,  whether  sole  or 
aggregate,  though  they  may  purchase,  cannot  hold  lands 
without  licence.  [Mortmain.]  InfanlK  under  21  niuy 
piipchasc,  but  cannot  bind  themselves  by  the  contrad. 
lliey  may  waive  the  purchase  on  attaining  21 ; and  if 
they  have  not  then  agrcctl  to  the  purchase,  the  right 
of  waiver  remains  to  their  heirs  (Co.  Lit.  2 b.) 
ewer/ may  purchase : but  their  husbands,  if  they  disagn-e 
to  the  purchas*’,  may  divest  the  estate,  and  nmtnlain 
trover  for  the  purchasc-moncj* ; and  afler  the  husbamrH 
ilealh,  the  wife  or  her  heirs,  whether  the  hushaml  hail 
agreed  or  not,  may  waive  the  purchase  (Co.  Lilt.  3 a.^. 
Idiots  or  lunatics,  it  seems,  are  capable  of  purchasing; 
but  a pnrcha.se  by  an  idiot  may  be  avoided  by  the  king  on 
office  found,  and  a purchase  by  a lunatic  may  be  annullcil 
by  his  committee  atter  inquisition.  The  heirs  of  idiots  or 
lunatics  dying  during  idiotcy  or  lunacy  may  also  avoid 
purchases  by  them  (Co.  I.itV.  2 A,  227  a\  2 Vcm.  412). 
Sales  by  infants,  femes  rovertt  idiots,  and  lunatic.^  are  sub- 
ject to  be  defeated  in  the  same  manner  as  piircha-Aes  by 
them.  Ak  to  the  incapacity  of  truatees  to  purchase,  see 
Tbi’st  and  Truvtke. 

(Sugden,  On  yendors  and  Purchasers  of  EstnteSf  lOtli 
edit.) 

VENDS,  or  WENDS.  The  general  appellation  of 
Vends  was  given  to  tlie  Slavonian  populations  which  had 
settled  in  the  northern  part  of  Germany  from  the  banks  of 
the  Ell>e  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic:  they  were  divided 
into  Obotrites,  in  the  present  duchies  of  Mecklenburg, 
and  Viltzes,  in  Pomerania,  between  the  Vistula  and  the 
VoL,  XXVI.— 2 E 
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OiKt;  Havolian^  in  BranUenbimr;  Sorbea  or  Sorabca, 
b«‘t\vi*en  the  rivers  Saale  and  Elbe;  and  LulHze*,  in 
laisntia. 

nil*  name  of  Vends  is  now  tjiven  to  the  Slavonians  of 
EiiKHlin,  Tvho  in  the  midst  of  a German  population  pre- 
serve till  this  day  their  nationai  lan?»iago,  and  in  some 
villnees,  particularly  ajm)ntr  the  women,  a peculhir  dress. 
Their  numl)er  is  sujjuosed  to  be  about  ‘ittO.UOO,  of  whom, 
since  the  divi-sinns  adopted  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  about 
ntt.tKltt  are  under  the  dominion  of  Sniony,  and  the  re- 
mainder belonir  to  Pni'wia.  Three-fourths^  of  them  are 
Pndestant.s  and  one-fourth  Roman  Catholics.  A Efreat 
number  of  distinjfiiishi'd  families  in  Northern  Gcraanj  arc 
of  Slavonian  oriffin,  and  they  may  be  easily  distinginshed 
by  the  tennination  of  their  names,  winch  end  in  its,  ih, 
7ttk,  tsrfi.  otr,t'vz.  See.  Sueh,  for  iiustanee,  are  the  Hulow, 
Nostit*.  lUusrhnik,Sic.  I.^ibniU  as  well  as  Lessing  were 
of  Slavonian  origin. 

The  lanirviagf  of  the  Vends,  which  is  divided  into  three 
dialects, dates  its  first  literature  from  the  Retbrmalion,  but 
the  irreat  diffindty  of  providinc  ministers  who  could 
preach  in  that  language  induced  the  Saxon  govi  rnmont  to 
make  efforts  to  supplant  the  Vend  language  tiy  the  Ger- 
man. *I1»ese  efforts  were  so  suece*.sftil,  that,  out  of  W'venty- 
two  Vemlish  parishes  in  llpper  Lusatia,  sixteen  became 
entirely  Germanized.  Rut  in  the  beginning  of  the  eight- 
ecnlli  VonUirtr*  more  liberal  views  respecting  that  cjucstion 
beg.an  to  prevail,  and  instiintions  for  the  education  of 
Vrndish  clergy  were  established  at  I>eipzig  In  1710,  and  at 
Wittenberg  ih  1720.  Tlie  orthography  of  the  Vemlish 
language  was  fixed  in  lOHO.bvJ^aehariaRirVmg.  a Lutheran 
cleigyman.  Tliis  language  fias  been  much  cultivated,  par- 
ticularly in  recent  times.  Many  works,  chiefly  of  a religious 
clmractVr,  were  translated  info  it  from  the  German’  and 
there  is  even  a successlhl  metrical  translation  into  (he 
>amc  language  ofwveral  cantos  of  Klopstock's  ‘Messiah.* 

Tlicrc  arc  still  some  remnants  of  a Slavonian  population 
in  the  kingtlom  of  Hanover,  in  tlie  dnehy  of  Liinenurg,  in 
file  district  of  Draewan,  which  is  called  on  tlmt  account 
the  lam!  of  the  Vends,  or  Wendland.  Tlii*  jHVpulalion 
exhiliita  a marked  difterence  in  language  and  customs  from 
the  Rurroumling  Germans.  As  late  as  the  year  17i»7 
divine  service  was  performed  in  the  Vendish  language  at  a 
place  called  Wastrow.  but  it  is  now  superseded  by  the 
Gerni.'in,  and  the  inhabilants  speak  a mixture  of  both 
tonptes.  There  are  no  other  written  documents  in  that 
language  extant  except  a small  vocabulary  and  tlie  T-ord’s 
Prayer.  From  these  documenlH  it  apjH’an*  that  this  lan- 
guage was  nearer  to  the  l*oli*Ji  than  to  any  other  Slavonian 
dialect. 

VENEERING,  eallei!  also  rani rnng  and  Pitieenn^,  in 
cabinet-work,  is  the  art  of  laying  thin  leaves,  called  vrnfvrf, 
of  a vniiiable  kind  of  wood  upon  a ground  or  ronndalion  of 
infeiior  inatorial,  so  as  to  prtKluce  articles  of  elegant  ap- 
pearance at  smaller  etist  than  if  they  were  made  solid,  or 
compoM'd  entirely  of  the  ornamental  woml  which  api»eani 
on  tnc  surface.  Weh'ler.  .aner  referring  to  the  German 
iVuTn  of  the  won!,  yiirw/er/’;/.  observes,  that  it  seems  to 
come  from  the  root  ot/urni\/i,  the  primary  sense  of  which 
is  to  put  on.  M'lrqnr/ri/,  which  is  a more  complicated 
kind  of  veneering  or  inlaid  work,  in  which  jiieccs  of  vari- 
ous kinds  of  wood,  and  simieliraes  of  bom,  ivory,  and  metal, 
are  arrangeil  so  a.s  to  produce  an  onmmental  elfi’ct,  comes 
from  the  Frt'nch  maniiirt/'r,  to  mark  or  siiot. 

Small  veneers  arc  cut  In  hand  with  a thin  saw,  the  block 
being  held  firmly  in  a vice  ; but  large  one.s  are  usually  cut 
by  maeliim'ry.  fora  notice  of  wbieli  see  Raw-Mii.i..  vol. 
XX..  pp.  470,  4Wb  Tliey  are  carefully  brought  to  the  right 
thicknev*  liy  fine  j>l:im-s ; cut  precisely  to  the  leuuiicd 
sha|>e  ; and  then  glued  down  to  Uic  ground,  which  snould 
be  of  dry  wood,  with  strong  glne.  Tfthe  form  ofUie  article 
will  permit  it.  it  is  then  put  in  a press  until  the  glue  is 
diy ; but  if  not,  the  ncwly-laid  veneers  are  covered  with  a 
board,  w liieb  is  pressed  down  either  by  Wi-ighl.s  or  by  |>ole* 
alnilling  against  the  beams  in  the  roof  of  the  workshop. 
In  vinceriiig  on  curvwl  surfaces  a somewhat  different 
course  is  pursued,  but  with  the  same  object,  that  of  keep- 
ing the  veneer  in  its  place  until  the  glue  is  suffieieiitly  set 
to  hold  it  securely.  Tlie  work  is  afterwards  finished  with 
vciy  fine  plane.s  and  scrapers,  uml  polished  with  fish-^ikiu, 
wax,  and  a brush  or  \>olUher  of  shavegraas.  In  cutting 
out  patlems  for  umrcpietry,  exceedingly  fine  saws,  some- 
times  made  of  watch-spring,  arc  used,  and  sevcml  Uiick- 


nessea  of  veneer  are  cut  together,  or  if  not,  the  veneer  Is 

jdaced  between  two  other  piece*  of  woo<l  to  hold  it  stiff, 
and  to  prevent  it  from  breaking. 

YEN F.RICATIDIA.  rfluniiYTn.ACKA,vol.  xxiii.,  p.  103.] 

VRNE'RID.B,  a family  on.?o!u;RACKA. 

The  genus  Fewtr*  of  flinnieuR  was  arranged  by  him  in 
the  second  scetion  fWrVa/rm  .*  Couchrf^)  of  his  7Vvb/reri 
Mnffu:tra  timpltna,  ohtecfii  7\'st(i  eal<;an^iy  between  JJonaj; 
ami  Sponuylus. 

He  divided  the  genus  into  the  following  sections : — 

• Pufientes. 

Species : — IJione,  Pnjthin^  Wftrrm, 

•*  Intpii^rfii  giilH-oniatfr. 

S|>ecies;— rerrueewro,  ntgina,  eance/latn,  galltna. 
tnira.  Jit'imnga.  erycina,  merrenart'a.  intandii'a,  rhinne, 
maruhitn^  merfinr.  /refo,  castrenAin,  Phrync,  Mcro^^ 
tlpflorata^Jimbnala.  »imnmo>nt. 

*•*  Inipuberct  orhieuht/r. 

Species  proktruta.  pt^wtyh'Ofiieaf  inentg- 

fata,  punctata,  exofeta,  borealig,  peciinata,  tcripia, 
cthnlufa. 

*•••  ImpuhercA  or«/'*r,  mtpra  rirnmn  nd»iugutatfe. 
j Sjiecies  \-^itfrnta,  rotumUda,  ami  r.*r>A'/«<*a. 

I Such  U the  arrangement  of  Linnieus  in  his  lad  lolilion 
of  the ‘SyRlenui  Natum*,' and  he  characterizes  the  hinge 
of  the  genus  as  consisting  of  three  teeth,  all  approximate, 
the  lateral  teeth  diverging  at  the  apex.  Ilu  adds  other 
characters,  the  offspring  of  a prurient  imagination. 

Tlie  Cunqucf  of  loiniarck  are  characterized  as  having  at 
lead  three  cardinal  teeth  in  one  valve,  the  other  having 
many  or  lew  ; lateral  teeth  Mimctime*. 

l.amarck  divides  this  group  into  (wo  sections : — 

1.  Conqncn Jluviatil^n. 

Tlicfa'  have  lateral  teeth,  and  arc  covered  with  wlnal 
Lamarck  terms  a false  epidermis. 

CJcnera : — Cyctan,  Cyrena,  (Salaihea, 

2.  Cnmiucs  marinri. 

These  have  no  latenJ  teeth  for  the  most  part,  and,  rarely, 
an  ejiiderrais  covering  the  whole  shell  with  tlie  exception 
of  the  unilHines. 

Genera: — Cyprim.  Cythrrea,  Vrnu»,  r>rterTWm//<j, 

M.  Deshayes,  in  the  e<lition  of  the  ‘ Animaux  sans 
Vert^bres,’ expresses  tiis  opinion  tliat  this  family  or  group 
is  ver)’  natural,  and  adds  that  the  two  divisions  estabUshed 
i>y  Lamarck  ought  to  be  oiloptcd  ; he  rseii  thinks  that  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  give  a more  equal  value  to  the 
component  parts,  and  to  elevate  each  of  the  divisions  to 
the  litlo  of  families.  In  tlie  first  lie  would  place  the 
greater  }iart  of  the  river-shells  which  do  not  belong  to  the 
Naiaukv.  Ujion  a study  of  the  animal,  he  consider*  it 
neeessai^'  to  mtioduee  Irulinn  into  (he  group  of  Conquet 
Fiiiriatiif'g.  T!u‘  shells,  he  olwervea,  do  not  present,  a*  is 
well  known,  eharacicr*  of  more  than  a Hccondary  valite  in 
comparison  with  those  of  the  aniraalH.  All  the  animals  of 
the  family  of  Conynts  have  tlic  mantle  prolonged  |K)«- 
teiiorly  into  two  sipiions.  In  the  aniinalH  of  the  SaiuJe*, 
on  the  contrary,  the  two  lobt*s  of  the  mantle  are  separaUnl 
throughmit  their  contour,  llie  Iridtntg  have  the  lubes  of 
tlie  maiillti  united,  tenninated  by  two  siphons, hut  have  no 
retractor  muscle  projKT  to  those  parts,  as  Ihe  ('onqnes  have. 

M.  tl)r.^  Pfeifter,  in  his  work  on  the  mollusks  of  Germany, 
remarkable  for  a great  lumilier  of  excellent  olisi-rvations, 
perceived,  observes  M.  Dedinyes,  when  studying  the  ani- 
mals of  the  genus  i'yclus,  that  there  was  one  whose  pos- 
terior siphons  were  much  shorter  than  in  (lie  other  species, 
hardly  prajccting  beyond  the  l>oidersof  the  shell ; and  he 
thought  this  character  sufficient  to  justify  the  establislmicnt 
of  a genus  under  the  name  of  a genus  however 

wliich  M.  Dehhayes  does  not  think  it  useful  to  adopt,  the 
characters  on  which  it  is  ruumlcd  having  but  little  value. 

If,  aays  M.  Hesbayes  in  contiimafion,  we  examine  the 
Conqws  M'lriius.  the  following  obfH-nalions  may  be 
made.  Tlie  genus  fyre/io  is  really  intermediate  between 
Ihe  Cyrewc  and  the  t'ytherrrr,  and  l.amarck  has  justly 
appreciated  their  relations.  W’c  Hhail  see.  he  remork.A, 
hereafter  that  the  genera  fVwiw  end  ('ythemn  niav  lie 
united,  not  after  tiie  manner  of  Linnn.-us,  who  placed 
among  his  /Wiere#  slicll*  really  foreign  to  the  genus,  but 
by  establishing  in  Ihe  gemiH  I entu  tvvo  seclions  represent- 
ing the  two  genera  of  Ijimarek.  l >nghca^ia,  M.  IX*s- 
hayes  thinks,  ought  to  be  suppresseil  and  transferred  to 
of  which  it  pot^esses  all  the  characters.  He  has, 
os  we  liiink,  successfully  sliown,  in  uote$  appended  to  the 
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irener%  Cunhta  and  Kc;iffricandt'(i,  whjr  they  ou^t  to  be 
united ; and  moreover  why  they  oan  neither  he  unitered  to 
remaiu  in  the  ictoup  Coa<iu**,  nor  in  Uie  Cardiot^ta.  Thin 
beini*  alloueii,  the  Afnnne,(Jot>ques  vi\\i  hi>  reduced  to 
two  Kt^nera,  Cifprina  and  J Vmw,  the  (^thertm  being 
united  to  the  l.'urt-naroed  genun.  To  theiie  two  cenem 
M.  De&hayes  would  add  Avtartk,  a genua  which  he 
thinks  might  find  a more  fitting  place  liere  than  among 
the  'FelhnniM.  of  I^marck. 

The  Cardiacm  of  (Jiivier  consist  of  the  genera  Cardxum 
(with  the  subgenus  /^mfc<4r<iTuin\  Ihmnr^  (^ht  (w\\h 
the  subgenera  Cyr^na^  Cytrriaay  and  (^ulatkea),  Corbu, 
Tr'UiHUy  Jj}ri}>es,  LuciHit,  f'enus,  Corbuia,  and 

Altu  lni  (including  the  true  Afarirfg  and  Uie  LavigMns). 

The  genus  Venus  he  divides  into  the  true  Vetwres, 
As^urte  or  Crttssituj,  CytheTea,  Cuptn.  and  Prtricola  : and 
he  deflnes  this  great  genus  Venus  as  comprising  a mul- 
titude of  shells  whose  common  character  is  to  have  the 
teeth  and  laminm  of  tlie  hinge  approximated  under  the 
umfto  ill  a single  group.  Tliey  are,  lie  remarks,  in  geneml 
more  flattened  and  more  elongated  parallelly  to  the  hinge 
than  the  Curdia.  Their  ribs,  when  they  nave  any.  are 
nearly  always  parallel  to  the  l>orders,  w hich  is  the  opposite 
of  the  Cardin.  The  ligament  often  leaves  behind  the 
umbones  an  elliptical  impression  nanierl  by  modem  zoolo- 
gists the  corslet ; and  there  is  nearly  always  in  front  of 
the  umbonrs  an  oval  impression  designated  as  the  hmule. 

The  animal  has  always  two  tubes  susceptible  of  more  or 
less  projection,  but  sonietiraes  united  to  each  other,  and  a 
compressed  foot  which  serves  for  creeping. 

The  CoHchticea  of  M.  de  Ulainville  are  divided  into  the 
following  Hecliorw: — 

1.  Pegular  (hnchacea  uriib  the  Utlcral  teeth  distant. 

Genera. — Cardium  (with  its  subdivisions*;  Donnx  ' 

TcUina  [Conchacka]  ; l.wina,  w ith  its  suUtivisions ; 
CtjelaSy  with  its  suhKlivisions ; Cypriua;  JfuWra,  witli  its 
sulKlivisions ; Krycina. 

2.  Hfgular  Cnnehnrea  wUk>}Ut  distant  lateral  teeth. 

Genera. — Cra«u/e//a ; I 'ettus. 

3.  Irregular  Cnncharea. 

Genera. — with  its  sulKlivisions ; Corailio- 

phaga;  C?oMo;  CorAw/a,  with  its  suh<!ivisiims  ; >^hu’na; 
Vngutina. 

M.  dc  Blainville  thus  defines  the  genus  Venus  : — 

Aniwil  oval  or  rounded,  ordinarily  not  much  com- 
pressed ; the  bordew  of  the  mantle  undulated  and  fur- 
nished with  tentacular  cirrhi  in  a single  row;  foot  con- 
siderable, comprewt'd,  trenchant,  for  the  rest  diversiform; 
the  tubes  imwlcmlfly  elongated  and  nearly  constantly 
united;  mouth  small,  semiftmar;  the  labial  appendages 
ratbor  small ; the  brnnehi®  wide,  short,  free  or  not  united, 
neither  between  themselves  nor  with  those  of  the  opposite 
side. 

Shell  solid,  thick,  regular,  perfectly  equivalve,  and  close, 
more  or  less  inequilateral ; the  umbones  well  marked,  in- 
clining forwards  ; the  hinge  suhsimilar,  two,  three,  or  even 
four  cardinal  teeth,  more  or  leas  ajiproxiinaled,  and  con- 
veiging  towards  the  umbo;  ligament  thick,  often  arched, 
convex,  and  external ; two  muscular  impres»iuns,  which  are 
distant,  nutted  by  a narrow  ligule,  excavated  more  or  le*s 
deeply  backwards,  or  more  or  less  wide,  and  rounded  pos- 
teriorly ; a third  small  one  in  front  of  the  anterior  fur  the 
anterior  retractor  muscle  of  the  foot. 

The  following  are  M.  de  Blaiuville's  subdivisions : — 

Median  tooth  deeply  divided  into  two,  the  anterior 
portion  most  mlvaticed.  (Genus  Cytherea.  I.ara.) 

A.  Ticiicatc,  triangular,  convux  soeeiea,  with  the  um- 
bones very  strongly  marked;  the  boruerH  trenchant ; with- 
out am' distinct  lunule.  Kxatuple,  Venus  l*fiu. 

H.  Thick,  subtrigonol  species ; the  l>uixlers  of  the  corse- 
let carinated  ; without  a distinct  lunule.  (Tile  Afuctroid 
VeuHses.}  Example,  Veutu  peteckialis. 

C.  J-cnticular  species,  with  concentric  slrim,  without  an 
anterior  tooth  under  tlie  lunule,  which  is  very  much  sunk  ; 
the  pallial  ligule  deeply  and  angularly  excavated  back- 
waros;  foot  of  the  animal  semilunar.  (Genua  .irteimsy 
Poll.)  Example,  Venus  e.rule4a. 

D.  lA^nliculnr  species,  radiated  or  subpectinaled,  without 
any  lateral  posterior  tooth  ; the  lunule  and  ligament  very 
much  Huiik  ; the  anterior  imuicular  impression  nairow  ami 
deacciuling;  the  marginal  ligule  but  faiuUy  marked  and 


not  re-entering  posteriorly.  Lucirn'id  I'enmes.)  Ex- 
ample, Venus  Itgerina. 

E.  'riiick.  solid  species,  more  or  less  compn>>cd.  oval, 
ribbed,  |H'Climvtcd  on  the  borders;  muscular  itnptewons 
united  by  a wide  but  not  sinuous  ligule.  Example,  Venus 
f>eclinnta. 

E.  Thick,  solid,  subtrigonal  species,  striated  longi- 
tudinally ; the  impressions  united  by  a narrow  non-simious 
ligule.  Example.  Venus  crassa. 

U.  Thick,  solid  species,  nearly  smooth  oroval-elongated, 
radinti'd  or  blotch^  with  evdour;  abdominal  imprc'^iun 
forming  a rather  deep  excavation  liackwanU.  (7’Ae  Alcre- 
trices.)  Example,  lenuschtune. 

* « 

Median  tooth  bifid,  or  three  cardinal  teeth  only. 

(Genus  Veuus,  I.am.) 

II.  Species  of  elimgat<?cl,  suhrliombuidal  form,  striated, 
: with  a non-denticulatc  border ; the  three  teeth  of  the  hinge 
: ve-ry  much  approximated  and  very  weak.  Example, 
Venus  deeussntii. 

/.  Subrhomboidnl  species,  deeply  Irellised ; the  teeth 
very  thick,  the  ligament  entirely  concealed  ; the  umbones 
strongly  developed ; the  border  denticulated.  Kxam]i1e, 
f 'enus  eorbis. 

K.  Thick,  solid  species,  orbicubar  or  suborbicular.  with 
stric  or  rather  concentric  lamin®  ; teeth  very  thick ; bor- 
der denticulatod.  Example,  Venus  puerptmi. 

Jj.  Cardiuid  species,  or  such  as  are  radiated  from  the 
umbo  to  the  base,  and  thick  and  solid.  Example,  Venus 
granuiata. 

M.  Triquetral  species,  wedge-shaped,  thick,  solid,  stri- 
ated longitudinally,  and  denticulated;  the  edges  of  the 
corslet  carinated;  two  great  oblique  teeth  at  Uic  hinge  ; 
the  tubes  of  the  animal  very  short  and  distinct.  i^Gemis 
Bl.)  Example,  I rnus  dt  .ruosa. 

A.  Solid  species,  coruiform,  compressed,  furrowed  longi- 
tudinally ; borders  deiiticulatvHl,  tbe  teeth  thick,  projecting 
very'  little;  the  corselet  long  and  narrow.  Example, 
Venus  etisiaa. 

fX  Solid, tliick, suborbicular,  sul>cquilatcral  species;  two 
very  large  divergent  teeth  in  one  valve,  aiul  two  very  un- 
c<{tial  om^s  in  the  other  : muscular  impixssirms  united  by  a 
ligule  w ithout  posterior  sinuosity.  (Genus  ( 'rassina,  Lam. ; 
.Ir/nr/r,  Sow.)  Example,  Venus  (biuinoniensts. 

J*.  8|H!eies  with  an  epidermis,  striated,  compressed, 
oval ; umboues  slightly  prominent ; two  bifid  teeth  in  the 
right  valve  ; and  a single  entire  one  in  the  left.  (Genus 
il/ocoma,  J^ach.)  Example,  Venus  tenuis. 

Q.  Urbiculo-trianguliir  species,  W'ith  projecting  umlmnes ; 
a strong  bifid  tooth  in  the  right  valve,  entering  between 
the  entire  divergent  ones  in  the  left.  (Genus  Miruniu, 
lafach.)  Example,  Venus  Hanhsii. 

M.  de  Blainville  observes  that  this  genus,  as  circum- 
scribed by  IjnniDus,  is  so  numerous  in  spocies,  that  the 
greater  p^  of  conchologids  are  compelled  to  establish 
secondary  groups  in  it ; but  it  must  be  aUowe<l  that,  from 
having  regiinl  to  the  hinge  only,  tliey  are  still  very  far 
from  having  succeeded  in  facilitating  a knowledge  of  it. 
M.  de  Blainville  ^nyls  that  he  docs  not  pretend  to  have  done 
better  than  hU  predecessors  : but  nevertheless  he  has  en- 
deavoured to  inaicate  the  different  typical  forms  met  wifli 
among  the  Veneres,  and  has  charactcrizetl  them  from  a 
consideration  of  many  parts  of  the  shell  and  of  the  ani- 
mals. He  regrets  that,  with  regnril  to  the  last,  he  h^  not, 
unfortunately,  seen  each  distinct  form ; but  he  tlunks  it 
very  probable  that  the  differences  between  them  are  not 
strongly  marked.  Wc  kin>w,  ho  oliserves,  that  tln>  tidies, 
which  are  often  united,  arc  also  sometimes  separated,  as  in 
Venus  Mertte  and  Venus  flexunsa : and  we  know,  also,  that 
the  foot,  ordinarily  triangular,  trenchant,  and  furrowed  in- 
feriorly,  is  sometimes  semilunar  ami  without  a furrow.  As 
to  the  shellti,  one  may  pt'rccivc  that  in  the  divinion  of  the 
Veneres  properly  so  called,  the  pallial  unjwcssion  has 
alwavs  a posterior  excavation,  mixleratcly  deep,  whilst  in 
the  aiicll  of  the  Cytkerete  it  is  sonietmit-s  extremely  deep, 
as  in  the  genus  Artemis  of  Poll,  and  sometimes  theiv  are 
no  traces  of  it,  as  in  the  sections  K.  and  or  even  in  the 
section  of  Lucinoid  Veneres  ; and  yet  these  last  have  entirely 
the  hinge  of  the  Cythereep.  M.  de  Blainville  conehules  by 
oliserving,  that  he  does  not  know  the  -shells  which  have 
mtvikI  for  the  c-stahlishiiient  of  tbe  two  last-named  genera 
of  Leat^h.  (.Malacidogie.) 
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and  Cyprina  U followed  by  Muetra,  Krycina^  Cyclat, 
Cyrcmi  (and  Corbicula^  Mofjerle),  ijalathea  (Hgfrin,  De 
Uoi>«y ; J^ofamopAtla,  Sow.  CrusmtrUa,  Attarie,  Sow. 

' Ijnn. ; Xicania,  Leach),  fentts,  and  / V«cr«^w. 

The  K<*>iua  Cyrena  he  thus  characteriies : — 

Aiivmil  unknown. 

Shell  witli  an  epidermis,  thick,  solid,  snbtrigonal  or 
orbicular,  vcntricofie.  equivalve,  inequilateral;  umbones 
erodt^d;  hinKe  compowd  of  three  teeth  in  each  valve,  of 
which  the  two  posterior  arc  bifid,  and  the  lateral  teeth 
nearly  always  two  in  number,  one  of  which  last  is  often 
npproximaliHl  to  the  umbo;  ligament  external  and  pos- 
terior: muscular  impressions  oval,  unitetl  bynpalliol  im- 
pression without  excavation. 

Of  these  exotic  shells,  inhul>itants  of  the  rivem  of 
warm  countries,  particularly  those  of  ^Vsia,  M.  Rang,  fol- 
lowing Lamarck,  makes  two  groui»s : — 

Shell  having  the  lateral  teeth  dentilated  (Corbicula). 

Example,  Cyrena  trigonelUi. 

2. 

Shell  having  the  lateral  teeth  entire. 

Example,  Cyrena  eompreeaa. 

I'aitit  is  thus  characterised  and  divided  by  M.  Rang. 

Venus,  Linn.  O'enu*  and  Cyiherea^  Lam.) 

Animal  oval,  rather  thick,  having  the  borders  of  the 
mantle  undulated,  and  furnished  with  a row  of  tentaciilai' 
cirrhi : tubes  more  or  less  elongated,  and  rarely  separaU  d ; 
mouth  small ; labial  appendages  small ; branchial  wide  ; | 
loot  large,  compressed,  trenchant,  slightly  variable.  | 

Shell  in  general  slightly  compressed,  solid,  regular,  ; 
equivalve,  inequilateral;  not  gaping,  very  often  orna- 
mented with  longitudinal  ribs,  but  rarely  with  transYerse 
rays;  umbones  vciy  distinct,  and  a little  curv'ed  fonvard  ; 
hinge  composed  of  from  two  to  four  cardinal  teeth  united 
under  the  umbo  ; ligament  thick,  external,  and  convex  ; 
muscular  imprciMotui  more  or  less  rounded,  imitevl  by  a 
pallial  impression  more  or  less  excavated  hackwanls. 

M.  Rang  remarks  that  the  shells,  which,  after  the 
example  of  Cuvier  and  De  Ulainville,  he  refers  to  the 
genus  I’enut,  have  lieen  divided  into  two  genera  by 
Jjimarck,  I’vmut  and  Cytherea  ; but  as  this  distinctinn  rests 
only  on  very  weak  clmractcrs  of  the  shell  which  arc  not 
always  completely  justified,  it  results  that  the  limits  of 
these  genera  are  not,  in  some  cases,  very  easy  to  define. 

The  groups  projKwed  by  M.  de  BlainviHe  suffice,  M. 
Kang  observes,  for  the  classification  of  mure  than  a hun- 
dred and  fifty  species,  without  comprising  the  fossils,  and 
which  are  nearly  as  numeruiis.  M.  Ibing  has  only  rc- 
trenclicd  from  those  groups  that  which  included  the  genus 
Antiirte  of  Sowerby.  because  he  docs  not  think  that  this 
genus  can  be  preserved. 

liabtts  and  (Jeograjdiical  Distribution. — The  genus 
Venus  (including  Cytherea)  has  been  found  at  depths 
var)  ing  from  near  the  surface  to  50  fathoms,  in  mud,  and 
sand,  both  fine  and  coiuse : species  occur  in  a)rno.*(t  all  seas. 

Mr.  Swainson  makes  the  Venerium,  the  third  subfamily 
of  his  Tetlinidev,  or  S/jlid  and  Close  Bivalves,  consist  of 
the  following  genera  and  subgenera: — 

CorA/>,  Lam. ; /e/ruf,  Linn,  (with  the  subgenus  Crosrma, 
Jjam.,  and  a notification  that  the  other  subgenera  of  Tel- 
lina,  Venus,  Cytherea,  and  Donax  Me  not  worked  out): 
I'ytherea,  Ijim. ; Donax,  Linn. ; Capsa,  Lam. : Cardissa, 
Sw. ; Cardium,  Linn,  (w  ith  the  subgencra  Currirt/m,  Linn. ; 
Leevieardium,  Sw, ; Uemicardium,  Sw. ; Acardo,  Sw. ; 
and  Popyridta,  Sw.). 

The  family  Chamidee  immediately  follows  in  Mr.  Swain- 
son*  nrrangemeii|.  iMalaeology,  1840.) 

Mr.  ,1.  E.  Gray  places  the  Venerid^  as  the  first  family 
of  his  oixler  Phullopoda,  with  the  following  genera:— 

Arlemts,  (Ujtherea,  Meroe,  Gralelupia,  'D'tgona,  Chione, 
f'm'e,  JJrjsina,  Mcrcrnaria,  /l/jo/«a/o«irrfio,  ('yjfreria, 
Venus,  Tiijtes,  Venerupis,  and  (.'iementia. 

The  Veneridte  are  immediately  followed  in  Mr.  Gray’s 
arrangement  by  the  Cyreuidee,  which  comprise  the  follow- 
ing genera ; — 

Cyrena,  Geloina,  Velorita,  Cyc/as,  Pisidium. 

'Hie  Curdiadtc  immediately  follow.  {Synopsis  Mus. 
Bnt.,  1842.)  Our  limits  will  only  permit  a detailed  notice 
of  a few  genera. 

Cyrena. 

De-shayes,  in  the  last  edition  of  the  ‘ Animaux  sans 
Vertebrcs,’  remarks  of  the  genus  Cyrena  that  tlicrc  exists 


a passage  between  the  two  genera,  but  a point  is  arrived 
at  where  the  species  become  very  distinct  from  Cycl^  by 
reason  of  their  thickness  and  having  one  tooth  more  in  the 
hinge.  The  animal  of  the  Cyrence  which  M.  Dcsliayes 
had  seen  did  not  differ  easentiadiy  from  that  of  Cyclas,  and 
approacheil  nearly  to  that  of  Venus.  It  ha*  the  two  lobes 
of  the  mantle  united  in  their  posterior  third,  and  prolonged 
on  that  side  by  two  siphons,  which  arc  separated  to  the 
base.  Tliey  arc  fumisned  with  a small  retractor  muscle, 
which  leaves  a particular  impression  in  the  shell. 

The  number  of  species  of  Cyrena  noted  by  M.  Desbayes 
in  bis  tables  is  fourteen  living  and  twenty-five  fossil 
(tertiary).  In  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck,  the  number  of 
recent  species  recorded  is  fifteen,  and  the  number  of  fossil 
twelve  only. 

Example,  Cyrena /itseala. 

Description. — Brownish-green,  with  miroeroiis  transverse 
subimbrieate  furrows;  violet  within  and  at  theumbones; 
the  lateral  teeth  very  much  elongated  transvensely  and 
dentilated. 

Loc(i/t7y.— The  Oiincsc  rivets  and  those  of  the  Levant. 
(Lam.) 


C^mu  ntKSta. 

Alcgadesma. 

Generic  Character.— ^Shell  equivalve,  subtrigonal,  covered 
with  a greenisli  epidermis.  Iiinge-toeth  furrowed  ; two  in 
the  right  valves  connivent  at  their  base  ; three  in  the  other 
valve,  the  intermediate  one  advanced  and  separated. 
]..atera)  teeth  distant. 

Ligament  externa),  short,  projecting,  convex.  Nymphos 
prominent.  (Lam.) 

.4nimal  with  a thick  subtrigonal  body ; the  mantle  large, 
simple,  open  below  and  in  front,  closed  posteriorly,  and 
prolonged  on  that  side  into  two  equal  tubes  scparatcil  to 
the  base ; two  unequal  branchiic,  the  upper  one  folded 
double,  four  triangular  buccal  appendages;  mouth  laige; 
foot  large,  oblong,  compressed,  subangular  anteriorly. 
(Deshayes.) 

^f.  Deshayes  gives  the  following  succinct  history  of  this 
genus : — 

The  only  shell  belonging  to  this  genus  was  known  before 
Brugui^res  instituted  it.  Lister  figured  a variety  in  his 
groat  work,  and  aftenvards  Bom  and  ChemniU  fi^irctl  it 
also.  These  niithorj,  embarrassed,  doubtless,  how  to  place  it 
conveniently,  arranged  it  among  the  Veneres,  in  which  tliey 
were  imitated  by  Gmelin.  Bruguifircs  gave  the  name  of 
Galathea  to  the  genus,  and  Lamarck  ado]>tc<l  that  name  ; 
but  M.  de  Roisiw  in  Sonnini's  Buffon,  fearing  that  this 
name,  already  allotted  to  a gemis  of  crustaceans  [G.v- 
lathka],  might  cause  confusion,  proposed  that  of 
Egeria.  ‘ This  name  however,’  says  M.  Di'shayes,  ‘ did 
not  prevail,  because  in  fact  naturalists  will  always  dis- 
tinguish with  facility  a genus  of  cruslacea  from  a genua  of 
sliellis  even  when  both  bear  the  same  name.  If  these  dc- 
feds  in  nomenclature  ought  to  be  carefully  avoided  when 
beings  belonging  to  different  classes  are  the  subjects,  they 
would  be  intolerable  when  existent  in  genera  of  the  same 
class,  and  then  it  is  that  a glaring  error  should  be  cor- 
rected. As  there  was  not  in  reality  any  grave  inconve- 
nience in  preserving  the  name  of  Bniguifires,  it  has  been 
maintained  in  ail  nomenclatures.  Mr.  Sowerby  neverthe- 
less. in  his  Genera  of  Shells,  believing  llmf  lie  should  de- 
finitively fix  the  nomenclature,  has  njt  et‘  d both  names, 
Galathea  and  Egeria,  and  ha*  substitnUnl  that  of  Poiamo^ 
phtia,  which  has  not  prevailed,  that  cf  Galathea  alwa\s 
retaining  the  preference.' 

Now  much  ns  wc  admire  M.  Deshayvs,  we  must  enter 
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our  protest  a^junst  Ihe  principle  here  laid  down.  Oreve 
inconvenience  d<>e^  arise  from  giving  the  same  name  to 
genera  of  different  classea  ; and  we  are  happy  to  find  that 
a determination  to  eliminate  a name  when  so  employed, 
leaving  it  of  course  as  a designation  for  that  genus  to 
which  it  was  first  attached,  ii  daily  gaining  ground  among 
zoologists.  In  the  very  case  before  ua,  if  a zoological  tra- 
veller should  relate  that  he  had  captured  a Guiathfa  at 
some.island,  without  saying  whether  the  capture  had  taken 
place  in  tlie  sea  or  in  a river,  or  in  his  unclassed  memo- 
randum of  Geographical  distribution  should  merely  write 
the  name  of  the  genus  with  the  locality  opposite,  without 
further  particulars,  as  he  most  probably  would  do, — who, 
on  reading  the  word  UnUuhffiy  could  know  whether  the 
crustacean  or  the  testacean  animal  was  meant  ? Dr.  Leach 
has  applied  the  name  of  Iberia  to  a genus  of  Brachy- 
urous  Crustaceans;  and  though  the  name  of  Potamophila 
be  characteristic,  it  comes  too  near  to  Latreille's  Potamo- 
PHiLirs:  besides  which  Bowdich's  name  Mrgadeima  has 
the  priority. 

In  spite  of  the  great  difference  which  exists  between 
the  shells  of  Cyrena  and  GaUithca,  observes  .M.  Deshayes, 
Cuvier,  in  the  Regne  Animal^  and  M.  tie  Blainville,  in 
his  Maheologie^  did  not  adopt  the  genus  instituted  by 
Bnigui6rc8 : but  then  the  animal  of  meeadesma  was  un- 
known. The  rivers  of  India  had  always  oeen  supposed  to 
be  the  habitat  of  the  shell,  but  M.  Kang  met  with  it  in 
abundance  towards  the  mouth  of  the  rivers  of  Malaguette 
in  Africa.  M.  Deshayes  refers  to  M.  Kang’s  general  la- 
bours with  just  prp.Ue,  and  to  his  excellent  memoir  on  Qn~ 
lathea  (the  shell),  in  the  twenty-fiflh  volume  of  the  An- 
nales  Sciencet  Naturellft.  M.  Deshayes,  who  had 
himself  examined  many  individual^  bears  testimony  to  the 
exact  description  of  the  animal  given  M.  Rang,  and 
truly  observes,  that  he  can  add  with  confidence,  to  the  ge- 
neric characters  of  the  shell  given  by  Lamarck,  those 
drawn  from  the  animal. 

Example,  Megadetma  radiatum  (Oalathea  radiata^ 
Lam. ; Potamophila  radialOy  Sow.). 

Description.— Under  the  epidermis  milk-white,  marked 
with  violet  towards  its  base,  and  ornamented  with  violet 
rays,  generally  from  two  to  four  in  number. 

locality.— *The  rivers  of  Ceylon  and  of  India. 

Mr.  Jyca,  in  his  Contributions  to  Geology  (lB33),  applies 
tlic  name  Rgeria  to  a genus  of  conchifem  (family  iVyoi- 
ph<icea)t  and  describes  ten  species  from  tlie  Claiborne  bods, 
Alabama.  We  need  hardly  add  that  the  name  must  be 
clianged. 

Cyprina. 

Generic  Character. — Shell  eriuivalve,  inequilateral,  ob- 
liquely cordate ; umbones  obliquely  curved.  Hinge  with 
thi’ce  unequal  teeth,  approximated  at  the  base,  subdivari- 
cutc  above.  Lateral  looth  distant  from  the  hinge,  on  the 
anterior  side,  sometimes  obsolete.  Nymphal  cidlosities 
large,  arched,  terminated  near  the  umbones  with  an  ovate 
limule. 

Ligament  external,  often  partly  immersed  under  the 
umbones. 

M.  Deshayes  observes  that  all  the  characters  given  by 
Lamarck  to  the  genus  Cyprina  are  not  of  equal  value,  and 
for  that  reason  they  require  an  attentive  examination  be- 
fore a rigorous  application  of  titem  is  made.  M.  Deshayes 
finds,  like  l«amarck,  in  the  hinge  particular  characters, 
which,  added  to  those  of  the  animal  made  known  by 
Miillcr,  are  sufficient  to  maintain  the  genus.  With  regard 
however  to  the  great  nymphal  callosities  terminated  by  a 
Junule,  it  ii^  he  remarks,  necessar>'  to  bear  in  mind  that 
those  callosities  are  in  general  very  large  in  the  Veneres 
and  Cytherete,  whose  vuves  are  held  togetlier  by  a very 
thick  ligament.  One  may  remark  in  some  species,  and 
especially  in  those  which  as  they  grow  old  become  large 
and  thick,  that  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  nymphs 
becomes  canous  by  degrcc.s,  which  produces  a cavity 
small  at  first,  insensibly  becoming  larger,  and  in  advanced 
age  sometimes  many  lines  in  length.  Wc  ought  not  tlien 
to  give  to  this  character  such  a value  as  belongs  to  the 
other,  in  order  to  introduce  species  into  the  genus;  for  by 
following  it  rigorously  one  mi^t  arrange  Vsneres.,CytheTefe, 
&.C.  among  the  Cyprinte. 

M.  Deshayes  then  points  out  means  for  the  recognition 
of  the  Cyprinr?,  which  appear  to  have  escaped  Lamarck's 
attention.  The  animal  has  the  two  lobes  of  the  mantle 
united  posteriorly,  and  they  terminate  on  that  side  in  two 


very  short  siphons,  or  rather  in  two  perforations  compara- 
ble to  those  of  the  Cardia.  These  siphons  ore  too  diurt  to 
require  a retractor  muscle,  and  for  this  reason  the  impres- 
sion of  the  mantle  is  always  simple  in  the  tnie  Cyphnte. 
lu  the  Veneres  the  animal,  fumiMcd  with  longer  siphons, 
is  providoil  with  a retractor  muscle,  which  produces  a 
marc  or  leas  deep  inflexion  of  the  pallial  impression : 
finally,  in  all  the  Cyprinee  there  ought  to  be  a posterior 
lateral  tooth  on  the  WrOer,  below' the  termination  of  the 
ligament.  Thus,  in  characterising  this  genus,  the  presence 
of  the  lateral  tooth  becomes  indispensable,  as  well  as  the 
form  of  the  pallial  impresidon. 

If,  adds  M.  Deshayes,  afler  having  thus  rectified  the  ge- 
neric characters  of  the  Cypriuee,  we  seek  to  apply  them 
to  the  same  species  as  I^marck  has  done,  w'c  shall  soon 
find  that  they  agree  with  one  or  two  species  only.  Con- 
sequently', with  the  exception  of  these  two  species,  all  the 
others  ought  to  be  taken  out  of  this  genus  ; and  M.  Des- 
hayes, after  examining  them  in  the  Paris  Museum,  where 
they  are  labelled  by  the  hand  of  Lamarck,  is  satisfied 
that  Ihey  all  belong  to  the  genus  Venus. 

In  his  tables  M.  Deshayes  states  the  number  of  recent 
Cyprina  to  be  two,  and  of  fossil  (tertiary)  seven.  The 
only  species  noted  as  recent  and  fossil  (tertiary)  is 
islandiea. 

The  species  arc  generally  found  in  sandy  mud. 

Example,  Cyprina  islandiea. 

Description. — Slloll  cordate,  transversely  striated,  co- 
vered with  an  epidermis ; the  anterior  side  subangulatc. 

Locality. — Northern  Ocean,  at  the  mouths  of  rivem. 

Tliere  are  varieties  differing  much  in  rizc.  M.  Deshayes 
gives  Cyprina  vulgaris  (Sow.,  Genera)  os  one  of  the  ano- 
nyms of  the  species. 


Cypriiw  TulgaiU.  (Sow.) 

Kossil  Localities^Bordeaux  and  Italy. 

Cyprina  occurs  below  the  chalk  ; three  species,  for  ex- 
ample, arc  recorded  in  Dr.  Fitton’s  Siraiigraphical  Table., 
two  of  which  are  not  noticed  in  the  last  edition  of  La- 
marck. 

Cylherea. 

Generic  CAaroefer.— Shell  equivalve,  inequilateral,  siib- 
orbicular,  trigonal,  or  transverse.  Four  cardinal  teeth  in 
the  right  valve,  of  which  three  are  divergent,  approxi- 
mated at  their  base,  and  one  is  entirely  iAolated,  situated 
under  the  lunule.  Three  divergent  cardinal  teeth  in  (he 
other  valve,  and  a fosset  at  a little  distance  parallel  to  the 
border.  No  lateral  teeth.  (Lam.) 

M.  Deshayes  remarks,  that  if  one  considers  genera  as 
entirely  artincial  groups,  instituted  only  for  assistance  to 
the  memory',  and  rendering  the  search  aher  species  easy — 
if,  because  a genus  very  numerous  in  species  ought  to  be 
divided  principally  witn  this  motive,  on  the  ground  of 
some  characters  of  little  value, — the  genus  Cytherea  ought, 
undoubtedly,  to  be  adopted  and  preserN’ed.  But  if  a 
genus,  to  be  good,  ought  to  be  founded  on  characters 
drawn  from  the  organization,  if  it  ought  to  assemble  all 
the  beings  that  offer  those  characters,  if  those  ehnrncters 
should  never  present  ambiguity  and  impossibility  in  their 
application,  then  the  genus  Cylherea  ought  to  be  re- 
jected ; for,  in  the  opinion  of  M.  Deshayes,  it  docs  not 
unite  all  the  conditions  of  a good  genus.  If,  observes 
M.  Deshayes  in  continuation,  we  examine  the  animals  ol 
the  Cytherea  in  the  beautiful  work  of  Poli,  we  shall  find 
hardly  any  difference  from  those  of  the  Veneres : the  only 
one  indeed  that  deiierves  notice,  and  which  only  belong* 
to  a certain  number  of  Venuses  properly  so  called,  is  that 
the  borders  of  the  mantle  are  fringed,  whilst  they  aic  en- 
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tire  and  simple  in  the  Cythfrexp.  Thug,  if  one  should 
take  this  character  fur  the  cstahlLshnienl  of  zeiierat  >>e 
must  admit  not  only  the  CytheretCy  but  btill  further  di- 
vide the  Venerea  rediiceil  by  I^amarck.  Ihia  division 
has  been  recently  proposed  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Suwerhyt  in  his 
Genera  of  Shvlh,  under  the  name  of  PuUoHtra. 

The  reason  which  cause's  M.  Deshayes  to  reject  the 

5'enus  Cytherea  prevents  him,  equally,  frum  adopting  Pul- 
mtra.  Hiere  is,  he  ubacrses,  another  genus  establislicd 
long  since  by  Poli,  under  the  name  uf  Arlemit^  and  which 
has  more  claims  for  its  introduction  into  the  numenclalure 
than  either  Cytherea  or  Pullastra.  Tlie  foot  of  ArtemU 
is  of  a peculiar  form,  very  different  from  that  of  I'enut 
— the  posterior  siphons  are  joined  throughout  their 
length;  the  shells  are  always  orbicular,  ha\ing  the  liingc 
of  Cytherea,  b\it  a clean  and  deep  triaug\d»r  notch  in  the 
pollial  impression.  Tliis  dcM^ription  applioa  to  Vmu$ 
fjtJeta,  Linn.,  and  other  approximating  species.  This 
then  would  be  the  sole  admissible  dismemberment,  nut  in 
the  genus  Venue  of  Linna-Uis,  but  in  a group  which  might 
be  formed  of  the  genera  Vtmit  and  Cytherea  of  Lamarck. 
After  this  rapid  examination  of  the  points  drawn  from  the 
animals  which  determine  M.  Deshayes  to  reject  the  ge- 
nera Cytherea  and  PuUaetra,  he  proceeds  to  inquire 
whether  the  shells  present  constant  characters  of  sufficient 
value  to  justify  their  adoption. 

Lamarck  stales  that  in  Cytherea  there  arc  constantly 
four  teeth  in  the  hinge.  Tlie  fourth  tiMth  is  very  oblique, 
and  always  set  in  that  part  of  the  boroor  whicli  comprises 
the  lunule.  Tliis  tootn  is  in  fact  constant  in  a consider- 
able number  of  species,  but  in  more  than  twelve,  living 
M well  as  fossil,  which  M.  T)eshayc.H  had  carefully  exa- 
mined, he  saw  this  tooth  diminish  by  little  and  little,  and 
become  so  rudimentary,  that,  it  having  sometimes  escaped 
louiinrek's  notice,  the  latter  comprised  many  of  this 
species  in  hU  genus  Venue  and  placed  the  others  among  the 
Cytherete.  If,  says  M.  Deshnyva  in  continuation,  these 
otiservations  are  just — and  it  will  be  very  easy  to  verify 
them  in  a large  collection  of  living  and  foasii  species  of 
the  two  genem— one  may  ai^k  where  the  line  is  to  be 
drawn,  and  w hat  reascuiable  ground  exists  for  their  sepa- 
ration ? 

The  genus  Pullaetra  reposes,  as  it  seems  to  M.  I)os- 
hayes,  on  characters  uf  less  importance  than  that  of  Cy- 
therea. These  slielU  have  but  lliree  teeth  in  the  hinge ; 
they  arc,  in  general,  narrow,  approximated,  and  diverge 
but  little;  the  shell  itself  is  delicate.  In  admilling  with 
Mr.  Sowerby  into  his  new  genus  tlie  greater  part  of  the 
H]M‘cies  of  "I'enerupis,  we  ^all  find,  says  M.  Deshayes,  a 
certain  number  of  species  which  have  the  teeth  small  and 
approximated,  but,  m projiortion  os,  by  analogy,  we  add 
oilier  species,  these  tceliiwiH  Int  seen  to  become  more  and 
more  divergent,  and  to  enlarge  and  thicken  in  proportion ; 
the  shell  itself  offeni  numerous  modifications  and  insen- 
sible jrassages  towards  the  Veneres  properly  so  called. 
To  this  should  be  addetl  that  the  animals  of  PaUastra  and 
Venus  bear  a much  greater  resemblance  to  each  other 
than  to  those  of  the  Cytherete;  they  have  the  boilers  of 
the  mantles  fringed,  tlie  foot  of  the  same  form,  and  the 
siplions  separate.  It  results  from  the  preceding  oltsen'a- 
tions,  that  zoologists  ought  to  admit  one  great  genus 
VenuSf  in  which  tlie  Cythenue  and  PuUastnc  may  become 
scetiona,  whilst  it  will  V‘comc  necessary-  to  withdraw  from 
U Artemis,  to  introduce  the  last-named  genus  definitively 
mto  the  method.  {Auimaiu'  snns  I'ertcbrcs,  last  edit.) 

Agreeing  as  we  do  with  the  reasoning  above  slated,  it 
will  bo  still  necessary,  for  the  intbrination  of  those  who 
choose  to  retain  the  genus  as  a help  to  avoid  confusion  in 
zoology  and  geology,  to  give  a sketch  of  the  statistics  of 
f7y/Acrtra. 

The  number  of  species  noted  in  the  tables  of  Dcs- 
hayes  is  eighty-five  recent  and  finy-ninc  fosail  (tertiary): 
of  those  Cytherc<e  erycina,  chione,  mtidula,  citrina, 
ejcoleta,  co«ce«frica,  lincta,  nfcf<cens,  multiUimella,  and 
x'eneliaua  arc  stated  as  occurring  both  recent  and  fossil 
(tertiary,.. 

In  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck  the  number  of  recent 
species  recorded  is  seventy-eight;  and  the  number  of 
ipecies,  fossil  only,  is  nine.  Mr.  Ia:a,  in  his  Contributions 
to  (ietiioxu,  adds  six  species  from  the  Claiborne  beds  (ter- 
tiary of  Alabama). 

One  of  the  niiMit  remarkable  species  is  Cyt/ierea  dione 
''Venus  aVottc,  Uan.). 


YEN 


Thu  remarkable  shell,  of  which  there  arc  many  varie- 
ties, is  obliquely  cordate  in  shajie,  of  a rosy,  rosy-purpu- 
rcscent,  purpurescent,  or  vinous  colour,  trausversuy  lur- 
rowed  with  elevated  lamella* : the  posterior  borders  m the 
sliell  arc  beset  with  spines,  very  lung  and  distant  in  some 
varieties,  and  sliuii  and  dus»«et  in  others. 

Locality. — Thu  seas  of  .America. 


Vanu«  (i’><li«rMi}  dtuu. 


Cytherea  meretrU'. 

lieseription. — Shell  trigonal,  smooth,  while ; the  um- 
bones  spotted;  ptMteriur  surface  olivaceous  Cicrulcscent ; 
anterior  side  angulate. 


Vmiiu  (CyUisr**')  urrrtrix. 

Ttieru  is  a variety  zoned  with  chestnut,  v^ith  the  sides  and 
margins  white. 

Cytherea  occurs  fo&eil  below  tlie  clvalk.  Tims  Dr.  Fit- 
ton  enumerates  six  species  (none  of  which  are  noticed  in 
the  last  edition  uf  Lamarck)  in  his  Utraiiierayhical  Table  ; 
and  l^rufessor  Phillips  records  Cytherea  uotahra  (coralUno 
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and  Bath  ooUte')  in  his  lUuitraiiont  of  the  Cfotogy  o/ 
y'orkshirr. 

Venus. 

Generic  Character. — Shell  equivalve,  inequilateral, 
transverse  or  suborbicular. 

Three  cardinal  teeth,  approximated,  in  each  valve ; 
the  lateral  ones  diverpine  at  the  umbo.  External  liga- 
ment covering  the  external  anterior  fissure. 

The  number  of  species  reconled  by  M.  I)eshavt‘S  in  his 
table.s  is  a hundred  a>id  one  recent  and  forty-tfirec  fossil 
(tertiary):  of  these  I’rneres  verrurom,  pficata,  gal/ina, 
deemfatn,  radiata,  f1rongnutrfi\  dyxpniy  geogrtipfiica,  and 
p'ltihin,  are  notwl  as  recent  amt  fossil  (tertiary). 

In  the  last  edition  of  l^anmrck  the  number  of  recent 
species  recorded  Is  ninety-six,  and  the  number  of  fossil 
tnirteen. 

Although  species  of  J'enus  are  to  be  found  In  most  sea.s, 
they  are  most  numerou's  in  those  of  uarm  countries,  and 
frencrallr  at  a mevdernte  distance  from  the  shore. 

Kxantple,  J'enux  canreUnta. 

Desrnptifm. — Shell  conhiU*,  IfUigitudinally  sulcate,  girt 
trilh  elevated,  remote,  tnuisvcrse  belts  ; v^lutc  spotted  with 
bay  or  brown  ; Immle  cortlate. 

The  sea.s  of  .\inertca. 

M.  IVsnayes  thinks  it  evident  tlmt  Lamarck's  species  is 
identical  wlih  dytt-ra,  rtjcmn.,  that  it  ouglit  to  In* 

wippriMuied,  and  that  a nc‘v  name  should  1m?  given  to 
Clicinnitzs  variety,  which  is  very  di«4iiut.  The  reader  will 
find  the  s\  tronym.s  pullccJed  and  the  confu-siim  learnedly 
unraveltial  in  the  last  edition  of  the  />r- 

tebT€$, 


\V8u«  oonlluU. 

Venue  (PuUnttrn)  te.rtiir. 

f)i‘Kcnption. — Shell  ovate  oblong,  very  smooth,  palc- 
yollow,  ornamented  with  angulale-fiexuous,  purplUii  or 
cwmiescent  lines. 

Locfdity. — ^Tlie  Malabar  coast. 


We  suhjoifi  A feprwentation  of  Vemii  {Puildstmt 
Penirupit  f)  rtifgans. 


For  a description  of  see  the  articic  latHo* 

iniAOID.K. 

I ‘t  rim  m‘curs  fofvsil  below  the  chalk.  See.  f*>r  instance, 
many  species  recorded  iii  Dr.  Fillon's  Slmtigriifi/tir'i, 
7'ifde.  l*i'ofi‘ssor  HuIliiJs  records  one  from  the  cuiaiiiiie 
oolite,  (fj'ffji'igy  •>/  Vurkihirr.  , Sec  fuiLlier,  Dr.  Munteirs 
Organic  Pe/fuiins  vf  .“i^nsxc.r,  StC- 

\Ve  here  procee<l  to  notice  Z,Mrirw,  aocoitling  to  pioniise. 

Gfih'ric  Chnnuter. — Shell  suborbicular,  Inequilateral, 
with  small,  pointed,  obli<nie  umboncs.  Two  divergetU  lar- 
diiml  teeth,  one  bifid,  and  which  are  variable  or  disappear 
with  age.  Two  lateral  teeth;  the  no.sterior  one  more  ap- 
proximated to  the  cardinal  teeth.  Two  very  wparate  rmis- 
oilur  impression*,  the  jvostcrior  of  wluch  fonm  a faeiiil 
prolongation  which  is,  sonrctiincs,  very  long. 

M.  l)e.shayes  observes,  that  the  genus  Lurina.  ^ I.;i- 
innrck  and  Bruguiercs  perceived,  U vety  natural;  the 
shells  have  a particular  contour  (faciesX  ll’t-'V  are  orbicular, 
the  interior  surfack^'of  the  valves  is  punctualed  or  striated, 
sometimes  deeply;  the  pullial  imprt-ssion  is  nlwaj's  simple, 
which  is  an  CKsential  eharacter  of  the  genus,  as  well  a.s 
the  form  and  position  of  the  muscular  impressions.  When 
the  genus  is  studied  by  means  of  a great  number  of  speeics, 
one  soon  {x  rceives  that  the  hittgc  varies  much,  ami  that 
the  chameters  afforded  by  this  part  in  other  groups  art? 
here  but  of  small  \alue.  Some  sj)ccie*  have  the  hinge 
toodile&s,  othci-s  have  one  or  two  cardinal  teeth,  at  first 
ol»*o!ete  or  rudimentary,  aneruard*  larger  and  more  con- 
stant. To  tlie&e  cardinal  teeth  arc  added,  according  to  the 
species,  tlie  anterior  or  posterior  lateral  tooth  ; and  Use 
hinge  is  nut  complete,  that  is  to  say,  is  not  provided  with 
cardinal  and  lateral  teeth,  except  in  a small  number  of 
species.  Notwithstumling  these  coutimuil  vaiiatiotisof  the 
hinge,  one  may  perceive  that  the  eighty-six  specie*,  both 
recent  and  fossil,  actually  known,  bear  so  nature  a relation 
to  each  oilier,  that  they  could  not  be  lietler  placed  elso- 
whore,  neither  could  they  constitute  other  genera.  Rome 
zooh*gists  after  the  example  of  Cuvier,  retain  the  genera 
Lnchtti  of  Brugul^res  ami  Loripre  Poll.  But  M.  t)es- 
hayes  ohserve*,  that  though  the  animals  of  the  prbiciji.nt 
Luchue  are  not  known,  one  may  coiichule  by  analogy  ami 
from  the  resemblance  ofthc  shells,  llial  the  uleutily  t>f  flu* 
two  genera  cannot  t>c  well  contested.  He  thcpi'loie  tliiiiks 
that,  a*  it  is  not  convenient  to  retain  both  genera,  ami  hs 
that  of  Brugui^re*  is  best  known  and  as  old  as  Puli'.*, 
Bnigiiit^res*  name  should  be  preferred. 

Lijmaus  placed  the  gRaler  part  of  the  hneitur  among 
hi.*  I't’ueres.  In  sejairaling  thc«e  genera,  Bniguit'rcs.  La- 
marck, and  the  other  conchologists  left  among  tlie  I 'eneh  e 
some  shells  which  have  all  the  characters  of  the  I.ucinf/'. 
•See  fuither,  the  last  edition  of  Uic -linfmoux  J'crtc- 
bres.  tom.  6,  p.  222. 

The  number  of  species  rccorvled  by  M.  Deshayes  in  hi* 
tahle*  i*  twenty  recent,  and  fifty -nine  fossil  (tertiary^:  of 
tlu'.*e  Luriti/r  figrina,  pniictatijy  culuittbeil  i,  dirnrirnUty 
lacleOy  ^ibiumday  syuamoxa.  radnUi,  and  amjihidesm'ittUs 
are  noticed  as  recent  ami  fossil  (tertiary). 

Mr.  I-ca  adds  six  species  from  the  tertiary  of  Alahnma. 

In  a recent  state  Lurina  lio*  been  found  at  depths  vary- 
ing from  five  to  eleven  fathoms  in  sandy-mud  ami  mud. 
Specti-s  occur  piiucipally  In  the  sea.*  of  warm  cHmalea. 

The  well-known  Lucont  jamaicentis.  Venus  junuxicensis 
of  the  older  aiilh.ora,  may  be  taken  as  an  example. 

In  a fossil  state  Zf/r/»/a  oceui-s  lalow  the  chalk.  See 
the  li.st  of  ‘ Oiganic  Keinains  on  the  Yorkshire  (’oast,*  in 
Professor  Phillips's  G--o}ngy  qf  Yorkshire ; Dr.  Fltlon's 
atrotigruphirul  List,  &c.  fce. 

VENERU'HIS,  or  VENEKIUUPIS.  [I-ithotoaoh..,:  ; 
Vbnerio*.] 

VK'NETL  [MoaniHAN.] 

VENETIAN  SCIltXIL  OF  PAINTING.  Tlie  hMo- 
rians  of  Venetian  art  date  the  commencement  of  iiiodci  li 
painting  in  Venice  f^oni  the  eleventh  century,  or  about 
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1070,  when  the  Doge  Selvo  invited  wme  Greek  mo«aic> 
workers  to  Venice  to  adorn  the  church  of  St.  Mark  ; and 
in  the  thirteenth  century-,  after  the  taking  of  Constantinople 
by  the  Venetians,  in  1204,  not  only  works  of  art.  but  artists 
also,  are  said  to  have  been  plentiful  in  V cnice,  V enctians  as 
well  as  Greeks;  only  two  however  of  the  former  can  now  be 
named.  Giovanni  da  Venezia  and  Martinello  da  Murano.  On 
an  old  wooden  sarcophagus  of  the  Beata  Giuliana,  in  the  mo- 
nastery of  Sm  Biagio  alia  Giudecca,  there  is  a painting  of 
about  the  year  12fi2 ; but  tlie  painter’s  name  is  not  know  n : 
it  is  in  a rough  style,  but  Lanzi  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  not 
Greek. 

I.  It  was  not  until  after  the  time  of  Giotto,  who  exe- 
cuted some  works  in  Padua  and  Verona  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  that  the  painters  of  the  Vene- 
tian states  began  to  make  themselves  known  by  their 
works.  Tlie  oldest  known  works  at  Padua  are  by  painters 
of  the  school  of  Giotto.  Tlie  extensive  paintings  in  the 
church  of  San  Giov.anni  Battista  at  Padua  are  attributed 
to  Giiwto  Padovano,  a scholar  of  Giotto  and  a Florentine 
by  birth,  though  naturalised  at  Padua.  Guariento  of  Padua 
was  also  a follower  of  Giotto,  and  was  celebrated  about 
13G0:  some  of  bis  works  are  still  remaining.  Tlicre  are 
^so  some  works  still  extant  of  tivo  celebrated  Veronese 
painters  of  the  same  time  : of  Alticherio  da  Zevio,  near 
Verona,  in  the  old  church  of  San  Giorpo,  illustrating  the 
life  of  St.  James;  and  others  of  the  life  of  St.  John  by 
Sebeto  of  Verona,  in  the  same  church,  much  in  the  style  of 
(iiotto,  especially  the  former.  To  these  may  be  added  r 
Jacopo  of  Verona,  who  painted  some  frescoes  in  San 
Michel  at  Padua;  and  a Gio.  Miretto  of  Padua,  who  exe- 
cuted some  works  in  the  groat  hall  of  that  place.  Tlierc 
were  however  some  painters  about  this  time  in  Venice  and 
Treviso  who  painted  in  what  may  be  termed  a national 
style  ; and  among  these  may  be  included  the  miniature- 
painters,  who  were  numerous  at  this  time.  Among  these 
^anetti  mentions  a Maestro  Paolo,  whose  name  lie  found 
recorded  in  an  antient  parchment  with  the  date  of  13^10. 
He  is  the  earliest  of  the  Venetian  painters  w hose  time  and 
name  are  known : there  is  in  the  cnurch  of  St . Mark  a pic- 
ture. or  ancona,  as  it  is  called,  hy  him  and  his  two  sous, 
divided  into  several  compartments,  illuhtrating  the  history 
of  our  Saviour,  with  the  following  inscription : — ‘ Magister 
Paulus  cum  Jacobo  et  Johanne  filiis  fecit  hoc  opus.’ 
Lanzi  says  h’u  style  reminds  us  much  of  the  Greek  speci- 
mens of*  art.  There  is  another  painting  by  him  in  the 
sacristy  of  the  Paiiri  Conventuali  at  Vicenza,  in-icribed 
follows  : — ‘ 1333,  Paulus  de  Venetiis  pinxil  hoc  opus.'  One 
of  the  earliest  Venetian  painters  also  wa-s  a Lorenzo  of 
Venice,  who,  acconling  to  Zanetti,  was  paid  ;KK)  gohl 
ducats  for  an  altarpiecc,  formerly  in  the  cnurch  of  Sant' 
Antonio  di  Castello,  now  in  the  -Veademy,  on  which  is  his 
name  and  the  dale  ]3>8.  There  is  likewise  in  the  hmiac 
of  the  Ercolani  family  at  Bologna  a picture  inscribed 
‘ Manu  I.aurentii  de  venetiis,  1368:*  he  was  also  most 
probably  the  painter  of  the  fresco  of  Daniel  in  the  Lion’s 
Den,  in  the  cnurch  of  Mezzamtta,  near  Bologna,  marked 
I,aurentiiiK,  P. : it  was  painted  almut  1370.  Another  Ve- 
netian painter  of  this  time  was  Niccolo  Semitecolo ; his 
name  is  inscribed  as  follows  upon  a painting  in  the  Chapter 
Librar>-  of  Padua ‘ Nicolcto  Semitecolo  da  Veniexia 
impeiisc,  1367.’  This  work  is  a gootl  specimen  of  the 
school : it  represents  the  Trinity  with  the  Virgin,  and 
some  stories  or  St.  Sebastian  : the  nude  is  tolerably  well 
expressed,  and  the  design  is  l>o)d  ; hut  it  liears  no  resem- 
blance to  the  school  of  Giotto  t it  is  inferior  in  design, 
yet  equal  in  colouring.  There  are  also  tw-o  pictures  by  this 
master  in  the  Academy  at  Venice.  The  celeuratcd  Antonio 
Veneiiano  mentionea  by  Vasari  executed  some  works  in 
Venice  about  this  time,  but  it » dl«;pule<l  whether  he  wa.s  a 
Venetian  or  a Florentine.  There  are  a few  other  old  painters 
of  merit  of  this  period  whose  names  are  known  : Simon  da 
Ciwighc,  Niccolo  Friulano,  and  Pecino  and  Pietro  de  Nova. 

II.  In  the  fineenlh  centmy  a very  different  style  pre- 
vailed ; and  although  the  artists  of  this  period  still  designed 
with  great  stiffness  and  in  the  Gothic  taste,  they  pro<luced 
many  admirably  coloured  pictures  as  regartls  the  brilliancy 
and  composition  of  colour,  but  in  the  local  colours  and 
reflexes  tney  were  yet  deficient.  The  leaders  of  the  ini- 
roved  style  were  some  painters  of  the  small  island  of 
lurano,  and  it  has  the  glon-  of  having  been  the  nursery 
of  the  greatest  painters  of  Venice  : Titian  studied  at  Mu- 
rtno.  The  first  painters  of  tliis  place  were  Quirico,  Ber- 


nardino, and  Andrea  da  Mamno  ; but  its  greal  ornaments 
were  the  Vivarini.  The  oldest  of  this  family  is  Luigi 
Vivarini  the  elder,  by  whom  there  is  an  excellent  picture 
in  its  style  of  John  the  Baptist  in  the  Venetian  academy. 
The  next  in  order  of  time  of  this  family  were  Giovanni 
and  Antonio  Vivarini,  acconling  to  Ridolfi  and  Zanetti, 
who  Uveil  about  14-tO.  That  there  was  a Giovanni  Viva- 
rini however  is  doubted  by  Lanzi.  The  only  authority  for 
mentioning  liim  is  the  following  inscription  upon  an  altar- 
piece  in  t^an  Pautaleonc ' Zuanc  e Antonio  da  Muran 
pense.  1444.’  But  this  Zuanc  is,  according  to  lAnzi,  the 
^rman  known  as  Joannes  de  Alemania  and  Johan  Ala- 
nianus.  which  is  evident  from  the  two  following  inscrip- 
tions:— 'Joannes  de  Alemania  et  Antonins  de  Muriano 

Sinxit.'  on  a picture  now  in  the  Academy,  formerly  in  the 
cuola  della  (’arita ; and  * Antonio  de  Muran  e Zohau 
Alamatius  pinxit,*  on  a painting  at  Padua.  The  remaining 
artists  of  this  family  were  Bartolomeo,  the  brother  of  An- 
tonio, and  Luigi  V'lvarini  the  younger.  In  the  Sala  dellc 
Antiche  Pitturc,  in  the  Venetian  Academy, there  are  seve- 
ral pictures  by  these  masters:  they  differ  little  in  style 
from  the  works  of  the  Bellini.  Bartolomeo  was  the  first 
of  the  Venetians  who  painted  in  oil : his  first  oil  ])icture 
is  dated  1473 ; it  is  in  tnc  church  of  SS,  Giovanni  e Paolo. 
In  theScuoladi  San  Girolamo  there  is  an  excellent  picture 
of  that  saint  with  the  lion,  by  Luigi  V'ivarini  the  younger. 
The  princiinO  contemporaries  and  rivals  of  the  Vivarini  in 
Venice  were  Jacopo  Nerito  of  Padua  and  Nasocchio  di 
Bassano  the  elder,  both  scholars  of  Gentile  da  Fabriano, 
who  was  emjdoyed  in  Venice  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century  ; also  Jacopo  Bellmi,  Francesco  and  his 
son  Jarobello  del  Fiore,  and  a Morazone  : also  a Donato, 
and  Carlo  Crivolli,  scholars  of  Jaeobcllo.  JacobcUo  at- 
tained great  celebrity  : there  are  w orks  by  him  in  ditferent 
parts  of  the  Venetian  territory,  hearing  dales  from  1401  to 
1432.  Donato  was  superior  to  his  roaster  in  style.  There 
was  likewise  a Vittorio  Crivelli,  who  lived  about  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century'. 

Besides  the  painters  alreatly  mentioned,  there  were 
others  of  eriual  merit  in  other  parts  of  the  state,  in  Ber- 
gamo and  Brescia.  In  the  former  place  a Commenduno  ; 
in  the  latter  Brandolin  Testnrino  and  Ottaviano  Brandino  ; 
also  a Vincenzio  Civerchino  at  Crema ; Stefano  da  Zevio  or 
55ehelo,  a painter  of  great  ability,  and  a Vincenzio  di 
Stefano,  his  son,  at  V'erona:  the  latter  was  the  ma.stor  of 
IJberale,  who  became  the  best  painter  of  Verona  of  his 
time.  At  Verona,  al;H>  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  was  Vittore  PisanelJo,  who  executed  many  cele- 
brated works  in  Venice  and  in  Home,  but  they  have 
all  perinhed  ; there  are  however  yet  a few  of  his  works 
at  Verona.  From  the  accounts  Pisancllo’s  works,  they 
appear  to  have  been  of  a very  superior  description,  espe- 
cially in  deMgn.  He  surpas-setl  all  his  eonteni])oraries  in 
painting  horses  and  other  animals ; he  was  also  one  of  the 
most  fnmom  medalists  of  his  time.  JacojK>Tintorc31o  and 
Marcello  Figolino  of  Vicenza  were  likewise  dwtinguished 
artists  of  this  period;  the  latter  painted  in  an  original 
manner,  and  if  the  period  airaigncd  to  him  by  Kidolft  be 
correct,  1450,  he  had  a better  knowledge  of  light  and 
shade  and  perspective,  and  a grcaterdelicacyof  execution, 
than  perhaps  any  of  his  contemporaries.  The  greatest 
ma.ster  however  of  this  period  wa*  Francesco  Squarciono  of 
Padua,  who  formed  there  the  greatest  school  of  iiaintcrs 
ever  brought  together  by  one  man  : he  had  137  scholars, 
and  his  museum  of  drawings  and  antiques  wa.s  the  richest 
known  at  that  jreritxl.  He  liarl  himself  travelled  over  the 
whole  of  Italy  and  visited  many  |>arts  of  Greece  fivthc 
express  purpose  of  making  a collection  of  drawing*  of  the 
best  remaina  of  antient  art.  He  lived  in  greal  affluence, 
and  divided  manv  of  his  commissions  among  his  scholars. 
Tlie  celebrated  illustrated  lK>ok  of  anthems  in  the  church 
of  the  Miscricordia,  commonly  a.scribed  to  Mantegna,  is 
now  by  competent  judges  considered  one  of  the  commis- 
sion.* of  Squarcione  executed  by  his  numerous  scholars. 
Tlicre  is  only  one  work  at  Padua  know  n to  have  been  done 
liy  Sciuarcionc,  painted  for  the  I.a7ara  family  in  1452:  it  is 
excellent  in  colouring,  in  expriiwon,  and  in  perspective. 
Mantegna,  Mairo  Zupjm,  and  Jacopo  Ihdlini  were  scho- 
lars of  Sqimrcionc.  Tre.vigi  also  nad  its  dislingiiislied 
painters  at  this  time:  the  following  are  mentioned  by  his- 
torians: Antonio,  I.ibi‘ia]c  da  (.’ampo.  and  Giorgio  da 
Trevigi : San  Vito  also  had  its  Andn*a  Bellunello,  w ho.  as 
countrymen  thought,  rivalled  both  Zeuxis  and  Apelles; 
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in  the  cathedral  of  Pordenone,  under  one  of  hit  altarpieees, 
is  tvritten — 

‘ Aodm*  ZamU  AprU«* 

Hoe  UelluBellii«  aobile  piuit  ofMi*.' 

Conten^rary  ^vith  him  wm  Domenico  di  Tolmezzo. 

III.  Towanls  the  etid  of  the  fifteenth  century,  about 
1470.  a ^at  change  took  place  in  the  Venetian  method 
of  colourini^:  the  old  methods  of  paintini;  in  distemper 
(4  tempera),  and  with  jfums.  &c.  (4  ctazzo).  were  laid 
aside  for  what  is  now  frenerally  called  oil  painting.  This 
method  was  introduced  into  Venice  by  Antonello  da 
Messina,  who  had  learnt  it  in  Flanders  of  John  van  Eyck. 
Ko?er  of  Bniires,  likewise  a scholar  of  Van  Eyck,  is  said 
also  to  have  visited  Venice.  The  first  Venetians  who  dis- 
tin(^i»he<l  themselves  in  the  new  method  were  the  Viva- 
rini  and  the  Bellini.  Giovanni  Bellini  acquired  the  re* 
nutation  of  the  most  distinguished  painter  of  his  time  in 
Venice:  he  painted  from  1464  until  1516.  and  executed 
many  works  of  various  decrees  of  merit,  highly  finished, 
brilliantly  coloured,  but  perhaps  always  in  a dry  manner  : 
his  fis:ures  however  are  frequently  well  drawn,  and  his 
ex]M«ssion  was  often  excellent.  Unlike  most  painters,  he 
improved  as  he  grew  old.  and  condesccndetl  to  borrow 
beauties  from  much  younger  masters:  he  endeavoured  in 
his  later  works  to  imitate  the  design  and  colouring  of 
Giorgione,  his  own  pupil.  His  elder  brother  Gentile  Bel- 
lini, though  very  inferior  to  him.  also  acquired  a great 
name  ; he  was  sent  by  the  Venetian  government  to  Con- 
stantinople to  paint  the  portrait  of  Mahomet  II.  and  other 
works.  The  Saltan  had  sent  to  Venice  for  a painter.  The 
school  of  the  Bellini,  more  particularly  of  Giovanni,  was 
numerous  and  celebrated;  but  as,  with  the  exception  of 
Giorgione  and  Titian,  their  scholars  painted  ia  a style 
nearly  identical  with  their  masters,  it  will  be  sufficient  here 
to  mention  the  names  of  the  principal — Beilin  Bellini,  Giro- 
lamo Mocetto,  Nicuio  Moreto,  Marco  Marziale.  Giambattista 
Cima,  Giovanni  Martini,  and  Martino  da  Udine,  or  Pelle- 
grino di  San  Daniello.  There  were  others  who  painted  in 
different  styles  and  belong  to  other  schools.  Giovanni 
Bellini  had  two  distinguished  rivals,  and  perhaps  superiors, 
in  Vittore  Carpuecio  of  Venice  and  Marco  Basaiti  of 
the  Friuli ; some  of  the  works  of  the  latter  are  the  finest 
specimens  of  what  may  be  termed  the  Gothic  style  that 
have  ever  been  produced. 

The  painters  of  the  Venetian  States  at  thd  end  of  the 
fifleentn  century,  contemporary  with  the  school  of  Bellini, 
were  very'  numerous,  and  many  of  them  painters  of  great 
merit,  though  more  or  less  followers  of  the  old  style.  The 
best  were  Carlos  Cima,  Vittore  Belliniano,  and  .Jacopo  Mon- 
tagnana  : othera,  who  approached  nearer  to  the  new  style, 
were  Vincenzio  Catena,  C'ordegtiaghi,  Francesco  Bissolo, 
and  Girolamo  di  Santa  Crocc. 

As  the  school  of  Squarcione  at  Padua  was  opposed  to 
that  of  the  Bellini  at  Venice,  and  its  numerous  followeis 
adopted  a style  distinct  from  that  of  the  Venetian  painters, 
which  prevailed  elsewhere  throughout  the  state,  it  is  un- 
necenary'  to  mention  them  here:  the  best  of  them 
painted  in  the  style  of  Mantegna,  who  established  a dis- 
tinct school  at  Mantua.  Francesco  da  Ponte,  a native  of 
Vicenza,  and  the  two  Montagna  and  Bonconstgli,  likewise 
of  Vicenza,  though  bom  so  near  to  Padua,  were  followers 
of  the  school  of  the  Bellini.  Francesco  da  Ponte  was  the 
founder  of  the  Bassanese  school : Bonconsigli,  called 
Morescalco,  was  the  best  of  all  the  painters  of  Vicenza  of 
this  period;  in  the  Oratorio  de’  Turchini  there  U a Ma- 
donna on  a throne  surrounded  by  four  Saints,  by  him, 
which  U by  some  reckoned  the  finest  picture  in  Vicenza. 
At  Verona,  at  this  time,  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  were  Domenico  Morune  and  hw  son  Francesco. ' 
and  also  Girolamo  da'  Libri,  who  may  be  reckoned  among 
the  best  masters  of  the  old  school ; CTiroiamo  da'  Libri  was 
the  most  celebrated  miniature  painter  of  his  time  in  Italy. 
Bresiua  at  this  period  had  also  its  distinguished  painters, 
as  Kioravante  Ferramola  and  Paolo  Zoppo ; and  Andrea 
Previtali,  a scholar  of  Giovanni  Bellini,  acquired  a great 
reputation  at  Bergamo.  The  art  of  inlaying  with  stained 
woods  of  different  colours  was  practised  with  great  perfec- 
tion at  this  time:  the  following  artists  are  mentioned  by 
Lanzi  as  having  attained  great  distinction  for  this  species 
of  art — Fra  Giovanni  da  Verona,  Fra  Vincenzo  dalle 
Vacche.  Fra  Kaffaello  da  Brescia,  Fra  Damiano  da  Ber- 
gamo, Gian  Francesco  Capodiferro,  and  Bartolomeo  da 
Pola. 


IV.  Whilst  the  artists  of  the  neighbouring  cities  of 
Venice  were  with  more  or  less  success  contentedly  follow- 
ing the  dry  manner  of  Bellini,  it  ^vas  coraplet^-  exploded 
at  Venice  itself  by  two  of  his  own  scholars.  (Sorgio  Bar- 
barelii  di  Castelfranco.  commonly  called  Giorgione,  and 
Tiziano  Vecellio  da  Cadore,  or  l^tian.  The  former  was 
bom  in  1477.  and  died  in  1511;  the  latter,  bom  m 
HftO,  died  in  1570.  Giorgione  introduced  completely 
a new  style  of  art:  he  discarded  everylhing  conven- 
tional. and  worked  upon  the  principle  that  the  exact 
imitation  of  the  effect  of  nature  as  a whole  ^va-s  the  true 
object  of  a painter,  whatever  might  be  the  nature  or  pur- 
pose of  hi»  rt^presenlalion  : the  difficulties  of  execution  in- 
volved in  the  carrying  out  this  principle,  though  a ma- 
terial one,  are  immense : the  greatest  of  lliem  however, 
local  colour  and  tone,  are  those  which  the  painters  of 
Venice  appear  to  have  most  fully  mo.stered.  Mind  lias 
ever  been  less  an  object  of  study  with  the  Venetian  artists 
of  this  and  the  following  periods,  than  the  mere  pictorial 
representation,  which  apjH'ars  generally  to  have  been  the 
end  of  all  their  works : they  painttal  for  the  picture’s  sake 
only,  not  for  the  lesson  or  moral  that  the  picture  might 
convey,  a style  properly  desiernaled  by  the  ornamental, 
Giorgione  wm  the  first  to  imitate  the  textures  ofstufi's: 
he  painted  all  his  draperies  from  the  actual  stuff  repre- 
sented. and  painted  draperies  of  many  different  substances. 
Before  his  time  all  draperies  were  made  of  the  same  ma- 
terial, and  differed  only  in  their  colours  or  patterns.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  first  led  to  the  study  of  tone  in  light  and 
shade  from  seeing  the  works  of  IJonardo  da  Vinci.  His 
drawing  was  good,  and  his  handling  Iwld  yet  carefXii. 
Whether  Giorgione,  if  he  hatl  lived  longer,  would  have 
executed  great  works,  in  which  every  j>art  and  object 
would  have  been  as  perfectly  executed  as  some  of  his 
single  figures  and  their  costumes,  mu&t  remain  a matter  of 
opinion.  This  excellence  was  accumplishedi  by  Titian, 
and  with  a boldness  of  execution  in  his  best  works  (in  his 
earliest  he  finished  highly)  which  far  su^osses  that  of 
Giorgione  ; on  which  account,  though  originally  an  imita- 
tor of  the  style  of  Giorgione,  he  is  deservedly  accounted 
his  superior,  and  is  universally  considered  the  founder  of 
the  great  Venetian  school  of  painting.  Titian  was  in 
nothing  ideal,  but  true  in  almost  everything  that  he 
painted,  if  not  in  detail,  at  least  in  general  effect.  His 
scrupulous  imitation  of  the  effect  of  every  object  neces- 
sarily excluded  the  ideal  from  his  works  ; and  if  his  draw- 
ing IS  not  the  moat  chaste  in  style  or  correct  in  proportion, 
it  is  at  least  natural,  and  is  not  so  inferior  that  his  other 
excellences  do  not  compoiiiiato  for  its  inferiority ; in  com- 
position he  was  generally  simple,  but  sometimes  grand. 
In  colour,  local  and  absolute,  he  is  allowed  to  have  sur- 
passed all  other  painters;  in  landscape,  few  have  surpassed 
liim  ; in  portrait,  few  have  equalled  him.  His  pnncipal 
masterpieces  arc  considered-^t.  Peter  Martyr,  in  the 
church  of  Santi  Giovanni  e Paolo,  and  the  Assumption  of 
the  Virgin,  in  the  Academy  at  Venice ; and  the  Martyr- 
dom of  San  Lorenzo,  at  the  Escurial  in  Spain,  or  at  the 
church  of  the  Jesuits  at  Venice  : his  numerous  portraits, 
and  Venuses,  as  they  are  called,  are  well  known.  [Vbcel- 
Lio,  Tiziano.]  ITic  scholars  of  these  two  great  painters 
were  numerous.  The  following  celebrated  masters  were 
among  the  si'holara  of  Giorgione  : Sebastiano  del  Piombo, 
Giovanni  da  Udine,  FVancesco  Torbido,  called  II  Moro, 
Pietro  Luzzo,  called  Ijirotto  rand  by  Vasari,  Morto  da  Fel- 
tro  . and  Ixircnzo  Luzzi.  The  scnolars  and  imitators  of 
Titian  were  likewise  numerous,  but  the  painters  who 
might  be  strictly  termed  his  scholars  are  very  few.  He  is 
said  to  have  insmicted  his  brother  FrancescoVecellio,  who 
was  an  excellent  painter,  but  Titian,  through  jealousy, 
according  to  report,  rn'rauaded  him  to  turn  mercluuit : Mb 
own  son  Orazio  Vecellio  was  likewisM;  a good  painter,  and 
there  were  still  four  other  painters  of  this  family : Marco 
Vecellio,  the  nephew  of  Titian ; Tiziano  Vecellio,  the  son 
of  Marco,  called  Tizianello  to  distinguish  him  from  Titian ; 
also  a Fabrizio  and  a Cesare  Vecellio.  Of  his  scholars,  the 
principal  wore — Paris  Rordono,  a painter  of  the  greatest 
ability : he  was  only  a short  time  the  s<-holar  of  Titian, 
and  ultimately  adopted  a style  of  his  own,  Uiough  varying 
in  nothing  essential  from  that  of  Giorgione  or  Titian. 

Two  of  Titian's  most  celebrated  followers  were  Giro- 
lamo di  Tiziano  and  Bonifazio  of  Verona,  though  called 
Veneziano  by  Vasari  and  others.  To  enumerate  the  fol- 
lowers of  Titian,  or  Giorgione,  or  those  who  imitated  the 
VoL.  XXVL— 2 F 
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ch&r&dcmtlcft  of  their  bivlea,  would  be  to  eonnierate 
nearly  all  the  painters  of  Venice  of  this  period,  beeides 
many  of  those  of  the  nci^hbourinif  cities.  There  are  how- 
ever yet  a few  names  to  be  mentioned  of  painters  con- 
temporary with  the  two  great  leaders  of  this  school,  who, 
tliojgh  they  did  not  paint  in  their  slyle,  yet  executed 
worlw  whiefj,  in  point  of  style  of  design,  brilliancy  of  co- 
lour, and  composition,  are  little  inferior  to  theirs:— 'Lo- 
renzo lA)tto,  Jacopo  Palma  the  elder,  Giovanni  Cariani, 
and  Girolamo  da  Trevigi.  an  excellent  TOrtrait-painter, 
who  was  killed  in  the  siMvice  of  Henry  VIII.  of  Lngiand, 
at  Boulogne  in  1544.  One  of  the  roost  distinguished  con- 
temporaries of  Titian  also,  and  his  chief  rival  in  Venice, 
was  Gian  Antonio  Licinio  (born  1484,  died  1540),  com- 
monly called  Pordenone,  from  the  place  of  his  birth  in  the 
Friuh.  lie  painted  much  in  the  style  of  Giorgione,  but 
with  still  greater  force  of  light  ana  shade ; and  he  was 
also  one  of  the  best  of  the  Venetian  fresco-painters.  There 
were  many  in  Venice  who  considered  that  Pordenone  lur- 
paiised  Titian : Zanetti,  in  speaking  of  these  two  rivals, 
says,  in  the  style  of  Pordenone  there  is  as  much  manner 
as  nature,  in  that  of  Titian  nature  predominatef.  Por- 
denone formed  a numerous  school : Pomponio  Amalteo 
was  the  most  distinguished  of  his  scholars,  who  himself 
also  had  many  scholars,  of  whom  Sebastiano  Seccante  was 
a distinguished  painter.  The  following  imitators  of  the 
style  of  Titian  are  also  deserving  of  mention  : — Andrea 
Schiavone  di  Sebenico,  called  Mcdula;  Ludovico  Fiumi- 
celU,  of  Trevigi;  Francesco  Dominici,  also  of  Trevigi; 
Gio.  Battista  Ponchino,  of  Castelfranco  ; Damiano  Maza 
and  Domenico  Campagnola,  of  Padua ; Giambattista  Ma- 
ganza,  in  Vicenza  ; Alessandro  Bonvicino,  called  II  Mo* 
rettodi  Brescia  (a  painter  of  su|K:rior  powers — he  formed 
several  good  scholars)  ; and  Koroanino  Savoldo  Gambara 
end  Pietro  Hosa,  of  Brescia— the  first  was  the  master  of 
Girolamo  Muziano,  who  afterwards  distinguished  himself 
at  Rome;  the  second  was  known  at  Venice  as  Girolamo 
BrcHciano.  Tliere  were  also  many  other  painters  of  merit, 
of  the  school  of  Titian,  in  various  other  cities  of  the  Vene- 
tian state  ; but  the  limits  of  this  article  will  not  admit  of 
them  all  being  enumemted  by  name. 

It  remains  yet  to  mention  three  of  the  greatest  orna- 
ments of  the  golden  age  of  Venetian  painting,  as  this  period 
U called-^acopo  Ibmusli,  called  Tintoretto;  Jacopo  da 
Ponte,  called  Bassano;  and  Paolo  Cagliari,  called  Veronese. 
Tintoretto  (bom  151%  died  1494),  so  named  from  the  trade 
of  his  father,  a dyer,  is  generally  called  the  pupil  of  Titian, 
but  he  remained  only  twelve  clays  with  him.  and  this  at  a 
lime  when  he  was  venr*  young.  (Tintorbtto.]  He  pro- 
fessed to  colour  like  Titian,  and  to  draw  like  Michel  An- 

?(elo : his  practice  however  did  not  accord  with  his  pro- 
^ion,  for.  compared  with  Titian,  he  was  cold  in  colour- 
ing, and  extremely  heav'y  in  light  and  shade ; he  was  fond 
of  violent  contrasts  and  great  masses  of  light  and  shade; 
in  design,  though  muscular,  he  was  often  lean  and  incor- 
rect ; and  in  his  compositions  he  was  fond  of  many  figures, 

f generally  thrown  together  witliout  arrangement.  He  was 
lowever  extremely  unequal  in  his  works,  some  of  which 
are  amongst  the  finest  productions  of  the  Venetian  school ; 
his  masterpiece  is  generally  considered  the  Miracolo  dello 
Schiavo,  in  the  Academy  at  Venice  : he  put  his  name  to 
this  picture  and  to  the  two  following— the  Crucifixion,  at 
San  nocco,  and  the  Marriage  at  Cana,  in  Uie  Church  of 
Santa  >Iaria  della  Salute.  Many  of  Tintoretto  s greatest 
pictures  arc  merely  dead-coloured,  and  that  in  a most 
careless  manner:  he  was  extraordinarily  rapid  in  his  exe- 
cution,— he  acquired  the  name  of  II  Funoeo  in  conse- 
quence : Sebastian  del  Piombo  said  that  Tintoretto  could 
do  as  much  in  two  days  as  he  could  do  in  two  years.  Bas- 
sano (bom  1510,  died  1592)  commenced  as  an  historical 
painter  in  the  grand  style,  and  as  an  imitator  of  Titian; 
but  after  he  left  Venice  he  changed  it  for  an  original 
style  of  his  own  in  the  characteristic  style  of  tiie  Dutch 
painters,  and  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  Uie  taste 
lor  such  w'orks  into  Italy.  He  painted  landscapes,  animals, 
domestic  scenes,  kitchens.  &c.,  and  various  utensils  for 
drinking,  tkc.,  particularly  of  brass.  In  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  ftl^giore  at  Venice  is  a Sacrifice  of  Noah, 
in  which  he  introduced  all  the  birds  and  animals  that  he 
had  drawn  elsewhere  : his  greatest  excellence  was  his  co- 
louring. He  brought  up  four  sons  as  painters,  but  they 
were  inferior  to  tlieir  father.  Paid  Veronese  >bom  1528, 
died  I&B8),  tliough  in  his  principles  of  colouring  identical 


with  the  other  great  maiters  of  Venice,  ftom  tha  splen* 
dour  of  his  great  compositions  may  he  said  to  haTe  formad 
a new  style  of  his  own.  He  was  lond  of  crowds  of  people, 
arrayed  with  all  the  pomp  and  splendour  that  the  imap- 
nation  and  colour  could  accomplish,  filling  his  hack- 
^unds  with  piles  of  the  richest  architecture.  He  was 
nowever,  as  Algarotti  says,  careless  in  deiugn,  and  in  oo^ 
tume  extremely  licentious ; but  his  fancy  was  noble,  his 
invention  inexhaustible,  and  even  his  faults  are  pleasing : 
one  can  scarcely  look  at  his  magnificent  pictures  without 
longing  to  be  a party  in  the  scene.  One  of  his  grandest 
compoutions  is  tne  Marriage  at  (Jana,  in  the  Ixiuvre — a 
vast  composition,  more  than  20  feet  high,  and  upwards 
of  :K)  wide  : it  contains  afiout  150  heads,  many  of  which 
are  portraits  of  the  most  illustrious  and  distinguished  per- 
sons of  his  time.  Paul  Veronese  was  the  real  master  of 
Kubeni.  Verona  had  at  this  time  three  other  painters 
little  inferior  to  Paul  himself:  Battuta  d’ Angelo,  called 
Del  Moro,  scliolar  and  son-in-law  of  Toriiido ; Domenieo 
Ricci,  called  Brusasorci ; and  Paolo  Farinato,  called  degti 
Uberti. 

Of  the  assistants  and  scholars  of  Paolo  the  most  distin- 
guislied  were  his  brother  Benedetto  C^liari,  who  generally 
painted  his  architecture  for  him  ; hri  son  Carlo  Ciqclian, 
called  Uarlello,  who  dieil  young;  Oalmele  C^liari,  like- 
wise his  son  ; and  Battista  Zelotti,  the  most  di^nguished 
of  all  his  followers. 

V.  After  the  time  of  the  great  msaten  just  spoken  of.  in 
the  seventeenth  century  the  Venetian  scnool  of  painting 
declined  as  much  and  as  rapidly  as  the  Florentine  did 
after  the  time  of  Michel  Angelo.  Many  of  the  Venetians 
of  this  period,  mistaking  apparently  brilliancy  for  art,  cul- 
tivated little  besides  colour,  and  many  of  their  pictures  are 
mere  compositions  of  silks,  satins,  and  other  stuffs.  There 
were  however  several  good  painters  during  this  period  of 
decline.  Jucopo  Palma  the  younger  (bom  1544,  died 
about  1628)  holds  a middle  place  between  the  great 
painters  of  the  last  i>eriod  and  the  mannerists  of  this. 
l.anzi  calls  him  the  iajit  of  the  goml  age  and  Uie  first  of 
the  bad.  He  painted  somewhat  between  the  styles  of 
Tintoretto  and  Paul  Veronese  ; had  many  defects  and  many 
beauties,  and  produced  many  bad  and  several  admirable 
pictures.  Boscliini  relates  tlint  Guido  and  Guereino.when 
examining  a picture  by  Palma  at  theCapuchins  in  Bologna, 
exclaimed.  ' Wimt  a pity  that  such  a painter  should  be 
dead!'  Mnreo  Boschiui,  painter  and  engraver,  was  a scholar 
of  Palma ; he  is  kuoi^'n  for  an  uncritical  w*ork  on  painting, 
principally  on  the  style  and  works  of  the  Venetian  painteis 
of  his  own  and  loniicr  times,  entitled  *I.a  Carta  del 
Navegar  Pittoresco.'  The  following  painters  were  the 
principal  contemporaries  of  Palma,  wmo  painted  somewhat 
m his  style  :—l^unardo  Corona,  Andrea  Vicentino,  Santo 
Peranda,  Antonio  Vasstlacchi,  called  L’Aliense;  Pietro 
Malombro,  and  Girolamo  Pilotto.  Giuseppe  Porta,  called 
Salviati,  Matteo  Ponzone,  the  scholar  ot  Peranda,  and 
Pietro  Damini,  scholar  of  Gio.  Battista  Novelli,  were  like- 
wise throe  of  tlie  best  painters  of  this  time. 

In  1630  and  1631  many  painters  were  carried  off  by  the 
plague,  which  visited  Venice  in  those  years ; and  traces  of 
the  excellences  of  (he  great  msstors  were  after  that  time 
I still  mure  rare  in  the  works  of  the  surviving  painters  of 
Venice.  In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  (he 
style  of  M.  A.  Caravaggio  and  the  NaturalLsti  began  to  pre- 
vail there,  and  several  foreigners  supplanted  the  Venetian 
painters  in  public  estimation  in  Venice  itself.  The  fol- 
lowers of  Caravaggio  in  Venice  were,  on  account  of  (heir 
dark  shadows,  called  by  the  Venetian  painters  the  Tene- 
brosi ; the  pictures  of  the  masters  of  this  school  are  dark 
from  two  causes — from  their  style  of  colouring  and  ft-ora 
their  praitlice  of  painting  upon  dark  grounds,  upon  which 
the  middle  tints  never  stand.  The  pictures  ^nted  on 
such  grounds  darken  atler  a time,  and  high  lights  and 
deep  shadows  arc  all  that  ippear.  Of  those  Natura- 
list! and  Tenebroni.  Pietro  Ricchi  of  Lucca,  called  II  Luc- 
chese,  was  one  of  the  best;  othem  were  Carlo  Saraceni, 
Francesco  Kuiea.  Stefano  Panluzzi,  Matteo  da’  Pitocchi, 
and  Bastiano  Mazzoni.  Of  strangers  dietinguistied  in 
other  stylus  the  following  were  the  most  successAil : An« 
tonio  Tnva  of  Reggio,  a scholar  of  Guerdno  ; Bernardo 
Strozza,  his  scholar  Ijingetti,  and  Ntccolo  Caesana  of 
(ienoa ; Antonio  Bavarense  of  Bavaria;  and  FedeMO 
Cervelii  of  Milan,  the  roaster  of  Sebastiano  Ricci.  The 
painters  of  this  period  who  still  followed  the  style  of  tha 
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RTMt  l««der  of  the  Venetian  school  were  Oiovaani  Con- 
UHno  and  hU  scholar  Tiberio  TinelU,  celebrated  portrait 
painten ; also  Girolamo  Forabosco,  Pietro  Bellotti,  and 
Carlo  Kidoifi,  well  known  for  his  Lives  of  the  Venetian 
painters,  * Le  MaraviKlie  dell'  Arte,  owero  ie  Vite  de^H 
tlluBth  nttori  Veneti  e dello  Stato,’  2 vols.  4to..  Venice, 
164A,  which  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  Italian  works  of  this 
kind.  Kidoifi  was  a native  of  Verona,  where,  of  all  the 
cities  of  the  Venetian  state,  what  is  more  pro{ierly  the 
Venetian  style  still  prevailed  with  least  deterioration. 
Dario  Varotari,  the  father  o(  Alessandro,  called  Pado- 
vanino,  Alessandro  Turchi,  called  L'Orbetto,  and  Pasquale 
Ottini,  all  amongst  the  best  painters  of  Uieir  time, 
were  natives  of  Verona. 

Padovanino  (bom  at  Padua  1500,  died  1650^  went  young 
to  Venice  to  study  the  works  of  'litian,  and  became  the 
most  distinguished  painter  of  this  school  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  is  one  of  the  best  of  Titian’s  imitators  ; his 
masterpiece  is  the  Marriage  at  Cana,  in  the  Academy  at 
Venice.  Scaligero,  hit  principal  scholar,  also  acquired 
reputation. 

Another  great  painter  of  Padua  of  this  time  was  Pietro 
Liberi,  sometimes  called  LiberUno,  tVom  the  character  of 
his  naked  Venuses,  of  which  he  painted  many.  At  Vicenza 
the  beauties  of  this  school  were  still  preserved  to  a con> 
atderable  degree  by  Alessandro  Mat^nza,  an  imitator  of 
Paul  Veronese  and  Zetotti ; Francesco  Matfei,  scholar  of 
Peranda ; GiuHo  Carpkmi,  scholar  of  Padovanino ; and  Bar- 
tobmeo  Cittadella,  tne  scholar  of  Carpioni. 

VI.  At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  no  particular 
style  jHevailed  in  Venice,  and  ajl  the  various  classes  of 
punting  had  their  votaries : landscape, architecture,  battle, 
and  marine  painters  were  alike  numerous.  Zanetti  states 
that  there  were  as  many  styles  as  painters  in  Venice  at  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  historical  painting 
however  the  works  of  the  Bolognese  painter^  as  in  aimod 
every  other  city  at  this  time,  were  likewise  in  Venice  the 
chief  objects  of  attraction.  Still,  says  Land,  the  old 
masters  were  not  on  this  account  underrated,  but  were 
spoken  of  as  the  antients  of  a golden  age,  whose  customs 
were  to  be  praised,  but  not  imitated.  The  colouring  of  the 
painten  of  this  period  in  Venice  was  more  brilliant  than 
that  of  the  great  masters,  but  what  they  gained  in  bril> 
liancy  they  lost  in  truth : in  drawing  however  and  in 
costume  some  of  these  painten  had  the  advantage  of  their 
predecessors,  but  in  these  respects  the  Venetians  were 
never  very  distinguished.  Of  these  painten  the  following 
may  be  mentioned : Andrea  Celesti,  who  painted  some> 
times  in  the  style  of  Caravaggio,  but  more  generally  in 
the  style  of  Paiil  Veronese  than  of  any  other  master ; and 
Antonio  Zanchi  of  Este.  better  known  for  the  number 
than  esteemed  for  the  merit  of  his  works,  painted  likewise 
sometimes  in  the  stvie  of  Caravaggio  and  sometimes  in 
that  of  Tintoretto.  In  the  Scuola  di  San  Rocco  there  is  a 
celebrated  picture  by  him  of  the  Plague  of  Venice  in  1630, 
and  opposite  to  it  in  that  place  there  is  a picture  of  the 
Liberation  from  the  Plague,  by  his  scholar  Pietro  Negri. 
Francesco  Trevissni  was  also  one  of  his  scholars,  but  he 
acttlcd  early  in  Rome.  To  these  may  be  added  the  names 
of  Antonio  Molinari,  Antonio  Belluci,  Giovanni  Segata, 
Qio.  Antonio  Furoiani,  and  Niccolo  Bambini.  The  last 
was  the  scholar  of  Carlo  Maratta  in  Rome,  and  many  of 
his  pictures  are  painted  entirely  in  the  Roman  style,  nut 
a more  distinguished  punter  and  a better  draughtsman 
than  any  of  these  wasGregorb  Lazzahni,  who  painted  in  . 
the  style  of  the  best  Bdogneee  and  Roman  painters  of  the 
period,  thongh  he  never  left  Vettiee.  Antonio  Pellegrini 
acquired  a name  in  various  countries  of  Europe.  Jampo 
Amigoni  also  attained  great  celebrity,  less  in  Venice  how- 
ever than  in  England,  in  Germany,  and  in  Spain  ; his  pic- 
tures are  extremely  bright  and  brilliant.  Other  distin- 

Siishcd  painters  of  this  age  entitled  to  be  mentioned  were 
iambattistaPittoni  and  Giambattista  Piazzetta:  the  former 
was  celebrated  for  his  pictures  with  figures  of  a small  size ; 
the  latter  was  celebrated  for  his  powerful  eftVets  of  Hght 
and  shade  in  the  manner  of  Guercino,  but  through  a bad 
method  of  cohraring,  his  pictures  in  n short  time  lost  all 
their  beauty  in  this  respect ; his  execution  was  rapid  and 
careless.  He  was  a caricaturist,  and  he  was  remark- 
ably popular  in  ha  bne.  One  of  the  scholars  of  Piazzetta, 
OiamWtista  Tiepofo,  was  ttte  last  of  the  Venetians  who 
acquired  a great  name.  He  was  one  of  the  best  painters 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  acquired  a great  reputation 


in  Italy,  in  Germany,  and  in  Spain,  where  bo  died  at 
Madrid  about  1770.  He  excelled  chiefly  in  fresco,  and  bo 
painted  more  in  the  style  of  Paul  Veronese  than  of  Piaz- 
zetta : his  style  was  alight  and  brilliant,  yet  not  glaring ; 
his  works  owed  their  brilliancy  to  a judicious  contiast  of 
tints,  and  not  to  any  intensity  or  brightness  of  colour  itself. 
His  drawing  was  feeble,  but  this  deficiency  was  in  a man- 
ner compeusated  for  by  the  gracefuJnets  of  hb  attitudes. 
He  had  a distinguished  scholar  in  FabioOanalc.  Although 
Tiepolo  may  be  termed  the  last  of  the  great  Venetian 
painters,  there  were  still  several  of  perliaps  equal  ability 
in  the  state.  Before  mentioning  these  however,  we  have 
yet  to  notice  one  of  the  greatest  painters  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  who,  tboui^  not  a Venetian,  was  first  educated  at 
Venice  by  Cerveili,  Sebastiano  Ricci,  or  Rizti,  bom  at 
Uividal  di  Belluno  in  IGtiU,  and  died  in  1734.  He  travelled 
over  Italy,  and  visited  Germany,  England,  and  Flandera, 
and  tamed  the  reputation  of  a great  painter  wherever  he 
went  He  had  a great  facility  in  imitating  the  styies  of 
other  masters : he  painted  in  fresco  and  in  oil.  His 
colouring  was  rich  and  agreeable,  though  he  occasioually 
introduced  too  much  azure  in  his  draperies.  His  corapoai- 
tion  and  design  were  graceful ; in  design  he  vras  better 
than  the  Venetians : his  handling  was  free  and  yet  not 
careless.  His  nephew  Marco  Ricci  was  a distinguished 
landscape  painter.  Ricci  liad  several  scholars : tl^  most 
distinguished  were  Gaspero  Daziani  and  Francesco  Foote- 
basso. 

It  remains  now  only  to  mention  the  distinguished 
painten  of  the  Venetian  slate,  in  the  ei^teenth  century, 
not  already  noticed.  Antonio  Zifrondi  of  Bergamo,  a 
painter  of  remarkable  facility  of  execution ; and  of  the 
same  place.  Fra  Vittore  Ghirlandi  and  Bartolomeo  Nazzari, 
were  both  excellent  portrait  painten.  In  Brescia,  Avogadro 
Bresoiano  was  disUnguisbed  for  rich  colour,  elegant  com- 

r'ltion,  and  good  dnwing ; likewise  Andrea  Toresani,  but 
practised  more  in  Venice  and  Milan  than  in  Brescia: 
he  was  dutinguiabed  for  landscapes  and  marine  pieces, 
which  he  embellished  with  figures  and  animals  painted  in 
excellent  taste.  Simone  Brsntana,  though  a native  of 
Venice,  was  domiciliated  at  Verona,  and  painted  many  ex- 
cellent works  there.  CK  Verona  also  was  Antonio  Ba- 
lestra,  who  studied  at  Venice,  at  Bologna,  and  at  Rome 
with  Carlo  Maretta : lie  painted  less  in  the  Venetian  ta^ 
than  in  the  Bolognese  and  Roman ; he  drew  well,  com- 
posed with  judgment,  and  executed  maire  excellent 
works : Gio,  Battista  MariotU,  Giuseppe  Nogari,  and 
Pietro  Longhi,  Venetians,  were  bis  scbolais.  The  first  was 
a good  imitator  of  his  style  ; the  second  excelled  as  a por- 
trait painter,  bat  painted  also  some  historical  pieces  ; the 
third  was  distin^ished  for  masks,  eonvenations,  and  land- 
scapes. Carlo  oalis  of  Verona,  and  Cavaloabo  of  Rovo* 
redo,  both  painten  of  fljeat  merit,  were  likewise  the  scho- 
lars of  Balestra ; and  aim  another  Veronese  painter,  one  of 
the  best  of  the  eighteenth  century,  II  Conte  Pietro  Ro- 
tari  : he  excelled  in  every  department  of  painting  except 
<x4ouring,  jet  in  this  respect  he  was  harmonious ; his 
colouring  was  ashy  and  melancholy  ; he  died  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburg in  1762,  painter  to  the  empress  Catherine  II.  of 
Russia.  The  last  of  the  distinguished  painters  of  Verona 
was  Gio.  Bettino  Cignaroli,  likewise  instructed  by  Balestra: 
he  drew  also  in  the  style  of  Maratta;  his  masterpiece 
is  perhaps  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  at  St.  Antonio  Abate  at 
Parma:  he  died  in  1770.  Tne  emperor  Joseph  II.  is  re- 
ported to  have  taid,  that  he  had  beheld  two  \ccy  rare 
things  in  Verona — tlie  amphitheatre,  and  the  first  painter 
of  Europe. 

Santo  Pranati  of  Verona,  contemporary  with  Balestra  at 
Verona,  was  also  a good  painter  ; and  there  was  a Pietro 
Vberti  at  Venice,  an  excellent  portrait  painter.  Avery 
distinguished  painter  al.w)  of  this  period  at  Venice,  though 
of  a different  clam,  was  Antonio  Canaletto,  knowm  through- 
out Europe  for  his  views  in  Venice,  and  other  cities  in  and 
out  of  Italy. 

(^Vasari,  PittoH,  Stc.  i Uklolfi,  Le 

tkW  Artfi  &c. ; Zanetti,  Dfih  Pitturn  Vcftesiana,  Stc. ; 
Lanzi,  iVonVi  Pitioriea  detla  ; Gmida  per  Ai  Reale 

Aerademia  detie  Belle  Arti  in  I'enexia.) 

VENEZIA.  [Vknicb.I 

VRNEZIA'NO,  ANTtPNlO.  one  of  the  best  Italian 
painters  of  the  fourteenth  century,  was  born,  accoiding  to 
Vasari,  at  Venice,  in  about  1969,  although  Baklimmct 
has  concluded  horn  oertain  documents  that  he  was  a 
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Florentine.  He  studied  ^‘ith  Angelo  Gaddi  at  Florence, 
and  acquired  hia  st^  le  of  painting.  After  living  ►ome  time 
in  Florence,  he  returned  to  Venice,  and  was  employed  bv 
the  Signory  to  point  one  of  the  walla  of  the  coumril-hafi 
in  fresco,  wliich  he  did  with  great  credit  to  himself,  but 
owing  to  the  influence  of  the  jealousy  of  some  of  his  con- 
temporaries he  was  not  properly  rewarded  for  his  work, 
and  he  left  Venice  in  disgu^.  He  returned  to  Florence, 
and  executed  some  very  good  works  there  in  tho  convent 
of  Santo  Spirilo  and  other  places,  but  they  are  all  now 
destroyed.  From  Florence  he  was  invited  to  Piaa,  to  com- 
plete the  series  of  the  life  of  San  Kanicri,  in  the  Campo 
SanUi,  which  had  been  commenced  by  Himonc  Mt-mmi. 
Antonio's  fresc<K>s  in  the  Campo  Santo  ore,  in  the  opinion 
of  Vasari,  the  best  paintings  there:  the  works  of  Bcuozzo 
Gozzoti  were  executed  later.  Vasari  praises  the  purity  of 
his  colouring,  which  he  partly  attributes  to  his  never 
retouching  his  works  when  dr}'.  Ho  returned  again  to 
Florence  and  {minted  in  the  Torre  degli  Agli  an  Adoration 
of  the  Kings,  a Dead  Chris),  and  a Last  JudgmenC  but  they 
have  all  now  {)enshed.  In  later  life  he  turned  ph)'aician, 
and  Vasari  aays  that  he  acquired  as  great  re{>utation  in 
one  capacity  as  in  the  other.  He  di^  of  the  jilaguc  at 
Florence,  in  1384,  the  victim  of  his  desire  to  save  others. 
His  {X)rtrait  is  in  the  Cam|>o  Santo  at  Pisa,  {minted  by  him- 
self. Gherardo  Stamini  and  Paolo  Uccello  were  his 
scholars. 

Vasari  praises  the  chiaroscuro  of  Antonio  and  seems  to 
have  considered  him  the  best  in  this  rcs{>cct  of  his  time  ; 
his  design  was  also  correct  and  giaceful,  and  he  was  dis- 
tinguished likewise  for  the  choice  of  his  attitudes  and  fur 
the  truth  and  variety  of  his  expression.  (Vasari,  y'tte  de' 
PitiQTi,  &C.1 

VENEZIA'NO.  DOME^HCO.  a celcbmted  painter  of 
the  filtccnth  centun.%  whose  melancholy  fate  is  recorded 
by  Vasari  in  the  Life  of  the  infamous  L'astagno,  as  he  is 
called.  He  was  bom  at  Venice,  about  140G,  acquired  the 
art  of  painting  in  oil  from  Antonello  of  Messina,  obtained 
a good  reputation  in  several  parts  of  Italy,  particularly  in 
Perugia,  aud  was  invited  to  Florence,  wfiere  be  was  em- 
ployed in  various  places,  and  also,  together  with  Andrea  del 
Castagno.  to  paint  a chapel  in  Santa  MariaNuova.  Castagno, 
who  eouki  nut  paint  in  oil,  wa^  jealous  of  Uie  skill  and  reputa- 
tion of  Domenico,  and,  says  Vasan,  made  up  bis  mind  to 
gel  rid  of  liim.  He  however  pretended  to  have  a great 
esteem  for  him.  and  he  courted  his  friendship,  whicli  he 
had  very  little  difficulty  in  acquiring,  as  Dumenica  was  a 
ver}'  simple  man.  Domenico  became  strongly  attached  to 
Castagno  and  taught  him  his  method  of  {ULinting  in  oil ; 
and  they  spent  their  evenings  geneiaily  together  and  b{>- 
peared  to  be  sincere  friends  : Domenico  was  fond  of  music, 
and  was  a good  {lerforiiicr  on  the  lute.  As  the  works  ad- 
vanced the  jealousy  of  Castagno  me  rea.sed.  for  though  abetter 
draughtsman  Uian  Dtimcniuo,  he  was  inferior  in  colouring, 
and  the  woiks  of  Domenico  allraetcd  too  much  nttenliun 
to  plea.'te  Castagno,  aud  he  determined  to  put  his  inalieiuus 
design  into  execution.  U{>on  a summer's  evening,  about 
the  year  14tii  Dumenieo  went  out  as  usual  with  his  lute 
from  his  work  in  Santa  MariaNuova,  aud  Castagno  refused 
to  accompany  him,  urging  that  he  still  wished  to  work. 
However,  as  soon  as  Ihnnenico  was  gone,  he  started  by  an- 
other route,  waylaid  him,  killed  him  by  striking  him  on  the 
head  with  a {>icee  of  lead,  and  returned  immediately  afler- 
wasds  to  hU  w ork,  as  Domenico  had  leU  him,  where  he  was 
found  liy  those  who  came  to  tell  him  of  the  accident.  Cas- 
tagno acconi{)anied  them  to  the  s{K>t,  before  Domenico  was 
quite  dead,  and  the  immlered  man  breathed  his  la«t  in  the 
arms  of  his  murderer,  Wfho  {irelended  to  t>e  deeply  afflicted. 
It  should  be  mentioned  that  these  facts  depend  a{>(>arcntl^ 
entirely  upon  a reported  confession  of  Castagno  on  his 
death-bed.  Domcmeo  was  fifiy-Bix  years  of  age  when  he 
dicil,  and  he  was  buried  in  Santa  Maria  Nuova.  Hi*  woiks 
in  tliis  church  were  never  completed,  and  they  have  now 
long  since  been  destroyed,  but  there  is  still  a picture 
by  nun  in  Santa  Lucia  de'  Magnoli.  He  execlled  in 
colouring  and  in  perspective : in  foreshortening  he  was 
verv'  skilful,  and  good  also  in  design. 

(Vjbrari,  Vite  lU'  Pittori^  Lanzi,  Sion’a  Pd/orica, 

$iC.i 

V ENEZIA'NO,  AGOSTl'NO.onc  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  earl^  Italian  engmvers,  was,  as  hu>  name  implies,  a 
native  of  \ eniee,  but  the  date  of  hU  birth  is  not  known  ; 
be  was  however  born  near  the  close  of  the  fifleenth  cen- 


tury. He  is  called  also  Augustinus  de  Musi*,  and  on  hU 
celebrated  nrint  of  the  Skeletons  he  has  signed  liimself 
Augustinus  Vcnelus  de  Musis;  his  family  name  was  pr^ 
babiy  Muzi.  Agostino  was  the  scnolar  of  Marcantomo 
Raimondi,  few  whom,  in  conjunction  with  Marco  tii  lio- 
venna,  he  engraved  many  works  at  Rome,  cliicfly  alter 
Hafl'aelle  : he  remained  with  Marcantomo  until  the  death 
of  Katfaelle  in  1.V2U,  when  he  worked  for  himself.  He 
does  not  appear  to  liavebeen  altogetiier  with  Marcantonio 
from  the  ftrvt  linie  tliat  he  cngravetl.  nor  is  it  anywhere 
stated  that  he  was  first  instructed  by  him ; he  may  have 
joined  him  at  lU»me  in  the  year  lol6.  after  he  engraved  a 
plate  for  Andrea  del  Sarto,  which  so  ihs{>leased  that 
laintcr,  Uiat  he  determined  upon  not  allowing  any  mere  of 
lis  pictures  to  be  engraved.  This  print,  of  wliicli  there  is 
an  impression  in  the  British  Museum,  re{>rebenls  a Dead 
Christ  8Up|xirted  by  Angels:  it  is  {lerfeclly  fiat  and  ex- 
tremely hard  in  outline,  and  it  is  nut  at  all  surprising  that 
Andrea  del  Sarto  should  have  been  dissatisfied  with  such 
a production.  Tliere  are  prints  marked  with  Ago»tino's 
initials  A.  V.,  bearing  dates  from  loOU  to  1536;  they  are 
executed  much  in  the  style  of  the  prints  of  Marcantonio,  but 
are  very  infenor  in  design  and  in  chiaroscuro.  Agostino's 
outline  U generally  very  hard,  and  his  chiaroscuro  bad ; 
he  w as  inferior  also  to  Marco  di  Ravenna  in  design,  and  to 
Bouasoni  in  chiaroscuro.  He  was,  according  to  Strutt,  the 
first  who  had  recouivc  to  stipple  engraving.  Ills  {iriuU 
arc  not  few,  yet  not  numerous ; they  were  often  copied, 
and  his  plates  rctouclicd,  and  original  impressions  are  very 
scarce.  His  {>ortraits  are  superior  to  his  oUier  pieces. 
'Die  following  arc  among  his  best  works  : — large  portraits 
of  {>o{)c  I’aul  III.,  Francis  I.  of  France,  Charles  V.  of  Ger- 
many, and  BnibaroMa  of  Tunis, ~all  finely-drawn  heads, 
and  full  of  character,— -there  are  impressions  in  the  British 
Museum ; the  Israelites  gathering  the  Manna,  after  Raf- 
faelle,  sup|Kised  by  some  to  have  been  commenced  by 
Marcanlomo,  on  account  of  the  outlines  being  belter 
drawn  thui  in  tlie  majority  of  Agostino  Veneziann's 
figures;  the  Four  Evangelists,  and  a Nativity  after  Julio 
Uoinano.— the  .Nativity,  which  is  dated  1031,  u one  of  this 
engraver's  best  prints  as  regards  clnaroscuro  ; in  drawing 
it  is  not  good,  but  he  engraved  alni  after  Julio  Romano  a 
Hercules  strangling  tlic  Seipents,  which  is  vciy  finely 
diaw  n.  Die  large  jirint  of  the  Skeletousor  Bur)ing-place, 
alter  Baccio  Bandinelli,  is  Agostino's  masterpiece : it  con- 
tains many  emaciated  figures,  two  skeletons,  and  a figure 
of  Death  Holding  a book  ; he  lias  marked  it  with  his  name 
in  full,  ^ Aupi.<«liuu6  Venetus  de  Musis.  Faciebat  1518.’ 
He  engraved  al»H>,  after  Baudinellt,  a Gleopaira,  aud  a 
Massacre  of  the  lunocenU,  which  according  to  Vasari  was 
the  largest  plate  that  had  been  then  engraved;  an  inte- 
resting (date  of  the  School  of  Baccio  Baiulinelli  at  Rome, 
marked  ‘ Academia  di  Bacchio  Bramlin.  in  Roma,  in  iuogo 
delto  Belvidere.  1531.  A.  V. ;’  |iart  of  Michelangelo's  t'ar- 
toon  of  Fimi.  called  the  C'limliers;  and  a group  fioni  Raf- 
faellc's  School  of  Athens.  He  engraved  many  plates  after 
RaHaelle,  but  some  of  them  are  verj'  imlitfereat ; Vasari 
says  tliat  Ai'uslinoand  Marco  di  Ravenna  engraved  nearly 
all  the  designs  of  lialfaelle.  Agostino  co{iied  also  on 
copper  some  of  the  woodcuts  of  Albert  Diirer : there  is  one 
in  the  British  Museum  of  the  I.JUl  Supper,  in  which  Agos- 
tino has  perfectly  preserved  the  character  of  the  original, 
and  yet  iia»  produced  a much  more  elegant  work  as  re- 
gards execution.  I’here  is  in  the  British  Museum  a ur)’ 
good  collection  of  the  works  of  Agostino  Veneziano. 

VENEZUE'LA  is  a Republic  in  South  America,  ex- 
tending over  the  norlli-eastern  portion  of  that  continent, 
being  situated  between  1“  8'  and  12“  16'  N.  lat.  and  be- 
tween .'W"  16'  and  71*24'  \Y.  long.  On  the  north  it  is 
bounded  by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  on  the  west  it  borders  on 
New  Granada,  on  the  south  on  Brazil,  and  on  the  east  on 
Brazil,  English  Guyana,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Die  boundary  between  Venezuela  and  New  Granada 
has  been  determined  by  a treaty,  according  to  which  it 
rtins  along  the  following  line : — it  begins  on  the  Ca- 
ribbean Sea,  at  Cape  Chichibaeou,  on  the  peninsula  of 
Goajira,  12*  15'  N.  lat.  and  71“  22'  W.  long.,  ruta 
through  the  middle  of  the  piuiinsula,  and  along  the  ele- 
vated ground  which  constitutes  on  that  side  Oie  bonier 
of  the  basin  of  the  I^ike  of  Maracailio,  until  it  meets  tho 
sources  of  the  Rio  del  Oro,  when  it  follows  the  course  of 
this  river  up  to  its  confluence  with  the  Catatumho.  From 
this  {K.iul  it  extends  along  the  base  of  Uie  high  grounds  to 
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the  pHicc  where  the  riverGrita  falls  into  the  Zulia.  Hence 
it  ]»9&es  by  a short  curve  to  the  river  Guammito,  whose 
course  it  follows  upwards  to  the  glen  of  China,  through 
>^hich  It  nms  to  the  source  of  the  Don  Pedro  river,  along 
whose  bed  it  descends  to  the  Hio  Tachiru,  ninnlng  ufter- 
■wards  along  the  Tachira  to  its  so\irce  in  the  Andes.  It 
then  pa<»es  the  Andes  and  descends  along  the  Kio  Nula 
to  the  tnountain-mass  calletl  the  Despamuna^ero  del  Ssirare, 
which  is  lert  to  the  weist  of  it,  the  line  miming  southward 
to  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Arauca.  This  last-mentioned 
Hver  constitutes  the  boundary  as  far  as  the  Paso  del  Viento 
4P  N.  lat.  and  69*  14'  \V.  long.\  From  this  point  the 
line  runs  due  south,  traversing  the  Rio  Meta  near  El  Apos- 
tedaro,the  Guaviarc  near  the  mouth  of  the  Guamumie,  the 
Infrida  at  the  mpids  (raudal)  de  Manuerico,  the  Guainia 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Napiari,  and  terminating  near  the 
sources  of  the  river  Mcmacht,  an  affluent  of  the  Guainia, 
or  Rio  Negro-  'fhe  boundarj'-line  between  the  two  re- 
|Htblics  is  about  1090  miles  long. 

The  boundary  between  Venezuela  and  Brazil  begins  on 
the  west  at  the  sources  of  the  Rio  Memachi,  and  runs 
caatwanl  over  a swampy  region,  which  here  forms  the 
v^Titershed  between  the  Guainia  and  Uapes  to  the  Piedra 
de  Cucui,  near  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Negro,  equally  dis- 
twnt  from  S.  Carlos  de  Rio  Negro  on  the  north  and 
S.  Jos^  dc  Marabitanos  on  the  south.  Having  passed 
the  Rio  Negro,  it  continues  along  the  line  of  separation 
between  the  rivers  Cababuri  ana  Bnria  to  the  middle  of 
the  course  of  the  Rio  Mafuraca,  which  during  the  rainy 
season  constitutes  a water-communication  between  the 
Cababnri  and  Baria.  Hence  it  nins  along  the  ranges 
wluch  form  the  watershed  between  the  rivers  ninning 
mnibward  to  the  Orinoco  and  southward  to  the  Rio  Negro, 
until  it  reaches  the  Sierra  Pacaraima,  along  which  it  is 
supposed  to  continue  to  the  place  w-here  the  Rupunoony 
join*  the  Ensequibo.  Tliis  line  is  about  1880  miles  long, 
but  in  some  places  it  is  still  disputed. 

Still  more  disputed  is  the  bound^-Une  between  the 
Hritish  possessions  and  Venerucla.  Tlie  British  consider 
the  countries  drained  by  the  western  affluents  of  the  Esse- 
quibo.  as  far  north  as  the  Rio  Ctiyooni,  to  belong  to  them  : 
and  they  also  claim  the  lower  pari  of  the  basin  of  the 
Cuyooni,  with  all  the  coast  between  the  mouths  of  the  rivers 
K.vtequilxi  and  Orinoco.  The  republic  however  considers 
the  course  of  the  Essequibo,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ru- 
punoony to  that  of  the  Cuyooni,  as  the  boundary'-line.  j 
Their  line  then  follows  the  course  of  the  Cuyooni  to  the  : 
rnemth  of  the  riverTanuru.  and  passes  along  its  course  to  its 
aouTces  in  the  Sierra  Imataca,  whence  it  crosses  the  movm-  i 
tains  to  the  sources  of  the  river  Morocca.  w hich  serves  as 
a line  of  separation  as  far  as  its  mouth  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Either  of  these  two  lines  may  be  about  330  miles 
long.  The  estimates  in  this  article  arc  made  according  to 
the  boundary-line  claimed  bv  the  British. 

Boca  de  Navios,  or  principal  mouth  of 
the  river  Orinoco,  must  at  present  be  considered  as  (he 
most  eastern  point  of  the  sea-coast  of  Venezuela:  from 
that  point  the  coast  extends  in  a general  wosl-north-wcst 
direcrion  to  the  innermost  reces*  of  the  gulf  of  Paria  and  the 
j^ninsula  of  Paria,  a di.stance  rather  exceeding  200  mile*. 
The  whole  of  this  tract  U very  low,  and  a part  of  it  is  co- 
vered by  the  sea  at  high-water.  It  i»  composed  of  a great 
numberof  islands,  which  consist  of  alluvium  brought  down 
by  the  Orinoco  and  the  Rio  Gkiarapiche,  which  traverse  it 
by  several  channels ; and  it  is  overgrown  with  trees, 
which  in  some  parts  are  high,  but  in  others  arc  only 
bushes.  ITie  peninsula  of  Paria  divides  the  gulf  of  (hat 
name  from  the  Caribbean  Sea.  It  is  occupied  by  a ridge 
of  high  rocks,  which  on  the  southern  side  approach  near 
the  sea  and  form  several  small  harbours,  wnich  lead  to 
glens  covered  with  high  trees  and  watcnnl  by  rivulets. 
The  northern  shoi-e,  on  the  contrar)*,  from  the*  Pimta  de 
Paria  to  the  Punta  d’Araya,  present.^  onlv  naked  rocks, 
less  elevated  than  those  along  the  gulf  of  Paria,  which  in 
some  places  also  come  cloiie  up  to  the  water,  but  in  others 
recede  to  some  distance,  leaving  along  the  shore  small 
plains,  the  soil  of  which  is  arid  and  sterile.  The  shores  of 
the  gulf  of  Cariaco  are  also  elevated  on  the  north  as  well 
as  on  the  south,  and  generally  as  destitute  of  wood  and  ns 
sterile  .is  the  northern  part  orthe  peninsula  of  Araya.  llie 
elevated  coa.st  which  lurroiinds  (he  gulf  of  Cariaco  sheltere 
it  against  the  swell  andawnst  all  prevailing  winds,  and 
renders  its  waters  as  smooth  as  a lake.  It  may  therefore  be 


considered  a very  large  and  safe  harbour.  The  extent  of 
this  high  coast,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Guarapichc  to  the 
town  of  Cumanii,  is  not  less  than  360  miles.  Between 
Cumana  and  Barcelona  the  coast  is  of  moderate  elevation, 
but  rather  steep,  and  it  contains  several  good  harbours. 
Between  the  high  and  rocky  islands  which  lie  along  this 
coast  are  some  narrow  straits,  but  they  are  deep  enough 
for  large  vessels.  This  tract  is  about  72  miles  long.  From 
Barcelona  to  Cape  Codera,  which  are  about  128  miles  dis- 
tant from  one  another,  the  shores  are  low  and  sandy,  and 
in  most  place*  covered  with  salt-swamps,  lagoons,  or  mo- 
rasses. Near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Unare  there  are  two 
isolated  high  hills.  The  coast  between  Cape  Codera  and 
Puerto  Cabello  is  very  high.  Mountains  nsc  like  a wall 
from  the  waters  edge,  with  a steep  ascent  to  a great  ele- 
vation. It  contains  several  harbours,  but  they  are  mostly 
open  : its  extent  is  about  liVi  miles ; from  Puerto  Cabitllo 
to  La  Vela  de  Coro  is  1CT»  miles.  West  of  Puerto  Cabello 
the  shores  sink  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  Uie  high 
grounds  recede  from  the  sea,  but  nt  a few  points  the  ridges 
approach  near  to  it.  In  general  (he  coa>it  i*  low,  sanuy, 
and  arid,  but  in  many  part*  covered  with  mangrove-trees 
(Rhizophora  mangle),  and  in  other*  swampy  and  over- 
grown with  bushes.  The  isthmus  which  connects  the 
peninsula  of  Paraguank  with  the  continent  is  about  18 
miles  lung  and  3 wide,  and  consists  of  tow  sandhills, 
intemipted  by  some  swamp*  and  small  lagoons.  The 
peninsula  of  ^raguanfi  is  occupied  by  an  isolated  moun- 
tain-mass, called  El  Cerito  de  Santa-Ana.  Its  eastern 
shores  arc  rather  low,  but  they  rise  to  a considerable 
elevation  at  Cape  San  Roman;  farther  south  they  have 
only  the  height  of  moderate  liilU:  there  are  several 
small  harbours  on  these  western  shores  of  the  penin- 
sula. The  coast-lines  round  the  peninsula,  and  those 
of  (he  isthmus  which  connects  it  with  the  mainland,  are 
about  IHO  miles.  Farther  west,  as  far  as  the  channel  of 
the  lake  of  Maracaibo,  the  coast  is  low,  sandy,  arid,  and 
in  some  places  covered  with  swamps  or  lagoons  ; and  the 
same  dcHcription  of  coast  continues  we-stw  ard  on  t he  islands 
of  Zapara  and  San  Carlos,  and,  west  of  them,  on  the  penin- 
sula of  Goajira  to  Corojo,  at  which  place  it  rises  to  some 
elevation,  and  Ihi*  elevation  generally  continues  to  Cape 
Chichibacoa,  the  most  western  point  of  the  coast  of  Vene- 
zuela. The  last  portion  of  the  coast  is  about  324  miles 
long.  The  whole  coast-line  of  the  republic  is  1564  miles, 
of  which  about  150  miles  are  washed  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  an  equal  extent  borders  on  the  gulf  of  Paria.  and 
the  remainder  forms  the  southern  shores  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea. 

Sur/actf  and  Soi7.— Venezuela  contains  three  distinct 
mountain-regions,  extending  respectively  over  the  north- 
west, the  north-east,  and  the  south-east  parts  of  the  republic. 
The  north-western  parts  are  occupied  by  the  Andes  and  the 
mountains  of  the  coast,  which  arc  connected  with  the 
! Andes;  the  north-eastern  districts  are  mostly  covered  by 
• the  ranges  of  the  Sierra  de  Bergantin ; and  the  soiith- 
eaatem  region  comprehends  the  western  portion  of  the 
Sierra  de  Parima.  'ITiese  mountain-regions  are  separated 
from  one  another  by  plains.  According  to  the  estimates 
of  Codazzi,  the  mountain-regions  do  not  occupy  quite  one- 
fourth  of  the  republic,  namely,  about  8000  Spanish  leagues, 
or  96.000 square  miles ; whilst  the  plains  extend  over  about 
26.000  leagues,  or  .312,000  square  miles.  The  whole  area 
of  the  republic  is  above  400,000  square  miles,  and  is  equal 
to  twice  the  extent  of  Franco. 

Thf  ^fou^tain-rfgion  of  theAiid^s  and  Ihe  Coajtt-range 
(Sierra  Costancra).— The  Andes  of  Venezuela  are  the  most 
northern  portion  of  the  Eastern  Andes  of  New  Granada. 
Before  the  range  leaves  the  territories  of  New  Granada  it 
divide*,  south-west  of  the  town  of  Pamplona,  into  two 
branches,  one  of  which  runs  north,  with  a small  inclination 
(0  the  east,  whilst  the  other  extends  to  the  north-east. 
The  wertem  of  these  two  ranges,  which  encloses  the  basin 
of  the  lake  of_Maracaibo  on  the  west,  is  called  in  the  south 
Sierra  de  Ocana,  in  the  middle  Sierra  de  Perija,  and  on  (he 
peninsula  of  Goajira,  where  it  tenninates  with  Cape  Chi- 
chibacoa, it  is  called  Monte*  de  Oca.  Thi.s  chain,  from 
the  sources  of  the  Rio  del  Oro  to  it*  termination  on  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  constitutes  the  boundary-line  between  Ve- 
nezuela and  New  Granada;  but  its  southern  portion  is 
entirely  within  New  Granada.  The  highest  summit  of  the 
Sierra  de  Perijd  is  said  not  to  exceed  4200  feet  above  the 
sea-level.  The  whole  of  the  range  is  covered  with  tUieV 
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Woods,  ind  no  part  of  it  la  Cultivated.  It  is  only  inhabited 
by  the  independent  tribes  of  the  Cucinas  and  Goajiras. 

The  eastern  or  principal  branch  of  the  Aadea  enters 
Venezuela  at  the  suiirce  of  the  river  Tac-hira,  an  affluent 
of  the  Zulia.  and  terminates  on  the  north>east,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hio  Cojedes,  south  of  Barquisimeto,  near  O'*  It)'  N. 
lat.  It  constitutes  an  enormous  mass  of  rocks,  occupying 
with  its  declivities  a mean  width  of  more  than  6U  miles, 
and  its  length  is  nearly  330  miles:  it  consequently  covers 
an  area  of  about  2U,(XK)  HquaiD  miles.  The  highest  portion 
of  this  range  is  generally  a narrow  table*Iand,  but  so  ele- 
vated, that  no  trees  nr  bushes  are  found  on  it,  but  only  a 
few  hardy  alpine  plants.  These  table-lands,  calie<l  paramos, 
are  from  10,000  to  12,000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  tlie 
lient  known  of  them  ai'c  the  Paramos  de  Zumjiadur,  Agrias, 
Datallon,  Portachuelo,  Apure,  Nequitao,  and  Rosas.  Seve- 
ral Bummits  rise  above  thi^ic  table-lands,  but  only  one,  the 
Sierra  Nevada  de  Merida,  is  always  covered  with  snow: 
its  two  pinnacles  rise  respectively  to  15,310  and  15,342  feet 
above  tnc  sea-lcvcl.  The  Picacho  de  Mucuchies  and  the 
Salailo  rise  to  14,108  feet.  Hut  the  moat  elevated  ]>art  of 
the  range,  which  is  nearly  destitute  of  vegetation,  occupies 
only  a small  }>or1iun  of  it,  as  the  whole  area  of  the  paramos, 
including  the  higher  summits,  according  to  Codazzi,  dues 
not  exceed  1830  square  miles,  or  not  quite  one-tenth  of  the 
whole  range.  The  descent  on  both  sides  is  steep,  but  fre- 
quently interrupted  by  plains  of  moderate  extent,  which 
he  one  below  another  like  terraces.  Between  them  the 
waters  collected  on  the  higher  parts  of  the  range  descend 
in  valleys,  which  are  generally  narrow.  In  their  natural 
state  the  plains  have  no  trees,  but  in  many  places  they 
are  overgrown  with  bushes;  wliilst  the  valle)'a  and  decli- 
vities of  the  mountain.s,  where  they  are  not  too  steep,  are 
thickly'  wooded.  Tlie  most  elevated  terraces  and  the  upper 
portion  of  the  valleys  are  not  inhabited.  Cultivation  how- 
ever has  advanced  to  an  elevation  of  from  8tXX)  to  UUUO 
feet.  At  this  height  wheat,  barley,  potatoes,  aiid  different 
European  vegetables  are  grown,  and  continue  to  form  the 
principa]  objects  of  agriculture  to  about  40UU  feet,  where 
they  are  replaced  by  maize,  colfce,  yuccas,  and  other  tro- 
ical  pixxluctions.  Numerous  rivers  originate  in  the 
ighcr  part  of  the  range,  and  descend  along  its  declivities 
with  continual  rapids  and  cataracts  until  they  reach  its 
base,  where  they  become  navigable,  and  continue  to  be  so 
in  the  plains  until  they  reach  on  the  north  Uie  lake  of 
MaraciUDu,  and  on  the  south  the  Rio  Apurc. 

Between  the  Sierra  de  Periji  and  tlie  Andes  lies  the 
basin  of  the  lake  of  Maracaibo.  ThU  lake,  the  largest  in 
South  America,  covers  a surface  of  8400  square  miles,  or 
nearly  double  that  of  I.ake  Titicaca  in  Bolivia  (vol.  v.,  p. 
88) : it  U about  2300  square  miles  less  than  Lake  Erie,  the 
smallest  of  the  five  gri;at  lakes  of  North  America  (vol.  vi., 
p.  Its  form  IH  compared  by  Codazzi  to  that  of  a 

guitar,  iU  greatest  width  being  near  its  southern  extremity, 
where,  between  Gibraltar  and  the  small  bay  of  Zulia,  it  is 
more  than  82  miles  across;  near  the  middle,  between  La- 
guneta  and  Misoa,  it  is  68  miles  wide.  Near  10*  30'  N. 
lat  it  is  suddenly  contracted  by  two  projecting  tracts, 
Punta  Icotea  on  the  east,  and  Punta  de  Palmas  on  the 
west ; and  here  bepns  properly  the  channel  by  which  the 
lake  is  united  to  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  which  Codazzi 
compares  with  the  handle  of  the  guitar.  At  that  place 
the  clmnnel  is  nearly  14  miles  wide  ; but  it  gradually  grows 
narrower,  and  opposite  the  town  of  Maracaibo  is  only  four 
miles  wide,  and  this  width  it  presei^'cs  to  the  bar.  Between 
the  town  ami  the  bar  two  low  islands  lie  across  the  channel, 
S.  Carlos  and  Zapara.  Tlie  main  IhhIv  of  the  lake  is  02^ 
miles  long,  and  tV  channel  4C^,  so  tliat  tlie  whole  lake 
extend#  138  miles  from  south  to  north.  The  water  of  tlie 
lake  i»  sweet,  except  in  the  northeni  jiorlion  of  the  channel, 
where  it  is  brackis^  as  far  south  as  tne  town  of  Mamcaibo ; 
but  nevertheless  it  is  used  for  domestic  purjioscH,  except 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  northern  winds,  in  February, 
March,  and  April.  Tlie  basin  of  the  lake,  including  the  lalie 
itself,  cOvem  about  48,000  Mjuare  miles ; hut  about  one- 
fourth  of  this  area  lies  witliin  the  mminlain-ranges  which 
surround  if.  From  the  base  of  the^  ranges  the  surface 
lowers  very'  gr.uluaJly  to  the  liorders  of  the  lake,  a di-Mance 
varying  between  50  and  80  miles.  Tliose  Iracta  of  tliis 
plain  which  arc  near  the  mounlaina,  and  consequently 
elevated,  arc  susceptible  of  cultivation,  and  the  population 
IS  incre^ing;  but  those  immediately  joining  the  lake  and 
at  the  distance  of  from  10  to  20  miles  arc  for  a great  pait 


of  the  y'oar  inundated  by  the  water  which  descends  iii 
numerous  rivers  from  the  Andes  and  Sierra  de  Peri]&,  and 
oven  when  the  waters  are  low  Uiey  are  swampy.  They  are 
not  inliabited.  1110  whole  region  iu  iU  natural  state  now- 
over  is  covered  with  tliick  woods,  containing  excellent 
timber-trees  and  others  wliich  atiord  dyo-woods.  Tlua 
description  applies  only  to  the  countr}'  surrounding  the 
main  body  ol  the  lake,  for  towards  Uie  southern  extre- 
mity of  the  channel  the  bank.s  are  elevated,  and  dry  all  the 
year  round ; but  the  country  adjacent  to  them  u rocky, 
mostly  without  trees,  and -of  moderate  I'ertihly.  Tliere  are 
however  several  tracts  which  supply  pasture  fur  caltlo  and 
guaU,  and  sheep  find  food  in  must  places.  Some  parts. 
e«]>ecia)}y  near  tne  town  of  Maracaibo,  are  cultivated,  ana 
prixluce  maize,  niandiocca,  yucca,  and  several  oUiur  tn>- 
pical  roots.  It  is  staled  that  103  rivens  which  always 
contain  water,  and  4U0  smaller  ones,  which  contain  water 
only  for  a ptrt  of  the  year,  fall  into  the  lake.  The  largest 
riversarc — the  Catatumbo,  which  runs  more  tlian2bU  miles, 
and  has  a navigation  of  133  niiU  s ; the  Zulia,  which  runs 
nearly  230  miles  and  is  navigable  160  miles ; tlie  Escalante, 
whose  course  is  nearly  140  miles,  of  which  about  80  are 
navigable;  and  the  Mutatan,  which  flows  more  than  180 
milemami  is  navigable  for  more  tlian  une-half  of  its  course. 
Near  the  banks  of  the  lake  the  water  is  sliallow,  but  the 
deptli  incroascs  gradually  to  a certain  distance,  and  then 
all  at  once  it  increases  considerably.  Tlie  lake  could 
be  navigated  by  larn  vessels  if  they  could  gel  through 
the  clianncl,  wliose  depth  varies  in  general  between  lU 
and  12  feet.  About  lU  miles  noilh  of  the  islands  of  S. 
Carlos  and  Zapara  a bar  above  a mile  wide  runs  across  the 
entrance,  and  lias  little  water  on  it  except  near  the  middle, 
where  there  is  a channel  from  15  to  30  fathoms  wide,  on 
; which  there  are  not  more  than  12  feet  of  water  ; so  that 
only  vessels  of  moderate  size  can  enter  the  lake.  In  14U0, 
when  Ojeda  and  Vespucci  first  entered  the  lake,  they  found 
houses  in  the  midst  of  the  channel,  wliich  were  built  on 
wooden  piles;  and  comparing  them  witli  Venice,  they 
called  the  country  Venezuela,  or  little  Veuice  ; and  thu 
name  was  allenvards  used  to  designate  the  eastern  half  of 
the  northern  coast  of  SouUi  America. 

The  Coast-range  (Sienu  Coatanera)  begins  where  Uie 
Andes  terminate  on  the  lell  bank  of  the  Cojcdcs,  an 
affluent  of  the  Portuguvza.  It  is  olMtenred  by  geologists 
that  in  these  parts  the  strata  composing  the  mountains  in- 
cline in  different  directions  and  are  in  great  disorder.  The 
mountains  themselves  do  not  constitute  a large  mass  of 
rocks,  but  divide  into  several  ridges,  and  their  elevation 
sinks  to  nearly  hairthc  height  of  the  mountains  south  of 
the  Cojedes.  Their  generm  direction  however  continues 
to  the  north-east,  until  they  approach  the  sea,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Yaracui,  dutaiil  between  7U  and  HO 
miles  from  the  Rio  Cojedes,  but  the  mountain-region 
grow#  narrower  as  it  proceeds  north.  The  tract  just 
mentioned  is  called  Sierra  de  Kirgua,  From  the  uioun- 
tains  of  Nirgua  two  continuous  ndges  branch  otf  to  the 
cast,  and  on  the  north-west  of  it  is  a mountainous  tract  of 
considerable  extent,  hut  of  moderate  elevation.  This  laBt- 
mcntioiied  region  is  called  the  mountains  of  Corogas: 
nearly  the  whole  of  it  is  situateil  within  the  province  of 
that  name.  It  consists  of  several  narrow  ridges,  runnmg 
from  east  to  west,  from  the  Gollb  Triste,  to  a distance  of 
about  10  or  12  miles  from  the  bank.#  of  the  lake  of 
Maracaibo,  and  enclosing  the  valley#  of  the  riveia  which 
fall  into  Uic  Golfo  Triste.  Those  ridge's  which  are  south 
of  the  Rio  Tocuyo  vary  from  15(K)  to  2iXN)  feet  in  height, 
and  their  highest  jmrl  doc#  not  exceed  2f80  fei4 ; but  on 
the  north  of  tliat  river  the  county-  rises  higher,  and 
extends  in  its  most  elevated  part  in  an  uneven  table- 
' land,  which  in  general  U a few  miles  wide,  and  iu  this 
I part,  where  it  is  called  Siena  S.  I.uis,  attains  an  elevation 
j of  4201)  feet  above  the  sea.  Bctw'cen  this  liigh  ground 
; and  the  sea  on  the  north  is  a tolerably  level  tract,  si^veml 
mile.#  wide,  but  ou  llic  east  along  the  shurea  Uie 
GuifoTriMe  the  bills  conic  cb'»e  up  to  the  sia  at  several 
places,^and  leave  between  them  level  tracts,  wliich  fouu 
jMirt  of  tlie  valleys  that  tvaverse  the  wmntry  from  east 
to  west.  In  this  region  a great  difl'erenee  is  observed  in 
the  quanti^  of  rain  which  fall#  annually.  On  the  const  of 
the  Golfo  Triste,  and  in  the  valleys  which  o|»eu  into  it,  Uic 
quantity  of  rain  which  annually  descends  from  .S^-ptemUr 
to  the  end  of  February  probably  does  not  fall  short  of  K) 
inches.  The  lower  parts  of  the  coast  and  the  valleys  are 
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then  inundated,  and  in  aome  part*  converted  into  lakei, 
which  dry  \ip  only  at  the  end  of  the  dry  season.  This  is 
the  reason  why  thUpart  is  very  unhealthy,  and  very  thinly 
peopled,  Utoti^h  the  alluvial  ^il  of  the  valleys,  and  the 
declivities  of  the  hills,  which  are  covered  with  thick 
forests,  are  extremely  fertile,  and  yield  rich  crops  of 
cacao,  cofTee,  suitar,  and  other  tropical  productions.  It 
would  be  entirely  uninhabited  if  the  mines  of  Aroa  and 
the  valuable  timber  of  the  forests  did  not  attract  a 
few  adventurers,  'riits  tract  extends  northward  to  the 
town  of  (‘umarebo.  West  of  this  place  the  country, 
betw’een  the  Sierra  S.  Lviis  and  the  sea,  is  partly  level  and 
partly  hilly.  The  annual  quantity  of  rain  is  very  mo- 
derate, the  soil  is  in  some  parts  very  sandy,  and  in  others 
composed  of  a very  hara  clay.  These  two  kinds  of 
soil  not  being  favourable  for  preserving  humidity,  the 
country  suffers  much  from  want  of  water  during  the 
hottest  part  of  the  year.  The  rivulets  which  are  formed 
during  tne  rains,  have  only  water  for  a few  months,  and 
(he  inhabitants  have  made  cisterns  and  tanks,  in  which 
they  collect  the  water  during  the  rains  for  domestic  pur- 
poses. In  this  tract  there  are  no  forest-trees.  It  is 
pfutially  covered  with  different  kinds  of  prickly  plants, 
cactua  mimosas,  and  maguci  (Aioe  Americana\  from 
which  last  an  ebriating  liauor  it  extracted.  Only  a small 
portion  of  this  tract  is  cultivated,  especially  where  cotton 
IS  grown.  But  the  climate  and  the  vegetation  are  favour- 
tb^  to  the  sheep  and  goat,  which  arc  numerous : the 
skins  of  these  animats  constitute  the  prlnaipal  wealth 
of  this  tract.  The  SierraB.  Luis  contains  a greater  portion 
of  cultivable  land ; and  coffee,  sugar,  plantains,  cotton, 
maize,  yucca,  and  several  kind-n  of  vegetables  are  grown. 
It  appears  to  have  more  rain  than  the  plain  to  the  north 
of  )t,  but  rain-water  from  cisterns  is  used  for  domestic 
purposes  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

Tne  peninsula  of  Paraguana  is  an  appendage  to  the 
region  of  the  mountains  of  Coro,  being  united  to  it  by  a 
narrow  isthmus.  The  centre  of  the  peninsula  is  occupied 
by  a rocky  mass,  called  Kl  Cerito  ue  Banta  Anna,  which 
nses  to  1j20  feet,  and  from  which  a high  ridge  extends  to 
Cape  8.  Roman.  On  the  other  sides  it  is  surrounded  by  a 
low  and  level  tract,  of  which  only  a very  small  portion  on 
the  east  is  subject  to  inundations.  The  soil  of  this  tract 
rciomblcs  the  northern  cotud,  being  arid  amt  of  indifferent 
quality.  Cotton  and  a few  tropical  vegetables  are  grown  ; 
it  Is  rather  populous,  and  a considerable  number  of  the 
inhabitants  are  employed  in  making  salt,  as  there  are 
numerous  saltpits  along  the  coast,  especially  on  the 
western  side  of  the  peninsula. 

We  pass  to  the  c:istern  portion  of  the  coa.st-ran«.  It 
is  composed  of  two  well-marked  ridges  and  one  which  it 
frequently  interrupted.  Tlie  most  northern  of  these  ridges 
branches  off  fyom  the  Sierra  de  Nirgua  south  of  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Yaracui  near  the  innermost  recess  of  the  Golfo 
Trislc.  and  nins  so  close  to  the  sea  that  its  base  it  fre- 
quently washed  by  the  waves,  while  in  other  places  a 
narrow  tract  of  land  separates  it  from  the  beach.  It  runs 
eastward  to  Cape  Codera ; its  length  is  about  130  miles, 
and  its  mean  width  rather  more  than  20  miles,  so  that  it 
covers  a surface  of  about  2(it)U  srptare  miles.  Towards  the 
wcftt  the  ridge  generally  docs  not  rise  above  3300  feet, 
and  its  highest  summits  do  not  exceed  4200  feet,  but 
towards  the  middle  of  its  length  it  rises  higher.  Its  mean 
elevation  exceeds  4ftOO  feet,  and  some  of  its  summits  rise 
much  higher.  The  highest  are  north-east  of  the  town  of 
(Jaracas ; theSilIadc  Caracas  is  HflOH,  and  the  Picache 
de  Naiguati  is  (MHO  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Towards 
the  eastern  extremity  it  sinks  lower.  Between  Puerto 
Cabeltoand  thu  town  of  Valencia  there  is  a considerable 
depression  in  this  range,  called  Abra  de  Puerto  Cabello, 
through  which  the  road  leads  that  unites  these  two  com- 
mercial towns. 

The  southern  ridge,  called  the  interior  ridge,  branches  off 
from  the  Sierra  de  Nirgua  at  Mount  Tucuragua  (,36(30 
feet  highi  and  runs  eastward,  parallel  to  the  northern 
ridge  ; it  terminates  south-east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Hio 
Tul  with  the  Cerro  de  Altagracia  (5040  feet),  but  its  con- 
tinuation to  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Unare  is  marked  by 
some  isolated  lotty  hills.  The  length  of  (his  ridge  is  about 
ISO  nules,  with  a mean  width  of  ^out  20  miles,  so  that  it 
covers  an  area  of  about  3(XK)  square  miles.  This  ridge  is 
not  equal  in  elevation  to  the  northern.  Near  its  western 
extremity  its  mean  elevation  is  only  9500  feet,  but  it 


rises  in  the  Cerro  de  Platilla  to  6917.  and  in  (he  Ceno 
Asul  to  5816  feet.  These  are  it*  liighest  summits.  To 
the  north  of  the  town  of  Cura  is  a deep  depression  in  the 
range,  called  the  Abrade  lot  Llanos,  because  Uie  road  from 
Uic  agricultural  district*  to  the  catUe-plain*  lead*  througli 
it.  The  highest  part  of  it  u only  1U88  feet  above  the 
se^  and  hardly  500  above  the  adjacent  plains.  East  of 
this  depression  is  tlie  Sierra  doGuaraima,  w hose  summit  i* 
5(i(>t  feet  alxive  the  sea.  'lliese  two  parallel  ridges  of  the 
coast-range  are  connected  by  a transverse  ridge,  which 
occurs  east  of  the  Abra  de  los  Llanos,  and  attains  an  ele- 
vation of  more  than  5.100  feet  above  the  sea.  Tlie  country 
enclosed  by  the  two  parallel  ridges  is  divided  by  this  ridge 
into  two  parts,  of  which  the  western,  in  which  the  lake  of 
Valencia  is  situated,  has  the  name  ofVaJles  de  Aragua, 
and  the  eastern  constitutes  the  valley  of  the  river  Tui. 

The  Jake  of  Valencia  w'as  called,  by  the  natives  of 
America,  Tacarigua,  a name  which  at  present  is  ex- 
clusively applied  to  another  lake  situated  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Tui.  Tlie  lake  of  Valencia  lie*  near  the 
southern  ridge  of  the  coast-range,  and  on  its  suutheni  banks 
the  mountains  rise  with  a steep  acclivity,  but  a level 
pound  surrounds  it  on  the  three  other  sides.  It  extends 
m>m  west  to  east  about  30  miles,  and  from  north  to  south 
13  in  the  widest  part.  The  area  is  204  suuare  miles,  and 
its  circumference  72  miles.  Its  mean  depth  is  13  fathoms, 
and  at  the  deepest  place  it  is  ^37  fathoms.  It  contain* 
22  islands  and  several  small  rocks : the  largest  island. 
Burro,  is  two  miles  long ; the  water  is  braokish,  though  the 
lake  receives  22  small  streams.  It  has  no  outlet,  and  the 
large  supply  of  water  which  it  receives  during  the  rains, 
which  amounts  to  72  inches,  and  which  is  brought  to  it  by 
the  streams  from  the  high  mountains  with  whicli  the 
basin  is  enclosed,  is  lost  by  ftltration  and  by  evaporation. 
Though  the  surface  of  the  fake  is  1440  feet  above  the  sea- 
level,  the  evaporation  of  the  water  is  very  great,  as  the  heat 
in  the  dry  season  is  excessive,  rising  genermly  to  more  tlian 
OO^,  and  this  eva|>oration  cause*  tne  air  in  the  valleys  of 
Aragua  to  be  always  moist,  and  thus  a continual  vcnlure  is 
preserved  on  the  plain,  the  valleys,  and  the  declivities  of 
the  surrounding  mountains,  'fliis  circumstance,  united  to 
the  igreat  fertility  of  the  soil,  which  in  most  parts  is 
alluvial,  as  the  wnole  of  the  plain  once  seems  to  have 
formed  part  of  the  lake,  gives  to  this  tract  a productive 
power  much  superior  to  that  of  any  other  portion  of  the 
republic.  The  areaofthe  vales,  exclusive  of  the  lake,  is 
stated  to  be  1032  square  miles,  or  somewhat  more  than 
that  of  Cheshire.  About  one-third  of  it  is  occupied  by  the 
plain,  which  extend*  along  the  northern  banks  of  the 
lake,  and  the  remainder  is  within  the  ranges  of  hills  and 
their  valleys  which  enclose  the  plain.  This  tract  is  very 
populous,  and  iU  lower  and  more  level  parts  are  covered 
with  plantations  of  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  indigo,  plantain, 
and  cotton,  and  with  held*  of  wheat,  maize,  yucca,  and 
other  tropical  roots  and  vegetables.  The  surrounding 
mountains  are  partially  covered  with  woods,  but  large 
tracts  arc  only  overgrown  with  bushes  or  grass. 

The  valley  of  the  river  Tui  is,  next  to  the  vales  of 
Aragua,  the  most  populous  and  best  cultivated  portion  of 
the  republic.  It  extends  from  west  to  east  about  llN) 
miles,  and  is  in  general  about  20  miles  wide,  which  givos 
a surface  of  20(X>  square  miles,  which  is  nearly  equal  to  the 
area  of  Norfolk:  only  a small  portion  of  this  extent  is 
level  enough  to  admit  of  cultivation.  From  the  northern 
ridge  of  the  coast-range  large  mosses  of  rocks  advance 
nearly  to  the  river.  Between  them  however  are  some 
valleys,  several  miles  long  and  of  considerable  width,  so  as 
to  present  large  tracts  fur  agricultural  purposes.  The  best 
known  of  these  valleys  is  that  of  Guaire,  in  which  Caracas 
is  built.  The  southern  ridge  of  the  coast-range  runs  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  banks  of  the  river,  like  a wall,  and 
contains  only  a few  glens.  The  most  western  portion  of 
the  valley  is  very  high,  but  at  Ucuniare  the  surface  of  the 
river  is  only  UXM)  feet  above  (he  sea,  and  44U  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  lake  of  Valencia.  From  Ucumare  the 
descent  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  is  about  ^ roilae 
distant,  is  gradual.  The  course  of  the  Tui  is  said  to  be 
154  miles,  and  it  becumes  navigable  fur  small  river  barges 
between  Aragiiita  and  Santa  Lucia,  about  68  mile*  from 
its  embouchure.  East  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  the 
I^una  de  Tacarigua,  which  is  15  miles  long  and  more 
than  C wide : it  covers  a surface  of  nearly  8()  square  miles. 
It  is  separated  Arom  the  sea  by  a narrow  strip  of  low  land^ 
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overwbich  in  one  place  the  sea  breaks  at  high-water.  Its 
depth  does  not  exceed  four  fathoms.  This  lake  contains 
an  incredible  quantity  of  fish  of  different  kinds,  and  is 
much  frequented  by  fishermen : but  the  bulk  of  the 
population  of  the  valley  of  the  Tui  are  occupied  in  api- 
cufture  ; they  raise  coffee,  cacao,  indigo,  tobacco,  sugHr, 
maize,  rice,  and  in  a few  plact's  wheat,  y\iccaa,  plantains, 
mandioca,  and  nearly  all  the  roots  and  vecefables  which 
are  cultivated  in  South  America  the  ^Vest  Indies.  The 
crops  are  generallv  abundant.  The  mountains  enclosing 
the  valley  arc  partially  wooded,  but  less  so  than  those 
which  surround  the  vale  of  Aragua.  There  arc  also 
many  extensive  tracts  covered  with  grass  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  on  which  numeroiw  herds  of  cattle 
pasture. 

South  of  the  southern  ridge  of  the  coast-range  is  an- 
other but  much  lower  ridge,  called  Galcra  de  .S.  Carlos 
and  del  I*ao.  It  is  not  connected  with  the  Andes,  as  the 
other  ridges  are,  but  it  originates  in  the  savannas  of  S.  , 
Carlos  several  miles  from  the  ha.se  of  the  Andes,  w-here 
some  hills  rise  from  the  level  plain,  which  at  first  are  iso- 
lated, but  as  we  proceed  farther  east  they  unite  in  a narrow 
rocky  ridge,  which  at  its  greatest  elevation  is  only  about 
22tX)  feel  aliove  the  sea,  and  not  much  more  than  IIKX) 
feet  above  the  plain  on  which  it  rises.  It  tenninates  t>e- 
fore  it  reaches  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Orituco,  an  affluent  of 
the  Ctuarico,  which  falls  into  the  Orinoco,  ami  in  some 
places  it  is  interrupted  by  the  waters  collected  on  the 
southern  declivity  oithc  southern  ridge  of  the  coast-range, 
ami  mnning  southward.  This  ridge  is  remarkable,  as 
forming  the  line  of  division  Iwtwoen  the  mountain-region 
above  described  and  the  Llanos,  which  extend  south  of  it, 
and  as  marking  also  the  limit  of  the  agricultural  region. 
For  though  cultivation  has  not  yet  advanced  to  the 
northern  base  of  this  ridge,  it  Is  carried  on  at  a sliort  dis- 
tance from  it  in  the  vallej's  of  the  southern  ridge  of  the 
coast-range,  which  on  the  southern  side  of  the  mountains 
are  rather  extensive  and  fertile,  though  no  such  valleys 
open  to  the  vales  of  Aragua  or  the  valley  of  the 
river  Tui. 

The  d/oun/flm-ri'/rto«,calle<l  Sierra  del  Bergantin,  which 
occupies  the  north-eastern  portion  of  the  republic,  is  of  com- 
paratively small  extent.  The  river  Neveri,  where  it  flows 
fom  south  to  north,  encloses  it  on  the  west ; and  from  that 
river  it  extends  along  the  coast  to  the  most  easteni  point 
of  the  peninsula  of  Paria.  Its  length  is  ol>out  180  miles, 
but  its  width  varies  between  OO  and  10  miles,  and  where  it 
approaches  the  Bocasdos  Dragos,  or  the  strait  called  the 
Dragons’  Mouths,  it  is  still  narrow  er.  It  was  formerly  sup- 
posed that  this  range  was  connected  with  the  southern 
ridge  of  the  coast-range,  and  that  both  formed  one  chain  ; 
but  it  is  now  well  known  that  the  last-mentioned  ridge 
terminates  as  a continuous  chain  with  the  Sierra  de  Alta- 
gracia,  and  that  its  continuation  to  the  river  Unare  consists 
of  isolated  heights.  Isolated  mountains  occur  even  to  the 
east  of  the  river  Cnare,  as  the  Cerro  de  IMritu  (15C8  feet 
above  the  sea)  and  the  Cerro  Paraulata  (1 165  feet) ; but  in 
proceeding  farther  east  every  trace  of  a ridge  disappears 
in  the  vicinity  of  Barcelona  for  a space  of  about  10  miles. 
On  the  west  of  that  town  the  Bergantin  rises  suddenly  and 
with  a steep  ascent.  This  mountain-system  is  composed 
of  two  ridges,  of  which  the  southern,  properly  called  the 
Bergantin,  extends  from  west  by  south  to  east  by  north, 
ancl  terminates  on  the  east  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Caripe, 
which  falls  Into  the  Gulf  of  Paria.  This  chain  is  hardly 
100  miles  long,  but  it  is  of  considerable  width,  and  it  senrfs 
numerovjs  offsets  to  the  south  and  north,  which  form  fine 
valleys  between  the  ridges  and  table-lands,  and  in  many 

? (lares  approach  close  to  the  shores  of  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
ts  highest  summit  is  the  Tunimiquire,  which  stands  at  the 
source  of  the  river  Neveri,  and  rises  to  6863  feet.  Other 
high  summits  occur  between  the  upper  course  of  that  river 
and  the  sea,  among  which  the  Cerro  Pionia  rises  to  C860, 
and  the  Arrempuja  to  5820  feel  alwve  the  sea.  The  table- 
lands which  lie  between  the  summits  and  ridges  are  gene- 
rally fi-ora  3000  to  4000  feet  high,  and  covered  with  gra.M, 
while  the  acclivities  of  the  summits  and  the  valleys  are 
overgrown  with  high  trees.  In  the  fertile  valleys  of  this 
range  wheat,  maize,  and  all  tropical  roots  and  vegetables 
arc  cultivated,  and  also  cacao,  coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  and 
tobacco;  cultivation  is  daily  extending.  The  other  chain 
occupies  that  remarkable  peninsula  which  extends  along 
the  Caribbean  Sea  from  west  to  east  for  about  140  miles, 


and  which  on  the  south  is  washed  Ijy  the  Gulf  of  Carlaco 
and  the  Gulf  of  Paria.  Its  western  part  is  called  the 
peninnila  of  Araya,  and  its  eastern  part  the  peninsula  of 
Wi  ia.  This  ridge  forms  one  mass  of  rocky  heights,  which 
in  general  do  not  exceed  the  elevation  of  UKK)  feet  above 
the  sea-lcvol,  though  a few  summits  rise  higher,  as  the 
Cerro  de  Puerto  Santo,  which  attains  1988  feet.  Tliis  tract 
contains  a comparatively  small  portion  of  cultivable  land, 
as  the  rocks  are  generuly  bare  or  clothed  with  a scanty 
vegetation,  though  some  partsofthc  mountains,  especially 
those  towards  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  are  covered  with  woods. 
The  valley*  arc  indeed  fertile,  but  short  and  narrow,  with 
the  exception  of  the  valley  of  Cariipano,  which  is  about 
five  miles  long.  The  Sierra  de  Araya,  as  this  chain  is 
called,  is  united  fo  the  Bergantin  by  a ridge  which  tra- 
verses the  wide  ixthmus  that  unites  the  peninsula  to  the 
continent  near  its  western  border,  and  is  called  Cerro  de 
Meapire.  It  rises  1315  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

South  of  the  mountain-regions  hitherto  mentioned  lie 
the  IJartnM,  or  Cattlf-ploim,  which  extend  from  the  banks 
of  the  Rio  Orinoco  to  the  foot  of  the  ridges,  generally 
without  the  intervention  of  a hilly  tract,  and  between  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  coast-range  and  the  western  of 
the  Bergantin  they  reach  to  the  shores  of  the  Caribbean 
I Sea,  Westward  they  extend  to  the  base  of  the  Andes, 

I along  which  they  run  southward  to  the  Rio  Meta,  by 
I which  they  are  separated  from  the  Wooded  Plains.  Thu 
region,  according  to  the  statement  of  Codazzi,  covers  a 
surface  of  9716  Spanish,  or  116.592  English  square  miles, 
and  exceeds  the  area  of  Uic  British  Islands  by  about  4500 
square  miles.  This  tract,  though  one  immense  plain,  pre- 
I sent*  a great  variety  in  elevation,  climate,  nvers,  and 
productive  powers.  Some  tracts  arc  hardly  elevated  above 
the  sea,  whilst  others  rise  to  nearly  1300  feet : some  are 
arid  deserts,  while  the  vegetation  of  others  is  extremely 
vigonnis  nearly  all  through  the  year.  Tlie  whole  however 
is  characterise  by  a want  of  forests.  The  trees  which  are 
found  stand  single  or  form  groves  of  small  extent,  with  the 
exception  of  the  delta  of  the  Orinoco. 

Beginning  on  the  east  we  find,  first,  the  Delta  of  the 
Orinoco,  which  consists  of  a deep  alluvial  soil,  formed  by 
the  deposit  of  the  earthy  matter  brought  down  during  the 
inuTuIations,  which  Inst  from  April  to  August.  It  is  in  its 
present  state  not  cultivable,  for  after  the  water*  have  vul>- 
sided  it  continues  to  be  a swamp,  except  on  the  banks  of 
the  branches  of  the  riven  which  traverse  it,  where  the 
ground  rises  a few  feet  hmher  than  at  the  distance  of  half 
a mile  from  their  beds.  The  whole  is  covered  with  trees. 
In  the  forests  the  maiiritia-palms  are  numerous ; and  rn)m 
the  means  of  subsistence  which  these  trees  offer,  the  few  in- 
habitant* of  this  tract,  tlie  Warrows(Guarauuos>,dcrive  their 
maintenance.  During  the  rains  they  live  on  scaffolds 
which  are  erected  l>etween  the  tnmks  of  the  high  trees, 
several  feet  above  the  water,  which  circumstance  has 
given  rise  to  the  opinion  that  this  tribe  lives  in  trees. 
Tlie  low  tract,  subject  to  long-continued  inundations,  com- 
prehend* not  only  the  whole  space  included  between  the 
arms  of  the  Orinoco,  but  extends  westward  along  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  nearly  to  the  inner- 
most western  recess  of  that  basin.  But  in  these  parts  the 
inundation  genenvlly  does  not  reach  to  more  than  al>out 
10  or  12  miles  from  the  shore;  between  the  arms  of  the 
Orinoco  it  extends  about  100  miles  inland. 

From  this  low  tract  the  country  rises  slowly  to  the  west, 
until  at  the  distance  of  about  50  or  60  miles  it  reaches  the 
table-lands.  This  region  is  a prairie,  destitute  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  except  that  in  many  places  groves  of  mauritia-pnlms 
occur,  where  water  is  alwaj-s  found.  This  plain  is  also  tra- 
versed by  numerous  rivers,  which  during  the  rains  inundate 
the  adjacent  low  grounds.  This  circumstance,  united  to  the 
abundant  rains,  renders  this  tract  an  excellent  pasture- 
ground  during  the  dr}'  season,  when  the  table-lands  do  nut 
contain  a blade  of  grass.  Those  districts  which  arc  conti- 
guous to  the  della  of  the  Orinoco  are  covered  with  fresh 
grassall  the  year  round,  but  those  w hich  approach  tlie  table- 
lands arc  generally  dried  up  for  a few  months  in  the  year. 

The  T\ivlf-hnd*,  called  in  the  countrj’  Mesas,  constitute 
a peculiar  and  well-marked  feature  in  this  part  of  Vene- 
zuela. They  l)cgin  on  the  cast,  at  the  southern  base  of 
the  mountain-system  of  the  Bergantin,  and  they  attain 
their  highest  elevation  in  the  Mesa  de  Urica,  wliose  sur- 
face is  1300  feet  above  the  sea-level.  From  this  Me&a  the 
high  ground  extends  south-south-west,  and  widens  con- 
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ttdcr&bly  in  the  large  Mesa  de  Guampa,  which  however  is 
only  868  feet  above  the  sea'leve),  and  about  560  feet  above 
the  lower  grounda  which  He  to  the  south  and  north  of  it. 
It  contains  the  source  of  most  of  the  branches  of  the  river 
Unare.  West  of  this  river  the  table*1ands,  or  high  grounds, 
continue  westward  to  the  river  Orituco,  where  they  join 
the  southern  ridge  of  the  coast*mnge.  These  last-men* 
tioned  table-lands  are  from  560  to  860  feet  above  the  sca- 
Jevel.  Towards  the  north  this  high  ground  descends  rather 
rapidly  to  the  lower  plain,  which  extends  along  the  Carib- 
bean ^a.  This  descent  occurs  somewhat  south  of  the 
parallel  of  the  town  of  Ani^a.  On  the  south  the  descent 
18  imperceptible.  The  sur&oc  of  the  Mesas  is  quite  level, 
and  the  soil  consists  chie%  of  sand,  which  in  many  places 
is  mixed  with  chalk.  This  soil  is  unproductive,  and  the 
vegetation  even  in  the  rainy  season  is  limited  to  a few  hardy 
groates  covered  with  a kind  of  hair,  which  afford  indiffe- 
rent pasture.  The  rains,  which  tall  in  abundance  from 
April  to  July,  do  not  impart  to  it  fertility,  but  they 
quickly  And  their  way  through  the  upper  layers  of  the 
soil,  until  they  meet  an  argillaceous  chalk,  where  they 
collect  and  fonn  springs  and  rivulets.  Thus  these  high 
grounds,  in  which  the  traveller  must  perish  of  thirst  if 
he  is  not  provided  with  water,  give  origin  to  ahimdred 
rivers,  which  run  south  to  the  Orinoco,  east  to  the  Gulf 
of  Paria,  and  north  to  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The  rivers 
running  southward  are  deep  and  have  alwa>'s  a great 
volume  of  water,  because  they  run  between  the  offsets  of 
the  ta.ble-Iand,  from  whidi  they  receive  an  abundant 
supply' . But  those  which  run  to  the  north  soon  leave  the 
tablelands  and  enter  an  arid  and  much  lower  plain,  where 
their  waters  are  soon  exhausted.  Thus  only  two  of  the 
last  clau  of  rivers,  the  Neveri  and  Unare,  are  navigable  for 
some  distance  all  the  year  round,  whilst  those  which  join 
the  Orinoco  may  be  navigated  to  a great  distance  from 
their  mouth  at  all  times.  The  valleys  with  which  this 
southern  slope  of  the  table-lands  is  furrowed  contain  tracts 
fit  for  cultivation,  which  however  have  yet  been  turned 
to  little  acctmnt.  The  country  between  the  table-land 
and  the  Caribbean  Sea  extends  about  60  miles  from 
north  to  south,  and  is  a level  plain,  which,  at  a short  dis- 
tance from  the  sea,  rises  to  about  150  feet  with  a rather 
steep  ascent,  and  then  stretches  out  towards  the  table-lands, 
rising  gradually  and  attaining  about  560  feet  where  it 
reaches  their  base.  It  is  chiefly  covered  with  grass,  but 
there  occur  many  tracts  covered  w ith  oals  and  some 
palms.  A kind  of  lily  spresds  over  extensive  tracts,  and  it 
IS  supposed  that  all  tne  parts  covered  with  this  plant  were 
formerly  cultivated  by  the  Indians.  At  present  the  whole 
is  only  used  as  pasture  for  cattle.  The  soil  is  sandv,  and 
quickly  absorbs  the  water  which  is  brought  down  by  the 
nvers  from  the  table-land,  but  it  does  not  acquire  any 
great  fertility.  Only  near  the  declivity,  not  far  from  the 
coast,  a few  tracts  are  cultivated.  Tlie  principal  objects  of 
agriculture  cotton,  cacao,  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco,  and 
several  tropical  roots  and  fruits.  On  tto  plain  the  mins 
nre  abundant  from  May  to  October,  and  in  November  and 
December  there  are  frequent  showers. 

The  most  uneven  portion  of  the  cattle-pluns  is  that 
wliich  extends  on  the  south  side  of  the  coast-range,  and 
lies  west  of  the  river  Orituco,  reaching  to  the  banks 
of  the  Porluguesa.  The  country*  along  the  southern  base 
of  the  coast-range,  and  as  far  south  as  the  Galera  de  San 
Carlos,  is  covered  with  low  hills,  resembling  the  waves  of 
the  ocean  when  agitated  by  a gale ; they  are  ovei^own 
with  coarse  jnass.  South  of  the  Galera  de  San  Carlos 
occur  severallow  rocky  ridges,  which  run  parallel  to  (he 
Galera,  and  are  very  regular.  The  tracts  between  them  are 
level,  and  covered  with  coarse  grass.  South  of  this  tract 
the  country  continues  to  be  uneven,  as  there  are  several 
small  Mesas  composed  of  rocks,  ami  numerous  places  over- 
grown with  bushes,  among  which  are  also  some  ]>alm- 
gToves.  The  level  grassy-plaina  are  few,  and  not  of 
great  extent.  On  the  jfoutitt'ni  eil^e  of  this  uneven  part 
of  the  plain  are  several  iMtlnted  hill»),  which  arc  surrounded 
by  exteruive  nluin^  covere<l  with  f.nc  grass:  these  plains 
may  be  coruiuered  as  (he  commencement  of  the  immense 
savannas  which  extend  southwaul.  The  dividing  line  be- 
tween these  two  regions  may  hu  marketl  by  a line  drawn 
from  Caliihozo  on  the  east  to  El  Haul  on  tfic  west,  nearly 
100  mile?*  distant  from  the  southertj  ridge  of  the  coast-range. 

South'Wisi  of  the  uneven  tvaet  just  mentioned  ore  the 
Plains  of  Barinas  ^ arinas),  which  a:a  considered  the  most 
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fertile  part  of  the  great  plain,  and  the  best-adapted  for  cub 
tivalion.  These  plains  extend  along  the  base  of  the  Andes 
from  the  Rio  Portuguesa  to  the  Rio  Sarare  and  Apurc,  a 
distance  of  more  than  ISO  miles,  and  arc  from  60  to  80 
miles  wide.  The  mountains  terminate  abruptly  on  tho 
plain.  From  their  base  a very  gentle  slope  descends  in  a 
south-eastern  direction  towards  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Por- 
tuguesa and  Apure.  This  slope  is  furrowed  by  numerous 
large  riveia,  winch  descend  from  the  mountains  and  drain 
the  plain,  running  nearly  parallel  to  one  another.  As  they 
have  a great  volume  of  water,  and  an  inconsiderable  fall, 
they  are  navigable  nearly  to  the  base  of  the  mo'untains. 
During  the  rains  however  they  inundate  a considerable 
portion  of  the  plain.  The  Apurc.  into  which  most  of  tho 
riven  of  this  region  fall,  attains  such  a height  soon  anev 
the  commencement  of  the  rainy  season,  th^  it  is  above 
that  of  its  affluents,  and  thus  these  rivers  cannot  diHctmrge 
their  immense  volume  of  water,  which  then  begins  to  flow 
backward,  and  to  inundate  the  central  parts  of  the  tract 
which  He  between  the  rivers ; for  these  parts  are  the  lowest, 
those  along  the  banks  being  several  feet  higher,  and  not 
subject  to  inundation.  These  high  banks  are  also  the  only 
parts  of  the  plain  which  are  covered  with  woods,  and  w hich 
contain  tracts  fit  for  cultivation.  Numerous  hamlets  nml 
single  farm-houses  are  built  on  these  higher  grounds,  where 
maize,  yucca,  and  plantains  are  extensively  grown:  the 
lower  parts,  which  are  subject  to  inundation,  serve  ns  pas- 
ture-grounds when  they  are  dry;  for  the  inund.atioiis  do 
not  continue  for  the  whole  rainy  season.  As  soon  ns  ilio 
water  of  the  Apure  begins  to  fall,  the  inundated  tracts 
begin  to  be  free  from  water.  Tlicse  tracts  are  quite  desti- 
tute of  trees,  with  the  exception  of  a few  palms.  In  tho 
most  depressed  places  some  extenuve  lakes  arc  found  after 
the  termination  of  the  rainy  season,  but  they  get  dry 
towards  the  end  of  the  dry  season,  and  produce  pasture 
when  the  grass  of  the  more  elevated  parts  is  withered. 
This  plain  is  stated  to  increase  very  rapidly  in  population, 
on  account  of  its  fertility,  the  great  quantity  of  fish  in 
the  rivers,  and  the  great  advantage  of  disposing  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  industiT  by  means  of  the  navigaule  rivers. 

Between  the  Kio  Apure  and  tho  Rio  Met^  both  affluents 
of  the  Orinoco  from  the  west,  are  the  Plains  or  Llanos  of 
Apure.  Tliey  contain  the  lowest  portion  of  the  Cattle- 
Plains.  The  lowest  tract  is  only  224  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  though  more  than  500  miles  distant  from  that 
part  of  the  ocean  to  which  its  waters  descend.  The  more 
elevated  or  western  disUicts  are  about  300  feet  higher. 
This  plfun  is  so  level,  (hat  the  current  of  tho  Apure 
and  Meta  U imperceptible,  and  a strong  eastern  gale, 
or  the  least  rise  in  the  Orinoco,  causes  their  waters  to 
flow  back.  No  rock,  no  stone,  not  even  a pebble  is  seen 
in  these  plains,  'fhe  soil  consists  of  a mixture  of  sand  and 
chalk.  It  is  covered  with  grass,  but  entirely  destitute  of 
trees  and  bushes,  except  a few  scattered  groves.  The  gross 
is  very  nourishing,  and  lat^e  numbers  of  cattle,  horses,  and 
mules  always  find  pasture.  On  the  banks  of  the  rivers  in 
a few  places  are  thickets  of  low  buslies,  but  generally  these 
places  also  are  without  wood.  In  other  places  there  are 
canc-beds.  The  only  inequalities  of  the  surface  are  some 
hills,  mainly  of  sand,  which  rise  a few  yards  above  the  com- 
mon level,  and  some  slightly  elevated  grounds  called  banks. 
These  banks  are  hardly  perceptible,  but  are  of  great  import- 
ance to  the  inhabitants,as  they  are  not  subject  to  inundation, 
and  consequently  afford  places  for  building,  and  pasture 
fur  the  cattle  when  the  lower  parts  of  the  plain  are  covered 
with  water.  In  tlie  dry  season  this  plain  is  one  immen&e 
pasture-ground.  An  easterly  >vind  then  blows  continually, 
increasing  in  force  to  noon,  and  diminishing  gradually  as  the 
sun  declines.  As  these  winds  pass  over  the  heated  plains 
of  the  Mesas,  they  are  very  hot,  and  bring  with  them  clouds 
of  sand.  From  the  beginning  of  December  to  the  end  of 
February  the  sky  is  uways  clear;  but  at  (he  end  of 
Fcbruaiy  or  early  in  March  the  air  begins  to  be  hazy, 
and  the  easterly  wind  is  frequently  interrupted  by  calms. 
At  the  end  of  March  thunder-storms  are  observed  in 
the  south,  and  the  wind  frequently  turns  to  the  west 
ami  south-west,  and  then  the  sky  is  covered  with  a 
black  veil  and  dense  vapours.  The  rains  also  commence 
and  continue  till  the  month  of  July  or  August.  Tlio 
waters  of  (he  rivers  begin  to  rise,  and  in  a few  days  their 
beds  are  insufficient  to  hold  the  largo  volumes  which 
descend  into  them,  and  the  country  is  inundated.  Thu, 
tract  on  both  sides  of  tho  lower  Apure  then  resemble*. 
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the  Delta  oi'  Eg}'pt.  The  whole  plain  ic  an  imraonse  lake, 
in  which  the  banks  appear  like  islaml:).  There  is  a tract 
more  than  100  miles  in  length,  and  I'rom  1*>  to  20  miles 
wide,  on  which  the  water  ia  from  10  to  12  feet  deep,  and 
though  it  is  nut  so  deep  in  other  places,  it  roav  be  traversed 
by  large  barges.  The  lowest  of  the  pfains  of  Apure 
may  marked  bv  a line  drawn  from  San  Fernando  de 
Apure  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Capanaparo,  from  which 
it  extend  eastward  lietween  the  rivers  to  the  banks  of  the 
Orinoco.  Farther  west  the  inundations  are  not  so  general, 
and  the  banks  of  the  rivers  are  in  some  places  above 
the  reacli  of  the  waters.  There  are  numerous  lakes  in 
these  plains,  and  some  of  considerable  extent,  but  moat 
of  tliem  dry  up  before  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season. 

South  ol  the  Uio  Meta  begins  the  tf-'ood^  Hfginn,  which 
extends  southwonJ  to  the  limits  of  Brati),  and  lisay  be  con- 
sidered as  the  northern  portion  of  that  immense  iorest 
which  occupies  South  America  on  l>olh  sides  of  the  equa- 
tor. It  w very  imjierfectly  known,  except  along  the  banks 
of  the  Orinoco,  as  no  agricultural  establishments  have  been 
formed  by  the  descendants  of  Europeans  in  these  parts, 
except  in  a few  isolated  places  on  the  banks  of  the 
Orinoco.  In  their  prc'sent  state  these  forests  can  only  he  | 
entered  by  means  of  the  rivers  which,  descending  from  the  ! 
Eastern  Andes  of  New  Qranada.  traverse  them  in  their 
course  to  tiie  Orinoco.  The  forests  do  not  appear  to  cover 
the  whole  surface,  but  are  iiitersiierhed  with  wo<xttess 
grassy  tracts  of  moderate  extent.  Tne  suri'ace  of  the  plain 
IS  not  level,  but  there  are  rocks  rising  a fkw  hundrerl  feet 
above  the  general  level,  which  sonudimi's  seem  to  con- 
stitute small  systems  of  hills,  'fhe  vigorous  growih  of  the 
trees  of  these  forests,  and  their  great  variety,  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  this  tract  possesses  extraordinary  fertility.  At 
present  the  life  of  man  in  these  solitudes  is  rendered  nearly 
irumpportahlc  by  the  immense  swarms  of  mosquitoes  and 
otiier  tormenting  insects,  more  than  by  the  Jaguaia  and 
poisonous  serpents  which  inhabit  the  forests,  and  the 
alliirators  which  infest  nearly  all  its  rivers.  In  the  southern 
districts  of  this  region  is  the'Hio  Caaiquiare.  or  that  branch 
of  the  Orinoco  which  separates  iVom  the  river  soon  after  it 
issues  from  the  mountains,  and  running  south  by  west  joins 
tlie  Rio  Negro  or  Guainla,  an  affluent  of  the  Amaxons. 
[Amazon,  vol.  i.,  p.  417.] 

That  portion  of  Venezuela  which  lies  east  of  the  Rio 
Orinoco  and  north  of  the  Pacamima  ridge  is  mostly 
occupied  bv  the  Parime  Mountains  and  their  offsets. 
[Pariur  KfouNTAiNi.]  The  greater  part  of  this  immense 
tract,  which  comprehends  more  than  one-third  of  the  terri- 
tories of  the  republic,  is  entirely  unknown,  as  the  interior 
has  been  traversed  only  by  a few  adventurers,  who  followed 
the  course  of  the  large  nvers  in  search  of  the  famous  K] 
Dorado.  Thev  found  nearly  the  whole  covered  with  an 
interminable  forest  of  tall  trees,  amidst  which  rocky  masses 
frequently  rose  in  fkntastio  forms.  A few  tribes  of  abori- 
gines inhabited  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  lived  mostly 
on  the  produce  of  their  fisheries  and  a few  wild  fruits. 
They  conaistsd  frei^uently  only  of  a small  number  of  fami- 
lies. The  country  adjacent  to  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco 
river  however  was  more  populous,  and  in  these  places  the 
Capuchin  monks  established  some  missions.  Though  in  some 
places  the  ridges  of  the  Parime  Mountains  approach  the 
river,  in  general  they  remain  at  a coiisideraule  distance 
from  its  banks;  and  this  intermediate  space  is  generally 
an  uneven  plain,  on  which  a considerable  number  of  rocks 
rise  to  a moiiemtc  elevation.  These  rocks  are  wood<*d.  but 
the  lower  grounds  are  generally  destitute  of  trees,  and  fre- 
quently also  of  bushes.  Above  the  rapids  of  Atures  the  tracts 
which  are  subject  to  inundation  during  the  rise  of  the 
Orinoco  are  not  numerous,  and  usually  of  small  extent ; 
out  farther  down  on  Ixith  sides  of  the  river,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a few  places,  they  are  skirted  by  a low  ground 
which  is  annually  inundated.  It  varies  from  half  a mile  to 
three  miles  in  width.  As  even  at  present  the  number  of 
agricultural  establishments  erected  by  the  whites  is  very 
amall,  and  as  they  occur  only  at  distances  of  many  miles 
from  one  anoiher,  and  consist  only  of  two  or  three  families. 
It  is  evident  that  the  productive 'powers  of  this  region  arc 
almost  entirely  unknown.  Only  the  district  of  Upata  forms 
an  exception.  It  lies  wuth  of  the  delta  of  the  Orinoco, 
and  extends  from  the  river Caroni  on  the  west  to  the  Sierra 
ltnataca,tbe  most  maritime  ridge  of  the  Parime  Mountains 
on  the  east-,  and  partly  over  the  ridge.  It  is  a table-land, 
vrhoae  aurface  is  1400  feel  above  the  sea-levcl,  and  whose 


northern  declivity  approachca  the  Orinoco  within  a few 
miles.  The  surface  ot  this  table-land  is  very  uneven,  and 
presents  a quick  »uuce.s«on  of  small  grassy  savannas,  well- 
wooded  isolated  rocks  and  hills,  and  delightful  vallers. 
The  ferlilily  of  this  tract,  in  many  parta,  is  said  to  oc 
liardly  inferior  to  that  of  the  Vales  of  A/agua.  Its  eleva- 
tion above  the  sea-level,  the  easterly  wind  which  blows 
nearly  all  the  year  round  without  interruption,  and  brings 
from  the  sea,  which  is  at  a short  distance  from  the  table- 
land, an  air  loaded  with  humid  vapours,  renderthe  climate 
lem  hot  and  lets  dry  than  that  of  other  parts  of  the  republic, 
and  preserve  the  vertUire  of  its  savannas.  Thus  this  tract 
is  no  lest  fit  for  rearing  cattle  Hum  for  cultivation.  The 
articles  which  arc  cultivated  most  successfully  arc  coffee, 
cacao,  cotton,  sugar,  indigo,  and  all  the  roots  and  fnuU 
which  grow  between  the  tropics,  in  these  parts  also  the 
eascarilla  is  collected  in  great  quantities. 

i/ir  ers.— -Veneiucla  is  well  walcrotl,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Mesas  and  that  tract  of  the  coast  which  extends 
from  the  town  of  Cumarebo  westward  to  the  Gulf  of  Vene- 
zuela. The  number  of  rivers  is  \ery  great,  and  that  of  the 
navigable  riven  considemble.  The  greater  part  of  them 
join  the  Orinoco,  which  runs  al>out  1470  miles,  and  is 
navigable  for  1380  miles  from  its  mouth,  llie  obstacles 
to  niivigation  in  this  river  are  noticed  elsewhere.  [Ori- 
noco, vol.  xvii..  p.  16.]  Of  the  rivers  joining  it  from  the 
west,  the  Intrida  fiuws  424  miles,  and  is  navigable  for  396 
miles;  the  Guaviaro  flows  more  than  800  miles,  and  is 
navigable  for  550  ; and  the  Meta  flows  also  more  than  BOO 
miles,  and  is  navigable  for  580  miles.  As  these  rivers  run 
through  c.ountries  which  are  nearly  uninhabited,  no  advan- 
tage IS  taken  of  their  navigable  capacities.  Farther  north 
the  Orinoco  is  Joined  by  the  Apure,  which  is  more  navi- 
gated than  the  other  rivew  of  the  re^blic.  especially 
its  two  brandies,  the  San  Domingo  ana  the  Portuguem. 
The  Apure  flows  736  miles,  ami  is  navigable  lor  660  miles ; 
the  Portuguesa  runs  330,  and  is  navigable  for  227  miles 
from  its  mouth.  The  San  Domingo,  by  means  of  which 
the  agricultural  produce  of  the  province  of  Barinas  is  sent 
to  Angostura,  runs  230  miles,  and  becomes  navigable  at 
Tonmo,  about  100  miles  from  the  place  where  this  affluent 
of  the  Apure  joins  its  principal  river.  The  rivers  which 
fall  into  the  Orinoco  from  the  cast  descend  from  the 
Parime  Mountains,  and  preserve  the  characteristic  of  all 
the  rivers  originating  in  that  mountain-sj'stcm,  being  im- 
peded in  their  course  by  cataracts  and  rapids.  The  largest 
are  the  Caum,  which  flows  000  miles,  and  is  navigable  for 
400  miles  from  its  mouth  ; and  the  tJaront,  which  nows  038 
miles,  and  is  navigable  for  660  miles.  TTie  navigation  of 
these  two  rivers  is  interrupted  at  several  places  by  cataracts. 

The  southern  portion  of  Venezuela  is  drained  by  the 
Rio  Negro,  which  in  its  upper  course  is  called  Guiunla. 
It  is  Joined  from  the  north  by  the  Caaiquiare,  a branch  of 
the  Orinoco,  which  connects  the  Rio  Orinoco  with  the 
Rio  Amazona.s.  This  natural  channel  is  248  miles  long, 
in  general  30  feet  deep,  and  on  the  average  about  4^V 
yards  wide.  It  is  navigable,  as  well  as  the  Hio  Negro, 
as  far  as  it  drains  the  territories  of  the  republic ; but  lower 
down  in  Brazil  the  navigation  is  interrupted  by  numerous 
rapids  and  small  cataracts. 

One  of  the  principal  affluents  of  the  Essequibo,  the  Cu- 
yooni.  rises  In  Venezuela.  It  flows  020  miles,  of  which 
450  arc  navigable  ; but  only  the  upper  portion  of  this  river 
lielongs  to  the  republic  : tne  greater  part  of  the  country 
drain^  by  it  and  its  affluent  the  Masaroony  is  claimed 
by  the  British  as  belonging  to  the  colony  of  I)emfrara. 

The  rivers  which  fall  into  the  sea  witnin  the  territory  of 
the  republic  without  joining  Iho  Orinoco,  Kio  Negro,  or 
Essequibo,  have  a comparatively  short  counic.  A few  of 
them  however  are  navigated,  as  the  Guampiche,  which 
rises  in  the  mountain-system  of  the  Hergantin,  ami  falls 
into  the  Gulf  of  Paria.  It  runs  alKmt  It*)  miles,  of  which 
more  than  7l>  are  navigable.  The  Neveri,  on  which  the 
town  of  Barcelona  is  built,  rises  in  Mount  Turumujuire.nins 
about  60  miles,  and  is  navigable  for  small  boats  for  4U 
miles,  and  for  larger  boat.s  18  niilcx.  TTie  Unorc,  riring 
in  the  Mesas,  flows  about  17t)  miles,  and  is  nav  igable  for 
90  miles.  The  Tin,  which  drain>>  the  principal  valley  of 
the  coast-mnge,  flows  190  miles,  and  is  navigalile  for  more 
than  80  miles.  The  largest  of  the  rivers  falling  into  tho 
Caribbean  Sea  is  the  Tocuyo,  which  rises  on  the  northern 
dccliirify  of  the  Paramos  of  Niguitao  and  of  Rosas,  and 
falls  into  the  Golfo  Triste  after  a course  of  330  miles,  of 
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Miioh  more  than  160  are  navigable.  The  largeet  of  the 
V navigable  rivers  (ialUng  into  the  lake  of  Maracaibo  have 
been  noticed. 

CfinKUe.— With  respect  to  climate,  Venecuela  U divided 
by  the  natives  into  three  sones,  called  Tierras  Calidas,  Tern- 
pladas,  and  Frias.  Hot  countries  tierras  calidas)  are  ail 
those  which  do  not  rue  more  than  fllOO  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  in  which  onl^  tropical  plants  and  fruits  succeed.  The 
temperate  countries  (tierras  templadas)  are  between  3DU0 
and  70QU  feet  above  the  lea : the  affricuUura]  productions 
of  Europe  succeed  beet  in  them.  The  cold  countries  <^tier> 
ras  Arias  (are  those  which,  from  7000  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
rise  to  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  de  Merida 
(15,340  feet),  140  feet  above  the  mow-line  (15,300  feet>. 
This  cold  region  is  uninhabited,  not  so  much  on  account 
of  the  cold  as  the  strong  wind  which  always  blows  in  these 
upper  redons,  and  of  the  thick  fogs  with  which  it  is  almost 
continually  covered.  But  the  cold  co«mtries  occupy  only 
an  area  of  about  2000  sauare  miles,  while  the  extent  of  the 
temperate  countries  probably  doe«  not  exceed  5000  square 
miles,  so  that  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  country  (30,000  . 
square  mileS;  has  a hot  climate.  I 

In  Venetneia,  as  in  other  countries  between  the  tropics, 
the  year  is  divided  into  two  seasons,  the  wet  and  the  dry 
season.  The  wet  season  U called  the  winter,  though  the 
hent  is  then  greatest,  as  the  sun  passes  twice  over  the 
senith ; whilst  during  the  dry  season,  which  is  called  the 
summer,  the  sun  is  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  The 
north-east  trade-vrind,  which  properly  blows  the  whole 

J'ear  round  in  (his  country,  is  modthed  in  its  direction  and 
oroe  by  these  seaaoni.  As  soon  as  the  sun  crosses  the 
equator,  the  wind  passes  to  the  south  of  east,  and  the  rains 
begin,  accompaui<ra  by  thunder-storms.  The  rains  are 
generally  abundant  and  continual,  though  there  occur  a 
few  clays  in  which  not  a drop  falls.  By  an  approximative 
estimate  it  has  been  found  that,  on  an  average,  it  rains 
three  hours  every  day.  generally  towards  evening,  and  at 
many  places  in  the  night.  There  occurs  however  an 
interval,  either  before  or  aller  midsummer,  when  it  dues 
not  rain  for  a whole  month.  This  season  is  called  the 
Uttle  Summer  of  St.  John,  llie  dry  season,  or  summer, 
begins  when  the  sun  has  entered  the  Kouthem  hemisphere. 
The  wind  then  passes  to  the  north-east ; but  it  mows 
someiimes  very  fresh  from  north  or  north-west,  especially 
in  November  and  December.  During  this  season  no  rain 
falls  except  along  the  northern  coast,  especially  in  the 
tract  between  the  coast-range  and  the  Bergantin  Moun- 
tains ; but  these  lains  are  not  abundant,  and  do  not  extend 
far  from  the  sea.  Tliey  are  called  Nortes.  In  the  dry 
season  the  trade-winds  begin  to  blow  between  9 and  10 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  increase  in  force  as  the  sun 
rises  higher:  and  when  it  reaches  the  meridian,  they  re- 
semble a gale ; but  with  the  progrett  of  the  sun  they  de- 
crease, and  cease  when  it  sets.  The  winds  are  succeeded  by 
n calm,  which  extends  to  a considerable  distance  into  the 
sea.  and  is  replaced  by  a land-wind,  which  sets  in  before 
midnight  and  continues  to  sunrise,  when  it  dies  away  by 
degrees.  Between  this  land-wind  MermI  < and  the  setting 
in  of  the  regular  trade-wind  a complete  calm  of  two  or 
three  hours  is  experienced.  This  change  of  the  wind  takes 
place  every  day.  except  when  the  wind  blows  with  force 
from  the  nortli  or  south.  The  northern  winds  are  expe- 
rienced from  October  to  March,  and  the  southern  blow  in 
July,  August,  and  September,  in  which  months  the  greatest 
quantity  of  rain  falls. 

This  genera)  order  of  the  seasons  is  subject  to  nitmeroui 
modiftcations  in  several  pails  of  (he  country.  The  most 
exteniive  of  those  modiiicaiions  is  obsened  on  the  coast 
of  the  Atlantic,  where  no  land-winds  are  exjKrioncetl,  an(l 
the  trade-wind  blows  all  the  year  round,  changing  however 
sfmiewhat  its  direction.  In  the  first  three  months  it  varies 
between  north  and  east-north-east,  and  the  sky  U serene. 
In  the  following  three  montlis  it  bloivs  from  east  or  south- 
east; and  from  July  to  September,  both  included,  from 
the  south  or  south-east ; but  it  is  frequently  interrupted  by 
calms,  or  strong  gales  blowing  in  gtists  and  accompanied 
by  moderate  nuns.  Prom  October  to  December  the  rains 
are  abundant,  and  the  sky  is  continually  covered  with 
clouds,  and  the  winds  more  variable  than  in  other  seasons. 
In  the  dr>’  season,  from  January  to  March,  the  heat  is 
greatest ; but  in  the  wet.  from  July  to  December,  it  is 
more  continuous,  and  frequently  accompanied  by  heavy 
thunder-storms. 


Tha  rains  are  heaviest  in  the  extensive  forests  of  the 
southern  districta.  It  is  probable  that  there  they  amount 
annuallv  to  between  9U  and  lOU  inches.  The  rain  which 
descends  on  this  tract  in  one  day  frequently  exceeds  what 
falls  in  a whole  week  in  the  southern  countries  of  Europe 
during  the  most  rainy  period  of  the  year.  In  Uie  lower 
grassy  plains  the  annual  quantity  of  rain  varies  between 
70  and  80  inchea,  but  on  the  average  it  is  lees.  Along  the 
coast  the  rains  are  scanty,  where  the  mountain-rangea 
approach  the  sea,  except  along  the  Oolfo  Triste,  between 
I^erto  Cabello  and  Citmare^.  where  (hey  are  heavy. 
Ihe  rains  however  are  rether  abundant  where  the  country 
along  the  tea  is  low,  and  only  backed  1^  table-land,  as 
between  Barcelona  and  the  mouth  of  the  Kio  Tui.  In  the 
higher  region  of  the  Andes  the  rain  is  not  heavy,  but  it  is 
almost  continual  all  the  year  round,  especially  alter  sun- 
rise. On  the  paramos,  or  mountains  more  than  10,000  feet 
above  the  itea4evei,  it  snows  and  hails  frequently,  and  the 
air  is  always  charged  with  a thick  fog,  whicK  however 
generally  disappears  at  midnight,  but  returns  at  sunrise. 

Respecting  the  heal  experienced  in  (he  diiferent  parts 
of  the  republii:,  it  fonud  that  on  the  coast  the  mean 
annual  tempciaturc  vimcs  bet%vccM  71^®  and  80®,  the  former 
beinj^  the  amount  «(  Puerto  Cabello,  and  the  second  at  La 
Guaira;  at  (lie  last-inentiom'd  pl.^c<?  tlie  range  of  the 
thermometer  is  only  10®,  betwen  80'  and  90*,  but  at 
Puerto  Cabello  10'*,  between  70“  and  In  the  ele- 

vated vallcyy  of  the  mt)imiain-ratigc!i  the  beat  is  less, 
according  tu  their  eievation  above  tlu*  sea-level.  At 
Caracas,  which  iii  more  (lutn  20CX)  feet  above  it,  the 
mean  annuo)  temperature  is  only  (J7®,  exceeding  that  of 
London  by  lew  tiian  17%  and  Uie  Uiennometer  ranges 
between  62®  and  72^.  Tbe  greatest  heat  is  experienced 
in  the  t.'attle-Plains.  On  the  table-lands  the  thermometer 
ranges  between  83®  and  95®,  and  the  mean  annua)  heat 
is  83®,  or  greater  than  that  of  the  equator  at  the  s«a-leve). 
It  is  a fkw  degrees  less  on  the  sloping  countries  between 
the  table-lands  and  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  but  greater 
in  the  low  level  tract  which  currounds  the  lower  course  of 
the  Rio  Apure,  where  the  mean  annual  heat  is  91®,  and  the 
thermometer  ranges  between  8(i®  and  96®.  In  this  tract  the 
heat  is  intolerable  during  the  dry  season,  as  the  north- 
easterly wind  passes  over  the  strongly  heated  surface  of  the 
table-land  before  it  arrives  at  the  low*  plains  of  the  Apure, 
and  thus  the  air  feels  as  if  it  came  from  an  oven.  The  heated 
sand,  which  is  suspended  in  the  air,  and  carried  forward 
by  whirlwinds,  renders  it  still  more  disagreeable  to  (he 
feelings.  The  heat  is  much  less  in  those  parts  which 
are  covered  with  forests : there  the  mean  temperature  ia 
only  about  77®,  and  the  thermometer  ranges  between  73® 
and  82®;  but  these  districts  are  veiy  unwholesome  on 
account  of  the  soil  being  covered  with  a thick  layer  of 
vegetation  in  a state  of  decay.  On  the  table-land  of 
Vpata  the  heat  is  perhaps  somew  hat  greater  than  in  the 
region  of  the  forests,  but  this  part  of  the  country  is  healthy. 

Pfw**cri>>n#.— Codawi  gives  a lisd  of  the  useful  plants 
which  grow  in  Veneiuela.  The  number  of  those  which  are 
cultivated  exceeds  IHO : there  are  also  &10  kinds  of  trees 
and  shnibs,  whose  wood  is  used  for  domestic  purposes,  36 
plants  yielding  gums  and  resins,  and  4.5  which  produce 
medical  drugs.  The  articles  of  cultivation  which  are 
grown  for  exportation  are  cotton,  indigo,  cacao,  coft'ee, 
sugar,  tobacco,  and  cocoa-nuts.  Cotton  is  grown  chiefly 
in  the  valleys  of  the  coast-range,  and  in  the  countiy 
adjacent  to  it  on  the  south,  and  also  in  Barinas;  some  is 
also  grown  in  the  valleys  of  the  Bergantin  Mountains. 
Indigo,  which  was  once  the  most  impoifaiit  object  of 
cultivation,  is  much  neglected,  and  cotton,  coffee,  and  sugar 
Iteve  taken  its  place ; but  indiro  is  still  grown  in  seme 
places  within  the  coast-range.  Tnc  cacao  of  Caracas  it 
Known  as  the  best,  and  its  cultivation  is  increasing  in  the 
valleys  of  the  coast-range  and  of  the  BerCTntin,  and  in  the 
plains  of  Barinas.  The  cultivation  of  cofree  is  more  on  the 
increase  than  any  other  object  of  agriculture : in  the 
valleys  of  the  eoast-rangc,  on  the  declivities  of  the  Andcti 
and  m the  plains  of  Varinas,  it  is  grown  on  a large  scale. 
The  plantations  of  sugar  are  much  less  extenave : nearly 
all  of  them  are  in  the  valleys  of  the  coast-range,  especially 
in  the  voles  of  Aragua.  The  cocoa-palm  is  met  with 
to  the  height  of  700  feet,  and  yields  valuable  articles  of  ex- 
port since  the  palm-oil  is  used  for  candles.  The  tobacco  of 
this  country  is  of  the  best  quality,  and  grows  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Bergantin.  the  declivities  cn  the  Andes,  and  (he  plaint 
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of  Utapft  and  Varinaa.  The  tobacco  of  Varinaa  U%vell 
known  in  Eviropc.  but  that  of  Cumanacoa  in  the  Ber« 
gantin  mountains  is  said  to  be  better. 

Maitc  U moat  extensively  cultivated  all  overthe  country, 
but  wheat  only  in  the  more  elevated  tracts,  especially  in 
those  which  arc  more  than  1800  feet  above  the  sea-level. 
Rice  is  grown  in  a few  places  in  the  lower  tracts,  and 
barley  only  on  the  declivity  of  the  Andes.  Millet  w on 
object  of  cultivation.  The  plantain  (muaa  paraduiaca\ 
i«  cultivated  in  all  t.he  districtis  that  are  fit  lor  agriculture, 
but  above  7000  feet  the  cultivation  cease.s  to  be  advauta- 
geous.  The  roots  which  are  cultivated  as  food  are  chiefly 
potatoes,  batatas  (coJtt'oiculu*  bataitu),  yucca  {Jatropba 
manihot],  &c.  The  cultivation  of  almost  every  kind  ot  le- 
guminous plants  is  considerable,  especially  beans,  haricots, 
lentils,  vetches,  and  garbanzas.  Melons  and  water-melons 
are  much  attended  to,  but  vegetables  aie  in  general  neg- 
lected. The  following  table  shows  the  relative  importance 
of  all  the  great  articles  of  agriculture.  It  is  founded  on 
the  crop  of  1839,  and  taken  from  Codazzi’s  work : — 


AnicU  of  CultivA*  Valu«  In 


Cocao  . . 

Plantains  . 
Maize  • . 

Y ucca  . • 

Potatoes 
Cocoa-nuts  . 
Tobacco.  . 
Cotton  . . 

Coffee  • . 


Sj«sUb  doUsr*. 

2.278,850 

1,559.811 

6,000,000 

2,712.071 

2,173.776 

aoO.OOO 

562,82-1 

525,000 

3309,371 


Artkto  nf  CnltiTn-  Vnluc  in 

tioa.  S|iaDi*h  dolUn. 

Sugar  . . . 1,376,094 

Indigo  . . • 575,000 

Wheat  . . . 1,440.000 

Hatal as,  apio.  Sec.  1,390,000 
Leguminous  vege- 
tables, rice,  mil- 
let, melons  . 1,500,000 

Total  . 25,7.52,797 


According  to  this  account  the  whole  value  of  the  agri- 
cultural produce  amounted  to  25,752,797  Spanish  dollars, 
or  rjJ-22,ai4/. 

The  number  of  fruit-trees  is  great,  but  the  cultivation  U 
little  attended  to.  Besides  the  vine,  which  succeeds  well 
in  some  of  the  higher  valleys,  the  fig,  ]>omegranate, 
orange,  lime,  and  lemon  have  been  transplanted  from 
Europe.  Some  of  the  indigenous  trees  bear  excellent 
fniits,  among  which  the  most  remarkable  are  the  Laurua 
Persea^  Annona  tquamotti,  Annona  JlwnbtjUUtafux^  Sapota 
mnmmo*a,  the  pine-apple,  and  the  tamarind. 

The  domestic  animus  constitute  one  of  the  principal 
branches  of  the  wealth  of  Venezuela.  The  large  plums 
supply  paidiire  for  cattle,  horses,  mules,  and  asses,  and  the 
number  of  these  animals  is  ver}'  great.  It  is  also  con- 
siderable in  the  other  dUtrictK,  as  the  greater  part  of  the 
country  is  uncultivated.  Sheep  and  goats  are  also 
gcnei-ajly  kept,  but  are  only  numerous  in  ttie  mountains  of 
Kirgua  and  the  hilly  tract  which  lies  north  of  them.  Pigs 
abounds  in  the  valleys  of  the  mountain-ranges  and  the 
countries  contiguous  to  them.  According  to  an  estimate 
of  Codazzi,  the  number  of  cattle  amounted  in  1839  to 
2,086,727,  that  of  sheep  and  goaU  to  1,910342,  that  of 
mules  to  30,338,  that  of  horses  to  78,164,  and  tlial  of  asses 
to  140,507 : there  were  also  362,507  hogs.  A large 
number  of  these  animals,  especially  cattle  and  horses,  ore 
annually  sent  to  Trinidad,  wnence  they  pass  to  the  other 
Antilles.  Formerly  a con-dderablc  quantity  of  jerked  beef 
was  exported,  but  this  article  has  greatly  fallen  off  since 
IblO.  Many  fowls,  turkeys,  pigeons,  ducks,  and  guinea- 
hens  are  reared,  and  also  some  geese  uid  peacocks. 

Codazzi  gives  a list  and  description  of  14  different  kinds 
cf  monkeys  and  apes  found  in  Venezuela.  Tlicy  ore  eaten 
by  the  aborigines.  Tire  carnivorous  animals  are  numerous, 
among  wliich  the  largest  are  the  jaguar,  called  in  the  country 
tiger,  the  puma,  the  ounce,  which  is  found  in  the  forests  of 
Uie  Sierra  de  Nirgua,  and  the  tiger-cat.  The  principal 
wild  animals  which  are  considered  gome  are  the  tapir,  llie 
capybora,  the  venado,  a kind  of  deer,  the  a^ti,  porcupine, 
rabbit,  and  several  kinds  of  wild-hogs.  Oliier  remarkable 
animals  are  the  sloth  and  ant-eater.  Two  kinds  of  whales, 
the  physeter  and  narwhal,  arc  frequently  met  will)  along 
tlie  northern  coast;  and  in  the  large  rivers  are  the  manati, 
and  the  tonina:  the  latter  is  a kind  of  dolphin,  which 
attuns  a length  of  9 or  10  feet.  The  birds  are  numcroxis, 
especially  those  belonging  to  the  falconidse,  ardeidte,  stri- 
giuae,  turdidtt*,  tanagridte,  picid»,  and  pittacidac  ; among 
the  loat-mentioned  the  loris  are  dUtingui&hed  by  the  beauty 
of  their  plumage.  Tltere  are  also  pelicans,  wild  geese  and 
ducks,  and  flamingoes. 

Fish  U abundant  in  the  sea,  the  rivers,  and  lakes,  and 
lagimet,  The  greatest  fishery  is  carried  ou  in  tlie  strait 


which  divides  the  peninsula  of  Araya  from  the  island  of 
Margarita,  round  the  island  of  Coche,  where  a great  quan- 
tity of  a fl.sh  called  liza  is  taken,  salted,  and  export!^  to 
all  the  ports  of  tlie  republic  and  the  West  Indies.  The 
Ailed  and  dried  eggs  of  the  fUh  are  aUo  a considerable 
article  of  commerce.  Tlie  fisheries  iu  the  lake  of  Mara- 
caibo and  the  lagune  of  Tacarigua  are  less  important. 
All  the  rivers,  but  especially  those  which  orif^nate  in  the 
Andes  and  fall  into  tne  Orinoco,  abound  in  fidi.  Among 
the  different  kinds  found  in  these  rivers  is  tl)e  electric  ccj, 
an<l  the  caribbe,  a small  Hah  which  is  very  greedy  of  ani- 
mal blood,  and  wounds  men  and  animus  that  pass  U>e 
rivers.  Two  specie.s  of  turtle  are  found  in  the  sea,  and 
much  esteemed  for  their  flesli  and  eggs.  But  the  best 
kind  is  in  the  Orinoco  and  oUier  large  rivers : it  deposits 
its  eggs  on  islands  and  sandy  tracts,  where  the  river 
turns  from  south  to  east,  lu  Aiarch  and  April  these  eggs 
are  collected,  and  luanteca  is  made  of  them,  which  is  as 
important  article  of  commerce.  Manteca  is  also  made 
from  the  fat  of  the  manati. 

The  alligator  abounds  in  tho  Orinoco,  Apurc,  and  Por- 
tuguesa,  and  is  also  found  in  several  oilier  rivers.  The 
iguana  is  eaten,  and  considered  a dainty.  The  chameleon 
is  common  in  some  parts.  There  are  tjoa-constrictors  and 
several  venomous  snakes.  Tlie  pipa  abounds  in  the  Parime 
Mountains.  Pearl-oysters  were  very  abundant  soon  after 
the  discovery  of  America  in  the  strait  between  the  penin- 
sula of  Araya  and  tlie  island  of  Margarita,  and  a very  ad- 
vantageous fisher}'  was  carried  on  iur  several  years,  but 
the  banks  were  soon  exhausted,  and  at  present  they  are 
not  regularly  fished.  Wild  bees  are  numerous  in  several 
districts,  but  the  wax  collected  is  difficult  to  bleach.  In 
the  liilly  tract  between  the  Golfo  Tristo  and  the  lake  tlie 
cochineal  insect  is  found,  but  it  is  not  turned  to  any  account. 

Venezuela  is  not  rich  in  minerals.  Gold’  U found  in 
several  places,  and  has  been  worked  in  a few  since  the 
country  has  been  settled  by  the  Spaniards,  but  the  produce 
was  so  small,  that  the  working  was  given  up  long  ago. 
Silver-ore  has  l>een  found  near  BailaJures  on  the  declivity 
of  the  Andes,  but  in  small  quantities.  Tin  is  found  near 
Barquisimeto,  and  was  worked  for  a time,  but  did  not  pay. 
Tlie  only  mines  vs  liich  arc  worked  arc  those  of  copper,  not 
far  from  San  Felipe,  at  Aroa,  wliich  yielded  in  1800  about 
1500  cwt.  They  are  at  present  in  the  liands  of  an  Englbh 
company,  which  sends  tne  ore  to  Swansea  to  be  smelted. 
They  cxjiorted  in  1837  about  70,530  lb.  of  ore.  Iron  and 
leac!  ore  occur,  but  arc  not  worked.  Coal  is  found  at 
some  places  in  the  Coast-range,  especially  in  Coro,  but  it 
bt  nut  turned  to  any  account.  A kind  of  natron  is  extracted 
from  a small  lake  on  the  southern  declivitv  of  the  Andes, 
iu  the  province  of  Merida,  wliich  is  mixed  with  tobacco. 
At  several  places  petroleum  occurs,  especially  in  the  pe- 
ninsula of  Araya.  Suit  is  produced  to  a great  amount  in 
the  salt-works  of  the  peninsulas  of  Araya  and  Paraguana, 
and  in  the  gulf  of  Maracaibo. 

Inhabitunis  and  Populuiion. — Tlie  population  consists 
of  aborigines,  of  two  foreign  nations  which  have  settled 
among  tJiem.  the  Spaniards  and  Africans,  and  of  the  off- 
spring which  has  resulted  from  the  mixture  of  these  three 
nations.  According  to  the  old  records,  it  is  evident  that 
at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  the  aborigines 
of  Venezuela  formed  above  150  tribes,  each  speaking  its  own 
dialect,  and  these  numerous  idioms  ^longed  to  eleven  or 
nt  least  six  different  languages.  The  number  of  aboriginal 
tribes  still  within  the  temtorios  of  the  republic  hardly 
exceeds  forty,  the  others  having  disappeared ; but  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  they  have  been  destroyed  by 
the  Spaniards.  A large  number  have  intermamed  with 
Spaniards  or  Africans,  or  have  so  adopted  tlieir  mode  of 
living,  that  their  descendants  probably  form  the  bulk  of 
the  mixed  race.  This  has  been  especially  the  case  wiUi 
all  the  tribes  wKicli  inhabited  the  mountain-ranges  and 
the  table-lands  between  and  south  of  those  mountains: 
for  if  the  Goajiros  and  Wairows  (.Guaraunos),  who  live  at 
the  western  and  eastern  extremity  of  the  republic,  are  ex- 
cepted, there  are  no  aboriginal  tribes  north  of  the  Orinoco 
and  Apurc  rivers.  In  most  cases  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
recognise  in  the  mixed  race  the  original  features  of 
the  aborigines ; but  at  several  places  they  liave  been 

fircMrved.  Among  them  are  chiefly  reraai'kable  the  in- 
labitants  of  the  acclivities  of  the  Andes,  who  in  their 
features  so  much  resemble  those  aborigines  who  inlubit  the 
table-lands  of  New  Granoda>  that  it  is  supposed  they  belong 
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to  th«  nation  of  the  Mufscos,  who  before  the  amval  of  the 
Spaniards  hod  establi&hed  a regular  government  there,  and 
had  advanced  nearly  as  far  in  civilization  as  the  Peruvians 
or  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico. 

The  Indians  of  pure  blood  are  dUtinmUhed  by  a large 
head,  narrotv  forehead,  lank  and  long  black  hair,  eyes  of 
laiddiing  size,  sharp  nose,  wide  mouth,  thick  lips,  and 
broad  face.  They  are  generally  copper-coloureu,  some 
very  dark,  others  almost  as  fair  as  Europeans.  Their  sta> 
turo  usually  varies  between  four  feet  and  a half  and  hve 
feet,  thougn  the  Caribbees  are  from  five  to  six  feet  high. 
They  have  little  hair  on  those  parts  of  the  body  where  it 
grows  naturally  \ but  they  are  nut  altogether  beardless. 
Their  limbs,  large  and  muscular,  have  the  appearance  of 
great  stren^h,  but  they  support  liard  labour  wiUi  difficulty.  : 
Those  tribes  must  not  bo  considered  so  low  in  civilization 
as  the  savages  of  Brazil,  or  those  of  the  northern  portion 
of  North  America.  Tliere  arc  indeed  a few  who  live  only 
on  wild  fruits,  and  the  produce  of  the  chase  aiul  their 
fishing,  and  luive  no  fixed  habitations.  But  the  greater 
part  of  them  are  acquainted  with  agriculture,  and  cultivate 
cotton,  plantains,  yucca,  batatas,  and  even  the  sugar>canc, 
or  at  least  some  of  these  articles.  They  live  in  houses, 
and  some  tribes  have  substantial  ones.  But  all  of  them  go 
nearly  naked. 

The  most  populous  of  these  tribes  are  the  Ouajiros,  who 
inhabit  the  peninsula  which  bears  their  name,  on  the 
west  of  Uie  gtrlf  of  .Maracaibo,  about  9000  in  number ; the 
M'arrows  or  Guaraiinos,  in  the  delta  of  the  Orinoco,  and 
its  neighbourhood,  about  8000  in  number;  the  Caribbees 
on  the  rivers  Cuyooni  and  Caroni,  2000  in  number  ; the 
Guaieas  on  the  banks  of  the  Cuyooni,  1800  in  number ; 
the  Maquiritorcs,  who  reside  on  the  easteni  banks  of  the 
Orinoco,  aboxe  the  rapids  of  Maypures,  3600  in  number; 
the  Guaharibos  and  Guaieas,  occupying  both  sides  of  tlie 
Orinoco,  where  the  river  issues  from  Uie  Parime  Moun- 
tains. each  consisting  of  about  1200  individuals;  the 
Avirianus  and  Etanamos,  living  withm  the  Parime  Moun- 
tains, at  some  distance  from  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Ori- 
noco, each  composed  of  about  1500  individuals ; the  I’iaroas 
living  within  lire  same  mountains  opposite  the  rapids  of 
Maypures  and  Atures,  containing  about  2000  individuals ; 
and  the  Guahibos,  who  are  established  on  the  west  side  of 
the  liio  Orinoco,  on  the  rivers  Vichada  and  Meta,  compris- 
ing .about  18UO  individuals.  The  other  tribes  are  small. 
A few  are  composed  of  less  than  200  individuals,  but  the 
larger  number  varies  between  200  and  1000.  The  whole 
aboriginal  population,  according  to  the  statement  of 
Codazzi,  consists  only  of  52.415  individuals  belonging  to 
the  independent  nations,  and  14,000  individuals  who  have 
been  subjected  to  the  whites.  Codazzi  gives  the  following 
table  of  the  different  constituents  of  the  population  : — 
Independent  tribes  ....  52,415 

Subjected  Indians  of  pure  blood  . . 14,000 

Indians  mixed  with  the  other  population, 
who  have  adopted  the  manners  of  the  other 
inhabitants,  but  preserve  tlic  characteristic 
features  of  their  race  ....  155,000 

'Whites  or  creoles,  the  descendants  of  Spa- 
niards and  foreigners  ....  260,000 
The  mixed  race,  mulattoes,  mestizos,  zambos, 

tercerones,  and  quarterones  . . . 414,151 

Negroes  or  slaves 49,782 


045,348 

Respecting  the  slaves,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  laws 
of  the  republic  forbid  the  importation  of  slaves;  and  that 
by  a law  of  the  republic  of  Columbia,  mode  in  1821,  which 
was  ratified  by  the  legislature  of  Venezuela  in  18^,  the 
ofispring  of  slaves  are  to  be  free,  so  tliat  in  about  30 
years  slavery  will  be  extinct  in  this  country. 

PolHicai  DivisiofM  and  Towns. — After  the  republic  of 
Columbia  had  been  dissolved  (1830),  that  of  V enezuela  was 
divided  into  13  provinces,  88  cantons,  and  523  parishes. 
Twelve  ixoviiices  are  on  the  continent,  and  the  thirteenth 
is  the  island  of  .Margarita. 

1.  The  PmHncs  of  A/urocafAo  comprehends  the  north- 
western districts  of  the  republic,  extending  over  the  coun- 
try that  surrounds  the  lake  of  Maracaioo.  Along  its 
western  border  is  the  Sierra  Perija,  and  in  the  southern  and 
south-eastern  districts  the  lower  parts  of  the  offsets  of  the 
Andes  and  of  the  hilly  region  of  Coro.  The  northern  dis- 
tricts have  a dry'  arid  soil  of  oodeiate  fertility,  but  this 


part  alone  is  inhabited  and  cultivated,  as  the  southern  die- 
tricts  are  covered  with  immense  swamps  and  forests,  and 
generally  uninhabited.  The  articles  of  commerce  which 
are  cultivated  are  cacao,  coffee,  and  cotton,  with  some 
sugar  and  indigo,  and  as  articles  uf  food  rice,  plantains, 
maize,  yucca,  and  some  leguminous  plants  and  roots. 
That  pak  of  the  peninsula  of  Guajiros  which  belongs  to 
Venezuela  constitutes  a part  of  this  province,  and  is  iiiha- 
bited  by  the  Guajiros,  and  a few  smaller  tribes  subject  to 
them. 

The  towm  of  Maracaibo  is  built  on  the  western  shores  of 
the  strait  which  connects  the  great  lake  with  the  Gulf  of 
Maracaibo.  It  stands  on  the  north  shore  of  a small  inlet 
which  is  about  two  miles  long  and  runs  westward  into  the 
land.  This  inlet  is  the  harbour  of  tire  town.  Tliere  are 
some  good  buildings,  but  Uie  greater  part  of  the  houses 
are  of  wood  and  thatched.  The  town  nas  a considerable 
trade,  as  it  is  the  harbour  of  the  provinces  of  Merida  and 
Trujillo,  and  also  of  several  districts  of  New  Granada,  esj>e- 
cially  those  surrounding  Cucuta,  from  which  cacao,  co^e, 
honey,  sugar,  conserves,  tobacco,  ropes,  and  some  smaller 
articles  are  brought  to  Maracaibo,  and  then  exported  by 
English,  American,  Dutch,  French,  and  Danish  vessels.  By 
the  same  way  these  provinces  ore  supplied  w ith  European 
articles  and  with  salt.  This  town  has  a college  and  some 
schools,  among  which  is  a school  of  navigation.  The  in- 
habitants of  this  region  are  rather  fond  of  a sea-faring  life. 
In  1828  they  had  346  small  vessels  for  the  transport  of 
merchandise,  and  1700  boats.  A considerable  number  of 
vessels  are  built  here,  the  forests  on  the  southern  banks  of 
the  lake  supplying  abundance  of  excellent  timber.  The 
population  is  14,(X]0.  Altagracia  is  built  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  strait,  but  several  miles  from  the  shore.  San 
Carlos  de  Zulia  stands  not  far  from  (he  southern  extre- 
mity of  the  lake,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Escalante : 
at  tliis  place  the  merchandise  sent  from  Trujillo,  Merida, 
and  Cucuta  is  embarked  for  Maracaibo. 

2.  The  Province  Coro  extends  over  Uic  hilly  r^ion 
between  the  lake  of  Maracaibo  on  the  west  and  the  Golfo 
Triste  on  the  east.  The  soil  of  more  than  one-half  of  the 
province  is  very  sandy  and  dry,  and  can  only  be  used  (or 
the  cultivation  of  cotton  and  as  pasture-ground  for  sheep 
aiKl  goats ; but  the  remainder,  which  is  more  elevated,  has 
a better  soil,  and  yields  good  crops  of  coffee,  cacao,  maize, 
yucca,  and  plantains,  with  several  leguminous  plants 
and  roots : sugar  is  only  grown  in  a few  places.  In  this 
province  alone  pulque,  or  the  spirituous  Uquor  extracted 
from  the  maguey  (Aloe  Americana),  is  made.  Along  the 
sea-coast,  and  especially  on  the  peninsula  of  Paragtiana, 
which  belongs  to  Uiis  province,  great  quantities  of  are 
made. 

Coro,  the  capital,  slandx  on  an  arid  plain,  about  two  miles 
from  the  sea  and  100  feet  above  its  level.  Very  good 
hammocks  are  made  in  tliis  town  : the  population  is  4000. 
It  carries  on  a little  trade  with  the  Duten  island  of  Curasao 
by  means  of  the  small  harbour  called  Vela  dc  Coro,  which 
is  about  seven  miles  from  the  town.  Cumarebo,  a small 
place,  about  three  miles  from  the  small  harbour  of  the 
same  name,  has  also  some  commerce. 

3.  The  Province  of  Barquieimeto  lies  south  of  Coro  and 
extends  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Sierra  du  Nirgua,  and 
over  the  most  norib-eastern  portion  of  the  Andes,  includ- 
ing the  P&ramo  de  Rosas.  It  presents  a great  variety  of 
surface  and  soil,  being  covered  with  a succession  of  valley's, 
and  ridges  of  liiJlsand  mountains,  and  containing  several 
extensive  level  tracts  at  various  elevations  above  the  sea. 
The  western  districts,  or  those  whose  drainage  runs  to  the 
lake  of  Maracaibo,  partake  of  the  dry  and  arid  soil  of  the 
province  of  Coro  ; the  central  districts  have  abundance  of 
water,  but  are  well  drained,  healthy,  fertile,  and  populous ; 
whilst  those  to  the  north-east  extending  to  the  Golfo  Triste 
are  covered  with  high  trees,  and  ore  exposed  to  inundations, 
unhedthy,  and  thinly  inhabited.  Nearly  all  the  pro- 
ductions of  Venezuela  grow  in  this  province ; and  in  some 
elevated  districts  excelTent  wheat  is  raised.  Tlie  copper- 
mines  of  Aroa  are  situated  near  the  bound^'-line  of  Coro. 
The  articles  of  commerce,  cacao,  coffee,  hides,  sugar,  and 
indigo,  are  sent  to  Puerto  Cabello  or  to  Carets,  whence 
they  are  exported ; but  the  towns  of  this  province  have  a 
considerable  commerce  with  Barinas,  w hich  province  they 
supply  with  salt,  flour,  vegetables,  fruits,  ana  some  of  the 
articles  manufactured  in  this  province,  and  receive  hides, 
cattle  and  other  Uve-etock,  clicese,  jerked  beef,  and  tal  • 
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low.  This  province  has  nnmerous  tanneries,  and  ranch 
coarse  cotton-cloth  is  made. 

Barquisimdo.  the  capital,  has  recovered  fW>m  the  effecti 
of  the  earthquake  arHl  war  [Harqi’isimeto,  vol.  ill.,  p.  4y2]. 
and  ha*  strain  a population  of  1*2.(XX>  individuals.  Tocuyo 
is  situated  in  an  devated  valley  in  that  part  of  the  province 
which  i*  best  adapted  for  the  ctiltivation  of  wheat:  it  is 
well  built.  The  inhabitants,  conai-stlnjf  of  about  10, IKK) 
individuals,  are  enter|iriarnp  and  industrious:  tliey  make 
cotton  and  woollen  stuffM,  and  tan  leather,  of  which  they 
make  boots,  shoes,  and  leathern  prdlea,  which  go  to  the 
plains.  On‘at  quantities  of  salt  from  (>oro  an*  sent  to 
Harina.s  and  its  neisrlibourhood.  In  this  town  are  a college 
and  some  elemcntarj'  schools.  Carora,  which  has  4000  in- 
habitants,  is  situated  in  the  dry  portion  of  the  province, 
and  has  some  manufactures  of  cotton  stuftk,  ana  several 
tanneries.  San  Felipe,  m the  wet  reeion  of  the  country,  is 
well  built:  the  population  is  staterl  to  be  7000.  In  its 
neighbourhood  are  the  copper-mine*  of  Aroa. 

4.  Thf  Prorincf  of  Tnijtfh  lies  between  Barquisimeto 
and  Merida,  and  extend*  over  both  declivities  of  the  Andes 
from  the  Piramo  de  Rokis  to  the  vicinity  of  Merida,  but 
the  greater  portion  of  it  lies  on  the  north-west  descent  of  the 
range,  the  arainage  of  which  runs  to  the  lake  of  Mamcail>o. 
The  most  elevated  part  is  occupied  by  several  Paramos, 
but  on  their  declivities  are  fine  well-wooded  valleys,  and 
between  them  several  plains  descending  in  gentle  slopes, 
covered  with  fine  pasture-grounds.  The  lowest  portion  of 
the  province  lies  within  the  Tierras  Calidas,  and  in  this  tract 
the  valleys  are  wider  and  of  great  fertility.  The  principal 
articles  of  agriculture  are  cacao,  coffee,  indigo,  sugar, 
wheat,  baricv,  cotton,  maire,  plantains,  potatoes,  yucca, 
and  several  Ictnds  of  l^iminous  plants.  The  commer- 
cial products  I cacao,  coffee,  conserves,  and  sugar)  are  sent 
to  Maracaibo  by  way  of  Zulia. 

Trujillo,  the  capital,  is  buiK  on  a slope  between  two 
ranges  of  high  mountains,  and  is  2744  feet  above  the 
seadevel.  In  its  vicinity  much  wheat  is  grown.  Many 
\woratod  stuffs  are  made  in  this  town,  and  also  conserves  and 
cheese.  There  are  a college  and  several  elemenlarj' schools. 
Thepopulation  is4(XlU.  The  great  road  from  Caricasand  Bar- 
quiamelo  to  Merida  arxl  New’ Granada  traverses  this  place. 

5.  The  /Vormce  q/'  Meridti  comprehends  the  reinain<Ier 
of  the  Andes  extending  to  the  boundarr  of  New  Granada, 
on  both  declivities  of  the  range.  Within  its  territories  is 
the  Sierra  Nevada  de  Menda,  the  only  summit  of  the 
Ando*  within  Wnctuela  which  rises  above  the  snow-line. 
In  soil  and  production*  it  resemble*  Trujillo.  In  some 
l>art»  tobacco  is  cultivated  on  an  extensive  scale.  It#  oora- 
mcrcial  products,  cacao,  coffee,  sugar,  indigo,  and  cotton, 
go  to  .Maracaibo  by  way  ol'Zulta.  Com  and  flour  are  sent 
io  i^rlnas  and  Apure.  It  ha*  some  commerce  with  (^heuta 
In  New  Granada. 

Merida,  the  capital,  is  huilt  on  a plain,  or  rather  table- 
land. 10  miles  long  and  3 miles  wide,  which  on  one  side 
joins  the  range  of  inountnins,  and  on  the  other  vide*  is  cn- 
rommuaHul  by  deep  valleys.  U t#  5T»1H  feel  abovelhe  sea- 
level,  and  on  the  south  of  the  town  is  the  Sierr*  Nevada. 
The  coffee  grown  in  the  vicinity  is  of  excellent  quality. 
Several  kind*  of  woollen  and  cotton  stuff*  are  made,  and 
some  are  said  to  be  equal  to  lliotie  of  Europe,  esiH'datly  the 
carpets.  There  is  a seminary  for  the  education  of  j>nests, 
a college,  and  several  schools : the  population  is  6UUU. 
The  small  town  ofGrita,  also  situated  wjthm  Uve  range  of 
the  Andes,  stands  on  a small  table-land  not  far  from 
the  bnuT»dar3'.line  of  New  Granada.  It  is  tolerably  well 
built,  and  is  traversed  by  the  road  leading  from  Menda  to 
Pamplona  in  NewGrauatla. 

6.  The  Province  (f  Hurinut  (Varinas'i  extends  along  the 
south-eastern  base  of  the  Andes,  in  nil  their  extent  from 
the  banks  of  the  river  Cogedes  on  the  north  to  the  Uri- 
hante  and  Sarare  on  the  south,  and  occupies  the  whole 
country’  between  the  rivers  Apure  and  Portiiguesa.  The 
lower  part  of  the  declivity  of  the  Andos  is  included  within 
its  territories  ; but  thi*  tract  is  nearly  uninhabited,  with 
the  exception  of  a few  narrow  valleys.  At  the  base  of  the 
mountains  begins  the  sloping  plain  which  descend*  to  the 
south-east,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Plains  of 
Barina-x.  At  the  base  of  the  mountain*  it  is  from  (5U)  to 
800  feet  above  the  sea-level,  btit  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Apure  and  Portugue*a  prolwibly  less  than  300  feet. 
The  soil  iavery  fertile,  and  either  adapted  to  cultivalirn  or 
to  pashire ; and  it*  productiona  are  to  variou*,  that  the 


list  comprehends  nearly  all  the  objects  cultivated  in  Venc- 
ntela  in  the  Hems  Calida*.  The  comraerce  of  this  pro- 
vince with  the  sdjacent  countries  is  very  considerable,  and 
all  its  products  find  there  a ready  sale,  as  its  fruits,  maize, 
and  leguminous  vegetables  are  in  great  demand  in  Trujillo 
and  Merida,  its  livc-ntock,  hides,  and  cheese  in  Barquin- 
meto,  and  all  kinds  of  grain  and  leguminous  vegetables  in 
Apure.  The  article*  of  foreign  commerce  are — hides,  coffee, 
cacao,  cotton,  and  sugar,  but  chiefly  tobacco : they  arc  »enl 
to  Angostura  by  the  numerous  navigable  rivers  which 
drain  the  plains.  It  has  also  some  commerce  with  Puerto 
('abello  and  Carkoas,  to  which  places  it  sends  indigo, 
cacao,  aasea,  ]>igs,  and  cattle. 

Most  of  the  town*  of  thi*  province  ore  huilt  near  the 
ba*e  of  the  Andes.  Tire  capital  i*  Varin.vs,  The  town* 
of  Guanarc,  Ospinoe,  and  Araure,  rrorth  of  Vanna*.  and 
Pedroca,  south  of  it,  contain^  respectively  a pomilation  ot 
between  2000  and  4(K)0  persons.  Nutris*  i*  in  the  middle 
of  the  plains,  not  far  from  the  bank.*  of  the  Apure.  and  is 
the  depdt  of  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  neighbourirood, 
especially  the  cattle. 

7.  The  Prwince  <f  Carahobo  has  taken  it*  name  from 
the  place  where  the  battle  was  fought  by  which  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  northern  eountrie*  of  South  America  was 
established.  This  province  extend*  from  the  shore*  of  the 
Caribbeau  Sea  *outhward  aoros*  the  coast-range  to  the 
hank*  of  the  Rio  Portuguesa,  and  comprehend*  two  moun- 
tain-ridges. the  greatest  part  of  the  Vales  of  Aragua  en- 
closed by  them,  and  the  table-lands  which  lie  sovilh  of  the 
southern  ridge  of  the  coast-range.  Along  the  sea  it  extends 
from  Punta  Aroa  on  the  east  to  the  tianks  of  the  Rio 
Varacui,  which  divide*  it  from  Coro,  and  fklU  into  the  in- 
nermost angle  of  the  Golfo  Triste.  It  comprehends  the 
best  ctiltivated  and  most  populous  portion  of  the  republic, 
the  Vales  of  Aragua,  where  wheat  grows  by  the  side  of 
plantains  and  the  tnigar-cane.  It*  pnxlucts  are  as  various 
a*  thoee  of  any  other  portion  of  the  republic  which  does 
not  rise  above  the  temiicrate  zone.  It  pnaluces  annually 
great  quantities  of  coffee,  cacao,  indigo,  toliaoco,  sugar, 
and  cotton,  most  of  which  articles  go  to  its  port,  Puerto- 
rAhello,  whence  they  ore  exjiorted  to  the  West  Indies, 
North  America,  and  Europe. 

Valencia,  the  capital  of  this  province,  stands  on  a slope, 
near  the  opening  of  a valley  which  extends  between  two 
offset*  of  the  north  ridge  of  the  coast-range,  about  six 
mile#  from  the  west  bank  of  the  lake  of  Valencia.  Its 
position  is  important  for  commerce,  a*  all  the  products  of 
the  provinces  of  Karinas  and  Barquisimeto  poasthroughthe 
tn\vn  to  Piierto-( 'abello.  It  ha*  #onie  good  institutions 
for  education,  a*  a college,  a grammar-school,  and  several 
elemenfart'  school*.  The  town  i#  well  built  and  contains 
IG.OtX)  inhabitant*.  The  best  harbour  of  the  republic, 
PitaRTo  Cahbi.ix),  belongs  to  this  province.  The  hari>our 
of  Onimare.  ca»t  of  Puerto  (Jal>euo,  i*  good  for  strull 
vessels.  Tlie  town  of  Nirgua  is  built  on  a small  plain  2700 
feet  at>ovc  the  sea-level,  and  enclo*e<l  by  mountains:  it 
has  :iOUO  inhabitant*.  In  that  tract  of  elevated  ground 
between  the  southern  ridge  of  the  coast-range  and  the 
Galcra  de  San  Carlos  is  the  town  of  Pao,  which  deri%e* 
liome  importance  from  being  built  on  one  of  the  most 
frequented  road*  from  the  cattle-plains  to  the  Vales  of 
Aragua  and  to  ihierto  Cabello. 

8.  The  Pruvinee  of  CVrdcu*  lia*  an  area  of  33,948  square 
miles,  which  exceeds  the  extent  of  South  Carolina  in 
North  America,  and  nearly  by  onc-third  that  of  Scoiland 
or  Ireland.  It  extends  along  the  roast  between  Pnnta  de 
Aroa  on  the  west  and  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Uiiaro.  am! 
hence  it  stretche*  southwanl  to  Die  banks  of  the  rivers  Por- 
tuguesa, Apure,  and  Orinoco.  Its  eastern  liouudarY  is 
marked  by  the  course  of  the  Rio  Suata,  an  affluent  of  the 
Orinoco  and  that  of  the  Rio  Unare.  Within  its  limits  lie 
the  eastern  portions  of  both  ridges  of  the  coast-range,  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Vale*  of  Amgua,  the  valley  of  the  river 

and  a large  part  of  the  talile-lamis  and  low  plains  ex- 
tending from  the  coast-range  to  the  Rio  Orinoco,  'fhe  soil 
is  only  good  in  the  Vale*  of  Aragua  and  the  valley  of  the 
'rut : the  rcmaimler  is  of  indifferent  fertility.  It  produce* 
all  the  articles  which  grow  in  the  hot  zone,  and  a few  which 
belong  to  the  temperate  zone,  a*  wheat,  which  grow*  in 
a few  places.  The  articles  cultivated  for  exportatiolT  *are 
coffee,  cacao,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  in  some  place*  indigo, 
tobacco,  and  cotton. 

CorkcM,  the  capita),  cootaina,  according  to  the  latest 
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•ceonni,  about  ^,000  inhabitant*.  [Caiucas.I  The  har- 
bour of  Carnco&  is  I.a  Ouaira,  or  Ouayra,  which  is  distant 
from  it  in  a straight  line  only  six  miles,  but  by  the  road 
over  the  mountains  about  13  mites.  It  is  built  on  a nar- 
row and  uneven  plain  between  two  luige  masses  of  rock, 
and  at  the  back  of  the  town  the  mountains  lisc  almost 
perpendicularly.  The  town  is  rather  well  built  and  con- 
tains UMJU  intiabitant*.  But  it  has  only  an  open  roadstead, 
in  wliich  the  vessaU  are  ex|K>»ad  to  the  winds  and  the 
swell  ot*  the  sea,  and  the  anchoring-ground  is  not  good. 
The  climate  is  exceedingly  hot,  and  it  is  considered  very 
unticalthy,  but  without  rcaM)n.  South-i^ost  of  Cape  C'odera 
is  the  small  harbour  of  Higuerote.  In  the  Vales  of  Aragua 
are  thn>e  considerable  places,  La  Victoria,  Turmero,  and 
.Maracai,  each  of  which  contains  a pmpulation  of  between 
QOU)  and  HUGO  individuals.  l.a  Viotona  is  advantageoualy 
aituated  for  the  commerce  with  the  great  plains ; for  to  Um 
south  of  the  town  the  southern  ridge  of  the  coast-range 
presents  n great  depression,  through  which  the  road  leads 
to  the  town  of  Cura,  which  is  built  at  the  southern  0)>etung 
of  the  deprc&.Mon.  In  tlie  southern  plains  is  the  town  of 
Calabozo,  a thriving  place. 

9.  The  ProriiK^  qf  Barceiorta  lies  cast  of  Cariicas,  from 
which  it  is  divided  by  the  rivers  Simla  and  Unare,  and  ex- 
tends from  the  shores  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  to  the  banks  of 
the  Orinoco.  Along  the  coast  it  orcupies  the  tract  be- 
tween the  mouth  of  the  Unare  and  Punta  Conoma.  which 
lies  opposite  the  islands  Arapos.  and  along  the  Orinoco  the 
country  between  the  mouth  of  the  Suata  and  the  Hio  de  los 
Poius.  The  interior  of  the  country  is  occupied  by  arid 
table-lands,  especially  the  Mesa  de  Guinipa,  and  their 
prolongatioiia  extend  southward  to  the  vicinity  of  the  banks 
of  the  Orinoco.  The  traoU  between  these  offsets  are  tit 
for  cultivation ; the  Mesas  themselves  can  only  be  used  as 
pasture-ground  for  some  months  in  the  year.  The  low 
plain  north  of  the  Mesas  is  a grassy  savonmu  which  is 
also  only  tU  for  pasture.  Mott  of  the  productions  of  the 
torrid  zone  are  coHivated,  but  not  to  any  great  extent. 
Some  cacao,  coffee,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  cocoa-nuts  are 
grown  for  exportation. 

Barcelona,  the  capital,  has  at  present  only  GOOO  inhabit- 
ants. as  the  produce  of  the  cattle-plains,  which  was  for- 
merly brought  to  this  town,  now  goes  to  Angostura. 
[Babcu-ona.]  In  the  interior  is  the  town  of  Aragua, 
which  derives  some  importance  from  the  circumstance  that 
nearly  all  the  roads  across  the  table-lands  unite  at  this  place. 

10.  71U  Province  of  Cumnnd  occupies  the  north-east 
portion  of  the  republic,  and  extends  soutliward  to  tlie 
Orinoco,  wliose  cotiree  makes  its  boundary  to  the  point 
where  the  river  begins  to  divide  into  different  arms.  From 
this  place  the  line  follows  the  course  of  that  branch  of  the 
river  wluch  is  called  Mamo,  and  which  falls  into  the  Gulf 
of  Paria  under  the  name  of  Boca  Vagre.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Hergantin  l^Iountains  lie  within  its  terri- 
tories, the  high  Mesa  de  Urica  and  some  lower  ones,  and 
also  the  fine  tract  of  country  which  forms  the  slope  from 
tho  base  of  the  table-lands  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Paria.  All  tropical  products  are  cultivated,  but  though 
some  parts  of  the  interior  rise  to  nearly  2000  feet,  the  nro- 
duuUuns  of  the  temperate  zone  do  not  succeed ; wheat  at 
least  is  nut  growm.  To  a soil  fertile  in  most  parts  this  pro- 
vince umtea  the  advantage  of  an  extensive  coast-line,  and 
of  the  neighbourhocKl  of  foreign  settlements  ; and  it  is  im- 
proving rapidly.  Its  articles  of  commerce  are  exported 
from  five  ports,  CumaniL  Carupano,  Guiria,  Caribc, 
and  Maturin. 

Cumana  has  only  80(X)  inhabitants.  [Cumaka.]  CaiCi- 
pano  is  on  a small  island  in  a small  bay  on  tho  north  coast 
of  the  ]>eninsulH  of  Araya : it  has  some  commerce  with 
Granada  and  Barbadoos.  The  iiopulution  is  under  2lXH). 
Guiria  and  Rio  Caribe,  two  small  ports  situated  in  the 
most  western  recess  of  the  Gulf  of  Paria.  export  their  pro- 
duce to  Trinidad.  Maturin  is  a considerable  place  on  the 
banks  of  the  Kio  Ouampichc,  wliich  falls  into  the  Gulf  of 
Paria.  TTve  river  is  navigable  at  the  town  for  l^arges, 
and  for  larger  vessels  at  the  Cano  Colorado,  about  27 
miles  lower  down  in  a straight  line.  Being  surrounded 
with  a country  well  adapted  for  pasture,  the  town  exports 
to  Trinidad  a great  numner  of  cattle,  horses,  and  mules. 

11.  7Vie  Pmvtnce  of  (juayatux^  the  largest  of  the  republic, 
comprehends  the  whole  country  south  and  cast  of  the 
Orinoco,  and,  of  the  territories  west  of  that  river,  ail  the 
districls  south  of  (he  Rio  Meta.  The  countries  drained  by 


the  Casiqulare  and  Rio  Negro  and  their  affluents  arc  also 
included  in  this  province,  as  well  as  the  whole  delta  of  the 
Orinoco.  Though  all  the  tropical  pnnlucts  arc  cultivate 
in  most  places  with  success,  it  contributes  little  to  com- 
merce, as  the  agricultural  establishments  of  the  whites  are 
limited  to  a few  tracts  on  the  Orinoco  am!  to  the  table- 
land of  Upata.  For  though  the  aboriginal  tribes  cultivate 
some  plants,  they  grow  only  what  is  required  for  their  own 
cousiuDution.  and  these  tribes  arc  in  po>*e«ion  of  nearly 
the  whme  country.  All  the  commerce  of  this  pr»>vincc  is 
concentrated  in  the  town  of  Guayana,  or  Angostura  [An- 
CosTca.\l,  the  population  of  wliii  h is  stated  not  to  exceed 
40(K).  Upata  is  a small  town  on  the  table-land  of  the 
same  name. 

12.  The  Protyince  of  Ajmre  derives  its  name  from  the 
river  which  runs  along  iU  northern  boundary,  and  cxteiKbi 
southward  to  the  banks  of  the  Hio  Meta.  A very  smrfll 
portion  of  this  province  is  fit  for  cultivation  : maize,  rice, 
and  some  leguminous  plants  and  root*  are  grown:  but 
as  the  nazture#  are  abundant  all  the  year,  a great  number 
of  cattle,  horse's,  niulea,  and  asses  feed  on  the  plains; 
and  the  animals  are  exported  in  considerable  numners  to 
all  the  neighbouring  countries,  especially  to  Angostura. 
The  capital  is  Achaguas,  which  has  a population  of  about 
2000.  San  Fernarnio  de  Apure  is  somewhat  smaller,  and 
Ims  some  commerce  with  Barlnas  and  with  Angostum. 

13.  7V«‘  Island nf  Margarita  constitutes  one  of  the  pro- 
vince* of  the  republic.  It  is  in  the  t’aribbcaa  Sea, 
opposite  the  peninsula  of  Araya,  between  10*  30'  and  11” 
Ur  N.  lat.  and  03*  .W  and  Oi*  JO'  W.  long.  U is  some- 
what more  than  40  miles  long  from  west  to  east,  and 
nearly  20  miles  wide  in  the  widest  part.  This  Ulaihl  con- 
sists of  two  large  niasM**  of  ruck,  and  a narrow  isthmus 
which  unites  them.  The  eastern  mass  is  called  Cerro  de 
Copei,  and  its  summit  Is  3240  feet  alx)vc  the  sea-level ; 
the  summit  of  the  western  nias^  Ceno  del  Macanao,  is 
4573  feet  high.  The  isthmus  which  unites  tUesu  masses 
is  nearly  ten  miles  long,  and  in  the  narrowest  place  only 
00  yards  wide,  but  generally  IMO  yanis.  In  the  lowest 

fiart  it  is  only  ^tween  three  and  four  yanls  above  the  sea- 
cvcl,  but  tJirre  occur  some  small  sand-hills  on  it.  From 
the  eastern  mass  of  rocks  a narrow  tongue  of  land  runs 
parallel  to  the  isthmus,  and  the  Ingime  formed  by  them, 
called  Laguna  Arestinga,  is  ten  miles  long,  but  only 
two  wide.  It  is  shallow  and  salt,  nie  eastern  mountain- 
mass  is  very  much  broken,  and  contains  several  summits, 
and  between  them  small  vallevs.  In  these  valleys  and 
only  on  some  of  the  slopes  cultivable  tracts  are  found. 
The  western  mountain  is  a nearly  unbroken  mass  of  rock, 
which  supplies  scanty  p^nre  for  a few  goats.  On  this 
island  coffee,  sugar,  maize,  yucca,  plantaiua,  cocoa-nut 
palms,  otlier  fruits,  and  several  ktniU  of  roots  and  legumi- 
nous plants  arc  grown,  and  a Uttlo  cacao ; hut  hardly 
any  of  these  products  supply  article*  of  commerce  : the 
exports  consist  of  turtle*,  fowl,  fisli,  and  salt. 

A«uncion,  the  capital,  b built  in  a nanow  valley,  which 
is  well  cultivated.  It  contains  about  CKXX)  inhabitant.^. 
Tlie  port  is  Pampatar.  which  is  about  six  miles  from  it  on 
the  sQuth-ca&iem  shore  of  the  eastern  }>cninsula.  On  the 
northern  shore,  not  far  from  the  place  where  the  isthmus 
bcirins,  is  the  small  hari>our  of  Juan  Griego. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  Codazr,  shows  the  ex- 
tent and  the  absolute  and  relative  p^ulatlnn  of  the  pro- 
vinces, and  the  number  of  slave*.  Tlic  calculation  was 


made  on  computations  of  the  years  1K37  and  Ib3i#. 

Nunibet  of 

NMmi<rr 

Amk  in  iqnan 

Numhrr  of 

Inhab.  to  • 

or 

ftoVtlKV*. 

Biln. 

•quve  mtlr. 

SUirs. 

Caracas 

242,KS8 

7*1 

3-1,429 

Ctntbobo  . 

. 8.14K 

06.!M57 

11-9 

4,U»4 

Borquisimeto  9,.'tH4 

112,733 

12*0 

2,321 

Coro 

11.392 

40,176 

3*5 

1.4tf> 

Maracaibo 

42,H:i2 

1-3 

363 

Trujillo 

4,344 

44,788 

10*3 

1,371 

Merida 

62,116 

5-7 

G6H 

Barillas 

23.928  ’ 

109,4;J7 

4-6 

1,408 

Apure  . 

22.33) 

13,479 

0-7 

m 

Barcelona 

I3,:i8n 

.32,103 

3-8 

941 

Cumnni 

) 7.336 

30,671 

2-9 

1,481 

Margarita 

444 

41-2 

23.3 

Guayana 

218,788 

36,471 

0-23 

608 

408,032 

945,:W8 

2-3 

49,762 

228 


YEN 


YEN 


In  thig  ttUtem«n^  the  independent  abori^nal  tribes  ixe  not 
included.  According  to  an  estimate,  their  number  amounts 
in  Guavana  to  41,010,  in  Apure  to  237^,  and  in  the 
peninsula  of  Goiyira  (.Maracaibo)  to  9000 : total,  52,415. 

Afanu/actures.-^ln  countries  lying  between  the  tropics, 
and  tliinly  inhabited  as  Venezuela  is,  manufactures  are 
only  found  in  elevated  re.gions,  where  the  climate  renders 
clothing  andcovenng  neceuar}-.  The  few  manufactures  of 
this  country  arc  in  the  Sierra  Nirgua  and  on  the  decli- 
vities of  the  Andes,  at  Tocuyo,  BarquUimeto,  Trujillo,  and 
Merida,  where  straw  hats,  liammocks,  coarse  cotton-cloth, 
s«imc  worsted  stuffs,  and  earthenware  are  made.  The  tan- 
neries are  rather  numerous,  and  nearly  all  the  articles  of 
leather  which  are  consum^  in  the  countiy'  arc  made 
there,  and  constitute  one  of  the  most  important  branches 
of  internal  commerce. 

Comwerrr.— Tlie  commerce  of  Venezuela  diminished 
greatly  during  the  War  of  Independence,  cultivation  having 
been  much  neglected  during  that  period  ; but  though  the 
state  of  society  has  been  unsettled  since  the  termination  of 
the  war,  the  trade  has  again  recovered,  which  is  evident 
from  a comparison  of  the  two  following  statements  of  ex- 
ports, for  the  year  IHIO,  and  that  which  begun  the  1st  of 
June,  18.1G,  and  terminated  the  30lh  June,  1837.  From 
thU  table  also  the  change  may  be  inferred  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  principal  agricultural  articles. 

Krportation  qf  1810. 

8mo.  Doltors. 

130.000  fanegas  of  cacao 1,625,000 

40.000  packs  of  cotton  . . , , . 480.000 

80.000  lbs.  of  coffee 800,000 

1,000,000  lbs.  of  indigo 1,250,000 

150.000  lbs.  of  vanilla 7500 

100.000  lbs.  of  sarsaparilla  ....  0000 

130.000  pieces  of  hides 130,000 

200.000  horns 2000 

6000  mules  and  horses 180,000 

18.000  heads  of  cattle 216,000 

400  tons  of  copper 80,000 


Or 

Exportation  qf  1836-37. 

Ariieln. 

61,089  fanegas  of  cacao  . 

38,784  packs  of  cotton 
166,348  lbs.  of  coffee  . . 

447,735  lbs,  of  indigo  . . 

1UJ150  pieces  of  hide  . • 

1205  mules  and  horses  . 

7912  heads  of  cattle 

Copper  ore,  valued  at 
20,431  cwt.  of  tobacco 

230,000  goats  and  sheep  skins 
Sugar,  for  the  value  of 
Smaller  articles,  as  vanilla,  sarsa- 
parilla>  horns,  dye-woods,  &c. 


4,776.500 

£1,061,444 


875,032-15 
610,943  08 
1,659,908.16 
502.47903 
247,.131  39 
104,028 
148,087 

2.56.213I0 

109,7:0 

53,97931 

335,823-63 


4.943,597  06 
Or  £1,098.577 


Hie  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  artielea 
imported  and  exported,  and  the  countries  from  which  they 
were  brouglit  and  for  which  they  were  shipped,  in  the 
year  beginning  the  1st  of  July,  It^,  and  terminating  on 
the  last  day  oi  June,  1839. 


ViliM  of  lfflpcr«4 

VsluD  of  rspnrtrd 

NsDDMof 

AniHn  Id  Spa* 

Artkli**  in  Spa- 

Total  Taltw  in 

CotioiriM. 

nUh  dollan. 

Dith  dollan. 

fipnniah  doUvt. 

U.  S.  of  America  1,217,227  ’ 36 

2,006,987*19 

3.224.214*55 

Great  Britain  . 

987,tM8*23 

740,418*32 

1.727.466*55 

Denmark  and  its 

colonies.  . 

955,274*08 

536,911*23 

1,492,186*91 

Hamburg  and 

Bremen  . 

465,504*06 

775.623*39 

1,241.127*45 

France  . . 

205,505*94 

520.789  *20 

726,295*20 

Spain  , . . 

162,454*79 

543.308  38 

705,763*  17 

Holland  . . 

25.5,153-51 

211.593-53 

466,747*04 

New  Granada 

31,3;J3*«5 

1.118*73 

32,4.52*58 

Sardinian  States  6.273*85 

20,430*00 

26.703*85 

Mexico  , . 

853*25 

8.822*40 

9,675* 

Sweden 

957*50 

2,113*25 

3,070*75 

Not  specified  • 

14,901*17 

3,(73*66 

18,033*83 

4,302.548*19 

5,371.188*:M 

9,673,736*53 

Or  956,122/.  ster.  or  1,193,397/.  or  2,149,719/. 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  value  of  the  articles 
imported  into  and  exported  from  eveiy  port  of  the  re- 
public. 


N'am  of  tbc  Port. 

IrapartAtloa. 

EtpotuUoo. 

EKporuckw. 

Guaira  . . 

2,6».1.551*74 

2,49*2,270*60 

5,136,822*43 

Puerto  Cabello 

622.324*06 

1,261.071*10 

1.683.395-16 

Angostura  • 

20*2,885*18 

485,087*94 

688,573*  12 

Maracaibo 

325,706*62 

445,325*07 

771XW1-69 

Cuman&  « . 

77,107*33 

41.769*48 

118.876*81 

Barcelona . 

1*23,864*01 

70,691*64 

203,555*65 

La  Vela  de  Coro  lC6,091*tS 

123,101*83 

289.253*70 

Juan  Griego  . 

1.981*87 

26.700*  10 

28,741*97 

Pampatar  . . 

617*81 

6.737*00 

7,354*81 

Carupano  . . 

- 23,8*24*47 

70,289*90 

94,114*37 

Maturin  . . 

10L6U-57 

171.083-57 

272,7*^1  *57 

Giiiria  . . 

8Ji3l*20 

.55,484*98 

64,016-18 

Rio  Caribe 

4,420*48 

39,722*90 

44,143-38 

Higucroto 

40,062*82 

40,062*82 

Cumarebo  • 

•• 

32,069  87 

32,069-87 

4,a02A48*19 

5,371, 188*34 

9,673,736*53 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  vessels  em- 
ployed in  the  commerce  of  Venezuela,  their  tonnage,  and 
the  harbours  which  were  visited  by  them. 

Education. — It  appears  that  the  inhabitants  of  Veneniela 
begin  to  be  aware  of  the  advantages  of  education.  Ac- 
coraing  to  Codazzi,  there  existed,  in  1839,  133  public  and 
86  private  schools.  The  first  were  attended  bv  5568  bo)-s 
and  338  girls,  and  the  second  by  1297  boys  antf  892  girls. 

Iii$iory  and  Constitution.— The  most  eastern  part  of 
the  coast,  and  the  island  of  Margarita,  were  discovered  by 
ChrUlopher  Columbus  in  his  third  voyage,  1498,  and  the 
following  year  the  whole  northern  coast  of  South  America 


Kami  of  Rsrboarf. 

NuriLr  of  Vrtwlf 
brton|^0{  to  Vn>n»«la. 

Toaaoff  of  VomU  WIoDKlnf 
to  VrooueU. 

SumbvT  of  Korean  Voa*eU. 

Toanne*  oi  Porrifn  VomoIj. 

f&irard. 

T«rUL 

Iswmrd, 

Outward. 

Total. 

Inward. 

Ootwnrd. 

Toul. 

Inward. 

Ootwanl. 

Tout. 

Guaira  . 

, 

31 

19 

50 

2,931 

2.257 

5,188 

136 

136 

272 

22.239 

45,247 

Puerto  Cabello 

26 

31 

57 

1,541 

1.544 

3,083 

83 

102 

185 

11,573 

25.043 

Angostura 

78 

142 

220 

4,609 

7.486 

H 

45 

52 

1,256 

6.636 

.Maracaibo 

26 

29 

53 

2.277 

2,239 

4.516 

42 

71 

4„30I 

5.961 

10,262 

Cuman5  « 

24 

5 

29 

1,3*24 

;ioi 

1,625 

7 

13 

493 

1,119 

Barcelona . 

16 

14 

30 

863 

009 

1,772 

7 

7 

14 

403 

377 

780 

Ja  \ ela  de  Coro 

74 

*26 

1(K) 

Hml 

1,262 

4,387 

17 

5 

22 

520 

170 

600 

Juan  Gnego 

11 

46 

57 

229 

a*17 

,566 

1 

15 

10 

45 

511 

556 

Pampatar  . 

5 

22 

27 

18 

123 

141 

Carupano  . 

31 

7B 

no 

608 

1,328 

65 

8 

ia 

598 

Maturin  . 

*20 

192 

330 

2,487 

2,817 

32 

38 

199 

1.427 

1,626 

Gtiiria  . . 

26 

221 

247 

4,52 

1,240 

1,692 

2 

9 

11 

68 

162 

230 

Rio  Caribe 

7 

17 

24 

249 

436 

685 

3 

1 

4 

94 

87 

181 

Higuerote 

3 

3 

2:14 

2:14 

,, 

,, 

.. 

Cumarebo 

49 

49 

•* 

393 

395 

12 

12 

•• 

217 

2i? 

378 

892 

1270 

18,556 

22,168 

40,724 

304 

427 

731 

42,368 

50JU7 

, - ■ ogle 
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iVom  the  Gulf  of  PariatoCaix*  de  la  Vela  in  New  Granada 
wa«  dwcovered  by  Ojeda  ami  Vespucci.  In  the  same  year 
Christobal  Guerm  made  a voyage  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining the  commorcinl  wealth  of  the  country. 

'ITie  inhabitants  of  these  eourilries  were  found  to  possess 
pearls,  and  gold  ornaments  in  abundance ; the  pearls 
were  obtained  from  the  sea  surrounding  the  island 
of  (hibngua  or  Cuagua.  situated  in  the  strait  between 
the  island  of  Margarita  and  the  continent,  and  it  wjw  sup- 
posed by  the  diwoverer*  that  there  must  be  rich  gidd- 
mines  in  the  interior.  Tlie  pearl-banks  situated  near  the 
island  of  ('ubagua  or  Ouagua  wei-e  visited  by  some  adven- 
tuiers  in  the  first  years  ofthe  sixteenth  century,  and  in 
1;»15  the  town  of  5lew  Cadiz  was  fountled  on  the  island, 
and  in  irv>5  the  first  settlements  were  formed  on  Marga- 
rita. The  first  settlements  on  the  continent  were  at 
Cumani’i.  which  was  built  in  ir)2D,  and  at  Coro»  which  was 
built  in  l.'i27.  About  this  time  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
pare  up  the  whole  northern  coast  as  far  west  as  Cape  de 
la  Vela  to  the  Welsers,  a family  of  merchants  in  Augs- 
burg, to  be  held  ns  a fief  of  the  crown  of  Castile ; but 
being  unacquainted  with  the  true  mcan.s  of  colonizing  a 
country,  and  only  intent  on  finding  gold-mines,  and  accu- 
mulating wealth,  tlw  agents  of  the  Welsers  did  nothing 
but  take  the  aborigines  Irom  their  homes  and  sell  them  as 
slaves.  In  1542  the  emperor  took  the  country  into  his 
hands.  Several  places  in  the  Const-range  had  been  dis- 
covered where  there  were  indications  of  gold.  The 
Spaniards  began  to  form  their  settlements.  Tuciiyo  was 
established  in  I5-I.5,  Barquisimeto  in  1552,  Valencia  in  1555, 
and  Caracas  in  1567.  The  gold-mines  however  were 
to  be  found  too  poor  to  be  worked.  Spain  did  not  derive 
anv  advantage  from  these  settlements,  but  the  means  of 
suDsbtence  were  greatly  increased  by  the  introduction  of 
tile  grains  grown  in  Hurope,  and  also  by  that  of  all  the 
domestic  animals  of  liUirone.  Meanwhile  the  penri-banks, 
which  during  the  sixteenth  century  had  continued  to  yield 
a good  produce,  began  to  fail,  especially  alter  ICOO,  and 
the  country  had  not  yet  supplied  a single  article  for  the 
market,  nut  in  1G34  the  Dutch  took  possession  of  the 
island  of  Cura^o,  and  from  that  time  Venezuela  began  to 
rise.  The  continually  increasing  demand  for  cacao  on  the 
part  of  the  Dutch  induced  the  Spanish  settlers  to  attend 
to  its  cultivation,  and  in  a short  time  a considerable  quan- 
tity of  cacao  was  ex^xnted.  This  excited  the  jealoxisy  of 
(he  Spanish  court  and  of  the  Spanish  merchants.  Several 
means  were  employed  to  direct  this  branch  of  commerce 
to  Spain,  but  with  little  success.  In  1700  the  company 
of  Guipuzcoa  was  established,  in  which  was  vested  the 
exclusive  ri^t  of  carrying  on  the  commerce  with  Vene- 
zuela ; but  the  cultivation  of  cacao,  as  well  os  of  indigo, 
was  more  promoted  by  the  smuggling  trade  with  the 
]>utch,  than  by  that  of  the  company,  and  in  177B  the 
company  dissolved,  and  the  traile  was  opened  to  all  the  ports 
of  Spain.  In  1731,  Venezuela,  which  up  to  that  time  had 
formed  a part  of  New  Granada,  was  serrated  from  that 
country  and  received  a captain-general.  It  remained 
under  the  sway  of  Spain  to  when  Napoleon,  having 
deposed  the  royal  family,  made  his  brother  Joseph  king  of 
Spain.  Venezuela,  like  all  the  American  colonies'  of 
Sjiain,  declared  for  the  antient  dynasty,  but  being  diMatis- 
lied  with  the  measures  of  the  regency  of  Spain,  it  pro- 
claimed its  independence  in  1810.  'fhe  great  earthquake 
of  1812  and  some  efforts  on  the  side  of  the  Spaniards 
however  brought  it  back  again  to  its  antient  political 
condition.  In  1813  Bolivar,  a native  of  Venezuela,  made 
nti  unsuccessful  attempt  to  liberate  his  nati%  countiy 
from  the  yoke  of  Spain  ; in  IBIC  he  was  more  successful. 
In  that  year  a war  began  between  the  Spaniard-s  and  the 
inhabitants,  which  lasted  till  1823,  when  the  Spaniards  who 
had  remained  in  the  country  gave  up  Puerto  Cabello, 
thuir  last  place  of  refuge.  As  Bolivar,  in  1810,  had  sue- 
ceciled  in  driving  the  Spaniards  o\it  of  New  Granada, 
that  couotry  and  Quito  united  with  Venezuela,  and  formed 
one  republic  under  the  name  of  Columbia.  [Columbia.] 
This  union  was  effected  by  the  deputies  of  the  three 
countries  at  Cucuia  in  1821 ; but  the  inconveniences  with 
which  this  union  was  attended  after  the  countries  had  got  rid 
of  the  Spaniards  were  so  great,  tliat  in  1831)  they  separated 
amicably,  and  since  that  time  they  have  constituted  the 
three  republics  of  Venezuela,  New  Granada,  and  Keuador. 
In  the  year  in  which  the  union  was  dissolved  Venezuela 
formed  a new  constitution.  The  provinces  of  Venezuela 
P.  C,,  No.  10-15. 


; do  not,  like  the  United  Slates  of  America,  form  separate 
and  independent  states  united  by  a federal  govenunent. 
The  government  of  Venezuela  is  a central  government,  the 
' legislature  of  which  is  invested  with  the  power  of  making 
laws  on  all  svihjects.  Tlie  legislative  power  U vcstwl  in  a 
' Congress,  which  consists  of  a house  of  representatives  and 
of  a senate.  Each  province  sends  two  members  to  the 
senate,  and  one  memner  to  the  house  of  representatives  for 
ever)'  25, (XX)  inhabitants.  The  senate  consists  of  twenty- 
six  membeni  and  the  house  of  representatives  at  present 
of  forty-six  members.  They  arc  chosen  for  four  years,  and 
every  two  years  a new  cleeuon  takes  place,  Iw  which  half 
the  memiicrs  in  each  house  are  changed.  The  executive 
power  is  vested  in  fhe  president,  who,  like  the  vice-pre- 
sident, is  chosen  for  four  years.  Tlie  election  of  nil  these 
persons  is  effectecl  by  tfie  electoral  meclings  (eolegios 
electorales)  in  each  province,  which  consist  of  menihera 
chosen  by  the  people  in  the  as.senihlics  of  the  parishes 
(a«.semblca  parroquial).  The  electoral  meeting  also 
chooses  the  provincial  deputations  (deputaclones  pro- 
vincialea),  which  look  after  the  interests  of  each  province, 
and  are  empowered  to  proptwe  to  the  president  of  the 
republic  three  persons  for  the  place  of  governor  of  the 
province,  and  to  fhe  supreme  court  of  justice  the  inferior 
judges  ami  magistrates.  Tlicy  have  a!<«)  to  watch  over  the 
conduct  of  all  persons  employed  in  atiministering  the  pro- 
vince, and  to  inform  the  house  of  remesenlatives  of  every 
breach  ofthe  laws  or  other  abuses.  They  can  also  impose 
taxes  for  del'rayingthe  expenses  of  the  province. 

(Humboldt,  Vduage  aux  Kfgintu  Etminnctialfs  rf«  .Vom- 
vfati  Continent ; wiions,  Cot/age  d fa  Pnrtie  Ohentale 
de  fa  TVrrr  Ferme ; l^ivasse's  Stati$tical,  Commerriai,  and 
Political  Dcicrivtion  of  Venezuela ; flhesterton'a  Aar- 
ra/itv?  of  Proreeaings  in  Venezitela  ; Halls  Columbia,  its 
Prruent  Stale,  ; Letterf  from  ; Cani^ignz 

and  Cruiset  in  l>nezuela ; Codazzi's  Pesumen  de  la  Geo^ 
grada  de  Venezuela.) 

VENICE,  the  Town  of  {Ven4zia,  in  Italian\  once  the 
capital  of  the  Republic  of  the  same  name,  and  now  the 
head  town  of  the  Venetian  di\ision  of  the  Lombardo-Ve- 
netian  kingdom  subject  to  the  crown  of  Austria,  is  situated 
in  45®  26' "N.  lat.  and  12®  21'  E.  long.  The  tovrn  is  built 
on  a cluster  of  islets,  betwedh  GO  anil  70  in  number,  which 
rise  in  the  middle  of  the  lagoons.  These  islands  are  di- 
vided from  each  other  by  narrow  canals,  which  sen'c  for 
the  purpose  of  communication,  as  streets  in  other  towns. 
Numerous  bridges  connect  the  various  islands.  Narrow 
streets  and  lanes,  a11c)'a  and  courts,  separate  the  build- 
ings of  each  island  (him  one  another,  and  there  are  also 
narrow  quays  in  some  places  along  the  canals.  Carriages 
and  horses  are  useless,  and  therefore  not  seen  in  Venice, 
and  their  place  is  supplied  by  l>oats  called  ‘ gondole.’  which 
are  continually  plying  in  all  parts  of  the  town.  The  form 
of  Venice  is  something  like  that  of  a flatfish,  with  its 
head  towards  the  mainland,  fVom  the  nearest  point  of 
which  it  is  about  two  miles  distant.  The  circumference  of 
the  town  is  nearly  eight  miles.  There  is  a tide  from  the 
Adriatic,  which  rises  a few  feet  over  the  lagoons,  part  nf 
which  are  left  nearly  dry  at  the  ebb,  excepting  the  seven 
large  canals,  which  intersect  the  lagoons,  and  keep  up 
Die  communication  between  the  town  of  V'enice  and  the 

rts  of  MiUamocco  and  Chioggia  on  the  Adriatic,  and 

tween  the  town  and  the  landing-places  of  Mestre, 
Fusina,  and  others  on  the  mainland. 

The  town  itself  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a canal 
broader  than  the  rest,  called  ('anal  Grande,  over  which 
there  is  only  one  bridge,  the  Rialto.  Another  and  much 
broader  canal,  or  rather  arm  of  the  sea,  bearing  the  names 
of  Canal  della  Giudecca  and  Cana)  di  San  Marco,  divides 
the  town  properly  so  called  from  the  long  island  and  sub- 
urb of  La  Giudecca  and  from  the  neighbouring  island  of 
S.  Giorgio. 

Venice  contains  149  canals,  386  bridges,  about  2t)00 
streets,  lanes,  and  alleys,  28,000  houses,  and  104,000  in- 
habitants. In  1789,  before  the  fall  of  the  republic,  the 
population  of  Venice  was  139,000.  ((^uadri,  Pro^tto 
Statietico  delle  Prm'incie  V'enete,'\ 

The  finest  part  of  the  town  is  the  district  of  S.  Marco, 
which  contairuH  the  splendid  cathedral  dedicated  to  the 
patron  saint  of  Venice,  with  its  lofty  detached  belfry,  the 
Handsome  square  before  it,  w ith  its  arcades  and  numerous 
coffee-houses — the  fa.shionnble  place  of  resort  of  the  Ve- 
netians, and  the  vast  and  massive  ducal  palace,  which  waa 
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the  MAt  of  the  antioni  t^ovcmment,  and  contains  the  halls 
of  Uic  various  councils  of  the  ailminisLration.  pie  hail  of 
the  Senate*  or  Prei^mli.  U still  in  Uie  same  state  in  which  it 
was  before  the  fall  of  Venice  ; llmt  of  Uic  Council  of  Ten 
)ius  been  made  into  a gallery  of  paintings.  Tl»  vast  hall 
in  which  the  Great  Council  used  to  assemble  is  now  the 
reixteilory  of  the  libmrv  of  St.  Mark.  All  these  apart- 
nicuts  ai'C  adorned  wiili  numerous  paintings  by  Titian, 
Tintoretto.  l*aul  Veronese,  and  other  raaitens  of  the  Ve- 
netian seiiool,  which  commemorate  tlie  great  events  in 
the  history  of  Uie  republic.  The  K*ries  of  the  irortraits  of 
the  doges  has  two  omi?ksions  in  it : that  of  Marino  Fa- 
liero,  whiwe  place  is  filled  up  ly  the  inscription,  on  a 
black  grouna,  *Hic  e»l  locus  Marini  Falieri,  decapi- 
tati  pro  criminibu*;'  the  other  is  that  of  the  last  dc^«i 
Mamn,  who  survived  the  fall  of  the.  republic,  lire  library 
of  St.  Mruk  contains  Co.tKXi  volumes,  and  about  OOtJO 
MSS.  Petrarcii  gave  some  MSS.  to  Venice,  though  not 
his  own  bhrarj-,  as  has  been  M.id  ; but  Cardinal  Bessarion 
was  the  princiixil  contributor  to  the  library’  of  Si.  Mark, 
'flic  French  traveller  VaUry  vUiteil  the  • piorabi,’  or  slate 

ftrisons  of  Venice,  in  the  attics  of  the  ducal  palace,  which 
lail  been  already  described  by  Casanova,  who  was  for 
some  time  an  inmate  of  them,  and  which  he  says  are  not 
worse  than  most  prisons  are,  and  also  the  ‘pozii,’  or  dun- 
geons, which  had  been  once  used  os  state  prisons  in  the 
middle  ages.  'I'hc  pozzi  arc  on  the  ground-floor  of  the 
ducal  palace,  and  not  under  the  neighbouring  canal,  as  it 
has  been  stated.  They  are  damp  and  dismal ; but  VaU^ry 
observes  llmt  in  our  own  times  some  of  Napoleon’s  state 
prisons,  especially  that  of  the  Castle  of  Joux  in  the  Jura 
mountains,  in  which  the  negro  Tou-ssaintrOuvermre  died, 
and  where  the  Marmiis  de  Rividre  was  long  imprisoned, 
were  no  better  than  the  famous  ‘pozzi’  of  dd  Venice. 
Lit/^ires  m Ihiite,  b.  vi.,  ch.  6.). 

The  piazzetta,  or  lesser  square  of  St.  Mark,  whten  is  open 
on  one  side  to  the  sea.  has  two  handsome  pillars  of  granite 
brought  from  Greece  in  the  twelfth  century.  Upon  one  is 
the  winged  lion,  of  brass,  the  antient  emnlein  of  the  re- 
public, known  by  the  name  of  the  Lion  of  St.  Mark,  and 
u|x>n  the  other  is  a statue  of  St.  Theodore,  a patron  saint  of 
the  republic. 

Auumg  the  many  remarkolde  churches  of  Venice,  be- 
sides St.  Mark,  for  whose  description  we  must  refer  to 
the  guide-books,  the  following  deserve  especial  mention; — 
1,  S.  Giorgio  Maggiore,  constructed  by  Palladio  [Palladio, 
Anurr-v].  U has  the  sepulchral  monument  ol  the  Doge 
Domenico  Michieli,  the  conqueror  of  Jaffa,  Tyre,  and  As- 
calon,  he  w ho  attenvards,  being  attacked  by  the*  Byzantines, 
sailed  with  his  fleet  througli  tlie  Archipelago  and  rav:iged 
many  of  the  islands,  so  as  to  de»er\’e  the  title  of  ‘ Terror 
Grfcecorum,'  which  is  on  his  epitaph.  2,  II  Redenlore,  also 
by  Palladio,  one  of  the  handsomest  churches  in  Venice, 
situated  on  the  island  of  La  Giudecca,  is,  like  must  other 
Venetian  churches,  rich  in  paintings.  3,  S.  Giovanni  e 
Paolo,  the  Westminster  Abbey  of  Venice,  has  numerous  and 
. splendid  monuments  of  doges,  senators,  commanders,  and 
other  illustrious  men.  Those  of  tlm^e  doges  of  the  ISIoce- 
nigo  family  ; of  the  Doge  Vendramini,  a ‘ new  man,'  made 
a patrician  in  consequence  of  his  services  in  the  war  of 
Chioggia;  of  Alvise  Micliieli,  who  died  in  whilst 

speaking  in  the  senate  ; of  Nicola  Orsiui,  count  of  J*eti- 
gliano,  captain-general  of  the  army  of  the  nqmblic ; of  the 
gallant  and  unfortunato  BragaUino,  the  defender  of  Kama- 
gosla,  who  was  barbarously  pul  to  dealli  by  the  Turks;  and 
of  the  Admiral  Carlo  Zeno,  the  saviour  of  Venice  from  the 
Genoese,  are  most  deserving  of  notice.  The  church  is  also 
adorned  with  paintings,  some  of  which  are  historical.  On 
the  square  by  the  side  of  the  cimrch  is  the  monument  of 
Bartolomeo  Colteoni  of  Bergamo,  a celebrated  general  of 
the  middle  ages,  with  his  equestrian  statue.  A lm«t  of 
Titian  above  the  door  of  the  vestry-room  is  the  only  monu- 
ment tu  the  memory  of  that  great  master.  4,  1 Frari, 
a splendid  church  with  numerous  monuments,  among 
others  that  of  Canova  raised  by  subscription,  and  several 
good  paintings.  In  the  suppressed  convent  of  the  Frari 
are  deposited  the  archives  of  the  old  republic,  which  were 
taken  to  Paris  and  have  been  since  ivstored.  Many  of 
them;  documents,  which  had  been  closed  to  the  public 
before,  were  u»etl  by  Doru  for  the  compilation  of  iiis 
‘History  of  Venice.’  Tliey  fill  a great  many  rooms  of| 
the  convent.  Those  belonging  to  the  Council  of 'I'cn  were 
partly  destroyed  by  a fire  in  1500 ; and  of  tliose  of  the  ' 


State  Inquisitors  only  fra^ents  retnain,  a part  having 
been  destroyed  by  themselves  from  state  policy,  and  the 
rest  being  JUpersed  or  mislaid  at  Ibe  fall  of  the  republic. 
Dam  has  l>een  led  into  error  by  some  pretendra  sta- 
tutes of  the  State  Inquisition  of  Venice,  wliich  he  found  in 
the  National  Library  at  Paris,  and  which  are  now  nne- 
rally  considered  apwryphal.  (Val&y,  F'opage#  m Jlalie, 
vi.  4.)  Val6ry  saw  in  the  archives  a copy  of  the  statistical 
description  of  the  Venetian  states,  compiled  by  order  of 
Uie  senate, ' Anagrnfe  deJlo  Slate  della  Uepubblica,'  which 
was  printed  but  not  published  in  1770,  in  5 vols.  foL,  only 
seven  conies  being  worked  off  for  tlie  use  of  the  govern- 
ment. lie  was  also  sliown  Uie  autograplw  of  (he  consulla- 
tiuns  of  Fia  I’aolo  Sarpi,  theologian  oi  the  republic  in  its 
I conlrovei>ies  with  the  court  of  Home,  and  the  correspond- 
I enec  of  Villelard,  Frenc  h secretary  of  hfgatiem  at  V enice 
at  the  fall  of  the  republic,  who  was  instrumental  in  effect- 
ing the  revolution,  thinking  all  the  time  that  he  was  help- 
ing to  restore  Venice  to  its  original  independence,  until 
he  was  undeceived  by  Bonaparte’s  famous  letter,  in  which 
he  tuld  him  that  Uie  V enetians  were  not  fit  for  liberty. 

The  banks  of  the  Canal  Grande  are  lined  with  splendid 
marble  mansions  of  the  nobility,  whose  historical  family 
names  have  in  many  instances  outlived  the  fortunes  of 
(heir  former  possessors.  Some  of  them  are  used  as  govern- 
ment offices,  others  are  let  to  foreign  (consuls  and  other 
strangers.  Some,  such  as  the  palaces  GiusUniani,  Pisani, 
Barba^o,  Grimani,  Michieli,  Contarini,  Vendramini, 
Manfrim,  still  jHissess  valuable  paintings  and  sculp- 
tures, especially  the  last  named,  which  has  a rich  gu- 
lery,  containing  among  others  the  painting  of  the  t^e 
portraits  by  Giorgione,  which  Byron  in  his  ‘ Heppo’  has  so 
Iiighly  extolled.  Count  Cicognara,  assisted  by  other  mem- 
bers of  Uie  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  has  published  a 
splendid  work,  ‘ Le  Pabbriche  piCi  cospicue  ili  Venezia’ 
which  will  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  great  structures 
of  that  city  when  most  of  them  snail  have  crumbled  into 
dust.  Another  Venetian,  Cicogna  has  published  the 
inscriptions  of  Venice,  ‘ Le  Inscrizioni  Venetimne  raccolte 
e illustrate,’ 3 vols.  4to..  Venice,  1824.  Lastly,  a Venetian 
lady,  Michieli,  has  collected  the  memorials  and  traditions 
of  the  old  festivals,  ceremonies,  and  pageants  of  the  Vene- 
tians, from  the  oldest  times  of  (heir  histo^,  and  has  ^ven 
a very  interesting  account  of  them — ‘ delle  Feste 

Veneziane,'  6 vols.  12mo.,  Milan,  1829.  llie  Academy  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  of  which  the  patriotic  Cicognara  was  the 
originator,  h»s  been  the  means  of  saving  many  msster- 
ieces  of  Uie  Venetian  school,  which  otherwise  would  have 
een  lost  to  Venice.  Many  of  them  belonged  to  the  sup 
pressed  monasteries : others  were  restored  from  Paris  in 
1K15;  some,  such  as  the  famous  Assumption  by  Titian, 
were  discovered  in  a comer  of  a church,  where  they  lay 
forgotten,  covered  with  dust  ami  tilth.  A painting  by 
Gentile  Bellini  represents  a procession  passing  througli  the 
iKluare  of  St.  ^lark  in  the  fiileenth  century,  with  the  cos- 
tumes and  localities  of  that  age.  The  Slave  emancipated 
by  St.  Mark  i-i  a master-piece  of  Tintoretto.  The  academy 
has  altogether  about  40U  paintings,  besides  models  of  the 
KIgin  and  yTvgina  marbles,  a model  of  the  statue  of 
'Ilieseus  conquering  the  Centaur,  by  Canova,  which  is  in  the 
Volksgarten  at  Vienna,  and  a collection  of  original  draw- 
ings of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michel  Angelo,  and  Raphael. 

'file  Arsenal  or  dockvard  of  Venice,  begun  in  13W,  cele- 
brated in  the  verse  of  Dante  (In/rmo^  canto  21),  long  the 
main  instrument  of  the  power  of  the  republic,  remains  a 
sad  monument  of  its  former  greatness  and  present  decay. 
Formerly^  employed  16,0(KJ  workmen,  a number  which 
was  reduced  in  the'  last  century  to  1500 ; it  emplcj's  now 
about  1()0U  workmen,  of  whom  one-half  are  convicts.  'Hie 
arsenal  is  situated  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  town,  U 
siUToundod  by  a liigh  wall,  and  occupies  an  area  of  about 
three  milesin  circumference.  M'hen  the  AbW  Richard  saw 
it  (1761-2),  there  were  almut  forty  shiiw  of  war.  of  which 
twelve  were  three-deckers,  in  the  docks  ready  for  sea,  in- 
dependent of  the  fleet  stationed  in  the  AJriatic  and  at 
Corfu;  arms  for  150,000  men,  25(J0pieces  ofbrassordnnnce, 
besides  1500  iron  cannon,  and  vast  stores  of  biscuit,  salt- 
meat,  and  other  provisions  for  sea ; cables,  sails,  timber  for 
sliip-building,  brought ftemtheforestsoflstria ami  i)nlma- 
tia,  and  all  other  appurtenances  to  such  an  establishment. 
I The  arsenal  of  Venice  is  now  the  dockyanl  for  the 
Austrian  imvv,  which  consists  of  three  ships-of-the-line  in 
ordinary,  eight  frigates,  and  about  twelve  armed  brigs  and 
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.^hooners.  The  expense  of  the  navy  U about  3,200,000 
francs  annually.  A naval  coliece  with  thirty  boarders  m 
established  at  Venice.  A body  of  artilleiy  350  strong,  and 
a battalion  of  marine  intkntry  12UO  stronif.  are  attached  to 
the  service  of  Uie  nav^.  The  arsenal  conthins  a number 
of  docks  and  basins,  foundries  for  cannon,  for^s,  a rope- 
walk  above  lOUO  feet  Ion?,  a vast  timlier'yard,  and  an 
armoury  with  arms  for  10,000  or  12,000  men.  The  armour 
of  Henri  IV.  of  France,  given  by  him  to  his  ally  Venice, 
accompanied  by  a letter  which  no  wrote  to  the  senate,  is 

r reserved  in  the  arsenal ; but  his  sword  which  he  wore  at 
vry  disappeared  in  1707-  (Valeiy,  Voyaset  Itaiie.) 
'riiere  is  also  a monument  in  relief  to  the  memor)’  of 
AumIo  Emo,  great  admiral  of  Venice,  who  died  in  1702, 
:iiul  was  the  last  who  caused  the  Venetian  flag  to  be 
respected  in  the  Mediterranean.  Kmo,  unlike  many  other 
patricians  of  latter  times,  was  a real  patriot.  When  a 
storm  dispersed  his  fleet  and  sunk  several  of  his  ships  in 
the  /Ki^ean  Sea,  he  wrote  to  the  senate  offering  his  pnvatc 
property  ' to  repair  part  of  tlie  less  which  the  republic  had 
sii»lained.‘  This  monument  to  Emo  was  one  of  the  first 
works  of  Canova.  The  artist  had  made  no  bargain  as  to 
his  remuneration ; but  the  senate,  alter  the  completion  of 
the  work,  settled  upon  him  an  annual  penrion  of  100 
ducats  for  life,  besides  giving  him  a gold  medal  of  100 
se<|uifu  value.  The  pension  was  suspended  at  the  fall 
of  tlie  republic,  but  was  afterwards  continued  by  the 
Austrian  government.  At  the  land  entrance  the 
arsenal,  which  is  a gate  adorned  wilh  several  statues,  are 
two  marble  lions,  brought  from  Athens  by  Morosini  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Venice  has  several  theatres ; that  of  La  Fenico  is  one  of 
the  largest  in  Italy.  The  Venetians  are  as  fond  of  music  as 
ever ; and  the  songs  in  their  dialect,  set  to  music  by  native 
composers,  are  very  pretty.  The  Carnival  at  Venice  is  still  j 
very  long ; but  masks  are  not  used  now  except  by  the 
lower  orders.  The  people  are  naturally  lively  and  light- 
hearted : their  festivals  and  public  rejoicings,  however 
noisy,  are  unattended  by  quarrels  or  ilisonlerly  conduct. 
Tlie  educated  classes  have  a social  afiability  and  ease  of 
manners  which  are  very  lascinating. 

Venice  has  a gymnasium,  a lyceumfor  scientific  instruc- 
tion, a patriarchal  seminary  for  clerical  students,  two  col- 
leges for  female  education  under  tlie  direction  of  nuns,  an 
AllienKuni  of  Sciences  and  Literature,  and  the  Academy  of 
the  Fine  Arts  already  mentioned.  Bc*idi*s  the  library  of 
St.  iVfaik  or  Mareiaua,  there  are  libraries  belonging  to  the 
different  coiiegi’s  ami  academies  as  well  as  to  several 
convents  and  palaces  of  the  nobility.  Tlie  printing-prc^ui 
of  Venice,  though  nut  so  flourishing  as  it  was  in  the  time 
oi  tho  Aldi,  is  still  active,  cspcciidly  tho  printing  esta- 


blishment of  Alvisopoli,  which  has  published  many  useful 
woiks  of  late  yean. 

The  charitable  institutions  arc  numerous,  but  not  more 
so  than  what  is  absolutely  required  by  the  decayed  con- 
dition of  Venice.  \Yhen  the  French  evacuated  the  town 
in  1814,  nearly  one-lialf  of  the  population  was  in  want  of 
charitable  assistance.  Tlie  mnu>ry  was  rrightful.  Tho 
violent  subversion  of  the  old  government,  the  anarchy 
which  followed  the  transition  from  the  condition  of  tho 
head  of  a powerful  state  to  that  of  a mere  provincial 
town,  the  loss  of  private  property  in  consequence  of  tlie 
revolutions  in  Europe,  the  consequent  ruin  of  most  of  the 
]>a(fieian  families,  many  of  which  ilepended  upon  their 
oflicial  employment  and  emoluments — all  this  was  followed 
by  Napoleon's  Continental  %t»tem,  which  annihilated  the 
maritime  trade  of  Venice,  fs'apoleon,  in  a visit  which  he 
made  to  Venice  in  1H«I7,  gave  orders  for  the  relief  of  tlie 
sutfering  population,  but  they  proved  insufficient ; and 
some  of  them,  dictated  in  his  usual  hurry,  were  never  exe- 
cuted. Austrian  administration  since  Uie  restoration 
has  applied  gradually,  but  effectually,  to  alleviate  the  dLs- 
Iresa  of  Vemcc.  Pecuniaiy  assistance  from  the  treasury  of 
the  kingdom,  a better  administration  of  the  communal 
revenue,  a F^eat  diminution  of  local  taxation,  the  esta- 
blishment of  a free  port,  and  important  public  works  un- 
dertaken at  the  expense  of  the  government,  have  in 
great  measure  answered  the  intended  piir]>osc.  Fifty-three 
millions  of  livres  have  been  spent  since  the  restoration  by 
the  treasury  of  the  Austrian  administration  of  the  Lom- 
bardo-Venetian  kingdom  for  the  relief  of  the  city  of 
Venice.  {i^mptic$  I'ertttl  ojtpottu  alle  M*^izogne  di  Eurico 
Mtnlcy,  Paris,  1834.)  The  mercantile  shipping  of  Venice 
has  assumed  a new  activity ; it  now  trades  all  over  the 
Mediterranean.  Venice  with  Chioggia  have  about  12C 
large  merchant-vessels  and  above  7U)  coasting-vessels. 
The  number  of  vessels  which  enter  the  jiort  of  V'eniee 
yearly  is  between  1200  ami  1300,  including  small  craft. 
(.Serristori,  Htatistica  ; Quadri,  Prosjtrtlo  .S.'a/i«/iro.) 

Venice  U neccHsarily  a decayed  city,  and  no  change  of 
government  could  restore  it  to  its  former  prosperity.  Tlie 
continental  provinces  may  have  improved  since  tlic  fall  of 
the  republic,  and  may  improve  still  more, but  Venice  itself 
has  sustained  a loss  wliieh  is  irreparable.  Its  decay  was 
fur  a lime  gra^lual  ; it  resulted  from  many  causes,  one  of 
which  was  the  stream  of  commerce  running  into  other 
channels.  Hut  the  final  blow  was  given  by  Honaparte, 
with  whose  name  the  history  of  the  calastmpfie  of  Venice 
will  remain  for  ever  associated.  * Wmice,'  oltscrvcs 
V'ali^ry,  * began  with  Attila  and  it  ended  with  Bonaparte  ; 
the  terror  of  two  conquerom  produced  its  origin  and  its 
fall.’ 
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T>»le. 

ArehitMi. 

Rmauki. 

Sail  Marco,  or  Duomo  • , 

070 

Artists  from  Constantinople 

Style  Hj-zantine.  Grotesque  in  design,  but 
rich  in  materials  and  details.  Numerous 
domes  of  uncouth  form. 

Cam|)utiile  . . . * 

Begun  1 148 

0.  Buono,  fioUhctl 

A square  lower,  320  feet  high.  The  loggia 
on  one  side  below,  by  Sansovino. 

CImrch,  S.  Gtuianni  e Paolo. 

121G— 1130 

Niccolo  da  Pisa  f 

Tlic  oldest  and  largest  church  aHcr  St. 
Mark’s : 300  feet  in  length ; a great 
many  splendid  monuments. 
Tedesco-Gotico,  or  Pointed  style. 

Santa  Marta  dc'  Fraii  , 

13tU  centtirv’. 

» • • 

Pulaxzo  Ducalc  . • 

14th  ccntiuy. 

Calendario, 

A singular  structure,  of  Saracenic  cha- 
raclcr. 

M.adorma  d(fl  Oito  . . 

1330 

■ • • 

Tho  facade  an  interesting  example  of  Tc- 
desco-Gotico.  Campanile,  Yja  feet  high. 

Facade  never  completed,  but  wliat  is  exe- 
cuted is  extraoitlinaiily  rich  and  pic- 
turesque. 

Cik  d'  Oro  . • * . 

13Ui  centur)'. 

Unknown 

Arsenal  .... 

Msano.  Andr. 

The  portal  by  Pisano,  14C0. 

Valozxo  l^sani  . . 

About  I40tl 

Unknown 

This  and  the  Foscari  the  two  finest  speci- 
mens of  their  class  of  this  period. 

Paliuzo  Foftcari  ... 

About  MOO 

Unknown 

Palazio  Vcndramini-tJalergi  . 

148^ 

lA)ml)ardo,  Pietro 

A fine  specimen  of  the  cinqucccnto  or 
mixed  stvic. 

Palazzo  Cornari,  pre«o  Teatro 
S.  Angelo. 

•• 

• • • 

or  same  character  as  preceding,  hut  less 
elegant ; arrangement  of  windows  in 
lia*ement  singular. 

Ban  Zaccaria  • • . 

U57  - 

Lombardo,  Martino 

Fa^dc  lolly  and  rich,  in  a mixed  style  of 
Lombardio  and  cinque-cento. 
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Dal«. 

Anrlulfct. 

Scuola  di  8.  Marco  . • 

1485 

Lombardo,  Martino 

Palazzo  Contarini  & S.  Luca  . 

Jximbardo? 

Capella  Kmiliana,  S.  Michele 
di  Murano. 

1.530 

Bergamasco,  Ougl. 

Procuralie  Vccchie  . . 

1500 

B.  Buono 

San  Salvatore  . , 

1500— 15;m 

I/>mbardo,  Tullio ; Sanso- 
vino, Scamozzi. 

Palazzo  Trevisano 

1530 

Bergamasco,  Gugl. 

Scuola  di  8.  Kocco  . 

Begun  1517 

B.  Buono,  ami  l^ute  Lom- 
bardo. 

Kvouak*. 


Exceedingly  rich  and  picturesque. 

Admired  tor  beauty  of  execution.  * 

An  hexagonal  plan,  with  circular  dome. 
IntemaF  diameter  28  feet. 

North  side  of  lhazza  di  S.  Marco.  Three 
tiers  of  arcade* ; the  two  uppermost  with 
two  arches  over  each  of  thc^  in  firat  tier. 

A large  church,  on  plan  of  a patriarchal 
crosa,  or  with  three  transepts. 

A lofty  and  cxtenuve  facade. 

A picturesque  example  in  a mixed  style. 


Palazzo  Contarini  iiS.  SAmueloi 
Palazzo  de’  Camerlinghi 
Castel  S.  Andrea  al  Lido 

Palazzo  Grimani  h San  Luca . | 


Palazzo  Grimani  d S.  Maria 
Formosa, 

Palazzo  Cornaro  a 8.  Polo  . 


Palazzo  Manin  . . 

Palazzo  Cornaro  a S.  Mourizio 
San  Francesco  della  Vigna  . 


Zecca.  or  Mint  . 

Biblioteca  Vecchia  • 

S.  Giorgio  de’  Greet  . 

Fabbriche  Nuove  di  Rialto  . 

La  Caritd  .... 


II  Rodentore  . , 

S.  Giorgio  Maggiorc  • 

Procuralie  Nuove 
Publiche  Prigioui  . 

The  Rialto  . 

Palazzo  Hatbi  . . 

8.  Nicolo  de'  Tolentini . 


Palazzo  Bfttaggia.  . 

Santa  Maria  della  Salute 

Palazzo  Pesaro  . . 


Palazzo  Rezzonieo 
La  Dogana.  Custom'housc  . 
San  Eustachio.  or  S.  Stac. 

8S.  Simeone  e Giuda  . 


Palazzo  Comer  della  Regina  . , 

Cliurch  of  the  Jesuits  . 

La  Muddaicna  . • 


San  Toma  . . • . 

Teatro  Fenice 

Public  Gardens,  Buildings,  &c. 
Fabbrica  Nuova  . 


About  1504 
1525 

1541—1571 

TA>m!>ardo  ? 
Bergamasco  i 

Sanmicheli 

•• 

Sanmichcli 

Sanmicheli  ? 
Sanmichcli 

Sansovino 

1533 

Sansovino 

1534 

Sansovino 

III 

Sansovino 

Sansovino,  fin.  by  Scamozzi 
Sansovino 

1555 

Sansovino 

1501 

Palladio 

1576 

Palladio 

1550—1579 

Palladio 

L5K1 

1589 

Scamozzi,  &c. 
Da  Ponte 

1583—1591 

1.582 

1595 

Da  Ponte 
Viltoria,  A. 
Scamozzi 

1^ 

Ixmghena,  Bald. 
Longhena,  Bald. 

I.onghena 

1682 

1709 

1718 

Longhena 
Bennoni,  Giu*. 

ScalfaroUo,  Giov, 

1724 

Rossi,  D. 

1728 

Rossi,  D. 
Temanza,  T. 

1742 

1789 

1810 

1814 

Bognolo,  Fr. 
Selva.  Giannantonio 
Selva,  G. 

Soli,  Giuseppe 

Very  rich  architecture. 

A hne  Kpcoimen  of  rusticated  style,  with 
very  rich  Doric  entablature. 

Now  the  Post-office.  A noble  facade  of 
throe  orders,  nil  (Corinthian ; the  lower 
one  with  fluted  pilasters,  and  including  a 
sub-order. 


Basement  bold  and  good ; upper  part  mea- 
gre in  style,  and  cut  up  t>y  mezzanine 
windows. 

Restored  by  Selva,  eighteenth  century*. 
Three  orders. 

Two  orders ; Ionic  and  Corinthian  coupled 
columns,  on  a noble  ni&ticated  basement. 

The  facade  by  Palladio,  and,  like  thoKe  of  8. 
Giorgio  and  Redentore,  with  a }mneipal 
order,  flanked  by  a smaller  one  and  half 
pediments. 

Remarkably  rich  in  details. 

Tire  first  order,  or  lower  part  of  facade, 
good,  but  the  rest  heavy. 

Two  orders,  Doric  and  Ionic,  above  a rusti- 
cated arcade  of  25  arches. 

A much-admired  work  of  l*a1ladioV,  hut 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  cortile.  or  clois- 
ter. Converted  into  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Pinacoteca,  1827.  Interior  remodelled 
and  improved  by  Lazzari. 

Facade  Composite,  with  a lesser  Corinthian 
order.  Fine  interior. 

Facade  Composite,  with  a lesser  Corinthian 
order.  Fine  interior. 

South  side  of  St.  Mark’s  Piazza. 

A Doric  order,  with  a single  row  of  win- 
dows, on  a rusticated  basement. 

A single  arch,  98  feet  span. 

Tlie  portico  (Coriitthian,  hcxastyle,  dipro- 
style) added  by  Andrea  Tirali,  in  iwh 
century. 

•Singular  fa<;ade. 

\ magnificent  octagonal  mass,  with  very 
large  cupola,  hut  with  much  in  luid  tarte. 

A very  stately  faijade  ; rich  and  loflv  rustic 
basement.  *and  two  orders  Ionic  and 
Composite. 

Of  similar  character. 

Fa^e  arldcd  by  D.  Rossi, 
very  large  dome.  A prostyle  Corinthian 
portico,  four  columns  the  end  ones 
coupled  with  pilaster  piers. 

A rich  facade,  in  style  of  that  of  Palazzo 
Pesaro. 

Exterior  poor  and  tame.  Interior  a rotunda, 
with  low  coffered  dome,  50  feet  in  dia- 
meter. 

Burnt  1835,  since  rebuilt. 

\ handsome  line  of  building,  forming  the 
West  end  of  St.  Mark's  Piazza,  in  conti- 
nuation of  the  Procuratic  Nuove, 
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Amon^  the  ia!and«  in  the  nc-i(;hbourhoo<l  of  Venice  the 
follo\vinK  iteser\e  notice  : — 1.  Mutono,  about  a mtle  to  Ihe 
north  of  Venice,  if  a town  of  about  (kMk)  inliabitanU,  ami 
ha^  manuiactoric«  of  and  plute-glaM,  which  were 

once  of  greater  im|wrtance  than  they  ai'C  now;  and  alM 
of  mock  pearls  and  heads  called  ‘ conterie,'  which  ore  cx> 

Iiortcd  in  considerable  quantities.  The  remains  of  Fra 
*aolo  Sorpi  were  transferred  from  the  church  of  the  Ser- 
viti,  where  they  lay  forgotten,  to  that  of  S.  Michele  in 
Murano,  a few  years  ago.  and  a marble  tomb  with  an  in- 
acriptiun  was  raised  to  him  at  the  cxpeiVM:  of  the  com- 
munity of  Venice.  Morelli,  the  late  learned  libraiian  of 
Ht.  Mark,  is  buried  in  tlie  same  cliurch.  which  is  remaik- 
uble  lor  its  ontaments.  The  church  of  S.  I>onato,  called 
it  Domo  di  Murano,  is  of  Hyzanlinc  architecture  of  the 
twvlfth  century,  with  mosaics  and  columns  of  Greek 
inarble.  The  church  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul  is  rich  with 
pHinlingH.  2,  Torcello,  faither  distant  to  the  north-east, 
IS  remarkable  for  its  antient  and  splendid  church,  built 
A. JO.  UKAi.  bv  the  bishu{>  Orseolo,  and  is  covered  with 
mosaics,  and  adorned  with  marble,  a testimonial  of  the 
wealth  of  Venice  in  tlial  remote  age.  'file  neighbouring 
church  of  Santa  Fosca,  of  the  ninth  century,  is  built  with 
remains  of  structures  of  the  Kom.an  times.  Tlicse  islands 
were  peopled  by  the  fugitive  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bouring towns  of  Altinum  and  Julia  Concordia,  on  the 
maiuland,  which  were  devastated  by  the  northern  barba- 
rians. Martial  (jiv.  35',  speaks  of  the  shores  of  Altinum  os 
rivalling  in  bis  time  thoae  of  Baiie  in  attractions.  3,  Uu- 
rano  bus  manufacturies  of  lace  and  straw-hats.  4,  Sant’ 
Llena,  with  a church  dedicated  to  the  mother  of  Con- 
stantine, whose  remains  w ere  carried  tbitlicr  from  Constan- 
tinople in  the  twellMi  ccr^tuiy.  5,  Lazzaretto  Nuovo  and 
Vecchio  with  the  quarantine  establishment.  0,  Malamocco, 
tiic  residence  of  the  doges  in  the  early  ages  of  the  republic : 
it  gives  its  name  to  (he  port  of  Malamocco,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal entrances  from  the  sea  into  the  lagoons.  7,  8. 
Lazaro,  an  island  south  of  Venice,  with  a celchi’atcd  mo- 
nastery of  Armenian  monks,  who  are  not  schismatic,  like 
most  of  their  countrymen,  but  are  in  communion  with 
Uouie  and  acknowledge  the  pope.  They  have  a library  of 
lO.OUO  volumes  and  about  4U(>  NlSS.,  mostly  in  the  ;Vrme- 
nian  language,  a printing-press  for  works  in  the  same  lan- 
guage. and  a college  for  clerical  students.  [AiiuaMA.1 
8,  8.  Andrea  del  Lido,  with  a fortress,  which  is  considered 
a musterwork  of  the  architect  and  engineer  San  Micheli, 
and  which  commands  the  entrance  into  the  lagoons  on 
tliat  side.  !1,  Palestrina,  a small  town  south  of  Mala- 
mocco, on  Uie  Littorale,  or  natural  dyke  of  the  lagoons. 
Near  it  are  the  ' Murazzi,’  or  lircakwatcr,  made  of  large 
blocks  of  marble  laid  on  piles  driven  into  the  sand ; it 
risr*s  ten  feel  above  high-water.  10,  Chioggia,  a well- 
built  town,  and  a bishop's  see,  situated  at  Inc  southern 
entrance  of  tiie  lagoons,  lias  a good  harbour,  a Hue  catbe- 
draJ,  a theatre,  and  about  1U,UUU  inb,vbitants.  Tlic  saline, 
ur  salt-pan-s,  in  the  neighbourhood  are  very-  productive.  To 
the  south  of  Chioggia  is  tlic  port  of  iJrondolo,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Adige. 

The  metropolitan  province  of  Venice,  formerly  called  II 
Dogado,  reckons  24U,U(X>  inhabitants.  (^Serristori, 
ftctt.)  It  comprises,  besides  the  islands  in  the  Lagoons,  a 
long  strip  on  tne  mainland  from  the  Sstuary  of  the  Pu  to 
that  of  the  Tagliarneoto.  with  the  small  towns  of  Ariano, 
Lorco,  Dolo,  Fubina,  Mestre,  San  I)unA,and  Porto  Gruaro. 
The  tine  country-seats  along  Uie  banks  of  the  lirenta  on 
the  road  to  Padua  are  in  this  province.  [Brent.v.]  Of 
tile  whole  of  the  dioceses  in  the  old  Venetian  stales  the 
archbishop  of  Venice,  who  is  styled  patriarch,  is  metro- 
politan. 

Topographical  descriptions  of  the  Lagoons  are  given  by 
liemardo  Trevisano,  ‘ Della  Eaguna  di  Venezia,’  1715  and 
1718;  C'rlstoforo  Tentori,  * Della  Legislazione  suila  pre- 
servnzionc  della  Lagmm,' with  a map,  17h2;  Uernardo 
Zendrini,  ‘ Memohe  Storiche  sullo  State  antico  e muderno 
delle  Lagunc,’  lHll,and'I./e  Isole  della  Laguna  di  Venezia 
rappresentate  e descriUe,’  in  quarto,  Venice,  I82t>,  and 
folio. 

For  descriptions  of  the  city  of  Venice  we  must  refer  to 
the  numerous  guide-books  and  tourists.  Venetian  litera- 
ture has  been  treated  by  Marco  Foecarini,  in  his  elaborate 
wori^ ' Della  Letieratura  Veneziana.'  which  however  death 
prevented  tlie  author  from  completing.  Moachini  has 
publiahed  a hi^ry  of  V euetian  literature  in  the  eighteenth 


centuiy,  ‘Della  Letieratura  Veneziana  da)  8ccolo  xviri. 
tino  ai  nostri  Giomi,’  4 vole.  4to.,  Venice.  lHl)(>-H. 

VENICE.  REPUBLIC  OF  (LA  SEREMSSIMA  RE- 
PUBULICA  DI  VENEZIA),  a state  jmUticiilly  extinct 
within  our  own  limes,  but  which  figured  for  more  tJian  a 
thousand  years  among  the  independent  states  of  Europe, 
and  acted  a considerable  part  in  modem  history.  It  is 
proper  therefore  to  give  a brief  sketch  of  its  ten  itory,  insti- 
tutions, and  political  vicissitudes. 

The  continental  territory  of  V’eniee  in  Italy  was  much 
more  extensive  than  what  is  now  called  the  Venetian  States, 
‘Slati  V’encti,’  which  constitute  pari  of  the  Lonibardo- 
Venetian  kingdom.  It  included  the  three  provinces  of 
Brescia,  Bergamo,  and  Crcnia,  called  • Ohre  Mincio,’ 

‘ beyond  the  Mincio  ’ with  respect  to  Venice,  which 
formed  about  one-third  of  the  wliole  Venetian  terra  fimia, 
besides  the  peninsula  of  Islria,  which,  although  beyond 
the  geographical  limits  of  Italy,  was  also  included  within 
the  denomination  of  term  firma,  or  continental  territory'  of 
Venice,  'flicse  provinces  were  detached  from  Venice  by 
Bonaparte  in  1737.  when  he  annexed  Bergamo,  Brescia, 
and  C’rema  to  the  Cisalpine  or  Itahan  republic,  and  gave 
the  rest  of  the  Venetian  territories  to  Austria.  In  IHII), 
after  having  retaken  the  whole  Venetian  territory  from 
Austria  and  united  it  to  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy, 
he  detached  Istria  from  it,  and  joined  it  to  Dalmatia 
o.nd  Croatia,  to  form  the  separate  government  of  the  Illy- 
rian provinces.  At  the  restoration  of  1814  these  admi- 
nistrative arrangements  were  maintained,  and  the  division 
of  the  newly  constituted  Lombardo-Venetian  kuigdom 
under  Austria,  which  retained  the  name  V'enetian  Slates^ 
was  made  to  embrace  only  the  old  Venetian  provinces ; 
Brescia,  Bei^i^o,  and  Crema  remaining  attached  to  tlie 
Lombard  division.  [LouBARi>o-Vs.MmAM  Kinodou.} 
Istria  was  made  a part  of  the  kingdom  of  Illyria,  likewise 
subject  to  the  crown  of  Austria. 

Goi'enimenl  of  Oie  Vtnftian  Republic. — The  Venetiao 
government  during  the  last  five  centuries  of  its  existence 
was  a close  aristocracy,  being  entirely  in  the  hands  of  a 
certain  number  of  famihes.  As  in  the  oilier  Italiaa 
republics  of  Uio  middle  ages,  or  in  the  town-cantons  of 
Switzerland,  the  head  town  ruled  over  the  subject  provinces, 
because  Uie  commonwealth  originated  in  the  town  and 
w ith  Uie  town ; a very  dift’erent  origin  from  Uie  democraciea 
of  the  Swiss  mountain-cantons,  or  those  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  which  Uie  wl\ple  population  partici- 
pated in  the  declaration  of  independence  and  in  the  struggle 
lliat  followed.  But  within  the  city  of  Venice  itself,  which 
was  in  fact  the  state,  several  changes  took  place  in  the  course 
of  ages  in  the  constitution.  Venice  was  m its  origin  a city 
of  refuge  : the  first  inhabitants  were  fugitive  citizens  of  va- 
rious towns  of  the  neighbouring  ‘ terra  fenua,’  Aquilcia, 
Opitergium  or  Oderzo,  Concordia,  Altino,  and  Padua,  wlto, 
scared  bv  the  devastations  of  the  GuUis  and  other  northern 
tribes  in  the  early  part  of  the  filth  century'  of  our  a>ra,  took 
refuge  in  various  small  islets  and  stri)]s  of  land  whicli  rise 
just  above  high-water,  in  the  midst  of  the  lagoons  or 
shallow  seas  that  extend  from  the  mouth  of  Adige  to  that 
of  the  Piave.  Tlie  lagoons  arc  separated  from  the  open 
sea  by  a natural  dyke  or  strip  of  land,  called  Lido,  or  Liitu- 
ralc,  about  35  miles  long,  which  extends  from  Brondolo 
on  the  south  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Piave  on  the  north. 
This  dyke  is  intersected  by  several  cuts  or  cbannels,  through 
which  ships  from  the  Adriatic  reach  Venice,  and  which 
are  called  ports.  The  principal  are  those  of  Cliioggia, 
about  20  feet  deep  at  high-water;  Malamocco,  which  is 
about  17  feet ; and  S.  Ntcolci  del  Lido,  which  is  about  10 
feet  deep.  Tlie  lagoons  cover  an  ai  ea  of  about  200  square 
miles : thev  ai*c  very  sliallow  in  niost  parts,  but  are  inter- 
sected by  deeper  canals,  which  are  kept  open  by  art,  and 
by  which  vessels  reach  the  town. 

The  lirtit  emigrants  aiisembled  on  the  islands  of  the 
lagoons  after  the  devastation  of  the  Venetia  by  Alaric, 
A.D.  407-13.  In  421  the  first  church,  dedicated  to  S. 
Giacomo,  was  built  on  one  of  the  most  elevated  of  the 
islands,  called  Kivaalta,  afterwards  Rialto.  Tlic  emigrants 
increased  in  number  and  formed  a community,  which  was 
administered  by  consuls  sent  from  Padua,  which  was  their 
metropolis.  Tlie  names  of  some  of  tiiose  early  magistrates 
have  uccn  preserved,  and  we  find  among  them  Faliero, 
Candiano,  Fosco,  and  Dando,  whose  posterity  became  after- 
words di^nguished  in  the  annals  of  Venice.  When  Attila 
destroyed  A^uileia  and  other  towns  of  th«  Yenotia, 
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451-2,  a wceml  emigration  took  place  to  the  lajgoona,  and 
ttiU  time  it  u said  that  many  of  tnc  higher  families  of  the 
country  were  of  the  number.  Some  of  the  Venetian  his- 
torians insist  not  a little  on  their  town  being  peopled  from 
the  berinning  by  men  of  the  higher  ranks  or  society  ; but 
<?a»ioaorus,  who  wrote  about  a half  a century  after  the 
dcstmotion  of  Aquileia,  speaking  of  the  Venetians,  de- 
scribes them  as  having  no  wealth  but  their  boats,  no  food 
but  fish,  and  no  merchandise  but  salt,  which  they  exchanged 
for  other  provisions. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Ijigoons,  being  left  to  themselves, 
among  the  general  anarchy  and  desolation  which  pre- 
vailed on  the  mainland  of  Italy,  began  to  act  as  an  inde- 
pendent community  ; for  this  purpose  each  of  the  prin- 
cipal islands  elected  a magistrate  styled  Tribune,  who 
was  renewed  yearly.  The  number  of  these  tribunes  is 
sairl  to  have  been  twenty-four,  and  they  met,  on  certain 
days,  in  council,  to  discuas  and  regulate  public  matters. 
In. eases  of  importance  however  they  convoked  a ‘ concio,* 
or  general  aiwembly  of  the  people,  which  decided  by  ac- 
clamation on  the  questions  proposed  by  the  tribunes. 
This  is  all  that  is  knowm  concerning  that  early  form  of 
government.  The  number  of  tribunes  seems  to  have 
varied, — sometimes  twelve,  sometimes  ten,  sometimes 
seven,  all  however  chosen  annually  by  the  people.  They 
formed  the  executive,  and  are  said  b\’  some  to  have  been 
assisted  by  a council  of  forty  persons,  likewise  chosen  by 
the  people,  who  performed  also  the  ftmetions  of  judges; 
but  the  institution  of  this  council  of  foi^  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  of  a much  later  date.  Tne  government  of 
the  tribunes  lasted  about  two  centuries  and  a half,  till 
A.D.  097.  During  this  obscure  period,  we  find  that  the 
Gothic  kings  of  Italy,  and  afterwards  the  Eastern  em- 
perors. although  they  did  not  interfere  in  the  local  govern- 
ment of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Lagoons,  nor  appoint 
rectors  or  judges  over  them,  yet  seem  to  have  con- 
sidered them  as  their  subjects,  and  requiretl  at  times  their 
•orvicei.  In  one  of  his  letters  Cassiodorus,  minister  of 
king  Theodoric,  orders  the  Venetians  to  bring  to  Ravenna, 
in  their  vessels,  the  wheat,  wine,  and  oil  which  the  Istrians 
paid  as  tribute.  It  ought  to  be  observed  however  that  C‘as- 
siodonis  addressed  this  letter  to  the  * Veneti  Maritimi,'  dis- 
tinguishing them  from  the  other  ‘ Veneti ' inhabitants  of 
the  mainland,  to  whom  he  addressed  several  other  letters 
nlxuit  affairs  of  finance  and  administration.  Tliis  distinc- 
tion, not  having  been . notice<l,  may  have  led  to  erroneous 
inferences  concerning  the  degree  of  dependence  of  the 
Venetians  of  the  islamk  upon  the  rulers  of  Italy.  When  , 
Belitsarius  was  besieging  Ravenna,  where  Vitiges  was  shut 
up,  he  reqiU'stCHl  the  Venetians  to  assist  him  with  their 
ship*  to  blockade  the  mouths  of  the  Po,  by  which  the  be- 
sieged might  receive  provisions.  When  Slarses  marched 
against  Totita,  the  Venetians  transported  part  of  hU  troops 
iHrough  their  lagoons  to  the  moutl»  of  the  Po.  It  is  rc- 
por(e<l  that  Norses  on  this  occasion  visited  the  new  city  of 
the  li^oons,  and  made  a vow  to  build  two  churches  there,  ■ 
if  he  were  successful  in  the  war,  which  he  afterwards  j 
fulfilled.  j 

'fhe  Longobard  invasion  of  North  Italy  occasioned  fresh  , 
immigrations  from  the  mainland  of  the  Venetia  to  the 
islands  of  the  I.agoons.  The  people  of  Opitergium,  mth 
their  bishop  Magnus,  took  shelter  in  an  island  at  the  mouth 
ofthe  Piave,  where  they  built  a town  or  village,  which  was 
called  ^clea,  from  the  name  of  the  then  reigning  emperor 
Hcracliui.  Another  band  of  fugitives  settled  upon  another 
island,  farther  south,  called  l^prilium.  The  bisliop  of 
Ahimim  repaired  with  his  flock  to  the  island  of  Torcello. 
Ijwtly,  the  bishop  of  Padua  took  refuge  at  Malamocco. 
AU  these  islands  and  places  assumed  the  plural  name  of 
\eneti«?,  which  has  continued  to  be  the  Latinized  name  of 
the  city.  Hul  at  that  time  the  population  was  scattered 
among  islands  distant  from  each  other.  Eraclea  and 
Rialto  seem  to  have  Iwen  the  two  principal  place*. 
Many  of  the  smaller  island*,  which  afterwards  formed 
part  of  the  city  of  Venice,  were  not  yet  built  upon.  It 
appears  that  iluring  this  pcriml  of  the  tribunate,  democracy 
did  not  work  well  among  the  Venetians:  there  were  in- 
trigues and  turbulence  at  the  annual  elections ; aspiring 
Wen  headed  their  respective  faetiomi ; and  as  population 
increaaed,  and  wealth  was  aerumulated  by  commerce,  the 
influence  of  the  property  of  the  few  was  felt  among  the 
many,  fianudo,  In  Ins  ' (JhronicJe,’  say*  tlwt  the  trilHines 
wfn  quimlling  among  thoowelvo*  about  praccdeoce. 


The  republic  was  bordering  on  a state  of  civil  war,  and 
this  too  at  a time  when  the  attacks  of  foreign  enemies  nm- 
dere#union  and  firmness  of  council  most  necessary.  Sla- 
vonian and  Istrian  pirates  from  the  Adriatic  were  lurking 
about  the  lagoons,  and  plundered  the  vessels  by  night, 
whilst  land  robbers  made  incursioru  from  the  side  of  the 
mainland.  The  son  of  the  Longobard  duke  of  Friuli  at- 
tacked the  island  of  Eraclea.  Fortunatus,  schismatic 
bishop  or  patriarch  of  Aquileia,  went  with  an  armed  party 
by  night  to  aMail  the  riv^  see  of  Grado,  an  island  wnich, 
although  far  to  the  northward,  seems  to  have  been  included, 
together  wdth  the  other  islands  and  lagoons  all  along  the 
coast  of  the  Venetia,  under  the  lurisdiction  of  the  repub- 
lic,—and  he  plundered  the  church  and  episcopal  residence. 
The  genera]  aiscontent  produced  by  this  state  of  insecurity 
induced  the  principal  citizens  and  the  clergy,  with  the 
patriarch  of  Grade  at  their  head,  to  propose  tne  appoint- 
ment of  a single  chief-magistrate  for  nfe,  which  took  place 
by  acclamation  in  Eraclea,  a.d.  697,  in  the  person  of  Panl 
Anafesto,  a citizen  of  Eraclea,  who  was  saluted  by  fhe 
title  of  Doge,  or  Dux.  His  duties  were  proclaimed  by  the 
tribunes  and  the  people  in  the  following  words  I>*t  the 
doge  alone  preside  over  the  government  of  the  people  with 
justice  and  moderation ; let  him  appoint  the  tribunes  and 
the  judges,  who  shall  administer  justice  both  to  clergy  and 
laity,  and  if  any  one  think  himself  aggrieved,  let  him  ap- 
peal to  the  doge.'  (And.  Dandolo,  lib.  vii.,  c.  3.)  Tlie 
doge  swore  before  the  patriarch  of  Gndo  to  obey  the  laws. 
The  doge  was  commander  of  the  forces  of  the  republic : 
he  appointed  the  military  tribunes,  or  subordinate  officers. 
The  concionc*  of  the  people  on  important  occasions  were 
convoked  by  the  doge.  TTie  doge  convoked  all  meeting* 
ofthe  inhabitants  of  the  various  islands  or  parishes  for  the 
election  of  their  respeetive  pastors.  From  the  first  the 
Venetians  placed  their  clergy  under  subjection  to  the 
state.  Doge  Anafesto  govemwl  with  wisdom  ; he  made  a 
convention  with  Liutprand.  king  of  the  lAingobanlik,  by 
which  the  tioundaries  of  Maritime  Venice  were  defined. 
These  boundaries  embraced  not  only  all  the  islands  and 
lagoons  from  the  mouth  of  the  Po  to  that  of  the  Isonzo, 
but  likew  ise  a strip  of  the  coast  of  the  continent  for  about 
a mile  inland.  Inis  was  the  origin  of  the  metropolitan 
territory  or  province  called  Dogado,  which  for  centuries 
constituted  the  only  continental  possession  of  Venice. 
This  convention  witn  Liutprand  was  concluded  A.n.  71 L 
and  it  established  the  political  independence  of  Venice 
from  the  kingdom  of  Iximbardy.  The  hi«torian  Moro«ni 
rt'conls  a maritime  expedition  ot'  the  Venetians  against 
Felix,  archbiiihop  of  Ravenna,  who  was  at  variince  with 
the  see  of  Rome,  as  well  a*  with  Hieodorus,  patrician  or 
governor  of  Ravenna  for  the  eastern  emperor  Philip  Har- 
danes.  The  result  was  that  the  archbishop  was  debated, 
taken  prisoner,  and  sent  to  Constantinojile.  Doga  Ana- 
festo clied  A.D.  717,  after  having  governed  about  twenty- 
one  years.  He  was  succeeded  hy  Marcellu*  Tegalianus. 
likewise  of  Eraclea,  which  was  then  the  head  place  of  the 
community.  Marcetlus  governed  nine  years ; ne  was  often 
at  variance  with  the  Ixmgobanls  and  with  th«  patriarch  of 
Acmilcia.  The  latter  was  in  continual  disputes  with  the 
bishop  or  patriarch  of  Grado,  who  was  metropolitan  of  the 
I^agoon*.  Doge  Marcellus  died  a.d.  726,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Uraus  of  Eraclea,  a warlike  man,  who  eneou- 
ragetl  tlie  youth  to  military  exercises,  built  new  and 
larger  sbipa,  and  extended  the  navigation  ofthe  Venetians. 
Atjout  this  time,  Liutprand  having  taken  Ravenna,  the 
exarch  requested  the  a>«igtanee  of  the  Venetians,  who  sent 
a fleet  of  eighty  sliips,  under  their  doge  Unus,  which, 
joined  to  the  Kyzantine  forces,  retook  Ravenna,  and  re- 
htoretl  it  to  the  Byzantines.  Reasons  of  neighbourhood 
and  the  interests  of  their  commerce  caused  the  Venctisns 
to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  emperors,  without  ac- 
knowledging their  supremacy.  It  is  said  thiu  Pope  Grt*- 

Cry  II.,  who  was  atraid  of  the  encroachments  of  the 
ngnhanU,  urged  the  Venetians  to  assift  the  exarch. 
About  A.D.  736  a quarrel  broke  out  lietwcen  the  inha- 
bitants of  two  of  the  principal  islands,  Eraclea  and  Kquilium, 
The  doge,  a haughty  man,  insteail  of  calming  the  tumult, 
took  the  part  of  the  Kracleans,  Mid  a civil  war  followed, 
in  which  both  population*  were  nearly  destroyed,  and  the 
doge  himself  was  killed,  a.d.  737.  Some  say  Umt  his  pride 
and  ambition  made  him  obnoxious  to  the  people  in  general, 
who  kilted  him  tumultuooaly  in  his  own  residence.  Tha 
VenetiaM  showed  UiobmoItw  fnm  the  (Ust  jealous  of  th« 
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govcmm«nt  of  one  man,  and  this  feeling  is  Mroeivable 
Uiroughuut  till!  lung  period  of  tlieir  history.  Tlie  tribunes 
Imviug  met  in  council  and  convoked  the  assemj||y  or 
Mueniblies  of  ttie  people,  the  ofhco  of  doge  was  declared 
to  be  abohohed ; and  a ' mogutrr  mililiie,’  renewed  an- 
nually, was  appointed  instead.  The  beat  of  government 
wtu  transferred  from  the  now  depopulated  iilraclea  to  the 
island  of  Matamauco.  vulgarly  Mafamocco,  an  islaiKl  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Brenta,  which  has  since  been  p^y  sub- 
merged by  the  twa,  but  the  name  of  which  is  retained  ou  a 
neighbourii^  skip  of  land. 

Thti  aduuniotraiion  of  the  * master  of  the  militia'  lasted 
only  five  years.  The  fifth  roaster,  Ziano,  or  John  Fabri- 
finiius,  before  he  terminateil  the  year  of  his  office,  was 
seized  in  a popular  tumult  and  deprived  of  his  sight  by 
the  infunatfAl  people,  a.d.  741.  Tlie  office  of  doge  was 
then  re-cstablUhea  by  common  consent  in  the  person  of 
Dcodatus,  son  of  the  late  dt^e  Ursus,  imd  his  resiacnco  was 
fixed  at  Malaiuocco.  Dcodatus  entered  into  new  ar- 
rangements witli  Aistulphua,  king  of  the  Longobards,  about 
the  bouiuiaries  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Piave  near 
Kracica.  He  afiet^vards  repaired  to  Brondolo,  near  the 
iiiuuth  of  the  Adige,  and  built  a castle  there  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lagoons.  This 
gave  rise  to  a report  that  the  doge  wished  to  make  himself 
absolute.  Galia,  an  infiueutiai  citizea  of  Malamocco.  at 
t tie  head  of  a faction,  seized  the  doge  and  bliiuictl  him. 
and  had  himself  elected  in  his  place,  a.d.  750 ; but  he  did 
nut  remain  in  office  two  years, for  he  was  himself  deprived 
of  sight  and  then  killed  by  the  people.  Hewu  succeeded 
by  l^mcnico  Monegareo,  a.o.  756;  but  in  order  to 
restrain  his  authority  two  annual  tribunes  were  appointed 
to  be  liis  assessors.  The  prerogatives  of  their  office  are  not 
clearly  stated,  but  it  appears  that  the  doge  Monegareo  ill 
brooked  Itie  check : he  came  to  an  open  rupture  with  his 
assessors,  and  was  seizerh  and  deprived  of  his  sight  and  of  his 
office,  A.D.  7t34.  Mauritius  Galbaio  was  appointed  in  his 
Bti  od,and  was  so  popular,  that  no  tribunes  were  appointed 
to  watch  liim,  and  Le  was  even  allowed  to  choose  Ida  son 
Jutu)  for  his  colleague,  who,  after  his  death,  succeeded  him 
in  his  office.  This  example  was  followed  by  several  doges 
after  him,  and  was  the  occasion  of  many  tumults,  the 
i)cople  everr  now  and  then  resenting  any  attempts  at  esta- 
utuming  an  hereditary  succession  in  the  first  di^ty  of  the 
state.  Out  of  about  forty  doges  who  succeeded  each 
other  during  a period  of  four  centuries,  nearly  one-lialf  were 
either  killed  or  had  their  eyes  put  out,  or  were  compelled 
to  abdicate,  and  banished  to  some  convent.  The  legal 
form  of  the  election  of  the  doge  continued  to  be  tlie  same 
till  towards  the  end  of  the  twelt\h  century.  At  the  death 
of  a doge  the  tribunes  met  and  proposed  a candidate,  and 
the  ‘concio,’  or  ‘ general  assembly  of  the  people,’  voted  by 
acclamation.  The  choice  of  one  or  more  colleagues  by 
the  doge  was  also  subject  to  the  popular  approbation. 
Meantime  there  was  being  formed  at  Venice  a kind  of 
lu'reditaiy  aristocracy  of  those  families  who  had  given 
doges  to  the  republic,  and  the  more  numerous  class  of 
those  who  had  had  tribunes  among  their  member^  and 
who  were  styled  * familia  tribunitise.'  Tlie  office  of  tribune 
continued  till  the  end  of  Uie  tenth  centur)',  after  which  it 
is  raenliuned  no  longer,  its  place  having  bNMn  supplied  by 
the  judges  of  the  pidace  and  other  magistrates  instituted 
about  that  epoch.  Till  then  we  find  three  powers  constitut- 
ing the  government,  namely,  the  doge  with  lus  colleagues; 
the  tribunes,  who  were  civu  and  political  magistrates,  one 
fur  each  island,  and  who  met  to  deliberate  on  important 
occasions:  and  the  * concio,'  or  general  assembly  of  the 
people.  (Saudi,  iStoria  Civtie  della  Repubblica  di  yenezia. 

When  Chariemagne,  having  conquered  the  Ixmgobards 
and  founded  anew  Western  empire,  settled  with  Nicephoms, 
emperor  of  the  East,  about  the  limits  of  their  re»pective 
dominions,  the  provinces  of  Treviso,  Forum  Julii,  Istria^ 
and  Libumta  were  assigned  to  Cliarles ; but  the  Dogado, 
or  jurisdiction  of  the  Venetian  lagoons,  w'os  not  specified 
as  living  includetl  among  them  : it  was  left  to  its  oivn  in- 
dependence as  a ncutnd  district  between  the  two  empires. 
iSigonius,  De  Regno  Jtalite,  b.  iv. ; Ulric.  Mutius, 
ht6u9German.,]}.ix.\  Paul. /£mil., lie  Rel/ue  Franctc.,  b. 
Ui.)  But  Pepin,  son  of  Charlemagne,  being  appointed  by 
his  father  king  of  Italy,  wished  to  extend  his  dominion  over 
the  coasts  of  Venice  and  of  Dalmatia,  which  last  was  in 
pomcnion  of  the  Byzantines.  There  were  at  the  time  two 


factions  among  the  Venetians,  one  favourable  to  Uie  new 
Western  empire,  and  the  other  attaclied  to  the  old  connec- 
tion of  the  republic  with  the  Byzantine  emperor.  Tlie 
latter  prevailecl,  and  envoys  were  sent  to  Constantinople  to 
concert  measures  of  defence  against  Pepiu,  who,  iu  the 
year  liaving  assembled  a fleet  at  Ravenna,  sent  part 
of  it  to  scour  tne  coast  of  Dalmatia,  and  another  part  to 
blockade  the  Venetian  lagoons,  whilst  his  troops  assailed 
by  land  the  fort  of  Brondolo,  which  Uiey  took.  Follow- 
ing Uie  strip  of  land  called  Litlorale,  tliey  captured  C'hi- 
ogma,  Pelestrina,  Albiola,  and  lastly  Maianiocco,  which 
had  been  hastily  abandoned  by  the  doge  and  other  mein- 
liera  of  the  government,  who  removed  to  the  island  of 
Rialto,  which  was  safer,  being  in  the  centre  of  the  lagoons. 
Thus  the  seat  of  government  was  transferred  to  ^^lo, 
A.D.  009,  which,  wiffi  the  cluster  of  sixty  or  seventy  islands 
around  it,  being  gradually  built  upon  and  joined  by  bridges, 
became  the  city  of  Venice,  although  the  town  for  a long 
time  continued  to  be  called  Rialto.  Pepin  attempted  to 
crow  over  to  Rialto  by  means  of  a floating-bridge,  but  in 
so  doing  he  was  attacki^  by  the  light  boats  of  the  Venetians, 
who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  soundings  of  their 
lagoons,  and  was  defeated  with  great  loss.  It  is  said  that 
it  was  in  memory  of  the  numbers  of  Uie  enemy  who  were 
either  drowned  or  cut  to  pieces  that  one  of  Uie  canals  of 
Venice  was  called  * Canal  Orfano.’  MeanUmc  the  Byzan- 
tine fleet  having  made  its  appearance  off  the  coast,  Pepiu, 
alter  burning  Chio^a,  PeWtrina,  Albiola,  and  other 
places,  withdrew  to  luvemia.  Soon  after  peace  was  m^e 
between  the  two  empires,  and  the  Venetians  were  left  to 
their  independence ; for  although  Cliariemagne  and  his 
successors  considered  them  as  being  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  Western  empire,  they  exercised  no  act  of  sove- 
reignty within  the  islands,  but  acknowledged  repeatedly 
the  rights  of  the  doge  to  govern  the  dogaao,  or  duchy  of 
Venice,  and  confirmed  the  boundaries  settled  between 
D(^  Anafesto  and  King  Liutprand. 

The  first  doge  elected  in  the  new  residence  of  Rialto 
was  Angelo  Participazio,  who  took  for  his  colleague  hU 
Eon  Giustiniano,  who.  afler  his  father’s  deatli,  succeeded 
him.  A.D.  R27.  It  was  under  Giubtiniano  that  the  body  of 
St.  Mark  is  siud  to  have  been  brought  from  Alexandria  in 
Egypt  to  Venice  by  a Venetian  «iip,  and  a chapel  was 
built  in  honour  of  the  Evangelist,  which  was  the  begioning 
of  the  magnificent  cathedr^  of  St.  Mark. 

About  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  the  Saracens 
made  their  appearance  in  the  AdriaUc,  and  the  Venetians 
began  to  encounter  at  sea  tliia  new  enemy,  whom  they 
were  instrumental  in  keeping  away  from  the  coast  of  DaJ- 
inatia.  In  the  same  century  the  Narentani,  a Slavonian 
tribe  from  beyond  the  Danube,  having  occupied  a part  of 
the  coa.st  of  the  Illyricum,  witli  the  neighboring  iUands, 
began  to  scour  the  sea  as  pirates.  Tbc  Venetians  sent  a 
I squadron  of  twelve  galleys  under  the  doge  Pietro  Can- 
I diano  1.,  who  attacked  ttie  Narentani  near  the  coast  of 
Dalmatia,  but  was  killed  in  the^ght,  a.d.  8R7.  Freijuent 
I flgbts  between  the  Venetians  and  the  Narentani  occurred 
at  sea  during  the  whole  of  the  following  century,  until  the 
doge  Pietro  Oncolo  II.,  who  governed  firom  a.d.  991  to  1006, 
having  sailed  with  a strong  armament  for  tbc  coast  of  Dal- 
matia, the  towns  of  Zara,  Trau,  Sebenico,  Spalato,  and 
others,  which,  being  left  without  protection  by  the  weak 
Byzantine  court,  were  continually  exposed  to  the  attacks 
Dt  the  pirates  by  sea  and  of  the  half-wild  Croatiaru  by 
land,  placed  Uiemselves  under  the  protection  of  Venice,  and 
swore  allegiance  to  the  republic.  The  towns  of  Piu-enzu 
and  Pola  m Islria  did  the  same.  Ureeolo  then  attacked 
and  took  the  islands  of  Curaola  and  Lesina,  two  nests  of 

Sirates ; afler  which  the  Narentani  oblaineil  peace  on  con- 
ition  of  forsaking  piracy.  The  d(^  on  his  return  home 
assumed,  with  the  consent  of  the  people,  the  title  of  duke 
of  Dalmatia  This  was  the  first  pot«e«ion  acquired  by  the 
Venetians  beyond  the  boundaries  of  their  lagoons,  more 
than  five  centuries  afler  the  foundation  of  their  sea-girt 
community. 

The  Byzantine  court,  distracted  by  other  cares  on  irs 
northern  and  eastern  territori^  did  not  object  to  this  pro- 
tection of  a friendly  people  being  extended  over  its  we»em 
borders ; and  when  the  doge  Orscolo  Rent  legates  to  the 
emperor  Basilius  for  commercial  purposes,  they  obtained 
from  that  emperor  ample  privileges  and  exemption  from 
duties  for  the  Venetian  traders  throughout  his  empire. 
Similar,  though  not  so  ample,  privileges  were  granted  to 
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the  commerce  of  Venice  with  the  Italiftn  mMnland  by  th<‘ 
German  emperor  tMho  HI. 

The  period  of  office  of  the  tioffc  Domenico  Flabanico. 
A.n.  l(«2-42,  in  imp^irtant  in  the  civil  hUtory  of  Venice. 
FKbaiiico  wiw  at  the  head  of  a pariy  of  powerful  citizens, 
who  had  driven  away  and  banished  aome  years  Wforc 
the  doee  Otho  Orseolo,  «on  of  Pietro  above  mentioned, 
on  suspicion  of  ambitious  desifftH.  )*iotro  Ccntranico, 
Otho'9  »ucce*ia«,)r.  after  beinir  a few  years  in  office.  \yaa 
likewise  expelled,  and  retired  to  a convent.  Domenico 
Uraeolo,  o relative  of  Otho,  was  then  installed,  but  after  a 
few  dava  was  driven  away.  At  ln.st  Flabanico  himself  was 
eleclerf  by  acclamation.  * Having  obtained  his  office  as  a 
popular  leader  and  a defender  of  the  liberties  of  the 
pe<»p1e,  he  proposed  a n'solution  hauisbintt  for  ever  the 
whole  of  the  Orseolo  family  as  dangerous  to  the  republic 
on  account  of  its  wealth,  its  ambition,  and  its  alliance  by 
marriage  with  an  Hungarian  or  Slavonian  prince.  Tlie 
resolution  passed  the  a.*>hcmbly  of  the  people,  which  also 
sanciioned  two  other  resolutions,  which,  if  not  pronioted, 
were  at  least  not  oppo^etl  by  the  doge— one  aboli^ing 
the  practice  of  having  colleagues  to  the  ducal  dignity  ; the 
other  re-establishing  permanently  the  office  of  the  two 
nRsesM’ni  of  the  doge,  to  bo  renewed  annually,  which  had 
been  before  enforced  for  a lime  under  the  doge  Mone- 
gareo.  Another  custom  was  introduced  by  Flabanico  him- 
K*lf,  and  this  wa.s  that  the  doge  should  in  grave  and  im- 
iwrtant  emergencies  solicit  the  advice  of  some  ol  Ihe  best 
informed  and  most  esteemed  citizens,  '.^e  choice  and 
number  of  these  advisers  were  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
doge.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  Council  of  Ihe  ‘Pregadi,’ 
or  • solicited.’  which  long  after  became  permanently  e«ta- 
blishetl  as  the  Venetian  senate.  About  a.d.  1094,  under 
Ihe  doge  Vitale  Faliero,  was  eriablishc<l  a supreme  court 
of  justice  of  three  judges  for  the  city  of  Venice,  called 
* Judges  of  the  Palace,'  and  thus  was  taken  from  the  doge 
the  judicial  power  in  appeal  which  he  formerly  exercised. 
It  would  appear  that  a gastaldus.  or  protector  of  the  'ower 
cla»cs,  attended  the  sittings  of  the  judges  but  further  in- 
formalion  is  wanting  concerning  those  antient  institutions. 
jSandi,  Storia  C/piVe,  b.  iii.) 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  century  the  Venelians 
allied  themselves  with  the  emperor  Alexius  Comnenus 
against  Robert  Guiscard  or  Wiskanl.  the  Norman  chief,  : 
who.  after  having  driven  away  the  Byzantines  from 
Apulia  and  Calabria,  had  seized  upon  Corfu,  and  was  be- 
sieging Durazzo  on  the  coast  of  Albania.  The  Venetians, 
jealous  of  the  encroachments  of  the  Norman  adventurers  in  i 
the  vicinity  of  their  Dalmatian  possessions,  wiliingiy  j 
listened  to  the  proposals  of  Alexius,  and  sent  a licet  of 
70  ships  under  the  doge  Domenico  Silvio  to  the  relief  of 
Durazzo.  The  Venetians  were  suceessftil  in  two  actions, 
but  the  Normans  afterwards  obtained  iiosses&ion  of  Durazzo 
by  secret  intelligence  with  some  of  the  garrison.  A fresh 
\enetian  force  was  sent  to  attack  the  place  by  sea  whilst 
the  Byzantines  besieged  it  by  land,  but  this  time  the 
Venetians  were  defeated  and  lost  many  ships.  Doge  Silvio 
on  his  return  home  was  deposed  and  imprisoned,  A.n.  1084. 
Hts  succetsor  Vitale  Faliero  sailed  with  a new  armament, 
and  completely  defeated  the  Normans  near  Buthrotum. 
The  emperor  Alexius,  os  a reward  for  the  timely  assistance 
of  the  Venetians,  gave  to  the  doge  the  title  of  Proto- 
Sebastos;  assigned  annual  pensions  to  the  church  of  St. 
Mark  and  other  churches  of  Venice ; gave  to  the  Venetians 
factories  and  houses  and  lands  at  Constantinople  and 
other  ports  of  the  I^evant ; exonerated  their  vessels  and 
goods  from  all  duties  and  charges  for  ever;  allowed  their 
tiaden  and  merchants  to  live  under  the  jurwliction  of 
their  own  consuls : and  la^tly,  formally  recognisetl  their 
jHissessions  in  the  Illyricum  with  the  title  of  duke  of  Dal- 
matia, whirh  ha<l  lieen  already  assumed  by  the  doge. 

At  the  epoch  of  the  first  Crusade  Venetians  vessels  wore 
employed  from  the  first  as  transports  to  cany  provisions 
to  tile  coast  of  Syria.  Hut  afterw  ards,  while  the  Crusaders 
were  engaged  in  military  operations  in  Palestine,  the 
Venetians  resolved  to  send  a large  armament  to  their 
assistance<  and  probably  also  with  a view  of  extending 
their  commerce  m tliose  parts.  Two  hundred  vessels  were 
equ:ppe<l  at  the  public  expense,  and  many  sbip-owners 
lent  tneir  vessels  for  the  common  object,  and  they  were 
manned  partly  by  sailors  of  Venice,  and  partly  by  men 
enlisted  for  the  purpose  iii  Dalmatia.  The  commaiHl  was 
gi>  en  to  the  son  of  the  doge  Vilute  Michiuli,  and  to  Eunco 


Contarini,  bishop  of  Gastello.  The  fleet  touched  at  Rbcdea, 
where  Ihev  found  a Pi»an  fleet  of  50  sail,  bent  on  a similar 
errand.  A dispute  arose  between  the  two  people,  jealous 
of  each  other,  and  they  eume  to  blow*.  The  Venetians 
had  the  svipcriority : they  took  28  I*isan  galleys  with 
thousands  of  pritJoners,  whom  however  they  released,  all 
except  100,  whom  they  retained  as  hostages,  and  then 
continued  their  voyage  to  Jafla,  where  they  met  (iodfrey 
of  Bouillon.  He  re«juiied  the  Venetians  to  co-uj>erale  in 
the  reduction  of  Kai’Ja.  which  wa.^  taken,  ns  well  as  Iriole- 
mai*  or  Acre,  and  Sidon.  After  these  nucceiwe*  IIm*  Vene- 
tian armament  retumeii  home.  Andrea  Morosini  has 
written  an  account  of  those  early  Venetian  ex^ietliiions. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century  Caloman,  or 
Carloinnn.  king  of  Hungary',  invad(.*d  Dalmatia  and  took 
Zam,  Spalato,  and  other  towns.  Tlie  VcnctiaiiJi  sent  an 
annnment  under  the  command  of  the  doge  Ordelaffo 
Faliero,  who  retook  Zara  aliout  a.d.  IIIU,  as  well  as 
Sebenico,  Spalato,  and  Tmu.  He  likewise  occupied  part 
of  Croatia  tieyond  the  mountains;  but  a fresh  l»ody  of 
Hungarians  came,  by  which  the  Venetians  were  defeateti 
and  the  doge  ditd  In  the  fight-  A truce  however  was 
made  with  the  king  of  Hungary,  ami  \ cnice  retained  its 
dominion  over  Dalmatia  ami  jMirt  of  Croatia.  Miinilori 
(.•Inrio. //a/.,  i.,  dissert.  17)  registers  a diploma  of  Orde- 
laffo  Faliero,  in  which  he  styles  himself  ‘ Dux  Venetiarum. 
Dalmatia,  el  Croaliw.’ 

At  the  lime  of  the  second  Crusade  the  Venetians  sent  an 
armament  under  the  doge  Domenico  Michieli,  who  took 
I T)tc.  a.d.  1124.  According  to  a convention  between  the 
I Venetians  ami  the  king  of  Jerusalem,  onc-third  of  the  town 
I was  given  up  to  the  Venetians  as  a settlement  with  full 
I jurisdiction,  ^e  *amc  arrangement  was  made  with  regard 
to  Asealon.  The  Venetians  accordinglv  sent  two  inagts- 
trales  to  Tjtc  : one,  called  Kailo,  with  ludicial  authority  ; 
the  other,  styled  Viscount,  who  was  political  and  militiiy 
governor,  in  other  towns  of  Palestine  they  had  a street 
for  commercial  pur{ios4.‘s,  with  a church,  a bath,  and  sa 
oven.  Tlic^sc  privileges  were  retained  by  the  Venetians 
as  long  as  Palestine  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Chris- 
tians. 

Some  lime  after  a fresh  war  broke  out  in  Dalmatia.  The 
empcixir  Manuel  Comnonus.  dissatisfied  with  the  Venetians 
for  Ihe  assistance  they  had  given  to  the  I.Alins  in  Siria. 
ami  ]>erhaps  also  jealous  of  their  increasing  commerciid 
and  maritime  prosperity,  sent  a force  to  the  Iwrders  of 
Dalmatia,  when  the  cities  of  Zara,  Spalato,  and  others  rt- 
roltcd  against  Venice.  At  the  same  lime  Ihe  emperor 
seized  the  persons  and  property  of  the  Venetian  mer- 
chants in  his  dominion*.  This  was  the  first  open  rupture 
betw'een  the  Venetians  and  the  Eastern  empire,  ana  the 
news  created  great  alarm  at  Venice.  The  doge  Vitale 
Michieli  was  siuit  to  sea  with  a large  fleet:  he  retook 
Tran,  and,  sailing  into  the  Archipelago,  seized  upon  the 
islands  of  I^esbos,  Samos,  and  Chios,  and  attacked  EuIkco. 
the  governor  of  which,  in  order  to  gain  time,  persuaded 
the  doge  to  send  ambassadors  to  Cunatantinople  to  treat 
with  the  emperor  himself.  But  while  Manuel  was  pur- 
posely deferring  the  negotiations,  the  Venetian  fleet  in 
tlie  i^ilgean  sea  w'os  attacked  by  a pestilence,  which  com- 
mon report  attributed  to  the  Byzantines  having  poisom-d 
the  springs  when  the  crews  went  for  water.  At  last  the 
doge,  having  lost  most  of  his  men,  returned  home  with 
only  seventeen  galleys,  being  obliged  to  al>andoii  the 
others.  Meantime  Enrico  Dandolo,  who  was  aftenvards 
destined  to  act  a great  part  in  the  destinies  of  the  Kastem 
empire,  remained  at  Constantinople  as  onvov  of  Venice. 

It  seems  that  on  the  doge's  return  the  pestilence  spread 
from  the  fleet  to  the  town  of  Venice,  niwl  the  jwoplc  thnuv 
all  Ihe  blame  upon  the  unlucky  doge.  However  no  pro- 
ceedings were  instituted  agaiuht  him  ; but  one  day.  while 
he  was  out  on  some  public  ceremony,  he  was  as^aa»inated 
bv  a private  hand  near  the  church  of  S.  Zacliatias,  a.d. 
1 172.  This  was  the  imme<liatc  cause  of  a great  ami  last- 
ing change  in  the  Venetian  government.  The  frequent 
jmpular  tumults,  the  a-vouwinafions  of  many  doges,  Uw 
.■miumar)'  mode  of  electing  and  dtqioslng  those  magistrates 
by  populiir  accl.-uiiatiou.  and  the  disorxleni  that  accom- 
jmnied  these  violent  movements,  made  ai\  those  who  had 
]>roperty  (and  in  a thriving  mercantile  community  like 
that  of  Venice  they  most  have  been  averv  numenjiu  claas; 
wish  for  a system  of  government  tliat  might  cn».urc  order 
and  security.  It  was  then  in  some  manner  or  other  agreed 
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upon  by  the  principal  citlieiM  duritij;  (he  tux  mon(ht<  of 
interregnum  whiclt  elapsed  between  (he  death  of  Micliieh 
and  the  apjHiintinent  uT  hit>  ^ucccbsor,  to  etfect  an  ort'aniu  i 
chanRe  in  the  constitution  of  the  republic.  A great  i 
council  was  in  future  to  take  the  place  of  the  timuiltuary 
a.>fu'mblieii  of  the  people.  This  council  was  to  cuusist  of 
4S0,  some  »ay  47U  eitizeivs  to  be  renewed  annually  on  the 
last  day  of  September.  Tliis  great  council,  w hich  became 
the  representative  imscinUy  of  (he  Venetian  people,  wjis 
appointed  not  directly  by  the  people,  but  by  twelve 
oleelors.two  for  each  of  the  •se»tieri,’ordUlrictsof  Venice  ; 
for  the  town,  being  now  built  on  the  cluster  of  itlaiids 
nnind  the  Rialto,  had  assumed  a compact  form,  and  was 
divided  into  six  districts.  Hie  members  of  the  new 
ccHAncil  were  chosen  in  equal  numbers  from  each  illstriet. 
No  more  than  four  individuals  of  any  one  family  could  sit 
ill  the  council  together.  It  is  not  staled  that  the  more 
tlistant  islands  scattered  about  the  lagoons  were  repre- 
sented; it  would  rather  seem  that  they  were  not.  How 
tlw  first  electors  were  themselves  elected,  whether  by  tlie 
tribunes  or  by  the  jHmple,  does  not  appear ; but  afterwards 
every  year  at  the  end  of  the  KCssiou  the  council  before 
separating  ap|K)inted  twelve  electors  who  procetnlcd  to 
choose  the  members  of  the  new  council.  The  doge  was 
by  right  president  of  the  great  council. 

Another  conterniiorar)' innovation  was  this : four  more 
BjiscsKors  or  counsellors  were  added  to  the  two  wlvo  assisted 
tlw  doge  from  the  time  of  Klabanico.  Tliese  six  counnd- 
lors  were  chosen  in  the  proportion  of  two  for  each  sestiere 
or  district  of  Venice : they  constituted  the  ‘ minor  council/ 
orCoiincil  of  the  Doge,  which  in  after  times,  having  un- 
dergone some  alterations  in  its  constitution  and  powers, 
was  called  ‘I.a  Signoria.’  With  the  doge  and  hU  council 
nriginuted  all  laws  and  ordinances,  which  were  by  them 
laid  bd'ure  the  Great  Council  (‘Consiglio  Magtriofc')  for 
its  acceptation  or  rejection.  They  also  nominated  the 
judges  and  other  magistrates  and  officers  of  the  arlminis- 
traiion,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Great  (.'ounci!.  It 
was  also  made  imperative  upon  the  doge  and  his  council 
in  ca*es  of  imjwrtance  to  call  other  citizens,  * Pregadi/  to 
consult  with  them  upon  the  inatten  to  be  proposed  to  the 
Great  Council.  Some  time  after  however,  in  tlie  first  part 
of  the  thirteenth  ceidiiry,  a permanent  council  of  sixty  was 
instituted,  with  the  title  of  rregotli,  the  members  of  w hich 
Were  appointed  by  the  Great  Council  and  renewed  annu- 
ally, ami  thus  the  facultv  of  the  doge  to  solicit  extemiJO- 
raneous  adviscrx  was  abolished.  Tlie  council  of  the  rre- 
gadi  iH'camc  in  course  of  time  a most  essienlial  jwirt  of  the 
\'enetian  state,  and  was  by  foreigners  called  the  senate. 

Ijutly,  the  form  of  the  election  of  the  doge  was  also 
changed  by  the  new  constitution  of  1172.  Tlie  choice  of 
a candidate  had  been  (ill  then  vested  in  (he  council  of  the 
Tribunes,  some  say  in  an  assembly  of  Seniors,  which  some 
have  eallerl,  but  it  seems  erroneously,  the  Council  of  Forty, 
and  the  chosen  candidate  was  announced  to  the  ‘Concio/  or 
general  asaemhly  of  the  citizens,  w ho  decided  by  acclama- 
liou.  The  election  of  the  doge  was  now  mode  to  emanate  from 
the  Great  Council  in  the  following  manner: — Hie  Great 
tViuncii  chose  twenty-four  individuals,  from  among  whom 
eleven  were  chosen  by  themselves,  and  these  eleven  pro- 
ree<h'd  to  the  church  oiSt.  Mark,  and  there  in  public  elected 
the  new  doge  by  pluralKy  of  votes.  The  new  doge  was  then 
presented  to  the  people  for  their  approbation,  with  the  an- 
nouncement, ‘Tins  is  the  doge  elect,  if  you  approve  of  him.’ 
Some  years  after  the  number  of  electors  was  increassnl  to 
forty,  who  were  themselves  chosen  by  four  persons  ap- 
pointed by  the  Great  Council.  These  fort^*  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  judicial  council  of  forty  instituted 
afterwards. 

Whether  the  new  constitution,  being  thus  framed,  was 
laid  tieforc  the  assembly  of  the  pc-oplc  and  I>y  them  ap-  | 
piovcd,  is  a matter  of  uncertainly,  but  it  is  supposed  that 
some  such  ibrmality  took  place.  Hie  Great  Council  iM'iiig 
installed,the  election  ofthenew doge, after  an  interregnum 
of  six  months,  took  place.  Tlie  choice  ftdl  upon  Orio 
Malipiero,  a citizen  hearing  an  excellent  private  character, 
who  however  refused  the  dignity  and  pointed  out  to  the 
ch’CtorB  Sebastiano  Ziani,  a wealthy  ami  wise  citizen. 
Ziani  was  elected  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  |>cop1e, 
A.c.  1173.  lie  was  carried  in  proceadoii  through  the 
city  seated  on  a throne,  and  introduced  the  custom, 
which  was  ever  after  observed  at  every  new  election,  of 
throwing  gold  and  silver  among  the  populace.  Ziani's 
P.  C.,  No.  IWt). 


government  was  prosperous.  TliU  was  the  time  of  the 
contest  between  Frederic  Bm-barusAa  on  one  side,  and  Pope 
Alexander  111.  and  the  Lombard  cities  on  Ibu  other.  The 
Venetians  look  the  pari  of  the  pone  ami  defeated  the  fleet 
of  Frederic.  In  the  year  1 177  Pope  Alexander  repaired 
to  Venice  with  the  deputies  of  llie  I.ombard  ciliet,  and  the 
envoys  of  the  emperor  and  of  William,  king  of  Sicily, 
Olid  there  a truce  was  concluded  which  led  to  the  general 
peace  Of  Conslancc.  lii  July  of  the  same  )car  the  em- 
peror Frederic  himself  re|)aired  to  Venice,  and  was  rceon- 
ciletl  with  the  pope  in  the  church  of  St.  Mark.  The  doge 
Ziani  acted  the  port  of  a wise  iiuHlialor  in  tliese  tfamuic- 
tiqns.  It  was  then  that  (lie  po]K‘,  in  token  of  gratitude,  is 
said  to  have  presented  the  doge  with  a ring,  saying.  ‘Take 
tins  as  a pledge  of  authority  over  the  s».a,  and  marry  her 
every  year,  you  and  your  successors  for  ever,  in  order  that 
all  may  know  that  die  is  under  your  juriwiktion.  and  that 
I have  piaciHl  her  under  your  dumiiiion  as  u wife  under  the 
dominion  of  her  husband.'  From  that  lime  (he  doges 
annually  wedded  the  Adiiutic,  by  throwing  n ring  into  it, 
a ceremony  which  may  appear  to  ns  alxsiird,  but  which 
was  both  impressive  and  imiiortant  in  those  ages. 

The  Venetian  navy,  together  with  that  of  Pi»a,  shared  in 
(he  third  Crusade,  and  reconquered  Ptolemais.  But  the 
Venetians  acted  a much  more  important  part  in  the 
fourth  Crusade,  a.d.  13KL  The  CniNiiilers  assembled  at 
Venice,  and  borrowed  the  ves&els  of  the  Venetians  to 
carry  them  to  (he  East  on  eonditiuii  (hat  they  should 
first  assUt  in  reducing  Zara,  which  harl  again  revolted 
agiiiust  Venice.  The  doge  Knrico  Damlolo,  who  during 
his  residence  as  envoy  at  Constantinople  had  been 
cnielly  used  and  hail  inn  eyes  seared  out  by  the  cni- 
|>cioi-  Manuel,  contiiveil,  after  the  taking  of  Zara,  to  lead 
the  Crusaders  to  an  cx)>edition  against  Constantinople, 
which  ended  with  the  overthrow  of  the  Byzantine  empire, 
of  the  territories  of  which  the  Venetian*  hurl  one-llrird  for 
their  share,  mid  I^ndolo  bore  the  title  of  despolos  of  Ro- 
mania. [Baldwin  I.,  Emvkkou.]  Tlic  Venetians  had 
the  Peloponnesus,  Knbcca,  Aiulnm,  /Kgina.  Salumis,  and 
other  islaiHls  of  (he  .Egean.  Sestos  and  Aliydos  on  the  Dar- 
danelles, Mi'venil  (owns  of  Thrace,  the  Ionian  Islands  the 
coast  of  Kpirus  and  .\carnauia,  and  the  province  of  Durazzo, 
and  lastly,  the  important  ulaml  of  Creta.  To  all  these  new 
posFiessions  Venice  scut  governors  and  magistrates,  with 
the  titles  of  buili,  consiglieri.  and  camerienghi,  chosen  by 
the  Great  Council.  Several  Venetian  families,  as  Samido, 
Pisaiii,  &c.,  obtained  the  inve.stiture  of  some  of  the  islands 
of  (he  AK'hipelago  os  fiefs  of  the  republic. 

Under  the  doge  Pietro  Zinui.  who  succeeded  Dnndolo, 
A.D.  the  fimt  war  between  Venice  and  Genoii 

broke  out,  in  consequence  of  the  Genor^se  having  assisted 
a petty  Greek  feudatory,  ‘•tyUd  count  of  Molea,  in  attack- 
ing the  Venetian  ]H>ssession  of  Crete.  Tlie  Venetians 
were  obliged  to  employ  a large  force  in  tlie  recovery  of 
that  iniporiant  islanu.  In  order  to  strengthen  their  dunii- 
nimi  of  it.  they  sent  thither  a numerous  colony  of  citiTcns 
chosen  from  tlie  various  M.'ntic(i,  or  districts  of  Venice,  to 
wliom  lands  were  given  in  fief.  A noble  with  the  title  of 
duke,  assisted  by  counsellors,  was  ap]>oiiited  to  administer 
(he  island,  the  internal  government  of  which  was  consti- 
tuted in  imitation  of  that  of  the  mother-country.  Similar 
colonics  were  sent  anerwarcU  to  the  Ionian  Islands,  to 
tVprus,  and  to  Coron  and  Modon  in  the  Morea.  The 
\’enetian»  and  the  Genoese,  after  some  desultory  fights  at 
sea,  made  peace  through  the  mediation  of  the  po{ie.  a.d. 
12:)H.  and  it  was  agreed  that  both  rcpuhliea  should  keep  a 
certain  number  of  armed  vesseU  at  se,i,  bearing  the  flag-  of 
both  nations,  to  repress  piracy. 

A disputed  election  after  the  death  of  Pietm  Ziani.  in 
which  the  electors,  being  equally  divided  between  Renier 
Dandolo  and  Jacojx)  Tiepolo,  were  obliged  to  draw  lots, 
when  the  chance  U*ll  upon  Tiepolo,  gave  occasion  to  new 
devices  which  servetl  to  restrict  the  ducal  power.  A boaid 
was  instituted  of  five  ‘correttori/  to  lie  elected  by  the 
Great  Council  at  every  inteiregnuin  between  the  death  of 
one  iloge  and  the  election  of  another,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
see  th.it  the  regulations  concerning  the  election  of  the  new 
doge,  and  the  form  of  the  oath,  or  rather  oaths,  which  he 
was  to  take  at  his  mstallation,  should  be  ohsened,  ami  to 
suggest  such  modifications  in  (he  form  of  cleetiim  as  they 
thought  expedient.  Another  Inianl  was  appointed  of  three 
I inquisitors,  to  inquire  into  the  public  eoiidncl  of  every 
1 defunct  doge,  whether  he  had  exceeJetl  his  powers,  or  hatl 
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acted  in  any  inttance  contrary  tohiaoaths,  or  had  favoured 
hm  rolaliona  at  the  enpow  of  other*,  anil  the  inquisitors 
had  the  power  of  fining  the  heir*  of  the  doge  or  seques- 
trating his  property. 

On  the  death  ol  Doge  Tiepolo,  a.i>.  1248,  a new  form  of 
elcH'tion  was  proposed  by  the  Oorrettori  and  adopted  by 
theOrcAt  Council.  The  iorm  was  very  complicAleil,  and  it 
i»  difficult  to  explain  it  intelligibly.  Out  of  thirty  mem- 
bers drawn  by  lot  from  among  those  of  the  Great  Council 
who  had  completed  their  thirtieth  year,  a second  ballot 
drew  out,  nine,  niese  nine  elected  forty  mcrabeia  likewise 
of  the  Great  Council,  every  one  of  whom  must  have  the 
vote#  of  seven  among  the  nine  electors.  Then  out  of  the 
forty,  twelve  were  drawn  by  lot,  who  elected  twenty-five, 
who  were  reduced  by  lot  to  nine,  and  the  nine  elected  forty- 
five  meml>crs.  Tlie  forty-five  were  reduced  again  hvlot 
to  eleven,  who  chose  forty-one  electors  of  the  doge.  These 
forty-one,  being  shut  up  in  the  town-|>alace  without 
communication  with  any  one,  proceeded  to  the  election. 
Twenty-five  votes  out  of  the  forty-one  vrere  required  to 
create  r doge.  Tlie  first  doge  so  elected  was  Marino 
Morosini,  a.d.  121U.  and  this  form  of  election  continued 
till  the  fall  of  the  republic.  It  was  also  enacted  that  the 
doge  should  not  marry  any  woman  not  a native  of  Venice, 
and  that  he  should  not  correspond  with  or  receive  letters 
from  any  foreign  prince  or  prelate,  or  from  the  pope  or 
any  foreign  community,  without  the  knowledge  and  jiar- 
Uemation  of  his  council,  a.d.  1260. 

Two  other  laivs  of  importance  were  also  enacted  about 
that  time:  1st,  That  no  native  of  Venice  should  serve  a 
foreign  power  either  in  war  or  in  pMce.  This  law  was 
rigorously  observed  unto  the  latest  times  with  regartl  to 
the  patricians,  who  could  not  even  quit  the  territory  of  the 
republic  without  permission,  under  severe  penalties;  hut 
with  regard  to  plebeians  the  law  fell  into  disu-e.  Tlie  jea- 
lous s}>irit  of  the  Venetian  institutions  was  wholly  directed 
against  the  patricians.  No  merol>er  of  the  aristocracy  was 
allowetl  to  form  a matrimonial  alliance  with  foreigners. 

( 'nnsequently  we  find  in  several  instances  that  when  a king 
of  Hungry,  or  a king  of  Cj-pnia,  or  a grand-duke  of  Tus- 
cany wished  to  marry  a \enotian  lady,  the  government 
assumed  the  paternal  rights,  adopted  the  inteniled  bride  as 
a daughter  of  the  republic,  and  as  such  liestowcd  her 
on  her  royal  suitor.  The  second  law  was  that  no  Ve- 
netian should  possess  landed  property  on  the  continent  of 
Italy.  Iq  course  of  time  however,  as  the  republic  extended 
its  territories  on  the  mainland,  it  admitted  the  most  power- 
ful families  of  the  conmiere<l  cities  into  the  body  of  the 

atricians  of  Venice.  These  laws  were  introduced  about 
27fi. 

In  1258  war  broke  out  again  with  Genoa.  Tlie  quarrel 
originated  in  a private  dispute  between  individuals  of  the 
two  nations  on  the  coast  of  Syria.  The  Venetians  then 
attacked  the  Genoese  in  the  harliour  of  I’tolemais,  and 
burnt  their  vessels.  Tlie  Genoese  assisted  Micha*-!  Palmo- 
logus  to  recover  Constantinople  from  the  Latins,  and  by  so 
iloing  they  shook  the  power  and  influence  of  Venice  in 
the  Hast.  The  Genoese  obtaineil  the  possession  ofSmvTna 
and  Pera,  ami  other  places.  Several  sea-fights  took  place, 
with  various  success,  between  the  fleets  of  the  two  repul)- 
lics.  In  1271  a truce  was  made,  during  which  the  Genoese 
attacked  and  destroyed  the  maritime  power  of  Pisa.  The 
Piians  had  been  alfies  of  Venice  in  the  fonner  war.  In 
l2iM  the  V^^etian^  who  had  liecn  secretly  preparing  for 
the  renewal  of  hostilities,  attacked  wmultnneously  the 
Genoese  at  Pera,  in  the  Crimea,  and  in  the  Archipelago,  and 
destroyed  their  factories.  But  the  Genoese  admiral  Spinola  : 
defeated  the  Venetians  in  the  gulf  ofI.aiaz7o,  on  the  coast  of 
Syria.  A large  fleet  of  105  galleys,  each  catning  from 
!£)0  to  300  men,  sailed  from  Genoa,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  Genoese  stmt  a challenge  to  the  doge  of  Venice,  spring 
that  they  would  meet  the  Venetian  fleet  half-way  in  tlie 
Sicilian  sea.  The  Venetians  however  not  choosing  to 
amnver  the  challenge,  the  Genoese  returned  home.  In 
1206  Ijimba  Doria  sailed  up  the  Adri.atic  with  78  galleys, 
and  encountered  at  Curaola  the  Venetian  fleet  of  U7  gal- 
leys under  Andrea  Dandolo,  utterly  defeated  it,  burnt  OC 
of  the  Venetian  ships,  and  brought  IH  to  Genoa,  with  7000 
prisoners.  The  Venetian  admiral,  who  was  among  the 
prisoners,  killed  himself  on  the  way  to  Genoa  In’  strik- 
mg  his  head  violently  against  a ficam  of  the  Genoese 
nllcy.  Tlie  defeat  of  (hiraola,  one  of  the  heaviest  the 
Venetuuu  bad  yet  sustained,  caused  great  alarm  at  Venice. 


At  last. in  1209, peace  wa.s  made  on  condition  that  theVc- 
notians  should  lie  excluded  from  the  Black  8ca,  and  should 
not  send  armed  vessels  to  the  coast  of  Syria. 

In  the  mean  time  another  organic  change  had  taken 
place  in  the  constitution  of  Venice.  Atlcr  the  death  of 
Giovanni  Dandolo,  a.d.  1289.  it  anpt'ars  that  serious  dis- 
turbances look  place  about  the  election  of  hi#  successor, 
and  a party,  in  which  were  many  powerful  men,  resorted 
to  the  former  pomilar  method  of  election  by  acclamation, 
and  jiroclainiwl  Giacomo  Tiepolo  as  the  new  doge.  But 
the  older  members  of  the  council,  disrcganling  this  tu- 
multuous outbreak,  proceeded  calmly  to  elect  a doge 
according  to  the  recently  introduced  complicated  process. 
Tiepolo,  alarmed  at  the  danger  of  a civil  war,  and  probably 
also  at  his  own  personal  risk,  renounced  all  claims  to  the 
ducal  throne,  and  fled  by  night  into  volunloir  exile.  The 
choice  of  the  electors  fell  upon  Pietro  Graacnigo,  a man 
ofantient  family,  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  of  undaunted 
firmness  and  high  military  reputation.  The  announce- 
ment of  his  name  was  made  to  the  people  by  one  of  the 
electors  from  a window  of  the  ducal  palace,  with  the  usual 
form,  • The  Doge  Gradenigo  is  elected  ; if  )0«  approve  of 
him — but  without  waiting  for  any  rigns  of  approbation 
from  the  multitude  below,  the  elector  withdrew,  ami  Gra- 
denigo  was  installed.  Several  years  after  the  Council  of 
Forty,  at  the  suggestion  of  Gnulenigo  himself,  proposed  a 
decree,  to  the  purpose  that  the  names  of  all  those  who  had 
sat  in  the  Great  Council  in  the  last  four  years  should  be 
laid  before  the  Council  of  Forty,  which  was  to  choose 
those  whom  it  thought  proper  of  being  admitted  into  the 
Groat  Council  at  its  renewal ; twelve  votes  out  of  the  forty 
to  be  sufficient  to  secure  the  election.  A certain  number 
of  seats,  determined  by  the  doge  and  his  council,  were 
filled  in  the  following  manner:— Three  doctors  had  the 
I faculty  of  proposing  candidates  among  those  who  had  not 
the  requisite  qualincalion  of  having  sal  in  the  cotmcil 
during  the  four  previous  years,  *dc  anis  qui  non  fuerint  de 
majori  consilio,’  but  some  of  whose  paternal  ancest«vm  had 
formerly  held  a seat  in  the  legislature.  The  candidate  so 
propose<l  bv  the  electors,  if  he  were  approved  by  twelve 
out  of  the  forty,  took  his  seat  in  the  Great  (*ouncil.  Thii 
resolution,  having  passed  the  Great  Council,  became  law. 
and  is  become  a marked  epoch  in  Venetian  history  by  the 
name  of  ‘ La  Serrata  del  raaggior  Consi^lio,’  the  shutting 
un  of  the  Gre.it  Council.  It  appears  thxl  those  who  wm 
elected  according  to  this  new  process  in  the  vear  12H7. 
were  re-elcctcd  the  next,  without  any  new  mcmficrs  being 
admitted.  But  in  cour&c  of  lime  the  electors  having 
widened  the  door,  by  proposing  candidates  belonging  to 
families  who  had  not  previously  participated  in  the  offices 
of  the  republic,  sevew  decree*  were  passed  excluding  all 
‘ new  men.’  a phrase  then  introduce<l  for  the  first  lime  in 
Venetian  histoiy,  meaning  those  whose  patcm.il  progeni- 
tors, during  the  previous  century,  had  not  sat  in  the  Jegis- 
Intiire.  Still  they  were  not  irrevocably  excluded  ; but  the 
eligibility  of  a new  man  was  made  a fevour,  to  be  obtained 
by  a public  decree,  in  rouscquence  of  conspicuous  services 
rendered  to  the  rcpuldic.  This  indulgence  was  sparingly 
used,  except  on  some  great  public  emergency,  such  as 
; the  wars  of  Chioggia,  t’andia,  &c.,  when  new  families 
were  thus  admitted  among  the  hereditarj'  legislator*.  Suc- 
cesaive  decree*  of  13«7,  1310,  and  1315  required  a candi- 
date of  this  class  to  be  propose<l  by  five  councillor*  of  the 
Minor  Council,  approved  by  thirty  out  of  the  ‘ Forty,’  and 
then  to  <*btain  two-thirds  of  the  votes  in  the  Great  Council. 

Two  consjiiraoie*  were  formed  with  the  view  of  subvert- 
ing the  new  constitution  : one,  at  the  head  of  which  wa* 
Marino  Bosconio,  a plebeian,  was  easily  jnit  down,  and 
Bosoonio  and  nomc  of  his  com\>anions  were  put  to  death. 
The  second  conspiracy  w as  more  Bcrious,  having  at  its  head 
several  men  of  oul  families,  the  brothers  Marco  and  Piero 
Querini,  Bm'mondo  or  Baianionle  Tiepolo, Marcos  son-in- 
law,  and  several  of  the  family  of  Badoi-ro.  The  two  Querini 
were  Ubouring  under  penuries  or  disabilities  in  conse- 
quence of  official  misconduct,  and  Tiepolo  was  a relative 
of  Giacomo,  who  had  been  obliged  to  renounce  the  office 
of  doge,  ‘nicy  were  all  irritated  against  Gradenigo  and 
the  other  leaders  of  the  late  organic  change,  bccau-.e, 
although  they  themselves  Kdonged  to  the  wistocnuiy,  yet 
by  the  new  laws  manv  faiiiilies  inferior  to  tlu  ira  were  piHccd 
on  a footing  of  equality  with  them,  as  hereditary  meniljers 
of  the  legislature.  Them*  aristocratic  leatlers  were  joined 
by  many  plebeians,  discontented  with  the  recent  cnangti 
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bv  wbicli  tliey  were  excluded  from  tbo  Great  Cunmn. 
llAviin;  fUMemuleU  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  nti;hf  of 
the  loth  October,  130U,  thev  saliicU  out  from  the  liialtu 
towards  tlie  square  of  St.  Mark.  The  doge  Gnideuigo, 
having  collected  some  fnends  and  anned  men  in  haste, 
encouutercd  Marco  Querini,  who  had  just  entered  the 
M|iiare,  ancl  killed  him  wit!)  his  own  hand ; and  Marco 
Giusliniani  killed  Benuudu  Querini,  the  son  of  Marco. 
Ttve  doge  and  his  friends,  who  were  joine<l  by  many  of  tlic 
people,  then  turned  agaitud  Tic(>olo,  who  was  coming  up 
a narrow  street  with  another  band  of  followers,  but  was  on 
liis  way  saluted  by  the  inliabitants  of  the  adjoining  houses 
with  a shower  of  stones,  tiles,  and  other  missiles  : Tiepolo, 
finding  Ids  progress  stopped  by  a host  of  eucinies  re- 
traced his  steps  to  tho  Rialto,  where  his  friends  disjiersed 
and  he  ran  a^vay.  The  story  of  Ids  being  killed  by  a 
flower-pot  let  fan  by  an  old  woman  is  not  mentioned  by 
Stindi,  Muratori,  and  other  histonans,  who  say  that  he 
escaped,  retired  to  TVeviso,  and  was  afterwards  put  to 
dca(l).  Several  other  leaders  were  seized  and  executed  at 
Venice.  Tlie  tumult  being  quieted,  a commission  of  ten 
members  was  appointed  by  tho  Great  (JouncU,  for  two 
months,  to  inquire  into  the  ramifications  of  the  late  con- 
spiracy, and  to  try  the  gxdlty.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
two  months  the  commisaion  was  continued  for  two  montlis 
longer,  and  so  on  till  January,  1311,  when  it  was  con- 
firmed fbrfive  yean  as  a supreme  court  for  offences  against 
the  state,  and  it  was  after\\’ards  perpetuated  till  the  lost 
m^iod  of  the  republic  by  the  name  of  the  Council  of  Ten. 
Tlie  members  were  renewed  yearly  by  the  Great  Council, 
llie  council  took  cognizance  of  the  crimes  of  treamin  and 
sedition,  of  the  murders  of  patricians,  of  malversation  com- 
mitted by  magistrates  and  other  officers  under  the  repub- 
lic, of  the  crime  of  coining,  ami  of  grave  offences  against 
morality  or  religion.  Its  principal  busineat  was  to  watch 
the  conduct  of  Uie  patricians.  Its  proceedini^were  secret, 
and  its  sentences  were  executed  in  secret.  Two  members 
of  the  Council  of  Ten,  and  a counsellor  of  the  Signoria,  or 
executive,  renewed  annually,  under  the  title  of  State  In- 
quisitors, exercised  the  secret  police  of  the  state,  ordered 
arrests,  and  reported  to  tlie  Council  of  Ten. 

In  1313  a book  was  opened  by  tho  name  of  Libro  d'Oro, 
or  tho  golden  book,  which  was  kept  in  the  custody  of  the 
Council  of  Forty,  and  in  which  all  those  who  were  entitled 
^ the  prcccKling  decrees  to  be  candidates  for  seats  in  the 
Great  Council  were  to  have  their  names  inscribc*d  by  the 
secretaries,  as  soon  as  they  attained  the  age  of  eighteen. 
Thiti  book  became  the  register  of  the  whole  class  of  the 
patricians  or  nobles  of  Venice,  who  alone  constituted  the 
litical  bixiy.  Their  claims  were  severely  scanned  before 
tng  inscribed  in  the  golden  book.  They  were  not  how- 
ever admitted  to  vote  in  the  Council  until  they  were 
twenty-five  vears  of  age.  By  a subsequent  decree  of 
1319  the  office  of  the  eltK^tora  waa  abolished,  no  more 
elections  uf  new  men  being  allowe«l ; all  those  whoM^ 
namo:<  were  inscribed  on  the  book  were  declared,  they  and 
their  legitimate  male  descendants,  to  be  *de  jure  ’ members 
of  Uie  Great  Council  as  soon  as  they  had  completed  their 
twcnty-ilAh  year.  The  number  of  such  is  said  to  have 
been  at  tlut  period  about  4H00;  about  two  centuries 
later,  when  the  Florentine  Giannotti  wrote  his  dialogues 
* Della  Repubblica  e Magistrati  di  Venezia,’  the  number 
of  individuals  qualified  to  sit  in  tho  Great  Council  was 
reduced  to  about  3U0U  in  con^uence  of  many  families 
having  become  extinct  in  the  inter\al.  From  out  of  tliis 
number  the  Great  Council  chose  the  members  of  all  the 
other  councils  and  boards  of  administration,  political  and 
judicial,  the  magistrates  sent  to  govern  the  subject  pro- 
vinces, the  ambassadun  to  foreign  courts,  and  all  oUier 
officers  of  im]iortaiicc  under  the  state.  The  sutrordinatu 
offices  of  tlie  republic,  as  those  of  secretaries  to  the  chan- 
cellors of  the  various  councils  and  tribunals,  consuls,  and 
residents  abroad,  were  filled  by  natives  of  the  city  of 
Venice,  who,  tliough  not  qualified  to  ait  in  the  Great  Coun- 
cil, belonged  to  some  of  the  liberal  professions,  or  to  the 
higher  trades,  such  as  arc  now  styled  tho  middle  clssaes. 
SiUiations  in  tlie  church  were  also  filled  mostly  by  citizens. 

Having  broaght  th^  sketch  of  the  iutmial  mstory  of 
Venice  down  to  tlie  complete  establishment  of  its  armo- 
cratic  constitution  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
centurj-.  which  underwent  no  essential  variation  till  the 
fall  cf  the  republic,  we  can  only  now  register  the  dates  of 
some  of  tho  j^incipal  events  of  its  general  history. 


A.D.  1338.  Conquest  of  Trevtim,  the  first  town  on  the 
Kalian  mainland  occupied  by  the  Venetian),,  ami  fomially 
cwled  to  them  hy  Maslino  lU  lIa  8vala.  Lord  of  Verona. 

1340.  First  symptoms  of  Die  third  war  with  GeiUHi ; 
mutual  attacks  u|>on  cadi  other's  vea»ds  in  tho  Ardii- 
pelogo.  The  Byzantine  emiieror,  otremlwl  at  the  over- 
br-aring  conduct  of  tho  Genoese  settlers  in  his  own  suburb 
of  Galata,  made  an  aJJiniico  with  the  Venetians.  Tin* 
Genoese  under  Filippo  Doria  assailed  Negroponle,  and 
plundered  the  town,  and  burnt  it.  Idje  Veuetiaiw  made 
an  alliance  with  1‘eter  of  Aragon,  who  sent  llniu  bin 
ships  manned  by  ('utaioiuan  sailors,  ami  (he  united  force 
sailed  into  the  Sea  of  Marmajii,  where  it  was  joined  by  iJie 
Byzantine  ships.  'Die  Genoese  under  Pagano  IXiria  gained 
a victory,  tliough  dearly  purchased.  In  the  loitowing  year, 
1333,  the  Venetians  and  C’afaloniaiis,  having  recruited 
their  forces  under  Niecolo  Pisani.  met  the  Genoese  licet 
off  the  coast  of  Sardinia,  and  completely  defeatwl  it.  'fbe 
Genoese  admtml  Grimddi  esea|H‘d  with  19  galleys.  It 
is  said  that  the  victors  purposely  scuttled  and  sank  a 
number  of  Genoese  galleys  with  all  their  crews.  In  KkV* 
Pagano  Doria  with  'M  galleys,  sailed  into  the  Aihialic, 
plundered  the  town  of  Parenzo  in  Istria,  spread  alarm 
within  the  laigoous  of  Venice,  tlien  sailing  to  the  Morea 
met  tiU  old  antagonist  PUani,  and  defeated  him,  taking 
almost  all  his  ships,  and  5000  prisoners,  among  them 
Pisani  himself,  with  whom  Dona  returned  to  Genoa, 
dragging  behind  his  admiral-ship  the  great  standard  of 
St.  Mark.  The  following  year,  1353,  peace  was  made,  the 
Venetians  paying  the  expenses  of  the  war,  their  vessels 
being  excluded  from  the  porU  of  the  Black  Sea,  with  the 
exception  of  Theodosia,  where  Uiey  were  allowed  to  have 
a factory. 

133G.  Conspiracy  of  the  doge  Marino  Faliero,  who 
out  of  revenge  for  a private  insult  engaged  a number  of 
desperate  jH^rsens  and  men  of  the  lower  orders  to  revolt 
and  kill  ul  the  patricians.  The  conspiracy  being  dis- 
covered, sixteen  of  the  leaders  ,were  Imng,  and  the  doge 
was  beheaded. 

1370.  Beginning  of  the  fourth  war  with  Genoa.  It  was 
a deadly  struggle  between  the  two  rival  republics,  ami 
Venice  was  ili-prcpared  for  it.  She  was  surrounded  by 
enemies ; Francesco  di  Carrara,  lord  of  Padua,  and  tlie 
king  of  Hungary,  had  resolved  her  ruin.  l*he  king  of 
Hungary  had  seized  upon  Dalmatia.  The  Della  Scala  of 
Verona,  the  city  of  Anc  ona,  the  patriarch  of  Aquileia,  were 
also  among  the  enemies  of  Venice.  The  Venetia:is  had 
for  their  ally  Bemab5  Visconti. 

1379-  Naval  fight  near  Polo,  on  the  coast  of  Istria, 
between  the  Genoese  admiral  Luciano  Doria,  and  the 
Venetians  commanded  by  Vettor  PUani,  who  was  obliged 
to  give  battle  by  the  importunity  of  lus  subalterns, 
mrainst  his  belter  judgment.  'The  VeneUana  were  com- 
pletely defeated,  and  Pisani  on  hU  relum  to  Venice  was 
put  in  prison.  The  Genoese  admiral  having  been  killed 
in  the  fight,  his  brother  Pietro  Doria  was  sent  trom  Genoa 
to  replace  him ; with  the  victorious  fleet  he  sailed  for 
Venice,  burnt  Pelestriiia,  and  took  Chioggia  bv  storm. 
The  Lagoons  lay  open  before  him.  The  Venetians  in 
extreme  alarm  sent  envoys  to  Doria,  who  told  them  in- 
sultinf^ly  that  he  should  not  grant  them  peace  until  ho  had 
put  bndles  on  their  brass  horses  which  stood  on  the  square 
of  St.  Mark.  Despair  saved  Venice.  Ships  were  equip|)«d, 
and  eveiybody,  even  the  women,  assisted  in  the  prepara- 
tions for  defence.  The  sailors  called  loodly  for  Vettor 
Pisani,  who  was  released  and  intmstod  with  supreme 
command.  Tlie  Genoese  attempted  to  sail  up  near  to 
^'cnice  ; they  onuld  already  distinguish  the  people  on  the 
quays,  but  their  ships  drew  too  much  water,  and  theii* 
uilots  were  not  acquainted  with  the  JumiKtirigs  of  the 
lagoons,  while  the  Venetians  wiUi  their  light  boats 
hovered  around  tliem,  and  attacked  them  at  every  favour- 
able opportunity.  They  also  employed  t^or  tlie  first  time 
* bombnrde,'  a kind  of  mortars  or  howitzers,  which  did  great 
execution  among  tho  assailants.  The  Genoese  witlHlrew 
to  Chioggia.  and  contented  Uiemsclves  witii  blockading 
Venice  in  concert  with  the  troops  of  (’anram.  'Die 
Venetians,  l»eing  in  danger  of  famine,  resolved  to  recover 
Chioggia.  The  doge  Cuntarini,  an  old  man  eighty  years 
of  age,  led  the  attack  at  the  head  of  the  troops.  At  this 
moment  the  admiral  Carlo  Zeno  returned  from  tho  lAivaiit 
with  a large  booty  taken  from  the  Genoese.  He  and  Pisani 
sank  one  night  some  lai^c  ships  filled  with  stom's  nl  Um 
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mouth  of  the  harbour  of  Cl»ioj^n.'and  tht*  Gt’nof5.c  ^ua- 
droii  found  itself  hemmed  in.  Tlie  \'cnetian»  besieged 
(’hioggia  bv  sea  and  by  land.  Pietro  Doria  was  killed  in 
lighting,  aild  at  last  the  Genoese  were  obliged  to  snrreiider. 
Four  Ihousaml  of  them  were  taken  prisoners  to  Veniee. 
A.n.  13SO.  In  the  following  rear  peace  was  concluded 
Indwcen  the  two  republics  at  Yiirin,  by  the  mediation  of 
Amadeus  VI..  duke  of  Savoy.  Fifteen  hundred  Genoese 
jirisonera  were  releA‘^■d,  the  rest  having  died  in  the  priMins 
of  Venice,  and  the  Venetian  ladies  clothed  thorn  and  pro- 
viiled  them  with  romiey  to  return  home.  Tlurty  plebeian 
families  among  those  who  had  rendered  eminent  services 
m the  late  war  were  inscribed  in  Ihe  golden  book  among 
the  patricians  of  Venice.  This  exaujplo  was  aftenvards 
imitated  on  other  occasions,  espeeially  during  the  Turkish 
wars. 

13«6.  Tlie  Venetians  ohtninetl  permanent  p^scssion  of 
the  island  of  ('orfu,  by  a convention  with  the  inhabitants, 
who  had  some  time  before  driven  away  the  Neapolitan  gar- 
rison. Soon  after  Argos  and  Napoli  di  Itoinania  were 
given  up  to  Venice  by  ll>e  widow  of  Pietro  Cornaro,  the 
former  lor«l  of  thosi'  towns. 

i:h)2.  The  republic,  together  with  the  marquisps  of  Fer- 
rara and  Mantua,  assi^ed  Francenro  II.  da  Carrara,  called 
Novello,  son  of  old  Francesco  the  inveterate  enemy  of 
Venice,  to  recover  po^sestiion  of  Padua,  of  which  he  had 
been  depriveil  bv  G>an  Gnlearzo  Visconti,  duke  of  Milan. 
Francesco  Novello  afterwards  repaired  to  Venice,  when  he 
swore  perpetual  friendship  to  tW  republic,  and  was  in- 
scribed among  the  nobility. 

14(>4.  After  the  death  of  Gian  Galeazio  Vi.sconti,  wihoso 
ambition  had  alanned  all  Italy,  his  dominions  were  at- 
tacked by  his  neighbours;  Francesco  Novello  seized  upon 
Vertuia  in  the  name  of  Guglielmo  delk'i  Scala,  the  heir  of 
the  former  lonis  of  Verona,  whom  he  soon  after  put  to 
death,  and  imprisoned  his  sons,  remaining  himself  in  pos- 
se.vvion  of  Ihe  town.  He  next  attacked  Vicenza,  which 
also  was  in  posscNsion  of  the  Visconti.  The  dowager 
duchess  Culherine  Visconti,  unable  to  resist,  made  over  to 
the  \’enetians  her  rights  upon  Vicenza,  the  citizen*  of 
which  H'ut  legates  to  Venice  with  the  town  keys.  The 
republic  then  sent  a herald  to  (‘arrara  requesting  him  to 
abstain  from  molesting  a town  subject  to  Venice.  Fran- 
cesco replied  by  advhang  the  Venetians  to  content  them- 
si'ives  with  fishing  in  their  lagooiw,  and  he  hail  the  ears 
ami  nose  of  the  herald  cut  off.  Venice  declared  war 
against  Carmra.  In  14IV>  the  troop*  of  Venice,  com- 
mamlcd  by  Francesco  Gonzaga  and  the  Provveditore  Kmo, 
laid  hiege  to  Verona,  the  citizens  of  which  by  a capitula- 
tion gave  theiUHelves  to  Venice,  retaining  their  rauni- 
ci|jal  privileges  and  franchises.  Belluno  and  Feltre,  like- 
wise forsaken  by  the  duchess  Visconti  amidst  the  wreck  of 
her  late  luishand's  po»es.sions,  gave  themselves  up  to 
Venice.  Ijwlly.  in  November,  140.").  the  imjKirtnnt  city  of 
Pudua  wa.1  taken  by  the  Venetian  forces.  Francesco  da 
(.'arrara  with  one  of  hit  sons  escaped  to  the  citadel,  which 
he  surrendered  to  Galeazio  of  Mantua  on  promise  of  being 
leirienlty  treated.  Galeazio  gave  a safe-conduct  to  the 
cuvoj‘8  whom  Francesco  sent  to  Venice,  but  they  could 
not  obtain  an  audience  of  the  doge.  At  laat  Francesco 
went  lumsolf  in  November,  1406,  was  admitted  to  the  pre- 
sence of  the  doge  .Steno  and  Uic  Signoria  or  Council,  who 
reprouclu'd  him  with  his  ingratitude  towards  the  republic. 
?'ranceseo  and  hia  son  and  namesake  were  sent  to  prison, 
w here  they  found  the  other  son  Jacopo,  who  hod  been  taken 
prisoner  at  Verona.  After  some  deliberation  the  Council 
of  Ten  pa&Mid  sentence  of  death  on  them  all.  On  the  17th 
of  Jiuman’,.  MOO,  Francwco  Novello  was  strangled  in 
prison,  ami  two  days  after  his  two  sons  were  likewise  put 
to  death. 

1412- JO.  After  a long  war  ami  internal  faction.*  in  Ihe 
province  of  Friuli,  between  Ihe  Hungarians,  Ihe  Patriarch 
of  Aquih'ia,  and  the  citizens  of  Udine,  some  of  whom 
a.Hkcd  for  the  awtistance  of  the  Venetians,  the  tow'ii  of 
IMinc  ^uTcndered  to  Venice,  and  the  rest  df  the  province 
followetl  it*  example.  Thus  in  the  course  of  a few  year* 
Venice  cstablUhed  h<T  dominion  ovcralanre  port  of  North 
Italy,  from  the  Julian  Alps  to  the  Adij^*  and  the  Mincio. 
These  were  afterwards  styled  ‘the  old  Venetian  Terra- 
Ferma.’  With  regard  to  the  character  of  the  Venetian 
administration  in  those  fine  provinces  we  will  quote,  not 
the  Venetian  liistorians.  but  a moilem  writer  who  U gene- 
rally far  from  friendly  to  the  Venetiim  aristocracy.  ‘ The 


people  of  Venice  were  deprived,  almost  a*  much  as  those 
of  .Milan,  of  all  participation  in  |>olilii'al  power.  Their 
suffrages  w ere  never  demanded ; their  voice  was  never 
heartl ; thev  never  thought  even  of  (jneHtioning  the  wis- 
dom of  their  government.  Hut  the  scuiate.  far  wiser  in  its 
administration  than  the  tyrants  of  Lombardy,  never  al 
lowed  its  subjects  to  bear  any  other  burthens  than  those 
imposed  by  itself,  and  those  were  always  mo^lerate.  always 
equally  distributer!  in  a spirit  of  justice.  All  that  the  V\>- 
neliarw  paid  to  the  state  was  employed  scrupulously  and 
with  economy,  either  for  the  common  defence  or  the  orna- 
ment of  their  country  ....  'flie  provinces  of 
Terra  Fcrma  were  sccuretl  from  the  vexations  of  the  sol- 
dier, and  a.s  much  as  possible  from  the  invasion  of  the 
enemy.  Forgetling  nil  pretension*  to  independence,  the 
people  of  those  provinces  found  themselves  nappy  by  com- 
parison with  their  neighbour*.  The  pea.*anti  y in  jmrticular 
were  ready  to  give  their  live*  for  St.  Mark — it  was  thus 
that  they  always  de*ignated  the  state.’  (Sismondi,  Italian 
Rtpuhlict^  in  the  • Cabinet  Cyclopndia,*  ch.  x.) 

The  arlministrntion  of  the  do^  Tomroaso  Mocenigo, 
1413-23,  »a.s  perh^s  the  most  prosperous  period  in  the 
history  of  Venice.  Tiie  republic  powicssed  Candia,  Eubera, 
the  Xforoa.  several  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  numerous  islands 
in  the  Archiiwlago;  Dalmatia  and  part  of  Albania;  Istria 
and  the  uewly-acquirtxl  Terra  Fcrma.  It  liad  factories  all 
over  the  I..evant.  in  Kgapt,  at  Constantinople,  and  carried 
on  the  greateikt  part  of  the  traffic  Ix'lween  Europe  and  Aria. 
The  .riatistical  reports  (for  the  science,  though  not  the 
name,  existed  alreailyat  Venice)  laid  before  Ihe  Senate  by 
the  doge  Mocenigo  in  1420-21,  are  a striking  evidence  of 
Ihis  prosperity.  He  stated  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
manufacture*  exported  from  \‘cnice,  of  the  cotton,  spices, 
dyes,  and  other  article*  imported  to  Venice  frv^ra  the 
East ; the  *um*  of  money  that  were  annually  remitted 
to  Venice  from  Milan,  Florence,  and  other  places;  the 
value  of  houses  in  Venice  ; the  number  of  sailors  and  sol- 
diers, and  of  mercliant-vcsiieU.  He  also  staled  the  number 
of  individuals  qualified  to  command  fleets,  the  miml»er  of 
eminent  Hlatesmen  ; and  lastly,  those  who  were  qualified 
for  the  office  of  doge.  On  his  death-bed,  he  called  the 
principal  senators  to  him,  and  said,  ‘ I leave  the  country 
in  peare  and  prosperity:  our  merchants  have  a capital 
of  ten  millions  of  golden  ducats  in  circulation,  upon  which 
they  make  an  annual  profit  of  four  millions.  I have  re- 
duced the  public  debt  by  four  millions  of  ducats.  We 
have  forty-tive  galleys,  and  300  other  ships  of  war;  3000 
mcrchant-vcRscls.  .^>2,000  raJlor*.  a thousand  nobles,  with 
incomes  varying  from  700  to  4(XK)  ducats  each ; eight  naval 
officers  fit  fo  command  a large  fleet,  100  others  fit  to 
command  smaller  squadrons;  many  statesmen,  juriscon- 
sults, and  Oliver  wise  men.  One  thing  only  gives  me 
nnea*ines.s.  You  are  about  to  choose  a new  doge : \x5n 
have  several  men  wise,  and  prudent,  and  fit  for  the  office  ; 
but  if  yon  choose  Francesco  Foscari,  you  will  have  war 
vciy  sliortly.  and  ymir  fortunes  and  the  fortune  of  the 
*tate  <vil)  suffer  by  it.’ 

1423.  Francesco  Foseari  was  elected,  and  war  broke  out 
willi  Filippo  Maria  Visconti,  duke  of  Milan,  wliich  was 
carried  on  by  mercenary  troops,  and  cost  Venice  seven 
million*  of  ducats.  {(Jarm.vgnoi.a,  Francksco  Bus- 
soNK  iM.)  One  result  of  this  war  was  the  acquisition  by 
Venice  of  the  thwe  provinces  of  Brescia,  Bergamo,  and 
Crema,  by  which  the  territory  of  the  republic  became  ex- 
tcndetl  to  the  Adda,  and  which  were  *tvled  in  admini-rira- 
tivc  language  the  provinces  ‘ Oltrc  Mincio.’  beyond  the 
Mincio  in  relation  to  Venice.  Tlie  policy  of  this  increase 
has  been  quertioneil,  n»  it  drew  Venice  deeper  into 
the  vortex  of  Italian  polilic*.  It  led  soon  after  to  a war 
with  Francesco  Sforxa,  who  made  himself  duke  of  Milan. 
FoHcari  was  doge  for  thirty-four  years:  he  was  ambitious 
and  hot-hea<led,  and  had  many  enemies.  His  son  Jacopo 
Foscari  was  accu*ed  of  treasonable  practices,  was  tortured, 
and  banished  to  Candia : after  some  years  he  entreated  to 
be  allmve<l  to  return  to  Venice,  and  being  refused,  he  be- 
thought himself  of  the  expedient  of  appearing  guilty 
again.  He  wrote  to  the  duke  of  Milan  to  intercede  for 
him.  which  was  frca.*on  in  a Venetian  noble.  The  letter 
WOK  intercepted  and  taken  to  the  Council  of  Ten.  Foscari 
brought  back  to  Venice,  and  although  he  declared 
hi*  object  in  xvriting  the  letter,  he  itas  again  put  to  the 
torture,  nnd_Jhen  siml  back  to  Candia,  Shortly  after,  in 
October,  1457,  liis  father  Fmnccsco  Foscori  was  deposecl. 
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on  the  frround  of  atre  and  incapacity.  TJie  old  man  died 
brokcn-livArtCil  at  henring  thu  bell  of  St.  Mark  toll  for 
the  inauguration  of  his  successor. 

IdiVt-TH.  Wars,  interrupted  by  truces,  between  Venice 
and  SultanMohammed  ll.  The  VenetianaIo«t  Euboea  and 
Lemnos,  and  part  of  the  Morea.  The  Turks  overran  Friuli 
as  far  as  Udine,  but  retired.  The  Venetian  general 
Mocenigo  landed  in  Asia  Minor,  to  act  in  concert  with 
the  Persians  under  Husiim  Cassan,  but  the  Persians  were 
defeated  by  the  Turks.  Mohammed  conquered  Albania,  and 
took  Scutari  from  the  Venetians.  Peace  was  made  with 
the  Turks  in  1478,  the  Venetians  obtaining  permission  to 
trade  in  the  Black  Sea  and  to  keep  a bailo,  or  envoy,  pcr> 
manently  at  Constantinople. 

148b.  Venice  makes  the  acquiidtion  of  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  by  a donation  of  Catherine,  widow  of  the  late 
king  James,  who  was  herself  a Venetian  of  the  house  of 
Coniaro.  A colony  of  100  Vcnetiaii  nobles  was  sent  to 
Cyprus,  with  a lieutenant-general,  councillors,  and  a 
chancellor  appointed  by  Venice.  Cyprus,  Candia,  and 
the  Morea  were  styled  kingdoms  subject  to  Venice,  and 
their  standards  wav^  for  many  years  on  three  loBy  staffs 
hoisted  in  the  square  of  St.  Mark. 

1508-10.  War  of  the  league  otCambrai  against  Venice. 
Pope  Julius  II.  required  the  Venetians  to  give  up  Ka- 
venna,  Cervia,  Faenza,  Rimini,  and  other  places  of  the 
Romagna,  which  they  harl  taken  possession  of  at  various 
periods  during  the  preceding  century,  by  purchase  or 
conquest.  Tlie  Venetians  offered  to  pay  allegiance  to  the 
See  of  Rome  as  feudatories  of  those  places,  but  Julius 
requireil  unconditional  restitution.  Upon  this  the  pope, 
Louis  XII.  of  France,  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  and  Maximi- 
lian I.  of  Austria  fonned  a league  to  spoil  thu  V'enetlans 
of  all  their  continental  territories.  Tlie  French  defeated 
the  Venetian  army  uiHlcr  Alviano  at  Agnadelio ; the 
Germans  came  from  the  north,  and  the  whole  Venetian 
Terra  Ferma  was  overrun,  pillaged,  and  treated  in  the 
most  atrocioxis  manner.  The  troops  of  the  republic  had 
wittidrawn  to  Mcatrc  on  the  border  of  the  lagoons.  Sud- 
denly Pope  Julius  conceived  a dislike  for  his  allies;  he 
wihhed  to  clear  Italy  of  all  foreigners,  and  having  re-con- 
quered the  Romagna,  he  entered  into  negotiations  with 
Venice.  [JuLirs  II.]  Tliis  saved  the  republic  from  destruc- 
tion, though  it  was  greatly  weakened  by  the  losses  it 
sustained  during  the  rest  of  the  war.  "Ultimately  the 
peace  of  Noyon  between  Charles  V.  and  Francis  1. 
restored  peace  to  Italy  for  a while,  and  Venice  recovered 
its  continental  dominions,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Romagna.  From  that  lime  the  Venetians  endeavoured 
to  steer  clear  as  much  as  possible  of  the  subsequent  wars 
timt  took  place  in  Italy  between  the  French,  Spaniards,  and 
Germans.  At  the  same  lime  they  seemed  to  draw  more 
closely  their  relations  with  the  house  of  Austria  with  respect 
tu  their  common  enemy  the  Ottomans. 

1"kJ7-M).  a new  Turkish  war,  in  which  the  Venetians 
lust  Xauptia  and  their  other  remaining  sIronghoKU  in  the 
Morea,  and  all  the  inlands  of  the  Archipelago,  Candia 
excepted. 

lo7U-7U.  War  of  Cyprus,  in  which  Venice  lost  that 
isiaiul.  [Ctphis.] 

lUlH.  Conspiracy  of  the  monpiis  of  Bcdmar,  Spanish 
nmba-<iiador  at  Venice,  against  the  republic.  Venice  had 
long  since  drawn  upon  itself  the  hatred  of  Spain,  iicc'ausc 
it  stood  in  the  way  of  the  ambitious  views  of  lliat  court, 
because  it  was  the  constant  i>olicy  of  the  senate  to  preserve, 
ns  tnuch  ns  it  lay  in  their  power,  a balance  in  Europe,  by 
dfnwiijg  nearer  to  France,  by  keeping  up  a good  under- 
htanding  with  the  other  republics,  the  Dutch,  the  Grisons, 
and  the  Swiss,  and  by  supporting  the  duke  of  Savoy 
against  .Spain.  The  Sj>aiiijJ»  viceroy  of  Naples  and  tlie 
Spanish  governor  of  Milan  encouraged  Uedmur  to  strike 
the  blow.  He  engaged  several  desperate  adventurer*, 
chiefly  foreign  mercenaries  in  the  service  of  Venice, 
iK’sides  .n  number  of  arlisans  and  other  men  of  low  con- 
dition, who  were  to  set  fire  to  the  arsenal  and  other  public 
buildings  nnd  nioc«acre  the  doge,  senators  and  nobles, 
irul  give  up  the  city  to  indiscriminate  plunder.  A Spanish 
squadron  which  had  sailed  from  the  port.s  of  Sicily  entered 
the  .Vdrialic  to  he  ready.  Tlie  day  of  the  Ascension,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  groat  solemnity  of  the  doge’s  wediling 
the  SK.a,  was  fixed  for  the  attempt.  One  of  the  conspi- 
rators however  tumetl  informer ; the  others  were  seued, 
tried,  and  hanged,  and  their  bodies  exposed  in  the  sr^uare 


of  St.  Mark.  The  partictilars  of  the  trials  were,  as  customary 
in  matter*  of  state,  kept  a profound  secret:  the  Spani4i 
ambassador  was  escorted  in  safety  out  of  Venice.  He 
published,  or  caused  to  be  published,  a political  treatiAe 
in  which  he,  a minister  of  despotic  and  ultra-Oatholic 
Spain,  speaks  of  the  Venetian  people  as  oppressed  by  an 
oligarchy,  whicli  ho  calls  irreligious,  because  the  clergy 
was  subject  to  the  civil  power,  and  he  foretells  the  fall  of 
the  republic  os  imminent.  It  lasted  however  aliout  two 
centuries  longer.  This  book,  which  made  great  noise  at 
the  timo,  is  entitled  ‘ Sqiiittinio  della  Ubertd  Veneta.’ 
1645-CU.  War  of  Candia,  in  which  the  Venetians,  under 
a succession  of  able  commanders,  displayed  uncommon 
gallantry,  ability,  and  perseverance.  The  island  at  last 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  The  capital  surrendered 
by  capitulation.  Its  senate,  the  reflected  image  of  that  of 
the  |)arent  state,  returiied  into  the  Great  Council  of  Venice, 
from  which  it  had  emanated.  [Cavdia.] 

Uift4-90.  A new  war  between  Venice  and  the  Porte. 
The  Venetians,  under  the  gallant  Francesco  Morosini,  who 
had  siTved  in  the  war  of  Candia,  reconquered  the  Morea 
and  yEgina.  besides  several  place*  in  Dalmatia,  which  were 
secured  to  Venice  by  the  treaty  of  Carlowitz.  [Morosini.] 
1714-18.  The  Turks  again  Invaded  the  Mo«?n  and  con- 
quered it.  and  Venice  renounced  its  claims  to  it  by  tho 
treaty  of  Passarowitz,  in  June,  1718.  This  was  the  last 
war  between  Venice  and  the  Porte.  Venice  abstained  during 
the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  eentur}’  from  taking  any  part 
in  the  wars  whicli  duturbed  Italy.  But  during  this  long 
period  of  peace  she  was  hastening  to  decay ; her  former 
spirit  was  ned,  her  commerce  had  passetl  into  other  hands, 
many  of  the  nobles  had  become  selfish  and  licentious, 
the  majority  of  them  were  poor  and  mercenary.  The 
state  incmisition  had  greatly  relaxed  from  its  former  vigi- 
lance. The  soundest  part  of  the  population  was  among 
the  lower  ordcra,  who  were  still  enthusiastically  attached  to 
St.  Mark,  which  with  them  was  synonymous  with  the  re- 
ublic.  Wc  do  not  quote  from  any  panegyrist  of  Venice, 
ul  from  a contemporary  writer  professedly  and  hereditarily 
hoatilc  to  the  Venetian  aristocracy  : ‘ Social  life  at  Venice 
was  smooth  and  easy.  Things  were  so  ordained  that  the 
people  were  caressed,  and  all  sorts  of  amusemenls  en- 
couraged. Semo  a Venezia”  was  tho  common  expres- 
sion to  denote  the  perfect  liberty  in  which  any  one  might 
indulge.  Commerce  was  protected;  tho  nobles  mixed 
familiarly  with  all  classes  of  people,  every  patrician 
house  having  a certain  number  of  persons  dependent  upon 
its  interest  and  good  offices  with  Uie  government ; tliis 
connection  of  patrons  and  clients  maintained  a spirit  of 
mutual  good  feeling  between  the  variou.*  classes  ; the  yoke 
was  thus  adorned  with  flowers,  and  was  rendered  less 
irksome  through  the  long  habit  of  wearing  it ; its  antiquity 
made  it  appear  venerabre.  There  was  no  other  political 
constitution  in  Europe  older  or  better  supported  by  glo- 
rious reminiscences  and  a long  course  of  proHperity.  The 
citizen  of  V'enice,  rcsjiccted  and  well  treated  wherever  he 
went,  willingly  forgave  his  many  sovereigns  their  aristo- 
cratic laws;  the  asjHJct  of  hi*  own  thriving  coutdrv',  llic 
activity  of  commerce,  opulence  and  case,  and  pleasure 
were  to  him  a sufficient  compensation  for  political  depend- 
ence.’ (Dandolo,  Lettetr  su  i'entsia,  1827.) 

The  only  danger  for  a r«rson  at  Venice  was  that  of 
speaking  about  internal  politics,  for  the  politics  of  other 
countries  might  be  freely  canvassed  ; but  the  people  were 
so  accustomed  to  reserve,  that  any  indiscretion  was  seldom 
committed.  ‘ Dc  Deo  panim,  de  I*rincii)e  iiihil,’  was  an 
old  proverb  characteristic  of  Venice.  By  the  word  ‘prince’ 
the  government  was  meant.  The  knowledge  that  there 
were  inquisitor*  of  state  who,  through  their  numerous  spieti, 
were  supposed  to  be  omnipresent,  was  sufficient  to  restrain 
all  tongues,  and  maintain  order  and  resMct  fur  tlic  existing 
institutions.  ‘M'hilst  in  all  other  great  Italian  cities,  in  all 
jiopulnr  festivals  or  la^e  assenddies,  a large  attendance  of 
police  or  military  was  considered  indispeosalite  for  the 
ublic  tranquillity  and  security,  at  Venice,  a few  yc-vrs 
eforc  the  fall  of  the  republic,  only  four  servants  of  the 
inquisitors,  with  their  black  staffs  in  band,  were  .sufficient  to 
restrain  the  immense  multitude  which  thronged  Ihewjuare 
of  .St.  Mark  and  the  adjacent  streets  and  avenues  on  the 
day  when  the  government  gave  a splendid  festival  and 
bull-fight  ill  honour  of  the  graml-duke  Paul  of  Huuia  and 
his  wife,  who  were  travelling  in  Italy  luider  an  assumed 
name.'  {Ibid.) 
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In  1789  Uie  population  of  Uie  territoriei  of  the  Venetian 
rv’public  was  a«  fuDowa : city  of  Venice,  inha- 

bitants; lliu  ]>ogado,  or  metropolitan  province,  ltX),042; 
province  of  Brescia,  289.G58 ; Salu,  41,918;  Bergamo, 
21’>.19l;  Crema,  40,555;  Verona,  il6,172;  Yicenta, 
221,]8(i ; Padova,  273,371;  Polesine  di  Uoviao,  03,330: 
Marca  TreviMina,  3C;.h219 ; Palma,  3721 ; Patria  del 
Friuli,  329,003 ; Cividale  del  FiiuJi,  30.170;  Istxia,  92,010  ; 
i’inguenie,  7'107 ; Dalmatia  and  ^MMeiMotM  on  the  coast 
of  Albania,  ‘^59,906  ; Isole  del  Levantc,  or  Ionian  Islands, 
144,959 ; Jews  scattered  on  vatiotis  points,  3207  : total, 
2,844,212.  ((^mulh,  Pro*}ieUo  Stuti$iico  dtlh  Protincie 
VeneAe.") 

The  public  revenue  was  estimated  at  about  nine  millions 
of  ducats,  or  about  two  millions  sterling.  The  military 
consisted  of  0000  regulars,  besides  18,000  Slavonians  and 
Dalmatians,  and  about  30,000  militia  of  the  Italian  pro- 
vinces. 'fhere  were  twelve  shiw  of  the  line,  besides  about 
fifty  galleys  and  smaller  vessels.  {RacoUa  Cronologica  di 
Documtnlt  inediti  che  /urmano  Ui  Sloria  della  Rivolu- 
ziotu  e Caduta  dflla  HevubbUca  di  Ventzia.") 

^Yhen  tl>e  French  revolutionary  armies  began  to  tlireaten 
Italy  on  the  side  of  Piedmont,  the  Venetian  government 
was  inviteil  by  the  emperor  of  Germany  and  his  allies  to 
iuiu  the  coalition  agunst  Fruice.  Tlie  question  was  de- 
bated in  tbc  Senate,  or  Council  of  Pregadi.  Francesco 
Pesaro,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  membera  of  that 
assembly,  spoke  to  the  effect  of  maintaining  tJie  accus- 
tomed system  of  neutrality  which  the  repv^lic  had  fol- 
lowed for  a century  past  in  all  continental  ware,  but  he 
insisted  upon  its  being  an  armed  neutrality  in  order  to 
make  the  territories  of  the  rv]nib)ic  respected  by  both 
the  l>elligerent  powers.  He  advised  to  call  out  the 
* cemide,'  or  Italian  militia,  to  equip  the  navy,  and  to  send 
a body  of  Slavonian  troops  to  guard  the  provinces  of 
Terra  Ferma.  The  senator  Vallaresso,  one  of  the  *Savj,’ 
or  Elders,  spoke  in  favour  of  pure  snd  ximple  neutrality 
without  any  warlike  preparations.  His  advice  was  adopted 
almost  unanimously,  ana  it  proved  Uie  ruin  of  Venice.  The 
republic  continued  to  keep  its  ambassador  at  Pahs,  and 
the  French  republic  its  cha^  d’affaires  at  Venice.  Mean- 
time the  Count  de  lille,  brother  of  the  late  Louis  XVJ., 
had  fixed  his  residence  at  Verona,  and  had  assumed  the 
title  of  Louis  XVllI.  The  French  Directory,  in  Marcli, 
1790,  requested  his  expulsion  from  the  Venetian  states, 
and  tho  Senate  submitting  to  this  request,  Louis  was 
obliged  to  quit  Verona  for  Germany,  after  whting  an  in- 
dignant protest  against  this  inhospitable  treatment.  Shortly 
after  Bonaparte  penetrated  into  Piedmont,  and  invaded 
the  Milanese  and  Mantuan  territories  belonging  to  Austria. 
The  frontier  towns  of  the  Venetian  states,  Bergamo, 
Brescia,  Crema,  Peschiera,  and  I^gnago,  were  left  by  the 
neglect  of  the  Venetian  government  in  a defenceless  state. 
This  circumstance  however  requires  explanation.  There 
was  at  Venice  a board  of  six  patneians,  elected  by  the 
Great  Council,  and  called  Savj  dd  Consiglio  di  Pregadi, 
for  they  had  scats  in  the  Senate,  whose  business  it  was  to 
receive  all  dispatches  from  the  foreign  ministers  at  Venice 
or  from  (be  Venetian  ministers  abroad,  as  well  as 
the  secret  communications  of  the  State  Inquisitors  on 
affairs  of  stole,  and  after  having  examined  them  and 
written  their  ow'n  opinion  on  tho  contents,  to  lay  them,  if 
they  thought  them  of  sufficient  importance,  before  the 
Si'iMle  for  iU  final  decision.  The  board  of  the  Savj  was  in 
fact  a council  of  ministers.  Now  at  tho  epoch  of  (he 
French  invasion  of  Italy,  and  for  some  time  previous  to  it, 
numerous  important  despatches  were  reeeiveil  by  the  Savj 
and  never  communicate  to  the  Senate,  which  was  thus 
kept  ignorant  of  the  dangers  that  threatened  the  state.  A 
file  of  more  than  one  hundred  despatches,  besides  private 
comnmnications  fVom  (he  state  inquisitors,  was  atlenvards 
found  in  the  secret  archives  labelled  * Filza  di  comunicate 
non  lette  in  Senate,’  most  of  which  are  textually  given  in 
the  work  ‘Raccolta  di  doeumenti  inediti,  che  formano  la 
Storia  diplomatica  della  rivoluzione  e caduta  della  Kepnl>- 
blica  di  Venezia,’  2 vols,  4to.,  Horence,  1800,  a work 
quoted  by  Pjim  and  the  other  conlempomry  Instonans. 
The  reOMjns  for  this  rtrange  conduct  of  the  * Savj  ’ may 
have  l>ecn  various:  one  waa  evidently  the  wish  to  pre- 
serve their  favourite  system  of  unarmed  neutrality;  but 
another  is  plainly  hinted  at  with  regard  to  some  of  twmat 
■least,  and  that  is  disaffection  towards  the  state — for  there 
is  no  doubt  that  several  influential  patricians  were  seised 


with  the  prevalent  revolutionary  ideas  of  the  time,  and  be- 
longed to  secret  societies  whicli  corresponded  with  the 
clubs  of  France,  Milan,  and  other  places.  Some  of  them 
threw  ott*  the  mask  after  the  fall  of  the  aristocralic  igo- 
veriiment,  and  publicly  vrrole  and  spoke  in  favour  of  demo- 
cracy. 

Bonaparte  entered  Milan  on  the  14th  of  May,  17ftG: 
the  Austrian  forces  retired  towards  Mantua.  1110 
French  took  the  parallel  road  through  the  Vendinn 
states  by  Brescia  to  the  bonks  of  the  lake  of  Ganla.  in 
order  to  cut  off  the  communications  of  the  Au4itrian  re- 
tiring army  with  the  Tyrol.  Tlic  Austrians,  having  throwm 
a sufficient  garrison  into  Mantua,  took  possewiqn  of 
Peschiera,  a Venetian  fortress  at  the  souUiem  extremity  ol 
the  lake  of  Garda,  to  secure  their  retreat  to  the  TjtoI.  “nic 
French,  who  liad  already  violated  the  neutrality  of  Venice 
by  entering  Brescia,  made  much  noise  about  the  Austriaiui 
occupying  Peschiera ; and  as  this  was  the  ground  of  their 
future  hostile  conduct  towards  V’^enice,  some  explanation 
is  required. 

Austria  having  become  pooeeiaed  the  duchies  of  ilan 
and  Mantua  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy’,  it 
was  agreed  hy  Venice,  whose  territory  was  interpoaed  be- 
tween the  Milanese  and  the  other  Austrian  dominions, 
that  the  Austrian  troops  should  be  allowed  to  pou  to  and 
from  Milan  through  the  Venetian  territory  by  the  shortest 
road,  without  entering  any  of  the  fortiti^  towns,  taking 
any  military  poution,  or  constructing  defences  on  the  said 
territoty.  Tho  road  ^neraliy  taken  by  the  Austrian 
troops  was  that  of  the  ’Tyrol  and  along  the  shores  of  the 
lake  of  Garda  to  Mantua.  When  Beaulieu,  in  May,  1796, 
was  driven  from  the  banks  of  the  Adda  by  Bonaparte, 
he  retired  through  the  Venetian  territory  towards  the 
Mincio  for  the  defence  of  Mantua.  Bonaparte  followed 
him  and  entered  Brescia,  a walled  city  belonging  to 
Venice,  where  he  quartered  a division  of  his  army. 
He  thence  Issued  a proclamation,  dated  May  29th. 
stating  that  in  passing  through  the  Venetian  states  he 
would  pay  all  due  regard  to  the  friendship  existing 
between  iKat  anlient  rtqmblic  and  France,  tivat  he  would 
pay  cash  for  everything  supplied  to  his  soldiers,  &C. 
Beaulieu,  hearing  of  the  occupation  of  Brescia  by  the 
French,  gave  onlera  to  one  of  hi*  officers  to  occupy  Pes- 
chicra,  a fortified  town  of  the  Venetians,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect lus  communications  with  the  'fyrol.  Peschiera  was 
only  ganisunod  hy  a few  Venetian  invalids,  and  iU  guns 
wore  mostly  without  carriages.  The  officer  commanding 
it  had  represented  the  defencele*  condition  of  the  place, 
but  the  Provveditore  Foscarini  had  neglected  the  warning. 
A few  days  after,  Beaulieu  being  defeated  at  Boeghetto^ 
the  French,  retired  into  the  Tyrol,  and  the  Austrian  foiw 
which  had  occupied  Peschiere  evacuated  it  to  join  the 
main  body.  The  French  then  entered  Peschiera  and  gar- 
risoned it.  Bonaparte  said  that  the  Venetian  government 
ought  to  have  garrisoned  Peschiera  so  as  to  prevent  the 
Austrians  entering  it ; and  he  seized  this  as  a favourable 
opportunity  of  fnghtening  the  Venetian  senate  into  siib- 
mission  toliis  dictates.  He  was  writing  at  the  tame  time 
to  the  Directory  the  real  truth  of  the  case,  namely,  that 
Pcfichiera  wtw  destitute  of  defence  when  the  Austrians 
entered  it  hy  a stratagem.  ‘ If  your  object,’  he  added,  * is 
to  draw  five  or  six  millions  from ’Venice,  you  have  now  a 
fair  pretence  for  a rupture.  You  can  ask  the  money  as 
an  indemnity  for  tho  battle  of  Borghetto,  which  I fought 
in  consequence  of  the  taking  of  Peschiera.  If  you  have 
further  vievw  respecting  Venice,  we  may  protract  this  sub- 
ject of  recrimination  until  more  favourable  opportunitit** ; 
we  must  not  quarrel  with  oVorybtKly  nt  once.’  Bt>na- 
jnvrte’s  Currtit^iMindruce — letter  of  thi*  Tth  nf  Jwu\  l7‘J6.'i 
The  Provveditore  Foscarini,  whom  the  Senate  hwl  sent 
to  Verona  as  captain-general,  came  to  Bonaparte’s  hesd- 
qiiarteis  to  jnstHy  himself  about  the  business  of  Pes- 
chiera. Bonaparte  received  him  verv'  ill,  spoke  of  revenge 
against  Venice,  brought  forth  the  oki  clmrge  of  its  having 
given  an  asylum  to  the  Pretender  (I^iis  XVIII.),  and  at 
last  concluded  lij'  ilemanding  imjierioiisly  to  be  alJowid 
ingrrsH  into  the  fortifleti  town  of  Verona  the  next  day, 
where  lie  intended  to  leave  n garrison  till  the  end  of  the 
campaign.  If  refnsed,  he  would  storm  the  place.  Tlus 
conversation  took  jdace  on  the  31st  of  May,  two  da}**  after 
the  dat»-  of  his  proclnraalion  from  Brescia,  in  which  he 
professed  a friendly  regnnl  for  \ enice.  Foscarini,  not 
naving  time  to  receive  instructions  from  Venice  how  to 
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act,  and  knowinff  tho  Senate's  with  to  aroid  hoftilitiet, 
consented,  and  the  French  on  the  l*t  of  Juno  entered 
V'erona.  They  nlterwanl*  entered  Le?na^o,  Ber^^mo, 
Crema,  and  any  other  Venetian  tovm.  whether  fortified  or 
not,  which  suited  their  pur|HMe,  demanding  at  the  same 
titne  provisions,  oaiis,  hoi-si’s,  &c.  They  left  the  ci>il 
ffovemment  however  in  the  hamUof  the  Venetian  authori* 
ties.  Alter  this  all  «ru])les  ahwd  neutrality  were  at  an  end, 
ami  lH>th  Austrians  and  French  ente»v<l  the  territories  and 
towns  of  the  republic  whenever  and  wherever  they  pleased. 
Thecampaij^w  of  Bonaparte  against  Wurmser  and  Alvinzi 
were  carried  on  chiefly  on  tl>e  Venetian  territory. 

The  French  troojw  lived  upon  and  at  the  expense  of 
the  Venetian  Slates  for  nearly  a twelvemonth,  and  the 
waste  which  they  made  wtls  much  greater  than  the  actual 
eon.sumption  of  necessaries.  The  districts  near  the  Adij»e 
and  the  beautiful  shores  of  the  lake  of  Garda  suffered  the 
most.  The  remonstrances  of  the  senate  to  Bonaparte  and 
the  Directory  protluced  no  effect.  Bonaparte  alleged  the 
exigencies  of  war,  and  one  of  the  Dircctore,  Rewbell, 
gravely  complained  to  the  ambassador,  Querini,  that  the 
Venetians  did  not  like  the  French.  Bonaparte  affected  to 
disbelieve  altogether  the  reports  of  outrages  committed  by 
his  soldiers,  which  were  communicated  to  him  by  the 
Venetian  Provveditore  in  December,  1796,  and  yet  on  the 
.3rd  of  October  preceding  he  had  ordered  his  chief  of  the 
staff  to  place  patroles  on  the  road  fromVeronato  Baasano, 
‘in  order  to  stop  the  excesses  committed  by  the  French 
military,  who  plunder  or  deva'^tate  the  countr)’.*  But  in 
October  he  wanterl  to  conciliate  the  Venetian  senate,  as 
Alvitizi  was  upon  the  point  of  advancing  ; and  in  Decem- 
ber he  had  oefeated  Alvinzi,  and  his  tone  towards  the 
senate  changed.  At  the  end  of  December  General  Bam- 
guay  d'Hilliers,  by  onler  of  Bonaparte,  surprised  the 
castle  of  Bergamo  ami  drove  the  Venetian  garrison  away. 
Tlie  commandant  of  Peschieru  did  the  same,  and  arrestw 
the  Venetian  goremor.  In  March,  1797,  a revolt  broke 
out  in  Bergamo  ami  Brescia  against  the  Venetian  authori- 
ties, and  the  French  commandant  at  Bergamo  openly  took 
the  part  of  the  insurgents,  stopped  and  opened  the  dis- 
patches of  the  Venetian  Potlesti,  and  then  arrested  that 
officer  and  sent  him  out  of  the  town.  The  insurgents  were 
joined  by  a number  of  Milanese,  Poles,  fcc.,  and  lli^  threw 
off  the  allegiance  of  Venice,  and  nulled  down  the  flag  and 
other  emblems  of  the  rmmblic.  At  Crema  the  same  thing 
was  done  by  a body  of  ^ench  troops  who  had  asked  leave 
to  pass  through  that  town.  The  senate  on  bearing  this 
news  a-sked  the  French  minister  at  V'enice  for  explanations 
of  this  strange  eomluct,  and  the  minister  answered  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  matter.  The  senate  then  dispatched  ; 
two  nobles  to  Bonaparte,  who  was  then  at  Gorizia  in  pur- : 
suit  of  the  archduke  Charles-  Bonaparte  told  them  th.it 
he  should  not  interfere  between  the  senate  and  its  revolted 
subjects,  that  the  senate  might  take  such  meaHuri's  as  it 
thought  proper,  provided  it  respected  the  French  garristms 
which  had  possesrion  of  the  earth's  of  Bergamo  and  Brescia, 
and  he  ended  by  proposing  an  alliance  between  Venice 
and  France,  on  which  condition  he  would  help  them  to 
put  down  the  insurgents.  Tliis  however  was  declined  by 
the  Venetian  envoys.  Bonaparte  has  denied  having  had 
anything  to  do  with  revolt  in  the  Venetian  states  (Bou- 
rienne's  .WemorVs),  observing  that  he  had  too  much  tact  to 
excite  tumults  in  his  rear  whilst  he  was  advancing  into  the 
Austrian  hereditary  states.  But  he  had  given  the  impulse 
before  ; he  had  manifested  on  many  occasions  a hostile 
spirit  towards  Venice,  and  the  officers  who  remained  in 
Ixjmbanly  were  not  so  cautious  as  himself.  It  Ls  well 
knowTi  that  for  months  before  these  events  both  the  Direc- 
tory and  Bonaparte  had  foreseen  the  expediency  of  giving 
the  emperor  at  the  pence  a compensation  out  ol* the  Vene- 
tian territory'.  Haa  tho  senate  acceptetl  the  alliance  of 
France,  and  thus  put  itself  in  hostility  towartls  Austria, 
it  would  perhaps  only  have  facilitated  the  views  of  the 
Directory,  ns  Austria  would  have  felt  less  scruple  in  shar- 
ing the  spoils  of  an  enemy.  Tlie  senate  was  as  much 
afraid  of  Austria  as  of  France. 

The  revolutionistB  of  Brescia  and  Bergamo  threatened 
the  other  province#  which  remained  in  obedience  to  tlie 
senab',  and  espeeiaUj  the  Veronese.  The  senate  sent  troops 
to  Verona  to  defend  that  important  city.  The  country- 
people  in  the  neighbourhood  were  armed  and  placed  under 
the  command  of  Count  Bmilj.  The  pca.«santry  of  the  other 
prorinccs  followed  the  example,  and  attacked  the  revolu 


tionistsof  Bergamo  and  Brescia  in  several  places,  espe- 
ctally  at  Sal6,  where  they  beat  them,  and  made  many 
prisoners,  including  a detachment  of  Poles  in  the  French 
service,  who  had  fought  on  the  side  of  the  revolutionisitji. 
At  the  same  time  the  peasantry  in  some  districts,  being 
excited  against  the  revolutionists  and  the  Kreiioh,  killed 
several  ol  the  latter  who  were  marching  in  small  parties 
through  the  country.  Bonaparte  hearing  this,  and  having 
now  ajgneil  the  armistice  wiln  the  Austrians,  in  which  the 
question  of  comiK'nsation  to  the  emperor  out  of  the  Vene- 
tian states  had  been  already  suggested,  dispatched  .Tunot 
to  the  senate  with  a furious  message,  exaggerating  the 
outrages  committed  against  his  soldiers,  and  threatening 
vengeance.  The  preliminaries  of  I^jolien  were  signed  on 
the  IHth  April.  Meantime,  and  on  the  17th,  a mghlful 
tumult  broKe  out  in  the  city  of  Verona  l>ctween  the  people 
and  the  French  who  garrisoned  the  castles. 

This  insurrection  of  Verona  and  the  atljaccnt  country 
has  been  urged  as  evidence  of  the  senate's  intentions  to  cut 
ofi*  the  retreat  of  the  French,  and  make  another  Sicilian 
Vespers  of  it.  Here  vre  must  again  recur  to  dates  and  do- 
cuments, and  it  is  only  necessary  to  read  the  despatche>; 
of  the  French  generals  themselves,  as  quoted  by  Count 
Dam,  in  the  Pi^es  Juafijicative$  at  the  end  of  his  ‘ Hisloirc 
de  la  Rfpubhque  de  Venise,’  vol.  viii.,  and  which  are  in 
fact  extracted  from  Panckoucke’s  correspondence  of  Bo- 
naparte already  quoted.  General  Kilmaine,  in  his  despatch 
dated  Milan,  April  .3,  began  by  assuming  that  the  senate's 
design  was  to  make  a crosaue  against  the  French,  and 
qiiote  as  a proof  of  it  a pretended  proclamation,  by  the 
I^weditore  Battaglia,  wnich  was  afterwards  proved  to 
have  been  forged  at  Milan.  Kilmaine  upon  this,  ordered 
detachments  of  French  troops  to  disperse  all  the  armed 
peasants  they  met  in  the  Venetian  territory  of  Bergamo. 
After  this  he  concluded  his  despatch  by  saying  it  would  be 
desirable  to  stop  some  of  the  couriers  which  Grimani,  the 
Venetian  ambanador  at  Vienna,  was  sending  to  the  senate, 
•as  Grimani's  long  conferences  with  the  Austrian  mi- 
nisters make  me  belierf  that  the  senate  is  hatching 
some  perfidy  against  tlie  French  army.’  So  it  was 
only  a supposition  after  all.  In  his  previous  despatch, 
3rd  April,  he  had  said  that  the  pca.sants  of  the  valleys 
of  Berramo  were  arming  under  tho  pretence  of  re- 
ducing Bergamo,  and  that  their  war-cry  was,  ‘Death  to  tho 
Jacobins  and  to  the  French.’  And  he  added  that  the  Ve- 
netian govemraent  might  have  reduced  Bergamo  by  means 
of  its  regular  troop*.  But  how  could  they  have  done  this 
while  a strong  French  garrison  occupied  the  town  and  the 
castle  and  evidently  protci-led  the  insurgents?  It  would 
have  brought  on  an  open  collUion  between  the  troops  of  the 
two  5tatc.s.  The  French  general  Bailand,  whocomm.auded 
at  Verona,  wrote  (5lh  April)  that  tlie  Venetian  general  hav- 
ing thrown  a bridge  across  the  Mincio  for  the  purpose  of 
acting  against  the  insurgents  of  Brescia  and  Bergamo,  the 
French  commandant  of  Feschiera  sent  a detachment  to  cut 
down  the  bridge,  and  Bailand  approved  of  this  measure  ; 
and  this  F.amc  Bailand  affordcnl  jirutedion  in  the  ca&tJcs  of 
Verona  to  several  revolutionan'  leaders  from  the  hands 
of  the  Venetian  authorities.  So  much  for  French  neu- 
trality and  tho  freedom  of  ojierations  allowed  to  the  officers 
of  the  senate.  Tlic  French  minister  at  Venice,  I^allement, 
write#  confidentially  to  Bonaimrte,  the  nth  April : “Tlicre 
is  no  doubt  that  General  l^mbrowbky  and  tlie  Polish 
legion  have  taken  part  with  the  insurgents  in  the  afiair  of 
SaltN.  I am  asking  satisfaction  for  the  French  soldiem, 
killed  in  this  affair,  but  I am  aware  that  the  truth  is  already 
k-noNvn  here.  . . . Do  you  sujipose  that  the  French  soldiers 
who  have  been  fighting  these  six  years  in  the  name  of 
liberty’,  will  not  supjwrt  those  wliom  they  consider  as  their 
brethren  in  the  same  c.ause?  No  authority  w ill  be  able  to 
restrain  them,  and  the  insurgents,  knowing  this,  will  show 
themselves  more  openly,  and  the  explosion  will  become 

f;cncral.  I sec  already  an  instance  of  this  in  the  Polidi 
e^n.’ 

This  letter  would  be  sufficient  to  show  the  real  troth. 
But  the  despatches  of  the  Venetian  provveditore  at  Verona 
explain  the  whole  afl’air  of  tlie  iortirreclion  still  more  clearly. 
They  are  found  in  the  RuccoUa  Cromhgica  of  documents 
before  mentioned.  The  senate  gave  orders  to  save  Verona 
from  the  revolutionist#  who  were  threatening  it-  Tlie  regular 
troo}M  not  being  sufficient,  the  peasants  were  armed  and 
placed  under  the  command  of  some  noblemen.  Tliey  had 
I orders  to  attack  Ute  insurgents.  Tiic  French  garrison  in 
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the  cattles  of  \’er»>na  seeing  great  multitudes  of  people 
AShembied,  bred  some  shots  u{>on  the  town,  and  thus  eom- 
miltcd  tlu;  first  ael  of  hostility.  I'Jic  people  then  could  no 
longer  be  restrained,  although  the  Venetian  authorities  did 
all  they  could  to  prevent  it,  or  at  least  to  save  Uie  French 
soldierK.  Those  tliat  were  taken  at  the  gales  of  the  town 
i)v  the  armed  peasantry-  were  saved,  'flioac  scattered 
about  the  town  were  killed  by  the  mob,  and  the  same 
hapjKMied  in  several  parts  of  the  countty.  Tlie  French 
from  the  castles  of  Verona  were  now  cannonading  the 
town  and  the  people  who  were  tid  ing  to  assault  the  eastles. 
The  provvediture  GiovanneiU  endeavoured  to  obtain  a 
su.>|K'i)siun  of  hostilities,  but  he  could  not  prevail  on  either 
party.  Tlie  other  provveditori  of  Vieenza  and  Padua 
r»!ceived  ordera  from  the  senate,  dated  22nd  April,  while 
the  fight  was  continuing  in  Verona,  directing  them  to  take 
every  measure  to  prevent  disorders  on  the  passage  of  the 
French  troops  and  to  punish  those  persons  who  should 
create  any  disturbance.  It  were  superfluous  to  accumulate 
evidence  to  show  that  the  iimirrcction  of  Verona  was 
purely  accidental  and  local,  and  formed  no  jwrt  of  a pre- 
concerted plan  against  the  French.  French  troo|>s  now- 
poured  in  against  Verona,  and  after  an  irregular  defence  it 
surrendered.  Count  Emilj  and  othere  who  had  commanded 
the  pen-santiy  were  shot  by  the  French  ; a contribution  of 
ITU.tWO  sequins  was  required  from  the  city,  the  Monte  dl 
Piet^  was  plundered,  the  plate  of  the  churches  seized,  and 
mucli  private  properly  shared  the  same  fate,  Augereau, 
who  was  sent  to  Verona,  wrote  an  indignant  letter  to 
Honaparle,  saying  that  Verona,  Vicenza,  and  the  country 
around  had  been  shamefully  plundered,  that  whole  villages 
were  de)>opulated,  families  wandering  about  without  a 
home.  See.  (See  an  account  of  this  plunder  in  Hourienne's 
M<‘moir$,  Appendix  to  vol.  v. ; and  also  in  Bonaparte's 
Corrcmomlcncf.) 

nie  Senate,  on  the  first  news  of  the  Verona  insurrection, 
despatched  tw*o  deputies  to  llouaparte,  who  met  him  atGriitz 
on  the  25th  April.  They  had  with  him  a long  and  pain- 
ful conference,  of  which  they  sent  a report  to  Venice,  dated 
CJmdiska,  28tli  April,  and  wmch  is  a mobl  imjwrtanl  docu- 
ment concerning  these  tran.*iMtions.  Bonaparte  s;ud  he 
had  offered  alliance  to  Venice  while  the  archduke  was  in 
arms  against  him,  but  now  he  should  dictate  the  law ; he 
sliould  prove  another  Attila  to  Venice  ; that  Venice  must 
deliver  to  him  all  the  English  property,  send  away  the 
English  minister,  punish  all  those  who  had  insulted  the 
French,  release  all  state  prisoners,  and  he  ended  by  sav  ing — 
* But  your  government  is  old,  it  must  cease.’  He  inveighed 
against  Ihe  abuses,  some  true  and  others  exaggerated,  of  the 
Venetian  constitution.  In  the  mean  time  another  fatal  in- 
cident occurred  at  Venice.  A Fnmcli  armed  vessel  forcwl 
its  way  into  the  harbour,  against  the  express  regulations  of 
the  place,  and  in  spite  of  the  summons  of  the  port-officers. 
The  vcwel  fell  a^nst  a Venetian  galliot  manned  by  Dal- 
matian sailors,  who,  tlrawring  their  cutlasses,  leaped  on 
boa.*Tl  the  Frenchman,  killed  several  men,  including  the 
commander,  and  wounded  others.  When  Bonaparte  heard 
of  this,  he  demanded  that  the  port  captain,  the  three  in- 
quisitor* of  state,  and  other  persons  should  be  delivered  up 
to  him  ; and  in  the  meantime  he  onlcred  all  the  Venetian 
towns  of  the  Terra  Ferraa  to  be  seized,  and  issued  a turgid 
manifesto  dated  from  Palmanova,  declaring  war  against 
Venice. 

Venice  might  iiave  defended  itself,  but  there  were  some 
traitor* and  many  cowards  amongst  the  senators,  who  fancied 
that  they  could,  by  submitting  to  the  will  of  Bonap.ar1e, 
avert  their  doom.  They  sent  away  their  Slavonian  sol- 
diers, many  of  whom  were  killed  in  attempting  to  resist 
the  order  to  embark  them  for  Dalmatia : they  consented  to 
change  their  constitution,  and  at  last,  with  the  doge  at 
their  head,  alMlicaJed  their  power;  and  as  the  people 
threatened  to  defend  the  old  system  of  government  against 
it*  own  members,  Ihe  Venetian  commander  of  the  lagoons 
sent  Ixials  to  earrv-  over  a body  of  French  troojwi  into 
Venire.  A sort  of  democratic  council  was  formed  ; several 
million*  of  fmnes  were  paid  by  Venice  to  France.  Mean- 
time Ikmaparte  ordered  the  Arsenal  to  be  stripped  of  every- 
thing; ]>amting*,  statues,  and  MSJ3.  from  the  (hical  palace 
were  varied  to  France;  2lKt.0(M  sciuiins  belonging  to  the 
duke  of  ^lotlena  were  also  seized.  French  troops  sailed  on 
lioiml  the  Venetian  ships  of  war  to  take  po»s*'ssion  of  Corfu 
and  the  other  islands,  while  the  .Austrians  were  quietly  seiz- 
ing upon  Dalmatia  and  Istria,  according  to  the  secret  under- 


standing between  them  and  the  French.  The  treaty  liy  which 
Ihe  French  entered  Venice  and  the  old  goveminciit  wasabo- 
lidrcd  was  concluded  at  Milan  between  Bonaparte  and  the 
envoys  of  the  Senate,  on  the  Kith  May,  17i>7,  and  it  was  then 
ratified  by  the  municipal  council,  which  was  pro  ten*jx>rc 
the  sole  authority  of  the  state  ; but  Bonaparte  refused  to 
ratify  it,  saying  the  municipal  authority  hatl  not  sufficient 
powers  for  giving  its  sanction.  On  the  2bth  May  he  was 
negotiating  the  peace  with  the  emperor,  offering  liim  Brst 
a part  and  aflerwards  the  whole  of  the  Venetian  territory. 
It  wa*  at  lost  agreed  that  the  emperor  idiould  have  Venice 
and  all  the  territon'  as  far  as  the  Adige.  Bonaparte  wrote 
to  the  Directory,  that  ‘ the  Venetian  people  were  not  made 
for  liberty,  and  that  there  were  no  more  than  3(Xt  demo- 
crats in  all  Venice.'  If  that  wa*  the  case,  there  was  neither 
justice  nor  reason  for  overthrowing  by  violence  the  old  go- 
vernment. The  definitive  treaty  with  Austria  was  signed  by 
Generals  Bonaparte  and  Clarke  on  one  side,  and  the  Count 
Meer\'eldt  ami  the  Marquis  del  Gallo,  the  Austrian  pleni- 
|K)tenliarie*,  on  the  other,  at  the  village  of  Campofumiiu 
near  Udine,  on  Ihe  17th  October.  175t7.  Soon  after  the 
French  troops  evacuated  Venice  and  the  Venetian  territorj-, 
of  which  the  Austrians  quietly  took  jtosscssion,  and  those 
of  the  Venetian  democrats  who  had  most  committed  them- 
selves in  the  late  change  were  obliged  to  emigrate  to 
Milan,  many  of  them  without  any  means  of  subsistence. 
The  doge  ^fanin,  the  last  of  a long  scries  of  first  magis- 
trates of  a great  republic,  but  a w'e^  man  totally  unfit  Urt 
the  times,  la  said  to  have  fallen  in  a fit  while  taking  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  Austria.  He  died  shortly  aAer.  Thus 
perished  the  republic  of  Veuice,  alter  an  existence  of  niorc 
than  a thousand  years. 

The  authorities  for  the  bbtoiy  of  fhe  fall  of  Venice  are 
chiefly — Botla,  Ihuu,  the  liactAta  CroiKtlogica ; Bona- 
parte's Cormjyo/jf/cnrc,  already  mentioned ; and  Tu  polo, 
Disror^i  Storin  J'et}eia,  iS'2G.) 

VEXIE'RO,  DOME'NICO,  bom  at  Venice  in  1517,  of  a 
patrician  family,  applied  biniself  to  literature,  and  esiic- 
cially  to  poetry,  lie  was  a friend  of  Bembo  and  otlur 
learned  contemporaries.  At  the  ^e  of  thirty-two  he  was 
attacked  by  a nervous  disea.se  whicii  rendered  him  an  in- 
valid for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Confined  to  hi*  R|Nu1menU 
for  many  years,  he  found  comfort  in  the  society  of  learned 
men  who  resorted  thither  to  converse,  debate,  and  compi>se 
extempore  poetry,  'fliese  meetings  were  the  origin  of  the 
‘ Academia  Veneziana,’  instituted  in  1558,  of  w hich  Veuiero, 
Federico  Badoaro,  and  Paolo  Manuzio  were  the  leading 
members. 

Veniero  ^v^otc  a number  of  poems,  remarkable  for 
their  lively  conceptions  and  power  of  expression  ‘ Rime 
di  Domenico  Veniero  Senatorc  Veueziano  raccoUe  ed 
illustrate  dall’  Abate  Pier  Antonio  Serassi,’  Bergamo.  1751, 
with  a biography  of  the  author.  Veniei-o  however  in- 
dulged at  limes  in  strained  rhetorical  figures  and  conceits. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  acrostics  into  Italian 
poel^*.  He  translated  several  Odes  of  Horace,  which  were 
published  by  N^ucci,  together  with  translations  from  the 
same  Roman  w riter  by  Annibal  Caro,  TriMino,  Giulio  Caval- 
canti, and  others : ‘ Udi  Diverse  di  Orazio  volgarizzale  da 
alcuni  nobilis-simi  ingegni,’  -ito.,  Venice,  1005,  a very  rare 
edition. 

Veniero  died  in  1582.  Hi*  brother  Ixjrenzo  wa*  a friend 
of  the  notorious  Pietro  Areliiio,  and  like  him  wrote  obscene 
compositions.  Maffeo  Veniero,  son  of  Ixircnzo,  bom  at 
Venice  in  1.550,  was  an  elegant  poet  both  in  the  Italian 
language  and  in  his  native  5'ciietian  dialect.  Hi*  Vene- 
tian poems  are  of  the  erotic  kind,  and  ver)-  free,  although 
the  author  held  the  dignify  of  archbishop  of  Corfu,  which 
he  obtained  at  an  early  age  through  family  and  personal 
interest,  but  it  doe*  not  appear  that  he  ever  resided  in  his 
see.  He  died  in  158G,  at  llie  etuly  age  ofthirty-six  years. 
Among  his  Venetian  poems,  one  of  the  most  successful 
was  a canzone  entitled  ‘ La  Strazzosa,’  or  ‘ The  Ragged 
Bc.-mly.’  which  is  a very  humorous  parody  of  one  of 
Petrarch's  eanzoni  in  praise  of  Ijiura.  Tliere  is  a very 
obscene  poem  entitled  • Di  ZaHcta.'  falsely  attributed  to 
Maffeo  Veniero,  but  which  was  published  in  1531.  long 
before  he  was  bom,  and,  it  appeiu^,  by  his  father  Lorenzo. 
(Gamba,  Collrzionr  di  P(peti  AuUcht  ntl  DiShtto  I'rne- 
sut7io;  \\7i\m,  Ihhlioteea  lUtUana.')  Tlie  Italian  poeius  of 
Matteo  and  his  brother  Luigi  liave  been  iniH‘rted  in  Uie 
i*dilion  of  the  poems  of  their  uncle  Doiuciiicu.  (Tiraboschi, 
iiioria  delta  Lettvratura  Haltana.^ 
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VENICE  FA*CIA4  or  Venirt,  th«  name  of  a writ 
addressed  to  the  sheriff  or  other  retumini^  officer,  com- 
manding him ' to  cause  to  come ' (venire  facias)  the  parties 
set  forth  at  the  place  named  in  the  writ.  The  writ  lormed 
part  of  the  antient  process  used  in  the  Exchequer  against 
persons  having  privilege  of  parliament.  It  may  also  be 
employed  to  cause  per>>ons  to  appear  who  are  charged 
with  a misdemeanour,  &c.  (4BI.,  c.  24.)  But  the  purpose 
to  which  the  writ  has  been  generally  applied,  and  in  re- 
ference to  which  it  is  generally  known,  is  in  summoning 
juries  to  serve  for  tlie  ordinary  trial  of  civil  causes. 

'file  form  on  such  occasions  now*  charges  the  sheriff  to 
'cause  to  come  here  forthwith  twelve  good  and  lawful 
men  of  the  body  of  your  county,  qualified  according  to  law, 
and  who  are  nowise  of  kin  eilricr  to  A H,  tlie  plaintiff,  or 
C D,  the  defendant,  to  make  a certain  jury  of  the 
1‘ouatrv  lietween  the  parties  aforesaid  of  a plea  of  ■ — ■, 

becauM  os  well  the  said  defendant  as  the  said  plaintiff, 
Ix'twecn  wliom  the  matter  in  variance  is,  have  put  them- 
selves upon  that  jury.’ 

This  writ  is  sued  out,  but  is  not  acted  upon,  the  court 
assuming  that  the  jurors  have  been  summoned  upon  it  and 
liave  failed  to  appear  at  Westminster,  where  anticntly  the 
trial  itself  took  place.  Al  the  same  time  another  writ 
isHues,  by  which  the  sheriff  is  commanded  to  distrain  their 
lands  or  goods,  or  have  their  bodies,  so  as  to  compel  their 
appearance,  either  before  the  court  at  a subsequent  day,  or 
before  the  judges  of  assize  or  Nisi-prius,  if  they  slmuld  pre- 
viously come  into  the  county.  This  is  so  arranged  that  the 
judges  always  do  previously  come  into  the  county,  and  the 
jury  are  summoned  and  caused  to  api)car  before  them. 

(Tidd  8 Practice  ; Stephens  Oit  Pletuiing ; G Goo.  IV., 
c.  TjO  ; 3 & 4 Wm.  IV.,  c.  G7.)  [JfKV  ; Vkni:k.] 

VENLOO  Is  a strongly-fortified  town  in  the  province  of 
Limburg,  in  the  kinguum  of  the  Netherlands,  in  51"  22^ 
N.  lat.  and  6"  4'  E.  long.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Maas, 
over  which  there  is  a flying  bridge  connecting  the  town 
with  fort  St.  Michael  on  the  left  bank.  In  the  Maas  there 
is  a fortified  island  called  the  Waert.  The  town  has  be- 
tween five  and  six  thousand  inhabitants,  part  of  whom  are 
engaged  in  the  transit-trade  and  pari  in  some  manufac- 
tories. It  is  well  situated  fur  trade,  and  has  a convenient 
little  port,  so  that  it  serves  as  a deput  for  merchandise  from 
all  the  countries  on  the  banks  of  the  Maas  and  the  Rhine. 
Venloo  seems  to  have  been  formerly  a place  of  greater 
importance  than  it  is  now,  it  having  been  a member  of  the 
famous  Hanseatic  League.  In  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
Succession  it  was  taken  from  the  French  ^ the  allied 
troops  under  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  in  170^  which  was 
his  first  campaign.  It  was  ceded  to  the  Dutch  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht.  (Hansel ; Cannabich;  Stein.) 

VKNfFSA.  [Basilicata.] 

VENTILA'GO,  a genus  consisting  of  only  a single  spe- 
cies of  plants,  of  the  natural  order  of  Khamnacete.  The 
calyx  is  5-parted  ; the  corol  5-pe1alled  ; stamens  5 ; germ 
2-ceIIed,  hid  in  the  crenulatcd  flat  disk  *,  style  2-cleft. 
Samara  half  superior,  globose,  long-winged,  1-seeded. 
Embryo  erect  with  peri-sperm.  The  species  V.  maderas 
patana  is  common  in  different  parts  of  India,  fVom  the 
peninsula  to  the  north-western  provinces ; it  is  also  found 
in  the  Indian  islands,  as  it  is  figured  and  described  by 
Rumph.,  ‘ Herb.  Amb.’  5,  t.  ^ by  the  name  of  Funis  vimi- 
nalis.  It  forma  a large  climbing  shrub  with  stiff  branches  ; 
is  often  dioecious,  with  flowers  Laving  an  offensive  smell, 
nrri  unlike  that  of  Stercuba  feetida. 

VENTILATION.  [Wahminq  and  Vajmi-iTioif.] 

VENTIMI'GLIA.  [Sax  Rxmo-] 

VENTRICLE.  (IIeabt.] 

VENTRICULITES,  a genus  of  sposgoid  Zoophyta,  pro- 
posed by  Dr.  Mantel]  for  species  found  in  the  cretaceous 
system,  whose  porous  tissue  is  penetrated  by  distinct,  often 
large  foramina,  arranged  with  more  or  less  of  regularity. 
Ventriculites  radiatus.  Mantel),  ‘Geol.  of  Sussex,’ pi.  10, 
and  V.  Henettife,  pi.  15,  of  the  same  work,  are  examples 
frequently  found  in  chalk  and  the  flint  nodules  imbedded 
in  it. 

VENTRILOQUISM  (literally  ‘belly-speaking:’  from 
vcftier,  the  Wlyj  and  /o^or,  1 speak)  is  a vocal  mimicry 
of  sounds,  by  wiuch  an  illusion  is  produced  on  the  hearer 
that  the  sound  comes,  not  ftom  the  mimic,  but  fiom  some 
other  appropriate  source.  The  various  phenomena  of 
vocal  mimiciy  may  be  conveniently  considered  under  two 
geiicr^  heads,  viz. ; 1st,  Tlic  simple  imitation  of  the 
r.  C.,  No.  UM7. 


voices  of  persons,  of  animals,  of  musical  instnimenta,  and 
other  sounds  and  noises  of  every  description,  in  which  do 
illusion  is  intended,  but,  on  the  contraiy',  the  imitation 
avowedly  and  perceptibly  comes  from  the  mimic  ; and  2nd, 
The  imitation  of  those  voices,  sounds,  and  noises,  not  as 
originating  in  the  mimic,  but  in  some  other,  an  appropri- 
ate source  at  a given  or  varying  distance,  in  any  or  even 
in  several  directions  successively.  And  when  tliese  imita- 
tions are  made  without  moving  the  mouth,  features,  or 
body,  the  illuhivc  effect  of  the  mimicry  is  enlianced.  The 
terms  mimicry,  or  imitation,  arc  commonly  adopted  to  de- 
signate efforts  under  the  former  general  head  where  no  il- 
lusion is  intended,  while  the  term  ventriloquUm  distin- 
uishes  those  under  the  latter  where  an  illusion  is  pro- 
uced. 

The  various  kinds  of  divination  amongst  the  nations  of 
antiquity  which  were  stated  by  the  priesthood  to  be  by  a 
spirit,  a familiar  spirit,  or  a spirit  of  divination,  arc  now 
supposed  to  have  been  effected  by  means  of  ventrilo<iuism. 
Divination  by  a familiar  spirit  can  be  tracked  through  a 
long  period  of  time.  By  reference  to  l^vihcue,  xi.  0, 
27,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Mosaic  law  forbade  the 
Hebrews  to  consult  those  having  familiar  spirits,  and  to 
put  to  death  the  possessor.  Tlie  Mosaic  law  was  given 
about  fifteen  hundred  years  before  Christ.  Divining  by  a 
familiar  spirit  was  however  so  familiar  to  the  Jews,  that 
the  prophet  Isaiah  draws  a powerful  illustration  from  the 
kind  of  voice  heard  in  such  divination,  see /suiuA,  xx.  4. 
In  the  Actt  qf  the  Apoetlet,  xvi.  16,  mention  is  made  of  a 
young  woinun  with  a familiar  spirit  meeting  tlie  Apostles 
in  the  city  of  Philippi  in  Macetlonia.  And  St.  Chrysostom 
and  other  early  fathers  of  the  Cliristian  Church  mention 
divination  by  a familiar  spirit  as  practised  in  their  day. 
The  practice  of  similar  divination  is  still  common  in  the 
East,  and  is  even  practised  amongst  the  Esquimaux.  Tliia 
divination  by  a familiar  spirit  has  been  practised  upwards 
of  three  thousand  years. 

The  witch  of  Endor  divined  by  a familiar  spirit ; 1 Sam. 
xxviii.  7,  in  Hebrew  — (Ob.)  The  word  is  ^so  adopted 

in  the  Hebrew  Bible  to  designate  those  persons,  whether 
male  or  female,  in  whom  there  is  a familiar  spirit.  ILe 
plural  of  •»  — Oboth,  which  in  the  Sepluagint 

version  of  the  Scriptures  is  mostly  rendered  by  the  Greek 
’Eyyairr^/ii^ovc,  wiiich  is  compounded  of  in,  yaeriipt 
the  belly,  and  pDOoc,  si>eech,  and  corresponds  with  the 
word  ventriloquihTn.  This  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  in  the 
Septuagint,  Professor  Lee  accounts  for  l>y  tlie  muttering  of 
those  having  a familiar  spirit — the  : see  his  Hebrew 

Ivcxicon,  or  • Thes.  Heb.^  Gesenii,  sub  roce. 

The  Greeks  practised  a mode  of  divination  termed  gas- 
tromoncy,  from  yavrrip,  the  belly,  and  payuc,  a jirophet ; 
where  the  diviner  replied  without  moving  his  lips,  so 
that  the  consulter  believed  he  heard  the  actual  voice  of  a 
spirit  speaking  from  its  residence  within  the  priest's  belly. 
St.  Chiysostom  adopts  the  same  Greek  word  as  the  trans- 
lators of  the  SeptuB^nt  version  to  designate  the  divineni 
by  familiar  iqiints,  v^iz.  ‘Eyyasrfu^vOovc. 

The  Septuagint  rendenng  ol  the  Hebrew  has  caused 
many  iearned  theologians  to  doubt  the  actual  appearance 
of  Samtiers  ghost,  and  to  infer  that  the  whole  scene  was  a 
clever  imposition  on  the  dispirited  king  by  the  witch’s 
skill  in  ventriloquy.  This  opinion  is  supported  by  the  con- 
text. For  on  a careful  reading  of  the  wnolc  narrative  of 
Saul’s  interview  with  the  witch  at  the  opening  of  his  cam- 
paign, compared  with  the  events  of  it  detailed  in  1 Sam. 
xviii.,  and  three  following  chapters,  it  may  be  remarked, 
1st,  TLat  Saul  deems  the  appearance,  which  the  woman 
states  she  sees  and  which  describes,  to  be  Samuel’s 
ghost.  2nd,  That  it  is  left  uncertain  whether  Saul  after- 
wards saw  the  ghost  at  all.  3rd,  That  the  reply  by  divina- 
tion consists  chiefly  in  oracular  echoes  to  Saufs  (questions, 
aided  by  the  recorded  statements  which  he  incidentally 
made  to  her.  4th,  The  prophetic  part  of  the  reply  was 
but  imperfectly  fulfilled.  The  r^ly  prophesied  three  dis- 
tinct things,  1,  Tliat  Israel  with  Saul  was  to  1^  delivered 
into  the  ^ilislines’  hands ; 2,  Saul  and  his  sons  were  to 
die  on  the  morrow ; and  3,  The  army  of  Israel  was  to  be 
delivered  into  the  Philistines’  hands  (see  v.  19).  It  is  true 
the  army  was  defeated,  and  probably  nearly  annihilated  on 
their  retreat,  when  Saul  and  his  sons  were  slain.  But 
Israel  was  not  delivered  into  the  Philistines’  hands;  the  rc 
suit  of  their  conquest  was,  that,  having  defeated  the  army, 
tlie  peaceable  inhabitants  fled  from  that  district  of  tho 
VoL.XXVI.-2K 
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Holy  Land,  leaving  the  Philiitinea  in  quiet  of 

B^(h>«han  and  its  surrounding  to\ro*,  where  indeed  they 
had  been  tolerated  from  the  first  occupation  of  the  Holy 
Land  by  the  Jews.  And  from  all  the  circumstances  nar- 
rated, and  the  localities  in  which  they  occurred,  it  is  not 
easy  to  believe  that  Saul’s  death  took  place  on  the  moirow 
of  his  inteniew  with  the  witch.  Thus  out  of  three  things 
which  were  prophesied,  we  can  be  certain  only  that  one 
came  to  pass,  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  circum- 
stances, occasions  doubts  to  arise  as  to  the  reality  of  the 
ghost's  appearance,  and  the  Septuagint  rendering  points  to 
ventriloquistn  as  the  means  of  effecting  the  imp^ition. 

The  earliest  description  of  a ventnloquial  illusion  in 
modem  days  is  that  performed  W Louis  Brabant,  valet- 
de-chambre  of  Francis  I.  Louis  Brabant  was  denied  the 
hand  of  an  heiress  by  her  father.  Soon  after  the  father 
died,  and  Louis  call*  on  the  w idow,  determined  to  swindle 
her  out  of  her  consent  by  the  agency  of  ventriloquism . 
.Scarcely  had  he  entered  her  house  when  she  heard  a well- 
known  voice  coming  from  on  high  ; it  was  that  of  her  de- 
ceased husband,  saying,  ‘Give  my  daughter  to  Louis 
Brabant : he  is  rich!  and  has  an  excellent  char^ter.  I 
am  suffering  a severe  but  just  punishment  in  purgatorj'  i 
because  I opposed  a suitable  marriage.  Do  what  I re- 
commend, and  I then  shall  ascend  to  heaven.’  &nnc 
minutes  afterwards  Ix>uis  Brabant,  who  hatl  been  waiting 
in  an  antechamber,  wa.*  ushered  into  the  widow’s  pre- 
sence, but  no  one  stispccled  that  he  hail  counterlbited  the 
voice  of  the  deceavd.  The  wi.*h  from  purTOfory  w’as 
obeyed  by  an  immediate  consent  to  the  proposed  marriage. 
Thus  far  succc^ful,  it  was  now  indispensable  for  Bra- 
bant to  have  money  at  command ; and  he  soon  decided 
on  a ventnloquial  expedient  for  that  purpose.  A rich 
banker,  namea  (Jornu,  who  had  acquircu  great  wealth  by 
unscrupulous  means,  and  who  wa.s  apprehensive  of  the 
penalties  with  which  a ftrture  life  threatened  him,  was 
thought  by  Brabant  to  be  a fit  person  to  be  tVightened 
out  of  some  of  hiswealtli  by  the  agency  of  ventriloquy. 
Ho  managed  to  obtain  an  interview,  in  which  he  adroitly 
turned  the  conversation  to  a future  life,  with  its  rewartfs 
and  punishments-  and  spoke  of  spectres,  demonr,  pur- 
gatory, and  hell  itself,  when  he  observed  the  hanKcr’s 
countenance  expressive  of  deep  emotion.  He  paused, 
and  in  the  interval  of  silence  a fearful  voice  was  heard, 
saying  that  he  had  come  for  some  minutes  from  the  fires 
of  purgatoiy-,  where  he  had  long  been  suffering,  and 
would  remain  until  his  son  terminated  his  penalties  by  an 
act  of  beneficence ; adding  by  way  of  suggestion,  that  a 
large  sum  of  money  ^loula  be  given  to  Brabant  to  pur- 
chase the  freedom  of  those  Christians  who  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  Turks.  M.  Cornu  was  much  terrified,  but 
he  did  not  comply ; and  Brabant  found  it  nece-<sar}'  to  pay 
him  a second  visit.  And  now  it  was  not  only  the  father  s 
voice,  but  also  those  of  his  deceased  friends,  many  of  whom 
he  at  once  recognised,  deafening  him  with  their  solicitation 
for  his  ftiture  happiness,  and  threatening  him  with  the 
most  severe  punishments  awaiting  him  if  he  refused  to 
perform  the  act  of  beneficence  required.  All  the  saints  of 
the  calendar  were  invoked,  the  tumult  increased,  and  over- 
whelming  the  banker,  he  gave  ten  thousand  crowns  to 
Brabant  w the  m^^cha^e ; and  of  course  the  cunning  ven- 
triloquist appliea  the  money  to  his  own  purposes. 

Tlie  work  of  M.  I’Abbi  dc  la  Cliapclie,  published  1772, 
descriptive  of  the  feat*  of  Baron  Mengen  at  Vienna,  and  of 
M.  St.  Gille  near  Paris,  claim.*  attenfion.  Baron  Mengen 
made  a doll  with  move^le  lips,  which  he  could  control  by 
hifi  hand  under  its  dre'W.  With  this  doll  he  held  witty  and 
satirical  dialogue.  Tlie  author  of  this  article  saw  a similar 
thing  in  the  strccU  of  London  about  twenty  years  since,  in 
whi^  a very  sparkling  dialogue  was  held  with  the  doll  by 
an  itinorant  ventriloquist. 

Baron  Mengen  said  he  owed  his  art  to  a passion  for 
counterfeiting  the  cries  of  animals  and  the  voices  of  jier- 
si^ms.  That  the  passion  manifested  itself  in  early  life  ; and 
tluit  he  had  the  jpwer  of  imitating  sounds  so  accurately  os 
to  make  them  appear  to  come  from  other  places  than  liis 
own  mouth. 

M.  St.  Gille,  in  1771,  made  an  experiment  to  test  hie 
ventriloquial  talent  before  NfM.  Leroy  and  Fouchy,  coni- 
nriasioners  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  ana  many 
other  persons  of  the  fiighesl  rauk.  Tlie  object  of  the  ex- 
periment was  to  ahow*  that  M.  St.  Gille's  mimicry  of 
sounds  was  so  perCect  av  to  produce  illiuion.  For  this 


purpose  it  was  reported  that  a spirit's  voice  was  at  times 
neaiti  in  the  environs  of  St.  Germain,  and  that  the  com- 
mission was  appointed  to  verify  the  (ket  and  to  discover 
the  cause.  All  the  company  were  in  the  secret  except 
one  lady,  who,  without  suspecting  it,  was  to  be  the  subject 
of  the  illusion.  They  all  ained  in  the  country  in  the  open 
air,  and  while  they  were  at  table  a voice,  as  of  a spirit  sus- 
peruled  in  the  ur,  addressed  the  lady  r now  it  seemed  at 
the  top  of  the  trees ; then  descending,  it  approached  her — 
then  receding,  it  plunged  into  the  ground, whence  it  ceased 
not  to  make  itself  heard,  Tlie  conversation  was  sustained 
upwards  of  two  hours  with  such  adroitness  that  the  lady 
was  fully  convinced  she  had  talked  mth  a sylph ; and 
when  the  illusion  was  explained  to  her,  she  doubted  if  it 
wore  an  illusion. 

M.  9t.  Gille,  like  Baron  Mengen,  made  no  secret  of  his 
art,  but  referred  it  all  to  mimicry,  for  which  he  had  a 
strong  propensity.  The  French  Acaileiny  adopted  the 
views  contained  in  the  statements  of  these  two  ventrilo- 
quists, viz.,  that  the  art  cunsiKls  in  an  accurate  imitation  of 
anv  given  sound  as  it  reaches  the  ear. 

bugald  Stewart  also  adopted  tlicse  views  and  gave  them 
the  sanction  of  his  great  name.  The  phrenological  expla- 
nation agrees  with  l)ugald  Stewart's  (see  a paper  in  Phren. 
Journ.^  vol.  i.).  Adopting  these  views,  phj-siologists  have 
offered  a variety  of  pi«sibie  actions  of  the  vocal  organs  to 
explain  its  proauction ; and  some  have  even  supposed  a 
peculiarity  of  structure  of  the  vocal  oi^ns  as  necessary, 
rat  have  wisely  omitted  to  specify  what.  Many  phj*sio- 
loeists  think  that  ventriloquism  la  vocally  proaucea  by 
speaking  during  inspiration  of  the  breath.  It  is  posable  to 
s|>eak  (luring  iaspimtion,  and  it  may  be  occaaiuntlly 
Mopted ; but  close  obsenatioo  on  many  public  ventrilo- 
quists. and  private  friends  who  can  ventriloquize,  con- 
vinces the  author  of  this  article  that  the  general  (mirent  of 
utterance  is,  as  in  ordinary  speech,  on  an  expiration  of  the 
breath. 

Adopting  the  views  of  the  French  Academy,  some  have 
thought  that  the  vocal  nu-ans  of  effectiug  the  required 
I imitation  consist  in  a skilful  management  of  the  echoes  of 
sound.  Unfortunately  however  for  this  theorj',  an  echo 
merely  repeats  what  is  already  produced ; and  several  ven- 
triloquists, including  the  late  Mr.  Mathews,  have  produced 
the  viKal  IlluMon  wmile  walking  in  the  streets. 

Baron  Mengen  thus  descriDCs  bis  mode  of  speaking 
when  the  voice  was  to  set^ra  to  come  from  his  doll;— ‘I 
press  my  tongrue  again.*!  the  teeth,  and  thus  circumscribe 
a cavity  between  iiiy  left  cheek  and  teeth,  in  which  the 
voice  is  produced^’  the  air  held  in  reserve  in  the  pha- 
rj-nx  [gosier).  The  sounds  thus  receive  a hollow  and 
muffled  tone,  which  causes  them  to  appear  to  come  from 
a distance.'  The  Banm  says  it  is  necensary  to  well  manage 
the  breath,  and  to  respire  as  seldom  as  possible. 

It  was  observed  that  M.  St.  Gille  appeared  fatigued 
after  long  exertion,  when  the  vocal  illusion  became  less 
perfect.  Those  vcntrilociuists  with  whom  the  author  of 
this  article  has  conferrea  have  acknowledged  fatigp.ie  in 
the  chest,  which  (hey  have  attributed  to  the  extremely 
slow  expiration  of  the  breath.  M.  St.  Gille  was  observed 
to  cough  ver)'  frequently.  Tlie  ventriloquists  of  the  ]»re- 
»ent  day  also  frequently  cough,  especially  Mr.  Love,  as  if 
from  a tickling  in  the  throat. 

Now  in  order  to  arrive  at  exact  and  poritive  knowledge 
of  the  modifications  of  voice  termed  ventriloquism,  it  is 
necesaar)'  to  be  familiar  with  the  distinctions  of  vocal 
sound  ; and  to  know  how  the  organ.s  act  in  producing 
those  vocal  modifications,  it  is  nectssarv'  to  know  how  the 
breath  is  vocalized  in  nil  its  distinctions  of  pitch,  loud- 
ness, and  quality,  by  the  ordinary  actions  of  the  vocal 
organs. 

In  onlinaiy  language  we  ripcak  of  noise,  of  sound,  and 
of  musical  sound ; and  Dr.  Tliomas  Young  adopts  thoae 
^ terms  in  illustrating  the  mechanical  cau.*es  of  sounds 
‘ A quill  striking  .ogainat  a piece  of  wood  causes  a noise  ; 
but  striking  successively  against  the  teeth  of  a wheel,  or 
of  a comb,  a continued  sound ; and  if  the  teeth  of  the 
wheel  arc  al  equal  distances,  and  the  velocity  of  the  ro  • 
tation  is  constant,  a musical  sound.'  {Ltd.  Aw.  Phil.') 

Tlie  general  terms  pitch,  loudness,  quality,  and  dura- 
tion enibracc  all  the  tllrtinctions  which  the  musician  dis- 
covers in  musical  sounds,  and  which  he  employs  in  his 
art.  Tlic  distinguishing  feature  of  muricol  sound  is  its 
uniform  pitch  (luoughout  iU  duration.  And,  acoustically 
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musical  sound  is  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  impulses 
or  noises  produced  in  equal  times.  [Acoustics  ; LsaYNx ; 
VOJCK.] 

Thu  K^neral  terms  pitch,  loudness,  ouality,  and  dura- 
tion alM  embrace  all  the  distinctions  neard  in  ordinarv 
sounds.  These  sounds  difter  from  the  musical  in  the  pitch 
constantly  varying  throughout  their  duration,  as  the  hu- 
man voice  in  speaking,  aud  the  voices  of  quadrupeds. 
Acoustically,  such  sounds  axe  composed  of  an  unequal 
number  of  impulses  or  noises  produced  in  equal  times. 
And  from  this  circumstance  pitch,  in  tlie  strictly  musical 
sense,  is  not  a property  of  ormoary  sound. 

ibe  general  terms  loudness  and  quality  embrace  all  the 
distinctions  lieard  in  a noise,  as  in  the  collision  of  two  in- 
elastic sticks.  The  momenta^  collision  of  the  clapper 
against  a bell  is  a noise,  but  this  mere  noise  is  immediately 
fmlowcd  by  the  ringing  sound  of  the  bell,  which  is  a mu- 
sical sound.  Pitch  and  duration  can  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  common  noise.  Thus  we  have 

I.  Noise,  whose  audible  distinctions  are  comprehended 
under  the  general  terms  loudness  and  quality. 

II.  Common  sound,  whose  audible  distinctions  are  com- 
prehended under  the  general  terms  loudness,  quality,  du- 
ration, and  ever-varying  pitch. 

III.  Musical  sound,  whose  audible  distinctions  sre  com- 
prehended under  the  general  terms  loudness,  quality,  dura- 
tion, and  an  uniform  pitch. 

Phonation,  or  the  production  of  voice,  is  a result  of  ac- 
tions takif^  place  under  two  distinct  classes  of  laws,  vis. : 
1.  The  ordinary  mechanical  laws  of  acoustics  ; and,  2.  The 
physiological  laws  of  muscular  movement-  The  adjiurt- 
inent  of  the  vooal  mechanism  to  be  acted  on  by  the  cur- 
rent of  air  is  made  by  actions  under  the  latter  laws;  and 
phonation  is  the  result  of  the  re-action  of  the  mechanism 
on  the  current  of  air,  by  mechanical  movements  under  the 
former  laws.  [Laeynx  : Stammee.]  The  pitch  of  the 
voice  e»entially  depends  on  the  tension  of  the  vocal  liga- 
ments : the  loudness  on  the  extent  of  excursion  of  the 
vocal  ligaments  in  their  vibration ; tlie  duration  on  the 
continuance  of  the  vocalising  causes ; and  the  quality  on 
the  organisation  of  the  larynx,  and  also  on  the  form  and  i 
ttie  of  the  vocal  tube.  Now  the  form  and  size  of  this  tube  | 
can  be  altered  in  various  ways,  as  by  dilating  or  contract- 
ing the  phan,-nx  [Pharynx]  ; by  dilating  or  contracting 
the  muutn  [^outh];  by  contracting  the  communication 
between  the  pharynx  aim  mouth  so  as  to  make  them  dis- 
tinct chambers,  or  by  dilating  the  opening  so  as  to  throw 
them  into  one,  which  is  chiefly  effected  by  movements  of 
the  soft  palate  ; by  altering  the  form  of  the  mouth’s  cavity, 
which  is  produced  by  varying  the  position  of  the  tongue. 
It  will  be  found  that  each  of  these  modifications  of  the 
vooal  tube  confers  a peculiarity  of  quality  to  the  voice. 
All  these  however  are  vocal  or  laryngeal  sounds. 

Sounds  can  be  produced  in  the  vocal  tube  apart  from 
the  larynx.  These  are  not  vocal  sounds.  Some  of  them 
however  may  be  of  a definite  and  uniform  pitch,  while 
others  are  mere  noises,  as  rustling,  whispering,  gurgling, 
whistling,  snoring,  and  many  others. 

Now  as  ever^’  audibility  comes  under  the  classes  of 
noise,  sound,  or  musical  sound,  and  as  each  vuriety  under 
these  classes  is  producible  by  the  vocal  apparatus  of  man. 
it  is  an  obvious  conclurion  that  an  ordinary^  vocal  appa- 
ratus is  all  that  is  required  to  vocalize  the  mimetic  con- ' 
ceptioTW  of  the  ventrilomiUt.  A larynx  capable  of  pro-  i 
ducing  a larger  compass  of  voice  than  another  has  a greater 
range  of  pitch  within  its  power  of  imitation. 

A person  having  an  ear  acutely  perceptive  to  the  nice 
distinctions  of  sonnds  may,  by  a*  little  practice,  imitate 
many  sounds  with  accuracy.  Those  person*  however  who 
are  highly  endowed  with  the  mental  requisites,  which  con- 
Mst  of  an  intense  <lesirc  to  mimic  coupled  \vith  the  ability 
to  originate  mimetic  ideas,  are  able  to  imitali>  sounds  at 
first  hearing,  and  without  previous  practice.  Passing  from 
the  imitation  of  sounds,  as  that  of  kmfe-grinding,  sawHug 
and  planing  wckkI,  the  voices  of  animals  and  men,  we  pro- 
ceed to  treat  of  those  illusions  where  the  voice  so  per- 
fectly counterfeits  the  reality  intended,  that  it  appears  not 
to  i>wuc  from  the  mimic,  but  from  an  appropriate  source, 
in  whatever  direction  and  at  whatever  distance  that  source 
may  be.  The  essence  of  ventriloquy  con-sUts  in  creating 
illusions  as  to  the  distance  and  direction  whence  n sound 
has  travelled  ; which  are  thqs  expired  : — 

I.  [httanre.  We  do  not  hear  the  dutance  which  a 


sound  has  travelled  from  its  source,  but  we  judge  the  dis- 
tance fh>m  our  former  experience,  by  comparing  the  loud- 
ness which  we  hear  with  the  known  distance  and  known 
loudness  of  similar  sounds  heard  on  former  occasions. 
Common  experience  will  confirm,  that  we  oflener  err  in 
estimating  the  distance  of  uncommon  than  of  familiar 
sounds,  in  apology  for  such  an  error  the  ordinary  lan- 
guage is,  ‘ It  seemed  too  loud  to  come  so  far,’  or  ‘ It 
seemed  too  near  to  be  so  ihint  a sound,’  as  the  ease  may 
be.  Both  of  which  are  apologies  for  an  erroneous  judg- 
ment, and  not  for  hearing. 

Near  sounds  are  louder  than  distant  ones.  Now  by  pre- 
serving the  same  pitch,  quality,  and  duration,  but  with  an 
accurately  graduated  reduction  of  loudness,  a scries  form- 
ing a perspective  (if  the  term  be  allowable)  of  sounds  may 
be  createa,  which,  falling  in  succeasion  on  the  ear;  wifi 
suggest  to  the  mind  a constantly  increaring  distance  of  the 
sound's  source.  In  this  way  Mr.  I^ive,  wilh  great  ability, 
produces  an  imitation  of  a receding  watchman  crying  tlie 
hour  so  perfect  as  to  appear  a reality. 

An  effort  of  a similar  character,  but  in  which  the  source 
of  sound  is  apprcMichine,  U produced  at  the  theatre  in  the 
representation  of  Macbeth.  A military  band  i.*  faintly 
heard,  which  gradually  increa.Hcs  in  loudness,  suggesting  tg 
the  mind  the  approach  from  a great  distance  of  the  vic- 
torious army  of  Macbeth,  until  the  ordinary  degree  of 
loudness  suggests  its  proximity,  when  the  army  immediately 
comes  upon  the  stage. 

Ivoudness  is  a property  of  sound  which  has  not  yet  had 
justice  done  to  iU  iraportEocc  iu  the  stdiools  of  miuic  and 
elocution.  Its  nomenclature  is  vague  and  meagre,  and  it 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  a notation.  Tbc  author  of 
this  article  has  observed  that  one  of  the  high  excellencies 
which  singers  of  gvniiw  have  snatched  beyond  the  rules 
of  art  has  been  a skilful  management  of  the  degrees  of 
vocal  loudness,  and  a nice  atlaptation  of  them  to  aid  the 
melody  in  expressing  the  intended  feeling.  T^c  varieties 
of  loudness  remain  still  unmeasured,  and  the  abrupt  tran- 
sitioas  in  lomlness  made  by  musical  performers  suggest 
that  these  distinctions  arc  ill  perceived.  It  is  true  that 
the  total  effect  of  a graduated  series  or  scale  of  loudness 
is  popularly  felt,  as  in  the  cited  illusions  of  Mr.  Love  and 
the  Macbeth  march ; but  besides  feeling  this  general 
effect,  he,  whose  ear  is  sensitive  to  minute  degrees  of 
loudness,  perceives  also  the  close  relationships  of  those 
degrees  to  each  other,  just  as  the  musician  perceives  the 
successive  intervals  of  pitch  of  which  a melody  is  composed. 

The  estimate  then  which  is  formed  of  the  distance  which 
a .sound  has  travelled  before  reaching  the  ear  is  a judg- 
ment of  the  mind  formed  by  comparing  a pre.sent  percep- 
tion (by  hearing)  with  the  rememorance  ora  former  loud- 
ness in  connection  with  its  known  distance. 

II.  Z>ircr/io/i.— The  direction  whence  a sound  comes 
seems  to  be  judged  of  by  the  right  or  left  ear  receiviag 
the  stronger  impression,  which  now'cvcr  can  only  take 
plat^e  when  the  sound's  source  is  in  a plane,  or  nearly  so, 
with  a line  passing  through  both  ears.  It  is  familiarly 
kno^m  that  a person  in  a ho»se  cannot  by  the  noise  of  an 
approaching  carriage  judge  with  certainty  whether  it  is 
coming  from  the  right  or  left.  He  accurately  judges  it  to 
be  approaching,  passing,  or  receding,  as  the  case  may  be, 
by  ine  gratlatfons  of  loudness,  but  is  unable  to  decide 
with  certainty  whether  its  approach  or  recession  is  from 
up  or  down  th^  street.  Common  experience  shows  the 
judgment  to  be  more  fallible  coneeniing  the  direction  than 
the  distance  of  sounds.  Professor  Mueller  of  Berlin  states 
in  hid  * Physiology'  that  Venturini’s  experiments,  detailed 
in  Voigt’s  * Mag.,’  bd.  ii.,  demonstrate  the  impossibility 
under  certain  circumstances  of  estimating  whence  a sound 
comes  to  the  car.  Now  without  entering  upon  the  merits 
of  those  valuable  experiments,  enough  has  been  above 
stated  to  show  that  we  do  not  hear,  but  that  we  judge,  the 
direction  a sound  has  travelled  frbm  iU  source  on  reaching 
the  ear. 

It  has  been  remarked,  and  the  writer  of  tliis  article  con- 
firms its  truth  from  observations  made  both  in  public  and 
in  private  ventrilofiuy,  that  the  ventrilocuiist  indicates  either 
directly  or  indirectly  the  direction  which  he  wishes  his 
audience  to  believe  the  sound  is  coming.  Thus  they 
directly  indicate  it  by  words  such  as — ‘ Are  you  up 
there  : ‘ He  is  up  the  chimney.’  ‘ Hu  is  in  the  cellar.' 

* Are  you  down  there?’  See.  And  they  indirectly  indicate 
it  by  some  suggestive  circumstance,  as  an  action  or  gesture 
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which  i»  so  skilAiIly  unobtrusive  and  natural  as  to  effect 
its  object  without  being  discovered.  Thus,  when  the  ven- 
triloquist looks  or  listens  in  any  direction,  or  even  simply 
turns  towards  any  point,  as  if  he  expected  sound  to  come 
thence,  the  attention  of  an  audience  is  by  that  means  in- 
stantly directed  also  to  the  same  place.  Thus,  before  a 
sound  is  produced,  the  audience  expect  it  to  come  in  the 
suggested  direction.  And  the  ventriloquist  has  merely  by 
his  adjustment  of  vocal  loudness  to  indicate  the  necessary 
distance,  when  a muy  vidgment  of  the  audience  will  complete 
the  illusion  which  he  has  begun. 

The  effect  which  is  produced  on  sound  by  its  travelling 
from  a distance  is  observed  to  be— 

1.  That  its  loudness  is  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  dis- 
tance. 

2.  That  its  pitch  remains  unaltered. 

3.  Tliat  its  quality  or  tone  is  somewhat  softened. 

4.  That  ils  uuration  remains  unaltered. 

5.  That  human  sMech  is  somewhat  obscured,  chiefly  in 
the  consonant  sounds. 

Now  the  ventriloquist  imitates  the  sound,  not  as  it  U 
heard  at  its  source,  out  as  it  is  heard  aller  travelling  from 
a distance.  A skilful  veotrilouuiBt  can  efTect  his  imitations 
witiiuut  much  movement  of  Ids  lips  and  features.  Now 
it  has  been  observed,  that  ventriloquists  during  their  efforts 
turn  the  front  face  awav  from  the  audience  and  scarcely 
even  show  the  profile.  Yhe  author  of  this  article  confirms 
this  observation  as  far  as  regards  moderale-sixed  rooms, 
but  he  has  seen  the  front  face  in  a theatre. 

It  is  quite  easy  to  speak  without  moving  the  jaw,  and  it 
is  the  jaw’s  movements  which  disturb  the  features  in 
utterance.  Now  the  labial  sounds,  as  B,  P.  M,  when  the 
jaw  is  thus  fixed,  can  be  made  with  a slight  movement 
of  the  lips.  The  lips  and  jaws  being  always  somewhat 
open  dunng  ventriloquy,  a slight  labial  movement  remains 
unnoticed,  unless  special  attention  be  directed  to  it;  and 
all  the  modifications  of  voice  can  be  produced  without  at 
all  ^storting  the  features  or  moving  the  lips. 

The  preceding  outline  of  the  philosonhy  of  ventriloquism 
is  Buffifient  to  exhibit  the  nature  of  the  art.  To  enter 
upon  the  con.Mdcration  of  all  the  vocal  moans  adopted  to 
accomplish  Uie  various  imitations  would  fill  a volume. 
The  mode  of  counterfeiting  variations  in  loudness  by 
changes  of  pitch,  and  also  by  changes  from  the  natural 
to  the  falsetto  register  of  voice,  are  amongst  the  wonders 
of  vocal  science,  and  arc  capable  of  extensive  applicalioo  by 
the  scientific  ventriloquist, 

VENUE  (from  rice/ie/um,  • neighbourhood').  The 
county  in  which  the  trial  of  a particular  cause  takes  place 
is  said  to  be  the  Venue  of  that  cause.  Anticntly  the  office 
of  a jury*  was  to  act  upon  the  knowledge  which  as  neigh- 
bours of  the  parties  they  happened  previously  to  possess 
rJuKYj ; and  it  was  therefore  nece^ry  that  they  should 
TO  summoned  from  the  neighbourhoou  of  the  places  at 
which  the  facts  disputed  between  the  parties  to  the  cause 
were  said  to  have  occurred.  In  order  that  a proper 
Venire  might  issue  to  the  sheriff  for  such  purpose,  the 
place  in  which  the  action  was  brought  was  stated  in  the 
margin  of  thedeclamtion,  and  on  the  statement  through- 
out The  pleadings  of  any  inuablc  fact  a statement  was  luso 
made  or  th^lace  at  which  such  fact  was  alleged  to  have 
occurred.  Tlus  was  done  with  such  particulanty*,  that  not 
only  the  name  of  the  county,  but  even  of  the  parish  and  of 
the  hamlet  was  inserted.  As  to  all  such  facts  upon  which 
issue  was  taken,  a venire  was  sued  out  applying  to  each 
different  place.  Tlic  siicritf  retui'iicd  jurors  (ram  that 
place,  and  by  those  jurors  the  facts  were  decided,  so  that 
anticntly  several  distinct  Venires  and  Inals  might  be  ne- 
cessary to  dispose  of  the  issues  in  one  action,  ily  degrees 
Mines ‘ceased  to  act  upon  their  own  knowledge,  and  tp- 
)>tied  themselves  to  their  present  duties  of  deciding  upon 
the  statements  of  witnesses.  The  necessity  therefore 
ceased  for  summoning  them  from  the  particular  part  of 
the  county,  and  the  practice  gradually  declined,  till,  at 
last,  the  form  of  the  V enire  still  continuing  the  same,  two 
jurors  from  the  same  hundred  only  were  required  for  the 
triiU  of  a personal  action.  By  the  stat.  10  S:  17  Car.  II., 
c.  8,  it  was  enacted  that  no  error  should  be  brought,  b«- 
cau-xo  there  was  no  right  Venue,  provided  the  cause  was 
tried  by  a jury  of  the  proper  county  or  place  where  the 
action  was  brought.  Afler  this  statute  the  practice  was 
established  of  tn'ing  all  the  issut^s  by  tho  jury  of  the 
general  Venue  fn  tne  action.  By  4 Ann.  c.  16,  it  was 


further  enacted  that  * every  Venire  facias  for  the  trial  of 
any  issue  ahall  be  awarded  of  the  body  of  the  proper 
county  where  such  issue  is  triable that  is.  from  the  county 
at  large,  without  reference  to  the  particular  hundred  con- 
taining the  place  laid  as  Venue ; and  such  is  still  the 

Practice.  By  a general  rule  of  all  the  courts,  of  Hilary 
erm,  4 Wm.  IV.,  it  is  ordered,  that  ‘ In  future  the  name 
of  a county  shall  in  all  cases  be  stated  in  the  margin  of  a 
declaration,  and  shall  be  taken  to  be  the  Venue  intended 
by  the  plaintiff,  and  no  Venue  shall  be  stated  in  the  body 
of  the  aeclaration,  or  in  any  subsequent  pleading.* 
Originally  with  respect  to  all  actions  Ito  same  strictness 
of  Venue  was  held  necessary,  as  there  was  the  same  rensc>n 
for  all.  Alter  however  the  jury  began  to  confine  them- 
selves to  their  present  functions,  a distinction  was  esta- 
blished between  local  (that  is,  actions  relating  to  real 
estate)  and  transitory  (that  is,  adions  of  debt,  contract,  fur 
personal  injuries,  &c.>.  In  regard  to  the  funner,  it  was 
ncld  that  the  actual  place  in  which  the  subject-matter  was 
situated  must  be  laid  as  the  Venue  in  the  action,  and  that 
rule  still  prevails.  The  reason  is  said  to  proceed  from  the 
circumstance  that,  unless  the  action  were  brought  in  the 
actual  county,  the  sheriff  of  the  county  would  be  unable  to 
give  effect  to  the  judgment  in  the  action.  In  transitory 
actions,  on  the  contrary,  the  subject-matter  of  them  being 
held  not  to  have  any  fixed  place,  but  to  attend,  as  it  were, 
upon  the  person  of  the  parties  interested,  a discretion  was 
vested  in  the  plaintiff  to  bring  his  action  in  any  county  in 
which  he  pleased.  As  a consequence  of  which  it  follows, 
that  though  the  cause  of  action  has  occurred  even  out  of 
I the  kingdom,  it  is  still  open  to  the  plaintiff  to  bring  his 
action  in  the  courts  of  this  country.  This  discretion  still 
I remains  to  the  plaintiff  in  a transitory  action.  But  the 
I courts  assert  an  authority  upon  application  made  to  them 
' oi  changing  the  Venue.  1ms  is  done  upon  its  being  made 
to  appear  that  great  inconvenience  would  arise  from  try- 
: ing  m Uic  original  county,  because  the  liody  of  the  evi- 
dence lies  in  another,  or  because  from  local  prejudices  a 
fair  trial  cannot  be  hod.  &c.  And  the  same  authority  b 
exercised  even  in  local  actions  in  spite  of  the  technical 
difficulty  which  has  been  before  referred  to.  (3  Bi.  Com.. 

; Stephens  On  PUadingt  c.  ii.,  s.  4,  v.  1.)  [Vx- 

NtSK  Facivi.] 

In  criromal  trials  the  Venue  is  the  county  in  which  the 
ofi'ence  charged  was  actually  committed ; before  a grand 
jury  of  that  county  the  indictment  roust  be  preferred  and 
before  a petty  jury  the  trial  had.  The  courts  however 
have  the  »roe  disorelion  as  to  the  power  of  changing  the 
Venue  as  in  civil  cases.  Moreover,  as  to  criminal  Inals, 
many  exceptions  have  been  introduced  by  various  statutes. 
These  exceptions  more  properly  belong  to  the  heads  of 
the  various  offences  to  wlucri  they  apply.  A few  only  are 
here  mentioned : — Offences  committed  within  500  yards 
1 of  the  boundary  of  counties  may  be  tried  in  any  of  toem ; 
and  a l>arty  stealing  ot  feloniously  taking  goods  in  one 
county  and  carrying  them  into  another  may  be  indicted  in 
either:  so  also,  if  goods  arc  stolen  during  a journey  or 
voyage,  the  Venue  may  be  laid  in  any  county  through 
which  the  vessel  or  carriage  has  passed.  A receiver  may 
be  tried  either  where  he  has  actually  received  the  property 
or  where  the  principal  maybe  tried.  Offences  committed 
in  counties  of  cities  may  be  tried  in  the  a4joioing  county. 
(Ardibold,  PI.  and  Ev.  in  Cr.  Ca. ; b.  1,  pt.  1,  C.  i.,  s.  3.) 

VENUS.  The  name  of  the  planet  which  is  nearest  to 
' the  earth,  and.  except  Mercury,  nearest  to  the  Sun.  The 
principal  point  of  its  physical  description  is  the  distinct- 
I ne«  with  wliich  its  phases  are  seen  tlirough  a telescope, 
in  which  it  exhibits  all  the  changes  of  ap(>earance  which 
' are,  to  the  naked  eye,  characteristic  of  nothing  but  the 
' moon.  With  regard  to  these  phases,  there  U a remarkable 
historical  error  which  we  cannot  trace  higher  than  Dr. 
Smith's  Optics,  but  which  has  been  copied  by  Hutton  and 
others.  It  is  said,  * When  Copernicus  revived  the  antient 
Pjthitforic  n'stem,  asserting  that  the  eartli  and  planets 
I moved  round  the  sun  at  the  centre  of  their  orbits,  the 
! Ptolemaics  objected,  if  this  were  true,  that  the  phases  of 
i Venus  should  resemble  those  of  the  moon.  Copernicus 
; replied,  i/iat  some  ime  or  other  Ihai  retemblance  tcou/d  be 
fotitidout'  (Smith's  p.  413.)  Now,  first,  Coper- 

' nlciw  never  answered  an  objection  to  his  system  in  the 
manner  implied  in  the  story* ; for  he  literally  only  lived  to 
I lay  his  liana  upon  a copy  of  his  own  work,  and  never  opened 
' it.  [Ckirxiuvicvs,  p.  wl.J  Secondly,  Gassendi,  hia  bio- 
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Kiroher,  in  tt&Hnff  the  veriftetUon  of  hii  tyeteni  (m  he 
call*  it)dvrived  from  theae  phuee,  never  wludestoany 
each  prophecy : nor  does  Galileo*  in  announcing  the 
toleecopic  discoveiy  of  the  phase*  of  Venus  (a.d.  1611), 
and  in  giving  praise  to  Copernicus  and  Kepler  for  not 
having  i^andoned  the  motion  of  the  earth  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  arising  out  of  the  apparent  want  of  them, 
ever  suppose  that  Copernicus,  or  any  of  his  followers,  had 
the  aligntest  idea  of  that  ^parent  want  arising  from  im* 
perfection  of  vision.  Tnirdly,  Copernicus  nimself,  in 
mentioning  the  difficulty,  expresdy  meets  it  by  the  sup- 
position that  Mcrcurv*  and  Venus,  the  ' stells  ’ alluded  to 
sn  the  coming  Quotation,  either  shine  by  their  own  light, 
or  are  completely  saturated  with  the  solar  ran : * Non  ergo 
fatemur  in  stellis  opacitatem  ene  aliquam,  lunari  similem, 
aed  vel  proprio  lunune,  vel  solan  tolls  imbutas  corporibus 
fiilgere,  et  idcirco  solem  non  impedire*  (lib.  i.,  cap.  10). 
And  the  objection  itself  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  dif- 
ference between  the  s}*stem  of  Copernicus  and  that  of 
Ptolemy,  for  it  had  long  before  been  raised  against  the 
latter:  all,  in  fact,  who  maintained  that  the  orbit  of  Venus 
comes  be^een  the  earth  and  sun  having  to  meet  it  in 
one  w^  or  another,  whether  they  made  the  earth  or  the 
sun  the  centre  of  their  system. 

In  the  theoy  of  the  motion  of  Venus,  the  most  remark- 
able circumsuhee  is  the  long  inequality  discovered  some 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Air>',  depending  upon  the  earth.  [Gaa- 
vtTATioN,  p.  381.]  A satellite  was  at  one  lime  suspected 
to  belong  to  this  planet,  but  no  such  thing  has  ever  been 
detected.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  satellite  of  an 
inferior  planet  might  not  be  easy  to  find,  if  it  were  very 
amall : for  when  the  planet  is  nearest  the  earth,  and  cir- 
cumstances most  favourable  for  its  discovery  in  other 
respects,  the  dark  tide  would  be  turned  towards  the  earth. 
Though  in  the  earlier  period  of  telescopic  obsenations, 
apots  of  various  sorts  were  detected  on  the  disc  of  Venus, 
yet  the  generul  description  of  its  appearance  in  our  day.  as 
2pven  by  Sir  J.  Hersc-hel,  ih  as  follows:  * Althougil  it 
occasionally  atlaiin  tlie  ilianieter  of  GT',  which  is  larger 
than  that  of  any  other  planet,  it  i$  yet  the  most  difficult  of 
them  all  to  dd'me  with  lelcscopc*.  The  intense  lustre  of 
its  illuminated  part  dairies  tin-  sight,  and  exa^erates 
every  imperfectiiiu  of  the  telc2,cope:  yet  we  see  clearly 
that  its  surlacc  is  not  mottled  o^  er  with  permanent  spots 
like  the  moon  ; we  perceive  in  it  neither  mountains  nor 
ahadows,  but  a nniturm  brightnesa,  in  wluch  s<Mnelimes 
we  may  indeed  fancy  ot>6Ciirer  {Kirtions,  but  can  seldom 
or  never  rest  fully  satisfied  of  the  fact.  The  most  natural 
conclusion,  from  the  very  rare  appearance  and  want  of 
permanence  of  the  spots,  is,  that  we  do  not  see,  as  in  the 
moon,  the  real  surface  of  this  planet,  but  only  its  atmo- 
sphere, much  loaded  with  clouds,  and  which  may  serve  to 
mitigate  the  otherwise  intense  glare  of  its  sunshine.’ 

Vcniui,  like  Mercury.’ from  the  orbit  being  entirely  within 
that  of  the  earth,  is  never  at  more  than  a certain  angular 
distance  from  the  sun : her  greatest  angular  distance,  or 
elungation,  being  from  4b''  to  47”  12f.  Her  mean  apparent 
diameter  is  16"*9,  but  varies  from  8"*6to6l"'2. 
real  diameter  is  *973  of  that  of  the  earth,  or  about  7700 
mile^  and  the  volume  is  *827  of  that  of  the  earth.  The 
density  b very  nearly  that  of  the  earth ; but  this  element, 
as  also  the  mass,  u rather  uncertain.  The  mass  of  thb 
planet  is  stated  by  Laplace  at  l-336334th  of  that  of  the 
sun,  but  later  writers  give  l-4(367Uh  as  more  probable. 
Recently  Mr.  Rothman  {Mem.  Aetron.  Soc.^  vol.  xii., 
p.  409>413)  has  shown  strong  reasons  for  tuppr^ng  that 
the  mass  given  by  Laplace  has  been  too  much  diminished 
« bv  his  successors,  and  tnat  the  second  fraction  above  named 
should  be  increased  by  about  its  tenth  part  at  least,  and 
probably  by  more.  The  most  uncertain  of  all  the  results 
of  the  theory  of  gravitation  b the  mass  of  a planet  which 
has  no  satellite. 

This  planet  revolves  on  its  axis  in  about  23t>  21"  7*. 
though  this,  owing  to  the  absence  of  definite  spots  on  its 
disc,  can  hardly  oe  considered  as  very  accurate.  Its 
light  and  heat  are  to  that  of  the  earth  as  lOU  to  1000. 

The  elements  of  the  orbit  of  Venus,  which  are  usually 
taken  from  Liodenau's  Tables  (1810),  have  lately  under- 
gone a searching  examination  by  comparison  with  seven 
yearv*  observations  made  at  Greenwich.  Messrs.  Main  and 
Glaisher,  who  made  thb  examination,  have  given  their 
own  resulting  elements,  compared  vrith  those  deduced  for 
their  own  epoch,  from  the  above-mentioned  tables.  In 


the  following  list  we  have  adopted  the  new  elemenif, 
placing  the  md  ones  after  them  in  parentheses  ^ but  taking 
the  secular  variations  entirely  from  those  given  as  tm 
result  of  the  investigation  just  quoted  {Mem.  Astron.  Sot., 
vol.  xii.).  The  semiaxis  major  alone  remains  untouched ; 
for  though  the  examiners  found  reason  to  suspect  that  it 
was  somewhat  in  error,  they  did  not  feel  able  to  decide 
with  certainty  as  to  the  amount  of  the  alteration. 

EiemenU  K(f  the  Orbit  Venue. 

Epoch  1836,  January  1, mean  astronomical  time  at 
See^rg  (4^  06«  east  of  Greenwich). 

^miaxb  major  *72333 16,  tliat  of  the  Earth  being  assumed 
as  the  unit. 

Eccentricity  *00684568  (*00682265);  its  secular  dimi- 
nution (or  diminution  in  100  yean)  00008200. 

Inclination  of  the  orbit  to  the  ecliptic  3*  23^  34^*34 
(3*  23'  31"‘I1) ; its  secular  increase  lCr'’033. 

].ongitudes  from  the  mean  equinox  of  the  epoch  (1.)  of 
the  ascending  node  73*  12^  3"*60  (73*  12^  25") ; its  seemar 
increase  (combined  with  the  precession)  3085'^*23:  (2.)  of 
the  perihelion  129*  15' 3"  (129*  11'  18");  its  secular  in- 
crease (combined  with  the  precession)  49"*  62;  of  the 
planet  (mean)  332*  1'  a5"*23  (332*  I'  33"*  1). 

Mean  sidereal  motion  in  365f  days  2106641"*49; 
sidereal  revolution  224*7007869  mean  solar  days. 

When  Venus  b to  the  west  of  the  sun  she  rises  and  seta 
before  him,  and  was  then  called  Phosphorus  and  Lucifer 
by  the  antients ; but  when  she  is  to  the  east  of  the  sun  she 
rises  and  sets  afrer  him,  and  was  then  called  Hesperus. 
The  old  terms  of  our  almanacs,  * Morning-star ' and  * Even- 
ing-star’ have  reference  to  these  positions. 

VENUS,  TRANSIT  OF.  [Transits  of  Mbbcuhy  and 
Vamrs.] 

VEWS  (Malacology).  fVxKm>.«.l 

VENUS  DE*  ME'DlCl.  lliis  celebrated  relic  of  antient 
aK  stands  in  the  apartment  of  the  Imperial  Gallery  at  Flo- 
rence, which  b called  the  Tribune  (Tnbuna).  It  is  said  to 
have  been  found  in  the  villa  of  Hadrian, near  Tivoli,inelcven 
pieces,  and  was  some  time  afrerwards  carried  to  Florence  in 
the  pontificate  of  Innocent  XL,  about  the  year  1680.  It  is 
all  antient,  with  the  exception  of  tlie  right  arm,  the  lower 
half  of  the  left  arm,  some  small  piccings  about  the  statue 
and  its  accessaries,  and  the  plinth.  On  the  plinth  b in- 
scribed the  name  and  country  of  the  artist  who  made  the 
statue  : Cleomenes,  the  son  of  Apollodorus,  of  Athene— 
KAEO.MESUS  AnOAAOAQPOr  A9HNAI0S  BnOBSEN. 
This  inscription  was  copied  from  that  of  the  original  plinth, 
which  was  broken.  Its  authenticity  has  ^en  questioned, 
but  Thiersch  b of  pinion  that  it  b genuine  ; and  he  has 
fixed  the  period  of  Cleomenes,  for  various  reasons,  to  be 
about  200  years  b.c.,  or  certainly  before  the  destruction 
of  Corinth,  b.c.  148.  Flaxman  also  judges  from  its  style 
that  it  was  made  afrer  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  he  seems  to  have  considered  it  a copy  of  the  celebrated 
Venus  of  Cnidos,  by  Praxiteles,  an  opinion  expressed  by 
many  other  critics,  but  apparently  without  sufficient 
grounds.  Neither  the  time  nor  place  of  its  discovery  is 
poetUvely  known,  but  it  stood  in  the  sixteenth  century  in 
the  Mcmei  Gardens  at  Rome : the  forum  of  Octavia  at 
Rome  is  also  said  to  have  been  the  place  of  its  dbcovciy. 
It  was  taken  by  the  French  to  Paris,  but  was  restored  to 
Florence  in  1813. 

It  it  a small  figure,  four  feet  eleven  inches  and  a half 
high  without  the  plinth  ; b of  Parian  marble,  and  stands 
upon  the  left  leg,  which  is  strengthened  by  a dolphin  with 
its  head  downwards,  upon  which  two  little  Cupids  are 
sitting,  called  Eros  and  Anteroa.  The  statue  b of  small 
but  beautiful  proportions,  and  all  the  pails  are  exquisitely 
rounded,  but  the  face  has  little  expression  and  not  much 
beauty.  The  ^rs  are  pierced,  ana  at  one  time  bore  orna- 
ments ; the  hair  was  gilded,  and  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
left  arm  there  is  the  mark  where  probably  a b^elet  was 
fixed.  Winckelmann  considered  the  head  of  this  Venus  a 
portrait;  and  he  mentions  a Venus  formerly  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Thomas  Jenkins,  an  Engibh  painter  at  Rome, 
which  surpassed,  in  hb  opinion,  this  Venus  in  every 
respect.  Jenkins  was  a scholar  of  Hudson,  and  went  to 
Rome  with  Wilson,  but  he  turned  banker  and  dealer  in 
antiimities  there.  There  b apparently  no  due  by  which 
this  Vcniis  might  be  traced  to  its  present  possessor, 
except  perhaps  that  Jenkins  was  the  friend  and  compa- 
nion of  ^vin  Hamilton,  and  took  part  in  hb  excavations-, 
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(Mtufum  Ftormiinum;  Thierich,  Uaber  die 
ier  Bitdenden  Kunxt  unier  d^n  Grieehen  ; WincVelmann, 
Oeichichie  der  Kunst  AUerthwne.^ 

\TENUST1,  MARCELIX),  a celebrated  painter  of  the 
•xteenth  centvir}*.  bom  at  Mantua.  He  itudied  in  Rome 
under  IVrino  del  Vajpi.  for  whom  he  executed  many 
work*.  He  waa  selected  by  Michael  Angelo  to  paint  a 
small  copy  in  oil  of  hi*  Last  Judgment,  in  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  (or  the  Cardinal  Farneae,  and  he  executed  it  so 
entirely  to  the  satisfaction  of  Michael  Angelo,  that  he 
gave  him  many  other  designs  to  paint.  This  excellent 
picture  of  the  Last  Judgment  is  now  in  the  Royal  Museum 
at  Naples : there  is  a copy  of  it  in  the  Aguado  Collection 
at  Paris.  Venuali  minted  many  pictures  for  various 
churches  in  Rome  \ Baglione  has  given  a long  list  of  his 
works : but  he  acquired  a greater  reputation  by  his 

Iiiclures  from  the  designs  of  Michael  Angelo.  He  died  at 
lorence,  in  the  pontificate  of  Gregor)'  Xlll.  (ir>72-ir>Hi>). 

■ Baglione.  VUe  ae'  Pittnri,  &c.) 

VERA  CRUZ,  a seaport  and  commercial  town  in  the 
United  Mexican  States,  is  situated  in  19®  11' N.  lat.  and 
t>6*  S'  W.  long.,  on  the  south-western  shores  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  still  the  mo^t  important 
commercial  town  of  the  republic,  though  if  has  properly 
speaking  no  harbour,  but  only  a roadstead  formed  by  several 
fnoals,  which  enclose  in  a semicircular  form  a tract  of  sea 
which  in  many  parts  offers  good  anchorage.  These  shoaU 
break  the  swelh  which  is  alwap  considerable  in  the  Gidf 
of  Mexico,  especially  dviring  theNorti**.  or  northerly  winds, 
but  do  not  protect  the  anchorage  against  the  effects  of  these 
gales.  The  largest  of  the  shoals  called  T.aGnllega,lteaoppo- 
stte  the  town ; and  at  its  western  extremity  is  a rocky  island, 
on  which  the  fortress  of  St.  Juan  <le  Ulua  is  built.  Tlie 
strait  which  separatesthe  fortress  from  the  town  is  K'sw  than 
790  yards  wide,  and  about  lOlXJ  yards  long.  Tliis  strait 
properly  constitutes  the  harbour  ofVem(*ni«,a.s  it  is  better 

Krotected  against  the  swell  of  the  sea  and  against  the 
jrioua  nortes  than  any  other  jiart  of  the  anchorage.  Ijirge 
vessels  however  must  anchor  near  the  fortress,  as  the  water 
is  very  shoal  near  the  town.  In  the  rocks  on  which  the 
fortrxKS  stands  iron  rings  are  fastened,  by  which  the 
largest  vessels  mw  be  secured  against  being  driven  away 
by  the  norte*.  During  the  War  of  Independence,  when 
Ine  Spaniards  were  in  po?»c?sion  of  the  fortress,  and  vessels 
could  not  enter  the  narbour.  they  anchored  about  four 
miles  south  of  the  town,  in  the  strait  between  Pnntn  Mo- 
cambo  and  the  IsIh  ilc  Sac  rificios;  hut  thi.-»  anchorage  U 
far  fVoni  being  so  good  as  that  under  the  cannons  of  St.  Juan 
de  Ulun.  Vera  Cruz  is  always  dangerous  to  navigators. 
Knun  October  to  April  the  shipiiing  is  cxpo.sed  to  the 
nortes,  which  bloiv  wath  increuinle  violence : the  air  is 
filled  with  sand,  and  the  sky  darkened  with  clouds;  whilst 
the  waves  are  driven  with  such  impetuosity  on  the  beach, 
that  the  whole  line  of  coast  is  one  sheet  of  foam.  All 
copimunication  between  the  shipping  and  the  town  is  sus- 
pended. even  when  vessels  are  at  anchor  under  the  walls 
of  the  castle : hut  these  gales  purify  the  gtniosphere,  and 
seem  to  remove  the  causes  of  trie  vomito  pneto,  a ^nd  of 
yellow  fever,  which,  during  the  summer  Cfrora  April  to  Oc- 
tober;, proves  so  fatal  to  foreigners  along  the  whole  eastern 
coast  or  the  Mexican  States. 

V'era  Gnu  is  built  on  a level  end  arid  shore,  consisting 
of  sand,  and  almost  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation.  At 
♦ he  hack  of  the  town  are  band-hills,  which,  it  is  ^>posed, 
owe  their  origin  to  the  gales  of  the  nortes.  They  rise 
iVom  21  to  36  feet  above  their  ba.^.  and  arc  composed  of; 
sand  so  fine  and  loose,  that  they  annually  cliaiigc  their 
fbrm  and  position.  The  high  t’erajxTature  whidi  these 
sand-hilU  acquire  in  summer,  and  the  reflection  of  the 
solar  raj*s  from  them,  are  considered  the  principal  causes 
of  the  great  heat  experienced  in  the  town  at  tnat  season 
of  the  jear.  Dunng  five  months  of  the  year,  from  May 
to  September,  both  inclusive,  the  mean  temperature  of 
Vora<'nu  is  81®*5,  or  somewhat  hi^er  tluiu  the  mean 
annual  tem|)cralure  of  the  equator.  During  three  of  these 
months  September,  the  rains  arc  very  abundant. 

In  the  otWr  months  the  mean  temperature  is  lower:  in 
December  it  docs  not  exceed  7U",  which  is  only  T”*  above 
that  of  the  month  of  July  in  London.  The  auiiu^  quan- 
tity of  rain  varies  between  90  and  96  inches,  and  in  the 
month  of  .July  alone  the  quantity  which  falls  aiuounU  to 
two-thirds  of  that  which  falls  in  London  all  the  year 
round. 


Vera  Onii  is  enclosed  by  walls,  which  surround  tht 
town  so  completely,  that  the  free  circulation  of  air  is  im- 
petled,  which  circumstance  is  considered  one  of  the  causes 
which  increase,  if  not  create,  the  dangerous  diseaso  which 
annually  commits  such  havoc.  The  streets  are  straight 
and  wide  ; the  jiaving  is  very  good,  and  every  street  has 
a raised  footw  ay  on  each  side,  of  a convenient  breadth  and 
peculiar  ennstrnriion.  A ledge  of  cut  stones  bounds  the 
intended  path,  and  the  space  between  it  and  the  houses  is 
filled  witn  a fine  cement  of  lime,  sand,  and  shells,  which 
equals  stone  in  hardness  and  durability,  and  acquires  a 
polish  from  the  feet  of  passenger*.  Many  of  the  houses 
are  excellent,  and  erectea  at  great  expense,  on  account  of 
the  scarcity  of  materials ; a belt  of  sand  which  stretches 
lietween  the  city  and  the  interior  prevents  the  transport  of 
stone  or  bricks.  All  the  houses  are  constructed  of  a porous 
white  coral,  which  composes  the  cliffs  on  the  coast,  and  is 
usually  found  in  large  rounded  masses.  The  houses  are 
all  flat-topped  and  covered  with  cement,  and  these  roofii 
receive  the  rain-water  for  the  tanks,  or  algibes,  with  which 
ever)'  good  house  is  furnished,  and  which  hold  sufficient 
water  for  two  or  three  years’  consumption.  The  public 
buildings  are  not  distinguished  by  l>eaufy.  There  arc 
several  hospitals. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  Vera  Cru*  is  almost  desti- 
tute of  water,  but  that  is  not  the  case.  Water  is  found  at 
a depth  of  from  3 to  4 feet ; but  it  is  very  had,  being 
derived  by  filtration  from  the  sea  or  from  some  staCTant 
lakes  among  the  sand-hill*.  It  is  only  uvd  for  wn-ming. 
The  common  people  use  the  water  brought  by  the  Zania, 
an  arpiedud  almost  buried  beneath  the  flat  soil,  from  the 
Ijiguna,  a lake  about  6 mile*  distant  from  the  town.  The 
water  collected  in  the  tanks  is  much  better. 

Humboldt  stated  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
the  population  at  16,1KX>;  hut  in  the  M'^ar  of  Independence 
this  place  suffered  more  than  any  other,  as  the  Spaniards 
kept  possession  of  the  caatle  of  St  .luan  de  Ulua  to  the 
18th  of  November,  18*J5 ; and  two  ycara  after  its  termina- 
tion it  was  found  that  the  population  had  been  reduced  to 
ROOD  individuals.  Since  that  time  the  town  hasj^udually 
rccoveretl  part  of  it*  former  population  ; but  as  it  has  lost 
some  of  its  commerce,  it  is  utxuiable  that  even  now  tlic  popu- 
lation does  not  exceed  12,(XXt  inhabitants.  Before  1820 
Vera  Cruz  was  the  only  port  on  the  ea^dem  coast  of  >Icxice 
from  which  the  produce  of  the  countr)-  was  exported,  and 
bv  which  foreign  good*  destined  for  the  consumption  of 
the  interior  reached  their  tlestination.  At  that  period  the 
value  of  the  articles  exported  nmimntcd  to  21,780,0(X), 
and  thoM!  imported  to  l4,CS0,tXJ0,  Spani>h  dollars.  [Mem- 
c.vN  St.wk*,  vol.  XV.,  p.  163.]  Rut  soon  after  1H20  the 
other  port*  of  the  countiy  were  tlirown  open  to  the  foreign 
trade,  and  since  that  time  many  of  its  productions,  espe- 
cially the  produce  of  the  northern  mines,  Imve  found  their 
way  to  other  ports,  especially  to  Tampico.  Vera  Crux 
however  serves  still  as  an  outlet  for  the  proiluce  of  the 
mines  situated  south  of  2l*N.  lat.,  and  of  all  the  eochiiua! 
destined  for  the  markets  uf  Kiirope  and  the  United  States 
of  North  America : it  also  export  the  tobacco,  sugar,  aiul 
coffee  which  arc  grown  in  the  plain  between  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  table-land  of  Anahuae,  with  the  iaiap, 
vanilla,  and  sarsaparilla  which  are  collected  mo^t1y  on 
the  declivity  of  the  table-land.  It  i.*  probable  however 
that  all  these  articles  taken  together  do  not  much  exceed 
the  sum  of  7,000.000  Sp-vnisli  dollars,  anvl  hardly  amount 
to  one-third  of  the  sum  at  which  its  exports  were  valued 
before  ISiSb  The  imports  however  have  not  decreohwl  iti 
the  same  projiortion,  as  tlie  g:eaUT  part  of  the  table-land, 
and  even  some  tracts  along  the  Pacific,  are  suuplk-d  with 
foreign  gooils  from  the  capital,  which  receives  them  by  the 
way  of  Vera  Cruz,  which  town  theretbre  must  be  cunsiuered 
a-v  the  port  of  the  city  of  Mexico. 

The  island  on  wluch  the  castle  of  St.  Juan  de  Ulua  is 
built  was  visited  for  the  first  time  by  Europeaiw  under  the 
couimandof  JuandeGrixaUain  1518.  and  in  the  following 
year  Coties  landed  his  anny  at  the  place  where  the  town 
how  stands;  but  the  (own  founded  by  him,  and  called 
Villa  Hica  de  Vera  Cruz,  was  some  miles  faslhcr  iioi  tlu 
After  three  years  that  place  wa«  abandoned,  and  auothcr 
town  was  built  ^ little  larther  south,  at  a place  still  called 
Aoti^ia.  to  distiDguish  it  from  the  present  tow  n,  liiia 
situatiOQ  also  wu  found  inconvenient,  and  the  present 
town  was  built  tow  ards  the  close  of  (he  sixteenth  century, 
but  it  was  not  incorporated  before  1615. 
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(Husiboldt*i  Euai  PaiiHque  imr  le  Roymme  da  la  Nou^ 
vtlU  Bsmgna ; Ljod'b  Journal  of  a Rendenea  and  Tow 
tn  tha  ftepuhlh  (if  Mexico ; and  Ward's  ifecteo  tn  1827.) 
VERA  PAZ.  [OOATKKALA.1 
VERAGUA.  [Panama.) 

VERANDA,  or  VEHANDAH.  A soft  of  light  external 
gallery  with  a slopiiv  roof  of  awDing-like  chwaoter,  sup* 

Jiorted  on  slender  pillars,  and  IVequcntly  partly  enclosed  in 
root  with  Iattice*work.  The  veranda  is  both  of  Eastern 
name  and  Eastern  origin,  and  appears  to  have  been  first  in- 
troduced into  this  oountr^'  towaros  the  end  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury. As  here  applied  however,  it  is  a mere  excrescence  in 
design,  assimilating  with  no  one  style  practised  by  us,  and  so 
ftr  tolerable  only  for  small  villas  and  cott^e  residences, 
where  no  sMe  is  attempted,  and  where  it  anords  a cheap 
substitute  lor  a colonnMe,  providing  shelter  against  rain 
and  son,  and  a dry  walk,  or  seat  al  fresco,  attached  to  sitting- 
rooms  on  the  ground-floor.  In  street  architecture,  verandas 
mttsehed  to  the  first-floor  of  houses  have  nothing  on  the 
score  of  beauty  and  very  little  of  convenience  to  recommend 
tliem : while  (hey  seem  to  encumber  the  fronts  with  a sort 
of  projecting  cage,  they  are  necessarily  so  shallow,  as  to  be 
of  little  other  service  than  for  setting  out  plants,  except  it 
be  that  of  screening  the  room  within.  A far  more  archi- 
tectural and  ornamental  appearance  might  be  given  to  ve- 
randas than  ha<«  hitherto  been  done ; their  roofs  might  be 
painted  in  imitation  of  striped  and  figured  awning,  and 
some  little  variety  of  colour  be  introduced  elsewhere. 
Where  the  house  itself  partakes  of  Gothic,  the  veranda 
might  easily  be  accommodated  to  the  same  style,  some- 
what in  the  character  of  the  framing  and  carving  of  what 
are  termed  half-timbered  houses. 

VEKATIU A,  a vegetable  alkali  prepared  IVom  Ceva* 
dilla,  the  seed  of  the  Hehniae  ojlcinalis.  It  was  dis- 
covered by  Meissner  in  1818,  and  obtained  by  Pelletier 
and  Coiierbe  in  1619. 

Veratria  is  a white  or  greenish-white  powder,  which  has 
a silky  and  crystalline  appearance  under  the  microscope ; 
it  is  inodorous,  serf  acrid  and  poisonous.  It  b insoluole 
in  water  and  alkaline  solutions ; very  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  sparingly  in  wther;  the  solution  when  evaporated 
deposits  transparent  laroins.  The  solutions  have  the 
alkaline  property  of  restoring  the  blue  colour  of  reddened 
litmus. 

The  salts  of  veratria  are  neutral,  and  have  aslight  styptic 
taste ; the  hydrochloratc  crystallizes  in  short  needle-form 
crystals,  which  are  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol ; the 
sulphate  crystallizes  in  quadrilateral  prisms;  concentrated 
nitric  acid  renders  veratria  first  scarlet  and  then  yellow; 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  gives  it  at  first  a yellow  colour, 
afterwards  a blow-red,  and  eventually  violet. 

Veratria  is  composed  of— 

Twenty-two  equivalents  of  hydrogen  . 22 
Thirty-four  equivalents  of  carbon  . 204 
Six  e^ivalents  of  oxygen  . . .48 

One  equivalent  of  azote  . . .14 


Equivalent  . . . 288 

VEHATRIC  ACID,  the  acid  with  which  veratria 
exists  combined  in  Cevadilla.  It  crystallizes  in  short 
prisms,  which  are  transparent  and  colourless,  and  slightly 
sour  to  the  taste.  It  is  sHghtlv  soluble  in  cold  water,  but 
more  soluble  in  hot,  and  readily  dissolved  by  alcohol,  but 
not  at  all  by  mther. 

Neither  concentrated  nitric  nor  sulphuric  acid  decom- 
poses veratric  acid,  bnt  a mixture  of  them  renders  it 
yellow.  When  heated  to  212”  the  crystals  lose  water,  and 
then  become  of  a dull  white  colour ; at  a high  tempera- 
ture the^  melt  into  a colourless  liquid,  and  sublime  with- 
out leaving  any  residue.  It  is  composed  of — 

Nine  equivalents  of  hydrogen  . • 9 

Eighteen  equivalents  of  carbon  . 108 

Seven  equivalents  of  oxygen  . . 86 

Equivalent  . . . 173 

The  crystals  contain  one  equivalent  of  water.  Veratric 
add  forms  crystallizable  salb  with  the  alkalis,  which  are 
very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  Their  solutions  pre- 
cipitate the  salts  of  lead  and  silver,  and  the  veratriate  of 
the  latter  is  white,  and  slightly  solvible  in  alcohol. 

VERA'TRUM.  a genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Melanthace*.  The  name  Veratrum  occurs 
both  in  Pliny  and  Lucretius,  but  whether  these  were  the 


Bune  planta  aa  ^ modem  genus  it  it  now  inpomible  to 
say.  It  is  also  supposed  to  be  the  jXXAdopoc  Xiw^  of  I^os> 
corides;  and  the  name  White  Hellebore,  irhich  is  given  to 
one  of  the  species,  seems  to  confirm  Uiis  view.  Tlie  genus 
is  chsncterised  as  follows Perianth  composed  of  six  per- 
manent, aewile,  equal  parts,  to  which  are  attached  6 sta- 
mens ; stylet  3,  pcimonent,  with  simple  i^reading  stig- 
mas ; capsules  3,  bursting  at  their  inner  margins,  by  whi^ 
they  are  originally  united  ; seeds  numerous,  compressed, 
imbricated,  wingM  at  each  end : several  of  the  flowers 
have  only  the  rudiment  of  an  ovary. 

r.  albutUy  Common  White  Hellebore,  hss  a thrice-com- 
pound  panicle  with  ascending  elliptical  pieces  of  the  peri- 
anth ; toe  bracts  of  the  branches  oblong,  partial,  as  Tong 
as  the  downy  peduncle.  It  is  a native  of  moist  alpine 
meadows  in  the  southern,  central,  and  northern  parts  of 
Europe,  but  is  not  a native  of  Britain.  In  company  with 
the  Oeniiana  lutea  it  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  features 
in  the  rich  pastures  of  the  Alps  of  Switzerland  and  Savoy. 
The  stem,  which  is  from  two  to  four  or  five  feet  in  height, 
proceeds  h-om  a black,  fleshy,  wrinkled  fusiform  rhizoma, 
or  rootstock,  which  is  beset  with  a number  of  small  radi- 
cle*. [VxRATKUM  ALBUM — Medical  Propertietofl 

y.  viride.  Green-flowered  Veratrum,  has  panicled  ra- 
cemes, with  Uie  bracts  of  the  branches  oblong-lanceolate, 
partial,  longer  than  the  downy  petiole.  This  is  a North 
American  species,  and  is  found  in  swamps  and  bogs  tVom 
Canada  to  the  Carolinas.  It  is  found,  according  to 
Bigelow,  in  the  swamps  around  Boston,  where  it  is  called 
Poke-root,  or  Swamp  Hellebore. 

y.  mgrum.  Dark-flowered  Veratmm,  has  dense  cylin- 
drical panicled  racemes  with  the  bracts  of  the  branches 
linear-lanceolate  and  very  long,  piece*  of  the  perianth 
obovate,  widely  spreading,  and  at  length  reflexod.  It  is  a 
native  of  dry  mountainous  situations  in  Siberia,  Hungary, 
Austria,  and  Greece.  It  will  grow  freely  in  gardens  m 
Britain,  especially  in  a light  soil. 

y.  tdrgtnicum,  Virginian  Veratmm,  haa  loose  panicled 
racemes  with  bracts  sliorter  than  the  peduncle,  and  pieces 
of  the  perianth  with  two  glands  at  the  base.  It  grows 
amongst  luxuriant  herbage  in  low  grounds  from  New  York 
to  toe  Carolinas.  It  is  a hardy  plant,  and  may  be  grown  in 
gardens  in  Britain.  The  perianth  is  at  flrst  uf  a green 
colour,  with  two  brown  spots  on  each  piece:  it  afterwards 
turns  to  a red-brown  colour. 

y.  Sabadilla,  Caustic  Veratmm,  at  one  time  supposed  to 
yield  the  Cevadilla  of  commerce,  and  flora  which  the  poison- 
otis  alkaloid  veretrine  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  directed 
to  be  prepared,  has  broad  ovate,  plantagineoaa  leavee, 
dark  purpUsh-black  flowers,  and  capsules  situated  on  only 
one-half  of  the  circumference  of  the  stem.  Itiis  plant 
appears  to  be  a native  uf  the  West  Indie*  and  Mexico, 
from  whence  also  the  true  Cevadilla  plant  comes  to  this 
country,  liie  true  Cevadilla  plant  has  been  stated  to  be, 
by  IHvid  Don.  the  Heioniae  and  mure  reoently, 

by  Lindley,  Aeogrtta  ojlcinalis.  Ptwvious  to  this  how- 
ever ^hiede,  who  travelled  in  Mexico,  sent  homo  spe- 
cimens of  plants  of  Cevadilla,  agreeing  more  with  Vera- 
trum than  any  other  genus,  and  wluch  SchlechtendaJ 
named  Veratrum  officinale.  Dr.  Cliristison,  atler  an  exa- 
mination of  the  fragments  of  racemes,  which  occur  in  com- 
merce as  Cevadilla,  is  inclined  to  think  that  Schiede’s 
plant  supplies  the  greatest  quantity  to  the  market,  although 
it  is  not  iinpvobnbk*  that  this  and  sereral  allied  specif  are 
lriK|Montly  i^ul>Mrituttul  for  one  another,  as  the  quantity  of 
Veratrine  they  contain  is  much  the  same. 

In  the  cultivation  of  the  species  of  Veratrora.  they  may 
be  propagated  by  dividing  their  roots  or  sowing  seed*. 
When  the  former  method  is  adopted,  the  larger  roots 
should  be  selected,  and  they  should  be  planted  out  in  the 
autumn  in  a light  dry  rich  soil.  When  prop^t^ted  by 
seeds,  they  should  be  soivn  in  the  spring  in  a bed  or  border 
of  light  earth  or  in  a box,  and  the  plants  slMuld  be  put  out 
when  the  leaves  decay  in  the  following  autumn. 

VERATRUM  ALBUM  (White  Hellebore)— dftdiVw/ 
Properties  ^f.  Of  this,  two  varieties,  or  distinct  siieeica, 
ore  officinal : onetereaed  V.  album ; the  other  V.  album  /3, 
or  Lobellinnuffl.  This  last  prefers  a chalky  soil ; the  plants 
occur  in  the  meadows  of  the  Swiss  Alps,  ihe  Pyrenees,  the 
mountains  of  Austria,  and  in  Siberia.  Tlie  rhizomas  of 
both  kinds  are  collected  indiscriminately.  This  part  occurs 
single,  double,  or  many-hcaded,  in  cylinders,  or  pyramidal 
pieces,  from  two  to  four  inches  long,  and  from  three-quartm 
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to  two  indies  thidc,  rouf^h,  wnnklcd,  of  a ^rejruh-bladt 
colour  externally,  but  of  a yellowiah^white  within.  Some 
root -fibres,  intermingled  with  slender  flexible  radicles,  ad- 
here to  it ; and  on  the  upper  part  are  found  the  scales,  or 
withered  remains  of  former  leaves,  which  from  their  tuni- 
catcd  appearance  have  led  some  writers  to  describe  it  as  a 
bulb,  ^is,  though  incorrect,  is  useful  to  remember,  as  a 
good  discriminative  mark  between  it  and  other  plants  con- 
founded with  it,  which,  having  tooU  and  not  rhizomalay 
are  devoid  of  this  character.  A transverse  section  pre- 
sents a large  central  (lortion,  sometimes  termed  the  me- 
dulla ; and.  according  to  the  age  of  the  specimen,  one,  two, 
or  more  external  circles,  bounded  by  the  dark-brown  epi- 
dermis. The  rhizoma  is  nearly  devoid  of  odour,  but  has 
ail  acrid,  bitter,  burning  taste.  It  is  easily  powdered,  but 
the  person  engaged  in  powdering  it  should  wear  a mask, 
as  it  excites  a heat,  an  eruption  of  the  skin,  and  any  drawn 
up  the  nostrils  causes  violent  sneezing  and  inflammation 
of  the  Schneiderian  membrane  : hence  its  German  name 
of  niestvurzeL  Bv  time  the  acridity  and  activity  are  dimi- 
nished. so  that  old  ipccimena  become  not  only  mouldy, 
but  of  inferior  strength,  and  should  be  rejected. 

The  chemical  anwysis  by  Pelletier  and  Caventou  (‘An- 
na). lie  Physique  ct  de  Cliimie,’  xiv.,  p.  81)  shows  that  it 
consists  of  fatty  matter  (composed  of  elain,  stearin,  and  a 
volatile,  not  cn'stalluable,  acid  (cevadic  ?),  supergallate 
of  veratria,  yellow  extractive-like  colouring-matter,  gum, 
staich,  and  woody  fibre.  In  addition  to  these,  Simon  lias 
discovered  a new  vegetable  principle  which  he  temis 
y’fvin.  <^See  ‘lAmd.  and  Ed.  Plulos.  Mag.,’  vol.  xii.  p.  29.) 
Wtiile  hellebore  is  an  agent  of  great  and  dangerous  power. 
According  to  Die  exMriments  and  inquiries  of  Si-habcl 

Dissertatio  de  eff.  Veratri  albi  et  Uellebori  nigri,'  Tu- 
bingen, 1817).  it  is  poisonous  to  all  classes  of  animals,  and 
acts  fatally,  if  in  sufficient  quantity,  by  whatever  way  it  is 
introduced  into  the  system.  It  appears  to  have  a specific 
ctfcct  on  Uie  intestinal  canal  and  nervous  system,  its  effects 
on  these  parts  being  unifonn,  whether  applied  directly  to 
them  or  to  remote  parts,  provided  absorptiun  take  place. 
Hie  action  is  that  of  a narcotico-achd  poison  ; but  its  nar- 
cotic effect  is  less,  while  its  acrimony  is  greater,  than  that 
of  black  hellebore.  It  is  doubtful  wheUier  the  plant  now 
spoken  of  is  the  whitf  hellebore  of  the  antients.  In  doses 
short  of  any  dangerous  or  violent  effect,  white  hellebore 
exercises  a peculiar  action  un  the  secreting  organs,  the 
stomach  ana  intestines,  and  the  nervous  system.  Almost 
all  mucous  surfaces,  and  the  glands  connected  with  them, 
as  well  as  the  kidneys,  are  excited  to  increased  secretion. 
But  when  the  quantity  is  more  considerable,  heat  of  the 
mouth,  tongue,  and  throat,  with  spasmodic  constriction  of 
the  phaiynx,  thirst,  pains  in  tlie  stomach  and  intesUnes, 
alternate  heats  and  chills  of  the  whole  body,  penpirations, 
anxiety,  pain  of  the  head,  giddiness,  depression  of  spirits, 
gloomy  expression,  and  even  spasms  ol  the  countenance 
arc  experienced : if  vomiting  fortmiately  occur  early,  these 
symptoms  are  alleviated.  Schabcl  says  that  no  suSstance 
so  certainly  acts  as  an  emetic.  If  the  substance  be  intro- 
duced into  the  rectum,  the  symptoms  arc  the  same,  ex- 
cept that  the  heat  of  the  mouth  and  p^  of  the  stomach 
ore  less.  In  decidedly  poisonous  doses  its  action  is  that  of 
a violent  narcotico-acrid,  causing  severe  vomiting  and 
purging,  often  bloody  stools,  tenesmus,  burning  feeling 
from  the  mouth  to  the  rectum,  constriction  amounting  to  a 
sense  of  strangulation  in  the  throat,  with  small  pulse, 
faintings,  cold  sweats,  giddiness,  blindness,  dilated  pupils, 
lo&s  of  voice,  convuliiions,  and  insensibility,  generally  termi- 
nating in  death.  Tlie  tincture  and  the  alcoholic  extract 
act  more  powerfully  than  the  watery  infusion  or  extract. 
A cutaneous  erujtlion  sometimes  follows  the  use  of  white 
hellebore.  Where  death  does  not  ensue,  palpitation  with 
intermitting  pulse,  along  with  dysp^tic  and  ncr>'ous 
symptoms,  remain  for  some  time.  'Inc  application  of 
white  hellebore  to  wounds  or  any  broken  surface,  either 
to  di>s(roy  vermin  or  to  cure  the  itch,  may  produce  the 
above  efiects  ; and  this  result  occurs  wliether  it  is  used  in 
powder,  as  a wasli,  or  cantment.  The  popular  use  of  these 
IS  therefore  to  be  discouraged.  White  uellebore  is  oeca- 
stunally  mistaken  for  Golanga  root,  and  the  seeds  for  those 
of  c\imin  : intentional  poisoning  with  it  is  rare  ; but  from 
the  use  of  it  among  soldiers  who  have  recourse  to  it  from 
its  property  of  producing  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  Uius 
aimulaUng  disease  of  that  oi^n,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  their 
discharge,  violent  and  iiideed  iaUl  efiects  ensue.  An  effi- 


cient antidote  is  scarcely  to  be  found.  Samuel  Hohne* 
mann,  overrating  the  antagonizing  power  of  coffee,  recom* 
mends  that  article ; but  at  best  it  can  only  combat  the 
narcotic  symptoms,  which  are  not  the  mo^  formidable. 
Astringent  dnnks  have  also  been  proposed,  but  they  are 
not  to  be  relied  on.  Ackl  drinks  seem  more  serviceable : 
hence  tamarinds,  or  cream  of  tartar  may  be  given,  followed 
by  demulcent  or  oily  fluids.  Vomiting  should  be  en- 
couraged. 

The  medicinal  employment  of  white  hellebore  is  not 
very  great  in  the  pi^nt  day-;  but  when  administered 
with  due  caution  it  is  of  great  service  in  gouty  and  dys- 

Stic  disorders,  where  there  is  toiq>or  of  the  liver,  slug- 
1 bowels,  and  defective  secretion  from  the  kidneys. 
Prom  its  influence  on  these  organs  it  olten  proves  uselbl 
in  chronic  cutaneous  diseases,  in  which  the  digestion  is 
always  impaired.  It  is  likewise  used  as  a stemutatmy’, 
largely  diluted  with  some  starchy  powder.  Externally, 
veratna  is  employed  to  reUeve  nervous  paius ; but  its  use 
reouiros  the  greatest  caution. 

VERB  (from  the  Latin  tw6u«,  a ‘ word ').  The  vari- 
ous words  which  belong  to  a language  have  been  distri- 
buted into  classes,  called  the  Paris  of  Speech,  of  which  the 
verb  is  one  of  the  principal.  Dr.  Becker  has  divided  all 
words  into  two  chief  classes.  Notional  Words  and  Rela- 
tional Words,  the  characteristics  of  which  are  explained 
under  N'oriux.  Tlie  verb  is  a Notional  word ; and  viewed 
in  its  simplest  form  it  is  a Hoot. 

The  term  Verb  comprehends  those  words  in  a language 
wrhich  are  used  to  indicate  the  relations  of  mode  or  mood, 
and  the  relations  of  time  or  tense  ; the  relations  of  mood 
and  tense  arc  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  verb.  The 
verb  is  also  characterized  by  indicating  the  relations  ot 
subject  to  subject,  or  subject  to  object,  whether  these  rela- 
tions are  expressed  by  some  part  of  the  word  called  verb, 
or  by  some  other  words  which  are  to  be  viewed  in  relation 
to  the  verb,  in  order  to  denote  these  relations  of  subject  to 
subject  or  subject  to  object.  Thus  the  Latin  forms,  * amo,’ 
‘ I love;'  ' lego,’  ' I read,’  comprehend  the  relations  of 
mode,  time,  and  subject ; and  the  phrases  * amo  puellam,' 
'Jego  libnun,’  comprehend  also  the  relation  of  the  subject 
to  an  object.  If  we  examine  the  word.s  of  a lan^age  by 
the  aid  of  this  description,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  determin- 
ing the  verbs ; and  it  is  true,  as  Dr.  Becker  states,  that  they 
contain  the  notion  of  an  activity ; but  this  activity  may  )>e 
either  directed  from  a subject  to  an  object,  or  remain  in 
the  subject,  as  ‘ 1 love  Elizabeth,’  or  * I walk.’  Dr.  Becker 
observes,  “ 'fhe  notion  of  an  activity  is  expressed  by  a verb, 
when  the  activity  is  contemplated  as  bearing  the  relations 
of  person,  time,  and  mood  to  the  speaker : e.g.  ' he  drank,’ 
‘ he  fled,'  * the  tree  grows  it  is  expressed  by  an  adjective 
when  it  is  not  thus  related  to  the  speaker  : e.g.  * a drunken 
person,’  ‘ a flighty  thought,'  ‘ a great  tree.’  lire  notion  of 
an  existence,  i.e.  of  a person  or  thing  which  really  exists, 
or  is  conceived  by  the  mind  as  existing,  is  expressed  by  a 
substantive  : e.g.  ‘ a drinker,'  ‘ a drink,’  ‘ the  flock,’  ‘ the 
flight,’  ‘ the  growth.’  All  notional  words  accordingly  are 
cither  verbs,  adjectives,  or  substantives.” 

Dr.  Becker  considers,  in  general,  all  roots  to  be  verbs, 
and  all  radical  notions  as  notions  of  activity.  He  concludes 
consistently,  that  all  substantives  as  well  as  adjectives  arc 
derived  from  verbs,  that  is,  from  a root  which  is  a notion 
of  activity;  and  ‘all  notions  expressed  by  substantive's 
are  notions  of  activity  transfonuea  into  notions  of  exist- 
ence.’ Tliis  theory  of  language  involves  many  difficult 
questions  as  to  the  origin  of  our  ideas,  and  for  piactical 
purposes  it  is  of  little  value.  It  is  beyond  the  limits  of 
grammar. 

For  philological  purposes,  no  word  sliould  be  viewed  as 
a verb,  unless  it  has  the  ^juncts  of  mood  and  tense. 
Words  when  reduced  to  their  simplest  forms,  that  is,  to 
their  roots,  are  neither  verbs,  nor  nouns,  nor  adjectives:  they 
arc  roots.  Hie  discussion  whether  the  noun  or  tiie  verb 
should  be  considered  the  root,  in  cases  where  1>oth  contain 
a common  element,  is  a discuadon  about  nothing  at  all. 
'Hie  element  may  exist  in  a somewhat  varied  form  in  the 
noun  and  in  the  verb,  and  the  variations  in  each  case  can 
be  referred  to  a )>artinilar  class  of  verb  ami  noun.  The 
charactcrUlics  of  the  verb  have  been  already  stated. 

Tile  cluuxu;tcriBtics  of  the  noun  are  the  same  as  those  of 
the  adjective;  and  nouns  and  adjectives  are  those  notional 
1 words  which  ore  not  verbs.  All  other  notion^  wurds  are 
I verbs.  When  the  characteristic  marks  of  verb,  adjective, 
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and  noun  are  taken  awa>%  there  remains  root,  which  in 
itself  has  no  grammatical  name  as  opposed  to  any  other 
kind  of  word.  Koots  may  be  classified  like  grammatical 
words,  but  they  are  still  roots  and  nothing  more.  The  only 
difficulty  that  maybe  suggested  as  to  this  explanation  is 
that  the  root  and  the  noun  may  be  identical  in  form,  as  in 
many  instances  in  our  own  language,  such  as  ' man,'  * dog,' 
&c.  But  the  answer  U,  that  though  these  words  in  them* 
selves  suggest  a notion  of  something  intelligible,  they  are 
not  nouns,  unless  they  are  used  as  parts  of  speech.  It  is 
only  when  we  view  words  as  the  constituent  parts  of  lan- 
guage that  we  give  them  grammatical  names. 

According  to  Becker’s  principles,  the  verb  'to  be ' is 
not  a verb  : it  implies  ‘ not  a notion,  but  a mere  relation 
and  is  therefore  a relational  word.  But  'to  be’  implies  the 
notion  of  existence,  and  is  the  only  word  that  does ; for 
if  we  contemplate  anything  as  existing,  such  as  God,  the 
notion  of  * is  Ms  inseparable  from  the  notion  God:  and  so 
of  otlier  things  that  are  conceived  as  existing.  All  verbs 
also  are  resolvable  into  ' is,’  and  something  else ; and 
it  is  by  virtue  of  Uiis  * is  ’ that  tliis  something  else  is  con- 
ceived to  be.  In  fact,  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Becker  involve  much  which  is  not  purely  philological. 

Viewing  the  verb,  as  above  defineu,  as  a root  with  ttstnodi- 
iications  of  mood,  tense,  and  person,  it  remains  to  consider 
some  of  its  other  qualities.  The  divi»ion  of  verbs  into 
Active,  Passive,  and  Neuter  is  founded  on  the  notion  of  a 
verb  expressing  doing,  suffering,  and  a condition.  But  this 
division  is  objectionable,  because  it  introduces  considera- 
fions  foreign  to  the  su^ect  of  grammar : it  involves  a me- 
taphysical question.  The  division  of  verbs  into  Transitive 
and  Intransitive  is  a grammaiical  division,  and  is  useful. 
A verb  is  transitive  when  it  has  an  object  which  is  not  the 
subject,  as  ' 1 blame  John.'  A verb  is  intransitive  when 
the  subject  of  the  verb  is  the  object  of  the  notion  of  the 
verb.  Intransitive  verbs  therefore,  considered  as  gramma- 
tical forms,  comprise  wftat  are  called  Neuter  verbs  and  Pas- 
sive verba.  Viewed  with  reference  to  predication,  that 
form  of  the  intransitive  verb  which  is  called  the  neuter,  as 
‘ 1 walk,'  diffem  from  what  is  called  the  paae>ive,  as  ' 1 am 
loved,’  merely  in  this : the  neuter  implies  nothing  external 
to  the  ' 1,'  which  is  the  object  of  its  own  energy ; the  pas- 
sive implies  sometliing  external  to  the  subject,  of  which 
extemiJ  thing  the  subject  U an  object.  Consequently  it 
is  only  another  mode  of  expressing  the  notion  of  the  transi- 
tive verb.  The  peculiar  form  which  this  so-called  pasaive 
voice  has,  depenas  on  the  character  of  each  language.  The 
so-called  lieflective  verb  is  in  form  either  a transitive  verb 
when  the  subject  is  also  expressed  as  its  own  object,  or  a 
passive  verb,  in  which  the  implied  external  thing  is  iden- 
tical with  the  subject. 

The  peculiar  characters  of  verbs  in  any  given  language 
form  an  important  part  of  the  study  of  such  language.  It 
has  been  said  that  mood  and  tense  are  the  characteristics 
of  a verb ; but  it  U not  necessary  that  the  words  wliich 
denote  mood  and  tense  should  be  attached  to  the  root  for 
tiie  purpose  of  making  a verb.  The  LiiglUh  language  con- 
tains cases  where  the  words  which  express  mood  and  tense 
are  quite  distinct  from  the  root,  which  their  relations  to  it 
convert  into  the  quality  of  verb.  Whether  such  modify- 
ing words  shall  be  attached  to  the  root  or  not,  is  an  acci- 
dent of  language,  not  an  essential ; but  whether  attached 
or  not,  the  root  is  never  a verb  without  the  aid  of  these 
adjuncts.  It  is  by  virtue  of  their  adjuncts  that  the  root 
becomes  a part  of  speech.  Ttiere  may  be  other  a4juncts 
to  the  root  besides  mood  and  tense,  and  these  adjuncts 
may,  according  to  the  character  of  a language,  be  either 
attached  to  the  root,  or  detached  from,  though  related 
to  it. 

VERBASCL'N.'l^,  a natural  order  of  plants  constituted 
by  Nees  von  Esenbeck,  and  comprising  the  genera  Ver- 
bascum,  Kamondia,  Celsia,  and  Isanthera.  Three  of  these 
genera  are  comprised  in  the  section  Verbascese,  of  the 
order  Scrophulariaces,  as  defined  by  Bentham,  who  is 
followed  by  Lindley  and  others.  The  species  of  this  order 
consist  of  perennial  and  biennial  herbs,  with  a mucilagi- 
nous character,  having  opposite  or  alternate  decurrent 
leaves,  seated  on  a straight  or  twiggy  stem,  'llie  flowers 
are  disposed  in  terminal,  usually  elongated  racemes  or 
spikes.  The  corollas  are  white,  yellow,  or  purple,  and  the 
fUaments  of  the  anthers  are  usually  bearded.  The  corolla 
i»  rotate,  with  a flato-cleft  unequai  limb,  or  ventricose  with 
a bilabiate  limb.  The  stamens  are  5 in  number,  of  dif- 
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ferent  forms,  and  the  upper  one  is  frequently  wanting,  with 
1-celled  anthers  adiiate  to  the  hatchet-formed  connec- 
tive. The  carpels  2,  joined  to  form  a capnitle  dehiscing  at 
the  apex,  the  endocarp  forming  a bipaniblc  dissepiment. 
The  placentae  arc  marginal,  but  form  a central  column, 
which  constitutes  the  axis  of  the  disaepiment,  and  is  pro- 
minent in  the  cavity  of  both  carpels.  i*lie  seeds  are  nume- 
rous, albuminous,  and  reniform,  with  a curved  central 
embryo.  This  order  differs  from  Solanaceoc  and  Scrophu- 
lariacese  in  its  1-cclIed,  reniform  or  oblong  anthers,  aifl'c- 
rently  formed  sometimes  in  the  same  flower.  It  may 
perhans  be  fairly  questioned  whether  so  slight  adistinclion 
should  separate  these  plants  from  orders  to  which  they  are 
so  nearly  allied.  Tliis  however  will  depend  on  each 
author's  idea  of  the  value  of  an  order ; ana  frequently  by 
separating  doubU'ul  genera  and  placing  them  in  distinct 
orders  the  laiger  groups  from  which  they  are  sepaiated 
are  strengthened  and  more  easily  deflned.  The  genera 
which  are  brought  together  in  this  order  have  been  re- 
ferred by  various  authors  to  different  orders  : thus  Verbas- 
cum  and  Celsia  are  usually  referred  to  Solanaceor,  and 
Kamondia  to  Gesneracea*. 

The  genus  yrrbfucum  derives  its  name  from  6or6a#rum, 
which  was  applied  to  some  of  the  species  on  account  of 
the  bearded  filaments:  lienee  also  the  Italian  name  bar~ 
batto.  It  has  a 5-partcd  calyx;  rotate  funnel-shaped 
corolla ; 5 stamens,  ail  bearing  anthers,  which  are  only 
occasionally  not  all  lunate  in  the  same  flower ; a 2-vulvcd 
capsule  with  seeds  attached  to  the  central  placenta. 
There  are  about  70  species : they  have  strong  erect  stems, 
with  broad  decurrent  leaves,  and  yellow,  while,  or  purple 
flowers,  disposed  in  dense  or  loose  racemes  or  spikes. 

y.  T'AoptfM.rhas  crenated,  decuirent,  oblongo-lanceolate, 
tomentose  leaves ; dense,  racemose  spikes;  pedicels  of  the 
flowers  sliorter  than  the  calyx  ; the  segments  of  the  calyx 
lanceolate,  acute,  and  tomentose  almve,  and  equal  in 
length  to  the  fruit;  the  corolla  with  the  anther  nearly 
equal.  This  plant  is  a native  of  waste  sterile  places,  espe- 
cially of  chalky  and  gravelly  soils,  throughout  Europe. 
It  is  also  found  in  Siberia,  Taurus,  and  Caucasus,  and  in 
Ncpaul  and  Kumaon.  The  leaves  are  remarkable  for  their 
woolly  character,  from  which  the  English  name  Mullein 
seems  to  have  been  applied  to  the  whole  genus.  Mullein 
flench,  Moline)  is  said  to  be  a corruption  of  Woollen,  and 
in  German  the  plants  are  called  Wolkrauter.  In  difi'erent 
districts  in  Enpand  this  plant  has  very  various  names. 
In  the  northern  counties  it  U called  Hag-taper,  from  some 
supposed  efficacy  in  sorcer)' : in  many  places  this  lias 
been  corrupted  into  liig-taper  and  HigVtaper.  Torches, 
Bullock's  Lung-wort,  Hare's  Beard,  I^adies’  Fox-glovc, 
Murrain-grass,  Shepherd's-Club,  &c.,  are  oilier  names. 
The  specific  name  'ihapsiu  has  been  gven  it  on  account 
of  its  growing  in  great  abundance  in  Thapsos  in  Africa. 
It  is  also  abundant  in  Greece,  and  appears  to  have  been 
the  Xincoc  dppriw  of  Dioscorides.  Tliis  plant  was 

formerly  much  used  in  medicine,  and  was  considcicd  lu 
possess  emollient  and  narcotic  properties,  and  on  tiiiii 
account  it  still  occupies  a place  in  the  Dublin  Thaima 
copoeia.  It  was  usea  in  cases  of  chronic  catarrh  and  other 
aflections  of  the  cheat,  in  the  form  of  infusion  or  decoc 
tioD  ; it  is  however  seldom  prescribed  at  the  present  day, 
although  it  has  still  a popular  reputation  in  these  diseases, 
and  is  also  used  by  the  cowleecn  in  the  pulmonary  com- 
plaints of  cattle.  The  seeds  are  said  to  possess  narcotic 
properties,  and  are  sometimes  used  for  the  purpose  of 
intoxicating  fish  in  order  to  catch  them.  In  some  parts 
of  the  Emit  Indies  where  this  plant  grows,  the  natives 
believe  that  it  has  the  power  of  protecting  them  from  tlie 
influence  of  evil  spirits.  The  French  call  this  plant 
Bouillon  blane,  and  use  an  infusion  of  the  flowers  as  a 
remedy  in  coughs.  When  dried  in  the  sun  the  flowers 
are  said  to  give  out  a fatty  matter,  wliich  in  Alsace  is  used 
as  an  application  to  hemorrhoids. 

V.  iUal/arra,  Moth  Mullein,  has  glabrous  leaves,  the 
lower  ones  obovate-oblong,  attenuated  at  the  base,  and 
somewhat  sinuated ; those  of  the  stem  oblong,  acute, 
crenated,  sessile:  the  racemes  terroinai.  elongated ; ^e 
pedicels  solitary,  twice  as  long  as  the  bracts.  It  is  a native 
of  the  middle  and  south  of  Europe,  some  parts  of  Asia 
and  North  America.  It  is  not  a common  plant  in  Grei^ 
Britain,  although  in  some  places  it  is  abundant.  It  is 
called  because  it  is  said  to  drive  away  t^d 

Blatta  or  Cockroach. 
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V.  pulr*rulffntum.  Yellow  Hoary  Mullein,  he*  ovato- 
obiong  subserrated  leavi.*»,  pvilverulento-tomentose  on  both 
side*;  racemes  panicled ; pedicels  equal  in  Icn^h  to  the 
calyces;  stem  rounded.  This  plant  i«  a native  of  Dau- 
phrny  and  of  Great  Biitain,  especially  in  the  counties  of 
Norlhlk  and  Surtolk.  It  is  one  of  the  most  maormficcrtt  of  • 
our  native  herbaceous  plants,  eendine  up  stem*  a yanl  i 
hieh,  which  are  covered  with  hundreds  of  golden-coloured 
flowcrn.  If  the  stem  rs  struck  violently  the  corollas  will  ] 
fall  o If,  and  the  empty  calyces  will 'close  around  the 
capsules.  The  leaves  are  covered  with  a pulverulen* 
mealy  substance,  which  may  be  easily  removed  from  the 
siiHkce.  The  nap  from  till*  and  several  other  species  may 
be  used  as  tinder. 

K ruffrum.  Dark  Mullein,  baaoblongo-conlate,  petiolate, 
crennted  leaves,  nearly  smooth  alwve,  but  clothed  with 
fine  tomentum  beneath;  racemes  elongated;  pedicels 
twice  ns  long  as  the  calvx.  It  is  native  throughout 
Kurope  and  iii  Sibt*ria,  and  is  conrmon  on  banks  and  way- 
sides  in  gravelly  and  chalky  soil*  in  England.  It  is  r^e 
in  Scotland.  'Fins  is  one  of  the  roost  elegant  of  the 
species.  Tlie  corollas  are  of  a golden-yellow  colour; 
the  filaments  of  the  stamens  are  violet;  and  the  anthers 
oinnge. 

K Z,wcAnf/<>.  White  Mullein,  ha*  oblong  wedge- 
shaped  leaves,  nearly  glabrous  al)ovc,  but  clothed  with 
tomentum  below ; racemt'*  panicled  j pedicels  twice  as 
long  as  the  calvx.  It  i*  found  amongst  rubbish  and  in 
waste  places  throughout  Europe,  in  the  North  of  Asia, 
and  in  North  America,  and  i«  not  uncommon  in  Great 
Britain.  The  corollas  are  of  a pale  yellow,  the  filaments 
are  covered  with  a white  wool,  the  pollen  i*  of  a vermilion 
colour.  There  is  a variety  with  w hite  flowers,  and  another 
without  petals.  l*l»e  jKjwdery  tomentum  is  used  a*  tinder, 
and  fur  making  wicks  for  lamps,  and  hence  it*  specific 
name  from  Xi'^eec.  a lamp. 

Of  the  other  hpccies  few  or  none  are  u-sed  in  the  arts 
'jr  medicine,  or  ar\*  introduced  into  our  garden*.  The 
determination  of  many  of  the  species  has  Iwen  attended 
with  much  difficulty  on  account  of  the  strong  tendency 
that  exists  amongst  these  plants  to  produce  hybrids, 
rhew*  hybrids  generally  j>enRh  in  the  course  of  two  or 
llii'ce  generations ; at  the  same  time  there  is  reason  to 
supfKw  that  some  of  tliem  exist  in  herbaria  as  species. 

All  the  species  of  VeiliaM'um  are  tall,  robust,  nandsome 
plants,  and  may  he  cultivated  in  gardens  and  Hhnil>l>erii>s. 
Most  of  them  tlirive  in  any  common  kuI  m the  open  1 


plants,  and  may  he  cultivated  in  gardens  and  Hhnildwriiet. 
Most  of  them  tlirive  in  any  common  kuI  m the  open 
air,  and  may  l>e  propftgatt  d bv  sci'd*,  or  the  perennial 
sjK’cies  by  dividing  the  roots.  When  two  or  three  species 
are  grown  together  in  gardens,  the  tendency  to  nybri- 
Uization  amongst  these  plants  becomes  very  evident  in  the 
changed  characters  of  the  successive  generations. 

The  genus  CVfet'a  was  named  in  honour  of  Dr.  Oiaus 
Celsius,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Theology  in  the  University 
of  Upsel.  It  has  a 5-parted  calyx,  a 5-lobed  rotate 
corolla.  4 didynamous  bearded  stamens,  and  woolly  an- 
thers. The  species  are  herbs  with  simple  or  pinnate  iMves, 
and  the  flowers  are  disposed  in  loose  terminal  rscetnes. 
ri'iing  from  the  axil  of  a bract  or  leaf.  Most  of  the  species 
of(Vlsia,  of  which  there  are  alwul  a dnsen.  hear  showy 
yellow  flowers,  and  are  often  cultivated  in  gardens.  They 
require  more  care  than  the  mulleins.  They  may  be  pro- 
pagated by  seeds,  which  should  he  reared  in  a hotbed, 
and  the  voting  plants  protected  under  a greenhouse  frame 
through  the  winter;  and  in  the  second  year  they  may  lie 
planted  in  an  u|>en  bimlcr,  where  they  will  flourish  during 
the  xiimmer. 

The  genus  ffamnndia  was  named  after  M.  h.  Itamor.d,  a 
French  botanist  and  traveller.  Its  flowers  ri-semble  those 
of  GeUia.  but  the  snthers  are  iierforated  at  the  apex.  It 
has  but  one  spt-cies,  the  Pyrt'naico.  It  grows  on  the  . 
Pyrenees,  and  IS  a pretty  little  alpine  plant,  without  any  ^ 
stem,  and  with  hairy  wrinkled  leaves  and  large  purple 
flowers.  It  is  a haruy  plant  and  well  fitted  for  borders. 
It  may  be  easily  propagated  by  division  of  its  roots. 

(Don’s  Miller's  Dintionary : Cychpeedta  (^Plants: 
Hooker’s  Pnlnh  EVor-i  ,♦  Koch  s (Jermanica.') 

VEKRASt.’UM.  [Vkrbvscin.*.] 

■VERBE'NA.  a genus  of  plants,  the  type  of  the  natural 
order  ViTtienaecse.  Must  of  the  species  of  this  genus  are 
weedH.  and  are  generally  inhabitants  of  Europe  and  Noith 
America.  The  genua  is  known  by  a tubular  calyx  with  6 
t««th,  one  of  them  generally  shorter  than  the  rest ; atubular 


corolla  with  the  limb  rather  unequal,  5-cleft ; the  stametui 
included  and  sometimes  only  2 ; the  seeds  2 or  4,  enclosed 
in  a thin  evanescent  pericaiqi. 

l\  ojffeimihs.  Common  Vervain,  has  4 itamens  with  an 
erect  somewhat  hi**pid  stem  ; the  leaves  lanceolate,  ineiso- 
serrate,  or  trifid.  with  the  segment*  cut  rough  ; the  spike* 
filiform,  somewhat  jwinicled,  and  the  flowers  rather  remote. 
This  plant  is  a native  of  waste  ground  and  roadsides  in 
most  part*  of  Europe,  and  ist'ommon  in  England.  It  is 
not  found  in  Irelana.  U is  an  inhabitant  alw  of  New  Hol- 
land. Tlii*  is  the  \tpA  ‘holy  herb,’  of  Dioscondss, 

who  ascribed  great  power*  to  it,  especially  in  incanta- 
tions. In  most  countries  where  it  grows,  it  si*ems  to  have 
been  invested  with  extraordinary  jiowers.  It  at  one  time 
entered  into  the  composition  of  various  charms  and  love- 
phiiters,  and  ha*  even  now  a popular  reputation  for  pre- 
dispi«ing  persons  favourably  towards  those  who  administer 
a dose  to  them.  During  the  last  centurj’  Mr.  Morley 
protended  to  cure  acrophuia  by  hanging  a poition  of  the 
root  of  this  plant  round  the  neck.  Kay  in  his  time  saw 
through  the  profenwons  of  the  Vervain,  and  exposed  them. 
This  plant  is  called  bv  l*tiny  yerhrnaai.  and  was  held  in 
great  esteem  bv  the  Romans.  The  antient  Druid*  revered 
it  next  to  the  mUtletoe  and  gathered  it  with  religious  cere- 
monies. 

i'.  Aubl^lia,  Rose-coloured  Vervain,  haa  capitate  soli- 
taiy  spikes,  which  are  cylindrical  after  flowering;  nwl- 
shapea  bract*  as  long  as  the  taper-pointed  calyx;  leaves 
3-lobed,  cut  ; Mem  erect.  This  idant  is  a shrubby  biennial 
with  the  stem  about  a foot  high,  and  flower-  of  a fine  pink 
or  crimson  larger  than  most  ofthe  genua  It  U a native  of 
North  America,  in  (rcorgia  and  the  Carolina*,  and  was  fimt 
l>rought  to  Europe  in  1774. 

I*.  trijihyUa,  bemun-scentiHl  Vervain,  ha*  panicled 
spikes  with  minutely  distantly-toothed  leaves,  three  in  a 
whorl ; stem  shnibhj^  Tliis  plant  is  a native  of  Chili,  and 
was  first  discovered  by  the  unfortunate  Dombey.  who  in- 
troduced it  into  the  gardens  of  Euro}>e.  In  Italy,  Spain, 
and  the  south  of  Kranre  this  plant  i*  quite  naturalizi*d.  and 
in  Jersey  and  Guernsey  it  bears  exposure  all  the  winter. 
This  plant  is  used  on  the  ('ontinent  for  makinit^  an  mfusion, 
which,  when  cold,  is  adminiMered  a*  a cooling  drink  in 
fevera,  slight  catarrh*.  Kcc.  It  has  been  separated  from  the 
genus  Verbena  by  Palau,  and  is  callwl  hy  him  Alny^ia 
I cttrrKiora,  a name  hy  which  it  is  more  frequently  known  in 
modern  works  on  tmlanv.  'Fhe  flowers  are  small  and  of 
a pale  lilac  colour  ; the  leave*  arc  green,  and  when  rubbed 
give  out  a veiy  deliciou*  scent,  like  that  of  the  lemon  or 
citron.  They  retain  their  I’ragranee  even  a long  time  after 
Ihcv  have  been  gnihered. 

Tlie  Rjiccie*  of  Vervain  are  frequently  cultivated,  though 
they  are  not  ver>'  showy  plants.  TTiey  may  be  propagated 
by  seeds,  which  should  t^  sown  in  pots  or  on  a hotbed  in 
the  spring.  When  strong  enough,  the  plants  should  be 
plact^  in  separate  pots  and  again  placed  in  a hotbed  till 
they  have  taken  root,  when  they  may  be  planted  out. 
Those  which  do  not  produce  *eed  in  tHis  climate  may  be 
increased  by  planting  cutting*  in  the  summer  months,  in 
pots  of  good  mould.  Many  of  the  species  may  be  pro- 
pagated by  dividing  the  roots  and  planting  them  in  pots 
on  the  bar'k-bed  of  the  sdovc. 

VKRBKNA'CK/1^,  a natural  order  of  plants  belonging 
to  lindlcy’s  micamentose  group  of  monopctalous  Exo- 


gen*. The  snecie*  are  tree*  or  shnibs,  sometimes  only 
herbaceous  plant*,  with  gencmlly  o^isite,  simple,  or 
compound  leave*  without  stipules.  The  flowers  are  in 


opiHwite  corymbs  or  spiked  alternately,  sometime*  in  deiw 
heads,  and  ver>  seld<im  axillary  or  solitary.  The  calyx  is 
tubular,  persistent,  inferior ; the  corolla  is hypogynous.  mo- 
nopetalous,  tubular,  deciduous  generally  with  an  irregular 
limb;  the  stamens  4.  didinatnous,  seldom  equal,  occaaion- 
ally  2 ; ovary  2-4-celled  ; ovule*  erect  orpeiKlulous,  solitary 
or  tmn ; style  I ; *tigma  bifid  or  undivided  . fmit  nucamen- 
taceous,  sometime*  berried,  composed  of  two  or  four  nucules 
in  a state  of  adhesion  ; seeds  erect  or  pendulous,  albumen 
none,  or  in  very  small  quantity;  embryo  alwaye  erect. 
(Undley.) 

The  great  difference  between  these  plants  and  those  of 
Lamweese  or  lAbiate  consists  in  their  concrete  carpels, 
terminal  style,  and  the  absence  of  oil-glands  from  llieir 
leaves.  There  are  however  s^iecic*  placed  in  both  order* 
which  in  one  or  more  of  their  character*  very  nearly  ap- 
proach the  other.  From  Aeanthaces  and'  Seroj^uU* 
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rtMetB,  to  which  the^  are  allied  in  many  points,  they  are 
di»tinguished  by  their  1-  or  2-seeded  indehiscent  carpels. 


I 


VtrlwKk  BaUMlij. 

1,  Cutting  with  Sow»nt  S,  toreiU  op»ed  with  dkl)«miiKMi»  lUm^nti 
9,  rtlyx  up#iMd  with  nucam«QtoM  fnilt;  4,  wctioa  ut  tii^lc  Iniili  ft,  tingle 
eirpri. 

The  plants  of  this  order  are  rare  in  Europe,  in  the  north 
of  ^‘Vsia,  and  in  the  north  of  America;  they  are  common 
in  the  tropics  of  both  hemispheres  and  in  the  temperate 
districts  of  South  America.  In  temperate  reipons  the 
kuecies  belonfsin;;  to  the  order  arc  herbs,  but  in  tropical 
climates  tltc-y  are  shrubs  and  (gigantic  trees. 

The  plants  belon^rio?  to  this  order  have  no  very  active 
properties;  those  attributed  to  the  vervain  [Vkrdbna] 
appear  to  have  been  ima^^nary.  The  Lantana  pseudo* 
tlieai  is  said,  byGeoftVoy  St.  Hilaire,  to  be  used  in  Brazil 
as  a substitute  for  tea,  and  is  vulgarly  called  Capitau  do 
Matto,  or  Cha  de  pedrestc.  Tlie  Teak-tree  fTacroNA], 
also  the  Brazilian  tea-tree  [Staciiytarpha],  and  the 
Chaste-tree  fVtTBx],  belong  to  this  order. 

VERCEiXl.  TAe  Protme^  oft  a province  of  the  Sar- 
dinian continental  dominions,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
provinces  of  Val  di  Sesiaand  of  Biclla,  east  by  the  provinces 
of  Mortanv  and  N'ova^  south  by  the  Po,  which  divides  it 
from  the  province  of  Casale,  and  west  by  the  provinces  of 
Ivrea  ana  Turin.  The  province  contains  73  communes 
and  105, (XX)  inhabitants.  It  is  mostly  a plain  sloping 
towards  the  south,  and  through  which  runs  from  north  to 
south  the  river  Sesia,  an  affluent  of  the  Po.  The  rivers 
Cervo  and  Elvo,  which  rise  in  the  mountains  of  Biella, 
flow  through  the  province  of  VercelU  in  a south-east  direc- 
tion and  join  the  Sesia  above  the  town  of  VercelU.  A 
canal  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation,  called  Canale  d'lvreo, 
and  also  Canale  di  Santhii,  from  the  town  of  that  name, 
receives  part  of  the  water  of  the  Dora  Ualtea  below  Ivrea, 
and  after  inigating  the  plain  of  V ercelli  empties  itself  into 
the  Sesia  near  VercelU.  This  canal  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  Piedmont.  The  lower  part  of  the  province  of  VercelU 
consists  of  rice-fields,  which  are  laid  under  water  during 
the  summer  until  September,  when  the  water  is  let  out, 
and  the  rice  is  reaped.  This  system  of  cultivation  renders 
the  country  unhealthy,  and  engenders  fevers  and  other  dis- 
eases, especially  among  the  labourers  who  work  in  the 
‘ rikiere,'  or  rice-grounds.  [Orvza  ; Pellagra.]  The 
province  of  Vercelli  produces  also  corn,  wine,  and  silk  in 


abundance.  Vercelli,  the  head  town,  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Sesia,  near  the  site  of  the  antient  Verccllie,  a 
town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  is  a large  and  well-bnilt  bnt-ome- 
what  decayed  town,  in  an  atmosphere  rendered  unhealthy 
by  the  rice-grounds:  it  is  a bishop’s  sec.  has  many 
churches,  convents,  and  palaces,  a gymnasium,  a clerical 
seminary,  a large  hospital  with  a Imtanical  gaiden  and  a 
museum  of  anatomy  attached  to  it,  and  about  15.000  inha- 
bitants. Tlie  principal  building*  are  — 1,  the  cathedral,  a 
modem  building,  which  has  among  its  curii^itie.s  a MS.  of 
the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  in  Latin,  written 
on  vellum,  said  to  bo  by  the  hand  of  Kusebius,  bishop  of 
Vercella*,  in  the  fourth  centur>*.  'I’his  Latin  translation 
differs  from  the  Vulgate  of  St.  Jerome.  2.  Santa  Maria 
.Maggiore,  an  old  church,  with  a number  of  marble  nillara, 
and  a m<^c  pavement  representing  the  history  of  Judith. 
3.  S.  Andrea,  a Gothic  church.  4.  S.  ('iistolbro,a  church 
with  some  good  paintings  byGaudenziu  Ferrari  ofV'arallo. 
5.  Tlie  town-house,  which  is  the  residence  of  the  In- 
tendente,  or  political  governor,  ti.  The  market-place, 
which  is  surrounded  by  good  buildings.  7.  Hie  gate  lead- 
ing to  Milan,  which  is  of  good  architecture.  Vercelli  is 
on  the  high  road  from  Turin  to  Milan,  and  about  half-way 
between  those  two  cities.  Borgo  Vercelli  is  a imburh  on 
the  opposite  or  led  bank  of  (he  Sesia.  with  about  2UUD  in- 
habitant*. It  was  in  the  plains  of  Vercelle  that  the 
Cimbri  were  defeated  by  (J.  Marius,  101  b.c.  Vercelli 
was  a municipal  town  of  some  importance  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  had  a celebrated  school  in  the  thirteenth  century 
for  the  study  of  law  and  divinity,  which  was  frequented  by 
student*  from  various  countries,  lire  other  towns  of  the 
province  are— 1.  Santhii,  a town  of  3300  inhalntants,  on 
the  road  from  Vercelli  to  Ivrea.  2.  Trino.  a town  of 
about  7000  inhabitants,  in  a low  marshy  plain  near  the 
Po.  Trino  is  a great  market  for  cattle  and  pigs.  The 
hams  of  Trino  are  in  repute  in  Northern  Italy.  3.  Cre- 
scentino,  west  of  Trino,  on  the  high  road  to  Turin,  has 
about  4000  inhabitants,  and  some  remains  of  Roman 
buildings  in  it*  neighbourhood.  4.  Livorno,  not  far  from 
Crescentino,  has  3000  inhabitants,  who  deal  in  silk,  the 
produce  of  ll»c  countiy*.  5,  Gattinara,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Sesia,  north  of  Vercelli,  has  3700  inhabitants : its  ter- 
ritory produce*  good  wine. 

{Caleuiiario  .Sorr/o;  Denina,  Qxutdro  Siaiistwi  delV  alia 
Itolin  ; Valfry,  V'tyages  rn  7/a/ie.) 

VERCH.NEl  UDINSK.  [Siberia,  xxi.,  472.] 

VKRCHOTURIE  i*  a town  in  the  Ru*sian  government 
of  Perm,  siluateil  on  the  river  Tura,  in  58'  SO'  N.  lat.  and 
Ol"  20^  E.  long.  It  has  five  churches,  two  convents,  a ba- 
zaar, a corn-magazine,  and  3000  inhabitants.  The  extent 
of  the  town,  its  lody  stone  churches,  it*  solid  ramparts 
erected  in  1G05.  form  a singular  conln^st  with  the  present 
condition  of  the  inhabitants,  and  prove  to  be  only  monu- 
ments of  departed  prosperity ; for  it  was  formerly  a place 
of  great  importance,  the  residence  of  a Woiwode,  and  the 
staple  of  the  whole  trade  of  Siberia,  which  was  not  al- 
lowed to  take  any  other  road.  because  the  duties  of  cus- 
toms were  to  be  paid  here ; but  this  having  ceased  more 
than  a century  ago,  it  is  now  become  merely  an  insignifi- 
cant chief  town  of  a circle.  Professor  Emian  says,  ‘ The 
ground  became  more  and  more  level,  (ill,  as  w'e  issued 
from  the  forest  near  Verchoturie,  we  found  ourselves  in  a 
])erfectly  horizontal  plain;  yet  here,  for  the  first  time  in 
our  progress  northward*,  we  were  to  find  again  the  granite 
rocks  of  the  Urol.* 

It  U remarkable  that  in  the  granite  of  Verchoturie  Pro- 
fe*t^)rs  KupfTer  an<l  Krman  found  black  prismatic  ciystala, 
‘of  which,’  says  Professor  Rose,  'some  specimens  have 
been  shown  me  by  Professor  Kupfl'er.  From  the  mea- 
surements which  I made  of  them  after  my  return,  the 
crystal*  are  black  epidote,  or  Bucklanclite,  a very  nre 
mineral,  hitherto  known  only  as  occurring  at  Arendal  in 
the  bed*  of  iron-ore.’  ' Near  the  town  we  visited  a spring, 
the  water  of  which  is  of  the  temperature  of  -f  2“*  10 
Utnumur,  which  is  2**tJ  Reaumur  colder  tlian  the  springs 
which  iskue  from  the  summit  of  the  Brocken  in  Germany. 
But  how  fine  U the  vegetation  here,  oomparetl  with  tliat  of 
the  German  mountain!  What  a ditfereiice  between  the 
Mtunted  pine,  which  stands  isolated  on  the  barran  moor, 
and  the  luxuriant  green  thickets  round  this  spring, 
and  the  noble  lorty  pines  that  adorn  the  plain  of  Ver- 
ohoturie!’ 

(G.  Rose,  Rein  noth  dem  Uralt  dfm  Altai,  und  d*m 
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A/#rT/v».  von  A.  von  Humboldt,  O.  Khronbenr,  ' 
und  G.  Ho*e  ; A.  Ennan,  finite  um  Uic  Krdf  ; Stein, 

C7» : Cannabich.  Lfhrltuch.') 

VEKCINGETOHIX.  [Crsar.] 

VEHDE.  C APE.  ISLANDS.  [Caps  Vekdf.  Islaniw.] 
VERDIGRIS.  [Copper.] 

V ERDEN,  The  Frinctpaltty  t/,  in  the  duchy  of  Bremen, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Hatiover,  is  situated  between  62"*  50' 
and  53"  25'  N.  lat.  and  IP  uy  and  lO*  llE  E.  Ion?.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  no(ih-ea.d,  east,  and  south  by  Liinelnir?, 
on  the  south*we»t  by  Hoya,  on  the  north-west  by  Bremen. 
Tile  area  is  about  520  sauare  mites,  and  ttie  number 
of  inhabitants  34.000,  who  all  follow  the  Lutheran 
faith.  The  country  is  quite  level ; the  interior  of  the 
duchy  of  Bremen,  of  which  it  is  a part,  contains  extensive 
hcattu  and  immense  peat-mosses,  formim;  a low  tract, 
partly  snndy,  partly  mardiy,  strewed  iMtli  imiumerahie 
farire  bloclca  of  pianitc,  without  a bill,  and  with  only 
isolated  jfroup*  of  trees.  It  produces  some  corn,  pulse, 
and  potatoes,  and  has  the  common  domestic  animals. 
It  was  formerly  a bishopric,  but  wa^  secularised  at  the 
peace  of  Westphalia,  and  aasi^^ned  to  Sweden.  In  1712 
It  was  conquered  by  the  Danes,  who  sold  it  to  the  elector 
of  Brunswick  Luneburir.  since  which  time  it  has  belonsred 
toPlanuver,  except  that  it  was  subject  to  N'a)>olenn  from 
1803  to  1814.  when  it  was  reMored  to  Hanover.  Jt  is  di- 
vided into  two  bailiwicks,  UotonbetT;  and  Verden.  ! 

VEKDE\,  the  capital  of  the  Principality,  is  situated  i 
in  52“  56' .V.  lat.  and  O’'  l.V  E.  Ion?.,  on  the  navi^hle 
river  Aller,  which  hero  di>ides  into  two  arms,  and  over 
which  there  w a bridge  40i)  paces  in  length.  It  is  sur- 
rounded with  walls,  and  has  three  gati*s.  The  prin- 
cipal building  is  the  Gothic  cathedral,  besides  which  there 
is  another  church,  an  hospital,  and  a school  attsche<l  to  the 
cathedral.  The  inhabitants,  about  5000  in  mimber,  have 
three  tobacco  and  snuff  manufactories,  some  breweries  and 
brandy  distilleries,  but  arc  chierty  enj^at^cd  in  cultivating 
the  fields  and  gardens  of  the  environs.  They  also  derive 
some  advantage  from  the  fishery  in  the  Aller,  and  from 
the  transit-trade  between  Hamburg  and  Westphalia. 

(Hassel ; C'annabich;  Stein;  Ilorschelinanu.) 

VERDETER.  [Copper.] 

VERDIC  AL'ID,  an  acid  discovered  by  Rungc,  and  so 
named  from  its  property  of  l>ecoming  green  hv  exprsiure 
to  the  air.  It  is  obtain^  from  several  of  the  Vmbelh/ertf, 
Phintasinp€e^  &c..  but  chiefly  from  the  root  of  the  .Scu- 
biota  mccim.  When  combined  with  excess  of  base,  it 
becomes  green  in  the  air,  owing  to  the  ahtiorption  of 
oxygen  ; Berzelius  therefore  proposes  to  call  the  colourless 
the  verdou$  and  the  coloured  the  rerdic  acid.  The  former 
is  obtained  by  digesting  the  dried  and  powdered  root  of 
the  scabiosa  m alcohol,  from  which  on  the  addition  of 
sather  white  flakes  are  thrown  down,  to  which,  dissolved 
in  water,  acetate  of  lead  it  added,  and  the  precipitate,  being 
thrown  down,  is  decomposed  by  hydrosiilphuric  acid.  Bv 
evaporating  the  filtered  liquor  the  acid  is  obtained  in  the 
state  of  a brittle  yellow  mam.  which  reildcns  litmus  and 
does  not  alter  in  the  air.  When  it  is  satiuated  with  an 
alkali,  ammonia  for  example,  and  exposed  to  the  air,  it 
absorbs  oxygen  and  becomes  gradually  green.  Tlio  acids 
then  precipitate  it  in  the  form  of  a reddish-brown  |>owder. 
which  is  verdic  acid : this  riilisHolves  and  becomes  green 
with  the  alkalis.  The  earthy  or  metallic  rerdifet  are 
yellow,  while  the  verdLitea  of  the  same  hose*  are  green. 
Kunge  states  that  he  found  by  analysis  that  verdic  acid 
contains  one  equivalent  of  oxygen  more  than  the  verdous 
acid. 

VERDICT.  [Jury.] 

VEKDUN.  a town  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  France, 
capital  of  an  arrondissement  in  the  department  of  Meuse, 
mile#  in  a direct  line  east  by  north  of  Paris,  or  151 
miles  by  the  road  through  Mcaux,  Chatcau-Tliierrv,  Eper- 
nay.  Chalons-sur-Mame.  and  Ste.  M^nfhould  ; in  49"  9'  N. 
lat.,  and  5"  23'  K.  long. 

Verdun  stands  on  the  Meuse,  which  here  flow’s  in  several 
channels  so  as  to  divide  the  town  into  five  jwvris,  connected 
with  each  other  by  a number  of  bridges  over  the  different 
arms  of  the  river.  The  town  is  fortiHed.  and  has  a strong 
citadel  at  its  western  side.  The  streets  are  irregularly  laid 
out.  and  some  of  them  are  steep  and  ill-paved.  There  are 
a caihedral  and  five  other  Roman  Catholic  churches  (one 
of  which,  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  has  a handsome  high 
altar .1,  a Protestant  church,  and  a Jews'  synagogue ; a town- 


ball  ; an  ex-episcopal  palace ; barracks  for  cavaliy,  and  a 
theatre. 

The  population  of  the  commune  in  1826  was  9900;  in 
1831,  9J/78;  and  in  1836.  10,577.  The  townsmen  manu- 
facture cotton-yam,  coarse  woollen  cloths,  flannel,  serge, 
brushes,  candles,  liats.  nails,  and  chamois-leather ; beer, 
]i<)ueurs,  and  confectionery.  In  some  years  more  than 
160,000  lbs.  of  draglines  (f.  e.  sugar-plums,  sugared  almonds, 
&c.)  have  been  sold  ; ai^  nearly  400.000  gallons  of  liqueurs. 
The  navigation  of  the  Meuse  commences  at  Verdun,  and 
the  tow'n  is  at  the  convergence  of  roads  communicating 
respectively  with  l^ris,  Metz,  Luxembourg,  and  SMan. 
There  are  a subordinate  court  of  justice  and  a tribunal  of 
commerce  ; two  prisons;  two  hospitals,  one  of  them  raili- 
taiy;  an  establishment  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity;  a com- 
munal high  school ; a public  libraiy  of  12,000  volumes, 
including  a number  of  chronicles  of  the  ninth,  eleventh, 
tweinh,  and  thirteenth  centuries ; and  a museum  of  na<- 
tural  history  and  antiquities,  belonging  to  the  Philomathic 
Society. 

Veixlun  was  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  Viro- 
diinuni.  or  Verotlunum.  and  was  the  chief  town  of  a small 
tribe  or  nation,  the  Vorodunenses,  who  took  their  name 
I from  the  town.  Gregory  of  Tours  writes  the  name  Vire- 
(lunum,  and  other  wnterx  of  the  middle  ages  have  Viri- 
dunum  and  Virdunum.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  in- 
cluded in  the  (»cmianic  empire,  of  which  its  bishoji#  were 
princes.  In  1552  it  submittinl  to  Henri  II.  of  France,  and. 
was  definitively  ceded  to  France  at  the  peace  of  Munster, 
in  IG4H.  It  was  taken  by  the  Prussian#  when  they  in- 
vaded France  in  1792,  and  retaken  alter  the  battle  of 
Valmy.  Many  of  the  English  who  were  arrested  in  France 
after  the  nqiture  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  and  many  pri- 
soners of  war,  were  kept  at  Verdun. 

\'erclun  is  the  seat  of  a bishopric  : the  diocese  compre- 
hends the  department  of  Mcum!  ; the  bishop  is  a suffragan 
of  the  archbinhop  of  Besan^on. 

The  arrondissement  of  Verdun  has  an  area  of  580  ^uare 
miles,  and  comprehends  149  communes:  it  is  subdivided 
into  7 cantons  or  districts,  each  under  a justice  of  the 
pence:  the  ]>opulation  in  1831  was  B0,8ti7 ; in  1836, 
82,241. 

'Malte-Bnin,  Vnivertelle ; Dictionnaire 

(iingraphttiue  Vnu'ert^l ; Dupin,  h'orcet  Produedves, 
de  hi  France.') 

VKRE,  SIR  FRANCIS,  a distiijguislied  English  mili- 
tary commander  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  was  bom  in 
15.54.  Hi.#  father,  of  whose  four  sons  he  was  the  second, 
wa.#  (Jeoffrey  de  Verc,  third  son  of  John  de  Vere,  fifteenth 
earl  of  Oxford  ; his  mother  was  Kiizahclh,  daughter  of  Sir 
Richard  Hardekvn  of  Colchester.  Of  the  first  thirty  years 
of  his  life  nothing  appears  to  be  known : he  began  his 
career  of  active  hcrvicc  a.s  one  of  the  captains  of  the  force 
sent,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  to  the 
ajwislance  of  the  Dutch  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1583. 
Here  he  soon  made  himself  conspicuous  both  for  bravery 
and  conduct ; and  he  had  a leading  part  in  most  of  the 
chief  parages  of  the  war  between  the  Dutch  and  the  Spa- 
niards throughout  the  next  fifteen  years.  In  L587  he  was 
one  of  the  defender#  of  the  town  of  Sluys  against  the 
prince  of  Parma,  to  whom  however  the  place  was  eventu- 
ally forced  1o  surrender.  In  1588  he  was  one  of  the  gar- 
rison which  successfully  defended  Bcrgcn-op-Zoom  against 
the  same  assailant ; and  for  his  service#  on  this  occasion 
he  was  knighted  by  I^ird  ’Willoughby,  who  had  succeeded 
Leicester  in  the  command  of  the  English  auxiliaries.  In 
1589,  living  put  in  command  of  a small  corps  of  six  hun- 
dred of  hi#  cmmtrymcn.  and  lelt  to  defend  the  Isle  of 
Bomnicl  against  fount  Mansfeldt,  he  so  strengthened  the 
place  by  hi#  active  ami  judiciou#  measure#,  that  the  enemy, 

] though  in  great  force,  retired  without  attacking  it.  The 
■ same  year  he  twice  threw  a supply  of  provirions,  and  the 
second  time  also  a reinforcement  of  troo}v«.  into  the  town 
of  Berg,  while  besieged  by  the  marquis  of  Warrenbon.  In 
the  latter  of  these  attempt#  he  nearly  lost  hU  life  in  an 
encounter  with  a party  of  the  enemy;  his  horse,  having 
been  killed  by  a pike,  fell  upon  him,  and  he  rerelveu 
several  thrusts  and  hurt#  before  he  could  be  extricated. 
In  1590  he  in  like  manner  relieved  the  castle  of  Litken- 
I hooven  ; and  in  the  same  year  he  recaptured  the  town  of 
I Biirick.  His  service#  in  1591  were,  the  surprise  of  a fort 
near  Zutphen,  which  materially  facilitated  the  reduction 
I of  that  town ; the  important  assistance  which  he  rendered 
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Count  Maurice  at  the  sie?e  of  Derenter;  and  the  share  he 
had  in  the  Kit^nal  ducoratituru  friven  to  the  duke  of  Parma 
before  Knodzenburg  fort,  near  Nimesuen,  which  is  stated 
to  have  been  brought  about  mainly  by  hu  manaf^ement 
and  exertions.  In  15U2  he  obtained  a seat  in  the  House 
of  CommoEts  as  one  of  the  membi'rs  for  Leominster ; but 
he  is  supposed  to  have  remained  nevcrtheletH  in  the  ser> 
vice  ot  the  Slates  of  Holland,  although  it  does  not  appear 
how  he  was  employed  for  the  next  three  or  four  years. 
When  the  first  expedition  against  t’ailiz  was  resolved  upon, 
in  the  be^innin^  of  159G,  Sir  Francis  Vere  was  sent  for  to 
Eusland,  and  thence  dispatched  l>afk  immediately  to  inti- 
mate the  design  to  the  Slates;  and  ha\in>;  then  joined  the 
exp^ition  as  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  land  forces, 
and  one  of  the  council  of  war  appointed  to  advise  the 
commanders-in-chief,  lords  Rs^x  and  Howaid  of  Rffinp^- 
ham,  he  ercatly  dUtin^islied  himself,  both  in  the  action 
uith  the  Spanish  Aeet,  on  the  20th  of  June,  and  in  the 
successful  attack  upon  the  town  of  Cadiz  two  days  after. 
The  latter  part  of  tnis  year  he  spent  in  England  ; but  in 
the  bej^inraiu;  of  1507  we  find  liim  a^ain  in  Holland,  where 
he  and  Sir  Robert  Sidney  commandod  the  Knt'iish  aux- 
iliaries in  the  eneas^ement  near  Tumhoul  on  the  24th  of 
January,  in  which  the  S]>aniards  were  defeated  with  ^eat 
slauj^iter  bv  Count  Maurice.  In  the  summer  of  this  year 
he  a^in  accompanied  his  patron  the  earl  of  lusex  on  his 
second  expedition  a^inst  Spain,  which  was  attended  with 
no/esuU  ; and  after  his  return  home  he  received  from  the 
queen  the  government  of  Briel  (the  Brill),  which  was  one 
of  the  cautionary  towns,  as  they  were  called,  given  up  for 
a time  by  the  Dutch  to  their  English  allies.  He  also  held 
under  the  Slates  the  command  of  the  KnglUli  troop  in  the 
seta-ice  of  Holland;  and  although  he  resided  principally  at 
his  government,  he  made  repented  visits  to  England,  and 
both  attended  at  court  and  was  occasionally  cuiploved  in 
negotiating  affairs  ofstatet)etween  Elizabeth  and  Ine  butch 
government.  In  Aug\ist,  1.509,  when  a Spanish  invasion 
was  apprehended,  he  was  sent  for  home  in  great  hssie,  an3 
constituted  lord-marshal ; and  it  is  said  tliat  it  was  at  one 
time  proposed  to  make  him  lord  deputy  of  Ireland.  He 
appt-.-us  to  have  been  personally  a favourite  of  Elizabeth, 
and  Essex  also  seems  to  have  been  his  steady  friend,  al- 
though he  himself  imagined  at  one  time  that  he  hurl  not 
been  well  used  by  that  nobleman ; but  he  had  drawn  upon 
himself  the  rivalry  and  jealousy  of  Rjdeigh  and  the  en- 
mity of  Burleigh.  In  IGOO  he  was  joined  with  Count  Er- 
nest of  Nast>au  and  Count  Solmes  in  the  command  of  the 
army  which  the  Dutch  sent  into  Flanders;  and  to  his  ex- 
ertions was  principally  owing  a great  vietoiy  obtained  over 
tlie  Spaniards,  near  Nieuport,  on  the  5th  of  July,  Sir 
Franeu  received  two  shots  in  the  thigh  in  this  battle  ; but 
he  kept  the  field  till  his  horse  fell  dead  under  him,  when 
he  was  with  difficulty  rescued.  The  following  year,  on  the 
archduke  Albert  sitting  down  before  Ostend,  at  the  head 
of  an  army  of  12,IXK)  men,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Stales 
general  of  all  their  forces  in  and  about  that  impoitant 
place,  and  immediately  threw  himself  into  the  beleatniered 
town.  Here,  with  very’  inadequate  resources,  he  held  out 
for  about  eight  monttM,  having  succeeded  in  repelling  a 
general  attack  of  the  enemy  on  the  7th  of  January,  1902; 
and  then,  on  the  7lh  of  >farch,  he  resigned  his  goveni- 
nitnt  to  Frederick  Dorp,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the 
Slates  to  lueceed  him.  Ostend  capitulateu  at  last  in  1G04. 
after  the  siege  had  lasted  more  than  three  years  and  three 
months,  and  had  cost  the  lives,  it  has  been  asserted,  of  above 
100,000  men.  His  defence  of  Ostend,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  had  received  a wound  in  the  head  by  the  acci- 
dental hur>ling  of  a cannon,  was  Verc’s  la«.t  service.  He 
was  reappointed  to  the  government  of  the  Brill  on  the  ac- 
cession of  King  James ; and  he  died  in  England  on  the 
2Hth  of  August,  1608.  Ho  is  styled  Governor  both  of  the 
Brill  and  of  Portsmouth  on  his  monument  in  Westminster 
Abbev,  erected  by  his  widow,  Elizalx>th,  second  daughter 
of  Jofm  Dent,  citizen  of  I.«ondon.  llv  this  lady  (who  after- 
wards beeuiiic  the  wife  of  the  Hon.  Patrick  Murray,  a son 
of  the  carl  of  TulHbardine,  in  Scotland)  he  hail  three  sons 
and  two  daughters,  all  of  whom,  died  before  him.  His 
military  achievements  have  been  recorded  by  his  own  |H*n 
in  ‘The  Commentaries  of  Sir  Francis  Vere,  being  divers 

fiieces  of  service  wherein  he  had  command,  written  by 
limself  in  way  of  Commentary  ;*  which  were  publUhea, 
from  his  original  manuscript,  m folio,  at  Camoridge,  in 
1657,  by  William  Dillingham,  D.D. 


VERE,  HORACE,  or  HORATIO,  LORD  VERE.  wa» 
the  youngest  of  the  three  brothers  of  Sir  Francis  Vere, 
and  was  bom  at  Kirby  Hal!  in  Essex,  in  1585.  He  ac- 
companied his  brother  to  Holland  in  1505,  and  shared  in 
most  of  his  exploits  and  enterprises  there,  as  well  as  in 
the  first  expedition  to  Cadiz,  for  his  valour  on  which  last 
occasion  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  He 
particularly  signalised  himself  both  in  the  battle  of  Nieu- 
port and  in  the  defence  of  Ostend.  In  1003  he  joined 
the  anny  under  Prince  Maurice,  and  in  1G04  was  greatly 
instrumental  in  the  reduction  of  the  town  of  Sluys.  In  the 
campaign  of  the  following  year,  a retreat  which  he  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting,  with  4000  men,  from  the  Spanish  ge- 
neral Spinola,  acquired  him  much  reputation,  and  extorted 
the  highest  praise  from  Spinola  himself.  On  the  death  of 
his  brother,  he  succeeded  mm  both  as  governor  of  the  Brill 
and  as  general  of  the  KnglUh  forces  in  the  service  of  Hol- 
land ; but  the  twelve  years’  truce  between  the  Dutch  and 
the  Spaniards  kept  him  out  of  the  field  for  the  remainder 
of  the  time  that  ne  held  the  fomier  of  these  appointments. 
The  town  of  Brill  being  delivered  up  to  the  Dutch  in  1616, 
Sir  Horace  Vere  was  allowed  a pension  by  the  king  in 
consideration  of  hia  services.  In  1018  he  assisted  the 
Prince  of  Orange  in  putting  down  the  Arminians,  or  Re- 
monstrants, at  Utrecht,  a measure  of  violence,  one  of  the 
results  of  which  was  the  destruction  of  the  grand  pen- 
sionary Bameveldt.  w ho  had  been  the  attached  friend  of  Sir 
Francis  Vere.  In  1C20,  when  force*  wore  raised  in  England 
fortheassisiance  of  the  elector  palatine,  Frederic  V.,  m his 
attempt  to  secure  the  crown  of  Bohemia,  Sir  Horace  Vere 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  them  ; and  he  behaved 
with  his  usual  spirit  in  the  disastrous  contest  which  ensued, 
keeping  the  enemy  at  bay  as  long  as  it  was  possible,  till 
he  w'as  obliged  to  surrender  Mannheim,  the  last  place  of 
strength  into  which  he  threw  himself,  to  the  Austrian  ge- 
neral, Count  Tilly,  in  January,  1623.  AAcr  his  return 
home,  he  was,  2Utfi  July,  1624,  nominated  by  King  James 
one  of  the  council  of  war  appointed  to  manage  tne 
bvisiness  of  the  palatinate  ; and  immediately  aAer  the  ac- 
cession of  Charles  I.  he  was,  on  the  25th  of  July,  1625, 
raised  to  the  peerage,  by  the  title  of  Baron  Vere,  of  Til- 
bury, in  the  county  of  E*4ex.  He  was  the  first  peer  made 
Iw  Charles.  In  !\Iareh,  1629,  on  the  death  of  the  earl  of 
Totness,  I..ord  Vere  was  made  master  of  the  ordnance  for 
life.  Still  retaining  hi*  post  of  commander-in-chief  of  the 
English  forces  in  the  Netherlands,  he  continued  occasion- 
ally to  vUit  that  countrj',  and  to  take  part  in  the  war ; but 
nothing  further  that  is  inemornble  i*  related  of  his  military 
career.  The  la.sl  two  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  Eng- 
land, where  he  died  suddenly  on  the  2nd  of  May, 
being  ><1nick  with  apoplexy  as  he  sat  at  dinner  in  the 
house  of  Sir  Henry  vane  at  Whitehall.  Fuller,  who  knew 
1/31x1  Vere.  desenbe*  him,  in  his  ‘Worthies,’  a.s  having 
‘ more  meekness  and  as  much  valour  as  his  brother ;’  ana 
as  ‘so  pious,  that  he  fii'st  made  his  peace  with  God  before 
he  went  out  to  war  with  man.’  Sir  Francis,  he  says,  was 
more  feared,  Sir  Horace  more  loved,  by  the  soldiers.  By 
his  wife  Mary,  third  daughter  of  Sir  John  Tracey,  of  Tocl- 
dinpton,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  who  had  been 
previously  married  to  Mr.  William  Hoby  (and  who  long 
survived  her  second  husband  also,  dying,  in  1671.  at  the 
.xgc  of  ninety),  I^rd  Vere  had  five  daughters : Anne,  mar- 
ried to  John  Hollis,  second  earl  of  Clare  ; Mar)',  married 
first  to  .Sir  Roger  Townshend,  father  of  the  first  Viscount 
Townshend,  secondly  to  Mildmay  Fane,  earl  of  W’estmore- 
land  ; Catherine,  married  to  Oliver  St.  John.  E»q.,  ancestor 
of  Lord  Bolingbroke ; Anne,  married  to  Thomas,  Lord 
Fairfax;  and  lX>rothy,  marrierl  to  JohnWolstenholm,  Esq., 
by  whom  however  *ne  had  no  issue.  In  1042  an  octavo 
volume  wa.s  published  at  London,  dedicated  to  I.ady  Vere, 
entitled  ‘Elegies,  celebrating  the  happy  Memor)-  of  Sir 
Horatio  Vere,’  &c. 

VERE'LIUS,  OLA 'US,  a celebrated  Swedish  antiquary, 
whose  real  name  was  Olaf  Werl,  was  born  on  the  I'^h  ol 
February,  1618,  in  the  village  of  Ragnildstorp,  in  the  dio 
cese  of  Linkiiping.  He  received  his  first  education  from 
his  father,  Nicolaus  Wcrl,  who  was  pastor  at  Ingatorp. 
Atler  the  completion  of  his  preparatory  education  in  the 
public  school  at  IJnkuping.  he  went  to  the  university  of 
Dorpat,  in  IJvonia,  which  was  then  a Swedish  province. 
After  a stay  of  four  years,  he  returned  to  Sweden,  aiMt 
finished  his  studies  at  Upsala.  In  1644  he  became  priyate 
tutor  to  two  young  SweoUh  barons,  whom  he  accompanied 
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InIfVWon  a tour  through  r>fnmark,  Germany.  Holland, 
Swuterland,  Italy,  ami  Franco.  At  Paris  the  party  atayed 
a wht)lo  year.  On  hia  return  to  Sweden  iti  1G51,  queen 
Chrislina' appointed  him  profoiwr  of  elix|uence  in  the 
umrmiU’ ot' Dorpat.  and  the  year  after  he  received  the 
same  office  in  the  university  of  Upsala,  in  addition  to 
which  he  was  made  quaestor  of  the  university.  In  1G02 
he  tiecame  professor  of  Swedish  antiquities,  and  in  1666 
antiquary  to  Xing  Charles  XI..  and  Assessor  Antiquitatura 
in  the  king's  prirs'-eouncil.  In  1679  he  was  appointed 
chicnibrarian  of  the  hhrary  of  Upsala,  which  was  a kind 
of  sinecure,  and  was  only  given  to  eminent  scholars  * as  a 
comfort  in  Iheir  old  asre.*aner  they  hail  achieved  Herculean 
labours.*  VercliusdiwI  on  the  1st  of  .lanuaiy,  16«2.  In  the 
Swedish  epitaph  on  his  tombstone  he  is  called  a real  ‘Runic 
stone,’  to  express  his  immense  antiquarian  knowledge. 

Verelius  is  the  author  of  nnmcpoiw  works,  chiefly  on 
Scandinavian  antiquities,  of  which  he  pos4es>ed  a most 
extensive  knowledge.  His  historical  statements  must  he 
received  with  giyat  caution,  as  he  was  bia.s.scd  he  cortiiin 
opinions  respecting  the  Swedish  origin  of  the  Goths  w hich 
Were  then  common  among  the  Swinlish  historians.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  Verelius  wa.s  very’  tenacious  in  his  opinions, 
however  extravagant  they  might  be,  and  of  very  irritable 
temperament.  a.s  wo  see  especially  in  hU  polemical  writ- 
ings against  hw  old  friend  John  Se-heffer  of  Strastsburg, 
about  Inc  meaning  of  the  name  Uj>sala.  But  Verelius  is 
nevertheless  one  of  the  host  writer*  on  the  early  history 
and  aiititjuities  of  Scandinavia.  His  principal  works  are  : 
1,‘  Gotlirici  et  Rolfi,  Westrogothiae  Regum,  Historia,&c., 
acceihint  notac  Joannis  Schefferi,  (Argcntoratcnsls)  Up- 
sala,  ICCl,  ftvo.  This  Is  the  first  edition  of  an  old  work 
written  in  the  old  Scandinavian  language,  or,  as  the  editor 
call.s  it,  the  Gothic  language.  It  contains  the  original  text 
and  a Swedish  translation,  together  with  a vocabulaTT  in 
which  the  moaning  of  Scandinavian  words  is  explained  in 
Latin.  2,  • Itt  Stycke  af  Konung  Olaf  Tryggiason’s  Saga 
hwilken  pa  Gammal  Ootska  Beskrifwit  hafwa  Oddur 
Munk,'  Jcc.,  I’psala,  lOCo.  Rvo.  (i.e.  'A  fragment  of  king 
O.  Tryggiofion’a  Saga,  written  in  old  Gothic  by  Monk 
Oddur.)  3,  • Herrands  och  BosaSaga.*  Up^ala,  1G6C,  ftvo., 
with  a Swedish  translation.  4,  • Manuductio  compendioaa 
ad  Runographiam,’  &c.,  U^rsala,  fol.  This  is  written 
in  SiveiU&h,  and  dedicated  to  the  celebrated  Axel  Oxen- 
aticnia,  and  contains  thirty  beautiful  Runic  inscriptions. 
5,  ‘ Xotae  in  Epistolara  defensoriam  clarissimi  viri,  J. 
Sihelfcri,  Argoralensts,  dc  Uitu  ac  Vocabulo  Upsaliae,’ 
Upsala,  16H),  fol.  This  work  is  written  with  such  bitter- 
nc(,»  and  vehemence,  that  it  was  prohibited  two  months 
after  its  publication.  After  his  death  appeared — 6,  * Index 
Lingisao  veteris  Scyfho-Scandiae  sive  Gothicae,'  &c., 
edited  by  Olaus  Riulbcck,  Vpsala,  H511I,  fol.  7.  ‘ Kpito- 
roanim  Hiatoriai?  Suio-Golhicae  libri  iv.,  ct  Gothorum 
extra  patrium  gestanim  libri  ii.,’  editixl  by  P.  Sehcnlicrg. 
Stockholm,  1730,  4to.  TIvtc  arc  also  two  orations  of 
Verelius,  viz.,  H,  ‘Oratio  Paiiegyrica  dc  Paco  Suio-Ger- 
manica,  habita  Lugduni-Batavorum,’  Leyden,  1049.  fol. 
9,  * Memoirac  illustri.’isirai  Comitis  .\xelii  Oxenstierna 
Oratio  Funebri.v.’  U(i*ala.  lO-Vr,  fol. 

(Claudius  Arrhenius  Onihielra.  ‘Vita  Olai  Verelii,*  in 
tlia  J-^ptlomaruin  /lislortue  Suii>-Gnthiraf  Lib.  IJ\,  where 
al.su  a complete  Ubt  of  the  works  of  Verelius  U given  ; 
Compare  Jgcher'a  AUe^'m-  Gelehrtfn-lAxic,,  and  Gley,  in 
the  Bioxruphi^  Vuivt'ntelleA 

VERGENNES.  (TIAULES  GKAVIER,  COMTE  DE. 
Hie  son  of  a prisidenl  d mor//>r  of  the  parliament  of 
Dijon,  was  born  in  that  town  on  the  2^<th  of  December. 
1717-  HU  family  hud  only  recently  been  admitted  among 
the  da  la  roha.  ^I,  de  Chavigiiy.  who  had  been 

envoy  In  Spain  and  England,  and  whose  niece  had  mar- 
ried a brother  of  Vergennp!i,  undertook  to  initiate  the 
young  man  into  the  diplomatic  career:  he  look  him  as 
ttUoche  to  Lisbon  in  1740. 

In  1743  the  French  court  exerted  itself  to  procure  tlie 
imfierial  crown  for  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  ('havigny  was 
sent  to  Frankfort  to  manage  the  electoral  diet,  and  Ver- 
gf nnes  accimqianied  him.  After  <he  death  of  Charles  VIL, 
(jbaviguy  returned  with  his  pupil  to  Lisbon.  Here  Ver- 
geunes  found  for  tlie  find  time  an  oppoitunity  to  display 
his  capai'ity  for  business.  Thu  rival  inaims  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  to  the  territory  of  Monte  Video  were  referred  to 
Uie  arbitration  of  the  court  of  Versailles.  Vurgennes  u 
said  to  have  condensed  into  a memoir  of  four  pages  the 


■abstance  of  the  voluminous  pleading  of  the  parties.  1110 
Marquis  d' Aronson  was  delighted  with  the  ^ridgumeat; 
and  in  17tk)  the  young  dmlomatist  was  appointed  minister 
to  the  electoral  court  of  Tncr. 

'fhe  meddling  occupant  of  that  ecclc^astical  princi> 
palily  had  oontrived  to  make  his  court  the  centre  of  the 
political  intrigues  of  Germany.  He  held,  in  addition  to 
the  electoral  archbishopric  of  Trier,  the  bikhopric  of  Worms, 
was  codirector  of  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  provost 
of  Eltwangen,  and  senior  of  the  ecclesiaktica)  bench  in  the 
diet  of  the  circle  of  Stiahia.  His  interference  was  felt 
everywhere.  The  empress-queen  was,  in  17h0,  anxiously 
pretwing  the  election  of  her  ton  Joseph,  still  a child,  as 
King  of  the  Romans.  The  failure  of  her  canvass  was  attri- 
buted to  the  influence  acquired  by  Vergennes  over  the 
elector  of  Trier. 

A visit  |Miid  by  George  II.  of  England  to  his  paternal 
estate*  in  (iermany  was  seized  upon  by  Maria  Theresa  to 
renew  her  intrigues.  Tlie  duke  of  Newcastle,  who  wished 
the  imnerial  dignity  to  remain  in  the  House  of  Austria, 
a.>(semb]cd  a congress  of  the  ministers  of  all  the  electors  at 
Hanover.  The  discussions  of  this  assembly  ended  in 
nothing ; and  Vergennes.  who  hail  been  sent  to  it  by  his 
court,  obtained  the  credit  of  having  foiled  the  English 
minister. 

Ncu'castle  shifted  the  scene  to  Manheim,  and  Vergennes 
(l^M")  was  immediately  sent  in  pursuit  of  him.  He  de- 
tached the  elector-palatine  from  a convention  he  »was 
about  to  conclude  with  the  elector  of  Hanover  in  support 
of  the  projects  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  Wrede.  the  minister 
of  the  palatinate,  was  obliged  to  repair  in  person  to  Paris 
to  apologise  for  his  dealings  with  Englanu  and  the  em- 
press. 

From  Germany  Vergennes  was  sent  to  Constantinople. 
Count  Desalleurs,  amba-ssador  to  the  Porte,  died  suddenly 
on  the  2lst  of  Xovcnibcr.  17->4.  A secret  rorres|)ondence 
had  been  carried  on  through  his  instrumentality  between 
the  Ottoman  court  and  I.ouis  XV.,  unknown  to  the  king’s 
ministers.  It  was  a matter  of  consequence  therefoie  to 
the  king  and  his  favourites  that  the  papers  of  the  deceased 
amba-isador  should  not  fall  into  indiscreet  hands.  Ver- 
gennc.s  was  deemeil  trustworthy,  but  hi»  birth  and  his 
youth  were  obstacles  to  his  appointment  to  the  charge  of 
ambassailor.  (Jhavigny  is  said  to  have  helped  the  cour- 
tiers in  this  dilemma  by  persuading  the  raar<|uis  de  Puy- 
sieux,  miiiwtor  for  foreign  affairs,  that  an  envoy  extraordi- 
nar}'.  or  a minister  plenipotcntiair.  was  perfectly  competent 
to  transact  at)  the  buMnew  of  Pmnee  at  (A»nstantinople  ; 
and  that  a.s  an  agent  of  that  rank  would  receive  a lower 
salary’,  and  might  live  at  less  expense  than  an  amlja-ssador, 
the  difforence  might  Ih'  employed  to  pay  off  the  debts 
contracted  by  Count  Desalleurs.  Vergennes  was  accord- 
ingly api>ointed,  and  embarked  in  a merchant  vessel  for 
ronstautinmde.  where  he  arrival  in  company  with  the 
Baron  de  Tott  in  May,  1735.  Tlie  Porte  received  him 
underthe  designation  of  minister  plenipotentiary ; hut  after 
a few  months,  in  consequence  of  a representation  from  the 
sultan,  Vergennes  received  the  title  of  ambassador. 

He  had  a difficult  game  to  play,  England  ami  Pn-ssia 
urged  the  Porte  to  declare  war  against  the  empresses  of 
.\ustria  and  Russia.  Vergennes  rcpn.*scnted  that  these 
princesses,  being  on  friendly  terms  with  France,  must 
necessarily  lie  well  disposed  to  Turkey,  the  ally  of  FVance. 
The  ])eacc  of  1763  put  an  end  to  these  intrigues,  but 
more  seiiou*  difficulties  ensued.  Catherine  II.  invaded 
Poland  on  account  of  the  opposition  oflered  to  Poiiiatowski, 
whom  she  had  been  instrumental  in  pLacing  on  the  throne. 
'Tlu’  Porte,  which  had  guaranteed  the  integrity  of  Poland, 
was  disposed  to  interlerc.  Vergennes,  believing  that  Tur- 
key was  too  weak  to  thwart  the  designs  of  the  empreas, 
am!  that  it  would  only  draw  down  upon  itself  a narticipn- 
fion  in  the  disasters  of  Poland,  counselled  neutrality.  The 
Duke  de  ChoiseuI  exclaimed  loudly  against  the  apathy  of 
the  Divan  ami  the  timidity  of  Vergennes.  Money  was 
reinitfeil  to  the  ambassador  with  strict  iqjunctioris  to  spare 
no  efforts  to  engage  Turkey  in  hoa^tilities  against  Russia. 
The  minister  was  preparing  reluctantly  to  obey,  w hen  an  ac- 
cident brought  about  wbat  he  had  hesitated  to  undertake. 
Some  Cobsacka  made  a predatory'  irruption  into  the  ('rinieii, 
and  De  Tolt,  who  hnd  oecn  Rccri*dited  by  ('hoiseul  to  the 
khan,  induced  him  to  make  reprisals.  This  letl  to  a formal 
declaration  of  war  agiuiut  Russia  by  the  sultan,  on  the 
'MHh  ot  October. 
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V^rgennes's  despatch  containinir  the  intelligence  of  thii 
event  croaHed  on  the  way  by  courier  who  brought 
his  recall.  He  carried  back  with  him  to  Paris  the  money 
sent  to  bribe  the  Divan  to  undertake  a war,  into  which  cir- 
cmmtanccs  had  precipitated  them  unbought.  The  Duke 
de  Choiscul  a.ssiffned  the  marriage  which  Vergennes  had 
contracted  with  the  widow  of  a surgeon  of  Pern  aa  the 
reason  for  recalling  him.  Vergennes's  recall  was  much  re- 
gretted by  the  FVcnch  residents  at  Pera»  who  presented  him 
with  a gold>hiite<l  sword  (une  epee  d‘or)  on  the  occasion. 
On  his  return  to  France  he  took  up  his  abode  on  a property 
he  possessed  in  Burgundy,  and  remained  m retirement 
until  the  fall  of  the  Duke  uc  Choiseul. 

La  Vrilli^re,  who  held  the  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs  for 
a shoit  time  after  Choiseurs  retirement,  sent  Vergennes  to 
Sweden,  allowing  him  to  draw  up  his  own  instructions. 
He  remained  at  that  court  till  the  death  of  Louis  XV.  It 
was  during  lus  residence  that  Gu»4avus  III.  accomplished 
the  revolution  which  converted  Sweden  into  an  aosolute 
monarchy.  Gustavus  had  made  the  French  minister  the 
confidant  of  his  designs,  and  the  miitister  im]>arted  them 
to  his  own  court,  but  represented  them  as  romantic  visions. 
Tlie  cabinet  of  Versailles  however  directed  liim  to  assist 
the  king  of  Sweden  with  money;  and  when  Gustaxis 
carried  his  schemes  into  cfl'ect,  the  credit  of  direct- 
ing him  was  attributed  at  Versailles  to  Vergennes, 
who  was  as  a rcw'ard  enrolled  among  the  noblesse  de 
l’4p6e. 

On  the  accession  of  Louis  XVI.  (July,  1774),  Vergennes 
was  made  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  lie  remained  minis- 
ter  till  his  death,  in  17t^,  having  held  along  w ith  the  port- 
folio of  his  department  that  of  president  of  the  Council  of 
nuance  during  the  la^t  few  years  of  his  life.  The  leading 
achievements  of  his  ministry  were  as  follows:— In  May, 
1777.  he  concluded  a treaty  with  the  Swiss  cantons  in  lieu 
of  the  separate  treaties  wnich  it  had  been  customary  to 
enter  into  with  each.  On  the  Uth  of  February',  1778,  he 
signed  the  treaty  of  alliance  with  tlie  Vnitetl  States  of 
North  America.  He  contributed  materially  towards  the 
establishment  of  the  armed  neutrality  of  the  northern 
maritime  powers,  and  assisted  in  persuading  Spain  and 
Holland  to  commence  hostilities  against  Kngland.  And 
by  these  moans  ho  l>ccamc  an  instrument  in  brincing  about 
the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States 
by  the  mother-country  in  1783.  In  1779  he  obtained 
favourable  conditions  for  the  elector  of  Bavaria  from 
Joseph  II.;  and  in  17B5  he  persuaded  the  emperor  and 
Uie  United  Provinces  to  submit  their  differences  to  the 
arbitmlion  of  Ix)uis  XVI.  His  last  labour  was  the  negotia- 
tion of  a treaty  of  commerce  with  England  in  the  yeara 
1785  and  178G;  and  a similar  convenUon  with  Huosia  in 
17S7,  surviving  the  conclusion  of  the  latter  only  fourteen 
days.  He  died  on  the  13th  of  February',  1787.  after  having 
served  his  country  twenty-four  years  in  the  cajvacity  of 
anobasaador  and  thirteen  as  laimtter  of  state.  He  left  a 
large  fortune. 

As  a diplomatist,  Vergennes,  except  in  the  case  of  his 
Turkish  mission,  appears  to  have  received  credit  foraccom- 

f dishing  arrangements  which  in  some  ciues  had  Iveen 
nought  about  without  Iris  interference,  and  in  olhen 
against  his  wishes,  it  ought  however  to  be  mentioned  at 
the  same  time  that  the  course  he  wished  to  see  adopted 
in  the  case  of  Turkey  would  liave  been  the  most  prudent 
for  that  country,  and  that  had  Gustavus  111.  aeferred 
to  the  wishes  of  Vergennes,  he  would  have  acted  more 
in  consonance  with  the  dictates  of  justice  and  for  the 
permanent  advantage  of  his  country.  The  part  taken  by 
Vergennes  in  Utc  American  contest,  and  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  commercial  treaty  with  England,  is  equally  credit- 
able to  Iris  liberality,  and  to  the  soundness  of  his  economi- 
cal opinions.  Here  too  however,  as  in  his  diplomatic  mis- 
irions,  he  appears  rather  to  have  left  what  wai,  inevitable  to 
happen  of  itself,  than  to  have  exerted  himself  to  accom- 
plish what  lie  considered  desirable.  He  appears  to  have 
possessed  in  a high  degree  the  diplomatic  talent  of  look- 
ing wises  doing  nothing,  keeping  hts  own  secret,  and  taking 
credit  for  anv  good  that  was  done.  He  carried  diplomacy 
into  private  life,  and  was  always  on  his  guard  ; on  tnc  other 
hand,  he  was  of  an  affectionate  disposition,  extremely  fond 
of  children,  and  an  honest  man.  It  was  a thorougfi  con- 
viction of  the  integrity  of  Vergennes  that  made  Maurepa'j 
recommend  him  to  I>duis  XVI.  for  the  portfolio  of  fbreign 
alEaire ; and  it  was  the  king's  conviction  to  the  nnic  eff^t 


that  enabled  Vergennes  to  overcome  all  the  cabals  and 
intrigues  of  the  court. 

VERHE'YEN,  PHILIPPUS,  was  bom  atVerbrouck  in 
the  province  of  Waas,  in  1048.  His  father  was  an  himest 
agricultural  labourer,  who  gave  him  a homely  education, 
and  with  whom  he  worked  in  the  fields  till  he  was  22  years 
old.  At  this  time  the  pastor  of  the  parish,  discerning  in 
the  young  Verhey'en  the  marks  of  a superior  intellect,  un- 
dertook to  teach  him  I.atin  during  the  winter  vacations 
from  his  agricultural  work;  and  in  1G72  he  had  made 
such  progress  that  the  pastor  obtaine<l  for  him  adnrishion 
info  tne  Oullege  of  the  Iioly  Trinity  at  Louvain,  where,  at 
the  end  of  five  years'  study,  he  gained,  in  1C77,  the  highest 
place  in  the  gericrnl  examination  of  the  four  chief  colleges. 
After  thU  he  studied  theology  for  a short  time : but’  he 
vain  diverted  from  hi*  intention  of  entering  the  ecclesias- 
tical order  by  losing  his  leg,  in  consetpience  of  some  acute 
disea.se  which  rendered  amputation  nece.<>ary.  On  iris 
recovery'  from  the  ojveration,  Verheyen  applied  himself  to 
medicine.  In  1G81  he  received,  with  especial  marks  of 
honour,  his  licentiate's  degree : in  1689.  having  spent 
nearly  nil  the  interv’ening  time  in  Uic  study  of  anatomy 
and  nu'dicino  at  Louvain,  he  was  appointed  professor  ol 
anatomy  there ; and  in  1693  professor  of  surgt'ry  also : but 
he  did  not,  for  some  unknown  reason,  take  his  doctor's 
degree  till  1695.  He  became  by  study,  diligently  con- 
tinued to  the  end  of  his  life,  one  of  tlu*  most  eminent 
anatomical  teachers  of  his  lime,  and  his  books  were  very 
widely  read,  especially  his  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body. 
He  was  engaged  on  a large  work,  ‘ Dc  Tuenda  Vale- 
ludine.’  when  he  died  in  171U. 

Verheyen's  works  arc  as  follows  : 1,  ‘ .\natoiuiau  Cor- 
poris Humani,  Liber  primus,’  Louvain,  16tW,  4to. ; a short' 
compendium  of  anatomy  which  was  several  times  reprinted 
and  was  completed  after  his  death,  in  1710,  by  the  jiubli- 
cation  of  a ‘ Supplemeiitnm,  sen  Liber  secundus,' and  of 
many  additions  to  the  original  work.  Tlie  two  together,  in 
two  volnmi‘s4to.,  were  often  printed  ; as,  nf  Bniwels.  1710 
and  1^6;  Naples,  1717,1734;  Leipzig,  1731,  8tc.  They 
contain  no  important  anatomical  aiscoveries,  but  were 
goo<l  useful  books  at  the  time  oftheir  publication.  Tlie 
second  volume,  which  is  the  more  interesting  of  the  two, 
contains  many  analyses  of  animal  fluids,  and  accounts  of 
numerous  experiments  on  living  animals,  chiefly  having 
relation  to  development  and  respiration:  but  a great  part 
of  it  is  filled  by  the  author’s  portion  of  a controversy  with 
M^ry  in  defence  of  the  Harveian  doctrine  of  the  circula- 
, tion,  2,  • Dissertatii)  de  Thymo,’  lAiuvain.  ITtltt.  4!o. 

' .1,  ‘ Compendium  Thcoria?  practietp,’  Cologne.  1683,  8vo. 

' '^e  first  and  second  ports  alone  of  this  work  wore  pub- 
j lished.  They  treat  of  aflcclions  of  the  head  and  chest, 

I and  support  the  chemical  doctrines  of  Willis.  4,  ‘ Vera 
Historia  de  Sanguine  ex  Oculis,  Auribus,  Naribus,  &c.’ 
Louvain.  1708,  12nio.  (life,  prefixe<l  to  the  Anntomia, 
edition  of  Hruhsels.  1710:  HaHer.  Bibliothecer.) 

VERMANDUIS.  or  VERM.VNDAIS,  LK,  a province  in 
France,  formerly  included  in  the  military  government  of 
Picardie.  rPicanoix.]  Its  capital  was  St.  Quentin  [QTt»^- 
TiN,  St.],  the  Augusl.x  Veromanduonim  of  the  Romans. 
The  province  ivaa  the  territory  of  the  Veromandui,  a Belgic 
nation  of  some  importance,  from  whom  it  obtained  its 
name.  It  is  now*  included  in  the  departmentsof  Aisne  and 
Somme. 

The  province  eonstihited  in  the  middle  ages  a county, 
the  possessors  of  which  wi  re  among  the  most  poweriril 
nobles  of  France.  Tliey  were  a branch  of  the  ro>*al  Car- 
lovingiaii  family,  being  descended  from  Cljarletiiagne  by 
his  grandson  Hemard.  king  of  Italy.  Herbert  or  Hcribert 
the  Second,  count  of  Vermandois,  supported  his  brother-in- 
law  Robert  against  Charles  le  Simple  in  their  stnigglo  for 
the  crown  of  France  ; and  on  Rolji  rt's  death,  at  the  l)attle 
of  Soissons  (a.d.  923),  supported  Raoul  of  Bourgogne,  who 
wa.s  appointed  by  Robert’s  adherents  to  succeed  Irira. 
Hmliert  managed  by  treachery  to  soiic  Charles  soon  after. 
Having  quarrelled  with  Raoul,  H<^ribcrt  proft«&ed  an  in- 
tention ot  restoring  Charles;  but  having  made  up  his  dis- 
ute  with  Raoul,  he  retained  Charles  in  confinement  until 
is  death  (.K.n.  929).  After  this.  Raoul  and  Hi^ribert  quar- 
relled again  (a.d.  5)31),  and  hostilities  were  caniod  on  with 
various  Kuccess  until  a.d.  9:15,  when  a rccouciliation  took 

f'lace.  A new  war  broke  out  (a.d.  938 ; between  Hctibert  and 
Aiuis  d'Outre-Mer,  who  hail  siiccccdeil  Raoul,  and  lasted 
four  yeare  (a.d.  9^942).  Hilribert  died  soon  after  iU 
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close  (a.d.  &i3).  H&ribort  IV.  (a.d.  1077)  unit^  in  ri^ht 
of  hU  wife,  the  county  of  Valois  to  that  of  Vermandois, 
and  the  united  counties  came  into  the  hands  of  Huguea, 
son  of  Henri  I.  king  of  France,  and  one  of  the  principal 
leaders  of  the  first  crusade  (a.d.  lOtMi).  On  his  return 
from  the  East  he  took  part  in  a second  expedition,  hut  lost 
2U0,000  men  on  the  route,  and  with  difficulty  escaped  to 
Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  where  he  died  (a.d.  1101).  Both  he 
Valois  and  Lc  Vermandois  were  united  to  the  crown  by 
Philippe^Auguste  (a.d.  1215).  {^L'Art  de  virifier  la 
Dota. ) 

VEUMES.  Antient  naturalists  designated  by  this  name 
all  lower  animals  resembling  in  form  the  earthworm.' 
linnecus  adopted  it  as  the  title  of  a class,  including  all 
animals  whicn  he  could  not  arrange  under  the  Vertebrata 
and  Insects.  In  the  first  edition  of  the  ‘SystemaNatune,' 
he  divides  Vermes  into  four  orders: — 1st,  Uejitilia,  includ- 
ing the  intestinal  worms,  with  the  leech  and  eaiihworm ; 
2nd.  Z'K>phyitx,  composed  of  the  Chetopods,  the  naked  Mol- 
lusks,  Medusa}  and  Echinoderras  ; 3rd,  TV^/ucca,  composed 
of  Conchiferous  Mollusks  and  Ascidie;  and  4tli,  Litho- 
pAy/a,  containing  the  corals  and  corallinca.  In  the  nine  fol- 
lowing editions  he  replaced  the  name  lieptiha  by  that  of  In- 
tatina,  changed  ZoophyUi  for  Molhuca^  and  applied  the 
terra  Zoojthyta  to  the  animals  he  had  at  first  called  LUho~ 
phyla.  In  the  eleventh  edition  he  divides  the  class  Verma 
into  five  orders,  viz.  Intatina^  MoUuKti,  Testacea^  Lttha- 
phyla,  and  Zoophyta;  Lumbrieiu  and  Wrudo  being  placed 
in  the  first ; TerebeUn,  Aphrodite,  and  Nereit  in  the  second ; 
whilst  Sabflla  and  Scrpula  are  improperly  associated  with 
the  Uthophyta  on  account  of  their  hard  tubes. 

Id  the  12th  edition  the  yerma  of  Linnseus  arc  divided 
into  groups  and  genera  thus  :-~- 

I.  IXTESTINA. 

Simple,  naked  animals,  destitute  of  limbs. 

With  a lateral  pore. 

Genera: — Lumbricus,  Stpunculut^  Fatciola, 

With  no  lateral  pore. 

Genera: — Gordiiu,  Atcaris^  //irudo,  Myxine. 

II.  Mollusca. 

a.  • 

A mouth  aliove : fixing  itself  by  the  base. 

Genera : — Actinia,  Atcidia. 

0-  * 

An  anterior  mouth : the  body  pierced  with  a small 
lateral  foramen. 

Genera : — Limax,  Aply»ia,  Doris,  Tethis. 

7-  * 

An  anterior  mouth : body  surrounded  with  ten- 
tacles anteriorly. 

Genera : — Holothuria,  Tercbelfa. 

i.  • 

An  anterior  mouth : body  brachiated,  or  furnished 
with  arms. 

Genera;-— Sepia,  Clio,  Lernsea,  ScylUta. 

I.  • 

An  anterior  mouth  : body  pedaled,  or  furnished  with 
feet. 

Genera: — Aphrodita,  Xereis. 

* 

A central  mouth  below. 

Genera  '^Medusa,  Asterius,  Echinus. 

III.  Testacba. 

Multivalves, 

Genera CAifon,  Lepas,  Pholas, 

Bivalves:  tJonch®. 

Genera:— -.Vytr,.Sof<'«,  Tellina,Cardiutn,  Mactra,  Donax, 
Venus,  Spondylus,  Chama,Arca,OslrtayAnomia,Mylxlus, 
Pinna. 

« * * 

Univalves  with  a regulai-  spire : Cochlere. 

Genera;— .4rgomitt/rt,  Sautilus,  Omus,  Cypreea,  Bulla, 
Valuta,  Buccinum,  Sirombus,  Murex,  Truchus,  Turbo, 
IJelix,  Serita,  Haliotis. 

• « « • 

Vnivalves  without  a regular  spire. 

Genera ; — Patella,  Denialium,  Serpula,  Teredo,  Sabella. 


IV.  LirnoPHVTA. 

Genera:— TVArpora,  Madrepora,  Mtllepora,  Cellepora, 

V.  Zoophyta. 

• 

Fixed. 

Genera ; — Isis,  Gorgoma,  Alcyonium.Spongia,  Flustra, 
Tubulana,  Corallina,  Sertidaria,  Vorticella. 

* 

I.ocomotive. 

Genera:— //yrfru,  Pennatula,  Tteiiia,  Volvox,  Furia, 
Chaos. 

The  progit^  of  zoolog>*  soon  demanded  a reform  in  a 
class  so  constituted.  Pallas  led  the  way,  and  the  observa- 
tions of  O.  F.  Muller  and  Otho  Fabricius,  by  making  us 
I acquainted  with  numerous  species  of  true  marine  worms, 
greatly  conduced  to  its  rectification.  To  Cuvier  however 
we  are  indebted  for  the  first  clear  circumscription  of  the 
Vermes.  In  his  work  entitled  * Tableau  Elementaire  de 
THistoiru  Naturelle  cles  Animaux,’  published  in  1797*8,  he 
limited  the  term  to  the  animals  now  known  as  .-innelida 
and  Kniozo-t.  Atterwards,  on  discovering  red  blood  in  the 
j leech,  he  separated  thoae  groups,  and  I..amarck  in  1809, 

I adopting  the  views  of  Cuvier,  constituted  the  group  ol 
! Annelides  in  the  sense  it  is  now  generally  understood. 

I 'Hiey  are  however  nearly-allied  families,  and  there  exist 
j species  which  closely  lint  them  together.  The  distinction 
j founded  on  the  colour  of  the  blooa  has  been  abolished  by 
subsequent  researches,  Annclides  having  been  discovered 
I with  yellow  and  even  green  blood,  and  PUnarians  having 
! the  circulating  fluid  of  a red  colour. 

Tlie  history  of  the  now  obsolete  clan  of  Vermes  is  interest- 
ing to  the  philosophical  naturalist,  since  to  him  it  sym- 
bolises the  progress  of  zoological  science.  At  first,  with 
few  materiius  on  which  to  build  his  arrangement,  the 
zoologist  w-as  guided  solely  by  a vague  perception  of  an- 
alogy. Similarities  of  external  form  were  made  the  basis 
of  classification.  The  distinction  between  the  resemblance 
of  animals  adapted  for  existence  under  similar  conditions 
of  the  earth’s  surface  and  their  relations  to  each  other 
according  to  their  organization,  correspondent  with  their 
poalion  in  the  series,  could  not  be  expected  to  strike  the 
naturalist  when  his  data  were  as  yet  so  scanty.  But  as  the 
discovery  of  species,  the  observation  of  their  distribution 
I and  habits,  and  the  anatomical  investigation  of  their  struc- 
i turc  progressed,  a new  light  opened  on  his  mind,  and  he 
j learned  to  separate  forms  merely  analogous  and  to  com- 
j bine  such  as  hud  a true  affinity  of  structure  in  well-defined 
; divisions.  The  changes  in  the  divisions  of  his  class 
: Vermes  made  successively  by  Linnaeus  himself  indicated 
the  progresrion  of  his  views  towards  the  point  afterwards 
j reached  by  Cuvier  and  Lamarck : and  if  we  investigate 
I closely  the  ideas  by  which  he  appears  to  liave  been  in- 
! fiuenced  in  the  constniction  of  his  several  orders  of  I 'ennes, 
we  shall  find  hints  of  much  that  is  not  yet  fully  worked 
out.  The  analogy  subsisting  between  A’udibraneJiiata  and 
the  Annelida  U of  this  kind.  His  recognition  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Tunieata  lo  the  Testacea  was  also  a remark- 
able instance  of  tlie  prescient  sagacity  of  that  extraordinary 
man. 

VERMETUS.  [TirBrLTDRANCHIATA.] 

Mr.  J.  E.  Gray  makes  the  Vermetida  comprise  the 
genera  Vermetus,  Spiroglyphus,  Bivonia,  Vermtlia,  lia- 
tina,  Lementina,  and  Silupiaria. 

He  places  the  family  between  the  Valvatidte  and  the 
Vanicoroida,  the  latter  of  which  only  conssts  of  the  genus 
Vanicoro.  {i^nopsis  Mas.  Brit.,  1842.) 

VERMICELLI,  a dried  paste,  manufactured  chiefly  in 
Italy  in  the  form  of  smooth  round  slrings.  The  name  has 
been  given  to  it  on  account  of  its  worm-like  appearance, 
* vermicelli  ’ in  Italian  signifying  ‘ little  wormH,’ 

Maccaroni,  which  the  Italians  si>cll  Maccheroiii  or 
Maccherone  (a  word  of  doubtful  etymology),  b manufac- 
tured of  the  same  kind  of  jmste  as  vennicelli,  and  in  a 
similar  manner  i hut  it  is  rather  larger  in  diameter,  and  is 
hollow  like  the  tube  of  a tobacco-pipe. 

Fedelmi  b a kind  still  smaller  than  vermicelli. 

The  paste  is  made  of  wheat  stripped  of  the  husk,  and 
’ ground  roughly  into  a sort  of  grit.  Tlie  kind  of  wheat 
preferred  by  the  Italians  is  a small  hard-grained  species 
which  Uiey  now  cultivate  on  purpose,  but  which  they  for- 
merly imported  from  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea—*  grano 
di  Mar  Nero.’  The  ground  wheat  b mixed  mth-clear  soft 
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water,  and  mode  into  a paste  by  kneading  it  on  a 
block  with  & wtHwIen  lever  ten  or  twelve  feel  long.  'Fne 
»>horl  eu<l  of  the  lever  is  made  sufficiently  heavy  to  ti{^  the 
long  end,  on  vrhu-h  one  or  two  men  or  boys  get  astride, 
and  alternately  sitting  down  and  springing  up,  work  the 
paste  for  a long  time.  The  toughness  and  elasticity  of  the 
paste  reiailt  from  this  long  and  powerful  process  of  knead* 
ing.  Tlie  paste  is  next  forced  by  strong  pressure  through 
round  holes  in  the  bottom  of  a cylinder;  but,  to  form 
maccaroni,  a wire  extends  iVom  a bridge  in  the  upper  part 
(tf  the  cylinder  through  the  centre  of  each  of  the  largest 
holes,  and  the  jxaste,  being  forced  through  each  hole  around 
the  wire,  is  conscauently  hollow.  The  strings,  several 
feet  in  length,  whetiter  of  maccaroni,  vermicelli,  orfcdelini, 
having  been  tliorougiily  dried,  arc  ready  for  use. 

The  Italians  manufacture  the  paste  into  many  other 
forms ; into  tliin  flat  strips  like  ribbons,  into  thin  sheets 
like  j)aper,  into  round  balls,  and  into  beans  and  peas. 
The  Nt»|x>litaiis,  who  use  great  quantities  of  maccaroni 
as  their  favourite  food,  luvc  nothing  but  the  pure  paste  of 
wheat  a.ud  water,  but  the  Genoese  mix  sanron  with  it, 
which  gives  it  a yellow  tinge.  Tlic  French,  who  also 
mamifaclurc  a good  deal  of  it,  frequently  season  the  paste 
with  various  condiments. 

By  the  late  tarifT  the  duty  on  vermicelli  and  maccaroni 
wns  reduced  from  'Zi.  to  la.  a pound.  Tlic  average  quan- 
tity imported  yearly  under  the  old  duty  was  about 
30i),0(U)  lbs.,  the  amount  of  duty  obtained  annually  being 
from  2000/.  to  3000/. 

{Penny  Magmine^  No.  87 ; Z)/c/ro/imi»’re  7ffcA«o/t>- 

VEHMICULITE.  This  is  described  by  Dr.  Thomson  as 
composed  of  micaceous-looking  plates  cemented  together 
by  a whitish  matter.  Lustre  soapy.  Feel  greasy.  Sec* 
Ulc.  Hardness  1.  Speciftc  gravity  2'5252. 

When  heated  nearly  to  rednesu  it  projects  out  with  a 
vermicular  motion,  as  if  it  were  a mass  of  small  wortiu : 
hence  the  name.  By  ignition  it  becomes  of  a silvery 
a.spcct,  with  a shade  of  or  yellow. 

Infusible  per  te  before  the  blow-pipe.  With  carbonate 
of  soda  in  the  reducing  flame  gives  a greenish,  in  the  oxi- 
duing  flame  an  amethyst-coloured  glass. 

Dr.  'niomson's  analysis  gave — 


Silica  .... 

. 49  080 

Magnesia  . . 

. 16964 

Peroxide  of  iron  . 

. 16120 

Alumina 

. 7-2W) 

Water  .... 

. 10  276 

Manganese  . • 

. a trace 

99-720 

VERMI'LIA,  Lamarck's  name  for  a genus  of  ^ierpulid/ti 
[Tt’HtcoL.s],  composed  of  species  of  ^rputa  which  are 
attached  by  the  w^le  length  of  the  stiell,  such  a^  Hcrpula 


VeralUa  inr)u«4n. 

{Vermitia)  triqueira,  the  shell  of  which  is  repent  and 
flexuouB,  with  a simple  dorsal  carination  ; there  is  a variety 
with  a red  line  on  each  side  of  Uie  carination. 

Locality. — European  and  Mediterranean  seas,  on  stones, 
ahcDs,  and  other  submerged  marine  bodies. 

VBRMILIO.V.  [Mercury.] 

VERMLAND.  P 391.] 

VERMONT,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North  America, 
is  situated  between  42*  44'  and  do®  N.  )at„  and  between 
P.  C.,  No.  1W9. 


71^  StF  and  73“  28^  W.  long.  It  is  about  80  miles  distant 
from  the  Atlantic,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  New 
Hampshire  and  Maine.  Its  northern  boundary  runs  along 
45®  N.  lat.,  by  which  parallel  it  in  separated  from  Lower 
Canada:  this  line  is  about  DO  miles  long.  F.ast  of  Ver- 
mont is  New  Hampshire,  which  is  divided  from  it  by  the 
course  of  the  river  Connecticut  in  all  its  extent,  a space 
of  170  miles,  following  the  bends  of  the  river.  South  ol 
V^ermontlies  Massachusetts,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
a straight  line  44  miles  long.  New-  York  js  west  of 
Vermont.  The  boundary-line  between  these  two  states 
south  of  Lake  Austin  nins  along  73®  I.V,  for  about  45 
miles,  and  farther  north  tluxmgh  the  lake  and  along  the 
course  of  the  river  Poulleney  to  its  emimuchurc  in  Lake 
Champlain,  a distance  of  43  miles.  'I'he  last-mentioned 
lake  constitutes  the  remainder  of  the  boundar)’-line  between 
the  two  Mtates  as  far  north  as  45®  N.  lat.,  or  for  about  KK) 
miles.  The  lengtii  of  this  state  (Voin  south  to  north  is 
157  miles,  and  its  breadth  varies,  increasing  as  we  proceed 
to  the  noith.  In  tlie  southern  part  it  in  not  more  than 
30  miles  wide,  but  near  the  boundary  of  Canaila  it  is  00 
miles.  The  mean  width  is  about  62  mites : this  gives  a 
surface  of  6734  square  miles,  which  agrees  toU’rabTy  well 
with  the  most  recent  estimate,  according  to  which  its  area 
is  stated  to  be  9H00  square  miles.  It  is  the  largest  of  thn 
New  England  states,  with  the  exception  of  Maine,  and 
may  be  comparctl  in  extent  with  that  portion  of  England 
which  lies  north  of  a line  drawn  from  the  town  of  Lan- 
caster to  the  inncrmo.st  recess  of  the  Humber. 

Surface  and  Soil. — Vermont  constitules  a part  of  that 
irregular  mountain-region  which  extends  over  the  greater 
part  of  that  portion  of  the  United  States  which  lies  ea.st  of 
the  River  Hudson,  and  of  Lake  Champlain.  The  surface 
is  very'  uneven,  and  even  mountainoua.  A range  of 
mountains  traverses  the  country  from  south  to  north,  called 
tlie  Green  Mountains : this  range  is  sometimes  con- 
sidered a continuation  of  the  Taghlianic  Mountains,  wliich 
farther  south  form  the  boundary  between  Massachusetts 
and  New  York,  and  extend  nearly  to  the  shores  of 
Long  Island  5>ound ; but  according  to  the  most  recent 
maps  the  two  ranges  are  divided  by  a depresuon  of  several 
miles,  in  which  the  boundary-line  between  MossachusetU 
and  Vermont  lies.  From  this  depression  the  Green 
Mountains  rise  at  a short  distance  east  of  ^nnington,  and 
form  one  continuoin*  ridge  running  from  south  to  north 
about  75  miles,  to  near  44®  N.  lat.  Their  width  in  theso 
parts  varies  between  8 and  10  miles.  The  slopes  aro 
rather  gentle,  but  more  so  on  the  cast  Uian  on  the  west, 
where  in  many  places  they  arc  sleep.  In  general  they  do 
not  rise  to  more  Itian  2<KM  or  25U0  feet  above  the  sea, 
on  a base  which  on  the  west  may  be  300  and  on  the  cast 
5(JU  feet  above  the  sea.  Tlic  highest  summit  is  Killington 
Peak,  wiiidi  is  south  of  the  road  leading  from  Windsor 
on  the  Connecticut  river  to  Rutland,  ai^  rises  to  3378 
feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  summits  of  the  mountains 
are  rocky,  and  only  covered  with  a spongy  green  moss, 
from  which  circumstance  it  is  supposed  the  name  of  the 
range  is  derived.  The  sides  are  covered  with  forests  of 
evergreen-trees,  cs]H’cia)ly  jiine,  spruce,  and  hemlock, 
which  near  the  base  of  the  mountains  attain  large  dimen- 
sions, but  towards  Uieir  summits  arc  only  from  two  to 
three  feet  in  height,  and  their  branches  are  so  closely  in- 
terwoven as  to  form  an  impenetrable  thicket.  No  part 
of  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  is  under  cultivation,  and 
onjy  a few  tracts  are  used  as  pasture-ground. 

The  country  surroundiiig  the  Green  Mountains  on  the 
south  is  of  indUTersnt  quality.  The  soil  is  chiefly  stony 
and  gravelly,  but  ns  it  is  well  drained,  it  is  used  as  pasture- 
ground,  especially  for  sheep.  The  greater  part  is  still 
covered  with  beech,  sugar,  maple,  elm,  oak,  button- 
wood,  bass-wood,  asli,  and  birch : a number  of  swine  ire 
fed  in  Uiese  forests.  In  proceeding  northward  the  country 
improves.  The  soil  is  less  stoiw  and  contains  a larger 
proportion  of  loam  or  clay.  The  cultivated  tracts  are 
more  numerous  and  extensive,  and  the  crops  more  abun- 
dant, especially  along  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut  river, 
where  some  very  fertile  tracts  occur.  In  these  parts  a 
solitary  summit,  Mount  AsouUiey,  rises,  near  the  town  of 
Windsor,  to  3320  feet  alwve  the  sca-luvel. 

Near  44®  N.  lat.  tlie  mountain-region  s]weads  farther 
east  and  west,  so  that  in  the  parallel  of  Montpelier  (44*  1(F 
N.  lat.)  it  is  20  miles  wide,  and  between  Richmond  and 
Danville  about  40  miles,  occupying  more  than  half  the 
Vot.  XXVL— 2 M 
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widih  of  the  country,  notvscen  44*  and  44®  3CK  the 
rii(rt>rent  ridges  do  not  appear  to  lie  in  the  direction  of  the 
clinm  ; some  of  thorn  he  south-ivest  and  north-caat,  and 
others  in  ottier  directions.  Tt\ese  ridges  are  also  broken 
by  watercourses,  ‘flie  roost  eastern  ridge  is  the  lowest, 
liut  is  not  broken,  and  it  forms  the  watershed  between  the 
hasin  of  tl'e  Connecticut  river  and  the  streams  which 
run  eastward  into  Lake  Champlain.  In  the  ridges  which 
traverse  the  interior  of  this  mountain-tract  are  the  higheid 
summits  of  the  Green  Mountains.  Cramers  Hump,  west 
of  Moutpclier  and  south  of  the  river  Onion,  is  .KitKt  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  and  Mount  Mansfield,  north  of  Mont- 
jHfher,  UtMK)  foot.  Tliis  mountain-region  is  ]>erh8))8  the 
most  fertile  portion  of  Vermont.  Though  the  mountaina 
tlamselves  uo  not  differ  in  their  natural  qualities  from  the 
range  farther  south,  and  are  not  fit  for  cultivation  on 
account  of  the  steepness  of  their  slopes,  tlwy  occupy  only 
the  smaller  paK  of  the  tract,  perhaps  not  more  than  one- 
fourth.  Between  them  are  valleys  of  considerable  extent, 
wliich  are  very  fertile,  as  the  lower  part  is  ftlled  up  by 
earthy  particles  brought  down  from  tno  adjacent  moun-  | 
tains  by  the  rivers  and  torrents,  and  containing  a large  i 
proportion  of  mould.  Though  these  valleys  are  probably 
mure  Uian  500  feet  alwve  the  tea-level,  ^eir  climate  is 
favourable  to  cultivation,  as  they  are  enclosed  by  ridges 
rising  from  lOOO  to  20U0  feet  above  them,  and  shelter- 
ing them  against  the  coki  northern  and  north-we.item 
winds.  The  lower  part  of  tho  mountains  is  covered  with 
large  trees,  liom  wliich  great  quantities  of  pearlaslies  are 
obtained. 

North  of  4-1®  40Mhe  mountain-region  narrows  to  about 
20  miles,  and  its  udes  are  enclosed  by  two  uninterrupted 
ridges,  of  which  the  western,  occupying  about  the  middle 
of  the  state,  runs  nearly  due  north,  extending  along  the 
we>tem  banks  of  I.Ake  Memphnunagog  into  Canada, 
where  it  terminates  on  the  great  Canadian  Plain,  not  far 
from  Uie  banks  of  the  St.  Francis  river,  about  45*  25^ 
N.  lat.  The  eastern  ridge  runs  north  by  east,  from  10  to 
5 miles  from  the  banks  of  the  ('onnecticut  river,  and 
enters  Caitada  near  the  sources  of  that  river,  whence  it 
turns  to  the  north-east,  and  forms  the  boundary-Hne 
between  New  Hamp^liiro  and  Maine  on  one  side,  and 
Canada  on  the  other  side,  until  it  reach«'s  the  sources  of 
the  St.  John  river  of  New  RrunKvvick.  Both  ridges 
appear  tn  attain  an  elevation  of  2000  to  2500  feet  above 
the  sea-level.  The  tract  enclosed  by  fJu^se  two  ridge*  is 
much  inferior  to  the  region  farther  south.  The  valk'ys  arc 
rather  narrow  and  contain  only  a comparatively  small 
portion  of  cultivable  land,  but  as  the  hills  are  not  very' 
sleep  nor  elevated,  they  are  covered  with  tall  forest -trees, 
and  afford  good  pasture  in  most  places.  Tlie  tract  of 
country  which  lies  between  the  ea.steni-ridge  and  the 
Connecticut  river  is  very  hilly  and  broken,  and  is  certainly 
the  least  fertile  part  of  t^e  state.  It*  elevation  above  the 
sea-level  can  hardly  be  less  than  1000  feet,  and  it  has  a 
bad  climate  and  a poor  soil,  consisting  mostly  of  rocks  and 
coarse  gravel. 

The  most  level  part  of  Vermont  is  that  which  lies  on 
the  banks  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  may  be  called  a plain, 
though  tho  surface  is  bix>ken  hy  numerous  watercourses, 
which  however  do  not  fink  much  belo^v  the  common 
level.  Near  the  banks  of  the  lake  are  some  tracts,  which 
are  very  little  above  the  water*  of  the  lake,  and  are 
sw'ampy.  At  the  back  of  them  the  country  rise*  gradually 
to  the  base  of  tlie  mountain-region,  and  oecomes  hilly  in 
approaching  it,  but  the  hills  have  such  gentle  slopes  as  to 
admit  of  cultivation  almost  everr^vhere.  At  the  ba<w  of 
the  mountain*  the  general  elevation  of  this  tract  probably 
does  not  exceed  300  feet  above  the  sea-level,  whilst  near 
the  backs  of  the  lake  it  sinks  to  100  feet.  This  plain  is 
about  loo  miles  long,  and  in  it.s  southern  dwtricts  less 
thin  10  mile*  wide,  but  twards  the  north  it  widens  to  ,30 
miles.  The  soil  varies  greatly,  consisting  in  many  places 
of  coaive  gravel,  while  at  others  it  contains  much'  elnv  or 
loom,  but  a large  portion  of  it  is  productive.  It  enjovs 
also  the  advantage  of  an  ea.«y  means  of  exporting  its 
produce  by  the  lake  and  the  'Sorel  river,  by  which  way 
it  is  sent  to  Montreal  in  Canada. 

I^ku  and  Hirer f. — More  than  two-thinls  of  the  drainage 
of  Vermont  rtms  into  Lake  (’hamplain.  which  is  navigulije 
by  large  vessel*.  [Champi..uv.  vol.  \-i.,  p.  479.]  Tlic 
largest  rivers  falling  into  that  lake  are  Otter  creek.  Onion 
nver,  Lamoile  river,  and  Miisisqni  river,  of  which  how- 


ever only  the  first  and  last  are  navigable  and  navinted. 
Otter  creek  rises  on  the  western  declivity  of  the  Green 
Mountains,  near  43®  1.V  N.  lat.,  and  runs  north  by  west, 
nearly  parallel  to  lake  Champlain,  draining  the  southern 
part  of  the  fertile  plain  on  the  ea*t  of  the  lake.  Its  course 
probably  exceed*  70  miles,  and  vessels  may  ascend  it  to 
V'ergennes,  about  eight  miles  from  it*  mouth,  where  tho 
first  falls  occur.  Other  fall*  are  met  with  at  Middlebuiy, 
Pittsford,  and  Rutland,  but  the  distances  between  them 
are  narigated  by  ri%er-l>oat*.  Onion  and  I.amoi)e  rivers 
originate  in  tlu‘  mountain-region  of  the  centre ; and  as  they 
descend  from  a high  level  and  have  only  a short  course, 
their  current  is  very  rapid  and  IVequently  interrupted  by 
falls,  BO  that  no  part  of  tnero  is  navi^blc.  Missisqui  river 
rises  in  Canada,  and  at  first  floivs  southward,  parallel  to 
Lake  Memphramagog.  In  approaching  Vermont  it  turns 
westward,  but  soon  afterwards  enter*  that  state  by  a south- 
western course.  At  Sheldon,  about  10  miles  from  it* 
mouth,  it  become*  navigable  for  river-boats,  and  falls  into 
Miasisqui  Bay,  the  north-eastern  arm  of  Lake  Champlain, 
which  » about  15  mile*  long  and  3 wide,  and  in  it.*  whole 
extent  navigable  fur  such  vessels  as  are  commonlv  used 
on  the  lake.  Tlic  northern  portion  of  Missisqui  Bay  is 
within  Lower  Canada. 

A few  small  rivers  which  drain  the  northern  di.4rict  of 
the  mountain-rt’glon  fall  into  Lake  Memphramagog,  of 
which  about  one-fidh  part  lie*  within  Vermont.  This 
lake  has  a curved  form : it  is  nearly  30  miles  long,  but  in 
no  part  exceed*  two  miles  in  width.  It  is  surrounded 
by  mountains  covered  with  forc«t-trecs,  and  it  discharges 
its  waters  into  the  St.  Frands  river  of  Canada  by  a chan- 
nel which  is  called  Magog.  This  river  runs  about  25 
miles,  and  enlarges  about  tlie  middle  of  its  courae  into  a 
small  lake  called  Scaswaninenus,  but  otherwise  its  ruiirse 
is  interrupted  by  numerous  faBs  and  rapid*.  Lake  Mem- 
phramagog  contains  several  kinds  of  fish,  especially 
salmon-trout. 

The  Connecticut  river,  which  runs  between  Vermont 
and  New  Hampshire  for  alKHit  170  miles,  i*  not  navigable 
in  the  upper  part  of  if*  course,  where  it  presents  a conti- 
nual succession  of  rapids  and  cataracts,  llie  last  of  these 
cataracts,  which  entirely  prevent  navigation,  are  the 
Barnet  Falls,  which  occur  near  4-t®  LV,  Farther  down 
there  arc  several  small  falls  and  rapids;  but  from  Haver- 
hill (+1®  N.  lat.)  downwards  the  river  is  navijifable  for 
boats,  at  least  in  certain  *ea*on«.  All  the  rivets  falling 
into  the  Connecticut  from  tho  Green  Mountains  are  small, 
and  none  of  them  navigable. 

C/iiw«i/<r.-“Vermont  i*  distinguished  by  the  severity  of 
its  winter,  which  i*  beyond  what  could  be  expected  from 
either  latitude  or  elevation,  ami  must  be  attributed  to  the 
northern  and  north-west  winds  whieli  prevail  in  that 
season,  and  which  before  reaching  this  state  pa.ss  over  the 
wide  plain  of  Canatla,  where  their  force  is  not  broken  nor 
their  intensity  moderated  by  any  range  of  hills,  liie 
winter  continues  almost  without  interruption  from  the  10th 
of  December  to  the  lieginning  of  April.  Tlic  fnwt  is  very 
intense,  and  the  tlierraometcr  sometimes  descends  as  low 
a.*  27"  below  rcrt>.  Tlie  ice  on  the  lakes  ami  rivers,  except 
where  the  rivers  have  rapid*  or  cataracts,  will  bear  heavy 
loatls.  At  the  same  time  a considerable  quantity  of  snow 
falls.  Tho  spring  last*  only  about  six  weeks,  from  the 
middle  of  April  to  the  end  of  May,  and  the  weather  is  then 
mild  nnd  pleasant,  with  frequent  showers.  In  summer, 
from  June  to  August,  both  months  included,  rain  is  s<-arce, 
except  when  brought  on  by  thunderstorms,  which  arc 
rather  frequent.  In  thi*  season  the  heat  in  the  middle  of 
the  dav  la  oppressive,  as  the  thermometer  generally 
rises  above  ?5*r,  and  sometimes  even  to  iM®,  but  the 
evenings  and  nights  arc  cool  and  plea.sant.  nie  most 
plensant  *ca.*on  here,  m generally  in  the  temperate  zone, 
IS  from  the  Ix-ginning  of  September  to  the  middle  of 
October,  the  heat  being  then  moderate,  and  the  air  dry, 
elastic,  and  invigorating.  About  the  middle  of  October  a 
change  take*  place : the  rain*  l>egia  to  set  in,  and  arc 
accompanied  frequently  with  wind  aixd  snow:  tlus  un- 
pleasant weather  continue*  until  the  frost  sets  in  j)«rma- 
nently.  The  mean  annual  temperature  i*  43^®,  which  is 
only  between  two  and  three  degrees  higher  than  that  of 
Trondhicm  fM®  N.  lat.).  but  agrees  pretty  well  with  that 
of  Ka*an  (55®  N.  lat.).  The  obsen'atiuns  from  which  these 
re.iulls  are  drawn  were  made  at  Wiialsor  (43®  3«'  N.  lat.). 

.4nimaU. — It  does  not  appear  that  the  puma,  which  is 
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found  in  the  Eittex  Mountains  of  New  York,  occurs  in  the 
Green  Mountains.  Tliere  arc  bears,  black  cats,  wild>cats, 
deer,  red,  grey,  cross,  and  black  foxes,  hares,  martins,  , 
ermines,  porcupines,  rabbits,  racoons,  skunks,  several  kinds 
of  snuirrels,  weasels,  and  wolves.  In  the  rivers  and  lakes 
are  beavers,  minks,  mnsk-rats,  and  otters.  But  all  these 
animals  have  diminished  during  the  present  century  owin? 
to  the  increase  of  population,  and  some  of  them  arc  nearly 
extinct.  I^udi  is  plentiful,  especially  in  the  lakes  Cham* 
plain  and  Mempnramago^.  and  abundance  of  salmon 
annually  ascends  the  Connecticut  river  and  comes  into 
l4tke  Cbanrplain. 

Afinerah. — Iron-ore  is  abundant  along  the  western  base 
of  the  (rreen  Movintains,  and  between  them  and  Lake 
(■'hamplain.  At  several  places  it  is  worked,  bitt  not  on  a 
large  scale.  Sulphate  of  iron  is  abundant,  and  copperas  is 
manufactnred  to  some  extent.  There  occur  also  ores  of 
lead,  copjKT,  zinc,  and  manganese,  but  they  have  not  yet 
been  turned  to  any  advantage.  Marble  of  various  kinds 
and  colours  occurs  on  the  banks  of  OttiT  creek,  and  is 
worked  at  Middlebnry  and  some  other  places.  'Fliere  in 
also  soap-stone,  ulate,  marl,  rock  fit  for  millstones,  and 
some  other  iisefnl  minerals. 

(Williams’s  Nnlural  atid  Ciril  History  of  V’ermrmt ; 
Darby’s  Virwofthe  United  Stntn.') 

Le^xlature  and  Governmmt. — The  legislature  of  Ver- 
mont consists  of  a senate  and  house  of  representatives. 
The  senate  wa.s  not  established  till  1830.  .senators 

are  30,  and  are  freemen,  at  least  :ttl  years  of  age.  elected 
annually,  each  county  being  entitled  to  nt  ha.st  one, 
and  the  rest  being  ap|>ortioned  accoi^ing  to  population. 
The  house  of  repre-sentatives  consists  oi  230  members, 
who  are  elected  annually  b^  the  townships.  Tlie  pay  of 
the  members  of  each  house  is  a dollar  and  a half  per  day 
during  the  sitting  of  the  legislature.  The  two  houses  have 
like  powers  in  all  aet.s  of  Icgisl^ion. 

The  governor  is  chosen  annually  by  the  people.  His 
salat}’ U 1 l.'V)  dollars.  The  lieutenant-governor  Ls  presi- 
dent of  the  senate.  He  is  also  elected  annually,  and 
receives  four  dollars  a day  while  presiding  in  the  senate. 

Vermont  returns  five  members  to  the  house  of  repre- 
Hcntativck  of  the  Congress. 

Courts  uf  Late. — ^Tlie  chief  legal  establishments  are  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  Court  of  Clmnceiy,  ami  the  (‘oimty  or 
('ireuit  Courts  Sic.  'Hie  Supreme  Court  is  a court  for  the 
aettJement  of  quealions  of  law,  petitions,  and  otlier  matters 
not  submiUed  to  a jur)*.  ’Tliis  court,  which  sits  once  a year 
in  each  county,  consists  of  a chief-justice  and  four  ns«i)>tant 
judges,  each  having  a salary  of  l37u  dollars  a year.  Tlie 
( ’iHirt  of  Chancery  sits  twice  annually  in  each  couuly.^  Each 
judge  uf  the  Supreme  Court  is  chancellor  of  a circuit.  An 
appeal  Hes  from  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  the  Supreme 
( -'uuit.  Tlic  County  Courts  have  five  circuits, and  sit  twice 
a rear  in  each  county^.  Each  County  Court  U cumpi>t»ed 
of  one  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  two  assiafant  judges 
for  eucii  cminlv,  and  justices  of  the  peace,  all  of  whom  are 
chosen  ommally  by  the  legislature.  Eich  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Coiut  U ex  ^cto  chief  ju.sticc  of  the  county 
courts  of  his.  circuit.  Ine  County  Courts  have  exclusive 
juriadiction  in  all  case.4  submitted  to  a jury.  In  i|uestions 
of  property  the  value  generally  exceeds  lU)  duUars,  !>ut  is 
less  in  some  coses.  The  pumsliment  uf  death  is  inflicted 
in  cases  of  murder,  the  taking  away  of  life  by  arson,  faliie- 
swc^aring.  See.  In  cases  not  capital  the  court  may  impose 
ti  fine,  but  the  punislimeut  generally  is  confinement  with 
hard  labour.  The  asMsUuit  judges  have  no  salaries  but 
are  paid  by  fees.  There  are  also  District  Courts,  in  whicii 
smajler  causes  are  decided  byjusticcsof  peace.  Tlicstatc- 
prisun,  which  was  eBtablislie^  m I8UK,  is  at  Windsor. 

/■ifiuaiiton^  4^. — Tlie  common  or  district  sclwols  in 
Vermont  are  supported  by  a tax  levied  under  a general 
law  of  the  state,  and  also  by  district  taxes.  De'i-ides  the 
common  schools,  tlwre  arc  about  20  incorponileil  aca- 
demies, with  about  40  students  each.  There  aru  three 
universities.  Vermont  Uiuvc^ly  hail  in  18-12  six  in- 
structoim  2'U  alumni,  l6l  students,  and  a library  witii 
02iXt  volumes.  [Buru.ngton.]  Middleburg  I'nivcrsity, 
tounded  in  ISOU.  hatl  six  instructurs.  alumni,  53 
students,  and  a library  with  7054  volumes.  Norwich 
University,  established  in  1K34  by  tlie  Uuiversalists,  hod 
seven  inslructon  and  40  students. 

Tile  Vi'iinont  Acailemy  of  Medicine  at  Cwrtlelon,  founded 
in  1818,  had  in  1842  aix  professons  70  students  (under- 


gradtiaies^  and  514  who  had  graduated.  Vermont  Medi  ■ 
cal  School,  at  Woodstock,  founded  in  \S9o,  had  five  pro- 
femors,  76  students,  and  166  graduates. 

In  1840  there  were  27  newspapers  published  in 
Vermont — I at  Bellows  Falls,  I at  Bennington,  2 at  Bral- 
tleborough,  2 at  Brandon,  2 at  Burlington,  1 at  Chelsea, 
1 at  Danville,  2 at  Johnson,  2 at  Middleburg,  4 at  Mont- 
peher,  1 at  Rutland,  2 at  til.  Albans,  1 at  St.  Johnsburg, 
1 at  Vergennet,  2 at  Windsor,  and  2 at  Woodstock.  Two 
of  these  were  daily,  the  rest  weekly. 

A/^n'euiturai  Produce. — In  1840  Vermont  prodneed 
466,800  bushels  of  wheat,  54,781  bushels  of  barley.  2,2222*84 
bushels  of  oats,  230,963  bushels  of  rye,  22R.41U  bushels  of 
buckwheat,  1,110,678  bushels  of  Indian  com,  8,860,751 
bushels  of  potatoes,  836.739  tons  of  hay,  20^  tons  of  fiax, 
4,647,934  Um.  of  maple  sugar,  48. 137  lbs.  of  hope,  4C60  lbs. 
of  wax,  586  lbs.  of  tobacco,  4286  lbs.  of  silk  cocoons.  The 
produce  of  the  dairy  was  valued  at  2.(XW.7^i7  dollars  ; the 
produce  of  the  orchard  at  213,944  dollars  ; the  produce  of 
the  market-gardens  at  1C, ’276  dollai^;  the  ]>rodnce  of  nur- 
series and  flower-garrlens  at  56tX)  dollars.  The  lumber 
produced  was  valued  at  33C.!)39  dollars,  and  71Hy  tons  of 
pot  and  pearl  ashes  were  made. 

The  live  stock  in  1840  consisted  of  02,402  horses  and 
mules,  384.341  cattle,  1,<}S1,819  shorp,  a w,800  swine.  The 
tpiantity  of  wool  produced  was  3,609,23.6  lbs.  The  value 
of  the  poultry  of  all  kinds  wm  i'Stimated  at  131,578 
dollars. 

Mineral  Froituce. — In  1840  Vermont  produced  0743 
tons  of  cast-iron  and  66.6  toTis  of  bar-iron  from  26  forges. 
Of  other  metals  the  estimated  value  was  70,600  dollars. 
Of  granite  and  marble  the  estimated  value  was  33.866 
dollars. 

M'inv/aciures.-~\x\  1840  there  were  91  woollen  manu- 
factures, which  produced  goods  worth  1.331,963  dollars. 
The  cotton  manufactories  were  rmly  seven,  wiiich  em- 
ployed 2(52  persons.  Only  Xi  men  were  cmplm-ed  in 
making  hartlware.  There  were  2^i!J  fulling-mills,  261 
tanneries,  17  paper  manufactories,  312  grist-mills,  lORl 
saw-mills,  Tnc  total  capital  invested  in  manirfactures 
was  estimated  nt  4.326,440  dollars. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  (all  hy  American  vessels) 
in  1840-H  was  246,739  dollars;  the  valne  of  the  exports 
was  264,000  dollars,  domestic  produce,  and  13.982  dollars, 
foreign  produce,  the  total  amount  of  exports  being  277,982 
dollars. 

Banks,  eftr. — At  the  end  of  1836  there  were  19  banks  in 
Vermont,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  1,:UM,630  dollars. 
In  18:15  there  were  3 fire-insurance  companies. 

Army. — The  militia  consists  of  27  regiments  of  infantrj'. 
To  each  regiment  is  attached  a company  of  artiller)',  one 
of  riflemen,  ono  of  light  infantry,  and  in  some  cases  one  of 
dragoons.  Tlie  ^gregate  militia  force,  includitig  officers, 
is  27,’»30  men.  'Dji' governor  U captain -gcncraL^od  tho 
lieuleuant-governor  is  licutcnaot-gcneral. 

Catuds,  »fr. — ^Tlsere  are  are  oiuy  three  small  cannU  in 
Vennont.  Mniitc-river  Falls,  half  a mile  ; Bellows  Fall?, 
one-sixth  of  a mile  ; and  Watcrcjueenliy,  four-tenths  of  a 
mile.  In  1835  four  nvilroad  comjmnics  were  incorpo- 
mted.  At  tlic  end  of  1830  some  movements  had  been 
made  in  surveying,  but  none  of  lire  roads  h.’vd  been  com- 
menced, and  lumc  of  them  appear  to  be  yet  opened.  Tlie 
total  length  of  po.4-roads  in  tlie  stato  is  2520  miles. 

Pupulalion. — Tlic  population  of  Vennont  in  1790  was 
85,539;  m 1800,  1.H463;  in  I8l0.  217,713;  in  1S20, 
236, 70*1 ; in  IKK),  2so,6.-i2;  in  1840,  291,948.  consisting  of 
291,218  white  freemen  and  7iK)  coloured  freemen.  There 
are  no  iriaves  in  the  state.  The  average  number  of  inlia- 
bitaiiU  to  a square  mile  in  1810  was  29.  In  density  of 
population  Vermont  is  the  lltii  in  proportion  to  the  other 
states. 

Vermont  has  no  state-debt. 

Political  Divisions  ami  Toic//f.— Vermont  is  divided 
into  13  counties— Addison,  fieniungtou,  Caledonia.  Chit- 
tendon.  K-ssex,  Fmnklin.  LamoUle,  Orange.  Orleans, 
Rutland,  Washington,  Windlnatn,  and  Windsor.  These 
are  subdivided  into  about  23U  townships,  or  * towns,'  as 
the  .iVmericans  call  them. 

There  is  no  large  town  in  tiie  state.  Montpelier,  the 
capital,  and  the  seat  of  the  legislature.  U in  44'’  17'  N.  lat., 
72”  W.  long,  it  is  beanUAiUy  situated  between  two 
green  and  lolly  hills,  in  a rich  plain,  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  river  Union  (or  the  Winowsky,  as  it  was  called  by  the 
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Indiaiw).  It  coiwisU  chioflv  of  ft  broatl  slreut  lined  with 
fine  treeti  on  caeli  hide,  llus  lioiuise  are  for  the  most 
art  neat  ajid  villa*like.  There  ore  only  about  3tKX)  itiha- 
itant*,  but  there  are  four  places  of  public  worship,  well- 
built  and  commodious.  Tl»c  state-house,  in  winch  the 
hmiKi's  of  letrUlature  hold  their  sitting  ia  a handsome 
building  of  fint-gnuued  grey  granite  with  a portico:  it  is 
surmounted  by  a dome  of  peculiarly  graceful  proportions. 
There  ia  also'  a court-house  and  a prison.  Montpelier  is 
5i4  miles  from  Wasliington.  and  40  nules  E.  by  S.  from 
Hurlington.  Ii-avelling  dislancf*. 

The  other  towns  of  most  importance  are — Bknninotov. 
Jirtiruhn,  on  Otter  Creek,  about  40  miles  direct  diatance 
S.S.W,  from  Monti>elier,  with  about  20tX>  inhabitants. 
bratlUborough,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Connecticut.  It 
is  a flouiisliing  place,  with  cotton  manufactures  and  pa))er' 
mills.  The  Vermont  Asylum  for  the  in*ane,  at  Brattle- 
bormigh,  had,  in  1841,  1G5  patients,  of  whom  70  were 
discharged,  leaving  Oct.l.  lH4l.  95.  Of  those  discharged, 
41  were  recovered,  ‘i5  were  not  recoveretl,  and  4 died. 
Brattleborough  is  110  miles  B.  from  Montpelier,  road- 
distance,  witli  about  30(X)  inhabilanU.  Bi’Kmnoton  has 
now  about  5000  inhabitants.  CheUett,  25  miles  S.E.  from 
Montpelier,  road  distance,  with  about  3000  inhabitants. 
Danville,  2.1  miles  N.E.,  from  Montpelier,  with  about 
3000  inhabitants.  about  30  miles  N.  by  \V., 

direct  distance,  from  Montptdier.  Middiebury,  43“  .50^  N. 
iat.,  73“  10'  W.  long.,  about  miles  S.W.  from  Mont- 
pelier, direct  distance,  on  both  banks  of  Otter  Creek,  which 
18  here  170  feet  wide,  with  falls  of  20  feet  perpendicular 
height,  affording  water-power  for  many  mills.  There  are 
sever^  roanulkctuivs  of  woollen,  cotton,  nails,  &c.,  and 
marble  is  quarried  and  wrought  in  con.-uderable  tmantity. 
There  are  three  churches.  Congregational,  Methodi*.t,  and 
Epi.scupalian,  a court-house,  and  two  academies.  MidJle- 
bury  College  is  pleasantly  situated  on  elevated  ground, 
consisting  of  a spacious  stone  edifice,  108  feel  by  4U,  four 
stories  high,  with  .50  rooms  for  students,  and  a wood- 
building 3 stories  high,  with  20  rooms  for  students. 
Rutland,  on  Otter  Creek,  about  50  nuU^ii  S.S.W.,  direct 
distance,  from  Montpelier,  with  about  inhabitants. 
St.  .ilUins,  about  50  miles  S.W.,  direct  di-stance,  from 
Montpelier,  with  al>out  2500  inliabitants.  Vergennes,  on 
Otter  Creek,  near  Lake  l!hamplain,  about  30  miles  \V. S.W. 
from  Montpelier,  with  about  3000  inlmbitants.  H'indsnr, 
on  the  west  b,aiik  of  the  Connecticut,  61  miles  S.  by  E.,  road 
distance,  from  Montpelier.  It  is  a flouri-diing  and  rather 
handsome  town,  with  some  manufactures,  and  about  40(X) 
inhabitants,  ll'ooditftck,  14  miles  N.W.  from  Windsor,  on 
an  affluent  of  the  Connecticut,  has  between  3000  and 
4000  inhabitants. 

Ihstory, — The  tract  of  country*  between  Tj^ko  Cham- 
plain and  Montpelier,  called  vennont  bv  the  French 
selllers  from  its  green  mountains,  was  ceJed  by  them  to 
the  British  in  176.1-  The  French  had  commenced  their 
settlement  as  early  as  1731,  and  the  provincial  govern- 
ment of  MassachuHctts  had  built  a fort  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Connecticut  in  1724;  bnt  as  tlie  native*  were 
numerous  and  hostile,  little  mogress  was  made  in  coloniz- 
ing Vermont  till  after  the  British  had  conquered  Canada 
in  1700,  alter  which  time  it  began  to  be  settled  rapidly. 
Vennont  was  at  firet  claimed  by  Massachusetts,  and  afler- 
wariU  by  New  Hampshire  and  ^’ew  York  ; the  rival  claims 
were  decided  by  the  king  of  England  in  council  in  1764, 
in  favour  of  New  York.  A serious  quairc)  was  the  result 
of  this  decision,  which  wa.s  interrupted  by  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  in  w-hifh  * the  green -mountain  boys,’ as  they 
were  ca1le<l,  distinguished  themselves  by  their  hardiness 
and  braver}'.  In  Jamiarv'.  1777,  they  declared  the  slate 
indeuendent,  but  New  York  still  claimed  jurisdiction, 
whicn  the  green-mountain  boys  resisted.  The  differences 
however  were  finally  adjusted  in  1790  bv  Vermont  paying 
to  Now  Y'ork  30,000  dollars  in  full  of  all  demanas.  In 
1793  Vermont  whh  admitted  into  the  federal  union. 

'.imeriran  Almanncf.  1830,  1835,  1837,  1841.  1843; 
ICnn^rlnpcrdia  .■Imr'TiViifW  ; Buckingham's  Amerira,  vol. 
iii.,  18-42 ; of  Amn'ica,  published  by  the  Useful 

Knowledge  Society,  1841.' 

VERNAU  VEftNAL  EQUINOX.  The  word  vernal 
is  the  adjective  derived  from  uw,  the  spring;  ami  the 
vernal  eqiiinox  is  that  point  of  the  equator  which  the  sun 
crosses  wmen  it  posse*  into  the  heinii^pherc  of  the  obsen  er, 
and  when  his  days  begin  to  be  longer  than  the  nighta. 


Consequently  that  point  of  the  ecliptic  which  ia  called  the 
fir*t  point  of  Aries  is  the  vernal  equinox  to  those  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  while  the  tinst  point  of  libra  is  the 
same  to  those  in  the  southern.  If  there  were  any  decidedly 
astronomicjU  nations  south  of  the  equator,  some  confusion 
might  perhaps  havQ  arisen  ; but  as  all  the  M-icnce  will  ho 
carried  from  the  north,  it  U probable  that  the  terms  and 
modes  of  measurement  peculiar  to  the  north  will  be  uni- 
versally retained. 

vernation,  in  Botany,  signifies  the  manner  in  which 
the  young  leaves  are  arranged  within  tlnr  leaf-hud.  U is 
equivalent  to  the  exprestiionB  foliation  and  prstbliation. 
It  corresponds  also  to  the  terms  »»s1ivRtion  amt  pra-flora- 
tion,  which  indicate  the  manner  in  wliich  the  parts  of  the 
flower  are  an-auged  in  the  flower-bud.  ITie  distinction  of 
the  various  modes  in  which  the  leaves  are  arranged  one 
upon  another  in  the  leal-bud  is  of  great  practical  value, 
although  at  |>resent  little  attention  luu  been  paid  to  it 
by  botanists.  Not  only  arc  many  species  and  genera  of 
plants  thus  distinguished,  but  even  natural  orders.  11ms 
the  Ferns  and  Cycadaccse  may  he  recognised  by  a circinate 
vernation,  w-hilst  the  Prunus  ceratu*  has  a condupliente, 
and  the  Prunut  domestica  a convolute  vernation.  Tlie 
tenns  which  apply  to  aestivation  are  also  applicable  to 
vernation.  When  the  edges  of  the  leaves  are  rolled  in- 
wards spirally  on  each  side,  as  in  the  apple,  the  vernation 
is  said  to  be  involute.  When  the  leaves  arc  rolled  l>a<'k- 
wards  on  each  side,  as  in  the  rosemarv,  it  is  rwolute. 
When  the  margin  of  one  leaf  alternately  laps  over  the  one 
opp<^te,  it  U (jin'olute.  When  one  edge  ia  rolli*d  inwards 
and  is  enveloped  by  the  opposite  edge  rolled  in  an  op- 
posite direction,  as  in  the  leaves  of  the  apricot,  it  ia  m- 
jtervolute.  When  the  leaves  are  folded  lengthwise,  like 
the  plaits  of  a cloi^d  fan,  as  in  the  vine  and  many  palms, 
it  ia  vlaited.  When  the  leaves  overlap  each  other  in  a 
parallel  manner  at  the  margins,  without  any  involution,  it 
a imbricated.  When  they  overlap  each  other  entirely,  as 
in  the  iris,  it  U etjuttant.  When  the  leaves  are  rolled  spi- 
rally downwards,  as  in  the  ferns,  it  is  eircituiie.  When 
applied  to  each  other  by  the  margins  only,  it  4s  valvate. 

VERNET,  CLAUDE  JOSEPH.  ThU  celebrated  land- 
scape and  marine  painter  was  bom  at  Avignon,  in  1714, 
ancf  received  bis  first  instruction  in  jwiiiting  from  his 
father,  Antoine  Vemet,  ami  Adrian  Manglard,  an  historical 
painter.  Fiorillo  states,  Vemet  is  said,  even  in  his  fifth 
year,  to  have  had  great  skill  in  drawing.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen,  in  1732.  he  wont  to  Italy  with  the  intention  of 
perfecting  himself  as  an  historical  painter,  but  tbe  beauti- 
ful view  s of  sea  and  sliipping  at  Genoa,  Naples,  and  other 
parts  of  Italy  are  said  to  have  induced  him  to  fix  upon 
marine  landscrape  as  his  principal  study.  He  studied  with 
Fergioni  at  Rome,  and  his  future  pictures  justiftcHi  his 
choice,  for  he  executed  works  which  acquired  him  a name, 
comparatively  early  in  life,  that  rivalled  those  of  both 
I Claude  and  Backhuyzen.  But  he  for  some  time  in  Italy 
J liviHi  in  great  poverty  ; he  was  glad  to  paint  in  any  style 
' and  for  thesligiitest  remuneration  ; at  the  sale  of  the  collec- 
tion of  M.  de  Julienne,  a piece  was  sold  for  5(XK)  francs 
which  Vemet  had  painted  m Home  for  a suit  of  clothes. 
He  paintctl  also  sevemi  panels  of  carriages  for  coach- 
builacrs  at  low'  prices  ; they  were  afterwanls  taken  out  and 
fmmed  as  works  of  great  value.  He  remained  in  Italy 
twenty  years,  including  some  time  spent  in  Greece  and  the 
Greek  island.s : and  during  this  period  he  made  elaborate 
sketches  of  many  ofthe  most  beautiful  and  most  interest- 
ing spots  in  both  countries,  and  painted  also  several  admir- 
able jiictures  in  Genoa,  in  Naples,  and  in  Romo.  Those 
which  he  painted  in  Rome  for  the  palaces  Rondanini,  Bor- 
ghese,  ana  Colonna  are  among  his  best  works : the  pic- 
tures he  painted  for  the  Rondanini  palace  were  executed 
much  in  the  style  of  Salvator  Rosa,  whom  Vemet  imitated 
with  great  success;  but  he  artervvards  eiitirelv  forsook  Sal- 
vator's manner  for  one  as  conspicuous  for  it*  delicacy  of 
colouring  as  the  other  was  for  it*  force.  One  of  his  first 
patrons  m Rome,  according  to  Pilkington.  was  Mr.  Drake 
of  Shardeloes  in  Buckinirhamshire,  wtio  commisiiioned  him 
to  iiaint  six  pictures,  leaving  the  subjects  to  his  own  choice, 
ami  he  produced  six  excellent  pieces. 

In  1743  he  was  made  a member  of  the  Academy  of  St. 
Luke  ; and  about  the  same  time  he  married  Mi»  Wrker, 
the  daugliter  of  an  Englisli  Roman  ('atholic,  who  was  an 
officer  in  the  pope’s  marine.  Vemet’s  reputation  as  a 
marine  painter  at  length  reached  liii  own  country,  and  in 
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1752  he  was  invited  by  I^uU  XV.,  through  M.  de  Marigny, 
to  Fans,  after  an  absence  of  twenty  years,  if  the  dates  men- 
tioned in  this  notice  are  correct : but  the  * Biographic  Uni- 
verselle  * and  other  works  state  that  he  remaineo  twenty- 
two  years  in  Italy;  yet  if  this  be  the  cose,  as  he  returned  to 
Vranfe  in  1752,  he’  either  went  to  Italy  in  his  sixteenth 
year,  or  was  l>om  in  1712,  as  is  stated  in  the  catalogue  of 
the  Ix>uvre  of  IH14,  but  the  former  is  more  probable  : it  is 
Ikowever  most  likely  that  he  remained  only  twenty  years 
in  Italy. 

Vernet  lost  no  lime  in  complying  with  the  invitation  of 
his  king,  and  embarked  os  soon  as  possible  at  Leghorn  in 
a small  felucca  for  Marseille.  During  the  passage  there 
happene<I  a violent  storm,  which  terrine<l  some  of  the  pas- 
stMigers,  but  V'emet,  struck  with  the  grandeur  of  the  ettcct 
of  the  aea,  requested  one  of  the  sailors  to  bind  him  to  the 
mast-head,  tliat  he  might  view  it  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage; and  there  he  remained,  lost  to  the  dangers  of  his 
position,  absorbed  in  admiration  of  the  grand  etUrct 
uround  him,  endeavouring  to  transfer  it  to  his  sketch- 
luKik.  His  grandson,  the  celebrated  Horace  Vernet, 
painted  an  excellent  picture  of  this  scene,  and  exhibited  it 
in  1816  in  the  Louvre.  In  1752  or  1753  Vernet  was 
elected  a member  of  the  French  Academy  of  Arts ; hit 
reception  picture  was  a Seaport  at  Sunset,  which  is  now- 
in  tnc  Ixiuvre.  In  1753  he  was  commissioned  by  the 
government  to  mint  pictures  of  the  principal  seaports  of 
France,  of  which  he  painted  fifteen  views;  an  arduous  task, 
which  occupied  him  nearly  ten  years,  or  twelve,  according 
to  the  Catalogue  of  the  I.ouvre  : but  it  contributed  more 
to  his  fame  than  to  his  fortune,  for  he  was  paid,  including 
hU  travelling  expenses,  only  7300  francs  each : and  the 
pictures  are  of  large  dimensions,  measuring  eight  French 
feet  lung  by  Hve  high  : they  are  now  in  the  I»uvre.  He 
was  however  in  consequence  of  these  w'orks  electetl  in  1706 
one  of  the  council  of  the  Academy,  and  Louis  XV.  gave 
him  aijartmeiits  in  the  lx)uvre.  From  1732,  when  he 
returneit  to  France,  until  the  year  of  his  death,  1789, 
Vernet  painted  upwards  of  200  pictures,  most  of  which 
have  been  engraved.  The  best  orints  after  him  are  by 
lialechou,  Lebas,  Aliamet,  and  Flipart.  He  was  without 
a rival  in  France,  and  there  was  only  one  landscape  pain- 
ter in  Kurope  who  disputed  the  palm  with  him:  this  was 
Kichard  Wilson,  with  whom  Vernet  had  become  acquainted 
in  Rome,  and  had  a great  esteem  for.  They  exchanged 
pictures,  and  Vernet  kept  Wilson's  in  his  studio  at  Paris, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  remarked  to  English  connoisseurs  who 
visited  him,  that  they  had  no  occasion  to  come  to  him  for 
pictures  when  they  had  such  a painter  at  home.  Vemet's 
landscapes  are  gCK>d  in  every  respect,  but  he  was  most 
excellent  perliaps  in  lus  management  of  light  and  shade, 
and  aerial  perspective : his  fijipires  also  arc  remarkably 
well  drawn,  and  he  introduced  a great  number  of  them  in 
some  of  his  pieces ; he  excelled  uso  in  moonlight  cifucts, 
and  in  representing  water  in  anv  state,  but  particularly 
when  disturbed  and  boisterous.  Re  was  least  suceessfUl 
in  shipping:  he  was  deficient  in  a competent  knowledge 
uf  the  rigging  atxl  eonslruction  of  ships. 

In  18I4  tlicre  were  only  seven  pieces  by  Vernet  in  the 
collection  of  Uie  Louvre,  in  1827  there  were  forty-eight, 
but  there  were  only  twenty-seven  in  1837. 

In  the  Athenmum  of  Vaucluse  determined  upon 
giving  a prize  fur  the  best  eulogy  in  verse  upon  Vernet : 
It  vroa  decided  in  favour  of  M.  Uignan,  in  1827,  in  the 
presence  of  the  son  and  grandson  of  the  painter,  Carle 
aiul  Horace  Vernet,  who,  in  gratitude  to  tlte  city  of  Avig- 
non, each  presented  a picture  to  the  museum  of  thet 
place.  Curie  Vernet's  was  a horse-race  at  Rome  ; Horace's, 
nia  well-known  picture  of  Mazeppa.  The  Municipal 
council  of  Avignon,  and  the  directors  of  the  museum, 
jiresented  to  the  painters  in  retam  two  large  silver  urns 
embossed  with  two  of  theirown  dengns  respectively. 

(Fiorilio,  Gehchichte  der  Mahlertyy  vol.iii. ; Biographic 
UniccrcriU.') 

VEHXEUIL.  [Eurr,] 

VKKNT'CIA,  a name  applied  by  Ix)ureiro  to  a plant  of 
Cuchia-China,  which  is  well  known  as  yielding  an  oil,  and 
which  belongs  to  the  same  genus  as  another  plant,  also 
-iekiitig  an  oil,  in  Cluna  and  Japan.  Bv  Thunberg  the 
alter  plant  was  called  Dryandra,  but  tfiat  name  being 
appropriated  to  a genus  of  Froteacem.  these  oil-trees  are 
now  referred  to  the  genus  Elas^cocca  of  Commerson.  This 
belongs  to  the  natur^  family  of  Eupliorbiaccae.and  is  cha- 


racterised by  having  the  ftowons  monnecious  or  dioecious. 
Calyx  2 or  3 partite;  Iacini;o  valvate  in  icslivation. 
Petals  S,  twice  as  mng  as  the  calyx,  twisted.  Stamens  10  to 
12 ; filaments  united  at  the  base.’the  five  outer  ones  shorter ; 
anthers  opening  inwartls,  two  often  barren.  Tlie  ovaiyin  the 
female  flower  3 to  5-celled ; cells  with  one  ovule.  Stigmas 
3 to  5,  simple  or  bifid.  Fruit  fibrous  ami  fleshy,  within  tri- 
coccousto  pentacoccouH ; coeei single-seeded.  Bothspeciea 
fonn  trees;  leaves  alternate,  with  long  petioles,  bl-glandular 
at  base,  entire,  or  the  lower  leaves  lobcd,  smooth,  or  the 
younger  ones  hairj',  flowers  terminal,  paniculate ; pe- 
duncles jointed.  ^tHKorca  verrucosOy  the  Diyanura 
oleifera  of  Lamarck,  and  the  D.  cordala  of  Thunberg,  is  a 
native  of  .Japan,  where,  he  states,  it  is  called  Abrassin  : the 
oil  express^  from  its  seeds  is  used  l)oth  as  an  article  of 
diet  and  for  affording  light.  The  Chinese  are  said  to  call 
the  oil  Mouycou,  and  the  fniit  from  which  it  is  obtained 
Mouyon.  'fhe  tree  cultivated  in  the  Isle  of  France  is  there 
called  Arbre  d’huilc,  where  an  oil  is  likewise  obtained  by 
submitting  the  almonds  of  the  seeds  topressure.  E.  mon- 
tana,  the  Vemicia  montana  of  Loureiro,  is  a native  of 
China  and  Cochin-China : it  yields  a clear  yellowish  fatty 
oil,  which  is  employed  to  protect  wood  from  the  influence 
of  air  and  water.  It  is  sometimes  mixed  with  the  real 
varnish  of  these  countries,  which  it  makes  more  liquid,  hut 
less  valuable  as  a resin. 

VERNIER.  Wc  shall  rive  under  this  head  a short 
account  of  the  different  methods  employed  to  measure  the 
parts  of  the  divisions  of  astronomical  and  geodesical  instru- 
ments. This  and  the  article  Gr\du.vtk>n  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a sort  of  introduction  as  well  as  supplement  to 
the  description  of  each  particular  instrument.  It  is  neces- 
sarily both  meagre  and  imperfect,  but  the  references  will 
jHunt  out  the  principal  authorities  to  be  consulted,  ^ye 
bhall  conclude  with  a brief  account  of  the  vernier  in  its 
simplest  form. 

We  arc  not  aware  that  the  Greeks  or  their  successor? 
the  Arabs  had  any  contrivance  for  subdivision.  Tlicy 
seem  to  have  simply  divided  their  circles  as  acctjmtely 
as  possible,  and  into  small  convenient  portions.  Ptolemy's 
catalogue  does  not  profess  to  distinmiish  less  quantities 
than  IfK:  or  rather,  the  parts  of  aegrccs  are  marked 
fractionally  with  no  larger  denominator  than  6.  Ulug 
Beigh  used  instniments  of  greater  dimensions,  and  sconis 
from  his  catalogue  to  have  noted  minutes.  At  the  revival 
of  astronomy  in  Europe  the  instruments  vrere  very  nide, 
and  the  simple  division,  aided  by  estimation,  was  probably 
considered  sufficiently  accumte  without  any  artificial  con- 
trivance. 

Peter  Nonius,  in  fhe  Ihinl  proposition  of  his  treatise- 
• De  Crepuftculis  Olyssiponc,’  1M2,  propoaed  the  fol- 
lowing gmduation  for  astronomical  instruments : — Forty- 
five  concentric  circles  are  to  be  inscribed  on  the  limb,, 
and  separated  into  quadrants  by  diameters  intersecting- 
at  right  angles.  The  quadrants  are  then  to  be  sub- 
divided ns  follows : — the  outermost  into  90  equal  parts, 
each  of  which  consequently  equals  1*;  the  next  Into  TO, 
that  following  into  88,  and ’so  on  to  the  innermost,  w hiclt 
i.s  to  be  divided  into  46  equal  parts.  Each  circumference- 
is  marked  at  a convenient  place  with  the  number  of  ita 
subdivisions,  'fhe  fiducial  wlge  of  the  bar  canning  tlie 
sights  passes,  when  produced,  through  the  centre,  and  the 
author  assume*  tliat  whatever  be  the  direction  of  the  line- 
of  sight,  the  fiducial  edge  will  cut  some  one  of  these 
circles  at  a division  without  sensible  error.  Tlic  corre- 
sponding angle  in  degrees,  minute\  seconds,  &c.  w readily 
computed  from  the  numberof  partsinterceptwl  aod  the  ortler 
of  the  circle.  Thus  if  the  exact  eoineklence  takes  place  at 
division  20  of  that  quadrantaJ  arc  which  is  divideo  into  77' 
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parts,  the  corresponding  arc  in  degrees  is  ^ of  90®,  which 

is,  when  reduced  to  its  ordinary  denomination,  33®  53'  4C"' 
vere*  nearly. 

Tycho  applied  the  graduation  of  Nonius,  or  a modifica- 
tion of  it,  to  some  of  hi*  earlier  instrumonta  Imt  ' quia 
hwe  subtilitas,  cum  ad  praxim  deventum  e«t,  plus  habeat 
laboris  quam  fructus,  neque  id  in  reoe«u  pr«?stef,  quod 
prim&  fmnte  pollicetur,’  be  abandoned  it,  and  adopted  the^ 
method  of  /ranvrer/n/s,  which  i*  well  known  to  most  of 
our  readers  as  the  diagonal  scale  iu  the  case  of  drawing- 
instruments.  This  Hooke  nnyttiAnimadversion^,  &c.)  ‘ was- 
first  made  use  of  in  England  by  the  most  skilful  mathe- 
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maticlitn  Kict\ard  CanUler.*  Tycho  descnbes  this  mode  oS 
subdivihion  in  the  Supplement  to  his  * Mechanica,’  Norim- 
berifa*,  1002.  Two  concentric  circles  arc  drawn  upon  the 
limb  at  about  ^ of  the  radius  from  each  other,  and  divided 
into  equal  parts  of  10'.  Tlie  space  from  llu;  icro  of  the 
iimer  circle  to  tlie  Uy  divl.sion  of  the  outer  circle  is  divided 
into  10  equal  parts  by  9 fine  dots ; and  in  like  manner  the 
siwicc  between  the  10'  of  the  outer  circle  and  Uiu  2iy  of 
tne  inner,  and  so  on.  Tlicae  rows  of  points  form  a sliarp 
ziirrai;  Avitli  the  angles  iu  the  two  cueles.  Tlje  index, 
which  may  be  either  a fiducial  edge  or  a fine  hair,  will 
pace  over  or  i\ear  one  of  tlieac  dots  in  every  }>udtion.  and 
the  angle  to  be  read  off  is  tlie  number  of  degrees  and  teu> 
of  minutes  which  is  taken  from  the  circle^  inner  or  outer, 
+ the  number  of  minutes  ami  ports  of  a minute  (the  latter 
by  estimation)  reckoned  by  counting  the  points  from  the 
preceding  angle.  Tycho  became  acquainted  with  this 
division  by  diiigonals  as  applied  to  straight  lines  when  a 
student  at  Ia.-ipzig,  and  in  tne  place  above  referred  to  he 
proves  Uiat  this  sulxUvision,  though  not  theoretically  exact 
when  applied  to  curved  lines,  was  yet  sufficiently  true  fur 
his  purpose.  Instead  of  dots,  other  astronomers  struck 
nine  concentric  circles  at  euual  distances,  and  then  drew 
straight  lines  where  Tycho  pW'ed  his  dots. 

In  the  year  1G.3I  rierre  Vernier,  Capitaine  et  Chas- 
tellain  pour  sa  Majest6  au  Cbasteau  Durnana,  &c.,  pub* 
li&hed  at  Brusselles  ' La  Cimstruetion,  I'Us^e,  et  les  Pro* 
prietez  du  Quadrant  nouveau  de  Mathemalique,'  which  he 
dcdicatiHl  (o  the  Princess  Isabella.  He  supposes  a quad- 
rant divided  into  half-degrees  on  the  limb,  the  sur&ce  of 
wlueh  risesabove  the  plane  of  the  iustrumeut  (.Uiis  he  calls 
the  ha&e),  and  a moveable  plate  of  the  form  and  figure  of 
a 5t?ctor  l and  so  named  In'  nim),  which  is  coucenLne  with 
and  exactly  fitted  witlun  Uie  limb,  the  surfaces  of  tlu;  two 
forming  one  plane.  An  arc  of  15®  dt/  is  then  set  off  on  the 
sector, wliieh  is  subdivided  into  thirty  equal  parts.  He  directs 
two  lines  of  sight  to  be  fixed  on  Uie  extreme  radii  of  the 
sector,  wliich  inereforc  iiKlude  an  angle  of  15®  3(y.  and 
orders  the  division  to  deuces  and  half*degrees  to  be 
numWred  one  way  on  tlie  umb  from  left  to  right,  and  the 
divisioixs  of  the  sector  to  be  nural>cr«d  up  to  30'  from  right 
to  left.  Suppose  the  line  of  sight  towarda  the  zero  eitd 
of  the  Guaurant  to  be  directed  to  Oiiy  object:— If  the 
division  ik/  on  the  sector  (xvc  will  now  call  Uus  the  vemier)^ 
which  answers  to  the  line  of  sight,  scents  to  be  a con- 
tinuation of  a division  of  tlic  quadrant,  the  angle  read  off 
will  be  that  degree,  or  half-degree  oi  the  quadrant,  and 
the  0'  of  the  vernier  will  exactly  correspond  to  another 
division  of  the  quadranL  No  otlver  division  of  the  vernier 
will  so  cumu^ond  if  Uie  division  be  exact.  Now  it  will 
ea.sily  be  seen  that  as  the  arc  of  15®  .H/  is  divided  on  the 
vermer  into  30  equal  parts,  each  part  is  equal  to  31' ; and 
therefore  that  when  u is  placed  opposite  a division  of  the 
quadrant,  the  division  1'  of  the  vernier  overxiioots  the  next 
division  of  the  quadrant  P in  the  direction  of  the  vernier, 
and  coiitrar)'  to  tlie  numbering  of  U>o  limb.  If  the  line 
of  sight  were  pushed  forward  1',  the  vernier  division  of 
1'  would  llierciore  ^rec  with  a division  m the  quadrant, 
nnd  so  on  ; so  that  in  fact,  whatever  be  tlie  position  of  tlie 
line  of  sight,  the  true  angle  U to  be  read  off,  finit  as  to 
degri'cs  aud  half-degrees  from  the  quadrant,  and  Uien  for 
the  minutes  from  tlie  vernier.* 

In  1&13  Benedictus  lleilrsBus  pubiisiied  at  Le>den  his 
' Nova  et  Accurata  iVstrolabii  Geoiuetrici,  iiec  non 
Quadranlis  Astrononiici  .Stnictuva,*  dudieated  to  his 
sovereign,  Queen  Chrititina  of  Sweden.  In  his  preface  he 
objects  to  tile  inaccuracy  of  Tycho's  method  of  Uansversals, 
and  gives  himself  a correct  constnictiuu,  viz.  by  de- 
scribing a circular  arc  through  Ky  of  the  outer  division, 
U'  of  the  inner  division  and  the  centre  of  the  quadrant, 
and  dividing  tliat  jKiriion  which  is  included  between 
the  inner  and  outer  drclcji  into  ten  parts,  when  the  sub- 
division will  be  true.  Hedra-us  has  adopted  tlie  vernier, 
but  without  naming  the  inventor:  his  astrolabe  aud  quad- 
rant are  well  contrived. 

Hevclius^  applied  to  his  instruments  the  transveiml 
division  of  Tyelvo  as  well  as  the  vernier.  He  seems  to 

* W-rnVr'a  tnei  to  wrrr  Mnes.  tsa  llw  tajutilw  of  tkow  wrUm  prt' 
killed  IK  iBjt  tlk«  tunBe  ai  N«ms>  lo  liia  ttUon  bai  iuduent  us  tu  «t>Ur 
into  a more  {MitiruUr  npn»iU»fl  of  lioUi  I’rlorialm.  'Th<-  srcuM  liar< 
<>f  UtIh  to  Mfrrl;  tn  nialiW  iIm  obamvr  tr«  eatoiHl  (h«>  Kiltie  Vo  90*  siilluMit 
nvin  tsv  tlTto  M<nor  btnood  Ui*  (|uaiitaBi.  il«  xism  a yrej  vraliX  aeeodttt  of 
111*  cMdu^ttoa  Cur  cjiui'lrauti  miiI  aUnilabai  nf  ilhffcriDt  asd  how 

Baffin  ncvnllng  ^ sni  to  b«  B«*urrU,  bol  o(  tbla  M fUtlher  aMcf  ii 
r«<iaiKd  hr-r*. 


claim  the  invention  of  the  tangcnt-screw  fur  giving  a 
slow  motion  to  his  line  of  sight,  and  dwells  nX  great 
length  on  the  .subdivLuon  of  Uie  larger  divisions  by 
the  revolution  and  parts  of  Uie  tangent-screw.  {AlachiHu 
delasti*.  Pars  Prior,  cap.  xv.,  Gedani,  1673.)  So  far 
as  we  can  judge  from  his  assertions  and  description,  he 
arrived  at  great  excellence  in  this  part  of  meclianieal 
construction,  which  however  his  unaccountable  rejection 
of  telescopic  sights  rendered  of  little  value. 

The  next  year  after  tlie  appearance  of  Ilevelius's  book 
Hooke  published  at  London  iiis  * Animadveraioiuv  on  the 
first  part  of  the  'Machitia  Ccelestis’  of  the  honourable, 
leann^  and  deservedly  famous  astronomer  Johannes  He- 
vduis,’  atract  distinguished  by  its  acuteness  and  originality. 
It  is  remarkable  that  he  did  not  see  the  merit  of  vernier's 
invention,*  nor,  as  it  would  seem,  of  Hevelius's  application 
of  the  revolutions  of  Die  tangenl-scruw  to  measuring  very 
mioule  quantities.  He  suggestsa  very  elegant applieaLion  of 
the  diagonal  scale,  with  rules  for  its  accurate  divieson  wihen 
applied  to  circular  arcs,  but  recomnu  nds  racking  the  outer 
edge  of  the  quadrant  and  measuring  tlie  angle  by  the 
revoluUous  ana  parts  of  Uie  screw  wliich  canies  the  tele- 
scope by  working  in  Uie  racked  limb. 

Hooke's  unlucky  idea  was  carried  into  execution  in 
Flamsteed's  sextant,  and  turned  out  so  ill  that  the  diagonal 
division  was  applied  as  an  after-thouglit.  Si'e  his  pro- 
legomena (^fs/or/a  CVe/(V/t>,  vol.  iii.,  p.  106,  and  Uatly's 
Flamsteed.)  Hooke's  advice  was  afterwards  followed 
in  making  a quadrant  for  Uie  Greenwich  Observatory, 
wliich  was  also  found  to  be  useless.  In  tiie  mural  arc 
whicli  Flamsteed  erected  at  his  own  expense  and  under 
his  owm  direction,  he  drew  diagonals  after  having  divided 
the  inner  and  outer  arcs  to  5'.  Tlie  sulidivision  was 
perfbrmed  by  dividing  tlie  fiducial  edge  of  Ui«  index, 
not  into  five  equal  parts,  but  into  such  parts  as  would 
give  the  minutes  exactly,  and  each  of  these  was  divided 
into  six  equal  parts ; so  tint  the  iiudniment  read  off 
to  10",  an<l  by  cstrmntion  to  5^'.  The  outer  edge  was 
also  racked  after  Hooke's  metliod,  but  rather,  we  Uiink, 
as  a check  against  erroneous  reading,  than  as  a meana  for 
exact  measurement. 

Kumer  proceeded  in  a totally  different  manner.  Tlie 
limb  of  the  circle  was  divided  to  lU',  and  a magnified 
image  of  each  divi.<iion  was  formed  in  Uie  focus  of  a mi- 
croscope, so  as  exacUy  to  fill  the  space  betw-eeti  eleven 
threads  at  equal  intervals.  Thus  live  are  was  read  off  to 
minutes  by  the  threads  and  the  seconds  estimated,  which 
th^  easily  might  be  to  5".  aocording  to  Uorrebuw. 

‘Ine  vernier  appears  to  have  come  into  general  nac  after 
Flamsteed’s  time,  and  in  the  larger  <iuadrants  there  were 
ufoaUy  two  sets  of  diviiiions,oiie  into  and  the  other  into 
1)6  parts,  oAch  with  their  peculiar  vernier : the  approxi- 
mate divisions  were  brought  into  exact  coincidence  and 
the  quantity  measured  by  the  rcvohitiona  and  parts  of  the 
tangentHicrew,  after  Heveliua's  method.  Sucli  were  the 
mural  quadrants  at  Greenwich  ami  ekewhere,  erected  by 
Bird,  Hamsden,  &C.,  in  the  last  century;  and  the  portable 
astronomical  quadrant  had  the  same  or  similar  coniri- 
vances  for  subdivision.  In  the  sector  employed  in  the 
French  survey,  and  described  in  * Ia  M6ndienne  de 
Paris  v*erifi6e.'  Paris,  1744,  the  arc  was  divided  by  fine 

fioinU  to  cverv'  uy.  In  making  the  observation  Uie  plnmb- 
ine  was  first  brought,  directly  over  one  of  these  dots,  and 
tlie  star  afterwards  bisected  by  a micrometcr-screw  carry- 
ing a wire  in  the  focus  of  the  telescope.  The  degrees  and 
tens  of  minutes  being  read  off  on  Uie  limb,  the  revolutions 
and  parts  of  the  screw  furnished  the  remaining  minutes 
and  seconds.  This  method  of  subdivision  was  applied  by 
Ia  Caille  to  the  sextant  with  which  he  observ  ed  at  tho 
( 'ape  oi'  Good  Hope  and  at  Psria  The  invention  ia  due  to 
the  Chevalier  de  Louville,  whose  memoir  U to  be  found  in 
tlie  ' M^moires  de  I'Acad^mie'  for  1714. 

We  have  airently  mentioned  Rbmer’s  optical  method  of 
subdivision.  The  invention  of  the  micrometer-microecope, 
in  which  the  divisions  are  first  magnified  and  the  inter- 
vals measured  by  the  revolutions  and  porta  of  a acrew  carry- 
ing a wire  or  cross-wires  in  the  foons  of  the  objoct-glasa 
of  the  microscope,  ia  due  to  the  duke  de  ChBulnes,  whose 
account  was  publislied  in  1768:  'Dcacriptioii  d'nn  Mi- 
croscope et  de  diffurents  Micromelrea,’  tho.  Tlie  reader 

* H(iuk«  cutm-durtto  Ua»l  Tydto  b*d  iavBst*.)  Vanwr'*  nmuitBOct  »nU 
Irjdird  It,  but  iny  Tycho’*  bikI  refer 

clculr  to  Bovc  cIm  |c  of  Nonius’i  dirioort. 
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will  find  some  acconnt  of  the  construction  and  verification 
of  the  micrDmetep-microncope  in  the  aiticle  CmcLR. 

We  will  now  briefly  explain  the  principle  of  the  vernier 
in  its  simplest  fonn.  If  tlut  be  well  anderatood,  the  reader 
will  have  little  difficulty  in  makiniT  the  value  of  the 
<hvisions  in  any  instrument  to  which  the  vernier  is  applied, 
though  he  may  re<ptire  considerable  practice  before  he 
is  able  to  read  otF  well  and  quickly. 

No.  1.  No.  2. 


Number  I is  the  figure  of  a vernier  for  measuring  hun- 
dredths of  an  inch,  such  as  is  usually  applied  to  conunon 
Imromcters.  The  scale  is  on  the  lell  hand,  an  which  the 
inches  and  tenths  are  marked.  'Fhe  portion  on  the  right 
hand,  which  can  be  slipjwd  up  or  down,  remaining  always 
in  contact  with  the  sesJe,  is  tl>e  vernier.  It  is  merely  a 
length  of  11  parts  of  the  principal  scale  divided  into  10 
equal  part.1.  feach  of  these  parts  therefore  equals  fj  of  an 
inch,  or  *1 1 and  the  difference  between  a part  of  the  scale 
and  a part  of  the  vernier  is  *01  inch.  In  the  figure  the 
aero  of  the  vernier  is  made  to  coincide,  i.e.  to  one 
continued  line  with  the  division  00  on  the  scale,  ami  conse- 
quently 10  on  tlie  vernier  also  coincides  with  28*9  on  the 
scale.  IhviMon  1 on  the  vernier  is,  from  what  we  have 
said,  * 1 1 inch  below  the  zero  of  vernier,  while  the  next  lower 
division  on  the  scale  is  only  ' 10  below  it : hence  the  vernier 
division  1 is  .01  inch  below  the  division  29*9  on  the 
scale.  For  the  same  reason  division  2 on  the  scale  is  twice 
as  much,  or  02  below  20*8  on  the  scale,  and  so  on,  the 
divisions  on  the  vernier  overlapping  those  on  the  scale 
until  10  on  the  vernier  stretches  over  to  exact  coincidence 
with  28*9  on  the  scale.  Now  supper  the  vernier  to  be 
imsed  *01  inch,  it  is  evident  that  division  1 of  vernier 
will  coinckie  with  29*9  on  scale.  If  the  vernier  were  raised 
■02  ineh,  the  vernier  divison  2 would  coincide  with  29*8 
on  scale,  and  so  on ; so  that  in  order  to  read  off  the  hun- 
dredths of  an  inch  which  the  vernier  zero  advances  beyond 
any  tenth  in  the  scale,  wo  have  merely  to  see  what  vereior 
division  comes  nearest  to  a divUion  of  the  scale,  and  set 
that  down  for  the  hundredth  required. 

Tliis  is  the  form  which  was  given  to  the  vernier  by  its 
inventor,  in  which  the  pe^  of  the  vamier  are  larger  than 
those  of  the  scale,  and  in  which  the  numbering  of  the 
parts  of  the  vernier  runs  contrary  to  the  numbering  of  the 
m:ale.  But  if,  as  in  No.  2.  the  vernier  has  the  length  of 
nine  divisions  of  (ho  scale,  and  this  is  divided  into  ten 
equal  parts,  each  part  will  be  eqxial  *09  inch,  while  the 
dmsions  of  the  scale  are  equal  to  *l  inch.  The  vernier 
in  this  form  is  to  bo  numbered  /oncard$^  at  well  as  the 
scale.  It  is  clear  that  raising  the  vernier  *01  will  bring 
the  divUion  1 of  the  vernier  into  coincidence  *,  and  so  on, 
exactly  as  before;  and  therefore  that  the  inches  and  tenths 
being  read  from  the  scale,  the  hundredths  lue  to  be  taken 


from  the  remier.  Ihe  reading  both  scales  forward  is  some 
advantage  in  fhvonr  of  the  latter  mode,  while  the  size  of 
the  vernier  divisions  is  larger,  and  consequently  clearer,  in 
the  first.  There  might  pemaps  be  some  advantage  in  par- 
ticular cases  in  uniting  both  vemim,  as  the  reading  would 
be  made  on  two  divisions  and  by  two  seta  of  independent 
subdivisions,  but  wo  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  this 
in  actual  me. 

In  modem  astronomical  and  geodeatcal  instruments  the 
vernier  usually  reads  forward.  Sometimes,  for  greater 
compactness,  the  zero  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  ver- 
nier, and  the  graduation,  after  running  on  to  the  end  of 
the  vernier,  is  continued  from  the  other  end  of  the  scale 
to  the  middle,  and  reads  both  backwards  and  forwards. 
There  is  a great  liability  to  confusion  in  these  venherv, 
which  can  only  be  avoided,  at  first,  by  guessing  the  value 
of  the  subdivision  before  reading  the  vernier.  We  prefer 
simple  verniers,  reading  always  forward  with  the  zero  at 
one  end. 

The  ordinary  subdivision  in  English  instruments  is  to 
minutes,  half-mimitea,  twenty  seconds,  and  ten  seconds. 
Thus  if  the  circle  be  divided  to  3ty,  and  the  vernier  taken 
equal  to  29  half-degr^,  and  then  divided  into  30,  each 
part  of  the  vernier  will  equal  of3(y  or  29^,  and  the  dif- 
ference between  a part  of  the  circle  and  a part  of  the 
vernier  be  V.  If  the  circle  be  divided  to  every  lO',  and  (he 
vernier  taken  equal  to  59  of  these  parts  (s  9*  W\  and 
divided  to  90,  each  part  of  the  vernier  will  be  ft  of  ItF.that  is, 
will  be  equal  to  frBtV^  or  9^  50*',  and  the  difference  between 
a p^  of  the  circle  azid  a part  of  the  vernier  be  10".  This 
diriricn  is  legible  in  circles  of  8 inches  diameter.  In 
circles  of  18  inehes  diameter  we  should  stiil  adopt  the 
tame  division,  as  it  is  easy  to  estimate  the  difference,  and 
less  tktiguing  to  read  an  open  division  than  a crowded 
one. 

The  continental  artists  generally  make  one  circle  turn 
closely,  but  freely,  within  another,  and  nearly  in  the  same 
plane,  as  we  have  teen  was  directed  by  t^emier.  The 
reading  is  much  more  pleasant  and  exact  in  this  way. 
Troughton  objected  to  it,  tliat  if  a particle  of  dust 
should  get  between  the  eiroles  it  ivould  necessarily  grind 
and  tear  the  edges  of  the  circles,  leaving  a muddy  and 
ragged  ditch  between  them.  We  do  not  know  whether 
this  objection  is  confinned  by  experience.  Tlie  English 
artists  generally  place  their  verniers  on  thin  plates  which 
move  upon  the  aivided  circles.  There  » some  chance  of 
rubbing,  and  a certainty  of  wearing,  if  the  verniers  press 
on  the  cirele  ; and  if  they  stand  off  from  it  they  arc  awk- 
ward to  read,  with  a chance  of  considerable  error  from 
parallax.  The  subdivision  by  the  vernier  seems  to  be  pre- 
ferred by  the  German  artists  in  general  to  that  by  micro- 
meter microscopes,  which  are  in  England  universally  ap- 
plied to  large  meridian  circle*,  and  indeed  to  all  consider- 
able instruments  where  the  fixing  of  the  micmscopt's  is  not 
subjected  to  a varying  effect  of  grovity.  On  the  side  of 
the  reroiers  may  be  pleaded  cheapness,  and  freedom  from 
changes,  such  as  those  which  the  scale  of  a microscope 
suffers  when  the  distance  between  the  limb  and  the  object- 
glass  of  the  microscope,  or  the  body  of  the  microscope  itself, 
from  expansion  or  other  cause,  is  altered.  On  the  oth^ 
hand,  the  micrometer  microscope  certainly  admits  greater 
magnifying  power,  keepa  the  observer  away  from  the  in- 
strument, can  be  fixed  with  greater  firmnes^  and  remains 
more  steady.  It  it  not  ea^  to  fix  a vernier  firmly  with- 
out running  the  risk  of  affecting  the  motion  of  the  circle. 
On  the  whole  we  prefer  the  micrometer  microscope,  al- 
though it  most  be  adnsitted  that  the  peifection  which  the 
continental  artists  give  to  the  centring  of  their  circles  and 
verniers  may  well  cause  a difference  of  opinion.  For 
small  instruments,  and  those  which,  like  the  declination 
circle  of  an  equatorial,  are  placed  under  different  strains 
in  different  pnsitiona  the  vernier  is  indispensable. 

There  is  difficulty  very  often  in  getting  the  proper  light 
on  the  divisuma.  It  Is  derirable  that  those  of  the  vernier 
as  well  as  those  of  the  limb  should  appear  sharp  and  black, 
and  the  divisMiu  before  and  after  tnat  which  is  nearest  to 
coinddeiice  should  be  scrutinized  in  order  to  estimate  the 
decimal  or  fraction  which  is  wanted  for  perfect  coincidence. 
A more  perfect  setting  will  generallv  be  obtained  by  making 
the  divisions  before  and  after  the  comcident  division  equally 
discordant,  than  by  attempting  to  get  a perfect  coinci- 
dence. The  observer  should  be  careful  to  view  the  divi- 
sions dueetly,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  magnifier,  or  he  will 
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have  an  enor  aiising  from  parallax  which  maybe  conaider- 
able. 

The  truth  of  a vernier  in  one  respect,  that  of  ita  em- 
nntcitii;  a proper  jKwIion  of  the  limb,  may  be  tried  in  dif* 
iVreut  parts  of  Uie  limb.  If  the  circle  be  very  cxeentric. 
this  may  give  a little  trouble  at  first,  and  be  confounded 
with  bad  di\i«iuu.  In  osxliuary  cnsi's  however,  if  there  are 
opposite  verniers,  and  their  exlreniu  divisions  «miclinu*s 
overlap  and  sometiiue-s  fall  short  of  the  correa;>onding  por- 
tion of  the  limb,  the  mean  will  be  Inie  although  Iheexcen- 
tricity  is  scnsilile.  Tlic  number  of  verniers  may  be  either 
two,  three,  or  four,  at  equal  di.dam‘es.  Two  are  atwo- 
Jutely  neccHsory  to  get  rid  of  cxceulricily,  and  three  or 
four  will  ^so  nullity  any  error,  oriirinal  or  euperinduced, 
which  gives  tlic  circle  an  elliptic  form.  But  it  is  not  easy 
in  all  ca>es  to  apply  these  readings  conveniently,  and 
the  fatigue  of  many  readings  is  scaicely  recompensed  by  a 
Jillle  superior  accurnev,  at  least  in  well-made  and  well- 
divided  instruments  which  air  carofully  handled. 

VKHNON,  EDWARD,  a distinguished  English  admiral, ' 
WHS  bom  at  Westminster,  12th  Nov.,  1084,  and  was  the 
son  of  James  Vernon,  Esq.,  the  descendant  of  an  antient 
Stallbrdshife  family,  who  was  secretary  of  state  from  1007 
to  1700.  Young  Vernon  was  carefully  educated,  and  is 
said  never  to  liave  forgotten  his  Greeti  and  Latin;  but 
nothing  that  his  father  could  say  or  do  would  keep  him 
from  the  sea,  and  it  was  at  last  found  necei^tary  to  allow 
iiim  to  exchange  his  classical  studies  for  navigation  and 
gunnery.  He  first  served  under  Admiral  Hopson  in  the 
Prince  George,  on  the  ex(>edition  which  ri^ufted  in  the 
destruction  of  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets  at  Vigo  on 
the  12lh  of  October,  17l)2.  In  1704  he  was  present  in  Sir 
George  Kooko's  squ^ron  at  the  se.a-fight  w ith  the  French 
t*fr  Malaga.  The  next  year  he  was  appointed  commander 
of  the  Dolphin;  and  he  was  aflerwariUlranKl'erred,  in  17U7, 
to  tlw  Uoval  Oak ; in  1708  to  the  Jersey,  in  which  he  was 
sent  to  tile  West  Indies  as  rear-admiraf,  under  8ir  Charles 
Wager;  to  the  ANUstance.  of  50  guns,  in  1715  ; and  to  the 
Graiton,  of  70  guns,  in  1720.  He  was  returned  as  one  of 
the  represenlativi*a  for  Peniyn  to  George  II.’s  first  parlia- 
ment, which  met  in  November,  1727 ; and  he  sat  for  Ports- 
mouth in  the  next  parliament,  which  ladled  from  1734  to 
1741.  It  was  the  part  which  he  took  in  the  House  of 
Commons  which  is  said  to  liave  occasioned  Ills  being  sent, 
with  the  rank  of  vice-admiral  of  the  blue,  on  the  mo»t 
memorable  expedition  with  which  his  name  is  connected, 
lie  had  renderi'd  himself  consideral>le  in  the  House,  oc*coitl- 
ing  to  Smollett,  *by  loudly  condemning  all  the  measures  of 
the  ministry,  and  bluntly  speaking  iiis  sentiments,  whatever 
they  were,  without  respect  of  perions,  and  sometimes 
without  any  regard  to  decorum.’  This  writer  proceeds 
* He  was  counted  a good  officer,  and  his  boisterous  manner 
secminl  to  enhance  hU  cliaraetcr.  As  he  liad  once  com- 
manded a squadron  in  Jamaica,  he  was  perfectly  well 
aiupiainted  with  those  sea.s;  and  in  a debate  upon  the 
Spanish  depriHlations,  he  ehanced  to  affirm  that  Porto 
Ik'llu,  on  tiie  .S)Mini&}i  Main,  might  be  easily  taken  ; nay, 
he  even  undertook  to  reduce  it  with  six  tihi{M  only.  This 
offer  was  echoed  from  the  mouths  of  all  the  members  in 
op]K»ition.  Vernon  was  extolled  as  another  Drake  (4* 
lialeigh : he  became  the  idol  of  a party,  and  his  praise 
resuundi>d  from  all  corners  of  the  kingdom.  The  minister, 
in  order  to  appease  the  clamours  of  the  people  on  this 
subject,  sent  him  as  commander-in-chief  to  the  est  Indies. 
He  was  pleased  with  an  opportunity  to  remove  such  a 
troublesume  censor  from  the  House  of  Commons,  and  per- 
haps lie  was  not  without  hope  that  Vernon  would  disgrace 
himself  and  his  party  by  failing  in  the  exploit  he  had 
undertaken.'  Vernon  however,  who  set  sail  from  Spithcad 
w ith  his  six  sliips  on  the  23nl  of  July,  17:10.  comnlctely  suc- 
ceeded ; Porto  ilello  was  taken  on  the  22nd  of  November, 
and  was  aAerwards  only  abandonetl  for  want  of  a sufficient 
land-force  to  keep  it,  after  all  the  fortifications  had  been 
blown  up.  Vernon's  next  enterpriiH:  was  the  disastrous  at- 
tempt on  Carlhagena  in  the  spring  of  1741,  made  famous  by 
the  graphic  details  given  by  Smollett,  who  was  present  in 
the  licet  as  a surgeon  or  surgeon's  mate,  in  the  concluding 
chapters  of  the  first  volume  of  his  ‘ Roderick  Random.* 
(See  also  his  Httloryf./  England,  iv.  608,  &c.,  4to.  edition.) 
This  failure  however  did  not  aflect  the  admiral's  popularity 
in  England:  to  tlie  new  parliament,  which  met  this  year, 
he  was  returned  at  once  for  Penjy  n.  for  Rochester,  and  for 
Ipswich.  He  made  his  election  for  I|>swich,  and  be  was 


returned  for  the  same  borough  to  the  two  next  parliaments, 
which  met  in  1747  and  in  1754.  During  the  rebellion  of 
1745  Admiral  Vernon  was  employed  in  guarding  the  coasts 
of  Kent  and  Siuwex.a  service  in  which  he  acquitted  himself 
with  his  usual  zeal  and  ability  ; but  soon  alter  this  he  got 
into  a quarrel  with  tlie  Admir^ty  about  the  ap{K)intment 
of  a gunner,  the  result  of  which  was  that  he  was  struck  off 
the  list  of  admirals.  In  the  course  of  this  controversy,  or 
after  it  was  over,  he  is  stated  to  have  written  several  pam- 
phlets in  his  own  defence  ; but  their  titles  are  not  ^ven 
in  the  common  accounts.  He  died  at  his  seat,  at  Nacton 
in  Suflolk,  on  the  20lh  of  October,  1757.  Vernon  appears 
to  have  been  a brave,  high-spirit^,  and  honourable  man, 
with  an  impetuous  temper,  which  he  could  not  or  would 
not  rein  in. 

VERNON.  [Eirb.] 

VERNO'NIA,  which  has  been  named  from  W.  Vernon, 
fellow  of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge,  who  collected 
many  new  plants  in  Maiyland,  inserted  in  the  supplement 
to  Ray's  ‘ History.'  The  species  are  numerous,  forming 
herbs  or  shrubs,  in  the  tropical  partsofthe  world,  es|>ecially 
in  Brazil ; but  several  arc  found  in  India,  and  among  them 
that  which  is  best  knowm.  Tlie  genus  has  the  heads  one 
or  manv-flowered,  discoid.  Involucre  imbricated,  shorter 
than  the  flowers,  with  the  interior  scales  lengthened. 
Receptacle  vwially  naked  ; corols  rcj^lar ; limb  equalling 
the  tube  in  length,  with  a cartilaginoui  callosity  at  the 
base,  and  a large  epigynous  disk.  Pappus  usually  in  two 
rays,  seldom  equal ; the  inner  n*w  setaceous,  an^  longer 
than  the  outer  one,  which  is  usually  chaffy.  The  leaves 
are  alternate,  seldom  opposite,  often  glandular,  some 
secreting  volatile  oil.  Vernonia  iSerratula,  Roxb.)antheI- 
mintica  is  a pretty,  large,  erect,  annual  species,  common 
on  dry  uncultivated  ground  and  nibbish  in  ditferent  parts 
of  India,  flowering  during  the  cold  season.  The  dork- 
coloured  seeds  are  extremely  bitter,  and  considered  power- 
fully anthelmintic.  Tlieyarc  also  employed  as  an  ingredient 
in  compounds  prescribed  in  snake-bites. 

VEK.N0N1A'CE.-E,  a tribe  of  plant.s  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Corojiosita).  They  arc  distinguished  from 
Lactucem  by  their  corolla,  which  is  not  ligulatc,  and  from 
every  other  tribe  by  their  style,  which  is  the  same  as  that 
possessed  by  I^ctucem.  There  arc  several  genera  of 
plants  belonging  to  this  tribe,  which  are  chiefly  inhabit- 
ants of  America : there  arc  a few  in  Asia  and  Afnca,  but 
none  in  Europe.  The  most  interesting  genus  isthety|)c 
of  this  tribe. 

VERO'NA,  DELEG.VZIO'NF.  DI,  a Province  of  the 
Venetian  division  of  the  Iximbardo-Venetian  kingdom 
under  Austria,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Italian  'TvToi, 
cast  by  the  provinces  of  Vicenza  and  Padua,  south  by  the 
provinces  of  Rovigo  and  Mantua  and  west  partly  by 
Mantua  and  partly  by  the  lake  of  Garda,  which  Mumrates 
the  northern  of  the  province  of  Verona  from  tne  pro- 
vince of  BrcK-ia  Tlie  length  of  the  {Hxivince  is  about  50 
miles  from  north  to  south,  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  about 
25  miles.  The  population  was  slated  in  1833  by  Serrislon. 
in  his  ' Statistica,'  to  be  278.IXX)  inhabitants.  The  northern 
part  of  the  province  is  hilly,  and  even  mountainous  near 
the  borders  of  the  Tyrol:  the  highest  summit  of  Monte 
Baldo  is  above  6UW)  feet  high.  The  southern  j»art  merge* 
into  the  great  plain  of  the  ^ ; but  the  territory  of  Verona 
does  not  touen  that  river,  ita  southern  boundary  being 
marked  by  the  Tartaro  or  Castagnaro,  an  affluent  of  the 
Adige,  which  divides  it  on  that  side  from  the  province  of 
Mantua.  'Die  province  of  Verona  k divideil  into  thirteen 
districts,  namely.  Verona,  Villnfranca.  Isola  della  Sculu, 
Sanguinetto,  I<egnago,  Cologiw,  Zevio,  8.  Bonifacio,  11- 
lassi,  Badia  Calavena,  8.  Pietro  in  Cariano,  Uapnno,  and 
Banlolino. 

The  river  Adige  crosses  the  province  of  Verona  in  its 
length  from  north  to  south-souUi-cast.  It  nins  through  a 
very  narrow  valley  from  tlie  frontieiw  of  the  Tvrol  down  tu 
the  defile  of  CluuMi,  near  RiToH,  after  whicli  it  emerge* 
into  the  plain*  of  i^mbardy.  The  province  of  Verona  lias 
lew  towns  of  any  ctmsecjuoncc  besides  the  capital.  lA*g- 
nago  is  a fortress  of  considerable  strength,  on  tlie  Adige, 
south  of  Verona:  Villafranca  is  a bustling  market-town  on 
the  road  from  Verona  to  Mantua;  Kivoli,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Adige,  north  of  ^■eroua,  is  famous  for  the 
battle  won  hy  Bonaparte  and  Massena  over  (he  Austrian 
general  Alvinzi,  in  January,  17U7.  which  decid^  the  sur 
render  of  Mantua,  mid  contirmcd  the  subjugation  of  NorUx 
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lUly  by  the  French.  This  country  is  (Vill  of  the  recollee* 
tioiis  of  those  memorable  caropai^s.  On  the  banks  of 
the  Alpoiic',  near  the  wooden  bridf^  of  Arcole,  is  an  obe* 
lisk,  raised  in  commemoration  of  another  hard-fought 
battle. 

llie  eastern  bank  of  the  lake  of  Garda,  which  belongs 
to  the  province  of  Verona,  is  not  to  favoured  by  nature  as 
the  opposite  or  Brescia  side  : the  ridge  of  Monte  Baldo 
ranges  close  to  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  Joins  on  the  north 
the  AI|)i  of  the  Tyrol.  The  town  of  Malseiun^  witii  an 
old  Gothic  castle,  is  on  this  coast,  as  well  as  the  little  town 
of  Garda,  which  has  given  to  the  lake  its  modem  name. 

In  the  mountains  near  Verona  is  the  village  of  Gargag- 
nngo,  where  Dante,  an  exile  from  his  country,  and  for  a 
time  a picst  of  (Jan  della  Scala,  lord  of  Verona,  wrote  part 
of  his ' Furgatorio.’  A descendant  of  his  bv  the  female  tide, 
the  Countess  Serego  Alighieri,  a woman  of  literary  acquire- 
ments, was  residing  at  Gargagnago  in  when  V'alery 
\isited  that  place:  she  had  collected  the  best  editions  of 
the  |KH'm  of  her  great  ancestor,  and  intended  to  have  a 
momimcnt  raised  to  him,  but  slie  died  thortly  after,  llie 
village  of  Colognola  was  at  one  time  the  residence  of  the 
scholar  Bonfadio,  who  has  sung  the  praise  of  its  scenery  in 
Latin  verse.  fBoNFAnio,  Jacopo.j  Near  Colognola  is 
the  mansion  of  the  Counts  Pompei,  an  old  family  of  Verona, 
one  of  whom,  Alessandro  Pompei,  in  the  first  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  a dUtin^iished  architect.  Tlie 
science  of  architecture  seems  to  nave  perpetuated  itself 
from  the  Roman  times  in  tliis  part  of  Italy. 

The  valley  of  Ronca,  fifteen  miles  distant  tnm  Verona, 
is  wortli  the  notice  of  the  geologist  for  its  fossil  fishes  and 
ibi  shells,  some  of  which  are  not  found  in  the  Italian  seas. 
Tlic  natural  bridge  of  Vela  Is  also  a remarkable  object. 

(ValtTy,  youaffgt  en  Ifalte;  Denina,  QuaJro  Jatonco 
Sfiilistico  deir  Alta  Italia ; Senistori,  Statitlica  dell’ 
I/alia ; Peraico,  Detcrisiorut  di  k'erona,  s delle  sue  Pro- 
vincie.) 

VF.ROO*  A,  the  chief  town  of  the  Province  of  the  same 
name,  and  the  largest  in  the  Venetian  states  next  to 
Venice,  is  situated  m 45*  25'  N.  lat.  and  11®  E.  long.,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Adige,  which  divides  the  town  into  two 
I>arts,  and  at  the  foot  of  hills  which  arc  the  lower  offsets 
of  the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol.  The  situation  of  Verona 
Is  pleasant  and  healthy;  the  town  is  substantially  built, 
with  long  and  tolerably  wide  streets,  U surrounded  by  old 
walls  flanked  with  towers,  and  retains  much  of  the  appear- 
ance of  a town  of  the  middle  ages.  Tlie  ramparts  and 
bastions  constructed  by  the  architect  and  engineer  San 
Micholt  in  the  early  part  of  the  IClh  century,  were 
destroyed  according  to  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  peace 
of  Ltiheville  in  IROl,  but  parts  of  them  which  remain  tes- 
tify the  great  solidity  and  strength  of  the  original 
construction.  Among  the  many  remarkable  buildings 
of  Verona  the  most  worthy  of  notice  are,  the  splendid 
palace  Canossa,  built  by  San  Micheli  for  I/niis  (Janossa, 
nishop  of  Bayeux  in  Normandy  and  papal  nuncio  in 
France  and  England  ; the  palace  called  della  Gran  Guardia 
in  the  Piarzadi  Bra,  the  elegant  palace  Guasta  Verza  by 
San  Micheli ; the  palace  Bevilacqua,  whose  once  rich 
museum  has  been  dispersed— the  finest  of  its  antiont 
sculptures  arc  now  at  Munich.  Several  galleries  of  paint- 
ings which  existed  at  Verona  have  been  likewise  sold  of 
late  years.  The  palace  Hidolfi  has  a curious  representa- 
tion of  the  cavalcade  of  Pope  Clement  VII.  and  Charles 
V.  on  the  occasion  of  that  emperor's  coronation  at 
Bologna.  A fine  engraving  in  eight  sheets  has  been 
made  of  it.  and  publuhed  at  Verona  in  IKK):  * I a gran 
Cavalcata  di  Clemente  VII.  e Carlo  V.  della  sala  Hidolfi, 
dipinta  da  Brusasorci,  incisa  a contorno  da  Agostino 
Comcrio.’  The  palace  del  ComugUo  is  built  on  the  design 
of  Sansovino,  but  its  spacious  hall  was  constructed  by  Fca 
Giocondo  the  commentator  of  Vitruvius.  The  custom- 
house is  a noble  building  raised  in  the  last  century  by 
tJount  Alessandro  Pompei. 

The  churches  of  Verona  are  numerous,  and  many  of 
them  interesting  for  their  monuments  and  paintings.  The 
church  of  S3.  Nazario  e Cciso  is  said  to  be  of  the  seventh 
century  ; its  monastery,  now  suppressed,  had  some  curious 
paintings  of  that  age.  The  subterraneous  galleries  in  its 
neighbourhood  were  once  used  as  catacombs.  Tlie  church 
of  S.  Z*mone  dates  from  the  ninth  century : its  bronze 
gates,  and  a statue  of  the  taint  and  his  tomb,  and  its 
curious  emblems,  arabesques  and  figures,  attest  its  anti- 
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qnity.  The  cathedral  of  Verona,  aGothic  building,  said  to 
be  of  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  with  its  fa^u  covered 
with  old  sculptures  of  men  and  animals,  contains  the  tomb 
of  Pope  Lucius  III.,  who  being  driven  away  by  the  people 
of  Itome,  died  at  Verona  in  1 1K~) ; several  valuable  paint- 
ings, among  others  an  Assumption  by  Titian,  a monument 
erected  by  the  citizens  of  Verona  to  their  townsman  the 
learned  Bianchini,  a sepulchral  monument  of  the  Roman 
times  bearing  the  names  of  Julius  Apollonius  and  his  wife 
Attica  Valeria,  and  other  interesting  objects.  The  church 
of  S.  Permo  has  a fine  mausoleum  of  the  Turriani,  a 
family  which  produced  eminent  physicians  anct  anatomists 
in  the  15th  century.  This  monument  has  been  strip|>ed  of 
its  bronze  rilievi,  which  are  now  in  the  Louvre  at  l^s. 
In  the  same  church  are  the  monument  of  the  Verooeie 
chronicler  SarRina,that  of  Piero  and  Luigi  Alighieri,  raised 
by  their  brother  Francesco,  the  last  male  descendant  of 
Dante  in  the  16th  century,  the  monument  of  Francesco 
Ualceolari,  a botanist  and  the  author  of  the  ‘ Iter  in 
Baldiim,’  and  other  monuments  of  learned  men,  and  also 
several  very  old  paintings,  one  of  w hich,  by  an  unknown 
' aitist,  is  said  to  be  anterior  to  the  time  of  Cimabuc.  The 
church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Scala  contains  the  tomb  of 
Scipionc  Maflei,  the  author  of  ‘ Verona  illustrata.’  S.  Gior- 
gio Maggiore  and  S.  Sebastiano  are  among  the  finest 
churches  of  Verona,  and  are  rich  with  paintings  by  Bru- 
sasorci, rOrbetto,  Farinati,  Dai  Libri,  and  other  artists. 

The  library  of  the  Cliapler  of  Verona  is  \cry  antient : 
it  contains  12,(XK)  volumes  and  about  540  MSS.,  among 
which  is  a palim{>sest  of  the  Institutes  of  Gaius,  disco- 
vered by  Niebuhr.  [Gaius.1  It  was  in  the  same  library 
that  Petrarch  discovered,  to  his  great  joy,  Cicero's  Epistles 
‘ ad  faniiliares.’  Several  valuable  private  libraries,  such  as 
those  of  Saibanti  and  Gianfilippi,  have  been  sold  of  late 
years. 

The  Teatro  Filarmonico  of  Verona  ia  a handsome  stnic- 
ture ; in  the  court  and  under  the  portico  is  Maffei's  col- 
lection of  Etruscan  and  other  iiucriptions,  and  of  antient 
bassi-rilievi  given  by  him  to  his  native  town.  Maffei’s 
bust  is  above  the  door  of  the  theatre. 

The  sepulchral  monuments  of  the  Della  Scala  family 
in  the  shape  of  pyramids,  surmounted  by  the  eiiuestrian 
statues  of  the  various  members  of  that  family  who  were 
lords  of  Verona,  are  a remarkable  object.  'Hie  must 
ralendid  of  these  monuments  however  is  not  that  of  Can 
Grande,  the  friend  and  patron  of  Dante,  but  of  one  of 
his  successors,  Can  Signorio,  who  murdered  one  of  his 
brothers. 

The  pretended  tomb  of  Juliet  is  still  visited  by  credulous 
travellers. 

Tlie  amphitheatre  of  Verona,  one  of  the  best-preserved 
monuments  of  its  kind,  is  noticed  under  Amphitiibatrs. 
Another  classical  monument,  the  Arco  de'  Gavii,  the  se- 
pulchre of  an  antient  fiimily,  with  its  handsome  fluted 
columns,  was  pulled  down  in  1805  in  order  to  clear  the 
approaches  to  the  citadel.  Its  columns  ami  capitals  were 
stifi  lying  on  the  ground  when  Valery  saw  them  last. 
Pindemonte,  the  poet  of  Verona,  has  deplored  in  his  verse 
the  destruction  of  that  antient  monument.  The  gate  De’ 
Borsari  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  emperorGallieniis. 
There  are  also  some  pillars  and  other  remains  of  an  antient 
gate  called  ‘ Porta  di  Leone.’  The  handsome  mwleni 
gate  called  'Porta  del  Palio’  is  the  work  of  San  Micheli. 
Remains  of  an  antient  theatre  have  been  lately  dis- 
covered. 

Four  bridges  cross  the  Adige  at  Verona:  that  called  Di 
Castelvecchio  is  remarkable  for  the  widtli  of  the  central 
arch. 

Verona  is  a bishop's  see  : it  has  a lyceiim,  a * Collegto 
delle  Fanctullc,'  or  nouse  of  education  for  young  women, 
a school  of  drawing  and  painting,  an  academy  of  agricul- 
ture and  commerce,  and  a clerical  seminary. 

’Ibe  general  head-quarters  of  the  Austrian  army  in  Italy 
are  fixed  at  Verona,  a situation  well  suited  for  the  purpose. 
Verona  is  altogether  a very  interesting  city,  one  of  the 
first  among  the  second  class  of  Italian  towns  : the  popula- 
tion amounts  to  near(X)XXM)  inhabitants.  Many  families  of 
the  local  nobility  have  their  residence  at  Verona,  and  in 
the  pleasant  country-seals  which  are  scalte^  among  the 
neighbouring  hills.  It  has  produced  in  various  ages  mon, 
and  also  women,  distinguished  for  their  learning.  Isotta  No- 
gnrola,  styled  la  Grande  Isotta,  a celebrated  learned  woman 
of  the  16th  century,  resided  at  Aziano  in  tlie  rieighboui- 
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hood  of  Verona.  Fimc&itoro.  a phyueiaa,  utroDomer,  I 
naturmliit,  and  poet,  lived  at  Ineaffi,  near  the  banka  of  the  | 
lake  of  Garda.  For  a full  notice  of  the  learned  men  of 
Verona  we  muit  refer  to  Urn  aecoad  part  of  the  * Verona 
lUustrata ' of  Maffei. 

Verona  was  a town  of  the Cenomani,  acoordinsr  to  some, 
or  of  the  Veneli  according  to  othcia.  livy  (v.  35) 
that  the  Cenomani  Gault  occupied  the  country  previously 
held  by  the  Libui.  in  which  were  Brixia  and  Verona. 
Maffei  maintains  that  Verona  was  never  a town  of  the 
Cenomani,  but  was  part  of  the  Venetia.  A voluminous 
controversy  on  this  subject  U fo«ind  in  a thick  volume, 
folio,  printed  at  Brescia  in  1750,  entitled  ‘ Memorie  StorioO' 
caitiche  intomo  airantico  stato  de’  Cenomani.’  However 
this  may  be,  Verona  came  under  subjection  to  Rome,  like 
the  rest  of  the  Venetia.  without  much  stni??Ie.  Under 
the  empire  it  produced  many  distini^uished  men,  such 
as  Catullus,  Pliny  the  elder,  Vrtruvius,  and  others.  After 
the  fall  of  the  empire,  it  was  one  of  the  principal  towns  of 


the  Longobaids.  It  wu  afterwards  taken  by  Chtrlenu^tne, 
and  became  subject  to  the  new  Western  empire.  In  the 
12th  century  it  was  a free  municipal  town,  and  joined  the 
Iiombard  league.  In  the  following  century  it  fell  under 
the  power  of  Rzzelino  da  Romano,  after  whose  death 
Mastino  della  Sca]a,of  an  (dd  family  of  Verona,  was  elected 
Podest^,  about  a.o.  1259.  His  descendants  usurped  Uic 
sovereign  power,  and  created  the  dynasty  of  Della  acala  or 
Scaligeri,  which  lasted  above  a century,  until  it  was  con- 
quered by  the  Visconti,  dukes  of  Milan,  who  became 
masters  of  Vertma.  After  the  death  of  Giovanni  Galeazzo 
V'isconti,  Verona  was  seized  by  treachery  by  Francis  of 
Carrara,  lord  of  Padua ; but  in  1409,  being  begged  by  the 
Venetians,  the  citizens  gave  themselves  upto  Venice,  by  a 
convention  which  secured  their  municipal  liberties,  and 
since  then  Verona  has  formed  part  of  the  Venetian  state. 

(^Baraina,  Maffei,  and  the  other  historians  of  Verona 
Vak-ry,  f byo^es  en  Itaii*.) 
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R^ouuki. 


An  ellipsis  of  000X404  feet.  [Amphi- 

THKATRK.1 

An  antient  Roman  arch  with  two  openinsv. 
An  inferosUng  specimen  of  LomhanJic  style. 
Lomltardic.  pointed  and  round-headed  win- 
dows. Entrance  exceedingly  rich.  Ori- 


Lombardic.  Pointed  windows. 

Tlje  facade  up  to  tlie  archilrave  by  him.  Co- 
rinthian columns  grouped  with  pilasters. 
The  openings  very  bold  and  rich. 

Interior  l>y  him. 

In  S.  Uenuudino.  A rotunda  32  feet  dia- 
meter, G4  high.  Very  much  decorated. 

Singular  and  beautiful  in  plan ; a rotunda 
siuTounded  by  a deep  colonnade.  In- 
terior octagon  ; dome  too  large. 

Unfinished.  Rusticated  Doric  and  Corin- 
thian, some  of  the  columns  of  the  latter 
fluted  spirally.  Unusually  bold  and  rich 
frieze  and  cornice. 

Rusticated  basement,  with  mezzanines. 
Corintliiaa  order  in  coupled  pilastera. 

Runticated  basemeat.  Order  fluted  Doric, 
with  a single  range  of  lofty  arched  win- 
dows. 

Basement,  five  oiicn  arches.  Order  fluted 
IXiric  piiastera,  with  arched  windows  and 
mezzanines. 

Tile  inner  area  3i)7x?2B  feet,  entirely  sur- 
rounded with  wide  arches  on  stjuarc 
pillars.  Circular  chapel  in  centre. 

Rusbeated.  Fluted  Doric,  with  enriched 
frieze.  Inner  front  sante  order ; rusticated 
columns,  and  five  large  arches. 

The  front  towards  the  city  better  than  the 
other. 

Ionic  portico. 


Octastyle  Doric  portico.  Inner  area  ICO 
foot  long. 

The  facade. 


A spacious  enclosure  about  000  feet  square, 
I surrounded  with  a Grecian  Doric  colon- 
niKle,  and  yvith  a building  in  the  centre 
of  each  side. 
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' VBRONE^K,  ALBSSANDRO,  a celebrated  painter  of 
the  Venetian  Bchool,  was  bom  at  Verona  about  15H2. 
His  family  name  was  Turchi  or  Turco  ; he  was  called  also 
L'Obetto,  according  to  Pouo,  from  the  circumstance  of 
his  havinif  as  a boy  led  about  an  old  blind  beggar,  said  to 
have  been  his  own  father.  Alessandro  used  to  amuse 
hintnelf  with  drawing  with  charcoal  upon  walls,  and  some 
of  his  effbris  having  been  seen  by  the  painter  Felioe 
Hrusasorci,  hu  was  tiwen  by  him  as  a colour>grinder  in  his 
studio,  and  was  encouraged  to  culti\*ate  his  ability  for 
<Irawing.  He  soon  made  great  progress  in  drawing  and 
in  |>ninting,  surpassed  his  master,  and,  after  the  death  of 
Hnisasorei  in  160b,  completed  some  of  his  unfinished 
works.  He  afterwa^s  went  to  Venice,  and  obtained  em- 

filnyment  there  from  Carlo  Saracino,  who  soon  discoTered 
lis  ability  and  value  as  an  assistant ; he  paid  him  a ducat 
n day,  whilst  he  md  his  oUier  assistants  only  a quarter  of 
that  amount.  After  spending  some  time  in  Venice,  Alet- 
samlro  returned  to  Verona,  but  not  meeting  with  the  en- 
couragement he  expected,  he  set  out  for  Rome  in  com- 
pany with  Antonio  Bassetti  and  Pasquale  Ottino,  and 
ultimately  established  himself  there,  though  He  spent  some 
time  subsef|uentlr  at  Verona.  In  Rome  he  studied  the 
works  of  Raphael  and  the  Carracci,  and  forming  a style 
for  himself  which  combined  many  of  the  beauties  of  the 
Roman  and  the  Venetian  schools,  entered  successfully  into 
competition  with  Sacchi  and  Pietro  de  Cortona  in  the 
church  Della  Concezione  and  elsewhere ; and  he  acquired 
the  reputation  of  one  of  the  best  painters  of  his  time. 
Hispnncipal  works  are  in  Verona,  where  there  are  two 
of  his  masterpieces,  a Pietk  in  the  church  Della  Mlseri- 
cordia,  which,  though  it  contains  only  a dead  Christ,  the 
Virgin,  and  Nicodemus,  is  considered  one  of  the  best 
pictures  in  Verona : the  other  is  the  Passion  of  the  Forty 
Martyia,  in  the  church  of  San  Stefano;  a picture,  says 
I^anzi,  which  in  impasto  and  foreshortening  reminds  us  of 
the  Lombard  school,  in  design  and  in  expression  of  the 
Roman,  and  in  colouring  of  the  Venetian  ; and  it  contains 
a selection  of  heads  worthy  of  Guido.  There  is  a vei^' 
fine  collection  of  his  works  in  the  possemion  of  the  Ghi- 
rardini  family,  all  of  which  were  |winted  by  Alessandro 
for  the  Marquis  Gasparo  Girardini,  who  was  a most  gene- 
rous patron  to  him,  and,  according  to  some  existing  docu- 
ments, Bupptirted  him  when  he  first  went  to  Rome. 
Alessaudro  married  a Homan  lady,  and  lived  in  great  state 
in  Rome,  but  died  poor  in  1648,  without  Lssuc,  according 
to  Pozzo.  Passcri  sap  he  died  in  IGTiO;  and  Paaseri’s 
account  differs  in  some  other  respects  from  that  of  Pozzo: 
he  says  he  was  the  scholar  of  Carlo,  the  son  of  Paolo 
Veronese,  and  that  he  left  two  sons  and  a daughter  by  his 
wrife : the  elder  son  followed  the  profession  of  the  law ; 
the  second,  Giacinto,  was  a painter,  but  he  died  in  the 
flower  of  life,  in  1G73.  I^nzi  states  that  Passcri  says  that 
Alessandro  was  called  L'Obetto  from  a defect  in  tKecye  : 
but  Passcri  does  not  aasert  this,  he  simply  mentions  the 
fact  of  a defect  in  the  eye,  and  says  tnat  he  was  called 
1/Orltctto  became  when  a boy  he  us^  to  lead  his  father 
about,  who,  he  had  heard,  was  bliud.  The  works  of  this 
painter  are  admirably  colouml ; they  appear  not  to  have 
suffered  any  change  of  tint  whatever  from  their  original 
state,  owing  probably  to  the  great  care  with  which  he  is 
known  to  nave  mixed  his  colours  and  selected  ami  pre- 
jrarud  his  oils. 

(Dal  Poizo,  yite  de*  Ptliori,  Veronefi ; Passcri,  Kite 
de"  Pittnri,  &c. ; lAnri,  Sttiria  Pittorirtiy  &c.) 

VERONFJ5E,  PAUL.  [Caoliari,  Paolo.] 
VERCFNICA,  a genus  of  plants  l»elonging  to  the  natural 
order  Scrophulariaccie.  The  s|>ecies  con««t  of  herbs,  umler- 
shrul»,  or  shrubs,  with  oppoate,  alternate,  or  vcrticillate 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  of  a blue,  while,  or  red  colour,  and 
are  arranged  in  spikes  or  racemes.  The  calyx  is  campanu- 
late  or  compressed,  4-  or  5-parted.  The  corolla  rotate,  with 
a very  short  tube,  a 4-part  ed  spreading  limb;  all  the  seg- 
ments entire,  the  upper  one  the  broadest.  The  stamens 
are  2,  situatt^  at  the  sides  of  the  upi>er  segment  of  the 
corolla,  diverging ; anthers  2-cclled.  Stigmas  hanlly 
thickened.  The  ftuit  a cajisulc,  with  a septum  in  the 
middle  or  bipartible.  The  species  of  this  genus  aie  exceed- 
ingly numerous:  Don  enumerates  upwaras  of  170.  They 
are  distributed  over  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  are  e^eci- 
ally  abundant  in  temperate  climates.  The  Flora  of  Great 
Bntain  contains  about  20  species. 

y.  spicata.  Spiked  Speeawell,  has  its  flowers  on  a spiked 


nmeme,  the  leaves  erenated,  the  radicle*  ones  ovate  or 
obovate,  and  running  into  the  petioles;  the  canline  leaves 
are  lanceolate  or  obTongo-lanceolntc,  sessile,  tootlied,  and 
entire  at  top ; the  whole  plant  downy,  esnescent,  and  rather 
clammy.  It  is  a native  of  Germany,  Franco,  and  SwiUer- 
land,  and  is  found  in  England,  in  some  parts  of  the  countv 
of  Suffolk.  ’ 

y.  q^ma/w.  Common  Speedwell,  has  spicate  flowers, 
with  leaves  broadly  ovate,  sirrated.  and  rough  with  pub^ 
oence ; stem  very  downy,  procumbent ; the  capsule  obo- 
vate, deeply  notched  ; Uie  bmets  longer  Uian  the  pedicels 
of  the  flowere.  It  is  a native  of  Europe  and  Noth  Ame- 
rica, in  woods  and  on  dry  sandy  banks,  and  is  plentiful  in 
Great  Britain.  It  has  pale  blue-coloured  corollas  with 
veins  of  a deeper  blue.  PaulHx,  an  old  Danish  botanist, 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  this  plant  was  identical  with 
the  tea-plant  of  China,  and  it  was  once  extensively 
used  ns  a substitute  for  tea.  It  has  an  astringent  bitter 
flavour,  and  is  not  so  agreeable  to  the  taste  as  tea.  If 
however  the  consumption  of  tea  depends  on  its  containing 
chemical  principln  which  it  has  in  common  with  other 
plants,  the  analysis  of  the  constituents  of  common  Euro- 
pean plants  is  perhaps  an  object  worth  the  attention  of 
the  chemist.  Trie  abundatice  in  which  this  plant  occurs 
renders  varieties  not  uncommon,  and  several  have  been 
recorded.  It  was  at  one  time  considered  a remedy  of 
some  importance  in  various  diseases,  and  administered  as 
a tonic  mid  diuretic,  prop^es  which  it  undoubtedly  poe- 
tesses. 

y.  Beccabuiif^y  Brooklime,  is  a glabrous  shining  plant, 
with  procumbent  stems,  and  ellintic  oval  or  oblong  leaves, 
seated  on  short  petioles,  serrateu  or  entire.  It  is  a native 
of  every  country  in  Europe,  and  is  also  found  in  North 
America  and  Nepaul,  and  it  abundant  in  Gireat  Britain. 
It  grows  in  ditches,  rivuIeU  of  clear  water,  and  in  running 
streams.  It  has  racemes  of  deep-blue  flowers  marked  with 
veins  of  red.  It  was  at  one  time  reckoned,  in  common 
with  several  species  of  Cruciferous  plants,  as  an  antiscor- 
butic, and  found  a place  in  some  of  tM  PharmacopcBias.  It 
possesses  no  active  properties,  is  almoat  destitute  of  sraeU, 
and  has  a saline  slightly  bitter  taste. 

y,  Montnna,  Mountain  Speedwell,  has  lax  few-flowered 
racemes  with  ovato-cordste,  serrated,  petiolatc  leaves ; a 
stem  hairy  all  round ; and  an  orbicular  2-lobed  membran- 
ous capsule  much  larger  than  the  oalyx.  It  is  a native 
Europe,  but  is  not  very  common  in  Great  Britain.  It  is 
pnerally  found  in  woods  and  groves  on  a calcareous  soil, 
but  not  always  in  mountainous  districts,  u its  name  would 
infer. 

y.  CAomtfvfryv,  Gennander  SpeedwelL  Iws  the  whole 
plant  hairy,  the  leaves  deeply  and  unequally  serrated,  the 
racemes  elongated  and  many-flowered,  the  capsule  obcor- 
date  and  shorter  than  Uie  oalyx.  On  dry  banks,  in  groves, 
meadows,  pastures,  and  hedges  Ihrou^iout  Kuroj>e,  tlus 
plant  is  very  common,  and  is  a gimeral  favourite  on 
account  of  its  being  among  the  very  first  that  opens  its 
flowers  in  the  eariy  spring.  It  is  sometimes  known  by  the 
name  of  Bird's-eye,  and  is  often  mistaken  for  the  Foiget- 
me-not. 

y.  Teucriunty  Germander-leaved  Speedwell,  is  a downy 
plant,  with  the  lower  leaves  ovate-rmlong,  half-clasping 
the  ^m,  obtuse,  and  coarsely  serrated,  the  upper  ones 
sessile,  narrower,  and  serrated  ; the  racemes  axill^,  oppo- 
site, on  long  peduncles,  and  the  stems  ascending  or  pro- 
strate. It  is  a native  of  Italy,  Switserland,  and  Germany 
in  clayey  soils.  This  plant  is  called  in  the  older  Pharma- 
copoeias the  Mountain  Speedwell,  and  at  one  time  entered 
into  the  composition  of  several  esteemed  diet-drinks.  It 
has  much  the  same  properties  as  the  common  speedwell. 

y.  /ong»/o/ia,  Ijoni^eaved  Speedwell,  has  opposite 
leaves,  3 or  4 in  a whorl,  cordato-lanceolate,  acuminate, 
doubly  seirated,  clothed,  as  well  as  the  stem,  with  a downy 
tomentum.  It  U a native  of  the  Continent  of  Europe  and 
Siberia.  It  is  very  changeable  in  its  characters,  and  a 
great  number  of  varieties  nave  been  recorded. 

V.  decuetaia,  Ooss-leaved  Speedwell,  is  a glalwous  plant 
with  permanent,  elliptic,  decussate  leaves,  few-flowered 
racemes,  and  a shrubby  stem.  This  is  a shrub  attaining  a 
height  of  I or  2 feet,  h is  a native  ofthe  Falkland  Islands 
and  tire  Straits  of  Magalhaens,  and  with  care  may  be  cul- 
tivated in  the  open  air  in  this  climate. 

A number  of  foreign  species  of  Veronica  are  commonly 
cultivated  in  British  gardens.  The  hardy  perennial,  her- 
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baceoui  apecics  arc  all  fitteil  for  growth  in  Bowor-bonloTR : 
they  rcquirv  little  culture,  and  arc  eaaily  propaj^cd  by 
divjdinjj  Ihcir  roota.  TIjo  annual  H]>ccica,  Uiou«;h  some  of 
them  arc  veiy  beautiful,  are  M-ldom  grown  in  gardcM : they 
may  l»e  propagated  by  aeeda.  Several  of  the  species  from 
New  Holland  and  New  Zealand  require  to  be  cultivated  in 
the  greenhoune. 

VERHI,  PIETRO,  bom  at  Milan,  of  a noble  family,  in 
172H,  studied  at  Koine  and  at  Parma,  after  which  he  ob- 
tained a commuaion  in  an  Italian  regiment  in  the  Austrian 
army,  and  served  in  Saxony  iW  the  war  between  Austria 
and  Prussia.  After  the  peace  he  returned  to  his  native 
cuuntiy,  and  was  made  a memlier  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomy instituted  by  Maria  Theresa  for  the  duchy  of  Milan, 
in  I7ti5.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  administrative  atul 
tinancial  reforms  which  were  effected  about  that  time,  and 
especially  in  abolishing  the  prauticc  of  farming  to  pnvatc 
inmviduals  or  companies  the  various  branches  of  the  re- 
venue of  the  state,  a system  which  was  injurious  both  to 
the  people  and  to  the  tressury  : and  also  in  drawing  the 
plan  of  a new  tariff  or  scale  of  duties,  which  proved  a great 
relief  to  industry  and  commerce.  His  principal  wntten 
works  are  noticed  under  Political  Economy.  He  besides 
wrote  ^ Storia  di  Milano,’  doivn  to  the  conquest  of  Charles 
V.  in  the  I6th  centuty,  the  publication  of  which  was  com- 
pleted after  the  author's  deidh.  He  also  published  * Osser- 
vazioni  sulla  Tortiira,  e singolarmente  sugii  effetti  che  pro- 
dusse  air  occasione  delle  unzioni  malcfichc  alle  quali  si 
attribiii  la  pestilenza  che  devast&  Milano  I'anno  Ui30,'  an 
historical  episode  which  has  been  since  treated  by  Manzoni 
ill  liis  TVomesai  Sposi.’  Verii  has  contributed  greatly  to 
illustiate  the  history  of  his  native  country,  Milan.  He 
continued  in  office  in  the  economical  administretion  of 
the  duchy  of  Milan  till  when  he  retired  to  private 

life.  He  was  made  a knight  of  St.  Stephen,  and  was  a 
leading  member  of  the  * Patriotic  Society,'  instituted  at 
Milan  ID  1777,  by  Maria  Theresa,  forlhecDCouragement  of 
agriculture,  arts,  and  manufactures.  When  the  French 
invaded  Lombardy  in  17W1.  Verri  was  appointed  member 
of  the  municipal  council  of  Milan,  but  he  died  of  apoplexy 
in  June  of  the  following  year.  His  biography  has  l>e«n 
written  by  Isidoro  Bianchi.  Professor  Kessi.laetroCustodi, 
and  lastly  by  Camillo  Ugoni.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
distingui^ed  and  estimable  Italians  of  the  generation  that 
jirecedeil  the  French  revolutionaiy  invasion. 

VEKIU,  AI..ESSANDRO,  younger  brother  of  Pietro,  is 
diiehy  known  for  a work,  l»rtly  imaginative  and  jiartly 
histoncal,  entitled  * Le  Notti  Romaue  al  Sepolcro  dei 
Scipioni.'  The  author  evokes  the  souls  of  the  leading 
political  men  of  various  ages  of  antient  Home  to  appear  , 
before  him  in  the  newly-discovered  vaults  of  the  tomljs  of 
the  Sci|vioa,  aud  makes  them  hold  dialogues  about  Uie  ' 
deeds  ot  Uietr  earthly  career.  He  tears  down  the  veil  of 
blind  admiration,  so  long  held  sacred  by  Italian  tradition 
and  Italian  vanity,  and  reveals  the  vices,  the  crimes,  and 
the  niiitlaken  patnoliam  of  antient  Rome.  The  style  and 

language  of  the  work  are  powerful  and  impressive.  Ales- 
sandro A erri  died  in  1816.  Both  Pietro  and  Alenandro 
were  the  chief  contributors  to  a literaiy  journal  of  consi- 
derable merit,  entitled  *11  Caffi,'  published  at  Milan. 

VE'RRIO,  ANKJ'NIO.  This  Neapolitan  painter  was 
bom  at  I^cce  about  16J9,  and  after  he  had  made  some 
progress  in  painting,  for  which  he  had  displayed  a great 
ability  at  a very  early  age,  lie  visited  Venice  to  study  the 
colouring  of  the  Venetian  school.  After  making  a stay 
sufficient  for  bis  purposes  in  Venice,  he  retumca  to  hw 
native  place,  and  the  success  w hich  attended  the  execution 
of  some  gay  works  there  induced  )iim  to  try  his  fortune 
at  Naples,  where,  in  IGGO,  he  painted  a large  composition 
in  fresco  of  Christ  healing  the  biek,  in  the  college  of  the 
Jesuits,  which  was  conspicuous  for  its  bright  colouring 
and  forcible  light  ami  shade.  Dominici  says  that  Veirio 
had  such  a love  for  travelling  tliat  he  could  not  remain  in 
his  own  countr}'.  He  went  to  France  and  painted  the  high 
altar  of  the  (JanmcliUs  at  Toulouse.  Shortly  after  this, 
Charles  II.  wishing  to  revive  the  manufacture  of  tapestry 
at  Mortlake,  which  had  Inen  interrupted  by  the  Civil  War, 
invited  Vemo  to  England  ; but  when  he  arrived,  Charles 
changed  his  mind,  and  intrusted  to  him  the  dccorelion  in 
fresco  ol  Windsor  Castle.  Verrio  executed  a series  of  ex- 
tensive fVescocsin  that  pdace,  with  as  much  facility  of  exe- 
cution as  insipidity  of  invenUotk  He  painted  most  of 
tile  ceilings,  ooe  aide  of  St.  George's  Hall,  and  the  cliapei ; 


but  few  of  hu  woilu  are  now  left.  The  following  instances 
may  serve  as  illustrations  of  the  taste,  character,  and 
judgment  of  Verrio  : — On  the  ceiling  of  8t.  George's  Hall 
he  punted,  Antony,  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  in  the  character  of 
Faction  Qispersing  libels  ; in  another  place  he  borrowed 
‘ the  ugly  face’  of  Mrs.  Marriut,  the  housekeeper,  fur  one 
of  the  furies,  in  revenge  for  a private  quarrel  he  had  had 
with  her ; and  in  a composition  of  Christ  healing  the 
Sick  he  introduced  himself,  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  and 
Mr.  May.  surveyor  of  the  works,  in  long  periwigs,  as  spec- 
tatora.  The  painter  of  these  works  was  reemded  in  the 
following  inscription,  written  over  the  tribune  at  the  end 
of  the  hall : * Antonius  Verrio  Neapolitanus  non  ignobili 
stirpe  natus,  ad  honorem  Dei,  Au^slusinii  Regis  Caroli 
Secundi,  ct  Sancti  Georgii,  molem  hanc  felicissmui  manu 
decoravit.’ 

Verrio  was  paid  enormously  for  these  and  many  other 
works  he  painted  in  England.  Vertiie  found  a paper  con- 
taining an  account  of  moneys  received  by  Verrio  for  works 
executed  in  Windsor  Castle  from  1676  to  1681,  not  includ- 
ing those  in  St.  George  s Hall,  amounting  to  5545/.  Ss.  4d. 
The  king  also  gave  him  the  place  of  master-ganleoer,  and 
a lodging  in  St.  James's  Park.  Verrio  was  of  verr  ex- 
pensive liabiU,  and  kept  a great  table,  and  ' often,^  says 
Walpole,  * pressed  the  king  fur  money  with  a freedom 
wliich  his  majesty's  own  frankness  indulged.  Once  at 
Hampton  Court,  when  he  had  but  lately  received  an 
advance  of  a thousand  pounds,  he  found  the  king  in  such 
a circle  that  he  could  nut  approach.  He  called  out,  “ Sire, 
I desire  the  favour  of  speaamg  to  your  majesty.”  "Well, 
Verrio,”  said  the  king,  **  what  is  your  request?”  Money, 
Sir : I am  so  short  in  cash,  Uiat  I am  not  able  to  pay  my 
workmen,  and  your  majesty  and  1 have  learned  by  expe- 
rience tliat  pedlars  and  painters  cannot  give  credit  long.” 
The  king  smiled,  and  said  he  had  but  lately  ordered  him 
1000/.  **  Yes,  Sir,”  replied  he,  "but  that  was  soon  jtaid 

away,  and  I have  no  gold  left.”  "At  that  rate,”  said  the 
king,  *‘ you  would  spend  more  than  1 do  to  maintain  my 
family.  "True,”  answered  Verrio,  "but  does  your 
maje^y  keep  an  open  table,  as  1 do  T” 

After  the  accession  of  James  II.  Verrio  was  again  em- 
ployed at  Windsor  in  * Wolsey's  Tomb-house,'  then  destined 
for  a Roman  Catholic  chapel.  He  also  {Munted  James 
and  several  of  his  courtiers  in  the  hospital  of  Christchurch, 
London  : he  |^nted  likewise  at  Bartholomew's  hospital. 

After  the  Revolution  he  gave  up  his  place  of  uisster- 
gardener,  and  refused  to  paint  for  William  HI.  He  ex- 
ecuted however  at  this  time  the  extensive  works  for  Lord 
Exeter  at  Burleigh-house,  which  are  conridered  Verrio's 
best  productions,  and  they  are  among  the  best  specimens 
of  the  prevailing  style  of  that  age.  For  these  paintings 
alone,  says  Dr.  Waagen,  Verrio  was  paid  more  money  Ilian 
Raphael  or  Michael  Angelo  received  for  all  their  immor- 
tal works.  He  was  occupied  over  them  about  twelve 
years,  with  a salary  of  JOOW.  a year,  besides  his  keep,  and 
an  iKiuipage  at  hin  disposal.  lit*  painted  also  at  C'luits- 
wortA  and  at  Ixiwther-hall.  Walpole  says  that  the  altar- 
piece  of  the  Incredulity  of  St.  Thomas,  in  the  cliapci  at 
Chatsworth,  is  the  best  piece  he  ever  saw  by  Verrio.  He 
was  eventually  persuaded  by  I^ird  Exeter  to  serve  William 
HI.,  and  he  was  sent  to  Hampton  Court,  where,  besides 
other  things,  he  painted  llie  great  staircase  so  badly,  that 
he  appears  to  have  done  it  so  designedly.  Towards  the 
end  or  his  life  he  began  to  lose  his  sight,  and  Queen  Anne 
granted  him  a peruuon  of  2UB/.  a year,  but  he  did  not  enjoy 
it  long:  he  died  at  Hampton  Court  in  1707.  'Fhe  sl^c- 
ment  of  Ilominici  Uiat  he  was  drowned  in  Languedoc  is 
evidently  an  error. 

Walpole  has  described  Vemo's  style  with  great  piquancy, 
but  probably  with  as  much  truth  ; he  says  ne  was  * an  ex- 
cellent {lainter  for  the  sort  of  subjects  on  which  he  was 
employed,  that  U.  without  much  invention,  and  with  less 
taste;  his  exuberant  pencil  was  ready  at  pouring  out  god>», 
goddesses,  kings,  emperors,  and  triumphs,  over  thoM* 
public  surfaces  on  wliich  the  eye  never  rcsls  long  enough 
to  criticize,  and  where  one  should  l>e  sorry  to  place  tlie 
works  of  a belter  master — I mean  ceilings  and  stairxBMs. 
The  New  Testament  or  the  Roman  History  cost  him 
nothing  but  ultramarine  ; that,  and  marble  columns,  amt 
marble  steps,  he  never  spared.’ 

SchefferRof  Utrecht  worked  twenty-five  years  for  Verrio, 
and  he  employed  a painter  of  the  name  of  Lanscron  seven 
or  eight  years  at  Windsor. 
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(Dominici,  Fite  dt?  Pittoris  Na^iiani  t Walpole, 
Anrcf/otes  of  Painting  in  Kughnd ; \Vaagcn,  Kt4nsltcerke 
und  KUngtl^  in  EngUmd.  &c.) 

VE'RRIUS  FLACXJUf^  a Roman  grammarian  of  the 
time  of  Augustus.  He  was  a frcedman,  but  distinguished 
himself  so  much  by  his  learning  and  his  method  of  teach- 
ing, that  Augustus  appointed  him  instructor  to  his  two 
grandsons  Cains  and  Lucius,  the  tons  of  Agrippa,  and 
trarrsferred  him  with  hii  whole  school  to  the  Puatmm,  on 
condition  however  that  he  shovild  not  admit  any  additional 
pupils  to  the  number  he  had  already-  He  ha^  an  annual 
salary  of  one  hundred  sestertia.  He  died  in  the  reign  of 
Tit)enus,  at  an  advanced  age.  At  l^nestc  a statue  waa 
erecterl  to  him  in  the  lower  prut  of  the  forum,  opposite 
the  Hemioyclium,  which  contained  on  large  marble  plates 
the  Fasti,  which  Verrius  Flaccus  had  drawn  up  for  the 
Prsneetines.  (Sueton.,  Zle /7/uiir.  Gramma/.,  17.)  These 
Fasti  are  the  so-called  Fasti  Prsenestinl,  of  which  con- 
siderable fragments  were  discovered  in  1770,  and  published 
by  P.  F.  Foggini,  under  the  title,  ‘ Fastorum  anm  Romani 
d Verrio  Flacco  ordinatorum  reliqtiiae,  ex  marmorearum 
Talmlarum  Fragmentis  Praeneste  nuMr  efibaeis  collects  | 
et  illustrate,’  8m.,  Rome,  1779,  fol.  They  are  also  printed  ' 
in  F.  A.  Wolf's  edition  of  Suetonius,  vol.  iv.,  p.  321,  8cc., 
and  in  Orelti's' Collection  of  Roman  Inscriptions’  (c.  xxii., 
vol.  ii.,  p.  379,  &c.).  Before  the  discovery  of  these  Fasti, 
which  are  of  the  highest  value,  some  scholars  believed  that 
the  Fasti  Capitolini,  which  were  discovered  in  1547,  were 
the  Fasti  of  Verrius  Flaccus,  referred  to  by  Suetonius : but 
this  opinion  is  now  shown  to  be  untenable.  Flaccus  was 
also  the  author  of  several  other  antiquarian  and  gram- 
matical works,  which  were  highly  valued  for  the  vast 
quantity  of  information  they  contained,  as  well  as  for  the 
purity  of  their  style : 1,  ‘ Libri  Rerum  MemoriaDignarum,' 
10  which  among  other  things  he  treated  on  Etruscan  an- 
tiquities. It  is  frequently  referred  to  by  Pliny  (Gellius, 
iv.  5) ; 2,  ‘ De  V'ert^rum  Signi&catione,’  consisting  of  at 
least  twenty-four  books.  It  gave  explanations  of  words 
in  alphabetical  order ; and  brides  its  philological  value, 
it  seems  to  have  been  an  inexhaustible  treasure  of  anti- 
quarian knowledge.  An  abridgment  of  this  work  was 
made  by  the  grammarian  S.  Pomponius  Festus,  and  this 
was  again  abridged  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  original  character  of  the  work  was  alto- 
gether destroyed.  These  wretched  abridgments  have,  as 
in  many  other  instances,  caused  the  loss  of  the  original 
work.  (K.  O.  Miiller,  PraeftUio  ad  Fes/um,  p.  12,  Stc.) 
3,  'Satumus*  (Macrob.,  .Su/.,  i.  4 and  8)  was,  according  to 
Miillcr's  conjecture,  only  a part  of  a greater  work,  * De 
Rebus  Sacris 4,  * De  Orlliographia,’  which  was  attacked 
by  Scribonius  Aphrodisius  ^Sueton.,  Dt  Wiutr.  Gram~ 
mat.,  18) ; 5,  * De  Obscuris  Catonis,’  a linguistic  work,  in 
which  lie  explained  the  antique  words  and  phrases  of 
Cato,  which  had  become  unintelligible  (Gellius,  xvii.  G) ; 
(J,  ' Kpistolie  and,  7,  Poems.  Wc  still  poeseM  numerous 
fragments  of  the  works  of  Verrius  Flaccus,  independent  of 
the  ’Fasti  Pnenestini’  and  the  abridgment  of  his  * De 
Vcrbonim  Sigriificatione.’  Tliey  are  collected  in  the  work 
of  Foggini  above  referred  to  ; in  Dacicr's  edition  of  Festus 
(i.,  pp.  14-27,  cd.  London,  1826) ; in  E.  Egger's  ‘ Scrip- 
toiuui  Latinorum  nova  (^ollecUu,' vol.  ii. ; and  in  Linde- 
matin  s edition  of  Festus,  pp.  293-299. 

VERRO’CCIIIO,  ANDKE’A  DKI^,  a celebrated  Italian 
painter,  sculptor,  goldsmith,  and  architect  of  the  tifleenth 
century,  was  bom  at  Florence  in  1432.  Vasari  says  he  had 
little  genius,  but  was  the  most  laborious  man  of  his  lime  ; 
he  was,  according  to  Baklinucci,  a scholar  of  Donatello. 
He  hrst  distinguished  himself  as  a goldsmith,  both  at 
Florence  and  at  Rome  ; he  then  devotra  himself  solely  to 
sculpture  in  bronze  and  in  marble.  HU  first  marble  work 
was  a monument  in  the  Minerva  at  Rome,  to  the  wife  of 
Francesco  Tomabuoni ; it  is  now  in  tlie  Florentine  gal- 
lery. The  expression  of  the  figures  is  good,  but  the  exe- 
cution is  vcr>’  imperfect.  HU  next  work  was  a colossal 
bronze  figure  of  David,  now  also  in  the  Florentine  galler}’. 
Hu  executed  several  other  works  in  metal,  by  which  he 
acquired  a great  reputation : the  princi{)^  of  them  were 
the  monument  in  San  Ixtrcnzo,  of  Giovanni  and  Pietro,  the 
SODS  of  Cosmo  de’  Medici,  and  the  IncrediiUW  of  St. 
Iboinas,  in  the  church  of  Or  San  Michclc,  at  I^lorcnce, 
finished  in  1483 ; it  U a colossal  group  of  two  figures, 
weighing  3081  pounds,  and  for  which,  according  to  Baldi- 
nuvei,  he  was  paid  47C  gold  florins  (Manui,  in  a note  to 


Baldinueci,  says  800  heavy  florins).  In  this  work,  says 
Vasari,  Verrocchio  left  nothing  to  be  wUhed  for;  and 
having  attained  perfection  in  sculpture,  he  began  to  turn 
his  attention  to  painting.  Some  modem  critics  have 
differed  from  Vasari  with  regard  to  its  great  excellence. 
Von  Rumohr  i^aks  of  the  VVinged  Bay  with  a Dolphin,  of 
the  fountain  of  the  first  court  of  the  Puazzo  Vecchio,  also 
by  Verrocchio,  as  a very  superior  work  : it  is  praised  like- 
wise by  Vasari. 

V’^asari  mentions  many  designs  and  cartoons  by  Ver- 
rocchio, some  of  which  were  copied  and  imitated  by  Lio- 
nardo  da  Vinci.  Notliing  is  known  of  these  designs  at 
present ; it  has  been  conjectured  that  many  cf  them  now 
pass  as  the  works  of  Lionardo.  Verrocchio  painted  very 
few  pictures ; he  gave  up  painting  upon  finaing  himseff 
surpassed  by  his  scholar  Lionardo  da  Vinci,  whom  he  li^ 
ordered  to  j^int  the  figure  of  an  angel  in  one  of  hisw'orks. 
rV'iNCi,  Lionardo  da.T  The  fame  of  Verrocchio  reached 
Venice,  and  he  was  called  to  that  place  to  cast  an  eques- 
trian statue  of  Bartolomeo  Colleoni,  the  celebrated  ge- 
neral ; but  when  he  had  just  finished  the  model  of  the 
horiK.  he  was  told  that  Vellano  of  Padua  was  to  make  the 
figure  of  the  general,  with  which  he  was  so  much  offended 
that  he  immemately  broke  the  head  and  feet  of  his  hone, 
and  left  Venice  without  giving  the  sli^test  intimation  of 
his  determination  to  his  cmpf^'crs.  ^is  so  exasperated 
the  signory  of  Venice  in  their  turn,  tliat  they  wrote  to  Ver- 
rocchio, and  told  him  that  he  had  better  not  return  to 
Venice  if  he  valued  his  head  ; to  which  Verrocchio  an- 
swered, that  he  would  be  mindful  of  their  admonition,  for 
they  were  as  little  capable  of  restoring  him  his  head  as 
they  were  of  finding  another  head  sufficiently  beautiful  for 
his  horse.  This  answer  please<l  them  greatly ; and  they 
now  earnestly  solicited  Verrocchio  to  return,  promising 
him  twice  tlie  remuneration  formerly  agreed  to.  Verroc- 
chio returned  and  cast  bis  model,  but  he  caught  cold  in 
the  casting,  and  died  a few  cl^s  afterwards,  before  the 
statue  was  quite  completed.  This  work  was  finished  by 
Alessandro  Leopardi,  who  cast  the  pedestal,  and  fixed  it 
in  its  place  in  the  Piazza  di  Santi  Giovanni  e Paolo,  in  the 
year  1496,  and  it  stands  there  still.  Cicognara,  who  has 
given  an  outline  of  this  monument  in  hts’Storia  della 
^ultura,*  supposes  that  Leopardi  recast  the  statue  itself, 
but  he  gives  a very  insufficient  reason  for  this  opinion. 
Verrocchio’s  remains  were  taken  by  his  favourite  scholar 
Lorenzo  di  Credi  to  Florence,  and  were  deposited  in  tho 
vault  of  Michele  di  Cionc,  in  the  church  of  Sant’ Am- 
brogio.  Over  the  vault  is  the  following  inscription  ; — ’ S. 
Michaelis  de  CionU  et  Suorum  et  Andrac  Vcrrocchi,  fUii 
Dominici  Michaelis,  qui  obiit  Venetiis  m.cccc.lxxxvui.* 
The  S signifies  Scpulcnrum. 

Verrocchio  hail  many  scholars,  of  whom  the  following 
were  the  most  distinguished : — Lionardo  da  Vinci  and 
Pietro  Perugino,  painters,  and  Lorenzo  di  Credi,  Nanni 
Groeso,  and  Francesco  di  Simone,  sculptors. 

Bottari  says  that  Verrocchio  was  one  of  the  first  who 
made  plaster  casts  from  living  and  dead  subjects,  but  not 
Ihe  first,  as  Vasari  states.  This  art  was  practised  likewise 
by  the  antient  artists  of  Greece : it  was  invented  by  LysU- 
tratus,  the  brother  of  Lysippus,  in  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  (Pliny,  Hist.  iVa/.,  xxxv.  12,  44.)  Verrocchio 
also  assisted  Orsino  in  his  wax  figures ; they  made  toge- 
ther three  figures  of  Txtrenzo  de’  Medici,  after  the  con- 
spiracy of  the  Pazzi  in  1478,  which,  says  Vasari,  appeared 
to  be  living  men:  they  were  differently  dressed;  one, 
which  was  placed  in  the  church  of  the  Monache  di  Chia- 
rito,  was  clothed  in  the  dress  which  Lorenzo  wore  when 
he  was  wounded  by  the  conspiratoni.  These  figures  are 
all  now  lost. 

Verrocchio  cast  the  first  copper  ball  which  supported 
the  cross  at  the  cathedral  Qt  Florence ; it  was  thrown 
down  by  lightning,  and  the  present  ball,  which  is  some- 
what laqrcr  than  Verrocchio's,  was  put  up  in  its  place. 
Tliat  of  Verrocchio  was  four  ells  in  diameter,  and  weighed 
4368  pounds.  This  celebrated  artist,  with  his  other  accom- 
plishments, combined  a good  knowledge  of  geometiy  and 
great  practical  skill  in  music. 

(Vasari,  Fite  de'  Pittori^  8cc.  / the  same  work  trans- 
lated into  German  by  Schom;  Baldinueci.  Hotizie  dei 
Prrfettori  tiel  Ditrgno^  &c.) 

VEHRU'CA,  Schumacher’s  name  for  a genus  of  Ciri~ 
peds,  identical  with  Clitia^  Leach.  [Cirripkda,  vol.  vii., 
p.  209.] 
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VEURUCA'RIA,  a semis  of  plants  bolonsiny  to  the 
natural  order  of  lichens,  and  to  the  Irilie  pMudo-hchens  of 
the  arrangement  of  Acharius.  The  name  of  this  genus  is 
derived  from  rerruro,  • a wart,’  on  account  of  the  appear- 
ance of  its  surface ; it  is  known  by  the  plant  being  ems- 
taceous,  cartilaginous,  flatly  expanded,  adnate,  uniform ; 
the  apothccia  or  receptacles  wart-like,  hemispherical, 
roundish  at  the  base,  growing  into  the  thallus,  with  a 
double  covering  dM'rilheeium) ; the  exterior  somewhat 
eartilaijinoui  *ind  thick,  hftvinej  Rbov#  a little  pimpleor 
pertoration : the  interior  very  fine  or  membranous.  The 
B]K*cie»of  this  ffcnus  nre  found  on  rocks  and  flints,  and  the 
])ark  of  trees,  and  are  abundant  inhabitants  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. They  are  too  numerous  to  afford  any  indicutiona  of 
the  character  of  the  barks  to  which  they  are  attached,  for 
which  several  of  their  allies  are  very  remarkable. 

VRK-SAILLKS,  a toum  in  France,  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Seine  et  Oise,  8 miles  in  a direct  line  west-south-  i 
we.st  of  Paris,  or  11  miles  by  the  road  throuf^h  Sevres : in 
48*  48' N.  lat.  and  2*  7' E.  long. 

Versailles  was  a mere  villatje  in  the  time  of  Isouis  a III., 
who,  as  well  as  his  father,  Henri  IV.,  used  to  hunt  in  the 
ncichhouring  woods.  Louis  XIII.  having  purchased  (a.t>. 
1(W7)  the  house  and  lands  of  Jean  de  Soisv,  lord  of  the 
village,  built  here  a small  hunting^at,  whicn  Louis  XIV. 
converted,  by  his  vast  and  expensive  additions  (a.d.  1061- 
1072),  into  the  most  magnificent  palace  in  Europe. 
Under  this  prince  I'from  the  year  1672)  and  his  successore 
Ixmis  XV.  and  XVI.  it  was,  except  during  the  seven  years 
of  the  minority  of  Louis  XV.,  the  ordinary  residence  of  the 
court ; and  the  village  of  Versailles  grew  into  a handsome 
city  of  70,000  (some  accounts  say  100,000)  inhabitants. 
At’ present  its  population  is  less  than  half  that  number : it 
was,  in  1820,  29,!»88  for  the  commune;  in  1831,  28,477; 
and  in  1836,  29,3)9. 

Tin*  town  is  dirided  into  two  nearly  emial  parts  by  a 
noble  avenue,  *thc  avenue  of  l*ans,’  nearly  half  a mile 
long,  running  cast  and  west,  planted  with  four  rows  of 
elms,  fomriug  three  alleys,  the  centre  alley  ItX)  feet  wide, 
and  the  two  side  alleys  04  feet  each,  making  the  total 
brc.idth  of  this  noble  avenue  at  least  288  fret:  the  middle 
p.nrl  of  tlie  centre  alley  is  paved.  The  road  from  Paris,  of 
which  this  avenue  forms  jiart,  enters  the  town  on  the  cast, 
making  a bend  at  the  entrance  of  the  town,  so  aa  to 
i)ring  the  traveller  immediately  opposite  to  the  pala<-e, 
which  faces  the  avenue  at  its  western  extremity ; but 
the  noble  view  of  the  palace  which  would  be  obtained 
is  intercepted  by  a rising  ground,  over  which  the  avenue 
runs,  uml  which  scarcely  allows  the  top  of  the  building 
to  be  seen.  Before  the  bend  at  the  entrance  of  the 
avenue  of  Paris,  the  road  na.sscB  between  the  villages 
of  Cirnml  Montnieil  on  the  right  and  Petit  Mont- 
rueil  on  the  left : thc«  vilhvges  are  now  regarded  as  s\ib- 
urbs  of  Versailles.  Verasillcs  itself  is  divided  by  the 
avenue  into  * flu*  oimrtcr  of  St.  I.ouis,*  or  ‘ Ohl  Versailles,’ 
on  the  left  or  south  ride,  and  ‘ the  garter  of  NOtre  Dame,’ 
or  ‘ Xcw  Versaillea,*  on  the  right,  quarters  are  named 
after  the  parish  churches  which  they  respectively  contain ; 
the  names  of  Old  and  New  Versailles  are  inappropriate,  as 
the  two  jiarts  are  equally  modem,  and  consist  of  strwght 
streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles. 

Beside  the  avemic  of  Paris,  two  other  avenues,  that  of 
St,  Cloud  on  tlie  right,  and  that  of  Sceaux  on  the  lefl.  con- 
verge to  the  Place  d’Armes,  or  paratlc,  which  is  at  the 
western  cud  of  the  Avenue  de  Paris,  immctliately  in  front 
of  the  court  of  the  palace.  These  avenues,  though  not  so 
wide  as  that  of  Paris,  are  planted  with  fine  elms,  and  lined 
w ith  pleasant  residences : that  of  St.  Cloud  leads  by  fit. 
Cloud  to  Paris ; that  of  Sccaux  leads  only  to  a round  pond 
or  hasin  faced  with  freestone,  and  constructed,  a*  a jwmjKius 
l^itin  inscription  declares,  *by  the  .^dilcs  of  the  city  of 
Versailles.’  Be-sides  these  avenues,  which  may  be  com- 

ared  with  the  boulevanls  of  Paris,  there  are  in  New 

't-rsailles  three  boulevanls,  called  Boulevard  du  Roi, 
Boulevard  dc  la  Heine,  and  Boulcvanl  fit.  Antoine,  all 
planted  with  fine  elms,  and  the  first  and  second  bordered 
wjlh  neat  houses  and  other  buildings.  TIktc  arc  aevcral 
‘ places,'  or  open  spaces : the  Place  d'Armes  is  the  largest : 
the  Place  Hoche  (adorned  with  a statue  of  the  genenu 
Irom  whom  it  is  named),  formerly  the  Place  Dauphin,  in 
New  Versailles,  is  the  handsomest.  Tlvere  are  two  market- 
places, one  in  Old  and  one  in  New  Versailles.  There  are 
a number  of  fountains. 


The  centre  of  the  town  front  of  the  palace  is  farmed  by 
the  building  of  Louis  XIII.  Tliis  basacenUe  and  two 
wings  advancing  at  right  angles  from  the  centre,  so  as  to 
eneJose  three  sides  of  a court,  which  is  open  on  its  fourth 
or  cast  side  toward  tiiu  Place  d'Armes.  This  part  of  the 
building  is  of  brick,  and  of  ordinanr  appearance : two  build- 
ings of  freestone  which  terminate  the  wings,  and  are  adorned 
with  Corinthian  columns,  are  modem  additions.  Two  long 
buildings  of  plain  and  heavy  architecture,  more  like  bai^ 
racks  than  of  a palace,  appear  to  form  prolongaliuna 
of  the  wings,  from  which  however  they  are  really  de- 
tached, and  inclose  the  outer  court,  termed  ‘ Cour  des 
Ministres the  inner  court,  between  the  wings,  is  call^ 

‘ La  Cour  Roy^o and  its  innermost  part,  immediately  in 
front  of  the  central  pavilion,  is  termed,  from  the  material 
of  its  pavement,  ‘ Cour  de  Marbre,’  or  the  ‘ Marble  Court.’ 
The  central  and  princiiial  part  of  the  palace  of  Louis  XIV . 
forms  three  sides  of  a quadrangle,  sufficiently  large  to 
envelop  in  its  enclosure  the  older  palace  of  Louis  XIII., 
so  that  the  two  palaces  stand  Umk  to  back,  that  o(' 
lx>uis  Xlll.  fronting  the  town,  and  that  of  Louis  XIV, 
fronting  the  garden.  The  oentral  part  of  the  latter,  which 
incloses  the  older  palace,  presents  tluwe  fronts  to  the 
garden,  namely,  the  principal  front  and  two  aide-fronta, 
and  is  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  building ; the  wings, 
which  have  the  eame  general  direction  as  the  principal 
front  of  the  central  building  (viz.  north  and  soutli),  are 
thrown  back  about  2uU  or  260  feet,  which  is  the  extent 
of  the  two  side-fronts  of  the  central  portion.  The  whole 
extent  of  the  garden  front  is  estimated  at  more  than  1900 
feet ; but  as  this  measurement  includes  the  side-fronts  of 
the  central  building,  the  space  occupied  by  the  garden- 
front  is  reduced  to  leas  than  1400  feet.  This  front,  not- 
withstanding some  serious  faults,  is  in  the  estimation  of 
many  person-v,  one  of  the  grandest  and  most  beautiful  in 
existence.  It  is  adorned  with  Ionic  columns,  eighty-six 
in  number,  arranged  in  filteen  colonnades  of  four,  six, 
or  eight  columns,  each  colonnade  supporting  a cornice 
Crowned  with  as  many  statues  as  there  are  columns ; and 
if  the  n<nthern  face  or  exUemity  of  the  north  wing,  and 
the  southern  face  of  the  south  wing,  be  included,  the 
number  of  columns  will  be  augmented  to  one  hundred 
and  two.  The  spaces  between  the  colcmnades  are  adorned 
with  pilasters,  or  with  columns  engaged  in  Uie  wall ; 
and  the  attic  has  dwarf  pilasters  throughout,  correspond- 
ing to  the  columns  and  pilasters  of  the  principal  story,  and 
is  surmounted  by  a buustrade,  formerly  crowned  with 
sculptured  trophies  and  vases.  Niclies  immediately 
behind  some  of  the  intercolumns  are  occupied  by  statues, 
which,  as  well  as  those  which  crown  the  cornice  of  the 
colonnades,  agreeably  to  the  taste  of  the  period,  represent 
heathen  deiUes  or  nymphs,  or  are  allegorical  reprvsciita- 
tioni  of  the  arts  or  the  virtues.  A great  number  are 
mutilated.  This  palace  was  built  from  the  designs  of 
J.  H.  Mansard. 

Immediately  in  front  of  the  palace,  on  the  west  side,  is 
the  garden  w little  park,  an  irregular  polygon  about  Uiree 
miles  long  from  the  palace  to  its  western  extremity,  and 
about  two  miles  broad.  It  is  included  in  the  limits  of  the 
great  park,  which  is  estimated  to  l>e  from  2lt  to  ’£)  miles  in 
circuit,  llie  garden  was  laid  out  by  Iai  Notre,  agreeably 
to  the  fashion  of  tlie  time,  in  formal  terraces,  parterres,  and 
alleys,  adorned  with  a profusion  of  statiu’s,  va.ses,  and  other 
sculptures ; with  a canal  in  the  shape  of  a cross,  and  other 
pieces  uf  water  of  the  same  formal  cliaracter,  and  a numlH'r 
of  fountains,  which  are  supplied  with  water  from  the  Seine  by 
the  foreing-}mmp  (sulxtituted  for  tiie  former  waterworks 
aqueduct,  and  resen'oirs  uf  Mariy.  Tlie  fountains  ))lay  on 
the  first  Sunday  in  the  month  during  the  summer,  but  not 
to  their  full  extent;  these  exhibitions  are  termed* 
petites  caux the  more  complete  exhibitions  of  ‘ Les  grandes 
eaux’  are  resorvetl  for  certain  holidays,  of  which  noliec  is 
given  in  the  public  prints,  and  attract  a multitude  of  spec- 
tators from  iSiris.  Tlie  orangery  is  remarkable  for  the 
number  and  licauty  of  the  orange-trees  which  it  contains. 

llie  interior  of  the  jialacc  was  fitted  up  wUh  great  c-ost 
by  lyOtiis  XIV. : the  most  eminent  jiainters  were  engaged 
to  decorate  the  ceilings  of  the  ajmrtments ; and  gilding  ami 
sculpture  were  profusely  cmploved.  But  after  the  over- 
throw of  royalty  in  the  first  Revolution,  the  palace  was  neg- 
lected ; and  as  neither  Napoleon  nor  the  Bourbons  did 
an>1hing  effectual  for  its  restoration,  it  came  into  a verj' 
dilapidated  condition.  The  care  of  LouU-lTiilippe  lias 
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effected  a con&iderable  improvement,  and  the  palace  is 
now  converted  into  a national  museum  or  giUIery  of 
paintings  and  other  monuments  illustrative  of  different 
portions  of  the  historj*  of  France.  In  the  central  build- 
ing the  ground-floor  is  occupied  by  the  portraits  of  the 
high  admirals  and  constables  of  France,  of  Die  marshals 
down  to  Grouchy, and  of  anumberof  generals  of  eminence, 
as  Kleber,  Foy,  ('ariiut,  &c.,  who  did  not  attain  that  rank ; 
and  the  tirsl  floor  by  paintings  and  other  memorials  of  the 
time  of  I.onw  XIV.  Tlie  south  wing  is  occupied  by 
paintings  illustrative  of  the  first  Hevolution ; by  a series  of 
paintings  of  the  great  victories  of  France,  from  that  of 
Tolbiac,  under  Clovis,  to  Wagrara,  the  last  decisive  vic- 
tory of  Napoleon : by  others  illustrating  the  scries  of 
Napoleon’s  camnaigns;  and  by  busts  ami  statues  of  the 
warriors  and  otner  celebrated  men  of  the  revolutionary 
period.  The  palace,  thus  furnished,  was  opened  June 
10th,  1B37,  on  tlie  marriage  of  the  late  duke  of  Orleans,  i 

^Vdjacent  to  the  north  wing  of  the  palace,  on  the  back 
or  town  side,  are  Uie  chapel  and  the  opera-house  ; the  flist 
remarkable  for  its  beauty,  and  tlic  second  for  iu  sue  and 
magniflceace.  It  was  also  used  os  a ball-room,  on  which  ' 
occasions  Uie  pit  was  covered  by  n floor  unalevelwiUi 
the  stage.  Tnis  opera-house,  alter  liaviug  been  long 
closed,  was  employed  for  dramatic  entertainments  at  the 
opening  of  the  national  museum.  The  chapel  waa  built 
by  I«ouis  XIV,  (a.d.  lG.^J-1710);  the  opera-house  by 
Louis  XV.  (a.d.  17iV>-lt70). 

The  cost  of  the  palace,  grounds,  and  waters  of  Veraailles 
was  enormoiu ; ami  Louis  XIV.  is  said  to  luive  thrown  the 
documents  into  tlie  lire  to  prevent  Uie  amount  being 
known.  The  estimates  which  some  writers  have  mode, 
and  which  raise  Uie  cost  to  l(JtX)JIUU,UUU  livres,  or 
40,UOO,OUO/.,  or  even  more,  are  obvious  exaggerations ; 
others,  which  reduce  it  t o 307.000 AX)  livres,  or  1 2,OOU,OOU/„ 
ore  also  disputed.  Wc  have  no  trustworthy  estimate ; but 
that  Uie  ex|>euse  was  enormous  there  is  uo  doubt,  especially 
if  we  include  the  cost  of  all  the  connected  works,  as  the 
palace  of  I.e  Grand  Trianon,  and  the  vain  attempts  to 
convey  the  walers  of  Uie  JCure  to  Versailles.  In  tius  sod 
attempt,  in  which  40A^)  soldiers  in  a Ume  of  peace  were 
employ^,  a great  number  of  lives  were  lost. 

In  the  park  of  Versailles  are  the  two  royal  paJacos  of 

* Le  Grand  Trianon’  and  * L«  PeUt  Trianon,’  with  their 

respective  gardens.  Le  Grand  Trianon  was  built  by  Louis 
XlV. ; Le  Petit  Trianon  by  Ixmis  XV.  Tlie  * English 
garden,’  which  is  Use  great  attraction  of  Lc  PeUt  Trianon, 
was  formed  by  the  orders  of  Marie  Antoinette,  to  whom 
her  husband,  Louis  XVI.,  had  granted  the  use  of  this 
palace.  In  the  Place  d' Amies,  opposite  to  the  town-front 
of  the  palace,  ore  the  two  ranges  of  stables,  Les  Grondes 
Ecuries  and  Lea  Petites  Keuries,  buildings  of  great  extent, 
occupying  respectively  the  spaces  between  the  avenue  of 
IVris  and  the  converging  avemies  of  St.  Cloud  and  Sceaux. 
There  ore  near  the  j^oce  various  other  buildings,  os  the 
Grand  Commun,  a heavy  building,  which  had  a thousand 
slceping-roonu,  and  could  lodge  two  thousand  persons. 
During  the  republic  and  the  empire  it  was  convert^  into  a 
iDonulhcto^  of  fire-arms,  and  was  pillaged  by  the  Prussians 
in  To  the  south-east  and  south  of  the  palace  are 

the  kitchen-garden  and  a very  large  piece  of  water  called 

* I.a  Pit^ce  dcs  Suisses.’  The  former  mansions  of  the  Giond 
Maltre  de  la  Mnison  du  Koi,  or  grand-master  of  the  king’s 
hoiuchold,  and  of  the  grand-veneiir,  or  chief  huntsman, 
p.,»pularly  termed  Lc  Chenil,  or  the  dog-kennel,  are  now 
converted  respectively  into  the  town-hwl  and  the  court# 
of  law : the  former  Gaitlc-Meuble  is  now  the  prefect’s 
(lilice.  ncskleji  these  and  other  buildinga  connected  with 
the  court  or  the  government  offices,  Versailles  has  two 
churches,  namely,  the  cathedral  of  St.  I^uis  and  the  church 
of  Nfttre  Dame ; the  latter  erectetl  by  J.  II.  Man?aird  in 
the  reign  of  Iiouis  XIV.,  the  former  by  another  Mansard 
in  the  reign  of  Iy«ii*  XV.  There  is  also  a beautiftil  chapel 
attached  to  the  royal  college  (formerly  an  .\ugu»tinian 
nunnery,  founded  by  the  queen  of  Louis  XV.\  and  there 
is  a parish  church  in  the  village  or  suburb  of  Montreuil. 
The  general  hospital  is  one  oi  the  finctst  in  France ; and 
there  are  a Petit  ^miniuTe,  or  a seminary  for  boy.*^  designed 
for  priesthood ; the  prhnapr  normal  school  of  the 
Acadthnie  Vnivendtoire  of  Paris;  a public  library  of 
42.000  volumes,  placed  in  what  was  anhcntly  the  foreign- 
office  ; a museum ; a free-school  for  drawing ; an  ogricul- 
tiiral  society;  a theatre;  baths;  several  barracks;  "and  a 


I prison.  Near  the  town  it  the  royal  cxpcrunental  farm  of 
Grignon. 

Versailles  has  some  manufactures  of  fire-arms,  flics, 

: clocks  and  watches,  jewellery,  coUon-yarn,  net,  pasteboard, 

I hats,  hosiery,  wax  candles,  earthenware,  and  glaM.  Tliera 
arc  breweries  and  tan-yards,  and  a number  of  nursery- 
grounds;  and  trade  is  carried  on  in  grain,  groce.ries,  and 
truit-trccs.  There  arc  two  weekly  markets,  of  little  im- 
portance, and  tliree  yearly  fairs.  A number  of  the  old 
nobility  and  others  of  goixl  families,  French  and  foreign, 
reside  at  Vcrs.'ulics.  A small  garrison  is  kept  there. 

Several  of  the  royal  family  of  France  were  bom  at  Ver- 
sailles: among  tlumi,  Plulip|>o  V.,  king  of  Spain;  Louis 
XVL,  XVII.,  and  XVIII.,  and  Charles  X.,  kiiit^  of 
France  : Marshal  Burthier,  the  benevolent  Abl>£  de  t'Epi'-e, 
and  General  Hoche,  were  also  natives  of  Versailles  or  of 
Montreuil. 

The  treaty  of  peace  which  closed  the  American  war  was 
signed  ,at  \ ersoules  (a.d.  1783),  and  some  events  of  the 
earlier  tieriixl  of  the  Revolution  occurred  there.  It  was  at 
Versailles  that  the  states'^cneral  assembled  (May,  a.d. 
1789%  and  the  deputies  oi  the  Tiers-6tat,  or  Commons, 
constituted  themselves  the  National  Assembly.  Tlie  dis- 
turbances and  outrages  of  the  following  October  led  to  thu 
removal  both  of  the  king  and  of  the  National  Assembly  to 
Paris.  In  fkpt.,  1792,  fifly-five  prisoners  on  their  way 
Irom  Orleans  to  Paris  were  nearly  all  massacred  at  Versailles, 
as  well  as  a number  of  persons  confined  in  the  prisons.  In 
1815  a small  Pruasion  detachment,  having  been  repulsed 
in  a skirmish  near  Versailles,  Bluclier,  at  the  head  of  a 
considerable  force,  entered  tlie  place,  and  disarmed  and 
plundered  the  iohaUtants. 

Versailles  is  the  seal  of  a bislionrio,  the  diocese  of  wliich 
comprehends  the  deparUnect : the  bishop  is  a suffiagan 
of  the  archbishop  of  Paris. 

The  arrondiasenient  of  Versailles  has  an  area  of  328 
square  miles,  and  comprehends  114  communes : it  is  sub- 
divided into  ten  cantons  or  districts,  each  under  a justice 
of  the  peace:  the  population  was,  in  1831,  130,741 ; in 
1830,  133.561. 

(Vaysse  de  Villiers,  Ilincratre  Deteript*/  de  la  France  ; 
Dulaurc,  Environs  de  Paris ; Malte-nrun,  Geo^rapAte 
i/nfoerselle ; Dirtionnaire  Gfographique  i'niversel.') 

VERSED  SINE.  (Trioowokktry.] 

VERSION.  The  word  Version,  or  Tnuxslation.  is  used  to 
express  the  transferring  of  some  written  composition  from 
one  language  into  another.  Like  many  other  terms,  trans- 
lation cannot  be  briefly  defined : the  notion  of  translation 
must  be  attained  by  a consideration  of  all  the  conditions 
of  translation;  and  the  right  understanding  of  its  nature 
involves  a part  of  the  general  theory  of  lanjgu^e. 

If  two  languages  corresponded  perfectly  ; if  every  term 
in  the  one  language  had  its  equivalent  in  the  other;  and  if 
the  forms  of  sjieceh  in  the  two  languages wen>  also  periect 
equivalents,  the  difficulty  of  translation  would  not  be  great. 
It  would  only  be  necessary  to  discover  the  equivalent 
terms  and  the  equivalent  forms  of  speech  in  the  two  lan- 
guages and  translation  would  be  effected  by  mere  substi- 
tution. In  tliU  Rup^xwed  case,  as  the  terms  and  the  forms 
of  expression  would  l>e  perfectly  equivalent,  a person  who 
should  read  the  translation  would  understand  it  exactly  as 
a person  would  understand  the  original ; for  the  suppo- 
sition of  the  two  languages  lieing  perfect  equivalents 
involves  the  supposition  of  the  objects  of  thought  and  the 
mode  in  which  their  relations  to  one  another  are  viewed 
being  the  same  for  the  people  who  use  the  two  latigtiagi  s. 
Now  no  two  languages  have  this  perfect  equivalence  <»f 
terms  and  forms  of  speech,  and  therefore  a perfect  trans- 
lation cannot  be  made. 

The  general  distrilnrtion  of  words  into  notional  and  rela- 
tional words  is  explflinod  in  the  article  Notiow.  In  no 
two  languages  are  all  the  notional  words  perfectly  cfpii- 
valent.  Such  words  as  express  many  of  the  onlinary 
objects  of  sense,  as  sun,  moon,  man,  woman,  are  perfei't 
equivalents;  but  all  the  words  which  expre*  objects  of 
sense  in  one  language  have  not  their  equivalents  in  atmlher. 
Vaxiona  nations  have  various  articles  of  dress,  various 
utensils,  implements,  and  ornaments  which  are  ]>eculiar  to 
them,  and  consequently  have  not  their  equivalents  in 
another  language.  If  such  terms  are  rendered  l>y  some 
other  term  In  the  language  into  which  the  translation  is 
made,  the  translation  will  not  convey  the  exact  notion  of 
the  original,  though  it  may  come  near  enough  for  many 
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purposes.  In  some  cases  the  difference  is  immaterial,  as 
may  be  slio^vn  by  imtAiices ; in  others  the  diffen'nce  U 
material.  The  I^tin  words  * domus'  and  ‘ navis*  mav  be 
respectively  rendered  by  the  Enujlish  ‘ house  ’ and  ‘ slitji,’ 
thuui(h  Roman  houses  and  ships  differ  considerably  from 
Enc'tUh  houses  and  ships.  But  if  the  word  * domus  ’ is 
merely  used  to  signify  the  general  notion  of  a dwelling  for 
man,  as  for  example  when  one  wishes  to  say  that  a * man 
was  killed  in  a house  and  not  in  the  street,’  the  precise 
difference  between  Roman  houses  and  English  is  imma- 
terial, for  house  in  such  case  is  used  in  its  most  general 
sense.  But  if  in  the  original  Latin  passage  anything 
turned  on  the  difference  between  * domus'  and  * villa'  as 
opposed  to  one  another,  then,  unless  the  English  language 
possessed  two  words  which  should  stand  in  the  same  oppo- 
sition to  one  another  as  * domxis  ’ and  * villa,’  a translation 
could  not  be  made  simply  by  equivalent  terms  ; it  roust 
be  effected  in  some  other  way.  Material  objects  then,  for 
which  there  may  be  equivalents  in  two  languages  when 
the  object  is  used  in  its  most  general  sense,  may  not  have 
equivalents  in  the  two  languages  when  used  in  tliis  special 
sense.  Thus  the  Latin  worils  * patera,’  * uma,'  * lanx,’  are 
words  which  express  the  general  notion  of  a thing  that  is 
used  to  contain  other  things  ; but  as  they  are  also  used  to 
indicate  a particular  kind  of  containing  vessel,  there  can 
be  no  translation  cf  such  terms  unless  we  have  both  the 
things  and  the  name  for  them.  It  appears  then  that,  even 
in  tlio  case  of  such  ordinary  things  as  domestic  utensils,  a 
translator  will  often  be  at  a loss  to  find  a word  equivalent 
to  the  original  word ; and  he  must  either  find  a word  which 
comes  the  nearest  to  it,  or  he  must  adopt  the  original  word. 
In  the  one  case  he  will  not  convey  an  exact  notion  to  the 
ri'iuler,  and  he  may  convey  a very  erroneous  notion  ; in 
the  other  he  will  convey  none  at  all,  unlem  the  reader  hap- 
>eus  to  know  the  thing  intended  by  the  term  in  the  original 
anguage.  The  context  may  often  help  to  the  right  under- 
standing of  a term,  but  that  is  not  the  matter  at  present 
under  consideration. 

The  (enns  which  denote  the  political  and  religions  insti- 
tutions or  usages  of  a country  often  present  still  greater 
difticuUy.  The  Roman  terms  * Aediiis,'  * Consul,’  * Co- 
mitia,’  ‘ Tribus,’  * Judex,’  * Pontifex,’  ‘ Augur,’  cannot  be 
rendered  into  our  language  by  any  equivalent  terms.  In 
thci^e  and  many  similar  instances  it  has  become  usual  to 
adopt  the  original  term,  with  the  termination  sometimes 
sligntly  altert^,  and  the  reader  of  such  translations  is  sup- 
posed either  to  know  what  these  terms  mean  or  to  have 
books  which  will  explain  them.  This  is  in  fhet  the  only 

firacticablc  mode  of  translating  such  terms,  and  such  trans- 
aliun  is  not  liable  to  more  objection  than  a book  in  one's 
own  language  which  contains  numerous  technical  terms, 
the  explanation  of  which  is  not  given  in  the  book,  and 
cannot  be  got  from  the  context,  but  must  be  sought  for  in 
a dictionary  or  work  of  reference. 

If  tlie  original  language  has  been  more  cultivated  than 
the  language  into  which  the  translation  is  made,  the  trans- 
lator will  find  that  he  is  ill  provided  with  terms  equivalent 
to  those  of  the  original.  Foreign  works  on  jurisprudence 
or  philosophy,  when  translated  into  English,  present  this 
difficulty,  which  can  only  be  overcome  by  adopting  the 
technical  terms  of  the  original  language.  If  tne  trans- 
lator were  to  attempt  to  make  names  which  should  corre- 
spond to  the  original  terms,  he  would  not  be  so  likely  to 
succeed  in  getting  them  adopted  as  by  transferring  tlie 
original  terms  into  his  translation. 

That  part  of  translation  then  which  consists  simply  in 
finding  equivalent  notional  terms  is  limited.  It  depends 
on  the  character  of  the  two  languages,  the  original  and 
that  of  the  translation,  how  far  equivalent  terms  can  be 
found.  In  all  matters  which  characterise  the  usages  of  a 
people,  it  is  impcwsible  to  find  equivalents  in  two  languages, 
for  oy  the  term  character  is  here  meant  something  which 
each  has  and  the  other  has  not.  As  to  all  terms  which  are 
the  expression  of  universal  notions,  such  as  are  in  a great 
degree  independent  of  the  character  of  a people,  those 
languages  which  have  been  cultivated  to  an  equal  degree, 
do  tenns  which  arc  sufficiently  Muivalent.  But 

even  here  lliere  is  often  a very  great  difficulty  in  ascer- 
taining the  equivalent  terms,  as  any  one  may  satisfy  him- 
self by  attempting  to  translate  into  EnglUn  such  a work 
ns  Cicero’s  treatise  on  the  Orator,  or  some  parts  of 
Tacitus. 

Perhaps  it  is  often  easier  to  translate  from  one  language 


into  another  when  the  two  languages  have  no  histoncat 
connection,  than  when  they  are  ndated  as  original  amt 
derived  languages,  or  as  language*  which  have  inter- 
clianged  terms,  or  where  the  exchange  has  been  all  on  one 
side  ; for  it  often  happens  that  words  which  are  transferred 
from  one  language  into  another  retain  nearly  the  original 
form,  and  yet  have  either  been  adopted  in  a uifferenl  sense 
from  the  original  sense,  or  have  in  coun!>e  of  time  aciiuired 
such  different  meaning.  It  would  be  easy  to  find  numerous 
examples  of  such  chajige  of  meaning  in  ivords  that  have 
been  introduced  into  the  English  either  directly  from  the 
I^tin  or  through  the  medimn  of  other  languages. 

Tlie  union  of  notional  words  into  connected  speech  or 
language  is  effected  by  the  words  of  relation,  w'hich  are 
either  appendages  added  to  words,  or  separate  small  words, 
or  both ; and  it  is  also  effected  by  the  order  of  the  word*. 
Now  the  words  of  relation  and  the  order  of  words  differ 
considerably  in  most  languages,  and  hence  arises  a great 
difficulty  in  translation ; fur  language  consists  not  of  single 
words,  no  more  than  a ship  consists  of  trees ; in  the  case 
of  language  and  a ship,  words  and  timber  are  materials, 
but  materials  without  form  have  no  significance.  Yet  in 
everything  the  nature  of  the  material  is  an  element  in  the 
capacity  for  receiving  form  ; and  in  language  the  posses- 
sion or  absence  of  case-endings,  and  of  suffixes  which 
show  the  modifications  of  wort^  called  mode  and  tense, 
materially  influences  the  capacity  of  the  language  for  ex- 
pressing a given  idea  with  perspicuity,  brevity,  and  force ; 

It  also  materially  affects  the  possible  order  of  the  words. 
Those  languages  which  posgew  case-endings  and  verbal 
termination.*  in  abundance  can  vary  the  order  of  the  words 
in  a great  number  of  wajrs,  so  as  to  place  particular  words 
in  those  poaitions  where  they  shall  be  most  effective.  A 
language  like  the  English,  which,  in  its  present  form,  has 
few  suffixes,  is  much  more  limited  in  this  power  than  the 
German,  the  Greek,  and  the  Latin.  Ijinguages  also  differ 
greatly  in  the  number  of  small  words  (relational  wordsi 
which  are  adapted  to  express  the  relation  of  notional  terms 
to  one  another.  Some  of  the  more  delicate  colours  which 
arc  thus  expressed  in  one  language  are  absolutely  incapable 
of  being  expressed  in  another  by  any  corresponding 
relations  words,  and  sometimes  they  cannot  be  expressed 
by  any  combination  of  words. 

It  will  now  not  be  difficult  to  ascertain  in  a general  way 
what  can  be  effected  in  a translation,  and  what  ought  to  be 
attempted.  Some  people  have  had  a notion  that  a tmnsla- 
lion  should  be  literal,  or  near  to  the  original,  by  which  U 
meant  that  every  word  of  the  original  should  have  it* 
equivalent  in  the  translation,  or  nearly  so.  There  is  no 
objection  to  this,  so  far  as  it  can  be  done  consistently  with 
the  proper  idioms  of  the  translator’s  language  ; yet  such  a 
translation  is  not  commendable  because  it  is  literal,  but 
because  it  i*  true.  The  idiom  of  the  translation  mu.vt  not 
be  corrupted  by  an  imitation  of  the  idiom  of  the  oritrinal. 
If 'what  is  called  a literal  version  is  a sufficient  version  of 
the  meaning,  and  if  it  is  also  expressed  in  a true  idiom, 
the  translation  is  good  ; but  its  literal  character  is  a mere 
accident.  It  will  depend  both  on  the  character  of  the  two 
languages  and  on  the  character  of  the  original  work  how 
far  tlie  version  shall  in  its  form  correspond  to  the  original. 
Simple  narrative  is  generally  easily  rendered  from  one 
lanf^age  into  another  without  varying  much  from  the 
form  of  the  original.  Works  which  have  more  of  an 
artistic  character  present  greater  difficulties,  whether  they 
are  historical,  critical,  or  poetical.  Poetry  presents  the 
greatest  difficulties,  because,  in  addition  to  tlie  general 
difficulty  of  transferring  the  meaning  of  one  language  into 
another,  there  is  the  difficulty  of  reproducing  the  rhyth- 
mical form  of  the  original,  and  Uiis  is  sometimes  impos- 
sible. Horace  succeeded  in  introducing  the  Greek  lyric 
metres  into  the  I.atin  language  in  his  translations  or  imi- 
tations ; but  Horace  was  a master  of  his  art,  and  he  had  a 
language  which  was  sufficiently  near  to  his  original.  Tlie 
translations  of  Voss  from  the  tireek  and  Latin  poets  have 
the  advantage  of  being  in  a language  which,  from  it* 
copiousness,  its  grammatical  forms,  and  its  capacity  of 
combining  words,  renders  such  au  undertaking  procticaiiic 
in  skilful  hands.  The  English  language  has  copiousness 
and  energy,  but  less  flexibility  than  the  German,  and  the 
imitation  of  the  rhythmical  forms  of  other  languages  is 
sometimes  impossible  in  an  English  version;  and  without 
this  imiUtion  Uie  translation  of  poeby  is  incomplete,  for 
the  metrical  form  is  a part  of  poetry.  It  is  indeed  ofteu  as 
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«a?.y  to  express  in  a prois«  translalicm  the  ideas  of  poet»y  ns 
those  of  prose  composition,  for  the  essential  qualities  of 
poetry  are  not  destroye<l  by  roducing  it  from  its  metric*al  into 
a prosaic  form.  In  this  torm  it  may  still  fill  the  mind  uith 
the  imaE^es  of  the  original,  but  it  will  not  equally  affect 
the  passions  ; for  the  passions  are  most  \ehemcntly  moved 
by  direct  sensuous  impressions,  and  the  sensuous  cliaracter 
of  poetry  is  its  metrical  form.  All  attempts  therefore  at 
))oetica)  translation  from  one  lan^ae:e  into  anotlier  can 
only  be  partially  snccessful,  unless  the  character  of  the 
two  lansrnaees  admits  of  a perfect  metrical  imitation  in 
ttie  translation. 

A translator  should  show  his  judgment  by  the  choice  of 
his  subject  as  well  as  by  his  manner  of  handling  it.  He 
will  not  choose  what  is  incapable  of  being  rendered  ade* 
quately.  He  will  not  attempt  to  fashion  his  form  of 
exprcHsion  to  that  of  the  original  by  doing  violence  to  his 
own  idiom.  He  will  neither  servilely  iollow  the  division 
of  sentences  nor  the  forms  of  expreisiuon.  He  will  labour 
to  penetrate  thmugti  the  author's  language  to  his  meaning, 
ana  he  will  then  strive  to  express  that  meaning  in  his  own 
language.  He  must  rigidly  scrutinize  the  result  of  his 
labour,  to  see  if  it  conveys  the  same  meaning  as  the  ori> 
ginal,  and  neither  more  nor  lew.  VVtien  this  is  accom-  i 
pliahed,  his  translation  will  be  sufficient,  though  it  may  : 
not  bo  perfect.  It  will  be  all  that  a translation  often  can 
be— a sufficient  copy  of  the  original. 

But  there  may  be  something  wanting.  Every' writer  baa 
peculiarities  which  constitute  his  stvie.  One  writer  is 
sententious,  compressed,  and  energetic,  but  perhaps  olv- 
scure  ; another  is  diffuse,  flowing,  and  redundant,  but  fills 
the  ear  more  than  the  mind  ; .a  third  may  be  perspicuous 
and  simple,  but  withal  feeble.  Now  a translator  who 
should  su  far  mistake  his  onginal  as  to  give  a diffuse 
version  of  a sententious  writer,  or  to  express  any  original 
in  a form  which  sliould  he  altogether  unlike  it,  would 
show*  that  he  bad  ill  appreciated  the  writer's  character,  and 
this  would  not  be  the  only  blunder  that  we  might  expect 
from  him.  A versiou  of  .t  prose  writer  which  sliould 
posseM  a general  character  altogether  unlike  the  original 
would  as  Tittle  merit  the  name  of  a translation  as  a dull 
proay  vemion  of  the  iliail  would  deserve  the  iiame.  To 
fix  a true  medium  between  a close  imitation  of  the  style 
of  the  original  and  a wide  departure  from  it,  belongs  to 
that  department  of  the  business  of  translation  in  which 
taste  is  concerned.  It  is  something  wherein  precise  rules 
can  never  be  laid  down,  and  yet  the  best  critics  will  not 
disagree  in  tlieir  judgment.  It  is  a gross  error  which  we 
see  m some  attempts  to  translate  Tacitus,  to  reproduce  the 
original  with  all  its  obscurity  and  brevity  : it  is  a grosser 
blunder  to  weaken  his  sententious  energy  by  a profusion  of 
words,  many  of  which,  being  impertinent  ami  idle,  only 
form  a stronger  contrast  with  those  of  the  original,  wbicn 
Iiave  been  selected  and  arranged  with  studious  care. 

Like  portrait'painting.  tran^ation  lias  only  one  mle,  and 
that  not  a rule  which  shows  us  how  to  act.  but  only  pre< 
scribes  a certain  end.  Make  your  copy  like  the  ori^nal ; 
Jc'l  no  man  mistake  it.  Many  copies  may  be  made,  and 
ail  may  be  pronounced  to  be  likenesses.  Compare  the 
Ukoncsses  with  one  another,  and  you  will  find  one  which 
shall  be  more  like  than  the  rest.  Ask  the  master  bow  he 
made  it : he  will  say  that  he  copied  the  original ; but  how 
he  did  it  vou  cannot  understand,  nor  can  he  say. 

VERSTEGAX.  RICHARD,  was  the  grandson  of  Theo- 
dore Rowland  Verstegan,  the  descendant  of  a family  of 
antient  respectability  in  Guelderland,  who  came  over  to 
this  counti^'  a voung  man  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIL,  dying  soon  alter  he  had  married  an 
Englishwoman,  led  a ^ild  not  more  than  nine  montlis 
old,  whom  his  mother,  when  he  grew  up,  bound  apprentice 
to  a cooper.  Verstegan  the  cooper,  who,  when  he  l>e- 
came  his  own  master,  carried  on  his  trade  in  Itie  parish 
of  St.  Catherine,  Ixmdon,  appears  to  have  been  in  good 
circumstances:  Richard  was  hia  son,  and  afler  having 
been  instructed  in  the  classics  at  school,  was  sent  by  him 
to  tiie  University  of  Oxford,  where  he  soon  came  to  dis- 
tmguisli  himself,  especially  by  liis  proficiency  in  Saxon 
literature  and  the  knowledge  of  the  national  antiquities, 
studies  then  much  in  vogue.  He  left  the  University  how- 
ever without  taking  a degree,  objecting,  it  seems,  to  the 
oatlu  : and  soon  after,  openly  declaring  himself  a Roman  I 
Catholic,  he  left  England  and  took  up  lus  residence  at  I 
Antwerp.  Here  he  published  tiis  first  work,  a thin  tpiarto,  i 
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now  of  great  rarily.  entitled  ‘ Theatrum  Crudelitafum 
Hirreticonim  nostril  Temporis.’  It  is  a violent  attack 
iip<>n  (^iieen  Elizabeth  and  her  government,  eRpocially  in 
reJerence  to  the  executions  of  Jesuits  and  other  Popidi 
recusant-s  ; but  it  is  chiefly  curious  fora  number  of  copper- 
plate engravings  it  contains,  representing  the  hanging, 
beheading,  ami  quartering  of  these  martyj-s,  as  thej*  ate 
styled,  after  drawings  made  by  the  author.  Tlii-s  appears 
to  have  been  before  1585.  although  the  only  edition  of 
the  book  that  is  now  known  is  dated  1592  fibrin  15}<> 
Verstegan  w stated  to  have  gone  to  Pari.s.  and  to  have 
l)een  there  thrown  into  prison  by  order  of  the  king,  Henry 
III.,  on  the  English  ambassador’s  reprt'sentaiiun  of  the 
abusive  nature  of  the  work.  However,  he  was  not  long 
detained  in  custody  ; and  upon  his  release  he  relumed  to 
Antwerp,  where  he  set  up  a.s  a printer,  and  is  said  tc 
have  prospered  in  that  business,  and  soon  acquired  the 
means  of  living  in  good  style.  In  1005  appeared  at 
Antwerp  the  first  edition,  in  small  quarto,  of  his  best- 
known  work  entitled,  • A Restitution  of  Decayed  Intelli- 
gence concerning  the  most  noble  and  renowned  English 
Nation.'  Tliis  perl'ormance,  which  is  adorned,  like  his 
other  book,  with  engravings  from  drawings  by  the  author, 
and  which  was  reprinted  at  London  in  4to.  in  163-I,  and  in 
8vo.  in  1G53  and  1674.  contains  a few*  curious  facts  and 
remarks  ; but  it  had  been  nearly  superseded  before  it  came 
from  the  prew  by  Camden's  ‘ Britannia,'  the  first  edition  of 
which  appeared  the  preceding  year.  It  is  now  considered 
as  of  hardly  any  authority,  \erstegnn  is  also  suppos«*d 
to  be  the  author  of  • Odes'in  imitation  of  the  ^ven  Peni- 
tential Psalms,’  professing  to  be  by  R.  V.,  and  some  other 
tracts  in  English  with  the  same  initials,  printed  abroad  in 
the  first  years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  of  which  a list 
is  given  in  Wood's  ‘ Athenae  Oxonienses.'  He  married 
some  years  before  his  death,  which  is  believed  to  have 
taken  place  about  1635.  Sir  Rgerton  Biydges  has  given 
a short  account  of  the  rare  volume  of  ‘ Odes,’  attributed 
to  Verstegan  in  hw  • Censura  Literaria,'  ii.  95-97  (1st 
edition.) 

VK'RTEBRA.  fSKBLKTON.] 

VKRTKBRALI'NA.  [Foramixifera,  vol.  x.,  p.  348.] 

VKRTEBRA^rA,  the  princiiial  grand  division  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  consisting  of  tne  Vertebrate  Animals  or 
those  which  have  a true  backbone.  This  division  in- 
cludes Man  and  the  animals  which  most  resemble  him. 

In  the  Vertehrata  the  brain  and  principid  trunk  or 
chunl  of  tiic  nervous  system  is  enclosed  in  a bony  or 
gristly  case  composed  of  the  skull  and  the  vertebra*.'  To 
tbe  sides  of  this  central  column  are  attached  (when 
present*}  the  ribe  and  bones  of  the  limbs.  [Skeleton.] 
This  bony  framework  forms  the  support  of  the  muscles,  by 
which  the  machincty'  is  put  in  action  ; and  the  viscera  arc 
enclosed  in  the  head,  the  chest,  and  the  trunk. 

'Hie  animals  of  this  division  have  all  red  blood  ; a mus- 
cular hoaK  ; a moutli  with  two  jaws,  one  placed  above  or 
in  front  of  the  other;  and  generally  distinct  organs  of  the 
senses  of  sight, t smell.^  hearing,  and  taste,  placed  in  the 
cavities  Of  the  face.  They  have  never  more  than  four 
limbs ; the  sexes  are  always  separate  ; and  there  is  always 
a very*  similar  distribution  of  the  medullar)'  maMes  and 
the  principal  branches  of  the  nervous  system. 

Cuvier,  from  whom,  chiefly,  this  definition  is  taken, 
remarks,  that  in  examining  more  closely  each  of  the  purls 
of  this  grand  series  of  animals,  one  always  finds  some 
analogy,  even  in  the  species  most  distant  from  each  other, 
and  may  follow  out  tne  degradations  of  the  same  plan, 
from  Man  to  the  lowest  of  the  Fishes. 

The  following  are  the  claues  of  the  yfrtebrata 
Mammalia;  Ai'tt  [Birds]  ; [RapriLKs]  ; Pitcet 

(Fisk). 

VERTF.X,  a name  given  to  any  remarkalde  or  principal 
point,  particularly  when  that  point  is  considered  as  the 
top  or  Himmit  of  a figure.  Thus  we  have  the  three  ver- 
tices of  a triangle,  the  vertex  of  a cone  or  pyramid,  &c. 

VERTICAL.  The  zenith  being  considered  as  a vertex, 
which  in  fact  it  ia  when  the  word  vertex  means  summit,  a 
vertical  plane  is  one  which  passes  through  the  line  drawn 
from  the  spectator  to  his  zenith  ; a vertit^  plane  therefore 
merely  means  one  wluch  is  perpendicular  to  tbe  horizon, 
mid  a vertical  line  has  the  same  meaning. 

• Th«  Lampfi'y,  for  inttaoer.  an  **cr|Htoa. 

♦ Sjilax  |«  an  rxreptl.ni. 

1 Tlw  Crtawn  nt* 
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VERTICILLUS,  in  Botany,  a t»'rm  applied  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  flowiTH  am!  leaves  arotiml  liie  axU,  When- 
ever leaves  art^  seated  on  the  same  ]ilane  on  the  axis  of  the 
iant,  and  on  different  sides  of  the  axis,  they  are  said  to 
e opjKWte  ; but  if  several  leaves  arc  seated  on  the  ^me 
plane  in  a stellate  manner,  thev  form  averlicUius.  When- 
ever there  are  more  than  two  leaves  and  two  ilowcrs  ar- 
langcd  on  the  same  plane,  they  are  called  verticillate.  In 
many  I^imiaceous  plants  the  rfowere  are  arrangtd  on  the 
same  plane  on  op]>ositc  side's  of  the  axis,  several  flowers 
existm^i;  uppu»te  each  otlicr  on  the  same  side:  this  is 
soiuetiines  vailed  a spvirious  whorl,  vcrhallut  hyuriui.  In 
many  plants  tlie  flowers  arc  only  deveiopeil  on  one  side 
of  the  stem,  as  in  Taicrium  Chuumutrys^  //ysit^/us  ojici- 
and  some  species  of and  in  these  cases  the 
flowers  are  said  to  form  a half-whorl,  t t‘rticiUu9  tItmuU-  I 
ulus.  Aceordin;^  to  the  theory  of  tlie  normal  spiral  ar- 
rangement of  the  parts  of  plants,  the  regular  vertieilhis 
results  from  the  suppresaiun  of  interiiudes  on  all  sides 
of  the  axis  ; tlie  spurious  vertieilhis,  from  the  supi>ression 
of  inlemodes  on  two  sides  only  ; whiUt  the  dimidiale  isthe 
result  of  suppresvsion  on  one  side  only* 

VKHTl'GO,  or  Cliddiness,  is  a peculiar  sensation  de- 
pending probably  on  some  disturhance'of  the  circulation 
m the  hmin.  U need  not  lie  described,  for  whoever  has 
nut  felt  it  tviay  do  so  at  once  by  turning  round  a few  times 
rapidly.  The  nature  of  the  change  produced  in  the  brain 
by  the  numerous  causes  of  giddiness  is  altogether  un- 
known ; prohalrly  the  sensation  may  be  the  rcbult  of  seve- 
ral difi'erent  conditions,  for  it  ensues  alike  when  the 
pres»nre  of  the  blo<Kl  upon  the  brain  is  diminished  by 
bleeding,  and  when  it  is  increased  in  plethora,  or  what  is 
culled  determination  of  blood  to  the  hear] : it  is  a sign  too 
as  well  of  deilcivncy  of  foinl  as  of  repletion;  and  of  the 
various  continued  movements  by  which  the  steady  flow  of 
blood  through  the  brain  may  be  dUturind,  though  the  ro- 
tatory roolion  is  the  most  gtmeraJ  cause  of  giddiness,  yet 
the  movement  of  the  head  backwards  and  forwards  or  from 
si<le  to  side  will  produce  it  asi  etfectually.  and  the  vertical 
movement,  such  as  is  endured  in  the  pitching  of  a ship, 
more  certainly  still.  At  present  therelbre  it  must  he  con- 
cluded that  wliatcver  disturbs  the  movement  or  the  pres- 
sure of  tlie  blood  within  the  brain  may  produce  giddincM : 
and  that  in  some  cases  it  occum  without  any  cause  of  this 
kind,  as  a syiu{iathctic  or  purely  subjeetivc  sensation,  de- 
pendent on  the  state  of  the  substance  of  the  hmin  itMdf. 

As  a sign  of  disease  vertigo  by  itself  indicates  very'  lUtle. 
No  judgment  can  be  formed  from  it  except  by  taking  it  in 
connection  with  the  other  characters  of  the  atfcction  of 
which  it  is  a part,  and  these  will  generally  he  sufficiently 
indicative.  Its  most  common  cause  is  some  disturbance  of 
the  digestive  organs,  and  it  may  bo  safely  lreatt«l  in  that 
view,  except  in  those  who  arc  prone  to  apoplexy  or  other 
cerebral  ilisease,  in  wliom  it  must  be  always  regaided  with 
fear. 

VEHTI'GU,  Muller's  name  for  a genua  of  the  Colimurea 
of  Eimarck. 

Gt'ttehc  CMaraclrr. — Shell  cylindiically  ftisiform,  sinis- 
tra}, hyaline  ; the  aperture  margined,  wuiuua,  and  denti- 
culate on  tile  inner  edge;  the  peristome  souicwhat 
reflected. 

This  terrestrial  genus  is  minute,  and  bears  some  restnn- 
blance  to  Fupa ; but  the  shells  are  sinistral,  or  lefl-hatuled. 
to  use  the  collector's  term,  and  of  a glassy  transiiaroncv. 
[IIkucida.] 


Vertifn  [)iuUU.  ((Jtrkt  BtiVus.) 

VEllTOT,  RENE' AU13ERT  I)E,  was  the  second  son  of 
a poor  Norman  gentleman,  w ho  claimed  kindred  with  every 
family  of  dUtinetion  in  hU  province.  Reiiu  was  Iwm  un 
the  2olh  of  Nuveuiber,  U^>.  Ht;  studied  in  the  JcKuita' 
College  at  Rouen.  He  was  eharactcrisvHl  from  clulclhood 
by  lui  earnest  spirit  of  piety.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
second  Year  of  his  collegiate  studies  he  disappeared,  and 
ulthougn  an  active  semxih  was  immediately  instituted,  it 
watt  not  till  afler  the  )a]ise  of  six  nioulliH  that  he  was  <li&> 
covered  in  the  (’apuchin  convent  at  Ar^ntan.  All  clforts 
to  divert  him  from  his  intention  of  joining  that  order  were 


fmitleas:  he  took  the  vows,  and  adopted  the  conventual 
name  of  Brother  Zachary,  'fhe  rigour  of  the  order  ut^er- 
mined  a constitution  naturally  delicate ; he  was  obli^d 
to  visit  his  fainily  for  the  restoration  of  his  health.  'Flie 
opinions  of  medical  men  and  of  the  doctors *of  the  Sor- 
bonne  jiersuuded  him,  with  some  difficulty,  to  join  a lesa 
ascetic  order;  and  the  popes  disiH-nsalion  having  bt*en 
obtained,  he  entered  in  nU  twenty-second  year  the  Pre- 
inuustiaut  Abbey  at  ValMiry. 

The  ahl)c  CoU^rt  was  at  this  time  general  of  the  Premon- 
stralensian  order.  Hearing  a favourable  account  of  the 
talents  and  aetpurements  of  young  Vertot,  he  appointed  liim 
his  secretary*.  Soon  alter  he  prt^M.mled  him  with  the  priory 
of  Joyciicial.  By  the  canon  law,  any  regular  pnt*st  who  had 
obtained  a licence  to  unit  une  onler  and  join  another  was 
declared  incapable  of  no'.ding  any  cliarge  or  dignity  in  his 
new  frateniity.  Tlie  order  op|K>sed  the  promotion  ol  Vertot 
onthUground.  I1u> appointmentwas confirmed  byapapal 
bull : still  the  monks  were  refractory.  A royal  injunction 
w;ui  obtained  to  corroborate  the  decree  of  the  pope,  hut 
at  tills  stage  of  the  business  Vertot  withdrew  lus  claim. 
Probably  he  anlicipatevi  iitl.e  comfort  in  an  abbey  where 
the  inmati'S  )md  su  stoutly  op^Hised  his  admission.  He 
applied  for  the  cure  of  O.vssy-la-tJarenne,  near  Marly, 
the  presentation  to  which  belonged  to  the  order;  and 
retiring  to  it,  devoted  himself  to  the  discharge  of  his 
spiritual  duties  and  literary  pursuits. 

Hitherto  Vertot's  name  had  been  unknown  beyond  the 
circle  of  hU  {irivate  friends  and  his  ecclesiastical  brethren. 
At  the  instigation,  it  is  said,  of  Fontenelle,  Bt.  Pierre,  and 
other  friends,  he  undertook  historical  compositions.  His 
tirst  publication  was  his  * Histoire  Ue  la  Conjuration  de 
Portugal,'  which  was  published  in  1089.  The  recent  revo- 
lution m England  rendered  the  title  attractive ; the  work 
became  fashionable— and  judges,  such  as  Madame  do 
Si-vigiic  and  Pure  Bouhoui>,  expressed  highly  favomahle 
opinions  of  the  work.  Vertot  might  liave  become  a hon 
in  the  circles  of  Palis;  but  although  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  city,  he  stood  aloof.  His  chief  desire  was 
to  return  to  hu  itative  province.  With  this  view  he 
asked  and  obtaini'd  a cure  in  the  Pays  de  Caux.  Not 
long  alter  he  was  translerrcd  to  a richer  living  near  Rouen, 
which,  not  being  dependent  on  his  order,  in  a great 
mca'urc  released  him  from  their  control. 

Increase  of  wealth  seemed  but  to  increase  his  industry*. 
Seven  years  after  the  publication  of  hia  first  work  he  gave 
to  the  world  Ins  * Histoire  des  Revolutions  de  Sutde.' 
This  work  has  more  of  personal  adventure  and  interest 
tluin  the  former,  and  its  success  was  proportionahly 
greater.  Five  editions  1'oIIowkI  each  other  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. llie  work  was  translated  into  several  languages. 
'I'he  Swedish  envoy  at  the  court  of  hVance  was  instructed 
to  engage  Vertot  to  compose  a general  history  of  Sweden, 
an  overture  which  led  to  nothing. 

In  1791  the  king  re-organised  the  Academy  of  Inscrip- 
tions and  Belles-I.ettn's.  Vertot  was  norainateil  Acade- 
micicn  Associ^.  The  appointment  w*as  oniharrassing. 
He  could  not  afford  to  relinquish  his  cure  and  nwido  in 
Paris,  and  hv  the  new  regulations  the  Academicians  were 
required  to  be  resident.  The  strict  nile  was  relaxed  in  hi* 
favimr,  .ind  he  did  not  take  his  m*at  in  the  Academy  till 
171*3.  when  he  had  l>cen  long  enough  a resident  clergy- 
i man  to  entitle  him  to  a retiring  iiension.  His  arrival  m 
Pam  was  the  close  of  a retired  nfe.  which  however  had 
Wen  marked  by  stormy  passages.  The  wits  among  his 
I acmiaintances  i$aid,  ‘Here  end  the  revolutions  of  the  AbM 
I de  Vertot.’ 

I In  17«>5  he  wa*  api>ointe<l  Acad^micicn  Pensiotmaire. 

' From  this  date  his  contributions  to  the  A nnals  and  Memoirs 
I of  the  Acwlemy  are  frequent.  They  turn  chiefly  ujwn 
j historical  topics.  A discussion  in  which  he  was  engaged 
I in  the  .\cademy  led  to  his  next  publication.  The  assertion 
I of  the  antient  indepemlemro  of  their  j»rovince  by  the 
Bretons  appeared  to  V'ertot,  as  wilaried  Academician,  in 
, the  light  of  a rebellion  agaim^t  the  royal  anthority.  He 
midertook  to  disprove  their  claims.  The  argument* 
swelled  to  such  a bulk,  that  in  1710  h«  puhlisheii  them  m 
a separate  volume,  entitled  ‘ Traits  de  la  Mouvance  de 
Bretagne.’  The  continuance  of  the  controven«y  uHimately 
extended  this  essay  into  his  ‘ Hisloire  complete  de  l‘ctat>- 
luwement  des  Bretons  dan*  lea  Gaules.’ 

These  ooen]MHons  did  not  divert  Vertot  from  his 
favourite  topic — the  revolutions  of  the  Roman  republic. 
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TliU  work  is  no  result  of  a philosophical  and  critical  ex- 
araination  of  the  Uonian  aumorifics.  Its  merit  is  simply 
arliiitical — the  ch'i^nland  a*?reeable  narrative  of  stalemcnts 
taken  for  granted  at  the  hands  of  tlu»  clas.'.ical  authors. 
It  wu»  Vertot’B  favourite  uoik:  he  was  accustomed  to 
rcatl  fragmetiU  of  it  as  he  advanced,  at  the  nicelings  of  the 
Ai-udetuy,  and  was  known  to  lnn>t  into  tears  at  his  own 
pathos.  Tliis  historj',  wliicli  appeared  in  1710.  was  still 
more  favourably  received  than  its  predecessors. 

The  reputation  of  Vertot  induced  the  Order  of  ^lalfa  to 
invite  liim  to  become  its  hi.doriaii.  He  complied  with  tire 
rerjuest,  and  published,  in  172tl,  his  ‘ llietoire  des  Cheva- 
liers Hospitallers  de  St.  Jean  de  Jerusalem,  apirel^  depuis 
les  Chevaliers  de  Rhodes,  el  atijourddiui  Ics  ('nevaliers  de 
Malle.’  Vertot  was  advanced  in  years  when  he  undertook 
this  work,  and  he  did  not  svnipathise  with  the  heroes  and 
exploits  of  tlic  middle  ages  as  with  those  of  the  c!as.stc 
ages  of  Uoine.  Tlie  * Ili-dory  of  Malta’  is  inferior  in  point 
of  finish  and  picturesque  energy  to  his  earlier  wrifings,but 
infinitely  more  valuable  on  account  of  its  origii^^dy-  His 
access  to  authentic  information  rendered  it  valuable,  and 
might  have  done  so  to  a greater  extent  hud  lie  posses&cd 
more  the  spirit  of  an  hisiurian  and  less  that  of  a mere 
narrator. 

IJeMilw*  the  works  already  mentioned  and  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  luemoirH  of  the  Academy,  two  works  by  Vertot 
have  been  published:  the  first,  an  account  of  the  nego- 
tiations of  the  brolhcrsDe  Noailles,in  17ol>-57,  in  England,  , 
compiled  from  documents  placed  in  his  liaiidby  the  faintly.  ; 
Tliv  author  of  the  notice  of  Vertot  in  the  ‘ Biographie  j 
Univerbello'  speaks  of  this  work  as  unpublished:  this  is  a 
strange  oversight  in  an  otherwise  able  article ; the  book 
WAS  de]>osite<l  in  the  archives  of  the  Noailles  fainilv.  and 
published,  alter  tire  author's  death,  In  four  volumes,  !2mo., 
at  Leyden,  in  I7b3.  Two  tracts,  one  on  the  ‘ Origin  of  the 
Pai>al  .Sovereignty,’  llie  other  on  the  * Election  of  Bishops 
and  Abbots,' were  pubILhed  twenty  years  after  his  death. 
Their  authenticity  has  never  been  questioned.  They 
appear  to  liave  been  compiled  at  the  request  of  a minister,, 
on  the  uceasioti  of  some  quarrel  with  tlic  court  of  Hume. 

Vertot  died  in  the  Palais  Royal  on  tlie  loth  of  June, 
173i>.  HU  works  are  more  valued  for  their  style — for  a 
certain  power  of  dramatic  portraiturc-^than  for  any  other 
recommendation,  with  the  exception  of  the  ' Hisloiy  of 
Malta’  and  the  ‘ Account  of  the  Negotiations  of  tlie  two 
De  Noailles.’  wtiich  contain  maleriHls  for  hwtury  not  to  be 
found  elsewhere.  The  exeessiTo  enthusiasm  of  hU  youtli 
appears  to  have  sobi'red  down  into  a tempered  habitual 
piety.  He  was  a zealous  royalist.  The  controversy  re- 
specting Uie  ancient  history  of  Bretrupe  was  carried  on  by 
him  lesa  as  an  antiquarian  tlian  a poiiticHl  discussion.  He 
went  so  far  in  his  zeal  as  to  denounce  Freret  to  the 
government  for  some  opinions  expressed  in  that  author's 

* Originc  des  Franks.'  In  hU  private  conduct  Vertot  wiis 
irreproachable ; the  only  trace  of  passion  in  his  life  was 
the  ardent  platonic  attachment  he  conceived  for  Made- 
moiselle de  Launay  (better  known  as  Madame  de  Stael)  in 
Ills  sixtieth  year.  Tliere  was  a vein  of  efieniiuacy  both  in 
the  intellect  and  character  of  Vertot;  yet  it  is  impoarible 
not  to  respect  him. 

VKKTuE,  GEORGE:  this  celebrated  English  engraver 
and  antiquary  was  born  in  I^ondon  in  K!K4,  of  parents 
more  honest  than  opulent ; yet  ‘ if  vanity  had  entered  into 
his  composition,'  says  Walpole,  * he  might  have  boasted 
the  antiquity  of  his  race.  Two  of  his  name  were  em- 
ployed by  Henry  VIII.  in  the  Board  of  Works:  but  I for- 
get— a family  is  not  ancient  if  none  of  the  blood  were 
above  the  rank  of  ingenious  men  two  hundred  years  ago.’ 
.M  about  the  age  of  thirteen  Vertue  was  placed  with  a 
Frenchman,  who  was  the  principal  engraver  of  arms  in 
London  at  that  time  ; but,  being  of  extravagant  habits,  he 

• broke,’  and  return^  to  his  own  country  three  or  four 

years  after  Vertue  w'as  bound  to  him.  Vertue,  in  hia 
memoir,  has  concealed  his  name ; Walpole  questions 
whether  Scaligcr  would  have  been  so  tender.  ABer  this 
he  spent  two  years  at  home,  which  he  devoted  to  the 
study  of  drawing ; he  then  engaged  himself  for  lliree 
years  with  the  enOTver  Michael  Vandergucht,  which 
term  he  protracted  to  seven;  and  in  170‘.)  lie  set  up 
tor  himself:  He  was  introduced  to  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller, 

an  acquaintance  which  proved  of  great  service  to  him 
shortly  altenvards  upon  the  death  of  hia  father,  when 
the  support  of  Uis  mother  and  brothers  and  sisters  de- 


volved entirely  upon  him.  Tlie  patronage  of  Sir  Godfror 
procured  him  much  employment,  and  in  a very  sliort 
time  his  own  merit  procured  him  much  more.  LonJ 
Somers  commissioned  him  to  engnivc  a portrait  of  arch- 
bishop TilloLson,  and  this  print,  fur  whicii  he  was  richly 
J rewarded,  was  the  foundation  of  his  future  fortune.  Waf- 
I pole  says  nothing  like  this  print  had  appeared  for  some 
years,  and  Vertue  stoo<l  williout  n comwtitor  iii  anycoun- 
Irj*.  Edelinck  of  France,  White  of  England,  and  Van 
Gunst  of  Holland,  were  dead. 

In  his  leisure  lioure  Vertue  practised  drawing  and  music, 
and  studied  French  and  Italian,  and  later  ho  acquired  al.«iO 
Dutch.  In  1711  an  Academy  of  Painting  was  instituted  ill 
J.oudon,  of  which  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  was  placed  at  the 
head,  and  Vertue  was  one  of 'its  first  members  : he  drew 
a little  in  watcr-eoloura,  and  painted  a few  porfrail.s,  but 
his  productions  in  this  style  consisted  chiefly  of  copies  of 
old  or  interesting  works  which  he  intended  to  engrave. 

During  the  reign  of  Anne,  Vertue  was  chiefly  employed 
over  porlraitt  after  Kneller,  Dahl,  Uichaixlson,  Jervasc, 
Gibhoii,  and  others  ; and  at  the  accession  of  George  I.  he 
engravetl  a large  head  of  the  king  afler  Kneller,  of  whicli 
several  thousmid-s  were  sold,  ami  which  brouglit  him  a 
great  increase  of  biLrinchs,  though  by  no  means  a very  ex- 
cellent pi  rfomiance.  He  conmieiieed  early  in  this  reign 
to^make  liis  researches  for  lus  ‘ Ilisfoiy  of  the  Arts  in 
England.’  In  this  undertaking  he  found  two  >aluable 
lalrons  iii  Robert  Ilarliy,  second  carl  of  Oxford,  and 
leneage  Finch,  earl  of  Winelielsea : the  latter,  wlio 
I was  president  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  1717, 
appointed  Vertue,  who  was  a member,  to  be  iU  en- 
graver; and  he  executed  newly  all  the  prints  which  were 
uublihhed  by  that  society  during  the  remainder  of  hU  life. 
Loixl  Coleraine  ^vas  also  one  of  his  patrons;  and  Vertue 
made  many  journeys  in  various  parts  of  England,  in  llir- 
theraiice  of  his  researches,  in  company  with  these  no- 
blemen, by  Avhom  his  expenses  were  paid.  Many  other 
noblemen  also  encourageit  him  in  a less  degree.  In  1728 
he  was  invited  by  the  duke  of  Dorset  to  Knowle.  wliere  be 
copied  several  portraits  of  the  piK-fs.of  which  he  published 
a set  of  twelve  xii  1730,  namely,  Gower,  Chaucer,  Spenser, 
Sliaksperc,  Ben  Jonsun,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Mill  on,  But- 
ler, Cowley,  Waller,  and  Dryden.  It  is  one  of  liis  best 
works,  and  was  the  first  collection  of  illustrious  heads  pub- 
lished in  Eimiand.  His  next  work  of  liiis  class  was  teu 
plates  of  tlie  heads  of  Charles  I.  and  the  loyal  siifTerum  in 
nis  cause,  with  their  characters  Kubjoined  from  (Jlarendoii. 
These  were  followed  hy  his  portraits  of  the  kings  of  Eiig- 
lamt,  &c.,  for  the  trauslaliun  of  Kapin’s  ’ History  of  Eug- 
IoihI,'  published  in  numbers,  in  folio,  of  w hich,  says  Vertue, 
thousands  were  sold  every  week  (probably  without  tlie 
>riiits).  Over  these  works  he  was  occupied  three  ye:ir». 
n 1734  he  renewed  his  journeys  about  England:  he  made 
a tour  with  Roger  Gale  the  antiquaiy  ; one  iu  1737  with 
IxH-d  Oxford ; another  with  the  same  nobleman  in  1738 ; 
and  in  1733  one  in  Die  eo.^t  of  England  with  laird  Cole- 
mine. 

Ill  1737  he  was  employed  hy  the  Knaplons,  the  pub- 
lisliers  of  Uie  transl.it iun  of  Uapin,  to  engrave  some  of 
their  scries  of  illustrious  heads,  the  gmatcr  part  of  which 
were  engravetl  by  Houbraken.  The  portraits  of  Hou- 
braken  are  very  superior  to  those  by  Vertue;  yet,  says 
Walpole,  his  by  no  means  deserved  to  be  condemned,  as 
they  were,  and  himself  set  aside.  Vertuc's  fault  wa.'i  his 
scrupulous  veracity,  which  could  not  digest  imaginary 
portraits,  as  are  some  of  those  engraved  by  Houbraken, 
who,  living  in  Holland,  engraved  whatever  was  sent  to 
Ihm.  Tlie  heads  of  Carr,  earl  of  Somerset,  and  secretary 
Thurloe.  by  Houbraken,  are  not  only  not  genuine,  hut  do 
not  in  the  least  resemble  the  per^ns  they  arc  meant  to 
represent,  says  Walpole.  ‘Vertue  was  incommode;  he 
loved  truth.’ 

In  1740  he  ])ublUhed  proposals  for  the  commenci'mcnt 
of  a scries  of  historic  prints,  of  which  he  published  only 
two  uumbers,  containing  each  four  prints  with  explana- 
tions. In  the  first  number  there  ia  a print  of  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  proce^ion  to  Uunsdon  House;  the  original 
picture,  of  which  Vertue  made  an  exact  copy,  in  water- 
colours,  for  Lord  Oxford,  waii,  in  Walpole  s time,  at  Sher- 
borne Castle,  Dorsetshire.  In  1741  he  lost  his  patron  the 
carl  of  Oxford,  which  so  deprc.wd  him.  lliat  ‘ for  two  ) eari^' 
says  Walpole,  ‘there  is  an  hiatus  in  his  story.’  In  1743 
however  ne  was  a little  revived  by  the  notice  of  the  duk« 
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of  Norfolk,  for  whom  lie  cnjfraved  the  lartrc  pUte  of  the 
carl  of  Aruiiilel  ami  his  fauulv,  and  perionmra  other  ser- 
vices. But  in  174'J  he  fmiml  a more  valuable  pat  ron  in 
the  then  prince  of  Wales,  whose  taste  coincided  with  his 
own,  and  whose  patronage  was  all  he  could  dewre  ; *He 
saw  his  fatc.'savs  Walpole,  “linked  with  the  revival ol  the 
uds  he  loved  ; Be  was  useful  to  a prince  who  trod  in  the 
steps  of  the  accomplished  Charles — but  a silent  and  unex- 
jK-cled  foe  drew  a veil  over  this  scene  of  comfort.’  Tlie 
piince  died  in  March,  17ol : Vcrlue,  after  speakinff  of  his 
character  and  accomplishments,  alludes  to  lus  death  in  the 
following  wonl.s — • But  alas,  Mor*  ultima  linea  remm ! U 
God,  thy  will  be  done ! I'nhappv  day.  Wednesday,  March 
•JOlh.  1751  V 

‘Vertuclost  his  friends,’ says  the  same  writer,  ‘ but  his 
pietv,  mildnes-s,  and  ingenuity  never  forsook  him.’  lie 
wortu'd  almost  to  the  last,  anxious  to  leave  a competent 
hupporl  to  hU  wife,  with  whom  he  had  lived  many  years 
in  liappincM.  lie  diet!  July  24th,  175U,  and  wm  survived 
by  his  wife  nearly  twenty  years:  he  was  buiied  in  the 
cloulers  of  Westminster  Abbey.  Hia  collection  of  hooka, 
prinla,  and  drawings  as  sold  by  auction  in  1737 : Wal- 
pole purchased  several  of  hU  drawings. 

Vertuc  was  a strict  Roman  Catholic ; yet  he  has  pre- 
served more  monuments  of  the  reira  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
than  of  anv  other,  but  that  of  Charles  1.  was  hia  favounle 
period.  \Valpole  describes  him  as  ‘ simple,  modest,  and 
scrupulous— so  scrupulous  that  it  gave  a peculiar  slow  ness 
to  his  delivery;  he  never  uttered  his  opinion  liastily.  nor 
hastily  Rented  to  that  of  others.  Ambitious  to  distin- 
guish* hiro-<elf,  he  took  but  one  method,  application.  Ac- 
»|uainted  with  all  the  arts  poetised  by  profession  to 
usher  their  productions  to  the  public,  he  made  use  of 
none.’ 

Walpole’s  well-known  work,  entitled  ‘Anecdotes  of 
IHunting  in  England,’  was  written  entirely  fiom  manu- 
scripts which  he  bought  of  Vertiie’s  widow,  although  he 
recurred  to  the  original  source*  when  Vertue  drew  bis  in- 
formation from  book*.  Vertue  commenced  his  compila- 
tions in  1713,  and  they  amounted  in  tlie  w hole  to  nearly 
forty  volume*  large  and  small.  He  visited  and  made 
catalogues  of  everj’  collection,  attended  sales,  copied  all 
papers  he  found  relative  to  the  arts  searched  register*. 
I'xamined  all  English  authors,  and  translated  many  of 
other  countries  winch  related  to  his  subject.  And  \Val- 
polc  observes  in  his  preface  : — ‘One  satisfaction  the  reader 
will  have,  in  the  integrity  of  Mr.  Vertue;  it  exceeded  his 
industry*,  which  is  saving  much.  No  man  living,  so  bigoted 
to  a vocation,  was  ever  so  incapable  of  falsehood.  He  did 
not  deal  even  in  hypothesis,  scarce  in  conjecture.’ 

The  prints  of  Vertue  arc  very  numerous  ; Walpole  has 
given  a complete  list  of  them  in  his  ‘Catalogue  of  En- , 
giuven.’  He  has  divided  them  into  eighteen  classic 
as  follows;  royal  portraits ; noblemen;  ladies;  bishops 
and  archbishops,  of  whom  he  engraved  thirty-eight ; cler- 
gymen; chancellors,  judges,  and  lawyer*;  ministers  and 
gentlemen  ; phvsicians,  &c. ; founders,  benefactors,  &c. ; 
anliquarie^  authors,  and  mathematicians  ; poet*  and  mu- 
sicians ; foreigners ; historic  prints,  and  prints  with  two  or 
more  portraits;  tombs;  plans,  views,  churches,  building*, 
8cc. ; coins,  meilats,  busts,  seals,  charters,  gems,  and  shells  : 
frontispieces,  head-  and  tail-pieces  ; and,  lastly,  miscel- 
laneous pieces;  besidca  many  plates  for  the  Society  of 
Autitjuanes,  and  a series  of  Oxford  almanacs. 

(Walpole,.-!  Cntalo/^u^  of  /ingmeer#  irho  havf  bten 
h^rn  or  resuird  in  Engloud,  &c.,  constituting  a fifth 
volume  to  the  AnrrtIote»  nf  Paivlirtg,  See.) 

VERUS,  LU'CIUS,  a Ib^man  emperor  who  reigned  as 
the  colleague  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  from  a.d.  lUl  to  169. 
He  was  bom  at  Home,  and  was  a son  of  Aeliua  V^eru*,  who 
had  been  adopted  by  the  emperor  Hadrian  and  raitied  to 
the  rank  of  C'»*sap.  After  the  death  of  Acliiis  V^erus,  in 
A.p.  138,  Hadrian  adopted  T.  .Aurelius  (Antoninus  Pius\ 
on  condition  that  he  wiouM  adopt  Marcus  V'erus  (Marcus 
Aurelius),  the  son  of  Annia  Faustina,  and  Lucius  V’erus, 
the  son  of  AeliiiH  Verus.  After  the  death  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  in  A.D.  161,  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  succeeded  him. 
and  w-as  of  a weaklv  constitution,  voluntarily  shared  his 
imperial  dignity  witB  his  adoptive  brother  L.  Verus,  who 
wa*  then  aliout  32  rears  old,  and  who*e  complete  name  is 
Lucius  f'eianu*  Aefius  (.'ommodus  V’erus  Antoninus.  Up 
to  this  lime  L.  Verus  had  lived  as  a prince  in  a private 
station,  with  the  title  of  ‘August!  filius’  and  without 


cither  the  honour*  or  burdens  of  government.  He  hail 
been  educated  by  the  most  diatinguislieil  grammarians  and 
philosophers  of  the  time,  but  he  had  no  tjmte  for  in- 
lellectuai  occupations.  So  long  as  he  remained  at  Rome 
and  was  under  the  direct  influence  of  M.  .Aurelius,  bis 
vicious  diameter  did  not  fully  disclose  iUelf.  Soon  after 
hia  accession  the  Parthian*  liad  cut  to  pieces  a Koniati 
legion  Htatioiied  in  Cappadocia,  with  its  leader  Servilianu*. 
L.  Verus  took  the  field  agiunal  tJiem,  in  a.d.  162,  but 
instcail  of  conducting  the  war  in  person,  he  left  it  to  hi* 
generals,  who  gained  brilliant  vietolie^  wliile  the  emi>crvr 
revelled  in  the  luxuries  and  debaucherie*  with  which  he 
became  familiar  in  the  towns  of  .Asia,  especially  at 
Antioch.  In  a.d.  16-1  he  went  to  Ephesus,  where  he  cele- 
brated liis  marriage  with  Luvilla,  the  daughter  of  his 
adoptive  father,  or,  according  to  other*,  of  hi*  adoptive 
brother.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to  Rome, 
accompanied  by  hosts  of  actor*,  freedmen,  and  other  low 
persons  who  ministered  to  his  vulgar  pleasures,  and  in 
A.D.  100  he  and  Marcus  Aurelius  solemnized  a triumph 
over  the  Parthians.  Soon  after  thl*  Home  w as  visited  by  a 
fearful  pestilence,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Marcumanni 
and  Quadi  invaded  the  empire  from  the  north.  Both  the 
emperors  at  the  head  of  their  armies  marched  to  Aquileta. 
Vcnis  again  took  scareely  any  part  in  the  war,  but  a*  usual 
gave  himself  up  to  his  pleasures.  At  last  when  hostililie* 
had  ceased,  the  two  emperors  returned  to  Home.  On  Im 
way  thither  1..  V’erus  was  seized  by  a fit  of  apoplexy  at 
j .Altinum  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Venice,  where  he  died 
I A.D.  169,  in  the  forty-second  year  of  hi*  age. 

I A long  catalogue  of  his  vice*  is  given  by  Julius  Capi- 
tolinas in  his  • I.ife  of  V’erus.’  Indeed  Venis  was  one  of 
the  most  contemptible  persons  Uiat  have  disgraced  regal 
power.  The  only  thing  that  can  be  said  in  hi*  praise  is, 
that  be  did  not  oppose  hi*  adoptive  brother  in  hi*  ad- 
ministration, and  tnat  he  did  not,  like  most  etfeminate 
and  licentious  rulers,  aggravate  hi*  vices  by  act*  of 
cmehy.  The  good  understanding  between  him  ami  the 
noble  Marcus  Aurelius  is  almost  unaccount*l>lc ; but  it 
appears  to  have  been  considerably*  diminished  after  the 
Parthian  war.  There  is  a marble  fiust  of  Lucius  Verus  in 
the  Townley  Gallery'  of  the  British  Mu*euxn.  [Aurklivs, 
Marcits.J 

VKHV^AIN.  [Vkrukna.] 

VEKVIEKS.  a very  thriving  manufacturing  town  in 
the  province  of  IJege,  in  the  kingdom  of  Belgium,  is  in 
50*  N.  lat.  and  5“  55’  E.  long.,  on  Uie  small  river 
Vesdre  or  Wetze.  It  is  well-built  and  pleasantly  kituated, 
partly  in  a deep  valley,  partly  on  the  (lecUvity  of  a moun- 
tain. It  is  surroundiHl  by  mountains  on  every  side.  There 
are  12,000  inhabitants,  or.  if  we  include  the  population  of 
Hodiroont,  Francomont,  and  Eiisixal,  which  are  almost 
blended  with  the  town,  not  less  than  20,000.  Hie  town 
is  indebted  for  its  prosperity  to  the  very  important  manu- 
facture of  fine  woollen  cloth  and  keneymere,  which  is 
*aid  to  emplov  40,tNX)  workmen  in  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood. They  are  exported  to  the  north  of  Europe, 
(iemiany,  Italy,  ami  Turkey.  Formerly  large  quantities 
were  coiuumed  in  Holland.  The  Belgian  army  is  clothed 
in  the  manufacttiriTs  of  V’erviore.  The  water  of  the 
Vesdre,  on  the  bank*  of  which  the  manufactories  arc  situ- 
ateit,  is  nid  to  posse**  properties  which  render  it  peculi- 
arly fit  for  dyeing.  There  arc  also  manufactories  of  wool- 
cards,  oil  of  vitriol,  aquafortis,  and  soap.  There  i*  an  ex- 
change, a chamber  of  commerce,  and  a tribunal  of  com- 
merce. 

(Brockhau*.  Conversaiinnt  lexicon;  Murrays //a«d^oo* 
n/  Morthem  Grrmany  ; Haascl'*  liandbuck ; Stein,  Lext- 
eon  ; ('annabich,  Ixhrhfich). 

V’ESA'LIUS,  AN’DREAS,  the  greatest  anatomist  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  was  born  at  Brussels  in  1514.  Hia 
father,  Andrea*  Vcaaliu*  the  cider,  yxaa  apothecary  to  the 
emperor  Maximilian  ; and  his  uncle  Eveiardus  was  a 
physician,  and  the  author  of  some  commentaries  on  the 
works  uf  Hhazes.  He  received  from  an  earlv  age  lii*  clas- 
sical and  philosophical  education  at  lAiuvatn,  and  gained 
a degree  ot  knowledge  in  physics  yshich  was  imu&ual  cveu 
with  the  best  educated  of  the  time.  From  lAUivain  he 
proceeded,  to  study  medicine,  to  Montpellier,  and  thence 
to  Pari*,  where  he  had  for  instructors  Guntherus  ab  Ander- 
nach,  Sylvius,  and  Femelius.  In  1526.  distinguisiied  al- 
ready by  exlraoixhnary  zeal  in  the  pumuil  of  anatomy,  and 
expostug  himself  even  to  great  personal  danger  in  tiic  ub- 
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lainiru^  of  bodies  for  di»ectiun,  GunthcniB  made  him  hU 
chief  assistant ; and  in  the  same  year  he  dixovered  the 
ori^tis  of  the  spermatic  blood-vessels.  AOcr  a lon^  resi- 
lience in  Paris,  he  returned  to  Louvain,  where  he  was  soon 
appointed  to  teach  anatomy : but  in  15^^,  in  order  tiuit  he 
might  obtain  better  opportunities  for  learning  it  himself, 
he  joined  the  army  of  the  emperor  of  (iennany,  who  was 
then  at  war  with  France.  In  1538  he  was  at  Bologna, 
and  in  153ti  at  Pavia,  where  in  the  following  year  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  anatomy,  having  not  long  before 
piiulished  his  celebrated  ‘ Kpistola  docens  venam  axillareiu 
dextri  cubiti  in  dolorc  laterali  secandam,'  Basle,  153U,  4to., 
in  which  he  gave  an  improved  though  imi>erfcct  anatomy 
uf  tlic  vena  azygos,  and  maintained'that  blood  should  al- 
vrays  be  drawn  from  the  right  arm,  bt'cause  of  the  near 
connection  between  iU  vessels  and  that  vein.  Vesalius 
remained  professor  at  Pavia  for  nearly  four  years ; in  1;>43 
he  held  tnc  same  office  at  Bologna  ; and  not  long  alter- 
w-ards  he  was  appointed  professor  of  anatomy,  with  an  an- 
nual stipend  of  KX)  crowns,  at  Pisa.  His  knowleilge  at 
this  time  is  said  to  have  been  so  umuual,  that  tlic  best 
anatoniisl.s  of  the  dav  left  his  demonstratiofis  silenced. 
He  had  in  1539  published  some  anatomical  plates  ; and  for 
the  four  succeeding  years  he  gave  a great  portion  of  his 
time  to  the  prepandion  of  a complete  work  of  the  same 
kind,  emplo^ng  ns  his  aivistants  some  of  the  must  skilful 
artists  of  the  day.  Moehsen  says  that  Titian  was  among 
those  whom  he  employed,  but  this  is  not  certain  ; for  the 
name  of  that  great  aiiist  is  not  mentioned  in  Vesalius's 
works,  and  yet  is  not  likely  to  have  been  willingly  sup- 
pressed. Ill’  154‘2  a part  of  the  work  was  published,  with 
the  title  ‘Suorum  librorum  de  Corporis  Iiumani  falirica 
Kpitome,'  Basle,  folio ; and  in  1543  the  whole  appeared. 
It  was  called  ‘ I)e  Corporis  Humani  Fabrica  Libri  Heplcm,' 
Basle,  1543.  folio.  Anoliicr  and  somewhat  enlarged  edi- 
tion was  pubhslied  by  Vesalius  at  Basle,  1555,  folio  ; and, 
ntter  his  death,  numerous  editions  appeared  at  various 
times  and  places.  Haller  calls  it  'an  immortal  work,  by 
which  all  that  had  been  wrillen  liefore  were  almost  sujrer-  i 
seded.'  Senac  speaks  of  it  as  the  discovery*  of  a new  | 
world  ; and  probably  nothing  has  been  written,  eithas  be-  ! 
fore  or  since,  which  has  had  so  great  an  influence  on  the 
jirogrvss  of  anatomy.  The  boldness  with  which  Vesalius 
attacked  the  accepted  and  lung-reverenced  opinions  and 
statements  of  Galen  and  the  other  aiitient  writers;  the 
completeness  of  the  evidence  w ith  which  he  supported  his 
own  descriptions  and  arguments ; the  number  of  di»- 
coverivv  of  structures  which  he  announced,  and  the  more 
Hccurats  accounts  wliich  he  gave  of  nearly  all  that  had  be-  ' 
lore  been  known ; the  extent  of  the  work,  and  the  number  i 
and  unusual  excellence  of  the  plates,  were  enough  to 
mark  the  commencement  of  a new  tera  in  the  science  of 
medicine. 

But  instead  of  the  honour  which  Vesalius  has  received, 
and  while  anatomy  is  studied  will  never  fall  to  receive 
tVoin  his  successors,  his  contemporaries,  or  at  least  the 
most  distinguished  of  them,  heaped  on  him  the  most  vim-  | 
lent  reproaches  ; for  the  authority  of  Galen  in  the  schools  i 
w'as  at  that  time  supreme,  and  to  question  it  was  to  destroy  | 
the  credit  of  all  the  learning  to  wliieh  the  teachers  pre- 
tended. Sylvius  said  that  V'esalius  ought  henceforth  to  be 
railed  'Vesanus,’  and  declared  perpetual  hostility  against 
him.  Piccolomini  more  craftily  maintained  that  all  the 
truth  Vesalius  had  vrritten  was  taken  from  the  (^len  and 
Hippocrates  whom  he  calumniated  ; and  Driander.  Putieus, 
Kustachius,  and  Fallopius,  though  with  less  virulence,  each 
in  his  way  assailed  mm.  Their  attacks  appear  to  have 
greatly  irritated  Vesalius,  who  seems  to  have  been  dis- 
posed to  resist  the  authority  of  the  antienls.  not  less  by  his 
temper  than  bv  his  conviction  that  Uiey  had  often  been  in 
error.  In  154<f  he  wrote  ‘ De  mdicis  China*  usu  Kpislola,’  | 
Basle,  1546,  folio,  a work  in  which  he  attacked  Galen  with 
much  more  virulence  than  before,  but  which  he  reiidereil 
of  great  interest  by  proving,  by  numerous  examples,  that 
Galen's  descriptions  must  have  been  drawn  from  the  dis- 
sections of  monkeys  and  other  animals,  and  very  often  from 
the  works  of  his  predecessors  without  any  dissections  at  all. 

In  spite  of  the  onposilion  of  hts  contemporaries,  the 
fame  of  Vesalius,  both  for  skill  in  practice  and  for  learn- 
ing in  the  science  of  medicine,  greatly  increased  after  the 
jAiblication  of  these  works;  and  anatomy  soon  suffered 
much  more  from  the  honour  than  from  the  abuse 
which ‘Tav  lavished  upon  him.  About  15U  the  emj*eror 


Charles  V.  appointed  him  his  cliief  physician  : and  he  was 
: gradually  obliged  to  be  so  constant  in  hi»  ultendanee  on 
the  court  of  tlial  prince,  and  anerward.s  of  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,  that  anatomy  w-as  entirely  neglected,  except  in  the 
OircaKional  opportunities  w hich  were  afforxied  by  tlie  exa- 
mination of  the  bodies  of  tliose  who  died  of  strange  diseases. 
In  1.561,  when  he  wrote  bis  ‘ Anatomicanmi  Gabrielis  Fal- 
Inpii  (JIrservationum  Examen.‘  whicli  was  published  at 
Veuiec  in  1504,  he  was  at  Madrid,  where,  he  says,  he  could 
not  even  procure  a skull  to  examine  in  order  to  settle 
some  point  on  which  he  was  in  dmiht ; and  both  this  work 
and  the  ' Kxamen  Apolo^e  Fr.  Putiei  pro  GaJeno,'  which 
was  published,  under  a feigned  name,  at  the  same  tune 
and  place,  prove,  Haller  says,  that  since  he  left  Pisa,  in 
1544,  he  hM  added  scarcely  anything  to  his  anatomical 
knowledge.  His  knowledge  of  practical  medicine  and 
surger)'  how*ever  appears  to  have  greatly  increased ; and 
manyw-onderfui  stones  are  recorded  of  Uie  skill  with  which 
he  treated  those  about  the  court. 

Ill  1563,  or  the  beginning  of  1564,  Vesalius  suddenly 
left  Madrid  and  the  court,  and  went  on  a pilgrimatre  to 
.Tentsalero.  'Fhe  circumstances  which  led  to  this  strange 
step  are  very  doubtful.  The  story  commonly  received  is, 
tliat  having  obtained  leave  from  the  friends  of  a Spanish 
gentleman,  who  hml  apparently  died  under  his  care,  to  ex- 
amine the  corpse,  he  proceeded  to  the  dissection,  and  the 
heart,  on  removing  it  from  the  body,  quivered  in  hU  hand. 
The  friends,  hearing  of  this,  accused  him.  not  of  murder 
only,  but  of  impiety,  before  the  Inquisition ; and  it  was 
only  by  the  intercession  of  Philip  II.  that  he  was  permitted 
to  expiate  his  error  by  a pilgrimage.  There  is  no  other 
evidence  for  this  tale  than  that  it  was  current  not  long 
after  Vesalinss  death  ; and,  on  the  whole,  it  seems  more 
probable  that  he  left  Spain  in  consequence  of  being  mixed 
up  in  some  of  the  political  or  court  plots  which  were  at 
that  time  very  numerous,  and  of  the  results  of  which, 
as  he  was  of  a melanchulv  disposition,  he  might  very 
well  be  in  fear.  Whatever  led  lo  his  pilgrimage,  its  end 
w.as  most  di-sa.strous.  While  he  was  at  JeruMilem,  in  1564, 
Fallopius  died,  and  the  5'enelian  senate  invited  him  to  the 
vacant  professorship  of  anatomy.  Ou  his  voyage  to  Padua, 
his  vessel  was  wrecaed  on  the  ij»lc  of  Zante,  and  there  the 
great  Vesalius  died  of  starvation,  according  to  the  uccounU 
of  some,  but,  as  it  Kcems  mure  probable,  of  the  fatigue  and 
exposure  which  he  had  sutl'ered. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  the  only  others  that 
can  certainly  be  ascribed  to  Vesalius  are  some  *Consilia,' 
published  m the  eolieetions  of  Montanus,  Garetins,  Iii- 
grassias,  an<l  Scholzius;  and  a paiaphmse  and  translation 
of  some  of  Rhazcb’  wuiks.  The  'C'hirurgia  Magna  in  sep- 
tem  liliros  digesta,'  which  Pnteuer  Borgaruccius  published 
at  Venice,  in  1568,  and  ascribed  to  Vesalius,  wa.s  probably 
not  written  by  him,  but  collected  by  the  editor  from  the 
w orks  of  Fallopius  and  othei-s. 

Vesalius  left  a half-brother  Francis,  who  refused  to  study 
the  law,  foc-^atlich  his  parents  luid  destined  him,  and  com- 
menced the  pursuit  of  anatomy,  that  he  might  defend  the 
memory  of  his  brother  from  the  attacks  which  were  made 
on  it,  not  less  virulently  for  some  lime  alter  his  death  than 
they  had  been  during  his  life.  But  an  early  death  pre- 
vented his  design. 

Tlie  whole  of  Vesalius’s  works  and  his  Life  were  edited 
by  Boerhaave  and  Albinus,  at  Leyden,  in  1725.  in  2 vols. 
folio.  Portal’s  ‘Histoire  de  l'.\natomie  et  dc  la  Chirurgie,’ 
t.  i , p.  364,  and  Haller's  ‘Bibliotheca  Anatumica,'  t.  L, 
p.  IHO,  contain,  together  with  the  Life  of  Vesalius,  analyses 
of  hia  chief  works. 

VESICANTS.  [BuvrKBs.] 

VESOUL.  [S*6nk.  Hvvtk.1 

VESPASIA'NUS,  TITUS  FLA'V’IUS,  was  born  near 
Reate,  in  the  Sabine  country,  on  the  17th  of  Novemlier, 
A.D.  9.  Thu  Flavian  gens  had  never  obtained  distinction, 
though  some  of  its  members  were  mentioned  in  the  history 
of  the  later  period  of  the  republic  and  the  commencement 
of  the  empire.  (Sueton.,  /Vaj).,  i.)  Vespasian  was  edu- 
cated by  his  paternal  grandmother  Tertulfa,  at  her  e.slate 
near  L'osa  in  Etruria,  and  when  emperor  he  displayed  his 
affection  for  the  place,  and  instituted  rites  in  Honour  of 
Ills  grandmother’s  memor)'.  He  served  in  Thrace  as  mili- 
tary tribune,  and  having  held  the  magistracies  of  aedile 
and  quaestor,  in  the  latter  of  which  lie  had  for  his  pro- 
vince Crete  and  Cyrenaica,  he  became  praetor.  He  niul 
great  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  aedilesliip  or  the  quaestor 
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ship  (the  uncertftlnty  of  the  text  of  Suetonius  leaves  it 
doubtful  to  which  or  the  two  magpslracics  this  statement 
refers),  but  tlie  pmetorship  was  conferred  on  him  nt  his 
first  petition,  probably  through  the  influence  of  (’aligula, 
who  nonourcQ  him  with  a scat  at  liis  table.  For  this 
favour  Vespasian  thanked  the  emperor  in  the  senate.  He 
called  for  extraordinair  gamt's  at  Caligula’s  mock  triumph 
over  the  Germans,  ana  proposed  tJiat  the  bodies  of  con- 
spirators against  the  emperor  should  be  lelt  unbuned.  Tliese 
stiitemcnts  fix  his  praetorship  at  the  third  year  of  Caligula, 
A.D.  3f). 

Attliistimc  he  married  Flavia  Domitilla,  by  whom  he 
had  two  sons,  who  afterwards  became  the  emperors  Tin's 
an«l  Domitumjs.  and  a daughter,  Domitilla. 

Vespasian  distinguished  himself  as  a soldier  in  the 
reign  of  (Maudius,  first  in  Germany,  where  he  obtained  the 
station  of  Icgalus,  by  the  influence  of  Claudius’s  freedman 
Narcisiuia  (a.d.  41-42).  Thence  he  was  transferred  to 
Britain  (a.d.  43',  where  he  served  aslegalus  in  the  expe- 
dition under  Aulus  Plautius,  and  under  (.'laudius  himself, 
with  such  distinction  that  the  triumphal  lionours  were 
grantwl  to  him,  and  after  receiving  two  priestly  offices 
within  a short  time,  he  was  advanced  to  the  consulship, 
which  he  held  as  Consul  Suft’ecttis  during  the  lost  two 
months  of  th(f  year  51  A.D.  During  the  interval  between 
this  time  and  his  proconsuUhip  he  remained  quiet  tlirough 
fear  of  Agrippina,  who  was  bitterly  hostile  to  the  friends 
of  Nan'issus,  It  was  therefore  probably  alter  her  murder 
(A.D.  5U)  that  he  governed  Africa  as  procoiijml.  He  re- 
turned. afler  an  upright  and  honourable  administration,  in 
such  pecuniar}’  embarrassment  that,  alter  mortgaging  all 
his  landed  property  to  his  brother,  he  was  compelled  to 
trade  in  slaves  in  order  to  support  his  rank.  From  this 
circumstance  he  obtained  the  nickname  of  Mulio.  He 
accompanied  Nero  in  his  tour  through  Greece  (a.d.  G7), 
but  having  offended  the  emperor  by  falling  asleep  or 
leaving  the  room  in  the  midst  of  hU  p<K;tical  perfomumces,  I 
he  was  banished  from  the  court,  and  had  retired  to  an  ! 
oliscurc  city,  when  Nero  appointed  him  to  command  in 
the  war  against  the  revolted  .lews  with  an  army  of  three 
lemons,  in  1cm  than  two  years  he  had  conquered  the 
whole  of  Judaea  except  Jerusalem  [Jews;  Jkkusai.xm], 
when  ho  was  perauaded  by  his  son  Titus, and  by  Mucianus, 
the  proconsul  of  SjTia.  to  assert  his  claim  to  the  imperial 
throne,  which  had  been  already  marked  as  his  by  repeated 
omens.  fSueton.,  / Vs«.,  v.)  The  interval  during  which 
Galba,  Otho,  ami  Vitellius  were  struggling  for  the  purple 
was  spent  by  Vespasian  in  sc-cret  prejiaration.’*,  so  that 
when  he  was  proclaimed  emperor  at  Alexandria,  by  Tibe- 
rius Alexander,  the  prefect  of  Eg}  pt,  on  the  1st  of  July, 
A.D.  bO,  his  cause  was  immediately  espoused  by  the  legions 
of  Judaea  and  Svria,  by  three  legions  in  Muc’sia.andby  two 
in  Pannonia.  “fhe  legions  of  Moesia  and  Pannonia  were 
liroughl  over  by  Antonins  Pi  imua,  who,  without  waiting 
for  the  commands  of  Vespa.«iian,  or  for  the  aid  of  the 
Syrian  Icgion-s,  marched  at  once  into  Italy.  The  councils 
of  Vitellius  were  betrayed  by  Cmcinn,  tlie  (Jousui  Suf- 
feclus,  and  his  army,  though  superior  in  numbera  to  that 
of  Antonins,  was  completely  routed  by  the  latter  in  a noc- 
limml  battle  between Bedriacum  and  Cremona.  Antonins 
u»)w  advanced  slowly  towards  Rome,  receiving  liy  the  way 
the  submission  of  the  Italian  cities,  while  Vitellius.  in  u 
state  of  the  utmost  indecision,  left  hU  cause  in  (he  hands 
of  the  populace  of  Rome,  who  eompeJicd  VespaMan’s 
hnilber  Moinns,  the  prefect  of  the  city,  to  take  refuge 
with  his  adherents  in  the  Capitol,  which  they  then  burnt. 
'I'he  arrival  of  Antonius  at  once  subdued  the  mob ; Vitel- 
Uus  was  dragged  from  his  hiding-place,  and  cruelly  put  to 
death  on  the  24th  of  Deceml>er,  and  the  authority  of  Ves- 
pasian was  established  in  Rome.  [Vitkllius.] 

The  cinjieror  now  proceeded  to  Rome,  leaving  the  reduc- 
tion of  Jeni^aJcm  to  his  son  Titus.  He  arrived  in  the  city 
at  the  end  of  the  suminor  of  the  year  70  a.d.,  the  ^'nate 
having  in  the  mean  time  appointed  him.  with  hia  son  Titus, 
to  the  consuUhip,  and  conJerred  upon  him  all  the  accus- 
tomed imperial  honours.  His  government  has  obtained 
the  highest  praise.  He  restored  the  privileges  of  the 
Senate,  reformed  the  courts  of  jnslice,  restored  discipline 
to  the  artny  and  order  to  the  finance-s.  He  repjurcd  tlie 
devastations  which  Rome  had  suffered  in  the  recent  civil 
wars,  and  adorned  the  city  with  many  new  buildings. 
Among  the  buildings  which  he  began  or  completed  were 
the  restoration  of  the  Capitol,  the  temples  of  Peace  and  of 


Claudius,  and,  above  all,  the  Amphitheatre,  which  has 
become  celebrated  under  the  name  of  the  ColiM  um. 

Temperate  in  bis  own  luUiils,  be  exerted  himself  to  re- 
strain luxury  in  his  subjects,  and  himself  di-H’barged  the 
duties  of  the  censorship.  He  was  afiable  to  his  friends, 
and  even  suffered  severe  strictures  on  bis  conduct  to  pas* 
unpunished.  'Hie  banUhment  and  death  of  Helvidius 
Pnscus  are  said  to  have  been  executed  agBiusl  Uie  will  ol 
the  emperor.  He  was  fond  of  money,  but  what  he  exacted 
from  Ills  Mibjects  he  spent  on  public  works,  not  on  his  own 
pleasures.  He  was  a liberal  ^tron  of  literature  and 

The  reign  of  Vespasian  was  signalized  by  great  milil^ 
successes  of  which  the  most  inmortant  were  the  victoriea 
of  Peliliiis  Ccrealia  over  the  Treviri  (a.d.  70),  those  of 
Agricoia  in  Britain,  and  the  congest  of  Jeru.salem,  for 
which  the  empi-ror  and  his  son  Titus  triumphed  in  the 
year  71,  when  the  temple  of  Janus  was  bliut,  and  that 
Peace  wm  built.  In  the  following  year  the  kingdom  lot 
Coramagene  was  taken  from  Antiochus  and  added  to  the 
Homan  empire. 

In  the  last  year  of  his  reign  a conhpiracy  was  formed 
against  him  by  Aulus  Csecina  and  Epims  Mareellus,  who 
were  detected  ami  put  to  death.  Not  long  after  this  Ves- 
paAian  died  of  a fever,  on  the  23rd  of  June,  a.d.  70,  in  the 
toih  year  of  hi*  age  and  the  10th  of  his  reign. 

(Tacitus,  IlUlor.  ; Suetonius,  J’ctpajtian.) 

VFJ5PERTII.I0'N1D/K.  The  reader  will  find  this  ex- 
tensive family  treated  of  under  the  article  Chxiruptkra. 

Mr.  Swainson  is  of  opinion  that  the  ]>assage  to  the  f V#- 
wrtUioniiUf'  may  be  considered  os  eatabiit»hed  by  the 
Flying  Lemurs  [PLBfaoiTKRA],  and  wlopts  Mr.  J.  K. 
Gray's  arrangement,  as  much  more  natural  than  that  ol 
Cuvier;  he  ^ives  the  following  table  of  the  primary  divi- 
sions of  Uie  lonoer : — 


Vespertilioiiidje  (Gray).  The  Bat  Family. 

(Nasal  appendages  compH-t 

cated,  membranaceous  ; in-(ni.:..  i ..u; 
d«  {infer  of  one  joi„, 

2.  ^ubtyjiical 


j 


Phyllostomine. 


3.  Abrrrant  / 


wings  large  and  broad. 

{Na<*al  appendage  simple,^ 
fleshy,  solitary, 
double;  the  index  f 
finger  of  two  joint*.  J 
No  appendage. 

Grinder*  bluntly  tubercu-| 
lar;  index  finger  I 
3-jointed.  clawed ; liead  iPtempiniP. 
long,  hairy;  tail  often! 
wanting.  J 

Grinders  acutely  tuber-] 
eular ; index  finger! 

2-jointed  1 Winn  ^ 

narrow;  bean  short, I 
blunt ; lip*  very  large.  J 
Grinders  acutely  tuber-] 
ciilar ; index  finger! 

long,  haiiy  ; longue 
short ; lij*  simple.  J 


Mr.  Gray,  in  the  last  edition  of  the  St/nop«is  of  the  Con- 
tetiU  of  tkf  British  Mueeum^  leraarka  that  the  Leaf-noaed 
Bata  (/wre^ori)  have  the  nostrils  placed  in  a separate  bald 
sparse,  winch  is  often  elevated  behind  into  a leaf;  their 
teeth  are  acutely  tubercular,  and  their  index-finger  is  not 
clawed. 

Tlie  true  Leaf-nosed  Bats  have  the  nasal 

disk  expanded  into  a distiiyrt  leaf,  which  is  simple  behind, 
and  pierced  uiUi  the  nostrils  in  front : tliese  are  peculiar 
to  warm  climates.  Tlio*e  which  are  only  found  in  tne  New 
World  are  remarkable  among  bats  for  having  four  joints  to 
their  middle  finger.  Those  which  are  found  in  the  Old 
World,  like  the  rest  of  the  family,  have  only  three  joints 
to  the  middle  finger. 

Tlie  Horae-slioe  W^AfiifihinoUiphime')  have  the  nasal  disk 
expanded  into  a leaf  teliind,  and  with  a pit  or  process 
between  the  nostrils  in  front. 

The  True  Horse-shoe  Bats  have  a long  tail  incioeed  in  a 
large  iiitcrfemoral  membrane,  and  there  is  a p{Oi'csa  be- 
tween their  nostrils;  these  are  found  m the  Old  WorkI 
only. 

Mr.  Giay  slates  in  continuation,  that  the  remainder  of 
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the  BaU  h4ve  been  called  Sniplc>noaed  Batt(i4m#/>’opA<>ri\ 
becauae  their  nostrils  are  simply  pierced  in  the  end  of  the 
muizle  without  any  nnaal  disk. 

The  tribe  of  TrueBats(  yffp^rtilioninte)  have,  he  observes, 
acutely  tubercular  grinders,  broad  and  large  wings,  with 
an  elongated  tail,  os  long  as,  and  inclosed  in,  a large  coni- 
cal inlerfemoral  membrane.  The  upper  cutting-teeth  are 
near  the  canines,  and  separated  by  a sp^e  from  those  of 
the  opposite  side.  Their  generic  distinctions  depend, 
principally,  on  the  form  of  the  nostrils  and  ears. 

The  Bull-dog  Bats  {Soctilioninte)  have  acutely  tuber- 
cular gnndera,  and  feed  on  insects,  like  the  True  Bats ; 
but  their  wings  are  very  long  arxl  narrow,  their  bodies 
thin,  and  their  tails  thick.  Their  lips  are,  in  general,  very 
thick  and  prominent,  resembling  in  appearance  those  of  a 
bull-dog.  'Hieir  generic  distinctions  depend  principally 
on  the  position  of  the  tail’.  Wann  climates  generally. 

The  fast  tribe  of  Simple-nosed  Bats  {Pteropiiur),  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Gray’s  arrangement,  live  almost  entirely  on 
fruit.  They  are  characterized  by  having  bluntly  tubercu- 
lar CTindera,  and  the  end  of  the  fore-finirer  Ibmished  with 
a claw;  they  have  a simple  nose  with  rather  tubular 
newtriJs  placed  on  the  side  uf  the  muzzle  ; their  thumb  is 
long  and  webbed  at  the  base ; the  interfemoral  membrane 
is  siiort,  and  they  have  only  a very  short  tail  or  none. 
Found  only  in  the  warm  parts  of  the  Old  World  and  the 
Australian  islands,  where  they  are  called  Flying  Foxes. 
The  following  is  Mr.  Gray's  latest  arrangement  (1B42) 
Fam.  6.  Vespcrtilionidie. 

Subfam.  1.  PhyUottomina. 

Genera  ; Phylf>i*tffma  ; C<tTollia ; Lofho- 

$/oma ; .HacrophyUum ; BraeftypJtyliuin ; DifJtylla  ,* 
•S/cAoJrrmri  ,*  Pndosioma  : PhyilopAora  ; (Jloitopiiaga  ; 
.Monophyilut ; Anoura  ; Rhinopomit;  Mtgadenna;  Ijax-ta. 

2.  Rhiuolophina. 

Genera: — Arittu* ; Hkinolc^u*  f Hippotidt'rca ; Atel- 
tia, 

3.  Vetptrtilionina. 

Genera: — Nyclerit;  Nyctophilut ; Barbattfllw  i Plfco- 
iu0;  Pomicea ; PetpfrlAiio ; Furia ; XtUnlut;  Myoplt'ru^; 
Capacinui  ; SeotojtAiiM ; Ltmurut. 

4.  Noettlionina. 

Genera  r—FapAorowj;  Noctilio  ; Probosoidea ; Centro- 
nycteru  ; EiHbalonuru  ; AiUo  ; Chhnyettria ; Murmopa  } 
Ptt‘rouuru4  : Cheiromeles  ; Xyetinomus ; Thyroptmta ; 
Moioaaita  ; Dinopa;  MyopUria ; Diclidurua. 

5.  Pteriypimi. 

Genera:— /’fi'TOpiw,*  ('ynoptarua ; Epomophoruaj  Ma- 
erogloaaa;  Harpyia;  Ce^nlotaa : Actrodon. 

h'umpyrua,  belonging  to  the  PAyUoatomina,  is  omitted 
(apparently  by  an  error  of  the  press,  fur  Mr.  Gray  s]s;aks 
of  the  genus  as  belonging  to  that  subfamily  in  ^is  pre- 
fatory remarks^  in  this  list  of  genera.  The  true  Vampires 
have  a deep  fissure  in  the  centre  of  the  lower  lip,  into 
which  their  tongiu!  fits ; and  we  would  add  the*  following 
evidence  of  their  feeding  on  the  blood  of  living  animals  to 
that  given  in  the  article  Vampire: — 

Mr.  VVaterton,  a veiy  good  observer,  relates  that  tAa 
Vampire  in  general  measures  about  26  inches  from  wing 
to  wing,  though  he  onre  killed  one  which  measured 
32  inches.  He  says  that  this  bat  frequents  old  abandoned 
houses  and  hollow'  trees ; and  be  states  that,  sometimes,  a 
cluster  of  them  may  be  seen  in  the  forest,  hanging  head 
downwanls  from  the  branch  of  a tree.  According  to  him 
there  are  two  species  in  Guiana,  a larger  and  a smaller : 
the  former  tucks  men  and  other  animals ; the  smaller  seems 
to  confine  itself  to  birds  chiefly.  He  learned  from  a gentle- 
man, high  up  in  the  river  Demerara,  tliat  tire  latter  was 
completely  unsuccestiful  with  liia  fowls  on  account  of  the 
small  vampire.  Tliis  luckless  proprietor  sliovred  ^[r. 
VVaterton  some  that  had  been  sacked  the  night  before  and 
were  scarcely  able  to  walk. 

Mr.  Waterton  twice  nuticea  the  fact  of  the  great  toes  of 
his  sleeping  companions  being  sucked,  though  he  never 
caught  the  animal  in  the  aet  of  sucking.  The  hole  made 
by  the  bite  of  the  beast  is  described  as  triangular,  some- 
thing like  that  which  is  produced  bv  the  bile  of  a leech, 
but  smaller.  The  operator  is  said  to  W so  skilful,  that  the 
patient  sleepa  profoundly  while  the  vampire  sucks,  and 
often  loses  many  ounces  of  blood. 

The  speeics  of  yeaprrtifioaitbe  ri>corded  by  Mr.  Bell, 
in  his  interesting  Huiory  BritiaA  Quadrtipnia,  are — 
The  Great  Bat  or  Nootule,  yeaperUlio  noctula ; the  Hairy'- 


armed  Bat,  Vaapartilin  Leialari ; the  Parti-coloured  Bat 
Vaapertilio  diacolor ; the  Common  Bat,  Flittermouse  or 
Pipistrelle,  yesjiartitio  pipialrrilua ; the  Pygmy  Hat,  Fr*- 
pertilio  pygmeeua ; the  Serotine,  yesjHfriilio  aerotimta; 
the  Mouse-coloured  Bat  Peaperiiiio  murtntia;  Beebstein's 
Bat,  P'eajiartiljio  Baehateirut ; the  Reddish-grey  Bat,  fVz- 
pertilio  Naiiereri  : the  Notch-eared  Bat,  y’rxy)eriiiioemar~ 
ginatua : Daubentun’s  Bat,  ^Vjpcr/i/ro  Uaubentonti , 
the  Whiskered  Bat  yfapertiiio  myaiarinua ; the  Ixing- 
eared  Bat,  PUcotua  aurtlua : the  Lesser  Long-eared  Bat 
P/t'eotua  6ri^rrmomtf ; the  Barbastelle.  BarbaatcUua  Dau- 
bentonii ; the  Greater  Horse-shoe  Bat.  Uhinolophua /errum- 
equinum ; and  the  Lesser  Horse-shoe  Bat  Rkhwlophua 
kippoaiii^ros. 

V'E'SPID.’E.  The  insects  of  the  oider  Hymanoritrra., 
composing  the  genus  fW/io  of  linneus,  of  whicn  the 
common  Wasp  and  the  Hornet  are  familiar  examples, 
were  formed  into  a family  by  I^reille,  umlcr  the  name  of 
Dipioptara,  aflenvarda  changed  into  Dipinpteryga  by 
Kirby.  They  form  the  third  and  last  division  of  the  first 
suhseution  of  the  second  section  {Aculcata'i 

of  Hymenopieroy  in  Westwood’s  revision  of  I..atreitle’s  ar- 
rangement. VVhen  at  rest  they  fold  their  wings  throughout 
their  entire  length,  whence  their  distinctive  ap]K>llation. 
The  wings  of  all  the  insects  of  the  family  have  a similar 
neuration,  their  eyes  are  lunate,  and  there  are  glands  at 
the  extremity  of  the  labrium.  The  fore-wings  have  one 
marginal  and  three  perfect  submarginai  cells,  with  an  in- 
complete terminal  submarginal  cell. 

Whilst  some  of  these  characters  are  so  peculiarly  dis- 
tinctive of  the  Ihplopieryga  that  they  ore  not  to  be  seen 
in  any  other  insects  of  the  order,  they,  strange  to  say,  do  not 
at  all  indicate  a cumimmity  of  habUs.  Among  the  Wasps 
arc  insects  of  the  most  (lissimilor  habits : sume  solitary, 
others  living  in  societies,  some  phytophagous,  others  canii- 
vorous.  Such  as  are  social  rival  the  bees  in  the  compli- 
cated iuitincts  which  regulate  their  societies.  At  first 
sight  these  great  ditterences  of  manner*  would  seem  to 
point  to  a ciasMification  superior  to  that  fouiuled  on 
such  unimportant  characters  as  the  folding  of  the  wings. 
Sic.  But  when  we  find  on  further  inquiry  that  the  latter 
appnrtmtiy  insignificant  distinctions  correspond  to  essentia) 
modifications  of  structure  common  tou!)  the  insects  of  the 
family,  we  are  led  to  conckule  that  among  the  was]». 
slrui'tiire,  and  not  economy,  is  the  real  source  of  essential 
character.  Some  authors,  laying  gri-ator  stress  on  liabit 
than  on  structure,  have  been  inclined  to  separate  far 
apart  the  social  fi-om  the  solitary  wasps  ; but  the  utmost  to 
ivLich  a separation  can  he  admitted  is  that  arrangement 
adopted  by  Mr.  Westwood,  viz.  the  division  of  the  Diplo- 
ptcryf'a  into  two  futiiiUes,  the  Humennife  and  the  yeapuitf. 

Besides  the  chamders  already  mentionerl,  the  wasps  are 
distinguislied  by  tlie  form  of  the  antenne,  which  are 
usually  angled  and  somewhat  clavate  at  their  extremities. 
Their  tongues  are  trifid  ami  lacineated  at  the  tips;  the 
palpi  arc  short  and  filiform ; the  raaxillse  long  ami  cum- 
i^ressed ; their  eyes  are  notched ; the  thorax  is  entire.  The 
bodies  of  the  wasps  are  usually  black,  with  yellow  mark- 
ings, the  males  difi'ering  from  the  females  in  having  the 
cly|)eim  not  marked  with  yellow  spots.  Tliey  are  naked, 
or  out  slightly  hairy.  I'he  abdomen  Uofien  pedunculated, 
and  the  fcninJes  and  neuters  are  provided  with  a powerful 
sting.  Their  legs  arc  unprovided  w ith  apparatus  for  the 
collection  of  pollen. 

Tlie  solitary  wasps,  each  species  of  which  comprises 
males  and  females  only,  constitute  the  family  Eumenid*e. 
Till*  genera  Eumenes  and  CMiynerm  belong  to  it.  Tlieir 
peculiarities  of  organization  are  adaptations  to  their  pecu- 
liarities of  habit.  Thus  the  mandibles  form  a kind  of 
rostrum,  resembling  that  of  the  Foaaon’ay  for  the  purpose 
of  seizing  and  carrying  oft'  the  insects  on  which  they  prey. 
The  antenme  are  composed  of  12  or  13  dutinct  joints,  ac- 
cording to  the  sex,  and  are  p<unted.  'Hie  labnim  is 
divided  into  four  pilo«o  setsa,  with  glaiuU  at  their  extrc' 
mities ; the  lateral  ones  mirmw' and  pointed,  the  inter- 
mediate longer.  T1ic  clypeus  is  oval  or  hcart-Uiaped,  and 
anteriorly  more  or  leiss  truncate.  The  basal  segment  of 
the  abdomen  in  the  typical  species  is  elongated  into  a 
pciluneie.  Their  larvae  are  fleshy  grubs,  with  tubercles 
serving  instead  of  feet. 

Tlie  habits  of  the  solitary  wasps  are  interesting.  Rf-aunuir 
informs  us  that  the  OdynenAamurarim{y»‘apu  muranu) 
Linnaeus  makes  a hole  several  inches  deep  iu  the  aau^l, 
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or  in  (he  of  wall*,  constructing  a tube  of  earthy 

de,  at  hr»t  straight,  and  then  curved  at  its  entrance. 

hi*  burrow  it  constnict*  it*  cell*,  and  deposit*  in  the 
cavity  of  the  interior  cell  from  8 to  12  little  green  eater- 

fillaia,  arranging  them  Kpirally  in  layer*  above  each  other, 
n U)e  micUt  of  these  it  deposit*  iU  egg,  then  closes  the 
mouth  of  the  hole  with  the  materials  of  the  tube,  which  it 
had  iised  a*  a sort  of  scatfold.  The  larva  when  hatched 
feeds  upon  the  caterpillars.  Mr.  Westwood  states  that 
the  <Jd>futrwt  AntfU/pe  lines  its  cells  with  mud,  of  which 
it  carries  small  round  pellets  into  its  burrow  iinder  its 
breast.  Bouch6  obsetre*  that  Odyntrut  pariftum  stores 
op  flies  and  other  perfect  insects,  along  with  caterpillars, 
for  the  food  of  its  young.  In  the  ‘ Gardener’s  Magazine' 
for  1837.  a most  remarkable  instinct  displayed  by  a 
species  of  Odynems  is  related  by  Mr.  Westwood.  I'he 
insect  he  desenbes  stores  in  its  nest  the  Icaf-rollmg  larva 
of  a Tortrir,  which  it  obtains  by  introducing  its  sting 
into  the  rolls  of  leaves,  and  then  running  to  the  end  of 
tlie  roll  to  catch  the  larva,  which  it  finds  endeavouring  to 
make  its  escape  from  its  unknown  enemy*  According  to 
Geotfroy,  the  Eumenea  coarctata  constnicts  upon  stems  of 
heaths  and  other  plants  a spherical  nest  of  fine  earth,  which 
it  fills  with  honey,  and  there  deposits  an  egg.  In  the 
first  volume  of  the  new  series  of  U)C  ‘ Magazine  of  Natural 
History’  Mr.  Shucksnt  gives  an  interesting  hutorj'  of  a 
new  British  (Jdynerus^  O.  which  builds  its  nest  in 

excavations  made  in  the  pith  of  dead  bramble-slicks.  In 
this  case  there  was  no  appearance  of  any  food  having  been 
laid  up  with  the  grub. 

The  genus  Crramiu*  is  an  exception  to  its  family,  since 
its  upper  wings  are  not  folded  longitudinally,  and  are  fur- 
nished with  only  two  submarginal  cells.  It  differs  alio  in 
some  other  characters.  In  it*  habits  it  resembles  the 
OJyneri.  The  specie*  inhabit  Europe  ami  Soutlt  Africa. 
Tlte  genu*  constituting  lAlreille's  family  of 

Mfuand/r,  is  also  anomalous  in  some  of  its  chameterK, 
but  agrees  with  in  the  manner  of  folding  its 

wmgij. 

'fhe  Social  Wasps  constitute  the  restricted  family  of 
fWpido"  of  Westwood,  the  piduttdM  of  Saint  Kargeau. 
They  live  in  numerous  societies,  consisting  of  males, 
females,  and  neuters,  which  are  tcmporrir)',  being  dissolved 
at  the  approach  of  winter.  Tlie  mandibles  of  the  I'enpidtr 
proper  aie  not  longer  Uran  broad,  and  arc  broarlly  and 
obliquely  tnmeated  at  Ibcir  extremities.  The  labfum  is 
short  and  but  slightly  elongated,  and  the  clypeus  is  nearly 
square.  They  are  voracious  insects,  preying  upon  others, 
and  on  meat,  honey,  fruit,  &c.  The  winged  insects  pre- 
pare the  food  in  their  stomach*  for  their  young,  which 
they  feed  daily.  The  males  arc  drones  and  do  not  work, 
leaving  all  labour  to  the  females  and  neuters.  The  larvae 
are  fleshy  grubs,  destitute  of  feet,  but  furnished  with  lateral 
tubercle*.  Some  of  the  species,  as  the  hornet  {I’etpa 
£TQ6ro),  are  of  considerable  size.  Such  as  belong  to  the 
genus  Vmpa  build  a covering  to  their  nests.  Tlie  nests 
of  Po/i>te*have  tlie  cells  undefended.  The  nests  are  con- 
structed of  a papjTEceoas  substance  made  fmm  wood  or 
the  bark  of  trees,  and  those  of  some  species  include  an 
immense  number  of  cells  of  an  hexi^onal  form,  arranged 
m tiers  with  their  moutli*  downwards  ; sometimes  as  many 
as  16.000.  A Brazilian  species  makes  honey.  A Heme- 
rara  wasp  suspend*  it*  nest  by  a ring  from  the  uppermost 
branches  of  trees,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  monkey's. 
In  the  collection  of  the  Zoological  Society  is  a wasp's  nest 
from  Ceylon,  built  inside  a great  palm-leaf,  and  not  less 
than  six  feet  in  length.  In  the  British  Museum  may  be 
seen  some  curious  nests  of  exotic  species.  The  hornet 
construct*  its  nest  of  a coarser  sutmtance  than  that  used  by 
the  common  wasp,  and  builds  it  in  the  trunks  of  trees  and 
in  old  walls.  For  further  information  on  this  family  con- 
sult Mr.  WesIwouirH  excellent  work  on  the  Modern  Clat- 
Ktfieaiion  of  Insr-cU.  For  an  account  of  the  habits  and 
economy  of  the  common  wasp,  see  Wasp. 

VESl^UCCI,  AMKHl'GO,  wa*  born  fifteen  years  later 
than  Columbus,  on  the  9lh  of  Mardi,  1451.  at  Florence. 
He  was  the  third  son  of  Anaataxio  Vespucci,  a notary  of 
Florence.  Tlie  family  had  been  enricned  bv  commerce 
some  generations  earlier,  and  pos*ess<-d  landecf  ]>roperty  at 
Perctola  near  Florence.  Giorgio  Antonio  Vespucci,  undo 
of  Amerigo,  a monk  of  tlie  congregation  of  St.  Mark,  was 
a friend  of  the  Platonician  Ficiiii  of  Florence.  Giorgio 
Antonio  took  charge  of  the  education  of  his  nephew,  who 


appears  however  to  have  profiled  little  by  his  daskical 
studies.  Bandmi  has  puhli*hed  a Latin  letter  written  by 
Amerigo  to  his  father  in  1476  (when  the  writer  iva*  twenty- 
five  years  of  age\  in  which  he  confesses  that  he  had  been 
obliged  to  consult  hi*  LAtin  grammar  while  writing,  and 
tliat  he  was  afraid  to  venture  on  a few  lines  of  Latin  in  his 
uncle’s  absence. 

Amerigo  resided  at  Florence  in  1489.  Before  this  time 
however  mercantile  avocations  had  le«I  him  to  Spain. 
Documents  published  hy  Muiioz  show  that  Amerigo  wa.s  a 
factor  in  the  wealthy  Florentine  house  of  Juanoto  fiemanli, 
at  Seville,  in  1486.  In  UlCl  we  find  him  again  in  Spain, 
and  anxious  to  quit  the  cuuntr}-.  On  the  death  of  .luanoto 
Bemardi.in  1405,  he  was  plai  ed  at  the  hear)  of  the  factory-. 
His  name  occurs  in  tlie  Spanish  archive*  for  the  first  time 
oti  the  12th  of  January*,  1706. 

In  the  narrative  attributed  to  Vespucci,  published  at  St. 
Di<  in  Ixirraine,  in  1507,  and  repiiblUhed  at  the  same 
place  in  1509,  he  i*  said  to  have  made  four  voyages : two 
under  the  auspices  of  the  king  of  Castile,  in  1497  and 
1499;  two  by  command  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  in  1501 
and  1503,  I'lic  first  has  been  allegi'd  to  be  apocryphal  by 
some  warm  supporters  of  the  claims  of  ColumDus  to  be  the 
original  discoverer  of  the  mainland  of  America,  as  well  as 
of  tlie  islands,  who  liave  not  scrupled  to  attribute  to  Ves- 

fiucci  a fraudulent  attempt  to  arrogate  to  himself  the 
lonour  due  to  Columbus.  Humboldt  m the  fourth  volume 
of  his  ‘ Hi*toire  de  la  G.'ographie  dii  Nouveau  Cnntment,' 
has  succeasfully  vindicated  Vespucci  from  this  imputation, 
and  proved  that  there  i*  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
voyage  really  was  made,  though  at  a later  date  Hum 
appears  in  the  printed  book.  M.  Humboldt  has  by  n 
minute  and  exact  analysis  identified  the  four  voyage*  of 
Vespucci:  the  first,  wi(h  the  voyage  of  Alonzo  dc  Hojeda. 
coraroeiiced  on  the  2Uth  .May,  1499,  terminated  on  the  15th 
October,  1499;  the  »ecoml.  with  the  voyage  of  Vailez 
Pinzon,  commenced  in  the  lieginning  of  December.  1499. 
tcmiinatcd  on  the  :iOth  September,  1500;  the  third,  with 
the  voyage  of  Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral,  commenced  on  the 
I loth  of  May,  IfiOl.  terminated  7lh  September,  1502;  the 
I fourth,  with  that  of  Gonzalez  Coelho,  commenced  on  the 
10th  of  May,  I.50CL  terminated  on  the  18th  of  June,  1.504. 

These  dates  remove  all  doubts  as  to- the  priority  of 
Columbus's  discovery.  The  ex])cdition  of  Hqjeda  coiitpd 
in  1499  the  slinres  of  Paria.  which  had  been  discovered  bv 
I Columbus  in  the  preceding  year.  For  the  mistake  of  snb- 
, Rtituting  the  year  1497  for  1499,  M.  Humboldt  ha*  shown 
I that  Vespucci  cannot  he  held  responsible.  The  brief  and 
unsatisfactory'  narrative  in  whicli  the  error  occurs  was 
printed  in  l.A)iTaine,  without  his  knowledge  and  consent. 
It  is  evident  from  authentic  documents  that  Amerigo  was 
I in  the  later  years  of  Columbus’s  life  an  attached  and 
I trusted  friend  of  the  admiral ; and  from  the  footing  on 
I which  he  stood  with  the  family  and  friends  of  Columbus, 
years  atler  the  publication  of  his  narrative,  that  they  did 
I not  suspect  him  of  any  attempt  to  arrogate  to  himself  the 
honours  due  to  their  parent.  The  accident  of  the  new* 

' continent  receiving  its  name  from  Amerigo  has  been  attri- 
buted by  M.  Humboldt  with  great  plausibility  to  ignorance 
of  the  history  of  the  discovery  (at  that  time  jealously 
I guarded  as  a state  secret),  leading  the  publisher  of  VeiL 
piicci’s  narrative  to  propose  that  it  should  be  called  after 
; him,  and  to  the  musical  sound  of  the  name  catching  the 
I public  ear. 

I Vespucci  appears  to  have  served,  in  all  the  expeditions 
I he  was  engaged  in,  in  the  capacity  of  astronomer.  It  is 
I evident  from  the  letters  of  that  age,  that,  owing  to  want  ot 
! confidence  in  the  astronomical  knowledge  of  the  practical 
pilots,  it  was  customary  to  associate  with  them  some  person 
of  scientific  acquirements  in  the  great  voyages  of  dis- 
covery. Vespucci  himself  tolls  us  that  his  taste  for  adven- 
tiin*s  of  discovery  was  contracted  while  eng^ed  as  a mer- 
chant in  the  outfit  of  exploring  squadrons.  As  early  as 
1593  he  had  expreiised  dissatisfaction  with  his  position  nt 
Seville  ; a dissatisfaction  probably  originating  in  aversion 
to  mercantile  pursuit*.  His  writings,  fragmentary  and  ill- 
printed  though  they  be.  evince  scientific  ta*te.i  and  ac- 
qiiireiuont*. 

From  the  service  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  in  which  Ves- 
pucci made  hi*  earliest  voyages,  he  was  allured  into  that 
of  Portugal,  in  which  he  made  the  third  and  fourth.  Dis- 
appointed in  his  expectations,  he  returned  to  Spam,  and 
appear*  to  liave  been  soliciting  employment  at  the  timo 
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of  Columbus's  death.  In  1507  he  was  intrusted  with  the 
victualling  and  t'umiatiing  of  a royal  fleet  fitted  out  in  that 
year.  On  the  i^ikI  of  March,  1508,  he  obtained  the  ap> 

Kuntment  of  piloto-major,  which  he  retained  till  hisdeatn. 

is  ctiinmisHion  contains  bitter  complaints  of  the  ignorance 
of  pilots,  and  chaixes  him,  before  licensing  any  person  to 
exercise  (he  employment,  to  examine  him  strictly  in  the 
use  of  the  astrolabe  and  tlie  quadrant,  and  to  ascertain 
v^hethcr  he  undei-stamU  the  practice  as  weH  as  the  theory 
of  the  instniment. 

Amerieo  Vespucci  died  at  Seville,  on  the  122nd  of  Fe- 
bi-uary,  He  died  poor:  hU  widow  found  consi- 

derable difficulty  in  obtaining  payment  of  a miseratrle  pen- 
sion of  10,000  maravedis,  with  wliich  the  emoluments  of 
liis  successor  were  burdened  in  her  favour.  An  accident 
has  given  notoriety  to  the  name  of  Amerigo  Vespucci,  at 
the  expense  of  suspicions  which  he  deserved  as  JiUle  as  his 
chojicc-merlley  distinction.  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
skilful  astronomer  for  his  age;  an  able  manager  of  the 
commiiearjat  dc(>artmcnt ; an  enthusiastic  ailv’entnrcr  in 
tho  career  of  discovery ; a warm-hcarteil.  honest  man.  Dut 
he  is  far  inferior  to  Coluinbu^^,  Cabot,  Diaat,  or  Gama,  men 
who  combined  originaJily  of  conception  wilh  their  enter- 
prising Bpirit.s,  and  who  belong  to  the  class  of  heroes  and 
men  of  genius. 

(Huinl>oklt,  Exameti  Critique  tie  le  Hisioire  tie  la  Gio- 
fftnphie  iltt  S'nureaa  Contiuent,  Paris,  l83i) ; Co*/nojfra- 
jthtte  Introduction  tneujfer  iiuatuftr  Amfrici  I'eetmcei 
Navigaiionee.  Sliassburg,  15o7  and  b’lOO;  Bandini,  tila  e 
Lettere  di  Amerigo  Irijmcci,  Florence,  17-to;  Ir%iug.  A 
Ilutory  of  the  L'J'e  and  yuyageevf  Chrietoplter  Columbitt, 
London,  1828.) 

V'ESTA  ('Keri'fl  or 'IffrrV,  one  of  the  great  divinities  of 
the  antients.  and  rommnn  both  in  name  and  mode  of 
worship  to  the  Greeks  niid  Itomaus.  According  to  Hesiod, 
she  was  the  firht-born  daughter  of  Cronos  and  Khca,  and 
sisU'F  of  Zeus,  and  (he  Kumaiis  therefore  nia<le  her  the 
daughter  of  Saturn  and  Ops.  She  was  a maiden  divinity, 
and  was  s»  id  to  liave  vowed  eternal  virginity  by  the  head 
of  Zeus. 

The  worship  of  Vesta  was  based  upon  some  of  the 
noblest  ideas  of  social  life.  She  was  the  goddess  of  the 
hearth,  and  as  the  hearth  was  with  the  antients  the  centre 
of  the  family,  where  the  uiembem  met,  conversed,  and 
took  their  meals,  Vesta  was  regarded  as  the  goddess  of 
domestic  union  and  happiness.  Strangers  and  friends 
were  hospitably  received  at  the  hearth  ; sui>pliants  sought 
safelv  and  protection  there ; and  there  the  members  of  a 
family  swore  fidelity  to  one  another.  The  fire  burning  on 
(he  duniestic  hearth,  the  symbol  of  domestic  union,  was 
also  regarded  as  the  symbol  of  Vesta  herself,  and  in  early 
limes  we  scaicely  hear  of  any  representation  of  the  god- 
dess in  works  of  art.  As  according  to  the  notions  of  the 
antients  the  state  was  formed  on  the  model  of  a single 
family,  each  political  community,  city,  or  slate  had  its 
public  hearth  or  altar  of  Vesta,  on  which  a perpetual  fire 
was  kept  burning.  At  Athens  the  public  hearth  of  V'esta 
was  in  the  Prytaneum,and  here  the  guests  of  the  state  and 
foreign  ambas^ors  were  received  and  hospitably  treated. 
The  public  hearth  was  to  the  members  of  a civil  com- 
munity what  the  domestic  hearth  was  to  the  members  of  a 
family ; and  w hen  a state  sent  out  colonists,  they  took  Irom 
the  public  hearth  of  the  metropolis  the  fire  which  was 
henceforth  to  blaae  on  the  public  hearth  of  the  colony. 
Ijuger  communities  than  a mere  town  or  c^  had  likewise 
their  public  hearth  and  centre  of  union.  Tluts  the  com- 
mon hearth  of  the  Greeks  was  at  Delphi,  and  that  of  the 
Latins  at  I.anuvium,  tlie  metropolis  of  the  I.iatms.  I^ter 
speculators  and  mystics  extenued  this  idea  even  further, 
and  spoke  of  a central  fire  or  a common  hearth  of  the 
earth  and  the  universe.  Vesta,  as  the  protectress  of  the 
family,  is  intimately  connected  with  the  Penates,  and  she 
herself  is  sometimes  called  a Penas  or  Dea  Penetralis. 
Her  connection  with  the  house  led  some  antients  even  to 
ascribe  to  her  the  art  of  building  houses. 

In  Greece  Vesta  had  very  few  temples,  because  every 
house  aiul  every  prytaneuni  was  regarded  as  her  sanctuary  ; 
and  because  she  had  her  share  in  all  the  sacrifices 
which  were  offered  to  other  gods,  )and  at  all  sacrificial 
feasts  the  first  and  last  libations  were  offered  to  Vesta. 
But  at  Hermione  in  Argolis  she  had  a special  temple, 
though,  like  her  temple  at  Rome,  it  contained  no  image 
pf  the  goddess.  The  sacrifices  offered  on  lier  altar  con- 

p.  c.,  No.  less. 


sisled  of  seeds,  fruit,  libations  of  water,  oil,  or  wine,  and 
of  young  cows. 

Mneaa  was  believed  to  have  brought  the  sacied  fire  of 
Vesta  together  with  the  Penates  and  tho  Palladium  from 
Troy  to  Italy;  and  at  Rome  the  worship  of  Vesta  was  said 
to  have  been  introduced  by  Romulus  or  Numa.  Her  wor- 
ship at  Rome  was  of  much  greater  importance  tJian  in 
Greece.  Her  temple,  which  was  of  a round  form,  stood  in 
the  forum  near  that  of  the  Penates;  it  was  open  during 
the  day  and  closed  by  night.  According  to  Ovid's  de- 
scription. its  walls  consisted  in  the  earliest  times  of  wicker- 
work and  the  roof  of  reeds.  The  temple  contained  the 
altar  of  the  goddess  with  her  sacred  fire,  the  extinction  of 
which  was  regarded  as  an  omen  of  the  greatest  calamitv  to 
the  republic,  and  priestesses  (at  Alliens  and  at  X^fphi 
widows,  and  at  Koine  virgins)  w'ere  appointitl  to  keep  (he 
fire  alive.  With  the  exception  of  the  Pontifex  Maximus, 
no  male  being  was  alloweil  to  enter  the  temple  ol‘  Vesta ; 
and  hence  we  never  hear  of  (he  senate  meeting  in  it  as  in 
other  temples.  Tlie  Roman  preetors,  consuls,  and  dic- 
tators, on  entering  upon  their  officcM,  hud  to  offer  sacrifices 
to  the  Penates  and  to  Vesta  at  Lanuvium.  Representa- 
tions of  Vesta  in  works  of  art  were  not  frequent  in  an- 
tiquity, as  slie  was  worshipped  in  the  form  of  tlie  sacred 
fire  burning  on  the  hearth.  But  some  are  mentioned  by 
Pausaniaa  and  Pliny,  and  she  was  represented  in  (he  gravo 
and  dignified  altitude  of  a maje.stic  amt  pure  maiden,  with 
the  attire  ami  veil  of  a matron,  and  holding  in  her  hand  a 
sceptre  or  a lamp. 

(Harlung,  Die  Religion  der  R'6tnri\  ii.,  p.  Ill,  &c. ; 
R.  H.  Klausen,  Aeneat  und  die  Prnafent  ii.,  p.  624,  See. ; 
Hirt.  Mi/thohg.  Riltirrlmch,  i.,  p.  70.) 

VE.S'fA.  The  discovciy  of  Cehks  by  Piazxi,  in  1801  ; 
of  Pai.tA».  by  Olbers,  in  1802 ; and  of  Jo.no,  by  Harding, 
in  1804;  all  three  being  small  planets  and  revolving  in 
oriiils  near  to  one  another,  wo.'*  followed  by  that  of  Vesta, 
March  20,  IH07.  by  Olbers.  When  the  second  planet  was 
found,  Olbers  and  others  started  the  idea,  from  the  conti- 
guity of  the  two,  that  they  might  be  pieces  of  some  planet 
w hich  had  been  broken  up.  ‘ If  this  were  true,  it  seemed 
probable  that  there  might  be  other  parts:  and  if  these 
were  describing  orbits  round  the  sun,  the  intersection  of 
their  planes  must  fall  nearly  at  the  same  point.  By  exa- 
mining the  parts  of  the  heavens  cotresiwnuing  to  the  two 
intersections,  such  planets  must  infallibly  be  found.  On 
this  principle  the  Gennan  astronomerH  proceed(.>d  in  a sys- 
tematic look-out  fur  new  planets.  In  September,  1864. 
Harding  discovered  Juno;  and  in  Marcn,  18U7,  after 
monthly  examinationK  during  tliree  yearN,  Olbers  discovered 
Vesta.  No  others  have  been  found,  though  the  name  sys- 
tem of  examination  was  long  kept  up.  In  Undenau's 
‘ Zeitschrilt,*  vol.  i.,  is  a notification  by  Olbers  that  he  had 
examined  the  same  parts  of  the  heavens  wUh  such  regu- 
larity, that  he  wa-s  certain  no  new  planet  had  passed  t>e- 
tween  1808  and  1816.  Nothing  can  give  a more  forcible 
idea  of  the  perseverance  which  led  to  these  discoveries.' 
(Airy,  Report  on  Astronomy,  Brit.  Assoc.,  vol.  i.) 

Vesta  performs  its  revolution  in  about  1326  mean  solar 
days.  Instead  however  of  giving  the  elements  of  this 
planet  alone,  it  will  be  worth  while  to  set  down  for  all  the 
four  planets  the  elements  recently  given  in  the  Nautical 
Almanac  for  1845;  Vesta  being  the  nearest  to  the  sun 
and  Pallas  the  most  distant. 

ElemenU  qf  the  Orbit  of  %’esta. 

Epoch  184.5,  December  3.  mean  astronomical  time  at 
Greenwich. 

Mean  longitude  of  planet  . 66*32^  From  mean 

Longitude  of  perihelion  . . 2.">1  2 37  *4  > equinox  of 
I.,ongitude  of  ascending  node  1U3  20  3 *4j  the  epoch. 

Inclination 7 8 23  *2 

Angle  of  excentricity  . . 5 5 19  '9 

Mean  daily  sidereal  motion  977'^’ 43630. 

Elements  of  the  Orbit  uf  Juno. 

Epoch  1845,  Februar)'  18. 0>>  mean  astronomical  time  at 
Greenwich. 

Mean  longitude  of  planet  . 1 15** 43'  IT/'*  1 1 From  mean 
Ixmgitude  of  perihelion  . . 54  8 33  * 3 > equinox  of 

longitude  of  ascending  node  170  52  *0  j the  epoch. 

Inclination 13  3 5 *6 

Angle  of  excentricity  . . , 14  42  2;t  ’7 

Mean  daily  sidereal  motion  813"*05349. 
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FJrmentt  of  thf  Orbit  Ceret. 

Epoch  1815,  August  17i  0>>  in«4n  utronumical  time  tt 
Greenwich. 

Mean  longitude  of  planet  • 327^41'  7''*8l  From  mean 
Ix)n{ritudc  of  penhelioi)  . . 1-W  14  G ■ 2 > iquinux  of 

ixMigitude  of  anceuding  node  80  48  18  *7j  the  epoch. 

Inclination 10  37  8 '7 

Angle  of  eacentricity  . . 4 32  58*  0 

Mean  daily  sidereal  motion  771"*5378G. 

E/rmmfi  of  the  Orbit  f>/  Pallae. 

Epoch  1845,  August  5,  0^  mean  astrononiical  time  at 
Greenwich. 

Moan  longitude  of  planet  . 304*50' 2C''*4'|  From  mean 
Lonj^tude  of  perihelion  . . 121  22  43  * 5 > equinox  of 

Longitude  of  ascending  node  172  41  48  ‘ij  the  cjK>ch. 

Inclination  of  the  orbit  . . .34  37  40  *2 

Angle  of  exccntricity  . , . 13  54  1 *2 

M«an  daily  sidereal  motion  7C(F'*  10007. 

By  the  angle  of  the  excentricity  is  meant  the  angle 
which  has  the  cxcenlriuity  fur  its  sine  ; accordingly  it  is 
conveyed  in  the  preceding  tliat  the  exeentricitics  of  the 
planets  are — 

Vesta  . . -0887007  Ceret  . . -t)793237 

Juno  . . -25:18001  Pallas  -2402330 

From  the  given  .*iiderca1  daily  motions,  it  follows  that 
the  Kemiaxes  of  the  orbits  (that  of  the  eniih's  orbit  being 
unity)  are  taken  an  follows  : — 

Vesta  . . 2-.1fi206  ('eres  . . 2'7GfW3 

.Iiino  . . 2‘G7057  Pallas  . . *2*77121 

VESTAL  Virgo  \estalis,’  ft  nriestess  of  Vesta. 

The  numt>er  of  these  priestesses,  according  to  the  regula* 
tions  of  King  Nuina,  was  four,  two  for  ea<.h  of  the  antient 
tribes.  Servius  Tulliu.s  or,  according  to  others.  Tarquinins 
Priscus,  added  two  more,  to  represent  the  third  tnhe,or 
Luceres.  In  the  earliest  time*  they  were  chosen  by  the 
kings,  but  allerAards  by  the  Pontifex  Maxiinm,  who  had 
the  especial  supeiintendence  of  everyihing  connected 
with  the  worship  ofVesta.  At  first  it  scciiis  to  have  been 
left  to  his  discretion  what  girl  he  would  choose,  but  sul>- 
sequently  whenever  there  was  a vacancy  in  tlic  sisterhood, 
he  drew  by  lot  one  out  of  twenty  select  virgins  in  the 
assembly  (in  cuncione).  It  might  also  happen  that  a 
parent  offered  his  daughter,  though  this  seems  to  have 
been  the  case  very  rarely.  Allcr  the  lot  was  drawn,  the 
Pontifex  took  huh!  of  the  virgin,  as  if  she  was  a prisoner, 
and  having  pronounced  a certain  solemn  formula,  ho  con- 
ducted her  to  the  atrium  of  Ve.stn.  Parents  had  no  right  i 
to  oppose  their  daughter  heiug  thus  lakLUi  from  Ihetn  and  j 
devoted  to  the  service  of  the  goddess,  except  in  three  cases ; 
first,  if  one  of  her  sisters  was  already  a vestal ; secondly, 
if  the  parents  had  no  more  than  fhree  children  ; and, 
thirdly,  if  the  father  held  one  of  certain  high  priestly 
offices.  In  these  case*  parents  were  exempt  from  the 
obligation  of  allowing  their  daughter  to  become  a priestcas 
of  Vesta.  The  condition*,  on  the  other  hand,  on  wliich 
alone  a virgin*  could  be  made  a vestal  were — I,  that  her 
father  was  not  carrying  on  a disreputable  occupation; 
2,  that  her  parent*  were  free  and  frec>born,  and  settled  in 
Italy;  3,  that  both  her  parent*  were  alive;  and,  4,  that 
she  wa*  neither  younger  than  six  nor  older  than  ten  years. 
From  the  moment  that  a vestal  virgin  wa*  chosen  and 
taken  to  the  atrium  of  Vesta,  she  was  emancipated  from 
her  father's  power ; site  required  no  patron  in  any  court  of 
justice,  and  had  the  right  to  dispose  of  her  property  by 
testament;  and  if  she  died  without  having  made  a will, 
her  property  fell  to  the  republic.  A vestal  virgin,  if  once 
appointed,  was  obliged  to  serve  the  goddes*  for  thiily 
year*.  The  first  ten  years  were  a perioil  of  noviciate, 
during  which  they  received  instruction  respecting  the 
various  duties  that  U»ey  had  to  perform.  Tlien  rollowiKl 
ten  year*  during  which  they  were  allowed  to  perform  all 
the  functions  of  their  office ; and  during  the  last  ten  years 
they  instructed  those  who  were  going'through  their  ap- 
prenticeship. AHcr  the  expiration  of  the  thirty  years  they 
might,  if  they  liked,  unconsecrate  (exaugnmre)  them- 
selves, and  might  many.  This  however  happened  very 
seldom,  and  it  was  considered  unlucky  for  an  ex-venlal  to 
marry.  The  habits  which  the  vestal*  had  acquired  during  lliei  r 
priesthoiHl  generally  induced  them  to  continue  in  the  ser- 
vice of  their  goddess  for  life.  These  virgin  priests  en- 
joyed at  Home  the  highc*t  distinctions.  When  they  went 


out  a lic*tor  wdked  befor*  them;  praetors  ai>d  consuls 
when  they  met  them  lowered  the  fiisces,  and  any  criminal 
whom  their  eye  caught  sight  of  was  immediately  set  free. 
In  the  theatres  honorary  seats  were  set  apart  for  them. 
Augustus  however  prohibited  their  being  present  at  the 
athletic  games.  Nero,  on  the  other  hand,  abolished  this 
law,  and  permitted  then  to  be  present,  on  the  ground  that 
the  priestesses  of  Ceres  were  allowed  to  be  present  at  the 
Olympic  games.  Tliey  had  an  official  residence  on  the 
Via  Sacra,  and  salaries  derived  from  estates  of  the  godde^ 
which  were  increased  from  time  to  time.  A vestal  virgin 
was  considered  to  be  of  the  same  rank  as  the  Flamen 
Dialis,  and  in  a court  of  juslioe  she  could  not  be  com- 
pelled to  confirm  her  evidence  by  an  oath.  Their  prayers 
were  lielieved  to  be  of  particular  efficacy,  and  wills  and 
important  documents  were  often  intrusted  to  their  keep- 
ing. They  had  also  the  privilege  of  being  buried  within 
the  pomoerium. 

The  duties  of  the  vestals  were  to  keep  the  fire  on  the 
altar  in  the  temple  of  Vesta  burning,  to  guard  the  sacred 
relics  and  symbols  preserved  in  the  temple,  to  sprinkle  the 
temple  of  the  goddess  every  morning  with  water  from  the 
Egerian  well,  and  variou*  other  things  connected  with  the 
worship  of  Vesta.  Besides  the  functions  directly  con- 
nected with  the  worship  of  Vesta,  they  had  to  perform  in 
the  course  of  the  year  various  others.  'ITiua  for  instance, 
they  conducted  the  mysterious  worship  of  the  Bona  Dea 
on  the  first  of  May,  and' had  to  prepare  the  sacrifice  to  be 
offered  on  certain  occasions.  If  ever  the  sacred  fire  in 
the  temple  of  Vesta  became  extinct  by  the  carelessness  of 
n priestes-1,  the  neglect  was  atoned  for  by  sacrifices,  and 
the  guilty  vestal  was  scourged  by  the  l^ontifex  Maximus 
on  her  naked  back.  The  fire  was  not  rekindled  from  a 
common  fire,  but  foom  one  produced  by  the  Pontifex  by 
the  friction  of  two  nieces  of  wood,  or  from  the  rays  of  the 
sun  hy  means  of  a ourning-glass,  and  the  vestal  caught  it 
in  a brass  sieve  by  means  of  tinder,  and  thus  carried  it  into 
the  temple.  On  entering  on  the  priesthood  every  vestal 
had  to  make  a solemn  vow  to  keen  her  chastity  pure,  like 
the  goddess  whom  she  served,  during  the  years  of  h0 
prie.s*thood.  A breach  of  this  vow  was  regarded  as  a 
teniblu  crime  and  as  a fearful  calamity  to  the  wlwJe  atatfi. 
When  a vestal  was  found  guilty  by  the  college  of  pontitfk, 
she  was  condemned  to  death  without  having  the  right  of 
a]>peal  to  the  people.  As  nothing  but  death  could  atone 
for  her  crime,  and  as  it  was  nevertheless  not  allowed  for 
any  mortal  to  lay  hands  on  the  priestess  of  Vesta,  she  was 
buried  alive  in  a suhterrancous  vault  in  tlie  Camj^ 
Sceleratus.  near  the  Colline  gate.  The  mournful  solemnity 
on  such  occasions  was  this,  ^he  guilty  vestaJ  was  laid  on 
a bier,  tied  fart  with  leather  thongs,  and  covered  in  such  a 
manner  tluat  not  even  the  souml  of  her  vmce  could  be 
heard.  In  this  position  she  was  carried,  as  it  were,  in  a 
fiineraj  procession,  accompanied  by  her  fHends  and  rela- 
tions. amidst  the  dead  silence  of  all  the  people,  to  the  place 
of  execution  near  the  Colline  gate.  On  her  arrival  here 
she  was  relieved  of  her  bands  the  Pontifex  Maximus  with 
uplifted  hands  said  a mysterious  prayer,  and  then  con- 
ducted the  veiled  vestal  to  the  ladder  which  led  into  the 
tomb.  The  executioner  took  her  down  and  drew  up  the  lad- 
der ; and  during  this  process  the  pontiff  and  the  other  priests 
turned  away  their  fares.  In  her  tomb  the  vestal  found  a 
couch,  a laritp.  and  some  bread,  water,  milk,  and  oil.  The 
tomb  wa*  closed  and  covered  over  with  earth  to  a level 
with  the  re.st  of  the  ground.  'Fhe  man  who  had  seduced  a 
vestal  was  seoiirged  to  death.  Notwithstanding  tlie  se- 
verity of  the  punishment,  Homan  history  has  on  reeonl 
several  instances  in  which  the  punishment  wa*  inflicted. 
During  the  lime  of  the  republic  the  violation  of  chastity 
on  the  part  of  a vestal  vras  alwara  visited  bv  the  punish- 
ment prescribed  by  law,  unless  ibe  goddess  herself  inter- 
posed m some  miraculous  manner  to  show  that  her  priestess 
had  been  iinjurtly  charged  with  the  crime.  Several  in- 
teresting instancpji  of  this  kind  are  related  by  the  Komnn 
historians.  During  the  early  part  of  tlie  empire  the  con- 
duct of  the  ve-<tals  to  havr  become  rather  loose, 

since  Domitian  found  It  necessary  to  noake  the  law  con- 
cerning it  mi're  strict. 

'■lipsiMS,  ffr  Vi'xfn  ei  yi’ttalibu*  Ajntair>nff : Hartung. 
/>t'e  ii‘^  ftomrr,  ii..  p.  115,  &c. ; Guttling,  (u  - 

>h  f Rtimitrhfn  Stmit  rrtyiijrw/wr.  p.  180. 

VF.fsTlHUI.E.  the  room  which  first  presents  itself  on 
entering  a building,  and  which  leads  to  the  others.  la 
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it  U little  more  than  a mere  pa«a|:e  or  lobby ; but 
in  large  raansiona  and  public  buildings  i.s  frequentlv  made 
the  moat  spacious  and  striking  part  of  the  interior,  to  such 
degree  that  it  uuite  overpowers  the  rest,  and  seems  to 
occupy  loo  mucn  of  the  plan,  causing  the  other  apart- 
ments to  look  small  by  comparison.  This  is  a very  com- 
mon error,  where,  in  oraer  to  impress  at  the  first  glance, 
the  immediate  entrance  is  made  a hull  or  saloon,  unless  it 
he  one  reserved  exclusively  for  state  occasions;  and  even 
in  sucli  case  it  sliould  be  so  treated  as  not  to  excite  ex 
pectation  too  strongly.  While  the  vestibule  ought  to  be 
striking  and  effective,  it  should  not  promise  .<iO  much  as  to 
be  an  anticlimax  in  the  general  design.  Being  merely  an 
approarh  to  Uiem,  it  ^ould  be  rataer  smaller  than  at  all 
larger  than  any  of  the  junncipal  sitting-rooms,  on  which 
account  it  will  sometimes  be  desirable  to  contract  or  divide 
it  into  smaller  spaces,  by  means  of  columns  right  and  left, 
so  introduced  as  really  to  screen  those  portions  of  it  from 
the  entrance.  Unless  there  be  an  aate-vestibule  or  lobby, 
none  of  the  principal  rooms  should  open  immediately  into 
the  vestibule,  but  if  (he  plan  will  at  all  admit  of  it,  their 
doors  should  be  so  placet!  ns  not  to  be  cxpobc-d  to  view  on 
first  coming  into  the  lu>u.se ; and  least  of  ail  is  it  desirable 
that  the  door  of  such  a room  should  be  immediately  facing 
the  entrance  one.  Nevertheless  there  ought  to  be  citiu-r 
some  kind  of  vista  or  striking  object  provided  for  tliat 
situation — an  0|>ening  to  the  staircase,  a decorated  niche, 
&c.  A thorough  ligid  sliould  l)«  avoided ; or  if  there  be 
any  window  on  the  side  or  end  facing  the  entrance,  it 
should  he  filled  with  stained  glass,  and  of  course  in  accord- 
ance with  (he  style  of  architecture.  Glass-doors,  on  (lie 
contrary,  opening  into  a conservatory,  produce  a pleasing 
effect  in  such  situation,  and  rather,  than  the  contraiy,  in- 
crease the  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  liouae.  A light  from 
above,  at  the  fartlier  end  of  a vestibule  or  corridof,  is  like- 
wise almost  certain  to  produce  a striking  and  {licturesmie 
a])pcarance.  Tliesc  however  are  matters  so  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  the  circumstances  of  the  individual  plan, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  rules  for  them;  but  they 
arc  those  ulach  tJic  ari’hdecl  yuglit  to  U-ftr  lu  uuod.  h>r 
unless  they  U*  sought  3‘it,  niiJ  care  Iv  tak<  n !n  tlu-iu, 

many  efteei*  tliat  miijlil,  v.iUi  a littK*  sJudy,  bo  brought  iti. 
will  be  ovk  iKiykod  ur  Whlibiilcs  admit  of 

greater  variot)  uf  plan  than  other  ruom.s  aud.  auiung  otlur 
forms,  that  of  the  stmicircla  may  Iw  luluptiid  with  great 
propriety  and  vd'oel;  and  In  ing  tianhy  apptKabk*  to  any 
other  kind  of  it  serves  to  cyntr.'^t  with  tlic  niUmg 
npartments,  auJ  ifivia  a d-.cided  chaiau-U-r  to  the  vestibuk. 

VE.STRY  the  j.aine  of  thul  jMtrf  uf  a paritih  church 
where  the  eeeb-sia.'.tjcul  v«  .-tmiuis  tuc  kept : aiui  inas- 
much as  meetiniTii  of  parishioners  have  t>ecn  uMially  held 
in  this  portion  of  the  Imikhiig  for  par<jcl;i.'il  purjioscs,  such 
meeting,  duly  convenod.  h^c  acquired  the  r,ame  of  ves- 
tries; so  that  i'vca  where  a btaidmu  remut<-  from  the 
church  has  been  crcchul  ibr  parochul  iiicL-tiugs,  it  is 
visually  called,  l»y  a .•iotnewhat  odd  corrup'ioa.  the  vesiry^ 
room.  When  the  meeting  it*  held  in  the  ehureli,  or  even 
in  a building  within  the  precincts  of  the  churchyard,  the 
ccclcsiuticaJ  courts  elaim  jurisdiction  over  Uie  conduct  of 
the  parisliiooers.  Sir  William  Scott  however  makes  this 
distinction : * Ihut  may  be  chiding  or  bnupltug  in  a church 
which  would  not  be  »o  in  a vea^.  The  vestry  is  a place 
for  parish  business,  and  the  court  would  not  interpose  fur- 
ther than  might  be  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  due 
order  and  decorum.’ 

It  is  of  the  constitution  and  functions  of  a vestry  as  a 
meeting  of  parishioners  tiiat  Uiis  article  is  intended  to 
treat ; and  wlien  it  is  remember^  that  there  are  in  Eng- 
land many  parishes  containing  more  than  20^DUO  inhabit- 
ants, some  more  than  1(X),UX^  the  subject  will  not  seem 
unimportant. 

At  the  common  law  all  rated  inhabilaats  of  a parish 
have  a right,  either  periodically  or  when  apeciaJly  con- 
vened, to  meet  in  vestry  for  Uie  alfaurs  of  the  parish,  and 
to  vote  the  nccessaiy  pecuniary  rates  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  the  resolutions  they  have  made.  But  (his  com- 
mon law  right  lias  been  naomfied  in  many  ways. 

1.  By  eastern,  which  has  vested  (he  goveninient  of 
some  parislies  in  a select  and  usually  a self.«l«c(ed 
body  of  persons,  probably  the  suoocason  of  individuals  to 
whom  Uie  parisluoners  at  some  previous  time  delegated 
the  management  of  their  parish  for  a stated  and  short 
period,  but  who^  by  the  iDdifierence  and  neglect  of  their 


constituents,  came  to  hold  permanently  (he  powers  thus 
temporarily  intrusted  to  them.  Tlie  principal  act  for  the 
regulation  of  these  vestries  is  (he  58  Geo.  III.,  c.  C9.  It 
reipiires  that  three  days'  notice  sliall  be  given  of  the  hold- 
ing a vestry;  that  if  the  incumbent  of  the  parish  is  not 
present,  a chairman  shall  be  elected  by  the  meeting,  and 
that  minutes  of  its  proceedings  shall  ue  kept  and  signed 
by  the  chairman  and  such  of  the  pimahioneis  presi'nt  as 
think  fit;  aixl  it  gives  to  each  inhauilant,  provuled  he  lias 
paid  hit  rates,  one  vote,  if  he  is  rated  on  a rental  under 
:iO/.,  and,  if  on  a higher  rental,  one  vote  for  every'  25/.  fur 
which  he  is  rated,  so  that  no  one  however  shall  have  more 
than  six  votes.  Tliis  act  does  not  extend  (o  parishes  within 
the  City  of  London  or  borough  of  Southwark. 

2.  Section  20  of  the  tel  10  Anne.  c.  II,  gives  to  the 
commissioners  appointed  by  that  act  (.for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  fifiy  new  churches  in  London  and  its  nuigtibour- 
hood;  power  to  appoint,  under  their  seals,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  ordinary,  ‘ a convenient  number  of  sufficient 
inhabitants'  in  each  parish  created  under  the  act,  to  form 
a select  vestry  of  such  parisli.  It  vests  in  the  majority  of 
such  select  vestry  the  power  to  supply  vacancies,  and  gives 
them  all  the  pow'ers  of  other  vestvies.  The  50  Geo.  III., 
c.  another  church-building  act  iiassed  to  explain  and 
amend  the  act  of  the  previous  session,  gives  a similar 
power  80)  to  the  commissioners  umler  those  two  acts  to 
appoint,  with  the  like  consent,  a select  vestry  out  of  the 
' substantial  inhabitanta  of  the  district,’  parish,  orchapelry, 
for  the  management  of  the  airaiia  of  the  church,  and  the 
election  of  church  or  chapel  wardens,  vacancies  being  sup- 
plied by  the  select  vestry'  itself ; and  the  lOUi  !«ct  ion  of 
the  act  3 Geo.  IV.,  c.  72,  confines  the  powers  of  the  ves- 
tryman to  his  own  district  with  respect  to  ecclesiastical 
matters,  and  provides  that  any  deficiency  (a  somewhat 
vague  expression  for  an  Act  of  Parliament)  in  the  select 
vcstiT  shml  be  supplied  as  vacancies  have  heretofore  been 
filled  up  in  the  vestries  of  (he  particular  parish.  Local 
acts  have  also  created  vestries. 

3.  The  59  Geo.  III.,  c.  12  (.Sturges  Bourne's  Act  , 

i nahh'B  vestries  to  appoint  special  vestries,  con- 

of  iu4  more  Ihan  twenty,  or  fewer  than  five,  pA- 
rit.ltiuiiL't  'i  to  s4iperiiitend  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  over- 
m'  liic  poor  being  placed  under  their  authority.  As 
spec  ial  lestries  are  little  more  than  committees  of 
ttu'  gem-rni  vestries,  to  which  they  are  responsible,  it  is 
m>t  iic'cctisa/y  to  treat  them  here  further. 

4.  A fmii  ih  kind  of  vwiry  is  created  by  1 and  2 Wra.  IV'., 

c.  U)  Sir  .lulm  Hobhouse's  Act).  The  adoption  of  this 
act  is  )cii  t»  Uie  discrelion  of  each  particular  parish:  but 
rural  |ianshes  of  loss  than  800  rated  tiouseholdera  are  how- 
ever excluded  from  its  operation.  In  order  to  apply  tlie 
act  to  any  parish,  cither  one-fifth,  or  else  fifiy,  of  tho 
rated  parisluonere  must  sign  a requisition  to  the  church- 
wardens to  lake  the  votes  of  the  parishioners  for  or  against 
its  adoption.  The  churi'hwardens  must  affix  on  the  church- 
doors  a notice  of  such  requisition,  appointing  three  days 
for  receiving  the  WTilfen  declarations  of  Uie  parishioners ; 
all  the  inhabitants  may  vote  who  are  rated  to  (he  relief  of 
(he  poor,  and  have  paid  all  parochial  rotes  (excepting 
those  due  within  six  months  previous  to  the  time  of  voting) ; 
and  if  two-thirds  of  (lie  voters,  being  an  absolute  majo.rity 
of  the  rate-payers,  concur  in  the  adoption  of  the  act,  it 
becomes  the  Jaw  for  the  election  of  vestrymen  and  audi- 
tors of  accounts  in  that  parish : if  the  act  is  rejected,  its 
adoption  cannot  be  again  proposed  until  after  an  interval 
of  three  yearn.  When  the  act  has  been  adopted,  the 
parishioncra  who  have  been  rated  one  year  to  the  relief  of 
the  pour  meet  on  some  day  in  May  (21  days’  notice  having 
been  previously  given  on  the  cliurchHloors),  and  elect  out 
of  the  resident  huiLseholdcn  assessed  upon  an  annual  rental 
of  not  less  than  ten  pounds  (or  if  the  paridi  is  in  tlie  City 
of  London,  or  contains  more  than  9QtlO  readent  house- 
holdeis,  upon  an  annual  rental  of  4U/,)  persons  as  vestry- 
men,  in  the  proportion  of  twelve  for  eve^  thousand  ratM 
househddeta : but  the  nnmlier  of  vestrymen  is  never  to 
exceed  120.  Tim  election  may,  if  five  parisluoners  do  • 
mmul  it,  be  made  by  ballot,  to  be  taken  on  the  three  fol- 
lowing days.  Aflerwarda  one-third  of  the  vestry  goes  out 
of  office  m rotation  annually,  and  their  places  are  supplied 
by  tlie  method  already  described : flvs  tl  a quonim  of  tho 
amaliest,  and  nine  of  the  largest  vestry.  The  incumbent 
of  the  parish  is  entitled  to  be  a member  of  tho 

vestry ; indeed  the  rector  of  the  perish  is  supposed  to  bo 
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eniiilctl  to  preside  at  veatriembut  by  wbat  authority,  olner 
than  ail  implied  opinion  of  the  ecclesiastical  court*,  and 
the  provUitm  already  cited  from  the  5K  Geo.  HI.,  c.  69, 
is  not  very  manifest.  This  act  also  prescrihes  that  the 
parish  accounts  sliall  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  all 
the  parishioners  ; and  that  on  the  day  of  clectinp  vestry- 
men the  rate-payers  shall  elect,  out  of  persons  with  the 
same  qualification  as  is  necessary  for  vestiymcn,  five 
auditors  of  the  account^  who  shall  not  be  members  of 
the  vestry,  or  concerned  in  any  contract  with  tlie 
parish.  T^ese  are  to  audit  the  * acemmts  every  half- 
year.  and  an  abstract  of  the  accounts  is  to  be  pub- 
lished by  the  vestry  clerk  within  a fortnizht  after  the 
audit,  anil  distributed  to  the  rate-payera  at  the  price  of  one 
ahillimf  each  copy.  A statement  is  also  to  m*  made  out 
annually,  for  the  inspection  of  the  parishioners,  of  all  the 
estates  and  charitable  foundations  of  the  uarish.  their  na- 
ture and  application. 

The  functions  of  vestries  are  to  see  to  and  provide  funds 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  edifice  of  the  church  and  the 
due  adminiatration  of  public  worship;  to  elect  church- 
wnrtlcns  [Cm'RCHw,\aDKVs] : to  present  for  appointment 
fit  persons  as  overseers  of  the  pror  [Over-skkr]  ; to  ad- 
minister such  estates  and  other  property  as  beloiiEC  to  the 
parish  : and  in  some  cases,  under  local  acts,  to  suncrintend 
the  pavinif  and  lighting  of  the  parish,  and  to  levy  rates 
for  Inose  purposes. 

Tlie  remedy  for  neglect  of  duty  by  a vestry  is  a manda- 
mus from  the  (’ourt  of  Queens  Bench,  directwl  to  the 
officer  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  perform  the  particular 
act.  or  in  some  cases  by  an  ordinary  process  against  him, 
or  by  a process  against  the  churcliwardens  out  of  the 
ecclesiastical  courts. 

VK8UVIAN.  [Idocrvsb.I 

VKSU'VIUS  (written  also  by  the  Homans  J'fh'tut,  and 
by  Htralxi  Oeiirirot'ior'.  a mountain  situated  east  of  the 
bay  and  east-south-east  of  the  city  of  Naples,  celebrated 
for  many  centuries  as  one  of  the  principal  and  rnost  active 
volcanoes  of  Eiuvpe.  Its  height  above  the  sea  i*  variable, 
accofding  to  the  condition  in  which  eruptions  leave  the 
crater;  and  owing  to  the  same  causes  tne  figure  of  the 
mountain,  though  in  a general  sense  alwa^fW  conical, 
changes  from  time  to  lime.  During  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century  the  top  of  Vesuvius  had  become  ‘ a rough 
and  rocky  plain,  covered  with  blocks  of  lava  and  scoria’, 
and  cut  by  numerous  fisaures,  from  which  clouds  of  vapour 
wore  evolved.’  But  by  the  violent  eruption*  of  October, 
1822,  this  was  all  thrown  out,  and  replaced  by  a va.st  elli|>- 
tical  gulf  or  cha*m  three  miles  in  circumference,  three- 
quarters  of  a mile  in  the  longest  diameter,  and  perha|M 
20)0  feet  in  depth.  More  than  HCK)  feel  of  the  summit  of 
the  antient  cone  were  carried  away  by  the  explosions,  and 
the  height  of  the  mountain  was  thus  reduced  from  4(XX)  to 
3200  feet.  (Lyell.) 

Such  changes  of  height  and  form  appear  to  have 
occurred  previously.  Dr.  Daubeny  observes  that  the  pre- 
sent cone  of  Vesuviiu  may  be  regarded  as  of  modem  date, 
the  result  of  modem  volcanic  action,  while  the  mountain 
called  ‘ Somina,'  which  surroumlN  for  half  a circle,  with  a 
precipitous  escarpment,  the  true  peak  of  Vesuvius,  is  part 
of  the  antient  large  craUriform  cone  described  by  the 
Koman  historians,  the  summit  and  part  of  the  si^e  of 
this  antient  cone  being  destroyed  by  the  explosion  of  the 
year  79  a.d. 

The  history  of  Vesuvius,  though  if  goes  not  back  into 
such  remote  antiquity  as  that  of  A£tna,  i*  of  great  import- 
ance in  guiding  the  speculative  researches  of  geologists 
into  the  .nature  and  situation  of  the  internal  fires  which 
Iroin  time  to  time  burst  forth  in  old  volcanic  vents,  or 
shake  these  and  other  parts  of  the  earth's  cnist  will)  the 
fearful  throes  of  the  earthquake. 

The  history  of  the  eruptions  of  Vesuviiu  has  been  traced 
by  several  writera,  especially  Dr.  Daubeny,  in  his  ‘Treatise 
on  V'olcanoes,'  and  >tr.  Lyell,  in  his  * Principles  of  Geology.' 
It  does  not  appear  that  any  record  exists  of  an  actual 
eruption  of  Vesuvius  prior  to  the  Christian  sera.  Diodorus 
Siculus  notices  (iv.  21 ) that  it  lias  ‘ many  signs  of  having 
been  burning  in  antient  times;’  and  Stral>o  infers  its 

gneous  origin  from  tlic  nature  of  the  rocks  (p.  247.  ed. 

isaiib.);  but  th^  slopes  were  richly  cultivated  and  pro- 
verbially fertile  (•  frequens  amismta-H  one,*  Pliny;  Virgil, 
Georg,  li.  224},  though  the  top  was  a rough,  storile.  slightly 
concave  plain,  in  which  Spartacus  was  besieged  by  the 
Koman  army.  (Flonis,  iii.  20.) 


Aitna  was  active  while  Vesuvius  was  tranquil,  ten  emp 
tioiis  being  recorded  of  the  former  in  the  five  centuries 
before  Christ. 

In  the  year  a.d.  63  the  long-dormant  volcano  gave  the 
first  symptoms  of  renewed  notation  in  an  earthquake, 
which  oceauoned  considerable  damage  to  many  of  the 
cities  in  its  vicinity,  amongst  others  to  Pompeii.  In  the 
month  of  August.  A.D.  79.  occurred  the  first  and  perhaps 
the  greatest  of  all  tlie  raeorded  eruptions  of  Vesuvius,  de- 
scribed in  the  letter  of  Pliny  the  Younger  to  Tacitus, 
which  records  the  death  of  rliny  the  naturalist.  iTlie 
whole  of  the  narrative  is  given  under  the  article  Pliny 
Tin:  Ki.dkk.)  The  citio*  of  Stabiip,  Pompeii,  and  Hercu- 
laneum were  overwhelmed  by  showers  of  cinders  and 
loose  fragments,  no  lava  having  been  eiocti'd  on  this  occa- 
sion. Other  eruptions  succeeded  in  203,  472,  .512.  68S, 
903.  and  1036,  which  last  n said  to  be  the  first  which  was 
attended  by  an  ejection  of  Isva.  Eruptions  were  renewed 
in  1040,  li:i8  (or  ll39i.  1306.  I.VIO,  and  1031.  Tliese 
long  intervals  of  rest  in  Vesuvius  corresponded  in  part  to 
periods  of  extraoniiniuy  activity  in  .‘fitna,  which  from  the 
twelfth  century  ha*  never  been  long  tranquil.  Eruptions 
happened  however  in  some  other  part  of  the  volcanic  tract 
amund  Naples,  as  of  the  Solfatara  in  1198,  of  Mount 
^omeo  in  Whia  in  1302,  and  the  Monte  Nuovo  in  1538. 
Tlic  eruption  of  1631  was  very  destructive  on  the  populous 
side  of  Vesuvius  toxvard  the  liay  of  Naples.  Eruptions 
succeeded  in  1660,  ](>8*2,  1694,  1698,  ftom  which  time  to 
the  present,  phenomena  of  this  nature  have  been  repeated 
vep)’  fre<|m»ntly,  so  as  to  seldom  leave  any  interval  of  rest 
exceeding  ten  yean.  Sometimes  this  mountain  has  flamed 
twice  within  a few  month*. 

Tlie  eruption  of  17>17  gave  forth  lava  currents,  which 
passed  through  Torre  del  Greco  into  the  sea,  the  solid 
contents  •being  estimated  at  33,587.058  cubic  feel.  In 
1704  the  lava  followed  the  same  course,  and  amounted  to 
46,098,766  cubic  feet.  Well  then  may  the  antienU  liave 
remaiked  that  Vesuvius  appeared  to  have  given  out  more 
than  its  own  volume  of  earthy  matter,  a fact  which  Seneca 
has  explained  by  regarding  this  mountain  as  ftimishing 
the  channel,  not  the  food,  of  the  internal  fire.  In  the 
various  eniptions  of  this  mountain,  currents  of  melted 
rock,  torrents  of  heated  water,  clouds  of  ashes  and  scoriae, 
and  great  volumes  of  steam  and  gases  have  at  different 
times  been  observed.  Tlie  force  with  which  the  aubterranean 
sgtneie#  operate  during  their  paroxysmal  excitement  may 
be  Judged  of  by  tlie  height  to  which  stonea  have  been  prv>- 
jected  and  the  distance  to  which  they  have  been  thrown. 
Sir  W.  Hamilton  tpeaka  of  the  height  to  which  stones  and 
scorin’  have  been  thrown  ; bv  counting  the  seconds  of  time 
which  stones  have  occupied  in  falling  (11'')  in  some  cases, 
it  appears  that  considerable  masses  have  b^n  thrown  2600 
feet  high  ; Dr.  C’larke  mentions  their  being  thrown  to 
half  the  height  of  the  cone  above  it.  Stones  of  Bibs,  in 
weight  fell  on  I*om|>eii  in  the  eruption  of  a.d.  79.  while 
masses  of  an  ounce  weight  overwhelmed  Stabir ; and  in  a 
later  eruption  fine  ashes  were  transported  by  the  winds 
even  to  Constantinople. 

or  such  materials,  lava  currents  radiating  from  fissures 
in  the  mountain  side,  dry  ushes  falling  in  piulially  con- 
centric sheaths  round  the  volcanic  vent,  and  similar  ashes 
mixed  wnth  and  rc-arranged  by  water,  consist  the  conical 
mass  and  the  expanded  base  of  Veftivius,  as  well  as  the 
more  antient  Somma.  They  seem  to  be  accumulations 
from  the  volcanic  action,  mounds  naturally  and  neces- 
sarily resulting  from  the  ejected  materials,  or,  in  theoretical 
language,  they  are  • cones  of  eruption'  rather  tlian  ‘craters 
of  elevation.*'  Acrews  these  mingled  materials  pass  dykes 
of  lava  of  various  degree  of  compactness,  filling  craclcs  or 
irregularly  ramified  cavities,  nearly  as  some  trap-dykes  lie 
in  stratified  rocks. 

Among  the  minerals  recognised  in  the  igneous  products 
of  Vesuvius  and  Somma,  augite  or  pyroxene  is  pernaps  the 
most  abundant,  and  is  associatecT  with  felspar,  leucite, 
mica,  olivine,  titaniferous  iron,  meionite,  idocrase,  and 
many  other  substances,  even  to  the  number  of  100.  These 
are  mostly  collected  from  the  masses  presumed  to  have 
been  ejected  from  Mount  Somma,  which  also  yield  granular 
limestone,  the  nearest  calcareous  rock  whicn  rises  to  the 
surface  of  the  country  being  in  the  Apennines.  The  crys- 
talline character  of  this  limestone  may  be  the  effect  of  the 
iiitenial  heat. 

^ Tlie  reader  will  find  ample  details  and  references  on 
\ esuvius  and  the  volcanic  dutrict  of  Naples  generally  in 
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Dr.  Daubcny’*  work  on^"olcanocs  and  Mr.  Lveirs  Principlf'n 
of  Geology.  L^Ctna;  IlKRci:LA>Kt’M  ; }*oi4i»KJij  Pijnv 
TiiK  Elder;  Volcano.] 

VE'fCH.  [Tarks  ; Viciks.] 

VETTO'RI,  PIETRO,  born  of  a noble  family  at  Flo- 
rence, in  1499,  studied  classical  literature  in  hit  native 
town,  and  aitenvards  law  at  Fisa,  He  went  to  Rome  with 
his  relative  Francisco  V’ettori,  on  a mi««ion  to  Pope  Cle- 
ment VII.  On  his  return  to  Florence  he  joined  the 
republican  party  which  drove  away  the  Medici  in  15*27. 
H»s  relatives  Francesco  and  Paolo  Vettori  acted  a va- 
cillating and  even  false  part  in  those  transactions.  When 
the  arms  of  Charles  V.  subdued  Florence  and  gave  it  to 
I>uke  Alessandro  de'  Medici.  Pietro  Vettori  retired  to 
the  country  and  applied  himself  entirely  to  study.  He 
ntterwanls  went  to  Rome,  until  he  was  recalled  to  Flo- 
rence !>y  the  duke  Cosmo  I.,  who  appointed  him  pro- 
fessor ot'  Ijitin  and  Greek  literature.  He  remained  many 
yean  in  that  chair,  which  he  filled  with  great  repu- 
tation. He  published  editions  of  Cicero,  Terence,  Varro, 
Sallust,  of  the  Homan  writem  on  agriculture,  as  well  as 
the  Greek  text  of  Aischylus,  of  the  ‘ Electra  ’ of  Euripides, 
of  seveml  dialogues  o'f  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  other 
Greek  writers.  He  wrote  commentaries,  in  Latin,  on  the 
works  of  Aristotle,  and  on  the  book  on  elocution  of  Deme- 
trius Pholereus.  He  wrote  in  the  same  language  his 
• Van®  Lectiones,’  in  thirty-eight  books,  in  which  he  ex- 
plains and  comments  upon  numerous  passages  of  antient 
writers,  and  also  several  orations.  In  Italian  he  wrote 
orations  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Duke  Cosmo  I. 
and  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  II.  He  also  wrote  several 
small  poems  in  Italian,  and  a didactic  treatise  on  the  culti- 
vation of  the  olive-tree,  * Trattato  delle  Lodi  e della  Colti- 
vaxione  degli  Vlivi,'  Horcnce,  1574,  often  reprinted  and 
much  valued.  Many  of  his  letters  are  inserted  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  ‘ Prose  Florentine’ and  in  other  collections. 
Vettori  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  scholars  of  a 
learned  age.  He  died  at  Florence  in  December,  1585. 

^HraUoschi.  Sloriadella  Letteratura  /laliana  ; (Jomiani, 
J Secoli  dellu  J^tteratura  Italiana.) 

VEVAY.  [Vaitd.] 

VEXIN.  [Normandy.] 

VIADUCT  is  the  name  usually  applied  to  such  an  ex- 
tensive bridge  or  scries  of  arches  as  may  be  erected  for 
the  purpose  of  conducting  a road  or  railway  above  the 
level  of  the  ground,  in  crossing  a valley  or  a thickly  inha- 
bited district,  where  it  may  be  necessary  to  avoid  inter- 
ference with  previously  existing  lines  of  communication. 
Strictly  speaking,  a similar  structure  for  supporting  a na- 
vigabla  canal  is  also  a viaduct,  although  it  is  more  com- 
monly csUled  an  aqiietiuct  or  aq%tf duet-bridge  ; and  there 
appears  to  be  no  better  reason  for  applying  the  name  via- 
duct merely  to  a rood  supported  on  arches,  and  not  to  an 
embankment  or  even  an  excavation  formed  for  a line  of 
road,  than  there  is  for  tlie  similar  limitation  of  tlie  term 
isqueduct.  [AgirgDCCT.  vol.  ii.,  p.  204.] 

Many  circumstances,  such  as  the  value  of  land,  the  na- 
ture of  the  soil,  and  the  quantify  furnished  by  neighbour- 
ing excavations,  must  be  taken  into  account  in  calculating 
the  comparative  expense  of  elevating  a road  or  railway  to 
a given  height  by  an  embankment  or  by  a viaduct.  In 
ordina^  cases  an  embankment  is  the  cheapest,  unless  the 
elevation  be  very  considerable ; but  beyond  a certain 
limit,  which  must  be  ascertained  in  each  individual  case 
by  a consideration  of  such  circumstances  as  are  indicated 
above,  a viaduct  will  be  cheaper ; and  its  superior  eco- 
nomy will  increase  in  an  accelerating  ratio  with  every 
further  increase  of  elevation.  Supposing,  for  example, 
that  an  embankment  is  found  to  be  the  cheapest  up  to  the 
height  of  3U  feet,  it  would  be  far  otherwise  were  the  eleva- 
tion increased  to  60  feet.  Taking  the  slope  of  the  sides 
of  the  embankment  at  two  horizontal  to  one  vertical,  the 
width  of  land  required  for  the  base  would  be,  allowing  30 
feet  for  the  width  of  the  road,  in  the  one  case  150  feet, 
and  in  the  other  270  feet ; while  the  transverse  sectional 
area  would  be  increased  nearly  four-fold,  being  300  square 
yards  in  the  former,  and  lOUO  square  yards  in  the  lat- 
ter case.  In  addition  to  these  grand  items  of  enlarged  ex- 
pense, the  cost  of  culverts  and  bridges  for  communication 
under  the  embankment  would  be  greatly  increased  by  every 
addition  to  its  weight  and  breadth,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ad- 
ditional risk  of  accident  by  slips.  In  a viaduct,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  increased  widtn  of  base  required  would  be  but 


trifling,  the  oxpeiihive  tnoMinry  of  the  arches  (hemseives 
would  remain  nearly  the  same,  and  almost  the  only  diifcr- 
encp  of  cost  would  be  that  occasioned  hy  the  increwd  ele- 
vation of  the  piers,  and  by  a small  addition  to  their 
strength. 

The  superior  advantages  of  a viaduct  being  determined, 
it  remains  to  ascertain,  by  a careful  eompansoii  of  local 
and  other  circumstances,  what  material  it  may  be  most  nd- 
visable  to  employ,  and  what  proportions  it  mar  be  most 
economical  to  adopt  for  the  arches  and  piers,  ^riiese  are 
points  upon  whicli  much  diversity  of  opinion  exists  among 
engitieerH;  and  in  many  cases  the  desire  to  produce  works 
of  grand  and  extraordinary*  character  baa  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  arches  of  much  larger  span  than  a due  regard  to 
economy  would  warrant.  In  a paper  on  this  subject  |Mib- 
lishcd  in  tlie  ' Railway  Times'  for  October  15,  1842,  some 
valuable  data  are  collected  respecting  tlie  dimensions  and 
cost  of  the  principal  railway  viaducts  erected  in  this  coun- 
try. which  may  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  cost  of  such 
structures,  and  a nile  for  calculating  it  sufficiently  accurate 
for  the  purpose  of  a rough  estimate.  From  these  it  appears 
that  the  vi^uct  across  the  valley  of  Uie  Weavei',  on  the 
line  of  the  Grand  Junction  Railway,  which  was  one  of  the 
earliest  viaducts  erected  of  rimilar  dimensions,  consists  ol 
twenty  segmental  arches  of6U  feet  span,  is  14i^  feet  long, 
84  feet  in  mean  height  from  the  foundation  to  the  top  oi 
the  parapets,  and  30  feet  in  mean  width  above  ground. 
The  cubical  or  solid  content  given  by  these  dimensions 
amounts  to  about  138,507  cubic  yards,  and  as  the  expendi- 
ture was  .53,103/.,  the  cost  was  altout  7t.  Vd.  per  cubic  yard 
for  the  whole  space  occupied  by  the  viaduct.  The  We.xver 
viaduct  is  built  of  stone,  upon  piled  foundations ; but  simi- 
lar structures  of  brick,  when  estimated  in  the  same  way*, 
app^r  to  have,  in  many  cases,  cost  about  as  much  for  every 
cubic  yard  of  space  occupied  by  them.  Tlie  Stockport  via- 
duct, for  example,  upon  the  Manchester  and  Birmingham 
railway,  a plain  substantial  structure  of  brick  and  stone, 
consisting  of  twenty-six  semicircular  arches,  twenty-two  of 
which  are  of  U3  feet  span,  cost,  accunling  to  the  above 
mode  of  computation.  7«.  Id.  per  cubic  yai^  ; its  extreme 
length  being  1792  feet,  its  mean  height  UU  feet,  and  widtii 
32  feet.  At  the  point  where  this  vi^uct  crosses  the  river 
Mersey  the  rails  are  about  120  feet  above  the  foundation, 
and  the  top  of  the  parapet  is  111  feet  above  the  water.  To 
account  for  the  nearly  equal  cost  of  these  viaducts,  not- 
withstanding the  ditfercnce  of  the  materials,  it  is  stated 
that  the  piers  and  openings  in  the  Weaver  viaduct  are  as 
H to  60.  while  those  of  the  .Stockport  viaduct  are  as  lU  to 
63 ; and  also  that  expense  was  saved  in  the  foundation  of 
the  former  by  the  use  of  piling.  The  Dane  viaduct,  also 
on  the  Manchester  and  Birmingham  Railway,  though  si- 
milar in  dimensioiis  to  that  at  Stockport,  being  1717  feel 
long,  88  feet  3 inches  in  mean  height,  31  feet  wide,  and 
having  twenty-three  semicircular  arches  of  63  feet  span,  cost 
only  6#.  3d.  per  cubic  yard ; a degree  of  cheapness  ac- 
counted for  by  its  being  umost  entirely  constructed  of  brick, 
and  by  its  construction  being  intrusted  to  llie  same  con- 
tractor as  the  Stockport  viaduct,  and  its  design  so  arranged 
that  the  centering  and  expensive  carpentry  reauired  for  the 
one  might  be  suusequently  removed  and  maoe  use  of  for 
the  other.  Another  brick  viaduct  upon  the  same  line 
consisting  of  eleven  semicircular  arches  of  49  feet  span, 
and  having  a mean  height  of  73,  and  width  of  28  feet,  cost 
no  more  than  6s.  per  cubic  yanl.  Among  the  other  via- 
ducts mentioned  by  the  writer  of  the  paper  referred  to  ii 
that  over  the  Avon  valley,  at  Rugby,  on  the  Midland 
Counties  Railway;  a structure  alm<^  exclusively  com- 
pos^ of  brick,  and  which  nevertheless  cost  7$.  4^d.  per 
cubic  vard.  The  length  of  this  viaduct  is  720  feet,  its 
mean  height  51  feet,  and  mean  width  30^  feet ; and  its 
comparatively  high  cost  is  accounted  for  by  the  semiellip 
tical  form  of  the  arches,  which  requires  a considerable  ex- 
cess of  brickwork  in  the  haunches,  and  by  the  dispropor- 
tionate extent  of  theirspan,  which  is  50  feet,  compared  with 
the  height  of  the  viaauct.  The  Anker  viaduct,  on  the 
Birmin^am  and  Derby  Railway,  at  Tamworth,  consisting 
of  19  arches  of  30  feet  span,  and  one  oblique  arch  cf  GO 
feet  span,  and  of  the  mean  height  of  45  feet,  cost  8s.  4W. 
per  cnbic  yard ; but  here,  independent  of  the  in- 
crease of  expense  by  the  lance  oblique  arch,  some 
of  the  foundations  were  unusually  costly  ; and,  owing  to 
local  ci.cumstances,  the  viaduct  was,  with  the  exception 
of  the  arches,  entirely  built  of  stone,  and  rather  profusely 
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ornamented.  It  were  to  be  wbhed  that  Uie  mean*  exUted 
of  carryiiiK  out  Mii-h  a compamon,  »o  os  to  embrace  rail- 
way viaduct*  of  every  matenal  and  variety  of  cunstniutioo  ; 
but  a*  thi*  is  not  the  case,  the  author  of  the  above  paper 
civcA  an  analysis  of  the  cost  of  only  one  of  the  viaducts  on 
the  Great  Western  Railway,  which,  if  founded  on  ^curate 
data,  ap])«ars  to  show  strongly  the  impolicy  of  adopting 
arches  of  extraordinary  dimemauns,  and  of  an  elliptical 
fonn.  Tlie  structure  referred  to  is  the  WhamclifFe  vi^uct, 
at  Hanwell,  the  length  of  which  is  stated  to  be  895  feet, 
the  mean  height  feet,  and  the  width  35  feet,  which 
dimenMons  make  the  cubical  contents  01.737  yarda.  The 
arches  are.  as  intimated  above,  aemi-elhpticai,  and  of  70 
feet  span,  and  the  structure  is  composed  oi  brick  and  atone, 
chiefly  the  former ; and  as  tlie  expenditure  is  stated  to 
have  been  55,11X1/.,  the  cost  per  cubic  yard  appears  to  have 
been  about  I'Zr. 

Several  ensrineers  have,  of  late,  strongly  recommended 
the  use  of  timber  in  lieu  of  brick  or  stone  for  the  construc- 
tion of  large  viaducts,  on  the  score  of  economy  ; but,  so 
far  as  a judgment  may  l>e  pronounced  from  the  instances 
quoted  ih  comparison  with  the  above,  the  saving  of  ex- 
pense doe*  not  appear  to  be  so  important  as  might  be  con- 
ceived. At  the  point  where  the  Hirmingham  and  Derby 
Railway  crotnes  tne  junction  of  the  rivers  Tame  and  Trent, 
there  is  a bridge  or  viaduct  composed  entirely  of  timber, 
1280  feet  lung.  .33  feet  high  on  an  average,  and  29  feet 
wide,  in  which,  owing  to  the  inconsiderable  height,  tlie 
openings  are  of  only  20  feet  6{>an ; yet  the  CMt  of  tliis 
bridge  averaged  7*.  2rf.  per  cubic  yard,  from  which  it 
would  appear  that,  excepting  in  similar  cases,  where  the 
expense  of  cnfTer-dams  is  avoided  by  the  use  of  timber,  a 
wooden  bridge  has  no  claim  to  preference  on  (lie  ground  of 
superior  eheapnesM.  The  Willington  Dean  viaduct,  one  of 
the  oxtraonlinnrv  timhcr-arched  bridges  erected  by  &Ir. 
Green  for  the  Newcastle  and  North  Shields  railway,  con- 
Bittting  of  seven  arches,  varying  from  1 15  to  128  feet  span, 
and  of  the  mean  height  of  73  feet,  and  width  of  24  feet, 
cost  24,000/.,  or  7*.  Irf.  per  cubic  yard.  The  piers  of  this 
viaduct  ore  of  stone,  and  the  arches  consist  of  ribs  formed 
of  planks  laid  over  each  other,  with  the  joints  carefully 
broken,  so  as  to  form  massive  arcs,  each  consisting  of  se- 
veral lamime  of  planks,  and  being  far  stronger  than  a solid 
piece  of  timber,  supponng  it  had  been  possible  to  procure 
such  of  the  re(|uuitc  dimensiona.  A viaduct  on  the  nanie 
principle  has  l>een  very  recently  constructed  over  (he  river 
Kiherow.  for  the  Rhemeld  and  Manchejiter  Railuay,  con- 
sisting of  throe  archea,  of  which  the  centre  one  is  150  feet 
span,  while  (he  western  and  eastern  arches  are  135  and 
120  feet,  respectively.  The  arolu's  are  ail  of  tlie  same 
radius,  in  order  to  equalize  the  thrust  on  the  piers,  and  the 
versed  sine  of  the  centre  arch  is  40  feet.  Kacli  arch  con- 
sists of  three  HIm.  5 feut  in  depth.  cooiikmi  lI  of  threc-inch 
planks,  previously  rendered  impervious  to  dry-rot  by  im- 
mersion in  a solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  further  se- 
cured from  decay  by  the  insertion  of  a layer  of  brown 
paper,  dipped  in  tar,  between  each  layer  of  planks.  Tlie 
centre  ribs  are  2 feet  4 inches  wide,  and  those  at  tlie  sides 
1 foot  10  inches  each.  The  total  height  of  this  extraoidi- 
nary  liridge,  from  the  foundation,  is  136  feet ; it*  total 
length  is  50G  feet ; and  its  cost  was  almut  IB.Otxi/.,  but  we 
do  not  possess  data  sufficient  for  comparing  it  accurately 
with  the  viaducts  previously  mention^.  As  a proof  of  the 
general  expensiveneas  of  timber  bridgCH  however  it  may  | 
be  mentioned  that  a bridge  erected  for  tho  Paris  and 
Rouen  Railway  at  Bezons,  across  two  branches  of  the 
river  Heine,  consisting  of  ten  timber  arches  on  stone  piers, 
cost  about  Rr.  9d.  per  cubic  yard. 

The  coastruction  of  timber  bridges  or  viaducts  on  a 

{leculiar  modification  of  the  suspension  principle  ha*  been 
iriefly  alluded  to  under  SusPB^fsioTf-Baioca.  vol.  xxiii., 
p.  338;  and  Htevenson,  in  his  ‘ Sketch  of  the  C'ivil  Engi- 
neering of  North  America*  <p.  231,  See.),  describes  anoUicr 
form  of  timber  bridge  whicli  lias  been  much  used  on 
American  rnilwnys  under  the  name  of  Town's  patent 
.attice-bridge,  in  some  oases  for  spans  of  as  much  as  150 
fc<‘t.  In  this  kind  of  bridge  the  roadway  is  supported  by 
a scries  of  lattice-iike  frames  of  timber,  arranged  in  pa- 
rallel vertical  planes,  and  extending  continuously  tVoin  end 
to  end  of  the  viaduct,  simply  resting  upon  the  piers,  which 
may  safely  be  made  slender  and  far  apart,  because  the  con- 
struction of  the  lattices  or  trusses  enectually  pre^vents  any 
lateral  strain  wluch  might  tend  to  overturn  (lien).  One  of 


these  viaducts  on  tho  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railway 
is  lUX)  feet  long,  and  is  supported  by  ten  stone  pier*. 
Long's  patent  frame-bridge,  m which  the  timber  trussea 
are  above  instead  of  underneath  the  roadway,  is  also  much 
used  in  the  same  way. 

Lieutenant  Lecount,  in  the  article  * Viaduct,'  in  the 
seventh  edition  of  the  ‘ Encyclopaedia  Britannica,'  detai's 
at  considerable  length  the  matters  to  be  attondc*d  to  in 
prep^ng  contracts  fur,  and  in  su|)criiitcnding  the  erection 
of,  viaducts,  which,  from  their  importance,  are  frequently 
let  as  independent  works. 

It  is  aUva)'B  important,  but  especially  when  the  arches 
of  viaducts  are  to  be  converted  into  warehouses  or  dwell- 
ing-houses, as  has  been  done  to  some  extent  in  the  Green- 
wich, Hlackwall,  and  a few  other  railways,  to  render  them 
impervious  to  water.  This  is  sometimes  effected  by 
puddling  w ith  clay,  a mode  w hich  seldom  fails  if  well  done. 
Draining  by  means  of  pipes  passing  through  the  piers  lias 
been  tried,  but  I.ecouDt  states  that  it  has  failed.  A plan 
which  has  been  fovind  successl'ul  is  to  coat  the  arches  witii 
a mixture  of  coal-tar  and  lima,  or  with  coal-tar  alone,  in 
which  case  the  tar  should  be  previously  boiled  far  ten  or 
twelve  hours  to  evaporate  the  water  and  ammoniacal 
liquor  which  it  contains,  llie  surface  of  the  brickwork 
should  bo  swept  dean  before  applying  the  tar,  and  it 
stiould  not  be  laid  on  in  wet  weatner.  Asphalt  has  been 
used  in  several  instances,  and  with  the  most  perfect  success, 
but  it  is  mure  expensive  than  coal-tar:  the  arches  of  the 
Greenwich  Railway  viaduct,  which  were  originally  erected 
without  any  efficient  protection  against  the  percolation  of 
water,  have  been  rendered  dry  by  (ho  application  of  thU 
cement.  Coating  the  arches  witii  slieet-lead  is  another 
very  efficient  cure,  but  too  expensive  for  ordinary  use. 

VIANA.  [Kvtre  Dl'ero  k Minho.1 
VIAHEGGIO.  [UccA.] 

VIATKA  ^Wnitka,  or  Wiatik\an  extensive  government 
of  the  kingdom  of  (^xan,  in  .\siatiu  Kuasia,  is  situated  be 
tween  .55"  .50*  and  60®  y N . lat . and  56*  and  54*  E.  long.  Itb 

area  is  52/jOO  srpiare  miles,  and  the  population  1,530,00(). 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Vologda,  on  the  east  by 
Penn,  on  the  south  by  Orenburg  and  Casan.  and  on  the 
west  by  Coatroma.  The  country  is  covered  by  branches  ot 
the  Ural  mountains  and  by  morasses,  some  of  which  are 
many  thousand  square  miles  in  extent,  and  there  are  also 
immense  forests.  The  climate  is  cold  and  inclement, 
especially  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  country,  but  salu- 
brious. The  soil  is  in  general  clay  or  moor,  with  no  con- 
siderable tract  of  rich  mould,  except  on  the  banks  of  the 
Kama,  which  rises  in  the  north  fnrt  of  the  government, 
but  soon  enters  that  of  Perm,  through  which  it  flows  from 
north  to  south  : it  then  runs  along  the  south-eastern  fron- 
tier next  to  part  of  Perm  and  Casan.  The  nrineijMl  river 
(he  Viiitka,  which  rises  near  the  source  or  the  Kazna,  and 
with  various  windings  traverses  the  government  from 
north  to  south,  and  falls  into  the  Kama  at  the  soutb-wertCim 
comer  of  the  province.  It  receives  in  its  course  the 
Tschepza,  Mctscheda,  Ma]ro)'schka,  Sciiosma,  Cholumitra, 
and  several  other  rivers. 

Agriculture  U the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  rigour  of  the  climate,  the  annual 
roduce  is  not  only  sufficient  for  the  home  consumption, 
ut  leaves  a considerable  BurpUis.  The  species  of  grain 
cultivated  are  rye,  barley,  ana  oats,  and  a little  wheat : 
ul*c  of  different  kinds  are  grown,  and  flax  and  hemp  suf- 
cient  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants.  There  are 
I good  gardens  which  produce  abundance  of  culinary  vege- 
I tables.  Potatoes  are  not  yet  duly  appreciated.  Tlie  foresta 
chiefly  consisting  of  pines,  with  some  mixture  of  oaks, 
elms,  limes,  and  other  trees,  are  a source  of  immense 
advantage  : they  are  tho  resort  of  abundance  of  deer  and 
of  fur-boaring  animals.  'Die  breeding  of  oxen,  i^cep, 
swine,  and  goats  is  much  attended  to.  The  conntry- 
people  have  also  great  quantities  of  bees,  and  the  fiahing 
m the  rivers  is  likewise  profitable.  7*lie  minerals  are  cop- 
pCi  and  iron. 

llie  pcipuiation  consists  of  Runians.  Votiaks,  Tchere- 
misses,  HasL-hkirs,  Teptiaree,  and  Tartan.  The  people  of 
Finnish  origin  have  become  gradually  amalgamated  with 
the  Kuuians,  and  liave  embraced  tlie  Greek  religiou.  Of 
Mohammedans  there  are  45,000  Tartani  and  2300  Basch- 
kins  and  Tepriarcs. 

BeMides  tne  occupations  of  agriculture  and  breeding  of 
cattle,  the  inhabitants  build  boats,  manufacture  coarse 
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cloth  ftod  linen,  tan  leather,  and  make  iron  and  wooden 
titcnsiU.  The  Fins,  as  well  as  the  Ruaaians  and  Tartars, 
jirovide  for  almost  all  Uieir  o^vn  wants.  Three  or  four 
million  yards  of  linen,  woven  in  the  huts  of  the  peasants, 
are  annually  sold:  they  luanuraclurc  also  two  million 
yards  of  woollen  cloUi.  A good  deal  of  brandy  is  distilled. 
Manufactories,  properly  so  called,  arc  few.  Schmidtlin 
iiowever  says  that  * manufacturing  industr)'  is  doiW  be- 
coming more  extensive,  because  there  is  not  a sumcient 
market  for  agricultural  produce.’ 

The  prinupal  commerce  of  the  government  is  with 
Archangel,  to  which  it  exports  com,  flax,  linseed,  honey, 
tallow,  leather,  furs,  limber,  boats  of  varioiu  kinds,  iron, 
copper,  and  charcoal,  and  receives  foreign  wines  arid  colo- 
nial produce. 

'Thrs  government  is  in  (he  district  of  the  university  of 
Casan,  but  education  U in  a veo'  backward  state,  not  more 
tiiau  one  inliabitant  in  500  receiving  instruction  in  the 
schools.  The  government  is  divided  mto  ten  circles. 

ViATXA,  Ui«  capital  of  the  government,  is  situated  in 
06"  'iS  N.  lat.  and  4U"  K.  long.,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Viatka  ,'Uid  the  C'hicnopka,  not  far  from  the  iunction 
of  the  Tschepza  with  the  Viiitka.  There  are  23  churches, 
all  of  stone,  and  about  one  in  nine  or  ten  houses  are  also 
of  stone.  The  town  is  the  seat  of  government  and  tlie 
see  of  a bishop.  There  are  a gymuasium,  a seminary, 
and  tlie  convent  of  Uspenski  Trifoneu,  founded  in  1520, 
and  which  formerly  possessed  24,000  serls.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  trade  of  the  government  is  in  the  liands  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Viatka ; some  follow  the  trade  of  gold 
and  silver  smiths,  but  tlie  greater  part  live  by  agriculture. 

The  second  town  in  the  government  is  jStuapol,  on  the 
Kama,  nearly  400  miles  south-west  of  Viatka.  It  m a 
well-built  town,  and  has  0000  inhabitants.  Slobodskoi,  on 
the  Viatka,  has  0000  inhabitants,  with  manufactures  of 
iron  and  copper.  Votka  has  also  about  0000  inhabitants : 
the  thief  articles  manufactured  here  are  anchors  and  cru- 
cibles ; the  latter  ore  for  the  mint  at  Peteisburj^,  and  some 
of  the  largest  weigh  2500  lbs.,  and  100  lbs.  ot  ulver  can 
be  melted  in  them  at  once.  At  Isch,  the  river  Isch, 
27  miles  south-west  from  Votka,  there  are  large  stone 
buildings,  which  were  erected  at  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury at  the  emperors  private  expense,  w here  flre-arms  are 
manufactured  for  the  army : the  jmpulalion  is  about  6000. 

<,Schuitslcr,  La  Ru$9ie,  La.  Pologne^et  la  Fi^ntU ; Kr- 
man  lieite  tiurch  Sordanini  alsu  Hassal,  Sicio,  and  Can- 
nabich.) 

VIATKA— //is/ory  of.  In  the  year  1117  a con- 
siderable number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Novgorod,  partly 
disgusted  with  the  troubles  by  which  their  country  was 
agitated,  and  partly  induced  liy  the  great  increase  of 
population  to  seek  a new  field  for  their  exertions,  resolved 
to  emigrate,  'fhey  descended  the  Volga  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Kama,  where  they  established  a settlement. 
Knowing  however  that  the  country  which  extended  farther 
to  the  north  was  covered  with  immense  forests  rich  in 
various  products,  and  inhabited  by  rude  half-savage  people, 
a great  number  of  these  adventurers  sailed  up  the  nver 
Kama,  easily  defeated  the  tribes  of  the  Votiacks  and 
Cheremisses,  look  their  settlements,  and  being  soon  joined 
by  the  remiunder  of  their  party,  founded  a town  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Viiitka,  where  tlie  rivulet  Khlinovelz 
falls  into  it.  They  called  their  new  city  Khlinov.  They 
were  joined  by  a large  number  of  their  countrymen,  and 
having  introduced  the  republican  institutions  of  Novgorod, 
they  established  an  independent  state.  By  degree  the 
population  increased  ; they  built  several  towns  and  many 
villages,  expelled  the  native  tribes  from  their  vicinity  and 
occupied  a large  extent  of  counlrv' between  the  rivers  Kama, 
Yoog.  Sisola,  and  Viiitka.  At  first  they;  traded  with  the 
Bolpiis  of  Volga,  the  eastern  principalities  of  Russia  and 
the  adjacent  tribes ; but  having  increased  in  wealth  and 
power,  they  exercised  piracy  on  the  nvers  Kama  and 
Volga,  which  was  at  that  lime  the  principal  commercial 
road  between  Central  Asia  and  Europe.  Tm,ir  depreda- 
tions extended  also  over  the  neighbouring  countries,  and 
for  a long  lime  they  preserved  in  their  churcli  lestivals  the 
commemoration  of  the  advantages  which  thev  liad  ob- 
tained over  their  enemies.  They  were  gciiurelly  at  vari- 
ance with  the  mother-country,  Novgoro*!.  the  inh^ilants 
of  which,  envying  their  success,  called  them  their  run- 
away slaves. 


The  prosperity  of  the  republic  of  Viatka  continued 
without  interruption  for  more  than  two  centuries,  but  the 
reputation  of  its  wealth  attracted  towards  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century  the  rapacity  of  the  Tartars.  Tokhtuniish, 
khan  of  the  Golden  or  Kipclmk  horde,  sent  an  expedition 
in  1392,  which,  having  crossed  the  immense  forests,  sud- 
denly invaded  the  territory  of  Viatka.  'fhe  inhabitants, 
taken  by  surprise,  offered  little  resistance,  and  fled  into 
fastnesses,  wliilst  many  were  massacred  or  made  prisoners. 
When  the  Tartars  retired,  they  recovered  from  their  fear, 
assembled  a force,  and  having  united  with  many  inhabit- 
ants of  Novgorod  and  Ustiug,  invaded  the  Tartar  settle- 
ments on  the  Volga,  burnt  Karan  and  several  other  towns, 
and  earned  away  a considerable  booty. 

The  independence  of  Viatka  was  destroyed,  like  that  of 
Novgorod  and  Plescow’,  by  the  grand-duke  of  Moscow. 
Vassili,  son  of  Demctriiia  Donski,  sent  an  expedition  in 
14'.£>  against  Viatka,  but  it  was  not  successful.  Viatka  was 
however  soon  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of 
Moscow,  but  it  continued  to  retain  its  local  government, 
and  it  appears  to  have  resumed  fur  some  time  its  antient 
liberty.  It  was  only  in  the  year  MOO  that  a numerous 
army,  sent  by  the  grand-duke  of  Moscow,  compelled 
Viatka  to  submit.  It  retained  however  its  mimicipui  form 
of  govcrnuicnt,  but  was  obligctl  to  pay  a tribute  to  the 
gmnd-duke  and  to  fuinish  him  with  a niilllar)'  con- 
tingent. 

In  1489,  when  the  grand-doke  John  was  engaged  in  a 
war  with  Kasan,  the  inhabitants  of  Viatka  expelled  his 
lieutenant,  and  resumed  their  independence.  An  oxer- 
whelming  force  was  sent  to  sulyecl  them,  and  seeing  no 
chance  of  resistance,  the  inhabitants  of  Viiitka  offered  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  grand-duke,  and  to  serve  in  his  wars, 
out  refused  to  surrender  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection. 
The  town  however,  being  Humninded  with  burning  mate- 
rials and  threatened  with  immediate  conflagration,  sur- 
rendered at  discretion.  TJie  three  leiuling  patriot.^  were 
executed,  the  principal  merchants,  citizens,  and  land- 
owners were  transfened  with  their  families  to  diffciciit 
provinces  of  Moscow,  and  Viiitka  lost  its  liberty. 

VIBRATION.  We  have  had  in  many  articles  to  con- 
sider the  cfTects  of  vibratory  motions,  but  we  have  never 
yet  given  the  explanation  of  the  simple  vibration,  so  as  to 
enaWe  a student  with  no  very  extensive  knowledge  of 
mathematics  to  form  some  conception  of  its  character. 
The  theorv'  of  the  vibrations  of  the  porticles  of  an  closliu 
fluid  is  tne  key  to  what  is  known  of  the  phenomena 
of  sound  and  light  [Acorsricx;  Undulatory  ThkokyJ; 
and  there  is  some  reason  to  suspect,  or  at  least  those  whcee 
opinions  arc  worthy  of  attention  have  suspected,  that  the 
causes  of  the  sensible  phenomena  o(  heat,  electricity,  and 
magnetism  will  alito  be  found  in  the  vibrations  of  matter 
of  some  kiud.  All  the  particles  of  material  l>odic8,  even 
when  solid,  are  probably  in  continual  vibration  ; and  it  is 
certain  that  very  slight  disturbances  will  communicate 
sensible  amounts  of  vibration  to  considerable  distances, 
and  this  through  all  manner  of  different  substances,  from 
loose  earth  to  compact  stone,  and  those  in  every  kind  of 
state,  from  the  al'riform  to  the  solid. 

Little  as  may  be  known  of  most  of  the  vibrations  which 
are  perpotunlly  occurring,  nothing  is  more  certain,  from 
the  fundamental  laws  of  mechanics,  than  that  crory  such 
vibration  in  ever)'  individual  particle  is  cither  made  up  of 
one  or  several  motions  of  one  |»artlcular  kind,  or  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly close  approximation  to  such  rimplc  motiuu  nr 
combination  of  motion*.  It  is  not  merely  swinging  back- 
wards and  Ibrxvards  which  constitutes  a vibration ; such  a 
motion  might  certainly  be»o  called,  at  the  plcMure  of  any 
one,  but  another  name  miwt  then  be  invented  to  designate 
that  particular  sort  of  vibration  of  which,  and  of  no  other, 
wc  have  to  speak  in  the  first  instance.  The  piston  of  a 
steam-engine,  for  example,  which  is  forced  upwards  with 
continualry  accelerated  velocity  until  it  strikes  the  top  of 
the  cylinder,  and  is  then  forced  downwards  in  the  same 
manner,  does  not  show  what  is  mathematically  called  a 
vibration ; bnt  take  one  of  those  more  recent  contractions 
in  which  the  steam  is  checked  as  soon  as  the  piston  has 
acquired  momentum  enough  to  cony  it  to  the  top  of  the 
cylinder,  so  that  the  force  la  nearly  spent  before  it  begins 
to  return,  and  w c have  someOiing  to  which  the  term  vibra- 
tion is  much  more  nearly  applic^le. 

I The  riraple  vibration,  of  which  we  have  said  all  others 
I may  be  compounded,  is  best  imagined  as  follaws : — Let  a 
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Mint  Q rovolve  llni/orm/y  round  ft  circle  AQaA,  and  from 
Q draw  QP  perpendiculiir  to  Au.  Then  P movei  over  Aa 
in  the  manner  of  a vibration  ; the  whole  vibration 

being  Imor  A to  A again.  At  A and  a the  velocity  of  P 


IS  extinct,  the  whole  motion  of  Q being  perpendicular  to 
Art;  but  at  O the  velocity  i»  greateat,  P then  moving  an 
fast  aa  Q.  If  we  measure  the  time  t from  the  epoch  of  Q 
being  at  B.  and  suppose  the  motion  of  O to  be  in  the 
direction  BQA,  and  n to  be  the  angular  velocity  of  Q,  we 
have  (()P  = a*.  OA  = o)  ar  = a »in  nt,  while  the  velocity 
of  P U no  coe  nt,  the  acceleration  of  P is  — »*rt  sin  n/,  or 
— and  if  w be  the  weight  of  a particle  at  P,  the  pres- 
sure necessary  to  maintain  it  in  this  state  of  vibration  is 
always  directed  towards  O,  and  is,  in  units  of  tlie  same 
kind  as  ir, 

n*x  I 

321908  ’ ! 

if  X and  a be  measured  in  feet,  n in  theoretical  angular 
units  [Anolk],  and  / in  seconds  [Vti.ocrrv].  If  T be  the 
number  of  seconds  in  the  whole  vibration  from  A to  A 
again,  we  have  n = 2 x 3' 14159  -J-T,  and  the  pressure 
is  l'22G4x(r T^.  The  ^iressure,  it  appears,  requisite  to 
maintain  a simple  vibration  must  be  always  in  a given 
proportion  to  the  distance  of  P from  O,  and  always  directed 
tovvards  O ; and  the  relation  between  the  pressure  at  a 
given  value  ofx  and  the  time  of  vibration  is  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  o,  the  fjrcurtion  of  the  particle,  tor  the 
mechanical  reason  of  this  property,  see  Isochromsh.  To 
form  a more  convenient  expression,  let  N be  the  number 
of  vibrations  in  a second,  and  let  x be  measured  in  hun- 
dredtlwof  inche.s  instead  of  in  feet ; then  T = 1 -7-  N,  and 
for  X we  miut  write  r -4-  1200,  which  gives  for  the  pres- 
sure •001022  N*x»r.  For  example,  if  a partiirle  vibrate 
only  100  times  in  a seeond,  which  is  not  much  [AcousTir:sl, 
anJ  have  an  excursion  of  one  five-hundredth  of  an  inch 
(N  = 100,  X ~ *2),  the  force  of  restitution  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  excursion  is  more  than  twice  the  weight  of  the 
particle.  By  this  formula  it  is  easy  to  get  a just  idea  of 
the  greatness  of  the  molecular  forces  required  to  produce 
those  vibrations  which  are  constantly  excited  in  sonorous 
and  other  bodies. 

If  we  suppose  a second  vibration  to  be  communicated 
to  P,  in  tne  same  line,  and  /Ac  tame  duTatiun^  but 
whether  of  the  same  extent  or  not  does  not  matter,  the 
compound  vibration  is  only  equivalent  to  another  simple 
vibration.  Let  a circle  move  with  Q.  and  in  that  circle  let 
a point  R revolve  uniformly,  and  let  RV  be  penxjndicLiar 
to  OA.  Then  while  P vibrate*  about  O,  V perlonns  a vi- 
bration in  the  same  time  relatively  to  P : or  a spectator 
who  does  not  see  the  motion  of  P,  will  see  no  motion  in  V 
except  a vibration  about  P.  Now  it  is  easily  shown  that 
K not  only  describes  a circle  about  Q.  but  also  actually 
dcM.'ribcs  cither  a circle  in  space,  about  the  centre  O,  or 
an  ellipse,  in  the  manner  presently  explained.  And  V, 
Nibrating  al>out  P,  which  itself  vibrates  about  O,  does,  if 
these  vibrations  be  of  the  same  duration,  nothing  but  vi- 
brate aliout  OA.  Mathematically,  this  is  easily  obtained 
as  follows  : let  the  angles  OAQ  and  CQR  (QC  being  pa- 
rallel to  OA  1 be  at  the  same  moment  a and  and  let 
()Q  = «,  QR  = A,  and  let  the  time  be  measured  from 
the  instant  at  which  the  angles  are  o and  /3.  Then  we 
have 

fft  — a cos  («/  + a)  + 6 COB  (nt  ± 0) 
the  sign  4.  being  used  when  the  circular  vibrations  are  in 
the  rame,  — when  they  are  in  opposite,  directions.  This 


is  equivalent  to  x = / cos  (nt  + X),  provided  / and  X be 
found  from 

/ cos  X d cos  a 4-  b CM  0 , / sin  X = a sin  a dk  6 sin  /5  ; 
and  the  joint  vibration  is  one  of  the  excursion  /.  and  such 
that  the  angle  is  X when  the  angles  of  the  component  vi- 
brations are  a and  0.  It  U easy  to  show  in  like  manner 
that  any  number  of  vibrations  whatsoever,  made  in  the 
same  times  and  in  the  same  lines,  are  not  distinguishable 
from  one  single  vibration,  of  the  same  duration  and  in  the 
same  line. 

Again : it  is  easily  shown  that  a vibration  which  is  re- 
presented in  direction  and  excursion  by  the  diagonal  of  a 
parallelogram,  is  the  coinponnd  effect  of  two  vibrations  of 
the  same  duration,  represented  in  direction  and  excursion 
by  the  two  sides  of  the  parallelogram,  if  the  particles  of 
tne  component  vibrations  begin  to  describe  the  sides  at 
the  same  instant  as  the  particle  of  the  resultant  vibration 
begins  to  deM.ril>e  the  diagonal  ; and  the  same  thing  may 
Ik*  shown  of  the  diagonal  of  a i^arallclopiped  and  its  three 
sides.  Hence  anv  number  of  vibrations  of  equal  times 
about  any  lines  drawn  through  one  point  may  each  be  de- 
composeu  into  three  in  the  direction  of  three  given  axes 
]MUMng  through  that  point,  and  those  in  the  several  axes 
msy  be  compounded  together  into  one.  The  student  who 
appreciates  the  similarity  of  the  laws  by  which  velocities, 
pressures,  and  rotations  are  compoundeif  and  decomposed, 
will  see  that  to  the  list  must  be  added  vibrations.  But  the 
only  vibrations  which  bear  the  application  of  these  rules 
are  those  of  equal  duration. 

l.et  us  now  suppose  that  any  number  of  vibrations  of 
eijual  times,  and  about  the  same  point,  are  rednoed  to 
three,  in  the  directions  of  three  axes  of  x,  y.  and  r.  When 
a sin  C represents  the  distance  of  a vibrating  particle  from 
its  centre  of  vibration,  let  the  angle  C be  callea  the  pMate  of 
the  vibration.  If  the  three  vibratiom  he  alw'a)*s  in  the 
same  phase,  the  dia^nal  of  the  parallelopiped  described 
on  the  three  excursions  represents  the  direction  and  ex- 
cursion of  the  resulting  vibration,  which  is  simple  and 
rectilinear.  But  if  the  simultaneous  phases  be  not  the 
same,  so  that  x = a cos  (»/  -f  a),  y s 6 co*  (nt  -f 
X = c cos  (nt  + 7),  represent  the  simultaneous  distances 
in  the  three  vibrations,  and  also  the  co-ordinates  of  a point 
which  is  affected  by  them  all,  the  particle,  thus  triply  vi- 
l>rating,  does  not  move  in  a straight  line,  but  in  an  ellipse. 
T.et  us  consider  two  vibrations  in  a plane,  and  let  A a and 
B6  be  their  double  excunions  about  the  common  centre 
0.  Tlie  axes  in  the  figure  are  drawn  at  right  angles,  but 
any  angle  will  do  equally  well.  Draw  the  parallelognun 
WaY/^  which  always  contains  the  particle,  and  suppoee 
that  P and  V are  contemporaneous  positions  in  the  two 
vibrations,  whence  N is  one  of  the  po*ilions  of  the  particle. 
Through  N can  be  drawn  two  ellipses,  having  the  centre 
O,  and  touching  all  the  four  sides  of  the  parallelogram 
WXY’Z.  The  particle  must  describe  one  or  other  of  tliese 
ellipses;  one  when  Hand  V are  both  leaving  the  centre 
or  toth  returning  to  it ; the  other  when  one  is  leaving  tlie 
centre  and  one  rctumint^  to  it.  In  the  figure,  and  sup- 
posing CNc  to  be  the  direction  of  motion,  V is  leaving, 
and  P returning  to,  the  centre.  And  if  C.Mc  be  the  circle 
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described  shout  this  ellipse,  and  KLM  be  always  perpen* 
dicular  to  Cr,  the  law  of  the  motion  of  the  ]>article  L is 
that  M moves  unifonnlv  round  tlie  circle,  or  K moves 
tlmmirh  a simple  vibration.  This  is  exactly  the  law  of 
motion  shown  by  Newton  to  obtain  when  the  particle  L is 
attracted  towards  O bv  a force  which  varies  as  its  distance 
from  O ; and  mechanical  considerations  might  easily  be 
used  to  establish  tlie  whole  theorem.  If  the  vibrations  be 
thus  compounded  for  each  pair  of  axes,  three  ellipses  arc 
obtained  on  the  three  co>ordinate  planes,  which  are  the 
projections  of  the  ellipse  which  the  particle  describes  in  , 
s]Mice.  I 

\Ve  may  attem])t  to  compound  two  different  vibrations  j 
cn  the  same  line,  that  is,  two  vibrations  of  different  dura-  I 
tioiis.  If  in  the  first  figure  we  su|i]>ose  the  anmtlar  ve* 
locity  of  K round  Q to  be  different  from  that  of  Q round 
O,  we  see  tltat  K describes  a Trochqidu.  Cirava,  and  sup- 
posing such  a curve  to  be  described  by  uniform  circular 
moiions,  the  motion  of  tho  projection  of  H u]>on  the  line 
of  vibration  will  show  the  effect  of  the  two  vibrations. 
Some  simple  instances  may  be  readily  obtained  from  the 
dia^ms  m tlie  article  cited  ; but  an  attempt  at  a dc- 
srnption  of  the  multifarious  effects  of  even  tw'o  vibrations 
would  baffle  all  human  power  of  classification. 

We  now  proceed  to  some  account  of  the  principal  me- 
chanical considerations  connected  with  vibrations.  If  any 
system  wliatsoever  be  slightly  disturbed  from  a position  of 
stable  equilibrium,  every  particle  makes  an  effort  to  return 
to  that  position ; and  it  can  be  shown  that  the  force  of 
restitution  varies  as  the  distance  from  the  position  of  equi* 
librium,  so  that  all  the  particles  perform  either  riiuple 
vibrations,  or  motions  compounded  of  simple  vibrations. 
Not  that  it  is  accurately  and  geometrically  true  that  the 
force  of  restitution  alwav's  varies  as  the  distance  from  the 
i^ilioti  of  equilibrium, t)ut  only  exceedingly  near  to  it. 
The  consequence  of  the  restitutive  force  is,  that  the  system, 
in  returning  to  its  position  of  equilibrium,  acquires  velocity, 
and  the  several  particles  pass  through  or  near  to  their 
]>osilions  of  equilibrium  with  their  several  velocities,  until 
the  force  of  restitution,  which  logins  to  act  in  a contrary 
direction  the  moment  the  position  of  equilibrium  is  passea, 
destroys  the  acquired  velocity,  and  causes  the  particles,  to 
return,  niesame  vibration  is  then  repeated,  or  rather  would 
be  repeated  if  there  were  no  retarding  forces : as  it  is,  the 
resistance  of  the  air,  &c.,  continually  diminish  the  extent 
of  the  vibrations,  until  at  last  theyb^ome  insensible.  But 
it  can  be  satisfactorily  showm  that  these  resistances  have 
no  sensible  tendency  to  alter  the  times  of  the  vibrations ; 
and  few  persons  are  aware  how  much  of  their  comfort  de- 
j>ends  upon  this  circumstance.  Whenever  a sound  is  pro- 
duced, a musical  note  generally  accompanies  it ; the 
sound  is  the  consequence  of  the  vibrations  excited  in  the 
dUturbed  s)'stem,  and  the  permanency  of  its  musical  pitch 
is  the  consequence  of  these  vibrations  being  all  made  in 
the  same  time,  or  very  nearly  so.  The  air  does  not  retain 
the  vibrations  communicated  to  it,  but  paascs  them  on,  so 
f o speak  ; and  it  U therefore  an  agent  which  communicates 
the  successive  vibrations  of  a disturbed  body  just  as  they 
are  communicated  to  it.  If  the  vibrations  gradually 
Htackened  in  their  /iWs.as  they  do  in  their  excursions  from 
the  effect  of  the  resistances,  the  consequence  would  be 
that  there  would  be  no  sustained  notes,  but  every  sound 
w ould  be  a sliding  chromatic  descent,  like  the  cry  of  some 
animals,  which  arc  therefore  considered  very  annoying 
neighbours;  and  most  musical  instruments  would  be  ren- 
dered unusable. 

Tliere  is  a principle  in  mechanics  which  U called  that 
of  the  coexiWence  uf  vibratitmt,  and  sometimes  the  sttper- 
potitton  n/  vibrationt,  which  seems  to  be  only  a particular 
case  of  what  miglit  be  called  the  coexistence  or  super- 
position of  small  changes  of  any  kind.  If  a set  of  small 
vibrations  be  given  to  any  system,  solid  or  fluid,  the  dis- 
tiirliance  of  any  particle  at  any  one  instant,  arising  from  the 
united  ettecl  of  the  vibrations,  will  be  the  sum  or  difference 
of  the  disturbances  arising  from  the  several  different  vibra- 
tions, according  as  they  are  in  the  same  or  opposite  direc- 
tions. T^is  is  not  strictly  true  in  any  case,  but  it  is  very 
nearly  true  when  the  vibrations  are  small,  and  the  more 
nearly  so.  the  smaller  the  vibrations  are.  For  instance, 
two  stones  are  dropped  into  water  at  two  difTercnt  places, 
and  at  a certain  time,  on  a certain  part  of  the  surface,  the 
resulting  waves  cross  one  anotlier.  If  there  be  a particle 
which  is  at  the  same  time  raised  on  both  vraves,  a tenth  of 
F.  G.«  No.  16fi3. 


an  inch  say,  from  one  only,  and  three-tentlis  of  an  inch 
from  the  other,  that  particle  will  altogether  be  raised  finir- 
tentlis'of  an  incli,  or  insensibly  near  to  it.  Tims  (he  effects 
of  the  two  waves  travel  without  any  apparent  interference 
with  each  other,  and  the  eye  can  caMly  follow  any  one 
wave,  even  though  a dozen  tflsturbances  should  havc’l>ecn 
excited  at  the  same  time.  A handful  of  small  pebbles 
thrown  into  smooth  water  will  show  the  coexistence  of  the 
resulting  w aves  very  satisfactorily ; and  it  is  curious  to  ob- 
serve how  readily  tne  non-interference  of  the  several  dis- 
turbances is  seen  when  looked  for,  so  readily,  that  it  never 
is  looked  for  unle&s  the  attention  is  specially  directed  to 
it. 

What  we  know  of  the  vibration.s  of  bodies,  except  from 
meclianical  deduction,  amounts  almost  to  nothing.  When 
a seiiftibie  effect  is  produced,  such  as  sound  ur  light,  our 
{lerception.s  enable  us  to  examine  nature  with  gi'eat  suc- 
cess. But  on  the  vibrations  of  bodies,  exce]vt  so  far  as  they 
communicate  with  us  by  an  interposed  elastic  medium, 
little  has  been  done,  either  mathematically  or  experimen- 
tally. If  sand  or  non-adhesive  powder  of  any  kind  be 
strewed  upon  a surface,  the  mode  of  vibration  of  that  sur- 
face may  be  estimated  by  the  displacement  of  the  sand, 
which  will  be  thrown  away  from  the  parts  wliich  vibrate, 
towards  those  which  are  at  rest.  In  this  manner  Chladni 
examined  the  vibrations  which  can  be  produced  in  a rect- 
angular plate  of  glass,  fixed  at  one  end,  and  excited  in  va- 
rious manners  by  the  bow  of  a violin  rubbed  against  the 
edges.  And  thus  he  found  that  the  lines  which  are 
at  rest  when  a plate  is  excited  into  vibration  comprise 
many  curious  symmetrical  cun'cs.  In  a paper  printed  in 
the  • Philosophical  Transactions’  for  1833,Mr.  \\noal»tone 
has  made  wliat  we  think  is  certainly  the  rood  decided  step 
towards  knowledge  of  the  subject  which  has  vet  been 
made.  He  shows  that  all  Chladni's  figures  and  others  may 
be  produced  bv  the  superposition  of  rectilinear  vibrations : 
that  is  to  say,  by  motions  compounded  of  those  in  which 
the  lines  of  rest  are  parallel  straight  lines,  and  every  line 
parallel  to  a line  of  rest  is  similarly  raised  or  depress'd 
throngliout,  at  anyone  instant.  The  great  difficulty  in  con- 
ceiving properly  the  modes  of  vibration  of  solid  bodies  lie<i 
in  want  of  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  forms  out  of 
wliich  all  others  are  to  be  compounded  ; and  as  far  as  tho 
bodies  go  which  he  has  considered,  Mr.  Wheatstone  has 
made  an  important  addition  to  this  power  of  conception. 

VIBURNUM,  a genus  of  plants  uelonging  to  the  natu- 
ral order  Caprifoiiaces.  Ine  species  consist  of  shrubs 
with  opposite  uetiolatc  leaves  and  corymbose  flowers,  llu; 
limb  of  the  calyx  is  5-cleft,  permanent ; the  corolla  rotate, 
subcampulate,  and  tubular ; the  fruit  a berry,  ovate  or 
globose,  with  I seed  by  abortion,  and  crowned  oy  thccaly- 
cine  teeth.  The  species  arc  natives  of  Europe,  Ame- 
rica, and  Asia,  and  are  of  easy  culture  in  British  gardens. 
Some  of  them  were  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
though  the  species  have  not  been  alwa}’s  identified. 

I \ Tiuut,  the  Launistinus,  has  ovatc-oblong.  <^uite  entire, 
permanent  leaves,  with  the  veins  beneath  furnished  with 
glandular  hairs;  the  cor)  mbs  flat;  the  flowers  white,  rose- 
coloured  before  expansion  ; berries  dark  blue.  This  plant, 
now  so  common  throughout  Europe,  and  the  most  gem-ral 
inhabitant  of  the  gardens  of  Great  Britain,  is  a native  of 
the  south  of  Europe  and  the  north  of  Africa.  It  was  in- 
troduced into  England  in  1.596.  Its  ancient  name  was 
Tinus,  and.  from  its  resemblance  to  the  laurel,  faitrut,  it 
was  called  Laurustinus.  There  arc  several  varieties  of  this 

fdant  known  in  gardens,  f-'.  T.  hirta  has  oval-oblong 
eaves,  haiiy  beneath  and  on  (he  margins.  It  is  a native 
of  Portugal,  Spain,  and  the  vicinity  of  Nice.  V.  T.  lucida 
has  ovatc-oblong  leaves,  glabrous  on  both  surfaces  and 
shining.  It  is  a more  delicate  plant  than  the  other  varie- 
ties ; the  leaves  are  much  larger  and  more  shining,  and  the 
branches  fewer.  It  is  native  about  Algiers  and  on  Mount 
Atlas.  It  seldom  blowoms  till  the  spring. 

All  the  varieties  of  lAunistinus  are  hardy  shrubs,  are 
evergreen,  and  bear  tlie  climate  of  Great  Britain  well : most 
of  them  blossom  from  November  till  April,  and  sometimes 
during  May  and  June.  Under  these  circumstances  they 
have  become  general  favourites,  and  although  they  do  not 
bear  the  smoke  of  towns  well,  there  arc  few  gardens,  how- 
ever small,  within  from  5 to  20  miles  of  Ixindon,  that  arc 
not  ornamented  with  them.  They  arc  well  adapted  for 
‘ fencing  flower-garden  hedges,  and  for  vaiying  the  low 
iron  palisades,  pales,  or  bnck-walls  which' separate  tho 
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front  pfirdens  of  «tr«et  nnd  subtirbnn  houses.’  (Ixtudon.')  In 
decayinp;  the  Icavea  have  a very'  fetid  odour,  and  wfien 
near  houses  should  be  swept  away.  In  cxdtivatlon  the 
most  expeflitious  way  of  increasitur  this  plant  is  by  layer- 
imr.  but  all  the  varieties  are  easily  propagated  by  cuttin,^ 
planted  in  the  autumn.  In  two  years  these  cuttings  will 
form  small  plants  fit  for  removal. 

/'  LenhigOy  the  Lontago,  or  Tree  Viburnum,  has  broad, 
ovate,  acuminate,  sharidy  serrated,  crlabrous  leaves;  peti- 
oles with  narrow  curled  margins ; terminal  sesaile  corymbs ; 
white  flowers,  and  black  fiiiit.  It  is  a native  of  North 
America,  and  is  found  in  htMige*  >ind  on  the  bonier*  of  woods 
fnim  New  England  to  the  Car«)Unas,  aiid  also  in  Canada. 
It  is  a shrub  riring  from  6 to  lO  feet  high.  It  was  intro- 
duced into  British  gpardens  in  1761.  and  forms  a stnmg 
shnib  or  small  tree,  flowering  freely  in  July,  and  produc- 
ing abundance  of  fruit,  which  is  soon  ilevoural  by  birds. 
Several  other  North  American  sperie*  of  the  genus  Vibur- 
num have  been  lately  introduced  a*  ornamental  shrubs 
into  British  gardens;  amongst  them  are  the  following: — 
V.  jiruttifoUum,  plum-tree  Vibunuun  ; V.  pyrijhhum, 
pear-tree  viburnum;  nakeil  Viburnum;  K cn#- 

thick-leaved  Vibunmm  ; V.  Irrrtgalum,  smooth 
Vihumum.  Ofthese  the  three  first  are  supiwsed  by  I..oudon 
to  be  varieties  of  V.  Lrntn^. 

V.  Lantam,  the  Wayfaring  Tree,  ha*  cordate,  rounded, 
finely-*errated  leaves,  clothed  beneath,  but  more  spa- 
ringly above,  with  a stellate  meally  pubescence  ; the  cymes 

iKidunculate,  broad,  flat,  consisting  of  numerous  white 
lowers.  This  plant  forms  a shrub  or  low  tree,  and  is  a 
native  of  Europe  and  the  west  of  .-\sia,  in  low  woods  and 
liedges,  and  chiefly  on  calcareous  soils.  In  Great  Britain 
it  is  not  uncommon.  Wien  cultivated  it  forms  a hand- 
some shrub,  rising  from  IR  to  ‘JO  feet  in  height,  with  Inj-ge 
broad  leaves,  corymbs  of  white  flowers,  and  heads  of  fruit 
first  green,  then  red,  and  then  black.  The  fruit  is  eaten 
by  birds,  and  has  Ix-en  recommended  as  an  astringent.  In 
the  autumn  the  leaves  turn  of  a decn  red  colour.  The 
young  slioots  are  used  in  Germany  for  basket-making,  and 
uranchea  two  or  three  years  old  arc  employed  in  the  t.'rimea 
for  making  the  tubes  of  tobacco-pipes.  The  wood  is  em- 
ployed sometimes  in  turning  and  cabinet-making ; the 
berries  are  used  for  making  ink,  and  the  bark  will  form 
birdlime.  Tlieic  is  an  American  wayfaring  tree,  very 
common  in  the  beech-wowls  of  (.'anada  about  Quebec  and 
Ijike  Huriin,  and  which  has  been  called  F.  Lantououles. 
H is  of  humbler  growth  than  the  British  tree,  but  its  bo- 
tanical charactera  are  very  similar.  In  America  it  is 
called  Hobble-bush. 

F.  Opulut,  the  Guelder  Rose,  or  Snow-ball,  is  a gla- 
brous plant,  with  broad,  3-1ol>ed,  acuminate,  unequally 
serralco,  veiny  leaves ; petioles  beset  with  glands  towards 
the  top,  and  several  oblong  appendages  lower  down  ; 
flowers  of  a white  colour  arranged  in  cyme*,  the  lateral 
flowers  dilated,  flat,  and  without  stamens  or  pistils;  the 
berries  elliptical,  bright  red,  very  juicy,  bitter,  and  nau- 
seous. Tins  is  a small  tree,  rising  from  6 to  12  feet  in 
height,  with  bright  green  leaves  in  summer,  but  in  autumn 
assuming  a beautiful  pink  or  crimson  hue.  It  is  native 
throughout  Europe,  and  is  especially  frequent  in  Britain 
nnd  Sweden.  In  a wild  state  it  is  not  remavkable  for  the 
beauty  of  its  flosvers,  bnt  it*  beautiful  bunches  of  red  ber- 
ries render  it  a very  attractive  plant  in  the  autumn  of  the 
year.  l*lie  Guelder  Rose  seemed  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  growing  in  the  I.OW  Countries,  inGueldcrland,  where 
it  was  firtt  planted,  and  its  flowers  developed  in  all  their 
beauty.  It  U now  very  generally  planted  in  lawns  and 
g^ens  throughout  Europe,  where  its  ‘silver  globes,  light 
a«  the  fnamy  surf  that  the  wind  severs  from  the  broken  wave,* 
eaily  unfold  themselves  in  spring,  and  render  it  deservedly 
a great  favourite.  The  fruit  is  eaten  in  Sweden,  and  the 
young  shuut*  are  made  into  tobacco-pipes  and  the  handles 
of  whips.  In  .Siberia  the  l*erries  are  fermented  with  flour, 
and  a spirit  is  distilled  from  them:  sometimes  they  arc 
made  into  a paste  with  honey  ami  flour,  and  eaten. 

F.  Osycocco$t  the  Cranberry  Guelder  Rose,  has  3-lobed, 
acute,  3-nen,  ed  leave* ; the  lolie*  divaricate,  are  acumi- 
nate, and  coarsely  and  distantly  serrated ; the  petioles 
glandular;  the  cymes  of  while  flower*  radiant;  the  Ix'rries 
subglobo.se.  red, 'and  very  much  resembling  cranberries. 
This  plant  U a native  of  North  America,  on  the  nnmntains 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  throughout  Canada  to 
the  arctic  circle.  U grows  lu  swamps  and  shady  wvoda, 


and  attains  a height  of  from  0 to  12  feet,  and  flowers  in 
.luly.  Only  a few'  plant*  have  been  at  present  grown  in 
Great  Britain.  It  bear*  abundance  of  white  flowers  in 
July,  which  are  followed  hy  large  bunches  of  red  fruit  in 
September.  Several  other  species  of  Viburnum,  with  the 
same  character  of  flower,  have  been  described  under  the 
name  of  Guelder  looses,  and  some  of  them,  more  especially 
those  of  America,  are  cultivated  to  a smaU  extent  in 
British  nurseries.  There  arc  several  species  of  Viburnum 
natives  of  Asia,  especially  of  Nepal,  ana  others  from  Japan, 
having  the  mme  kind  of  flower*  a*  theGuelder  Rose,  but  they 
are  only  known  by  dc*cri]>1ions  and  in  herbaria.  Most  of 
the  species  introduccnl  into  Great  Britain  are  of  easy  culti- 
vation, and  may  be  propagated  by  layers  or  cuttings. 

(Don’s  Miller,  toI.  iii. ; Loudtm,  Arb.  et  Frut.  BnV., 
vol.  ii.) 

VICAR  (from  the  lAlin  ricariut,  ‘ one  who  diacharges 
the  functions  of  another*).  The  origin,  constitution,  and 
functions  nf  this  class  of  ecclesiastical  persons  have  been 
fully  treated  under  the  article  BasKncK,  vol.  iv.,  p.  215). 
One  part  of  the  subject  is  alone  omitted  in  that  article, 
viz.  the  dissolution  of  vicarages.  Of  this  it  suffices  to  uy 
that  *ince  the  13th  Elieabeth,  c.  10,  the  property  neithei 
of  a vicarage  nor  of  any  other  ecclesiastical  office  can  he 
alienated,  and  that  although  a vicarage  may  be  dissolved, 
as  already  described,  by  the  vicar  acquiring  all  the  right* 
of  the  parson,  yet  the  appropriator,  whether  lay  or  eccle- 
siastical, cannot  diwolve  the  vicarage  by  alienating  its 
iwperty  or  by  neglecting  to  prenent.  A vicarage  may  be 
dissolved  if  the  parson  or  appropriator  presents  the  clerk 
to  the  benefice,  wmether  by  aesign  or  by  accident : it  mar 
also  be  dissolved  and  become  a pantonage,  or,  to  speak 
technically,  disaimropriate,  by  the  dissolution  of  the  cor- 
poration to  which  the  benefice  is  nnnoxe<l.  Tlui*  if  a 
college  which  is  the  appropriator’of  a certain  benefice  is 
dissolved,  the  vicar  liecomc*  entitled  to  the  great  tithes, 
and  hisvicara^  is  thenceforward  converted  into  a reclorj*. 
[Bknkficb;  Tithes.] 

VICK.  [E>qmsh  Drama.] 

VICENTE.  fPottiTOAL.] 

VICENTE.  GIL.  [Gil  VicBNTa  ] 

VICE'NZA,  DKI.ECIAZIONE  DI,  a Province  of  the 
Venetian  states  in  the  LombardtvVenctian  kingdom,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Tyrol,  cast  by  the  province* 
of  Uelluno  and  Treviso,  south  by  the  province  of  Padua, 
and  we*t  by  that  of  Verona.  It  is  about  50  mile*  long 
from  north  to  south,  and  25  miles  in  it*  greatest  breadth. 
The  river  Bacchiglione  crosses  the  province  of  Vicenza  in 
it.*  length,  and  is  joined  by  the  Asdego  and  other  affluent* 

' which  rise  in  the  mountains  on  the  Imixlers  of  the  Tyrol. 

1 The  Hrenta  crosses  the  eastern  part  of  the  province,  and 
j passe*  by  Baasano.  More  than  half  of  the  area  of  the 
province  is  occupied  by  mountain*  and  hill* ; the  rest, 

I which  is  plain,  i*  very’  fertile  in  com,  maize,  pulse,  potatoes, 
and  hemp.  'Die  pastures  are  extensive.  Fruit-trees  are 
abundant,  and  the  chestnut-trees  in  the  mountains  supply 
food  to  a part  of  the  population.  About  llOOcwts.  of 
silk  are  made  annually.  The  province  of  Viccnra  has 
more  extent  of  forest  lhan  any  other  Venetian  province, 
with  the  exception  of  Friuli  ana  Belluno.  There  are  some 
coal-mines,  but  not  extensively  worked.  The  cattle  amount 
to  about  55,000  head,  and  the  sheep  to  137,000  head, 
which  is  twice  as  many  a*  there  are  in  anv  other  Venetian 
province.  The  manufacture*  consist  chiefly  of  woollens 
and  silks. 

The  province  of  Vicenza  is  divided  into  thirteen  district*: 
Vicenza,  Bassano.Camisano,  Cittadella,  Morostica,  Ariago, 
Tiene,  Schio,  Malo,  Vnldngno,  Arzignano,  Ixmigo,  and 
Harbarano.  subdivided  into  l31  communes.  Tlie  popula- 
tion, in  1833,  was  299,000. 

(Quadri,  Slatitfira  drlla  Prorineit  f 'enete ; Serristori, 
Stdtistka  ftfir  It  .iia.) 

The  principal  towns  arc  Vick?»2a  and  Bassawo.  Cit- 
tadella  is  an  old  fortified  town,  the  fortifications  of 
which  are  now  in  ruins,  Hicoaro,  in  the  mountains  north 
of  Vicenza,  is  celebrated  for  its  mineral  l>aths.  Montebello 
is  a large  village  on  the  road  from  Vicenza  to  Verona, 
which  must  not  be  confounded,  as  Valery  has  done,  wilh 
another  Montebello  in  the  province  of  Voghera,  in  Pied- 
mont. famous  for  the  battle  won  near  it  on  the  91h  of  June, 
by  the  French  over  the  Au*lrians,  from  which  Mar- 
shal lAnnesancrwnjtli!  took  his  title  of  duke  of  Montebello; 
nor  with  Montebello  near  Milan,  which  waa  tot  aoma  time 
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the  hend-quartcn  of  OeoenJ  Bonaparte  in  1707.  during 
the  neguf  lationa  which  preceded  the  peace  of  Campufcrmio. 
Afia^u  U the  head  town  of  a remarkable  dudrict  of  the 
province  of  Vicenia,  called  I Sette  Comuni  Siehen 
Perche  ‘ in  the  local  dialect,  which  is  a very  corrupt 
(lernianl.  With  the  exception  of  the  Val  Macugnaga,  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Kosa,  whose  inlrabitants  s|>eak  a German 
dialect  like  their  neighbours  of  the  Upper  Valais,  the 
Sette  Comuni  are  the  only  districts  of  Italy  the  language  of 
which  is  of  Teutonic,  and  not  of  Latin  or  Koniance  deri- 
vation. llie  origin  of  this  foreign  community,  surrounded 
by  Italian  popuiatior^  has  been  a matter  of  much  contro- 
versy : some  derive  it  from  the  Cimbri ; but  the  received 
opinion  is  that  it  is  descended  from  emigrants  who  have 
left  the  Tyrol  and  other  neighbouring  German  countries  at 
various  epochs.  A native  of  Kotzo,  a vill^e  of  this  dis- 
trict, the  Abate  Agnstino  dal  Pouo.  who  died  in  179H,  has 
written  ' Memorie  Istoriche  de'  Sette  Comuni  Vicentini,’ 
published  at  Vicensa  in  1H20.  Asiago,  the  heatl  town, 
sitiiated  in  the  mountains  north-west  of  Bassano,  has 
between  three  and  four  thousand  inhabitants.  an<l  a sub- 
stantial church,  the  clock  of  which  is  by  Ferracino,  an 
able  architect  and  hydrmulist  of  the  eighteenth  ceiitur)'  and 
engineer  of  the  Venetian  republic,  who  died  in  1777,  and 
whoso  tomb  is  in  the  neig;hbouring  village  of  Solagna,  in 
the  valley'  of  the  Brenta.  The  rector  of  the  parudi  of 
Asiago  IS  chosen,  acccuding  to  antient  usage,  by  the 
parishioners  by  ballot  out  of  a list  of  four  candidates,  ]>tq- 
posed  by  the  bishops  of  the  diocese.  Under  the  Venetian  i 
government  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sette  Comuni  chose  | 
their  own  magistrates,  had  their  own  luc-al  laws  and  I 
usages,  and  paid  no  taxes  to  the  state.  The  people  are  | 
chiefly  graiiers  and  breeders  of  cattle:  the  principal  j 
manufacture  of  the  district  consists  in  ttie  plaiting  of  straw 
hats,  which  are  exported.  Timlier  is  also  e\]K>fled  from 
the  fore-sts  in  the  mountains.  Tlie  only  work  printed  in 
the  dialect  of  the  Sette  Comuni  is  a version  of  Bcllarmino's 
Caterhisni,  of  which  the  beginning  reads  thus: — ‘ Saitar 
iart  Christian?  Ja:  ich  pins  az  Gott  vorgheltz.  Has  ist 
ein  (!hristian  ? Ar  ist  dear,  da  ist  giitofet,  un  clohet,  vin 
professart  baz  de  hatiiz  gahamet  Jesu  Christo.’ 

(Val6fv,  Voyage*  en  lialie ; Kose,  Letters  from  the 
North  of  Italy.) 

VK.^k'NZA,  the  Town  of,  is  situated  in  a fine  and 
fertile  country  on  the  river  Baccliiglione,  which  crosses 
the  town.  Vicenza  is  about  three  miles  in  circumference., 
is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  contsuns  about  3U.000  inhabi- 
tants. It  is  one  of  the  towns  of  Italy  which  are  richest 
in  palaces  or  architectural  mansions.  Palladio  has  been 
the  great  einl)«llisl)cr  of  Virenza,  but  Scamozzi,  Calderari 
and  others  have  also  contributed  their  sliare.  Several  of 
the  palaces  of  Vicenza  however  have  never  been  finished, 
and  the  general  appearance  of  the  town  does  not  corre- 
spond with  the  elegance  of  the  individual  buildings. 

The  churches  of  Vicenza  are  rich  in  paintings  bv  nalive 
artists,  the  two  Montagnas,  Maganza,  Zelotti,  Andrea  Vi- 
centino,  Bamano,  and  others.  The  Tealro  Olmipico,  which 
was  not  finished  till  after  Palladio’s  death,  is  an  imitation 
of  an  antient  theatre  : it  was  built  at  the  expense  of  the 
Academia  Olimpica,  and  was  first  used  in  158b  for  the 
perfumiHUce  of  the  *(£dipus,'  translated  into  Italian  by 
Orsatu  Guistiniano.  a patneian  of  Venice.  Luigi  Groto,  a 
blind  {)oet,  a native  of  Adria,  called  11  Uieco  d'Adria,  acted 
the  pail  offEdipus. 

Vicenza  is  a bishop's  see  : it  has  a lyceuaa  with  ten  pro- 
fessors, a gymnasium  with  fourteen  professors,  a clerical 
seminary,  and  a * collegio  convitto,’  or  college  for  boarders. 
The  town  library  of  Vicenza  has  IIC.OOO  volumes  and  about 
200  M8S.,  among  others  a I.atin  Bible  of  the  thirteenth 
centurv,  and  some  rare  editions  of  the  Latin  classics  and 
of  Italian  poets.  There  are  also  several  private  collec- 
tions of  minerals  and  fossils,  with  which  the  country 
abounds.  The  remains  of  antiquity  consist  of  the  ruins  of 
a Uunian  theatre,  and  some  remains  of  a palace  in  the  gar- 
dens Pigafetta,  and  three  arches  of  an  ^ueduot  near  the 
village  of  Olbia.  Vicenza  has  been  long  known  for  its 
silk  manufacturei^  which  are  the  moat  important  of  the 
kind  in  the  Venetian  states. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Vicenia  is  the  celebrated  Villa 
Capra,  by  I^lladio,  the  architecture  of  which  has  been 
imitated  for  country-seats  in  England  and  other  countries. 
Tbe  church  of  La  Madonna  del  Monte,  upon  a hill  called 
Monte  Berico,  about  a mile  out  of  Vioeoxa,  is  a celebrated 


sanctuary',  much  frequented  by  devotees.  A long  covered 

fiortico,  resembling  that  of  I-a  Madonna  di  San  Luca,  near 
lologna.  leads  up  the  hill  to  the  church,  from  whence 
there  is  a splendiu  view  of  the  surrounding  country  from 
the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic.  The  church  and  annexed  con- 
vent are  piisM-ascd  of  some  valuable  paintings,  among  the 
rest  one  by  Paul  Veronese,  representing  Christ.  a.n  a traveller 
seated  at  a table  with  Pope  Gregory'  1.  and  the  cardinals, 
and  an  Adoration  of  the  Magi  by  Benedetto  Montagna. 

Vicentia,  or  Vicetia,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  {Htat.  Nat,, 
iii.  23)  among  the  towns  of  the  Veneti.  Aldus  Ctecina, 
consul  and  general,  was  a native  of  Vicentia.  In  the 
middle  ages  it  wa-s  for  a time  a free  municipal  citv:  it  be- 
came subject  for  a time  to  the  tyrant  Ezzehno  da  tlomano, 
and  altciwards  to  the  Della  Sc-ala,  lonU  of  Veroiui.  It 
afterwards  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Gian  Galeazzo  Vis- 
conti. duke  of  Milan,  afler  whose  death  the  citizens  called 
in  the  Venetians,  A.D.  Vicenza  has  produced  several 

distinguished  men ; among  others  the  poet  Trissino,  the 
traveller  Pigafett^  the  architect  Palladio,  and  the  famous 
Dominican  Krd  Giovanni  da  Vicenza,  a kind  of  enthnsia.^t. 

' wlio  acted  an  extraordinary  part  in  the  civil  dissensions  of 
the  Italian  cities  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. He  held  a meeting  in  a plain  near  Verona,  where 
it  Is  said  400,000  people  were  assembled,  and  there  pro- 
cliumed  universal  peace  in  Lombardy,  and  received  hos- 
tages from  the  various  lords  and  towns,  a.d.  He 

acted  for  a short  time  as  ruler  of  Vicenza  and  Verona, 
where  he  disgraced  his  pacific  errand  by  burning  about 
sixtv  heretics,  men  and  women.  At  la^  the  people  of 
Paefua  sent  troops  against  him.  which,  being  joined  by 
part  of  his  own  townsmen,  defeated  Fri  Giovanni  and  his 
followers,  and  took  him  prisoner.  He  was  released  thniugh 
the  good  offices  of  Pope  Gregory  IX..  and  remained  in  ob- 
scurity for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Vicenza  had  a university 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  which  rose  in  opposition  to  that 
of  Bologna,  and  was  frequented  chieAy  for  the  study  of 
the  canon  law.  (Tiralnrschi,  .^oria  delta  Letteratura 
Ilaliatia.) 

The  people  of  Vicenza  had  for  a long  time  the  cha- 
racter of  being  irritable,  quarrelsome,  and  prone  to  re- 
venge. Tlieir  character  contrasted  in  this  respect  with 
that  of  their  neighbours  of  Verona,  who  arc  of  a more  se- 
date and  good-tempered  disposition,  a circumstance  which 
has  been  noticed  by  Denina  and  otlicrs,  and  which  luui 
given  rise  to  many  surmises  concerning  tlie  respective 
origin  of  the  two  people.  But  this  discrepancy  of  cha- 
racter between  the  people  of  neighbouring  towns  is  of 
common  occurrence  throughout  It^y,  and  is  one  of  the 
causes  which  has  tended  in  all  ages  to  perpetuate  the  po- 
Ulical  division  of  the  country. 

'file  following  works  may  be  consulted  concerning  Vi- 
cenza and  iU  territory  ; Marzari,  * La  Historia  di  Vicenza, 
divisa  in  due  libri,’  IfilM ; Pagliarino.  ‘Croniche  di  Vi- 
cenza, divise  in  libri  vi..’  Aniald>,  * Descrizionc 

deir  Architettura,  Pittura,  e Sciiltuiw  di  Vicenza,’  177t>; 
Facciuli,  ’ Museum  I.apidarium  Vicentimun,'  1776  ; Mnn- 
tenari,  ‘ Discorso  sul  Teatro  Olimpico  di  .Andrea  Palladio 
in  Vicenza.’  V74U;  Angiolgabricllo  di  S.  Aloria,^  Bibliotcea 
e Storia  di  qiiei  Bcritlori  cosi  della  Citt^  come  del  Terri- 
torio  di  Vicenza  che  pervennero  fino  ora  a notizia,'  1772 
fthis  work  is  incomplete,  and  roaches  down  only  to  a.d. 
1400);  Maraschini,  ' 8aggio  Geologico  sulle  Formazioni 
deile  Hocce  del  Vioentino,’  1824  ; Malacamo,  ‘ Lettera  in- 
tornoalciine  Scoperte  Mincralogiche  fatte  dai  Conte  Mar- 
zari-Pencati  nei  Colli  del  Vicentino.*  in  the  twelfth  vo- 
lume of  the  * Bibliotcea  Italiana.'  1818. 

VTCI,  ANDRE' A,  architect  to  the  grand-duke  of  Tus- 
cany, was  bom  at  Arcevia  in  the  Marca  d'Ancona.  17-H. 
Having  gone  through  the  usual  course  of  education  at 
Perugia,  he  was  sent  to  Rome  to  study  painting  and  archi- 
tecture. the  first  under  Stefano  Pozzi.  the  other  under 
Carlo  Murena ; and  it  was  the  second  of  these  tivo  arts 
which  he  decided  upon  following  as  his  profetaion.  'l  hat 
he  gave  early  promise  of  more  than  ordinary  talent  appears 
from  the  circumstance  of  Vanvitelli  engaging  him  as  hui 
assistant  when  he  was  about,  it  is  said,  to  begin  the  palace 
of  Caaerta ; yet  the  last  part  of  this  statement  is  evidently 
incorrect,  tecause  at  that  time  Vici  could  not  have  been 
more  limn  eight  or  nine  years  old.  Tliat  he  was  however 
for  some  time  with  Vanvitelli  is  certain,  for  he  was  com- 
missioned by  him  to  attend  to  matters  of  bus-iness  connected 
with  the  Mbta  di  Pontar.o;  in  consequence  of  which  h« 
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beetme  known  at  Rome  as  a skilful  onmnecr.  In  17M 
the  court  of  TuK-anv  apixtinted  him  hydraulic  architect 
and  enirineer  for  the  Val  ai  Chiana,  and  in  1787  he  was  em- 
ployed in  a similar  capacity  by  the  papal  p^ovemmcnl  in 
the  woik  of  draininc  (ne  Pontine  marshes,  and  preventing 
the  inundations  of  the  Teppia.  At  a later  jKTiod  (1810) 
he  erected  the  murdglione  or  embankment  at  Tivoli,  to 
support  the  left  bank  of  the  Ante.  Of  his  architectural 
works,  thoui?h  they  w'ere  neither  incons^idenible  nor  few  in 
number,  the  names  alone  are  recorded,  and  those  have  no 
dates  attached  to  them.  Yet  one  of  them  at  least  would 
seem  to  deserve  some  little  notice,  for  it  is  spoken  of  as 
‘ la  Biiperba  t.'altedrale  di  Caraarino.'  The  others  which 
are  cmimemted  as  by  him.  arc — the  church  and  monas- 
tery ‘ Delie  bale!<.iani‘.'  at  Offacna  : the  seminar)'  at  Osimo  ; 
the  villa  and  casini  at  Monte  Gallo,  the  Palazzo  Lepri  at 
llevaifita : the  church  of  S.  Francesco  at  Koliimo  ; and  the  i 
Cappella  Gozzoli  at  Temi.  Vici  died  September  10,  1817. 

(Tipaldo,  def^li  Ilaiiam  /a«4/ri.) 

VI'CIA.  [ViciEJC ; Tares.] 

Vl'Cii'l-di,  a tribe  of  plants  belon^ng  to  the  natural 
order  liCguminosie,  and  agreeing  with  the  genus  Vicia  in 
their  most  prominent  characters.  They  possess  a papi- 
lionaceous corolla,  ditflelplious  stamens,  continuous  le- 
gumes, thick  farinaceous  cotyledons  not  changing  in  ger- 
mination. and  a radicle  curved  inwards,  'fhe  leaves  arc 
nuwtly  abruptly  pinnate,  with  the  common  ]>ctiolc  ending 
in  a Grille  or  tendril  instead  of  a leaflet.  The  most  im- 
loitant  genera  belonging  to  this  tribe  arc  Vicia,  Kaba, 
hstim,  Er\um,  Lalliyms,  Orobua,  and  Cicer. 

The  species  of  the  genus  Vicia  arc  usually  climbing 
herbs  with  abniplly  pinnate  leaves,  with  many  pairs  of 
leaflets,  the  common  petiole  terminating  in  a tcmlril  at 
the  spex,  which  is  mostly  branched.  Tlie  stipules  arc  semi- 
sagiMatc  in  form,  and  the  peduncles  axillar)',  one  or  many 
flowered.  Tlic  calyx  is  tubular,  5-clell  or  5-loothed,  the 
two  upper  teeth  shortest;  the  corolla  pa]>ilionaccous ; the 
stamens  diadelphous;  the  style  filiform,  being  at  right 
angles  with  the  ovary,  villous  on  the  upper  side,  and  on 
the  under  side  beneath  the  apex;  the  leTOme  1 -celled, 
many-seeded,  oblong ; the  seeds  with  a wera!  oval  or 
linear  hilum.  The  sj)ccii*s  of  this  genus  are  very  numer- 
ous. Don,  in  Millers  ‘ Dictionaiy,’ describes  aGove  lOO. 
.Some  of  the  many-flowered  species  arc  handsome  plants 
and  worthy  of  cultivation.  ^lany  of  the  apecies  are 
much  in  use  as  green  crops  for  feeding  cattle,  sheep,  &c. 
An  account  of  their  uses  and  cultivation  for  this  purpose 
is  given  under  Tares.  We  shall  here  give  a description 
ui  the  species  which  are  most  frequently  cultivated,  and  of 
other  forms  characteristic  of  this  extensive  group  of  plants. 

y.  Kattra,  Common  Vetch,  or  Tare,  has  leaves  with  ten- 
drils; the  leaflets 6-10,  olxrvate,  mucronate;  flowers  usually 
twin,  si-ssile,  calyx  cylindrical ; a style  bearded  at(hea}>cx: 
compressed  oblong,  somewhat  torulose.  reliculaleil  erect 
legumes  with  smooth  globose  seeds.  Tliis  plant  is  a native 
thnmghout  Europe,  and  its  extensive  cultivation  diffuses 
it  more  abundantly.  It  is  also  found  in  North  America, 
about  Fort  Vancouver.  This  plant  wild  is  about  a foot 
high,  and  has  large  purple  and  blue  or  rt»d  flowers.  The 
form  of  its  leaves,  the  size  of  its  stem,  and  the  colour  and 
size  of  the  seeds  vary  very  much,  especially  in  cultivated 
specimens.  Some  species  of  Vicia  have  been  described 
which  arc  probably  only  varieties  of  tliis.  Tlie  green  plant 
is  mostlv  used  for  feeding  animals,  but  pigeons  and  poultry 
are  Ibiio  of  the  seeds,  and  in  Germany  they  are  given  to 
horhcs,  cows,  sheep,  and  swine. 

biennis,  Ihennial  Vetch,  has  about  12  lanceolate 
glabrous  leaflets,  furrowed  petioles,  and  many-flowered 
peduncles  hardly  longer  than  the  leaves.  11118  plant  is  a 
native  of  Siberia,  and  is  very  hardy,  continuing  green 
through  the  winter,  and  furnishing  an  early  fotldcr. 

/' . C'rwmi,  Turtwl  Vetch,  has  many-flowered  peduncles 
longer  than  the  leaves,  flowers  imbricate,  crowded,  of  a 
flue  purple  colour,  and  nearly  entire  scmi-sagiltate  stipules. 
It  is  a native  of  Europe,  and  is  common  in  Great  Britain  in 
bushy  places. 

V.  jiitf/nrnvt,  Pea-like  Vetch,  is  a quite  smooth  plant 
with  3-4  pairs  of  ovate  leaflets ; ovate,  scmi-sagitlntc 
toothed  stipules,  with  many-flowered  peduncles;  and  oblong  | 
reticulately  veined  legumes.  It  is  a native  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  in  woods,  and  is  cultivated  on  account  of  its 
Seeds. 

V»  fepiurtty  Rush  Vetch,  has  flowers  mostly  in  fours, 


somewhat  stalked,  upright  glabrous  legumes,  OMtte  obtuse 
leaflets.  It  is  a native  of  Europe,  and  is  common  in  Great 
Britain  in  woods  and  shady  places.  It  shoots  early  in  the 
spring,  and  would  answer  for  feeding  cattle ; but  an  objec- 
tion to  its  cultivation  exists,  as  its  seeds  are  liable  to  the 
attacks  of  the  larvic  of  a species  of  Attelnbus.  It  has  been 
recommended  to  be  sown  among  clover  for  mowing. 

/’.  syli-aiira,  the  Wood  Vetch,  has  many-flowered 
peduncles  longer  than  the  leaves,  eiliptico-oblong  mucro- 
nate leaflets,  and  lunate  stipules  deeply  toothed  at  their 
base.  It  is  a native  of  Europe  in  mountain-wood.s  and  is 
abundant  in  the  north  of  England  and  Scotland.  It  has 
numerous  large  white  flowera  streaked  with  bluish  veins, 
and  is  the  handsomest  of  the  British  species.  Its  stems  are 
from  3 to  6 feel  high,  climbing  by  means  of  iU  branching 
tendrils.  It  has  been  recomme^ed  as  a valuable  plant 
for  fodder. 

/irirtj,  Rough-poddetl  Yellow  Vetch,  has  senile  suli- 
taiy  flowers,  the  standard  glabrous,  the  legumes  refleved, 
liairy,  the  steins  diffuse,  the  stipules  coloured.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  south  of  Europe.  In  Great  Britain  it  is  occa- 
sionally found  on  stony  ground,  eanecially  near  the  sea. 
Its  stems  are  from  6 to  12  inches  high,  and  it  has  lung 
yellow  flowers. 

V.  Bilhynica,  Hough-podded  Purple  Vetch,  has  stalked 
mostly  solitary  flowers, ; with  rough  upright  legumes; 
petioles  with  two  pairs  of  lanceolate  leaflets,  and  toothed 
stipules.  It  is  a native  of  the  south  of  Europe.  It  occurs 
occasionally  in  Great  Hntain,  in  gravelly  soils,  more  espe- 
cially near  the  sea.  It  is  a prostrate  plant  with  purple  and 
white  flowers. 

The  species  of  Vicia  are  easily  cultivated,  and  will  gi  aw 
in  any  common  soil.  [Tares.] 

The  genus  Fuba  difleni  from  Vicia  in  the  great  size  of 
the  legume,  which  is  coriaceous,  and  rather  tumid,  and  in 
the  seeds  being  oblong,  and  in  the  hilum  being  terminal. 
The  only  species  of  this  genus  is  the  Faba  ruTgarit,  for- 
merly t‘icta  Faba,  tlie  Garden-Bean  and  Horse-Bean. 
This  plant,  which  is  now  so  extensively  cultivated  for  the 
sake  of  its  seeds,  both  for  the  fooil  of  man  and  beast,  is 
said  to  be  found  wnld  in  Kg)pt.  [Brans.] 

Tlie  genus  Pisum  has  a calyx  with  foliaceous  segments, 
the  two  upper  ones  being  shortest ; the  vexillum  ample, 
reflexed  ; the  style  compressed,  carinated,  villous  aliove  ; 
the  legume  oblong,  rather  compressed,  but  not  winged; 
the  seeds  globose,  numerous,  with  a roundish  hilum.  The 
P.  Mtinim  ha.A  two  or  many-flowered  pi'duncles,  with 
red  or  white  flowers,  and  is  the  common  pea  of  our  flelds 
and  gardens.  The  P.  arvente  Imw  1-flowered  peduncles 
and  always  red  flowers,  and  yields  the  grey  peas  of  the 
flelds.  [l*EAs.] 

P.  mnritinnrm,  the  Sea  Pea,  has  an  angled  stem,  the 
{Xtiole  flattened  on  the  upper  side  ; the  stipules  broad,  sub- 
sagittntc  ; the  peduncles  many-flowered,  shorter  than  the 
leaves.  This  plant  is  a native  of  Prance,  Di'nmark,  and 
other  parts  of  Europe,  and  also  of  Kamlchatka.  In  Great 
Britain  it  is  found  on  the  pebbly  beach  of  Idncoliishiir, 
Sussex,  Kent,  and  SiitTolk.  It  is  said  to  have  been  first 
observeil  in  Great  Britain,  at  Orford  in  Suffolk,  in  the 
year,1555,  when  during  a great  scarcity  of  food  the  iH>or 
people  of  that  district  were  almost  entirely  supported  for 
some  time  by  its  seeds.  There  is  a tradition  that  it  sprung 
up  alter  the  wreck  of  a vessel  loaded  with  peas  on  the 
coast,  but  this  could  not  be  the  case,  as  the  sea  pea  is  a 
very  different  species  from  any  other.  The  seeds  are  liitter, 
and  cattle  are  fond  of  the  h^.  There  arc  three  or  four 
other  species  of  pea,  aflbrding  edible  seeds,  but  not  so 
valuable  as  the  first. 

The  genus  P'rrum  is  known  by  a £>-dcf\  calyx,  with 
linear  acute  segments,  about  equal  in  length  to  the 
corolla;  glabrous  stigma ; an  oblong  2-1  seeded  legume. 
Most  of  the  species  of  this  genu-s  arc  weeds,  two  of  w hich, 
the  K.  htrsutum  and  F,  tetrvtpcrmum,  are  found  in  Great 
Britain.  The  former  is  called  line-tare,  and  is  a great 
j>e»t  in  corn-fields. 

K Lens,  is  the  plant  which  produces  the  lentil.  U has 
branched  stems  ; oblong  nearly  glabrous  leaflets,  usually 
8 in  number  ; the  stipules  lanceolate  and  ciliated  ; the  i>c- 
duncles  2-3  flowered,  about  equal  in  length  to  the  leaves; 
the  legumes  sliort,  broad,  finely  reticulated  ; seeds  2.  com- 
pressed. It  is  a native  of  corn-fields  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  I^r'ntilsnrc  not  much  eaten  in  this  cuunlr}',  but 
they  are  consumed  iu  considerable  quantities  in  France, 
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Gens&ny,  and  Italv.  The  lentil  is  one  of  the  oldest  Icf^- 
minous  plants  Mseti  as  food  of  which  we  have  any  record. 
Ever  since  the  time  of  Esau  they  have  been  oaten  in  the 
East.  In  and  Syria  they  arc  parched  in  a fiying- 

pnn  and  sold  in  the  shops,  and  considered  by  the  natives 
as  the  beat  food  for  those  who  are  on  loni^ourneys.  The 
lentil  is  still  cultivated  in  this  countr)*.  There  are  three 
varieties  known  in  France  and  Germany  : the  small  brown, 
which  is  the  lightest  flavoured  and  the  best  for  haricots 
and  soups;  the  yellowish,  which  is  a little  larger  and  the 
next  best ; and  the  lentil  of  IVovencc,  which  is  almost  as 
large  as  a pea,  with  luxuriant  straw,  and  it  might  be  cul- 
tivated as  food  for  cattle. 

In  its  cultivation  the  lentil  requires  a dry  warm  soil : it 
should  l>c  sown  later  than  the  pea,  at  tlie  rate  of  a bushel 
or  one  and  a half  bushel  to  the  acre ; it  ripens  earlier 
than  the  pea,  and  requires  the  same  treatment  and 
harvesting.  The  produce  of  the  lentil  in  grain  is  about  a 
fourth  lefts  than  that  of  the  tare,  and  the  straw  U not  more 
than  a third  as  much.  Tlie  straw  is  however  considered 
very  nourishing,  and  is  u.sed  for  feeding  calves  and  lambs. 
I/enlUs,  like  all  other  leguminous  fruits,  contain  a large 
quantity  of  nilrogenized  raattcra.  Kinhofl*  found  that  3H-IU 
part.s  of  lentils  contained  parts  of  starch  and  143.T  of 
a matter  analogotis  to  anitual  matter.  In  a late  analysis 
marie  by  Dr.  Playfair,  for  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society, 
he  found  that  100  parts  of  lentils  contained  3.T  parts  of 
albumen  or  gluten  and  48  parts  of  starch,  &c ; whilst 
the  same  quantity  of  peas  contained  29  parts  of  albumen, 
and  of  beans  31  parts.  If  the  theory  of  nutrition  pro- 
pounded by  Professor  Liebig  in  his  late  work  on  Anim.al 
Chemislrv  be  correct,  then  lentils  constitute  one  of  the 
most  highly  nutritious  foods  in  nature. 

The  genus  Lutht/riu  is  known  by  possessing  a cam- 
pamilate  5-cleft  calyx,  the  2 upper  being  shortest ; a 
papilionaceous  corolla;  diadelplious  stamens;  a style 
dilated  at  the  apex,  villous  or  pubescent  in  front ; the 
legumes  oblong,  and  seeds  globose.  The  species  of 
Lalhmis  described  are  above  GO  in  number.  They  arc 
Usually  climbing  herbs  with  semi-sagittate  stipules;  the 
petioles  terminating  in  branched  tendrils,  and  furnislied 
with  1 to  3 pairs  ofleaflets. 

Chickling  Vetch,  is  a smoothish  plant  with 
winged  stems ; linear  oblong  leaflets  ; ovate,  ciliated,  trifid 
tendrils;  semi-sagittal  stipules  ; 1-flowercd  peduncles;  fo- 
liaccous,  lanceolate,  calycinc  segments,  three  times  the 
length  of  the  tube  ; and  ovate,  broad,  irregularly  reticulated 
legumes  winged  on  the  back.  This  plant  is  a native  of 
Spain,  France,  and  Italy.  The  aceds  wc  used  commonly 
in  Sw  itzerland  as  a purgative  for  horses,  under  the  name  of 
G>«e.  In  several  parts  of  the  Continent  a light  white  | 
plra-nant  bread  is  made  from  the  flour  of  this  pulse.  Tlie  | 
long -continued  use  of  it  however  produces  injurious  efTccls  ' 
on  the  constitution,  and  in  consequence  in  several  Gcr-  ! 
man  states  it  has  been  forbidden  to  be  eaten  by  law.  Tlie 
effects  produced  aOer  long  eating  are  stiffness  and  rigidity 
of  the  lirahs,  chiefly  confined  to  tlie  muscles.  It  comeson  i 
frequently  without  any  warning,  and  is  attended  with  no  ' 
pain.  All  kinds  of  remedies  have  been  tried  for  its  relief 
where  it  has  occurred,  but  no  course  of  treatment  seems  to  i 
have  been  succps.sful.  It  does  not  appear  to  hasten  death  ! 
or  bring  on  other  diseases.  Swine  fattened  on  the  seeds  ; 
lose  the  U.SC  of  their  limbs,  and  a horse  fed  on  the  dried  I 
plant  for  some  months  became  perfectly  incapable  of 
using  its  legs.  In  some  districts  nowever  cattle,  sheep, 
geese,  &c.  appear  to  feed  on  the  plant  and  seeds  witfi  im- 
punity, M>  as  to  lead  to  the  supposition  that  the  soil  has 
something  to  do  with  the  development  of  some  injurious 
principle  in  the  Lathynis.  Mixed  with  half  or  two-thirds 
the  quantity  of  whcft-flour,  it  makes  a bread  that  docs  not 
appear  to  act  at  all  injuriously.  This  is  done  at  the  p re- 
sent day  in  Italy,  although  the  government  there  hasocea- 
siunally  warned  the  peasantry  against  its  use.  There  is  a 
Lathynis  that  grows  in  Barbary,  which  produces  similar 
cffi'cts,  and  it  st^eins  to  be  a variety  of  this  species.  ; 

/>.  Broad-leaved  Evc,riasting  Pea,  has  many-  : 

flowered  peduncles,  a winged  .stem,  and  tendrils  with  2 j 
ovato-elliptical  mucronated  leaflets.  Tins  plant  is  a native  ' 
of  Europe  in  woods ; it  is  also  found  in  Great  Britain.  It 
is  one  of  the  hand.somest  plants  of  the  genus,  and  is  a 
great  favourite  in  our  cottage  gardens;  its  stems  climb  j 
sometimes  to  a great  height,  and  it  is  well  adapted  for 
arbours,  shrubbenes,  and  trellis-work.  Bees  are  very  fond  , 


of  the  flowers,  and  it  may  be  mwn  with  advantage  where 
they  are  kept.  The  seeds  of  this  plant  are  large,  and 
might  be  used  as  food  probably  for  animals. 

L.  tub^roxu4.  Tuberous  Everlasting  Pea,  has  4-sided 
stems;  :t-6-ftowcred  peduncles  twice  or  three  times  the 
length  of  the  leaves;  the  calyx  veinless,  the  style  arched, 
the  legumes  compressed ; 2 leaflets  mucronatc.  It  is  a 
native  of  Europe,  out  not  wild  in  Groat  Britain.  It  lias  a 
creeping  root,  which  puts  forth  irregular  brown  tubers.  In 
Holland  the  plant  is  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  tubem, 
where  they  are  highly  esteemed  as  an  article  of  diet. 
Gerarde  calls  them  Pea-s-earth-nuts. 

A,  odoratus,  the  Sweet  Pea,  is  a hairy  plant  with  winged 
8tcm.s,  ovate  inucronate  leaflets.  2-3  lowered  pedunclen 
much  longer  than  the  leaves,  tililong  linear  legumes,  and 
roundish  seeds.  TTiis  plant  is  a native  of  Sicily,  and  has 
I long  been  a favourite  in  our  gardens  on  account  of  its 
i sweet-scented  flowers.  Several  varieties  depending  on  the 
I different  colours  of  their  flowers  are  known  to  gardeners 
by  the  name  of  the  White  Sweet  Pea,  the  old  Painted 
Ijuly  Pea.  the  new  Painted  I.ady  Sweet  Pea,  &c.  The 
sweet-pea  may  be  grown  in  the  gimlen  in  flower-borders 
or  in  jwts.  An  immense  quantity  arc  annually  raised  in 
London  for  the  latter  purpose,  where  they  are  great 
favourites  for  ornamenting  cnambers,  windows,  haJIa,  &e. 
When  wanted  for  spring  flowers  the  seeds  hhould  be 
sown  in  pots  in  the  autumn,  and  secured  from  the  cold 
weather  by  being  placed  in  hotbed-frames.  Tlu’y  may  be 
continued  in  flower  during  tlie  whole  summer  by  sowing 
them  frequently  during  the  spring.  When  in  pots  they 
require  frequent  watering. 

L.  Ttrigihmujt^  L.  articulatut^  and  Z.  annuux  are  fre- 
quently sown  in  gardens  as  bonier  annuals:  they  form  a 
variety,  but  have  no  scent  in  their  flowers,  nor  are  they  so 
handsome  as  the  Sweet  Pea.  All  the  species  are  more  or 
less  desen'ing  of  cultivation  in  the  garden  on  account  of 
their  climbing  habits  and  handsome  flowers.  Tliey  should 
always  he  supported  by  branches  or  other  devices  stuck 
round  them  to  enable  them  to  climb.  They  will  all  grow 
in  any  common  soil,  and  may  be  propagated  by  seeds,  or 
the  jKjrennial  kinds  by  dividing  the  roots. 

Tlie  genus  Orobun  has  a style  linear,  cylindrical,  and 
downy  aliove ; the  calyx  is  ohtuse  at  the  base,  its  upper 
segments  being  deepest  and  shortest. 

O.  iubfrosut,  the  Tuberous  Bitter  Vetch,  is  a smooth 
plant  with  winged  stem  ; leaves  with  2-3  pair  of  elliptico- 
Janccolatc,  mucronatc,  dotted  leaflets;  the  peduncles  few- 
flowered,  hardly  exceeding  the  length  of  the  leaves;  the 
teeth  of  the  calyx  unequal,  ovate,  bluntish,  sliortcr  than 
the  tube  ; the  Icgi'imes  terete  and  obsolctcly  reticulated ; the 
style  joined  ; and  the  see(U  globose.  Thin  plant  is  a native 
throughout  Europe,  and  U abundant  in  Great  Britain.  It 
has  creeping  roots,  which  swell  out  into  tubers  at  irregular 
intervals.  TTie  tubers  are  highly  esteemed  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  where  they  are  called  CurmfUie ; the 
inhabitants  dry  them  and  chew  them,  in  order  to  give  a 
belter  relish  to  their  whiskey  ; and  they  arc  also  suppt»sed 
to  be  good  against  diseases  of  the  lungs  ^nd  to  prevent 
hunger  and  thirst  in  those  who  chew  them.  In  Breadal- 
bane  and  Ross-shirc  they  bruise  and  steep  them,  and  distil 
an  agreeable  fermented  liquor.  The  tubers  have  a sweet 
taste,  something  like  liquorice,  and  when  boiled  are  not 
unpleasant.  TTiey  have  been  used  as  food  in  times  of 
scarcity.  In  Holland  and  Belgium  they  are  roasted  and 
eaten  m the  same  manner  as  chestnuts.  In  England  this 
plant  is  also  known  by  the  names  of  Wood-pea  arid  Ileath- 
jmi,  and  in  Scotland  Kuajyjtertx. 

O.  lnteu».  Yellow  Bitter  Vetch,  is  a smooth  plant  with 
simple  angular  stems,  3-5  pairs  of  leaflets,  roundish  somi- 
sagittnte  stipules,  elongated  many-flowcrcd  peduncles, 
equal  in  length  to  the  leaves ; the  legumes  compressed, 
the  seeds  globose.  This  plant  is  a native  of  the  Alps  of 
Ssvitzcrland,  France.  Italy,  and  Siberia.  It  has  hand>.ome 
orange  and  yellow  flowers,  and  Haller  has  expressed  his 
opinion  that  it  is  the  handsomest  of  all  the  plants  with 
papilionaceous  flowers. 

0,  Black  Bitter  Vetch,  has  pinnate  leaves  with 

from  3-6  ovate  or  elliptical  leaflets;  linear,  lanceolalc, 
acute  stipules ; with  an  angular,  cit'Ct,  and  branched  stem. 
It  is  a native  of  subalpirte  districts  in  Europe.  It  is  found 
iu  Forfarshire  and  Inverness-shire  in  Scotland.  Tie 
flowers  are  purple,  and  the  plant  turns  quite  black  on 
drjing. 
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There  are  ahwit  forty  other  described  species  of  Orobus. 
Thfv  are  all  of  Ihera  ele^nt-fiowerin?  plants,  and  beine: 
Itardv.  may  be  cviltivatwl  on  the  open  flower-bnrder.  'Ftiey 
require  a' light  soil,  and  are  best  propagated  by  seeds. 
wTutc  (he  V>ro6««  tuber<hru4  is  cultivated  for  eating,  it 
should  be  grown  in  a bt‘d  or  border  of  light  rich  soil, 

fiavcd  at  the  depth  of  twenty  inches,  to  prevent  their  roots 
rom  running  down.  Tl»e  tubers  should  be  planted  in  this 
bed.  and  pincerl  about  fi  inches  apart,  and  3 inches  Wlovr 
the  surface,  'liie  second  year  atler  planting  some  will  be 
fit  to  gather,  and  by  taking  only  the  largest  the  bed  will 
continue  productive  lor  several  years  requiring  however 
the  addition  of  fresh  conipttst  every  year. 

Although  the  name  Orubun  has  been  given  to  this  genus 
of  plants,  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  the  OroAt/#  (5poPoc) 
of  the  antients,  yet  as  the  antient  plant  was  used  for  fat- 
tening cattle,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  our  present 
species  of  Orobus  are  adapted  for  that  purj>o»e,  there  is 
great  reason  to  doubt  their  identity.  j 

For  the  characters  and  properties  of  the  genus  Cicer,  sec  ! 
Cjcer. 

f Loudon's  Ctjrlopfrdia  of  Ptant$;  Don,  Miller's  Dic- 
iinnary;  llooker’s  Rrtttxk  Fiora ; Burnett's  OuUiufs  of 
Botany ; Playfair's  * lectures,'  in  Ganl^ner'i  Chronicle^ 
December,  1S42,) 

VICO,  GIOVANNI  BATTISTA,  one  of  the  most 
acute  thinkers  of  the  first  half  of  the  last  century,  was  liom 
in  16tW.  at  Naples,  wliere  his  father  was  a bookseller  in 
rather  limited  circumstances.  Respecting  his  early  youth 
nothing  is  known  except  that  at  the  age  of  seven  he  frac- 
tured bis  skull  by  a f^l,  wbicli  caused  him  ^eat  sufi'er* 
ings,  and  which,  as  he  himself  savs,  produced  in  after-life 
an  inclination  to  melancholy.  His  education  was  nomi- 
nally conducted  by  the  Jesuits,  but  as  he  was  not  of  a dis- 
postlioii  to  yield  to  the  influence  or  follow  the  rules  of 
otlicrs,  he  worked  out  his  own  education  for  him-self.  He 
devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  study  of  piulosophy,  lan- 
guages, and  jurispnulence,  and  in  the  last  of  these 
branches  his  proficiency  was  such  that  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen he  sueeessfully  detended  an  action  which  bad  been 
brought  against  his  lather.  But  Vico  was  neither  ineJined. 
nor  had  he  sufficient  strength  to  follow  the  profession  of  a 
lawyer,  and  as  he  bad  not  the  means  of  living  in  inde- 
pendence, the  offer  which  was  made  him  to  instruct  the 
nephew  of  Rocco.  bishop  of  Ischia,  in  jurisprudence, 
was  gladly  accepted.  In  this  quiet  and  retired  position, 
in  w hich  nc  remained  for  nine  veaiw,  he  gradually  reeo- 
vereil  his  stren^h,  and  devoteS  all  his  leisure  to  the 
study  of  canon  law,  theology,  and  the  antients ; and  it 
was  here  that  he  conceived  the  plan  of  hw  great  work, 
of  which  wc  shall  speak  iirescntly.  His  ta-»tc  grew  more 
and  more  severe : the  lileniture  of  his  own  time  lost 
all  atlraction.s  for  him.  Among  the  write™  of  his  own 
countiy  were  chiefly  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  ami  Dante, 
in  whose  works  he  sought  and  found  instniction : and 
among  the  antient*  Plato  and  Cicero,  though  the  mtter 
chiefly  on  account  of  his  stylo,  which  he  himself  took 
great  pains  to  imitate.  .Soon  after  his  return  to  Naples  he 
married.  His  mind  had  hitherto  been  wnipped  up  in  the 
antients  and  in  the  development  of  his  own  iih-jis  ; and  the 
seivile  adherence  of  the  philosophers  of  the  time  to  the 
system  of  Des  Cartes,  tocelher  with  the  then  prevailing 
ta^to  in  poetrj',  confirmed  him  still  more  in  hia  partiality 
for  the  antients.  Vico  hiul  now.  as  before,  to  work  lus 
own  way,  and  in  order  to  he  free  from  all  hiiw,  he  read 
the  antients  without  the  assistance  of  any  commentaries. 
Tile  French  language  he  diwlaincd  altogether,  and  so 
strong  was  his  desire  to  acqiiire  apure  T.atin  style,  that  for  a 
lime  no  even  abandoned  Greek  literature,  and  gave  him- 
self up  entirely  to  reading  the  best  lAtin  authors.  In 
lGil7  he  was  ap)M>inted  protessor  of  rhetoric  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Naples,  with  the  sc-anty  salary  of  K¥)  seudi  per 
anmmi.  In  order  to  maintain  himself  and  his  family  he 
iva*  obliged  to  give  private  losaons  in  I.atin.  Hut  he  now 
hod  an  opportunity  of  expressing  on  various  occa-Hions  in 
public  his  opinions  on  matters  of  the  highest  imjiorlance. 
He  cmleavoured  to  point  out  the  common  bond  of  all  the 
sciences,  and  how  superior  the  antients  had  been  in  not 
dividing  and  separating  the  sciences  from  one  another, 
l<ut  cultivating  all  in  common,  as  Aristotle  had  done; 
and  that  it  was  impossible  suuccsshilly  to  cultivate  onu 
without  knowing  the  rest.  By  his  public  orations  on 
such  subjects,  and  still  more  by  the  publication  of  some 


works  of  great  originality,  he  acquired  a high  repiitalion, 
and  when  the  chair  of  jurisprudence  in  the  univeraity  had 
become  vacant,  he  applied  for  it.  In  respect  of  know- 
ledge and  ability  none  could  enter  into  competition  with 
him ; but  ns  he  would  not  condescend  to  have  recourse  to 
the  means  which  were  usually  employed  by  candidates 
for  such  offices,  he  saw  little  prospect  of  gaining  his  ob- 
ject, and  withdrew  from  the  contest  The  disappointment 
caused  him  deep  ^cf;  hut  neither  this  nor  several  do- 
mestic afflictions  ny  which  he  was  visted  could  break 
down  his  spirit,  and  with  renewed  ardour  he  now  set 
about  completing  the  work  which  bail  for  many  years  oc- 
cupied all  his  thoughts.  This  work,  entitled ‘Wincipi  di 
una  Scienza  nuova  d'intomo  alia  Commune  Natura  deile 
Nazloni,’  appeared  at  Naples  in  I?''!.  A second  and  third 
edition  appeared  in  the  author's  lifetime,  and  the  seventh 
appeared  at  Naples  in  1817.  After  the  completion  of  this 
work  his  mind  was  at  rest ; and  had  his  OMiward  citcum- 
siances  been  more  faYonrable,  his  happiness  would  have 
been  perfect.  On  the  acceasion  of  the  house  of  the  Bour- 
bons to  the  throne  of  Naples  in  173f>.  better  day*  seemed 
to  dawn  upon  him,  for  he  was  appointed  historiographer 
to  the  king,  and  his  son.Gcnnaro  Vico,  obtaimd  the  pro- 
fessorship of  rhetoric.  But  his  mental  jwwers  were  bruken 
down,  both  by  intense  study  and  by  oomcstic  eares  and 
anxieties,  lie  fell  into  a state  of  insensibility,  which 
lasted  for  fourteen  months,  during  which  he  knew  neither 
his  friends  nor  his  children.  In  this  state  he  died,  on  the 
2l)th  of  Jamiarj*,  17-l-L 

The  ‘New  Siicnee'  (•  Principi  di  una 55cienza  Nuova’) 
is  the  principal  work  of  Vico ; but  although  throe  edi- 
tions appeared  in  his  lifetime,  it  seems  to  have  been  nearly 
forgotten  for  more  than  fitly  years  after  his  death.  This  is 
prowhly  owing  to  the  extraordinary  obscurity  of  the 
work,  which  was  increa-sed  by  the  additions  published  in 
the  third  edition  (probably*  by  Gennaro  Vicol  from  the 
i author's  .M.S.S.,  which  are  Vrequcntly  in.serted  in  places 
where  they  intermpt  and  destroy  the  argument.  But  not- 
I willistandmg  this  great  defect,  the  work  is  one  of  the 
I most  remarkable  phenomena  of  raotlorn  literature.  In 
England  the  work  seems  to  have  been  unknown,  until  a 
French  cxpoilion  of  Vico's  system,  by  Michelet,  attnictecl 
attention  to  it,  and  induced  a writer  m the  • Philological 
Museum' (ii.,  p.  626)  to  give  a sketch  of  his  life  ana  his 
philosophy  to  the  English  public.  The  ?pTat  truth  which 
n«  cndcaNount  to  cstahiish  in  this  *S<'ienza  Nuova'  is  that 
the  history  of  the  human  race  is  detennined  by  lawswliich 
are  ns  certain  in  their  operation  as  those  by  which  tlie 
material  world  is  governed.  He  sets  forth  these  laws  or 

{)rinciplc3  in  the  form  of  a series  of  broad  asnertiuna,  which 
le  enueavounitodcmonst  rate  and  explain.  Ho  sets  out  from 
the  conviction  tliat  as  the  idea  of  the  material  world  ex- 
isted in  the  Divine  intellect  previmi*  to  the  creation  of  the 
world,  so  there  must  also  havcexisteil  in  it  an  eternal  idea 
of  the  liistory  of  mankind;  and  this  idea  is  realized  and 
manifested  in  the  actual  events  of  history.  lie  emleavours 
to  prove  that  notwitlisfanding  nil  the  apparent  confuHioit 
ana  meoherenre  in  human  affairs,  that  eternal  idea  U never 
departed  from;  or,  in  other  words,  that  a Divine  pro- 
viJence  is  discernible  throughout  the  hi.story  of  mnukind. 
It  is  a philosophy  of  histoiy'  which  he  endeavours  to  esta- 
blish. After  having  laid  down  his  prineiples,  he  procewls  to 
divide  history'  into  great  cycles  or  periods,  to  show  the 
characteristic  features  of  eacn,  and  the  organic  progression 
and  transition  fooin  the  one  to  the  other.  He  accomplishes 
this  partly  by  ajipealing  to  the  facts  of  historv’,  and  paitly 
to  general  principles;  and  while  on  the  one  band  he  ob- 
tains results  whicii  aie  profound  and  true,  on  the  otlier 
hand  he  makes  assertions  which  are  visionary  and  fan- 
ciful. It  is  a remarkable  circumstance  that  Vico  has 
sl.ated  in  broail  outlines  things  which  F.  A.  Wolf  ami 
Niebuhr  afterwards  reache<l  liy  totally  different  processes 
i and  without  having  any  knowledge  of  the  views  of  Vico: 
Wolf,  in  regard  to  the  Homeric  poems;  and  Niebuhr,  in 
regard  to  llie  early  liistoiy  of  Rome.  It  betrays  a want  of 
j the  knowledge  of  (acts  to  .assert,  as  some  do,  that  MonU-s- 
I auicu,  or  Wolf,  or  Niebuhr  ailopted  the  views  of  Vico: 
i ttiey  could  not  adopt  wh.al  they  did  not  know.  Besides 
the  ‘Scienza  Nuova,'  Vico  wrote  sumc  other  works,  which 
bear  the  impress  of  his  original  genius: — 1,  *J)e  .Vnti- 
uiiissma  Italurum  Supieiitia,'  Naples  1710,  tnuisiattHi  iulu 
I Italian  by  Monti,  Milan,  1816,  2.  ‘Dc  uuo  Uuivenw 

Juris  Frincipio  ct  fine  uno,’  Naidcs,  1720,  4lo.  3,  A Life 
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of  himself,  which  is  pwfixwl  to  the  first  edition  of  his 
• New  Science,’  and  b reprinteii,  with  additions  by  himself 
and  his  son,  in  the  subsequent  editions  of  the  same  woric. 
A collection  of  all  his  works  was  edited  by  the  Mat^ub  tie 
Villa  Koea,  at  Naples,  in  1R18,  and  a second  edition  ap- 
peared in  1835.  A clear  and  able  exposition  of  the  • New 
Science’  has  been  inven  by  Miclielel,  ‘Principes  de  la 
Philhophie  ds  I Histoire,  traJuits  de  la“  Scienra  Nuova"  de 
O.  B.  Vico,’  Paris,  1827. 

VIGtPA,  a genus  of  plants  of  the  ntftvtral  family  of  Com- 
])0«it>e  and  subtribe  Innieae.  The  species  are  nalK’Cs  of 
and  found  in  most  parts  of  the  plains  of  India  : some  of 
them  extend  into  the  blands  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  V. 
Indica  b the  most  widely  diffused,  being  found  in  the 
northern  as  well  os  in  the  southern  parts,  and  to  the  west- 
want  near  Salsette  and  Belgaum.  plants  are  ann\»al, 
•erect , but  branched  ; leaves  alternate,  sagittate,  half  embrac- 
ing, lanceolate,  linear;  margins  veiy  entire  or  slightly 
toothed  ; branches  with  few  leaves,  terminated  by  a single 
head  of  flowers,  which  arc  yellow. 

V'ICQ-D’AZYR,  FELIX,  was  bom  at  Valognc  in  1748. 
Hb  father,  who  was  a physician  of  goorl  repute,  sent  him 
to  ntudy  philosophy  alt-’aen,  and  medicine  at  Paris.  He 
received  nis  licence  to  practise  in  1773.  and  directly  after 
lK*gan  to  deliver lecture.s  on  comparative  anatomy  dunng  the 
vacation  from  the  regular  courses  of  lectures  of 'the  faculty. 
In  consequence  however  of  some  disputcwHhthcauthorities 
of  the  faculty,  he  was  obliged  to  distrontinue  hb  course, 
though  already  he  had  become  a very  popular  teacher.  Upon 
this,  Antoine  Petit,  who  had  been  Vjcq-d’-Aj5>T*a  instmetor 
in  anatomy,  resigned  the  profesiMtn^hip  of  anatomy  at  the 
Jardindes  Plantes,  hoping  to  secure  the  appointment  of  his 
pupil  to  be  hi.s  successor.  In  this  however  he  wa.s  disap- 
pointed. Portal,  through  the  influence  of  Buffon,  was 
elected,  and  Vicq-d'Azyr  was  obliged  to  limit  himself  to 
the  delivering  of  lectures  in  his  own  house.  These  were 
well  attended,  but  the  greatest  assistance  to  his  advance- 
ment was  furnished  by  his  marriage  with  a niece  o/  Dau- 
benton,  who  fell  in  love  with  him  in  return  for  hb  polite- 
ness in  a.ssisting  her  when  she  once  fainted  in  the  street. 
Daubenton  fUmbhed  him  with  all  that  was  necessary  for 
the  prosecution  of  comparative  anatomy  and  natural  his- 
ton*.  in  which  he  was  actively  engaged,  and  the  results  of 
which  he  published  in  numerous  essap  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences. 

In  1774  Vicq-d’-Azyr  was  elected  a member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences ; 'and  in  1775.  through  the  influence 
of  Lassohne,  he  was  sent  to  investigate  and  endeavour  to 
exterminate  a murrain  which  was  raging  among  the  cattle 
in  the  South  of  France.  On  hb  return  he  formed  with  Le.s- 
Bonne  the  scheme  of  establishing  a society  for  carrying  on 
at  all  tiroes  similar  investigations  of  epidemics,  &c.,  by  cor- 
rospondence  with  provincial  physicians ; and  upon  their 
plan,  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine  was  founded  in  177C, 
and  Vicfj-d’AryT  was  chosen  pcrpelilal  secretary.  This 
engaged  nim  for  a time  in  an  angry  dispute  with  the  fa- 
culty of  medicine,  who  appear  to  have  done  their  best  to 
destroy  hb  reputation  ; but  his  activity,  and  the  general 
excellence  of  the  numerous  casays,  ^loges,  and  other  works 
which  he  was  constantly  publishing,  as  well  as  the  spirit 
find  care  with  which  the  society  was  managed,  obt.-uned 
for  him  a constantly  increa.sing  celebrity,  and  in  1788  he 
wras  chosen  to  succeed  Buffon  in  the  'French  Academy. 
His  oration  in  honour  of  his  predecessor  is  the  most  re- 
markable of  all  (and  they  were  very  numerous)  that  Vicq- 
d'Atyr  delivered  in  honour  of  men  of  science,  tn  1789  he 
$ucceede<l  Lassonne  as  ftrst  physician  to  the  queen  ; and  it 
b said  that  his  devotion  to  her  gave  him  reason  to  fear  the 
rage  of  the  revolutionary  party  so  much,  that,  through  con- 
tinual anxiety,  hb  health  began  to  fail.  To  avoid  suspi- 
cion he  took  part  with  the  followers  of  Robespierre,  and 
having  accompanied  the  citizens  of  hb  district  to  the  im- 
pious mockery  of  the  festival  of  the  Supreme  Being,  he 
returned  home  seriously  ill,  next  day  became  delirious,  and 
die<l  on  the  20th  of  June,  1794. 

Vicq-d'AzjT’s  works  are  very  numerous,  and  were  nearly 
all  published  together  by  Moreau  de  la  Snrthc,  with  the 
title  ‘(Euvres  de  Vicq  d'Azyr,’  Paris,  1803.  0 vols.  8vo., 
with  a quarto  volume  of  plates.  The  chief  of  them  are  as 
follows;  1,  • Obsetvations  tur  Iw  Moyens. . .potir  pr6- 
sen’er  les  Animaux  sains  de  la  Contagion,’  Bordeaux,  1774, 
12mo.  2,  ‘La  Medecine  des  BOtes  a cornes,’  Paris.  1781. 
2 vols.  8vo : this  waf  published  by  order  of  the  govern- 


ment, and  contains  the  substance  of  several  previous  works 
on  veterina^  medicine,  and  espeeialiv  on  epizootic  dis- 
eases. 3,  ‘ Tmil6  d’Anatomie  el  de  Physiologic,  avec  des 
planches  colorizes,’  Paris,  1786.  folio.  This,  had  he  been 
able  to  complete  it,  would  have  been  a truly  mngnilicent 
work.  Vicq-d’Azyr  proposed  to  illustrate  the  whole  of 
physiologj'  by  a series  of  plates  of  natural  size,  but  the 
work  did  not  go  beyond  this  first  port,  containing  the 
plates  of  the  brain,  which  are  executed  well,  though  they 
are  not  without  anatomical  errors.  His  other  principal 
writings  are  contained  in  easM's  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academicsof  Sciences  and  of  litledicine.  In  tlie  Memoirs 
of  the  former  academy  he  published,  in  1774,  the  first 
part  of  his  Memoirs  on  the  t-omparalive  Anatomy  of  Fish 
and  Birds,  and  on  the  Conversion  of  Muscle  into  Fat  during 
life  : in  1774  the  conclusion  of  these  Memoirs,  ami  another 
on  the  ‘ Structure  and  Phj’siologv  of  the  Extremities  of  Man 
and  Qundnipc<ls ; in  1776  a Memoir  on  the  Comparative 
Anatomy  of  the  Ear ; in  1779  one  On  the  Organ  of  the 
Voice;  in  17HI.  the  Anatomy  of  the  Mandril  and  some 
other  Apes;  in  1784,  Observations  on  the  Comparativo 
Anatomy  of  the  Clavicle.  All  these  contained  many  new 
and  important  facts:  but  they  do  not  prove  that  Vicq- 
d’Azjr  was  capable  of  working  out  the  great  general  tniths 
of  physiology.  In  the  Memoirs  of  tlie  Society  of  Medi- 
cine his  essays  are  also  ver}' numerous,  but  less  important 
than  those  in  comparative  anatomy  : in  these  also  are  pub- 
lished bis  numerous  Kluges  delivered  on  the  deaths  of 
members  of  the  Society,  all  of  which  are  well  written,  and 
some  are  even  eloijuent.  He  edited  the  two  volumes  of 
the  anatomical  portion  of  the  ‘ Encyelopftlie  M^thodique,’ 
to  which  he  contributed  several  articles ; and  he  also 
edited  the  first  volumes  of  the  medical  portion  of  the  same 
work,  in  which  there  are  also  several  articles  by  him,  in- 
cluding one  of  considerable  length  and  importance  with  the 
title  • Anatomic  Palhologiqne.’  Many  other  essays  were 
published  in  other  collections,  which  need  not  lie  enu- 
merated: the  last  which  he  wrote  were,  Observations  on 
the  flianges  of  the  Vitellus  during  Incubation,  and  a De- 
scription oft  he  Genital  Organs  of  the  Duck,  which  appomvd 
in  the  ‘ Bulletin  de  la  Society  Philomathirjue  ’ for  1793. 

{Eio^e  of  Vicq-fTAzyr^  read  at  the  Society  of  Medicine 
of  Pans.  1799 ; Deziemcris,  Dictionnaire  Hintorique  tie 
Mhdefine,  &c.> 

VICRAMADm’A.  [Hindustan,  xii., 

VK.’TOR  I.,  a native  of  Africa,  succe^ed  Eleutherius 
as  bishop  of  the  Christian  congregation  at  Rome,  about 
A.D.  185.  During  his  episcopacy  Theodotus  was  cxpcIliKl 
the  Christian  congregation  of  Rome,  for  asserting  the 
mere  humanity  of  Christ.  [Ebioxites.]  Victor  had 
a warm  controversy  with  the  churches  of  Asia,  and 
especially  with  Polycratcs,  bishop  of  Ephesus,  concerning 
the  proper  time  for  celebrating  the  Easter  festival, 
fEAsTER.]  Iremcus,  bishop  of  Lyon,  remonstrated  in  a 
fetter  to  Victor  upon  his  intolerance  upon  this  occasion. 
Victor  died  about  a.d.  197,  and  was  succeeded  by  Zephyii- 
mis.  Some  say  that  he  died  a martyr,  but  the  word 
martjT  was  oflen  used  by  the  early  Christian  writers  tc 
signify  a person  who  had  in  rmy  way  suffered  on  account 
ol‘  the  Ohri-stian  faith. 

VICTOR  II..  Gebhard,  bishop  of  Eichstadt,  and  a friend 
and  adviser  of  Henry  III.  of  Germany,  was  chosen  by  the 
clergy  of  Rome  to  succeed  Leo  IX.,  a.d.  1055.  The  monk 
Hildebrandus  fafterwartls  Gregory  VII.),  who  had  srtg- 
gosted  the  choice,  woe  sent  by  the  Romans  to  Germany, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  emperor's  assent  to  the 
election,  which  is  said  to  nave  been  given  with  some 
reluctance,  as  Hemy'  was  unwilling  to  part  with  his 
adviser.  Victor,  having  proceeded  to  Italy,  aasenibled  a 
Council  at  Florence,  in  which  several  abuses  in  the 
discipline  of  the  clergy  were  condemned,  and  the  ordi- 
nances against  alienating  the  properly  of  the  Church  were 
renewed.  Another  Council  was  held  in  the  same  year  at 
Tours,  at  which  Hildebrand  presided  as  legate.  BeVenger 
appeared  before  the  Council,  and  was  challenged  to  defend 
his  opinion  against  transubatantiation.  Bercnger  how- 
ever declined  doing  so,  and  he  professed  to  sulimil  to  the 
general  belief  of  the  Church  upon  the  matter  in  question. 
[Bekenoer.]  The  year  105,5  wa.s  a busy  year  for  councils  ; 
a Council  was  heli  at  Lyon  against  simony,  another  at 
Rouen,  to  enforce  continence  among  priests  ; and  another 
at  Narbnnne,  in  which  the  usurpers  ot  certain  possessions 
of  tlie  Church  were  excommumcated.  la  the  following 
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year,  1050,  Pope  Victor  went  to  Germany  at  the  deiare  of 
Henry  III.,  nml  was  ttiere  present  at  the  death  of  tiu* 
emperor,  which  look  place  in  that  year,  Victor  remained 
in  Germany  with  (he  dowager  empre«t  Agnes,  and  lier 
infant  son  Henry  IV.,  till  the  next  apriug,  K157,  when  he 
returned  to  Italy.  Pope  Victor  died  at  Florence  in  lire 
same  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  Stephen  IX. 

VIC7’UH  III.,  Desideriivft,  aW)Ot  of  Monte  Casino,  wag 
eU'Cted  by  tire  cardirrals  assembled  at  Salerno,  after  tire 
death  of  Gregory  V'll.,  in  compliance  with  the  wish  exprcs&cd 
by  that  po]>e  on  his  death-bed,  a.d.  1U85.  Desiderius 
however  declined  the  proffered  dijniity,  and  the  t'hurch 
remained  without  a pontiff  till  Faster  of  the  following 
year,  U>kG,  when  Deaideriua,  Iiaving  gone  to  Home,  was 
invested  with  the  papal  garments  t>y  the  asi^mblcd  cardi- 
nals, and  proclaimed  by  the  name  of  Victor  HI.  Uut  the 
pivfcet  of  the  emperor  Henry  IV.,  who  had  possession  of 
the  Capitol,  and  who  supported  the  antipope  Guibert,  who 
Imd  Im'cu  already  set  up  in  opposition  Gregor)-  VII., 
opposed  the  consecralidn  of  tne  new  pope.  After  four 
<la/H  Desiderius  left  Hume  and  returned  to  Monte  Casino, 
having  deposed  his  jxintifleal  robes  at  Terracina  and  re- 
nounced liis  dignity.  During  the  Lent  of  the  next  year, 
10R7,  a Council  was  held  at  Capua,  in  which  Desiderius 
was  prevailed  upon  to  resume  the  papal  office  for  the  good 
of  the  Church.  Tlie  new  jmpe  tlien  proceeded  lowaids 
Rome,  accomi>anieJ  by  the  cardinals  and  many  of  the 
Homan  nubility,  and  by  a body  of  troops  given  to  him  by 
the  prince  of  Capua,  and  by  Roger,  duke  of  Apulia.  On 
arriving  outside  of  Home,  they  defeated  the  troops  of  the 
antipope,  and  drove  him  away  from  the  Vatican.  On  the 
Sunday  after  the  Ascension,  Pope  Victor  was  solemnly 
crowned  in  St.  Peter’s  church,  after  which  he  returned  to  ! 
Monte  Casino,  as  the  city  of  Rome  was  still  occupied  by 
the  partisans  of  the  anlipope.  Soon  after  however  the 
Countess  Matilda  arrived  near  Home  from  Tuscany  with  a 
large  force,  and  invited  Pope  Victor  to  a conference,  which 
took  place  in  the  Vatican  in  the  beginning  of  June.  On 
St.  Ramabas'-day,  Uth  of  June,  the  pope  and  the  countess, 
having  forced  the  passage  of  the  Tiber,  entered  Home 
amiilst  the  acclamations  of  tlie  people. 

On  the  eve  of  St.  Peter's-day,  2Hth  of  July,  a messenger 
from  Henry  IV.  having  threatened  the  consuls  and  senators 
of  Rome  with  the  displeasure  of  the  emperor  if  they  conti- 
nued to  adhere  to  ^’ictor,  the  Homans  turned  against  the 

}K>po.  and  drove  him  and  his  friends  out  of  the  town. 
\>pe  V'ictor  however  retained  possession  of  the  Vatican, 
ami  celebrated  mass  on  the  next  day  in  St.  Peter's  church. 
A few  days  after.  Pope  Victor  thought  proper  to  abandon 
Home  altogether,  and  withdiew  to  Monte  Ca^dno,  and 
from  thence  to  Hcnevenlum,  where  he  held  a Council  in 
the  month  of  August,  in  which  he  anathematized  the  anti- 

f)ope  Guibert.  as  well  as  Hugo,  archbishop  of  Lyon,  who 
lad  declared  him.self  for  the  antipope,  and  had  written  a 
violent  letter  tothe  Countess  Maiilda,  in  which  he  strove  to 
blacken  the  cliaracter  of  Pope  Victor,  charging  him  with 
ambition,  cunning,  and  other  vices.  This  letter,  which  is 
inserted  in  Labbe's  ' Concilia,'  probably  gave  rise  to  the 
several  accusations  against  the  memory  of  Pope  Victor, 
which  arc  found  in  the  Chronicle  of  Augsburg  aiul  other 
compilations.  Whilst  the  Council  was  sitting.  Pope  Victor 
fell  dangerously  ill  of  (h-senteiy.  He  hastened  back  to 
his  favourite  residence  of  Monte  Casino,  where  he  died  on 
the  UUh  of  September,  HtH7.  after  liaving  recommended 
the  cardinals  who  were  about  him  to  choo:^  Otho,  bishop 
of  Ostia,  for  his  successor,  who  was  accordingly  elected  by 
(he  name  of  Urban  II.  (Muratori,  Atinali  it Italia,  and 
the  authorities  therein  <|uoted.) 

Pope  Victor  III.  is  lictlcr  known  in  the  history  of  learn- 
mg  as  Desiderius,  abbot  of  Monte  Casino.  In  his  convent 
he.  was  a great  collector  of  MSS.;  he  employed  amanu- 
enses to  cojpy  the  works  of  the  classics;  he  reslorwl  or 
rather  rebuilt  from  the  foundations  the  church  and  part  of 
the  convent  upon  a much  loj-ger  scale  tlian  that  of  tlie  I 
former  structure,  and  he  sent  to  Constantinople  for  skilful 
workmen  iu  mosaic  and  joineiy  to  assist  in  adorning  the 
church. 

;Pcregiinius.  Seriet  Abhatum  Cattiut'/mium  ; Tiraboschi, 
Storif*  tlelUi  iMteratura  Itahana.) 

VICTOR  IV.,  Antipo|>e.  Oetavian.  cardinal  of  St. 
Clement,  was  set  up  by  a small  faction  of  caixiinals,  sup- 
ported by  the  emperor  Frederic  I.,  in  opposition  to  Pope 
Alexander  III.,  a.c.  1100.  Thii  createa  a KhUm  in  the 


Church,  which  continued  even  after  the  death  of  the  anti- 
ope  Victor,  wliich  took  place  in  1104.  [FuauxatcK  1., 
Imperor.  I 

VICTOR,  AMADKUS.  (Sardinian  States.] 

VUTOli,  SEXTUS  AURELIUS.  [Aureuus  Victor.] 
VUrrO'RIA.  [VXNKZUKLA.] 

VICUGNA,  or  VICUGNA.  [Llama,  voI.  xiv.,  pp.  73, 
74.1 

VIDA,  MARCO  GIRO'LAMO,  born  at  Cremona  about 
the  year  1490,  studied  at  Padua  and  Bologna,  and  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  classical  studies,  and  especially  iu 
poetical  composition.  He  afterwards  entered  the 
order  of  the  regular  canons  of  the  Lateran.  He  went  to 
Rome  about  the  beginning  of  the  pontificate  of  l^o  X.,who 
hapfieuing  to  see  his  little  Latin  poem  on  chess,  'Scacehia 
luuus,’  and  another  entitled  ‘ Bombyx,'  or  the  Silkworm, 
look  him  into  favour,  and  urged  him  to  undertake  the  com- 
{KMitiou  of  a mure  important  and  regular  poem  on  the  life 
of  our  Saviour,  and  in  order  to  enable  him  to  apply  himself 
undihturbetl  to  hisiioetical studies, the  |>ope bestowed  upon 
him  the  priory  of  Silvestro  at  Frascati.  Vida  acconl- 
ingly  began  his  poem  entitled ‘Christiados,*  of  which  he 
resented  two  cantos  to  Ia:o  X.,  who  praised  them  great  ly. 
ut  the  poem  was  not  finished  for  many  years  after. 
Meantime  he  publislied,  iu  1527,  hU  didactic  poem  ‘ De 
Arte  Poetica,’  which  has  been  extolled  by  Scaligcr,  Bal- 
ieux,  and  other  critics,  as  being  his  best  work.  It  has  been 
translated  into  English,  and  has  been  praised  by  Dr. 
Jolinson,  and  by  Pope,  in  his  ‘Essay  on  Criticism.’ 
C’lemeut  Vlf.  appointed  Vida  Ajiostolic  Protonotary, 
and  in  1532  made  him  bishop  of  Alba  in  Piedmont. 
Ughelli,  in  his  ' Italia  Sacra,'  speaks  at  length  of  the  meri- 
torious conduct  of  Vida  during  the  thirty-four  years  that 
he  ailroinistered  the  see  of  Alba.  When  the  French  l>e- 
sieged  that  place  in  1.54-2,  the  bishop  assisterl  at  his  own 
expense  the  pour  inhabitants,  and  supported  the  spirit  of 
the  garrison  until  the  besiegers  were  obliged  to  raise  the 
siege.  V’ida  afterwaids  repaired  to  the  Council  of  Trent, 
where  he  became  intimate  with  the  cardinals  Pole,  Cer- 
vini,  and  Dal  Monte,  and  with  the  learned  Marcantonio 
Flaminio,  and  in  the  familiar  conversations  which  he  had 
with  them  he  conceived  the  plan  of  hU  dialogues  ‘ De  Dig- 
nitate  Reipublicm,’  which  he  aflerw-ards  published  and  de- 
dicate<l  to  Cardinal  Pole.  In  the  year  1549,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a dispute  about  precedence  between  the  towns  of 
I t'remona  and  Pavia,  the  citizens  of  the  former  iiitru-tted 
; their  townsmen  Vida  with  tlie  defence  of  their  claims, 
j which  were  to  be  laid  before  the  senate  of  Milan  for  itsde- 
I cision.  Vida  wrote  three  orations  : ‘ Cremonensium  Ac- 
(ionesTres  adversus  PapiensesinControvereiaPrincipatus.' 

, In  these  compositions  \ ida  gave  way  perhaps  too  much  to 
1 municipal  feelings,  and  indulged  in  invective  against  the 
' people  of  Pavia,  for  which  his  orations  were  called  Vida's 
‘ Verrina?,'  Giulio  Salenio,  on  behalf  of  Pavia,  replied  to 
Vida,  in  his  ‘ Pro  Ticiuensibus  adverms  Cremonenses  dc 
Jure  Posacssionis,'  w hich  however  were  not  printed,  a-s  the 
question  was  droppeil. 

Vida  died  at  AJba,  in  September,  15G6.  and  was  buried 
in  the  cathedral  of  that  town.  It  seems  that  he  died  poor. 
Besides  the  works  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  arlicle, 
j he  wrote  sacred  hymns  in  Latin,  and  other  minor  com|M>- 
‘ sitions  both  in  l.atin  and  Italian.  Vida  was  one  of  the 
I most  learned  scholars  and  most  elegant  Latin  w riters  of 
I the  10th  centuiy.  His  contenipomry  Sadoleto,  a compe- 
I tent  judge,  affirms  that  his  l.atin  vciae  approached  near  to 
! the  dignity  of  classical  poetrv'.  Hi.s  p«K>m  on  the  Life  of 
; Christ,  in  six  books,  is  a close  imitation  of  Virgil,  for 
I which  the  author  was  styled  ‘the  Christian  Virgil.*  Vida 
] wrote  also  a small  poem  on  the  challenge  and  fight  between 
; thirteen  Italians  and  the  same  number  of  Frenchmen  in 
Apulia,  in  Febniap’,  150^  in  which  the  Italians  remained 
' victorious.  Of  this  inedited  jK>em  a fragment  was  pub- 
lished at  Milan  in  181H;  ‘ Marci  Hieronymi  Vida?  \ III. 
Pugiluin  Ceitamen.'  There  is  an  account  of  this  same  oc- 
currence in  Italian  prose : * Istoria  del  ('ombaltimcnto  de’ 
tredici  Italian!  con  ^trettanti  Frances!,  fatto  in  Puglia  (ra 
Andria  e Quarati,*  by  a contomporaiy  and  a spectator  of 
the  fight,  which  has  furnished  Inc  subject  of  .Vzegllo's  his- 
torical novel.  ‘ Ettorc  Fiemmosca  o la  Disfida  di  Barletla.’ 
(Comiani, /5in-o/i  rfe//£»  Italiana ; Tiralhii,- 

chi,  i^oria  d^Ua  Jyelteiatura  Italiana;  Giraldi.  Da  Portia 
Auorum  Trmporum;  and  the  biogiaphy  of  Vida,  in  Uie 
edition  of  his  works  published  at  Oxford,  17'<22>) 
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\l'DKO,  MONTE.  [Moxtrviobo.] 

VrOUA  (ZooIo^Xa  genus  of  Krinoii.ltd.k. 

The  IMnce  of  Oanitio  and  Musignano,  in  his  accurate 
* Geographical  and  Comparative  list  of  the  Birds  of 
Europe  and  North  America,’  in  which  the  fruit  of  much 
labour  and  experience  is  closely  compn^ssed,  mokes  Ure 
(Inc  sixteenth  family  of  Dirds,  according  to 
the  Prince's  arrangement;  consist  of  the  following  sub- 
families:— 

а.  Fringillinae. 

Genera  :—Cahmospiz(iy  Bonap. ; Gut'raea^  Sw.  (Coceo- 
horwt,  Sw.)  ; Coecothruusiet,  Briss. ; Chlnro^izn,  Bonap. ; 
Petroniti,  Bonap. ; Pyrgita,  Cuv. ; FringiUot  Linn. ; 

urehm  ; S^rulhutty  Bonap.  (Boie,  piart) ; 
PasMiTfila,  Sw. ; Zonotrichia^  Sw. ; Ckomieste^,  Sw. ; 
Ktifjiiztu  Ilonnp.;  i'oturnicuhu,  Bonap.;  Ammfiflramux,' 
Sw. ; Passercuiut^  Bonap. ; Spizella,  Bonaj). ; Curduelh^ 
Briss.;  CA/^somiVm.  Boie  (ii'pinus,  Brehm'i;  Citrinella, 
Bonap.;  Serinu*.,  Hr.;  Linola^  Bonap.  {Cunnabina  ft 
Linnritit  Brchm) ; /‘>yMro*f)f‘srt,  Bonap.  (/iry/Aro/Aomr, 
Brehm);  Oirdinnlii^  Bonap.;  Ptpih,  Vieill. ; Sptzu, 
Bonap. 

A.  Tanagrinae. 

Genus : — Pyranga. 

c.  Emberizinm. 

Genera ; — Cynehramus,  Bonap.  (^Miliaria,  Drdim> ; Em- 
beriza^  Linn. ; Plctirophatiest  ^Ieycr. 

d.  Alaudinm. 

Genera;— CVrM/V««cfcr,  Sw. ; Ahudu,  Linn.;  Gnlfrida^ 
Boie ; PhiUrtnt04y  Brehm  {Ereom*jj>hiluty  Boie) ; Mtlano- 
coryph'i,  Boie. 

f.  Loxime. 

Genera: — Pyrrhula.  Briss.:  Corythus.  Cuv.;  Loxia, 
Briks. 

Tlie  Fringillidt^  belong  to  the  Pattfres.  the  second 
order  of  birds,  according  to  the  Prince,  and  are  imme> 
Uiatclv  preceded  by  the  Corvidtv : the  StaruMres  come 
directly  alter  the  FringiilitUp, 

Tliis  family,  in  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray's  arrangement,  stand.s  as 
the  fourth  of  the  tribe  Conirottrest  and  comprises  the 
following  subfamilies  and  genera:— 

1.  Ploceinie. 

Genera  :— 7>x/or,  Temm. ; Pyromftam,  Bonap. ; PhUf- 
tnirun.  Smith  ; /VoccttS,  Cuv, ; ? Gnniaph<pny  Bowd. ; i%co- 
biat,  Vieill. 

2.  CoccothrauslinfP. 

Genera : — f^rm/vpiza,  G.  R.  Gray  ; (7tirrfin«f/WCharl.\ 
Bonap. : CWomtMfpizu,  Bonap. ; Gtttraca,  Sw. ; PyreneJttei, 
Sw. ; Cnecothrmuiet  (Antiq.\  Briss.:  Munia,  Hodgs. ; 
UrfUFftizity  Gould;  ('nmarhyrhus^  Gotild ; Cuctornii, 
Gould ; f'erthideo,  Gould ; Firfwa  (Brias.) ; Coliu4’ 
jHvtzert  Riipp. 

3.  Tanagrinm. 

Gcncm  : — Emberizoidfn,  Temm. ; Pipr/o,  Vieill. ; Embrr- 
nagra,  I^ess. ; Arremons  Vieill. ; Ciumpity  Vieill. ; Pitulux, 
Cuv.:  Linn. ; &i//o/or,  Viedl. ; ^/»tnda/r>,  Jard. 

and  Selby:  Humphojuix,  Vieill.;  Lnmprotex,  Sw. ; Py- 
X’leill. ; ionio,  Vieill. ; Tarhyphomuf^  \"ie\]\. Ae- 
rmw/zi,  Vieill. ; Dtnagreilay  Sw. ; A’u//Ao«rVi,  Desm. ; Oi- 
loxpiza,  O.  R.  Gray ; Htf})han{tphorxui^  Strickl. ; Cypt- 
vagrfi,  Ih'ss. 

4.  Fringillinte. 

Genera  :—£j/rc/dd,  Sw.;  Amadina,  Sw.;  Spermextei,  Sw.; 
Erythntrn,  Sw. ; Pytflut,  Sw. ; Tiarif,  Sw. ; Carduelis 
(Antiq.),  Brim. ; Chryxomitrity  Boie;  Ci#riwe//ti,  Bonap. ; 
.SerrwMS  (Antiq.).  Brehm;  Paroorfti, Bonap. ; Cannabmas 
Brehm;  Ltgtirimi*,  Bris.«. ; Petronia  (i^y\  Bonap.; 
Po#*cr,  Antiq. : Athpetes,  Wagl.;  Fringilkty  Linn.; 
Siphfpn,  Kxx^.  ; AP>«/i/nng77/a,  Brehm;  P«M*<*re//n. Sw. ; 
Zonotrichin^  Sw. ; PasKerculuz^  Bonap. ; Pruerpa,  And. ; 
Coturmeufus,  Bonap. ; Euxpiza^  Bonap. ; Spiza,  Bonap. ; 
ispizcUa,  Bonap.;  Ammodra>mu,^vi.\  C'Ao/wfcWc#,  Sw. ; ? 
JuHco,  Wagl. 

5.  Emberizinsr. 

Genera: — P^nberiza,  Ijnn. ; Guberna/rix,  ; Frin- 
gtllarta,  Sw. ; CorypAmrpizo,  G.  H.  Gray  ; JKeiophHx,  Sw. ; 
Ploefpaxxrr,  Smith  ; AgropAtlu$,  Sw. ; iipinus,  NIschr  ; 
PlfctropAanpt^  Meyer. 

б.  Alaudins. 

Genzn: — Ahuda,  Linn.;  G'afm'di,  Boie;  O(ocori>, 
Bonap.;  Mefannrnrypha,  Boie;  .Soxilauda,  I.e85. : Erana, 
O.  R.  Gray;  Afirapra,  Horst*.  ^ Fringalauda^  Hodgs. ; 
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AffgatophonuBy  G.  R.  Gray ; Agrndrometi  Sw, ; Ma(fonyr, 
Sw. ; (ft'rtfulaudiX,  Sw. 

7.  P>Tihulin:r. 

Genera: — PyrrhubtudOy  Smith ; Pxyihrina,  Brehm ; Txti- 
coBtictft  Sw. ; C>/7AagTrt,  Sw. ,.  Spprtnophilit,  Sw. ; Pyr-> 
rhula  (Antiq.\  Miehr;  SroAr/wAuffo,  Vieill. : Vragus. 
Keys,  et  Bl. 

8.  I.oxin®.  ■ 

Genera : — Loxia^  Linn. ; Ptittiroxtra^  Temm. ; Paradox- 
omit,  Gould. 

9.  Phvtotominnp. 

Genera  :—PAy/o/omo,  ^ol.;  Hynmt,  Sleph. 

In  this  arrangement  the  Fringillidai  are  immediately 
preceded  by  the  Siurnidtp  and  followed  by  the  Cottdte 
(1841). 

The  reader  upon  referring  to  the  article  FringiUid<p 
will  now  have  tlie  opinion  of  most  of  the  leading  ornitho- 
logists as  to  the  place  of  Vidua  in  the  system : wc  proceed 
to  give  its 

t^bgenfrie  CAonicler.— Bill  short.  Wings  lengthened, 
the  second,  third,  and  two  following  quills  longei^t,  am* 
of  equal  length.  Tail  boat-shaped;  males  with  the  two 
middle  feathers  excessively  elongated,  generally  broad  and 
convex.  (Sw.) 

This  genus  can  hardly  be  said  to  differ  from  F/  ingtlla 
in  the  form  of  the  biU,  which  is  very  analogous  to  that  of 
the  Linnets.  Many  ornithologists  therefore  do  not  admit 
that  they  can  be  separated  from  FringiHa;  for  os  the 
females  are  deprived  of  the  lung  tail-feathers  entirelv,  and 
the  males  when  they  moult  lose  them,  they  urge  tfie  im- 
noesibility  of  assigning  precise  characters  to  the  group. 
Mr.  Swainson  makes  these  birds  a subgenus  of  the  Wkavjiu- 
Bieds,  Plocfut,  and  modem  ornithologists  generally  dis- 
tinguish them,  eitlier  gencrically  or  subgencrically.  It 
must  indeiHl  be  allowed  tliat  they  fonn  a very  natural 
group,  and,  if  it  be  permitted  to  subdivide  the  CTeat  genus 
Fringilla,  with  reference  to  the  other  forms  wKich  claim 
a place  under  tt,  there  is  quite  sufiic-ient  in  the  plumage 
of  the  VidufP,  especially  in  the  tail,  to  justify*  its  distinc- 
tion as  a ^ubgenus  at  Ica^. 

The  Whidah-Kinches,  Widow-Birds,  ns  they  are  fami- 
liarly termed  by  the  British,  Veuvet  of  the  ramch.  are 
among  the  most  remarkable  of  the  section  of  hard-billed 
seed-eating  birrls  to  which  they  belong.  Tliese  African 
Buntings  are  favourites  for  the  cage  and  the  aviary,  where 
the  long  drooping  tail-feathers,  not  inelegant,  though  out 
of  all  ordinary  proportion,  that  adorn  the  males  m the 
breeding  season — Ibr  the  birds  are,  generally,  not  larger 
in  the  Inxly  than  canaries — immetUstely  attract  the  atten- 
tion. Tlie  Latin  generic  name  and  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish familiar  ones  are  most  pmlwbly  derived  from  the 
sombre  hue  which  prevails  in  their  plumage,  suggesting 
the  idea  of  a widow’s  weeds. 

Mr.  Swainson  observes,  that  these  birds  are  common  in 
the  French  houses  and  in  those  on  the  Continent  gene- 
rally; and  that  numbers  of  them  and  the  other  pretty 
JilUe  African  finches  are  imported  into  France  by  the 
Senegal  traden*.  w here  they  are  sold  to  the  bird-merchanlH 
of  Paris.  In  that  city  he  saw  between  a hundred  and 
fitly  and  two  hundrerf  of  these  natives  of  the  scorching 
climate  of  Africa  flying  and  sporting  about  in  a small  dark 
dirty  room,  transformed  into  a sort  of  aviarj’,  in  one  of  the 
meanest  houses  on  the  Quai  Voltaire,  two  rooms  only  of 
which  were  tenanted  by  such  a marchand^hxi  birds 
living  in  one,  and  himself  and  his  family  in  the  other. 
Mr.  Swainson  bad  been  assuret*  that  several  of  these  Afri- 
cans bred  in  their  dingy  quarter*. 

There  are  several  species,  and  Mr.  Swainson  records  four 
in  his  Birdt  o/H’cttern  Africa,  forming  the  seventh  volume 
of  the  Ornithology  of  that  cheap  and  nicely  illustrated 
work.  The  NaiurnlitVt  Library. 

Examples,  I’idtta  paraditea. 

Detenption. — 'Die  upper  part  of  the  plumage  is  of  a 
faded  or  deep  brownisn-DlacK ; but  this  colour  becomes 
of  a paler  hue  on  the  wings  and  lateral  tail-feathers,  'llie 
whole  of  the  head,  the  chin,  and  throat  arc  of  this  faded 
black,  which  extends  downwards,  narrowing  ns  it  descends, 
to  the  middle  of  the  breast.  A broad  rich  orange-mfous 
collar  proceeds  from  the  upper  part  of  the  back  of  the 
neck  and  unites  with  a tinge  of  the  wime  colour  on  the 
sides  of  the  neck  and  breast ; this  last  hue  passes  into  the 
pale  buff  of  the  body,  alxlomon,  and  thighs,  but  leaves  the 
under  tail-covers  black,  the  colour  of  the  upper  ones. 
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Th«  tail-feathers  are  black:  the  four  lateral  ones  on 
each  side  are  slightly  graduated,  each  being  a fraction  of 
an  inch,  sometimes  atout  a quarter,  longer  than  the  one 
alx)ve  it.  The  two  next  are  the  long  vertical  externally 
convex  feathera,  so  conspicuoiu  in  the  male.  These  in 
fine  specimens  measure  a foot  in  length  from  the  base, 
and  ^out  three-auarters  of  an  inch  in  width.  The  two 
middle  feathers,  also  placed  in  a vertical  direction,  have 
very  broad  weba  on  their  basal  half  (about  three  inches), 
but  the  remainder  of  the  shaft  becomes  a plumelen  b^r- 
like  process  (somewhere  about  three  inches  more).  Bill 
anti  l^t  black.  Size  about  that  of  a canary. 

This  iiJimherixa  ftaraditea^  Linn. ; Grande  Veuve  dAn^ 
ffola^  of  the  French ; ffTtidah  Bunting  of  English  omi- 
thniogifts;  Widow  Bird  of  the  English  salesmen  and 
fancieis. 

^oeo/ify.>-Sea^;al  (where  it  is  very  common)  and  South 
Africa. 

A living  bin)  of  this  species  confined  in  the  semi-circu- 
Inr  aviary  in  the  g^cn  of  the  Zoolomcal  ^iety  in  Uic 
Kegent's  Park  has  just  dropped  its  taibfeathers  and  is  now 
(last  week  in  March,  It^)  moulting.  lU  habitat  is 
marked  * South  Africa.'  When  Vidua  paradieea  moults 
it  is  variegated  with  brown  rusty  colour,  and  white. 

Vidua  eTythrorkynehuty  8w. 
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Deeerijdion. — Mr.  Swainson  describes  the  Red-bUled 
Hhidah  Finch  as  of  leas  size  than  Vidua  ftaradixeay  and 
he  considers  it  as  altogether  an  abenrant  species  of  this 
group.  The  bill  is  shorter,  thicker,  and  broader  at  the 
top,  so  as  to  resemble  that  of  Amadina.  Of  the  four 
middle  greatly  elongated  tail-feathers,  two  are  convex, 
and  two  (one  within  the  other)  concave,  so  that  when  all 
four  are  clos^  Uiey  form  a sc^  of  cylinder  •,  and,  but  for 
their  extremities,  appear  at  first  sii^it  as  one.  Ordinary 
tail-feathers,  four  on  each  ludc,  slightly  rounded.  Tertials, 
or  at  least  one  of  them,  as  lung  as  the  primaries. 

General  odour  of  the  adult  deep  glossy  blue-biMk, 
which  covers  the  crown.and  the  back,  iK'tween  which  U a 
pure  white  collar:  the  wings  and  scapulars  marked  with 
similar  colours ; lower  part  of  the  bacx  and  margin  of  the 
tail-covers  white,  a large  spot  of  whicli  spreads  over  nearly 
all  the  wing-covers.  Kara,  sides  of  the  head,  and  all  the 
under  jiarts  pure  white,  but  the  black  colour  of  the  back 
advances  on  the  sides  of  the  breasit,  so  as  to  form  a half 
collar,  open  in  front.  Tail-feathers  black  externally,  but 
white  internally,  the  latter  colour  predominating  on  the 
outermost  fr*ather».  In  a Senegal  specimen  there  wju»  a 
deep  black  spot  on  the  chin,  of  which  there  was  no  Uace 
in  another  of  uncertain  locality. 

Lnrnlity. — Stmegal. 

Tliis  also  is  the  EmOeriza  vidua  of  IJnna>us  and  authors, 
according  to  Mr.  Swainson,  who  remarks  that  there  seems 
to  be  considerable  conlhsion  between  three  of  the  Whidah 
Birds  described  by  Liimieus  a.s  distinct  species,  under  the 
names  of  EmberizfV  vidua,  vrincijHiiui,  and  errena  ; but, 
he  adds,  there  is  no  puimshed  evidence  whatever  to 
authorize  our  uniting  all  three  under  one  sjieeific  name, 
and  that  authors  have  omitted  to  notice  the  white  nuchal 
colour  and  also  the  black  spot  on  the  chin.  With  regard 
to  the  absence  or  presence  of  the  black  spot  on  tiie  chin, 
Mr.  Swainson  inquires  whether  the  birds  with  and  without 
that  spot  are  varieties,  of  different  sexes,  or  from  ditferent 
localities? 

V!K(.’HE,  or  VIKTZA,  was  the  appellation  of  the 
antient  Slavonian  popular  assemblies,  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  the  Slavonian  verb  vieehekat,  *to  announce 
or  to  proclaim.' 

These  assemblies  were  cuatomar}*  among  all  Uie  Slavo- 
nian nations,  but  the  appellation  of  Vietzi,  or  ^^eche,  was 
iven  to  them  in  Poland  and  in  Russia.  The  courts  of  Justice 
eld  by  the  kings  of  Poland  during  the  early  part  of  its 
histor)'  were  called  Vietza,  and  the  same  name  was  applied 
to  provincial  assemblies,  which  was  alterwards  supers^cd 
by  that  of  Srumiki,  that  is,  little  diets,  comitioia. 

“nic  repiibuc  of  Novgorod  was  entirely  governed  by  the 
vieebe.  This  assembly,  at  which  all  the  citizens  had  a 
right  to  vote,  was  held  In  an  o)>en  space  before  the  cathe- 
dral church.  It  was  called  together  by  the  tolling  of  the 
great  liell  of  the  Vieche,  which  was  made  use  of  only  on 
those  occaaons.  The  citizens  held  previous  consultations  in 
the  five  separate  quarters  of  the  town,  and  then  all  to- 
gether in  the  above-mentioned  place  before  the  cathedral 
church,  where  all  the  affairs  of  state  were  finally  decided 
by  a majority  of  votes. 

Neither  ifie  prince  nor  the  magistrates  took  any  part  in 
the  deliberations  of  the  vieche,  because,  as  it  was  expressed 
in  a popular  proverb,  ‘the  free  Novgorod  was  judging  liim- 
lelf  by  nia  own  judgment.’ 

The  vieche  decided  war  and  peace,  elected  the  prince, 
the  Possadnik,  or  chief  magistrate,  the  militaiy  commauden 
and  inferior  officers,  the  aroboasadors  who  were  sent  to 
foreign  powers,  and  even  the  archbuliop.  It  iikewUe  de- 
posed ell  those  dignitaries,  and  could  condemn  them  to 
exile,  and  even  to  death.  It  was  not  unfrequent  for  the 
condemned  individual  to  be  immediately  executed  by 
being  thrown  from  the  bridge  into  the  river. 

The  constitution  of  Novgorod  was  entirely  democratic. 
It  had  a prince  who  was  elected  by  the  V'ieche  from  tiie 
dynasty  of  Hurio.  which  reigned  in  the  several  principali- 
ties into  which  Kii.«ia  was  divided  from  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. The  prince  had  the  right  to  propose  war  and  jicacc, 
to  comnmnd  the  trooiis  in  time  of  war,  and  to  receive  a 
considerable  part  of  tne  booty  taken  from  the  enemy.  He 
had  a court,  certain  revenues  assigned  to  him,  and  several 
privileges,  such  as  hunting  in  eve^  pad  of  the  country. 
Ho  could  judge  in  criminal  as  weU  ns  in  civil  cases,  but 
only  in  conjunction  with  the  Poemdnik.  Tlierc  were  in- 
stances of  princes  chosen  from  the  sovereign  house  of 
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T.iihu&nia.  Many  princei  were  tk-posed  from  their  dignity  places  j arc  twenty  in  number,  ten  larger  and  ten  smaller, 
by  the  vieche,  but  many  others,  disgusted  with  the  fickle-  out  they  are  alt  small  and  irregular ; among  the  best  are 
ness  of  popular  favour, "left  it  of  their  own  accord.  The  — the  New  Parade,  before  the  imperial  palace,  the  largest 
uncertainty  of  their  tenure  may  be  judged  by  the  fact,  that  square  in  Vienna,  nearly  1000  feet  in  length  and  G50  in 
Novgorod  had  in  one  centuiy'  more  than  thirty  princes.  breadth,  perfectly  regular,  surrounded  with  avenues  of 
Tlic  possadnik  was  alwaj3  elected  from  among  the  citi-  trees,  ana  adorned  with  grass-plots  and  flower-l>e<Is  ; 
rent;  liis  dignity  was  similar  in  every  respect  to  that  of  2,thcHof,4ft0feet  longandSOObroad;  3,theHohcMarkt, 
the  chief  burgomaster  in  the  Hanse  towns  of  Germany.  The  with  a beautiful  marble  temple;  4,  the  Josephsplalz,  in 
duration  of  the  office  scorns  not  to  have  been  determined  which  there  is  a colo^l  equestrian  bronze  statue  of  Jo«cph 
with  precision,  because  there  are  many  cases  of  jHJssadniks  II.,  erected  in  IHOG ; 5,  the  Graben,  which  is  rather  a street 
who  occupied  it  during  their  lifetime,  while  manv  others  than  a square,  WO  feet  lon^  and  100  broad:  it  is  nearly  in 
were  repeatedly  re-elected.  Several  were  dep«)sctf  by  the  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  la  a place  of  fashionable  reaurt, 
vieche,  and  sometime*  murden^d  in  secret,  'the  thousand  especially  for  strangers.  The  streets  are  in  general  well 
men  (Tissiatzki)  were  a kind  of  tribunes  who  watched  paved  with  granite ; they  are  well  lighted  at  night,  and 
over  the  piossadnik  and  the  prince,  lost  Uioy  might  usurp  an  great  care  is  taken  to  keep  them  clean,  to  which  the  capa- 
illegal  authority  and  injure  the  freedom  of  tlie  citizens,  cious  sewers  essentially  contribute.  PitFcring  in  Uiis  respect 
They  also  acted  in  a judicial  capacity,  and  were  assisted  from  most  other  European  capitals,  the  old  city  is  tlie  most 
by  minor  magistrates,  called  hundred  men  (Sotniki).  fashionable:  it  contains  the  palaces  of  the  emperor,  of 

The  republic  of  Pskow  or  Plescow  wan  governed  in  the  many  of  the  principal  nobility,  the  public  offices,  the  finest 
same  manner,  but  it  was  frequently  obliged  to  receive  churches,  ana  most  of  the  museums  and  public  collections, 
orders  from  the  vieche  of  its  stronger  ally,  or,  as  it  was  the  colleges,  the  exchange,  and  the  most  splendid  shops, 
called,  its  elder  brother,  Novgorod.  'Fhe  vuches  of  the  The  house*,  which  are  in  general  of  brick,  are  very  high,  of 
two  republics  wore  abolislied  on  their  subjection  to  (he  five  or  six  stories  and  some  even  more,  and  very  large,  as 
grand-duke  of  Moscow ; Novgorod  in  M77,  and  Pskow  in  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  I3l8  are  occupied  by 
inon,  and  the  bells  employed  for  summoning  those  assem-  fiO,U93  inhabitants;  so  that  most  of  the  house*  are  in- 
blies  were  carried  to  Moscow.  The  chronicles  mention  habited  by  several  families,  each  occupying  one  floor,  or 
vieches  held  on  several  occasions  at  Kiev,  \'  ladimir,  and  part  of  one.  Tlicre  b a common  staircase,  and  a porter 
other  towns  of  Russia.  A.  similar  assembly  took  place  at  Keeps  the  street-door. 

Moscow  in  1382,  when  the  grand-duke  had  left  his  capital  Ine  public  buildings,  palaces,  churches,  &c.  are  very 
on  the  approach  of  the  'Tartars.  n^erous.  1.  The  most  remarkable  is  the  cathedral,  de- 

The  provincial  towns  of  the  republics  of  Novgorod  and  dicatedtoSL  Stephen,  a veiy  majestic  edifice,  built  entirely 
Phkow  nad  their  local  vieches,  which  were  however  entirely  of  freestone,  in  a beautiful  Gutliio  style,  in  the  twelfth  and 
subject  to  that  of  the  c.npit.nl,  and  were  asHcmbled  only  for  thirteenth  ceoturie*:  it  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
tne  execution  of  iU  orders.  The  republic  of  Vicitka,  antient  German  architecture.  The  interior  is  ^42  feet  in 
[Viatka]  having  adopted  the  constitution  of  its  mother-  length,  222  feet  in  breadth  between  the  two  great  towers, 
country,  was  also  governed  by  a vieche.  ana  73  feet  in  height.  The  church  has  four  towera,  one  of 

VIENNA  (in  Gorman,  the  metropolis  of  the  them  among  the  loftiest  in  Europe:  its  height  has  been 

Austrian  empire,  is  situated  in  48*  11/  N.  Int.  and  1C*  20'  variously  stated  at  480,  445,  and  430  feet ; but  it  appears 
E.  long.,  on  the  right  or  south  bank  of  the  Danube,  at  its  from  the  most  correct  measurement  (according  to  Hur- 
confluence  with  the  little  river  Wien,  which  flows  through  mayer)  to  be  420  feet.  In  this  steeple  hangs  the  great 
the  city.  Though  Vienna  is  said  to  he  on  the  right  hank  bel1,weighing354cwt.,whichtheemperorJosephI.causcd 
of  the  Danube,  it  is  ftill  two  miles  from  the  main  stream  of  to  be  ca^  in  171 1 , out  of  IHO  pieces  of  cannon  taken  from 
the  river,  which  divides  above  the  city  into  seveml  the  IWka,  when  they  were  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  (iio- 
branches,  forming  many  islands,  no  that  only  a small  city.  The  interior  of  the  church  contain*  thirty-eight 
branch,  which  serve*  ns  a canal,  and  is  genomlly  called  marble  altars  and  numerous  monuments  of  celebrated 
the  Danube  canal,  passes  under  the  walls.  Vienna  is  in  men,  among  which  are  those  of  the  emperor  Frederic  IV. 
the  province  of  Lower  Austria,  which  is  called  the  country  and  of  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy.  The  crypt  beneath  the 
l>elow  the  Ens,  716  Paris  feet  almve  the  level  of  the  sea,  church  consists  of  thirty  laree  vaults,  in  which  since  the 
according  to  Stein's  statement ; Blumcnbach  sn)*s  470  feet  lime  of  Ferdinand  III.  the  bowels  of  all  the  deceased 
above  the  level  of  the  Meditcrranran  ; Ilormayer  says  members  of  the  imperial  family  arc  depouted  in  copper  (x: 
571  4 feet  above  the  level  of  the  black  Sea.  silver  urns,  their  hearts  beine  deposited  in  the  church  of 

Vienna  consist*  of  the  interior  or  old  city  and  the  the  AugusUnes  and  their  bodies  m that  of  the  Capuchiti*. 
suburbs.  Tlie  old  city  is  nearly  circular,  and  not  above  2,  St  Peter's,  built  on  the  model  of  8t  Peter’s  at  Konn-, 
three  miles  in  rircumfcrence.  It  is  surrounded  with  a and  adorned  with  fine  fresco  and  oil  painting*.  3,Tbeelc- 
hroad  fosse,  and  a wall  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  high,  gant  church  of  the  Augustines,  which  contains  the  ceie- 
which  hns  ten  regular  ba-stions,  and  tunns  altogether  what  orated  mausoleum  of  the  archduchess  Christina,  a master- 
is  called  the  Dastci,  now  one  of  the  most  favourite  pr<^  piece  of  Caoova,  which  cost  20,000  ducats.  4,  *^e  church 
menades  of  Vienna,  commanding  avery  fine  view.  Beyond  erf  the  Capuchins,  with  the  imperial  Caraily  vaults,  where 
the  fo«c  is  the  glacis,  varying  in  breadth  from  900  to  the  bodies  of  the  imperial  family  are  deposited,  begin- 
15(X)  feet,  formerly  reserved  as  a clear  space  without  the  nu^  with  the  emperor  Mathias  and  his  consort.  5,  ht. 
walls,  but  now  laicf  out  in  public  walks.  It  extends  all  round  Miuzael’s,  a magnificent  edifice,  containing  some  capital 
thu  city,  except  on  the  side  next  the  Danube.  'Die  city  ia  Daintinn.  ^ St.  Kuprecht's  is  remarkable  only  as  tlm 
surrounded  by  the  thirty-four  suburbs,  two  of  which  are  to  oldest  Christian  churen  in  Vienna,  haviim  been  built  in 
the  north-cast,  on  the  island  Leopoldstadt  in  the  Danube,  740,  tor  the  convenience  of  the  heathen  Avari  ibut  little, 
and  the  thirty-two  others  beyond  the  glacis.  These  thirty-  if  anyttung,  remain*  of  the  original  edifice.  7,  The  church 
two  suburbs  are  surroundetf  by  the  lines,  that  is,  a fosse  of  Maria  Stiegeo  is  the  next  oldest  church,  having  been 
with  a wall  twelve  feet  high.  From  the  old  city  twelve  built  in  882.  It  has  been  assigned  to  the  newly  con- 
gates  lead  to  the  suburbs,  the  principd  of  whicn  is  the  stituted  order  of  the  RedemptorisU  (otherwise  called 
Kurg-thor,  or  palace  gate  (the  imperial  palace  being  Li^orista,  from  the  founder  Ligono)  to  peribnn  divine  wur- 
called  the  Burg),  which  was  completed  in  1824,  and  is  a ship,  and  likewise  to  the  Slavonian  nation.  8,  The  church 
splendid  piece  of  aK*hitecture,  with  five  equal  archways,  and  abbey  of  the  Scotch  (so  called  from  the  ^otch  Bene- 
From  these  gate*  there  arc  paved  streets  and  avenues  to  dictines,  who  possessed  it  from  1156  to  1418).  Besides 
the  princip^  streets  in  the  suburbs,  and  these  are  con-  these  there  are  the  Italian  church,  the  German  church,  two 
nected  by  twelve  other  gates  in  the  lines  with  (he  adja-  chapels  in  the  Burg,  the  church  of  the  United  for  Kom^ 
cent  country.  'Hic  extent  of  the  lines  is  twelve  miles,  and  Calnolic)  Oixseka,  two  churches  of  the  non-unitea  (or  schU- 
»he  circumference  of  the  two  suburbs  situated  on  the  malic)  Greeks.  The  Lutheran  chapel  and  the  Calvinist 
island  is  above  six  miles,  making  the  entire  circumference  chapel  have  been  built  since  1785  j Uiey  have  neither 
of  Vienna  above  eighteen  mile^  including  the  windings,  steeples  nor  bells,  and  no  entrance  direct  from  the  street, 
for  though  the  general  form  ^proaches  to  Uie  circular,  but  through  acourt.  The  Jewshaveai^'nagogueandschool. 
there  arc  many  irregularities.  'The  old  city  occupies  about  The  principal  public  buildings  are — 1,  The  Burg,  the 
a tenth  part  of  the  whole  space.  imperial  palace,  the  residence  of  Uie  em^ror,  an  old 

The  inner  or  old  city  is  very  irregularly  built ; most  of  irregular  edifice,  built  at  different  times.  It  consists  of 
the  streets  arc  crooked  and  narrow ; tne  I*laccs  (open  three  quadrangles^  It  contains  the  imperial  jewel-office, 
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one  of  the  richent  collections  of  valuable  curiosities  *in 
Europe,  a fine  cabinet  of  works  of  art,  a very  extetuiive  j 
collection  of  natural  histor)’,  and  the  cabinet  of  medals, 
which  far  surjiasees  all  other  collections  of  the  kind. 
The  Imjjcrial  Libi^’,  connected  with  the  Burg,  is  a 
handsome  edifice,  with  a saloon,  and  a gallery'  'i"»0  feet  long, 
and  in  the  centre  ItX)  feet  broad,  in  which  u the  imperial 
librwy,  conjosting  of  above  300, (KX)  volumes  and  10,000 
manuscrintii.  Tins  fine  library  owes  its  origin  to  the  pri- 
vate collection  formed  by  the  cmi>eror  Frt'derick  III. 
(lUO.i,  and  has  been  increased  by  tne  acquisitions  of  his 
successors,  among  which  are  the  libraries  of  Count  Fugger 
and  Ihincc  Eugene.  It  was  first  thrown  open  to  the 
public  bj'  Charles  VI.,  whose  statue  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
great  hall.  Among  the  curiosities  are  the  bronze  tablet 
of  the  Senatns-consultum  prohibiting  Bacchanalian  cere- 
monies, dated  in  the  year  Of  Home  5CT,  or  n.c.  ISG  (I-ivy, 
xxxix.8-lH);  the  Tabula  Peutingerana,  which  is  a map  of 
the  Roman  empire  in  the  fourth  century  ; a unique  MS.  of 
the  fifth  decade  of  livy,  from  which  that  portion  of  the 
histor>‘  was  printed ; and  Tasso's  own  MS.  of  his  ‘ J enisalcra.' 
'Hie  library  possesses  a very  fine  collection  of  Oriental 
MSS.  relating  to  the  history  of  Turkey  and  other  Eastern 
countries,  formed  by  Von  Hammer.  The  collection  of 
engravings  is  attached  to  the  library;  it  was  commenced 
by  I*rince  Eugene,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
valuable  in  Europe  : it  consists  of  300,000  engravings,  from 
the  origin  of  the  art  to  the  present  time.  2,  The  building 
formerly  called  the  Imperial  Chancery,  the  fine  facade  of 
which  mrms  one  side  of  the  quadrangle  called  the  Burghof, 
or  Burgplatr,  built  by  Fischer  von  Erlach,  with  five  colos- 
sal groups  bv  Machieli,  representing  the  Labours  of  Her- 
cules. 3,  The  Im|>erial  Uiding-.Hchool,  n masterpiece  of 
architecture,  by  Fischer  von  Erlach.  4,  Tlie  splendid 

Slacc  of  the  archduke  Charles,  formerly  belonging  to  his 
her-in-law,  the  duke  of  Saxe-Tescheii ; containing  an 
extensive  hbraiy  and  a collection  of  1«0.<X)0  engravings  in 
yiJO  portfolios.  The  collection  contains  also  l"),(Xk)  drawings 
bvthe  old  masters.  0.  The  Mint,  formerly  the  reMdence  of 
iMncc  Kucene.  G,  Tlie  University.  7.  The  Town-house. 
8,  The  archbishop's  palace,  near  St.  Stephen ‘s.  9.  'llie  Im- 
perial Arsenal.  10,  The  City  Hospital,  which  however  is 
not  used  as  an  hospital ; it  is  a large  building  four  stories 
high,  with  10  court-vnrds  or  ouadrangles.  and  divided  into 
200  residences,  which  are  let  (or  170.000  florins  : it  contains 
TJUU  inhabitants.  U.TheTrattnerhuf  is  a spacious  building 
divided  in  a similar  manner,  and  let  for  GO, 000  florins. 
12,  The  Town  Arsenal.  13,  Tlie  Bank  in  the  Singer- 
street.  14,  The  Imperial  Austrian  National  Bank.  15,  ^ic 
public  offices  called  Oianceriea,  such  ns  the  Bohemian, 
Austrian,  and  the  Hungarian  and  Transylvanian  chanceries. 
IG.  The  Custom-house.  17.  The  palaces  of  the  nobility, 
among  which  the  most  remarkable  are  those  of  Princes 
Liechtenstein,  Lobkowitz,  Schwarrenberg,  Stahremberg, 
Kaunitz,  Esterhazy,  Bathiani,  Kinsky,  and  Auersburg,  and 
of  Counts  Harracn,  Schdnborn,  Czemin,  and  Fries.  Most 
of  these  palaces  contain  good  collections  of  paintimp  and 
other  works  of  art.  There  are  five  theatres  in  Vienna, 
two  in  the  inner  city  and  three  in  the  suburbs.  1,  The 
Hof  or  Burg  Theatre,  attached  to  the  imperial  palace,  for 
the  performance  of  the  it'gular  drama.  2,  The  Theatre  at 
the  Carinthian  gate,  for  operas  and  ballets,  which  are  got 
up  in  the  most  splendid  manner.  The  vocal  and  instru- 
mental performers  are  generally  of  the  highest  class. 
3,  Tlie  'Hieatrc  on  the  Wien,  in  the  suliurb  AVieden,  the 
largest  and  handsomest  in  V'^ionno,  for  melodrama.  4,  'Hie 
Theatre  of  the  Leopoldstadl  is  an  Austrian  national 
theatre,  the  favourite  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes. 
The  performances  are  mixed  with  songs,  like  the  French 
vaudevilles,  but  being  full  of  local  allusions  and  written  in 
the  Austrian  dialect,  they  are  not  very  intelligible  to 
strangers.  5,  Tlie  Theatre  in  the  Josephstadt. 

There  are  no  people  more  disposed  to  works  of  charity 
and  beneficence  than  the  Austnan*,  and  accordingly  the 
hospitals  and  other  charitable  institutions  are  numerous 
and  well  endowed,  llie  General  Hospital,  founded  by 
Joseph  II.,  U a very  large  building,  containing  2UU0  be«U. 
Above  IG.UUO  patients  are  annually  received  in  it.  Con- 
nected with  it  IS  a l)ing-in  hospital,  to  which  person*  may 
Ih-  admitted  with  perfect  secrecy,  ami  receive  all  pos.*ible 
medical  assistance  and  every  care,  and,  on  |iaying  a small 
sum,  thi'}'  may  Quit  the  house  without  l*eiug  discuverx'd. 
Tiic  cliiid  IS  cither  taken  away  by  Uie  mother  or  sent  to 


the  foundling  hospital.  Tlie  mother  who  leaves  a child  at 
the  door  receives  a ticket,  by  exhibiting  vvliich  may 
at  any  lime  reclaim  her  offspring ; olhenvise,  it  is  put  at 
a proper  age  to  some  useful  employment  or  trade.  'Flic 
Lunatic  Asylum,  containing  about  300,  is  thought  by  Dr. 
Bright  to  be  not  »o  well  conducted  as  many  other  esta- 
blishments. The  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  was  founded 
by  Joseph  II.  The  inmates  are  attended  to  with  parental 
care;  the  poor  particularly.  The  Hospital  of  the  Cliaritablc 
Brothers  is  an  admirablv  managed  institution,  open  to  the 
sick  of  all  nations  and  religions.  The  Invalids*  house, 
founded  by  Joseph  11.,  accommodates  800  old  soldiers. 

The  principal  establishments  for  education  are  Uie  fol- 
lowing:—llie  University,  founded  by  Duke  Rudolph  IV. 
and  his  brothers  Albert  III.  and  Leopold  III.,  with  the 
consent  of  Pope  Urban  IV.  The  charter  is  signed  in  1365 
by  Rudolph  and  his  brother.  Alter  being  long  in  the 
hands  of  Ine  Jesuits,  Van  Swieten  persuaded  the  empress 
Maria  Theresa  to  take  it  out  of  their  hands,  and  he  was 
authorised  by  her  to  re-oiganise  it,  and  greatly  to  extend 
the  medical  department.  In  consequence  of  his  arrange- 
ments, it  has  become  the  first  medical  school  in  Germany. 
It  is  attended  by  above  2000  students,  and  has  8U  pro- 
fessors. It  has  a library  of  lOU.UOU  volumes,  an  observatory, 
a botanic  garden,  an  anatomical  theatre,  a veterinary  school, 
a laboratory,  and  other  appendages. 

The  Josephinum,  fomided  by  Joseph  II.,  is  a medical 
institution  for  the  instruction  of  surgeons  for  the  army, 
with  verj'  rich  collections:  other  establishments  worthy  of 
notice  are,  the  Imperial  Oriental  Academy ; the  Academy 
of  Eryrineere;  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  ; tlie  Normal 
School ; the  Polytechnic  lustitutiun,  and  nianv  others. 

Vienna,  being  the  centre  of  the  Austrian  uominions,  is 
likewise  the  principal  seat  of  commerce  and  manufactures. 
Its  commerce  is  with  Hungaiy,  Turkey,  Italy,  and  other 
countries.  Since  the  cstablislimenl  of  the  Danube  Steam- 
Navigation  Company,  whose  vctsscU  go  to  Con.dantinoplc, 
Trebizond,  and  Smyrna,  the  trade  with  tlie  Levant  lias 
greatly  increasi>d.  I-iisl  year  the  Danube  Steam-Naviga- 
tion Uompoiiy  had  twenty-four  steamers,  which  performed 
in  all  8t>8  voyages,  conveyed  211,401  passengers  and 
591,408cwt.  of  goods:  the  gross  receipts  were  l,10S,4iKI 
florins.  Some  of  these  steamers  were  employed  in  the 
voyagt»s  by  sea  to  Constantinople.  Mamifaclures  of  every 
kind  are  carried  on  in  Vienna,  and  employ  above  80,0iXl 
workmen.  I1ie  priiici{ial  arc,  silk,  velvet,  sliawk,  gold  and 
silver  lace ; cottons,  woollens,  ribbons,  carpets,  leather, 
porcelain,  jcwclleiy,  malhematical  ami  musical  instru- 
ments, firearms,  gold  andisilvcr  plate,  watches,  fioe  cutlery, 
carriages,  gloves,  lace,  straw  lials.  tia|>er,  &c. 

The  suburbs,  which  are  divided  into  eight  police  dis- 
tricts, are  not  wholly  built  on  a regular  plan,  but  tlie> 
have  broad  and  straight  streets,  many  of  which  are  of 
great  length,  and  contain  numerous  palaces  and  gardens 
of  the  nobility,  a great  jutmber  of  handiu)!!^  private 
houses,  and  30  churches  and  9 convents,  of  which  we  may 
instance — 1,  the  church  of  St.  Charles  Borroraeo,  perhaps 
the  handsomest  in  .Vienna,  foundW  by  Charles  VI.,  m 
fulfilment  of  a vow  which  he  made  in  1713.  during  the 
plague.  2,  The  Imperial  Mews,  WX)  feet  in  length,  fitted 
up  to  receive  400  horses.  3.  Tlie  Belvedere  Palace,  built 
by  Prince  Eugene  : it  consists  of  two  buildings,  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Belvedere,  lying  at  the  foot,  and  on  the  summit 
of  a gentle  eminence,  vsith  a public  garden  on  the  space 
between.  The  Lower  Belvedere  contains  the  celebrated 
Ambras  collection  of  antient  annuur,  paintings,  jewels, 
&c.,  removed  from  the  castle  of  Ambras,  in  the  Tyrol,  in 
1806,  when  that  province  was  ceded  to  Bavaria.  This  is 
considered  as  the  most  interesting  historical  collection  of 
armour  in  Europe : this  museum  fills  one  apartment. 
The  Egyptian  museum  has  been  recently  deposited  in  the 
same  building.  Tlie  Upper  Belvedere  contains  (he  imperial 
gallon' of  paintings,  consisting  of  nearly  I3tX)  jiicUirea, 
arranged  according  to  schools.  On  the  ground-floor  there 
are  seven  rooms  with  paintings  by  (he  Italian  masters,  as 
many  with  tho^  of  the  Dutch  ami  Flemish,  and  one  with 
works  of  the  S]>anibh  school:  on  the  fl«K>r  atxive,  one  room 
has  a fine  collection  of  works  of  the  old  Gorman  masters  ; 
three  are  filled  with  the  productions  of  the  old  nemiidi 
school;  andfourwitliworksofnuideriinrtUts.  4. Tlie  jialoce 
of  Prince  Liechtenstein,  which  is  uninhabited,  in  the  suburb, 
contains  a splendid  gallery  of  1200  pictures,  a valuable 
collection  of  engravings,  and  many  other  works  of  art : 
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alUched  to  the  l>a]ftce  U a gwtien.  5,  Prince  Ester- j Inaiitution.  with  a very  rcmorkablc  collection  of  many 
hajEV's  summer  reaidence  coniatuii  his  splendid  gallery  of  thousand  specimens  of  the  national  manufactures  ; 9,  the 
paihtingH,  some  fine  sculptures,  and  a collection  of  50,000  Imperial  Porcelain  Manufactory,  which  occupies  an  entire 
engravings.  0,  The  beautiful  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Mo-  street.  Several  of  the  public  institutions  already  de> 
deua;  7,  that  of  Count  Hasimiow»ky;  ^ the  Polytechnic  I scribed  are  in  Uie  suburbs. 


Tabu  of  some  of  the  Principal  Buildings, 


DcUp. 

ArcliNaet. 

Ri*marki. 

Cathedral,  St.  Stephen’s,  . 

Begun  about 
1144. 

Pilgram,  &c. 

Celebrated  for  the  lofty  tower  and  spire  ^lately 
restored)  on  the  south  side,  420  feet  high. 

Ixopold  Church  . . . • 

1617 

Ospel 

Dorothea  Church  . • . 

171h  century. 

Modernised. 

Garrison  Church . • , . 

17th  century. 

Facade  exceedingly  rich,  but  in  fantsulicaJ 
taste. 

Schunbmnn 

1G9G 

Fischer  von  Erlach 

Extensive  Imperial  palace,  three  miles  from 
the  city. 

Tmutson  Palace  . • . • 

1711 

Fischer  von  Erlacli 

Corinthian  order  in  coupled  pilasters.  Tliree 
large  arches  in  basement. 

Bohemian  Chancery . • . 

• • 

Fischer  von  Erlach 

Fai;adc  of  impeding  but  heavy  character.  The 
iMsement  decorated  with  four  colossal  ter- 
miiM. 

Palace.  Prince  Eugene  . . 

I7S4 

Fischer  von  Erlach 

Irii|>t>rial  Staliles  . . , , 

* 

Fischer  von  Erlach 

Zeiighaus  G\rsenal)  . . * 

1732 

Matthicliy 

A fine  structure. 

St.  Carlo  Borromeo  . • . 

lTJ0-b7 

Fischer  von  Erlach 

Corinthian  order;  magnificent  octagonal  cu- 
pola. Two  insulated  triumphal  columns  in 
front,  which  serve  as  belfries. 

Hotkriegrath'sGebaude  (War 

1775 

Office;. 

Medico-cliimrgical  Military 
Academy. 

. . 

. . 

Rather  plain.  Order  Tonic  pilasters,  on  a base- 
ment with  horizontal  rustics. 

Palace,  Archduke  Charles  . 

1801-4 

. . 

Liechteiutein  Palace  . • 

Facade  220  feet  in  extent. 

The  Francis  Bridge  . . ’ . 

isos 

Baron  von  Pakassy 

Museum  of  Sculpture  • • 

, , 

Von  .\obiIe 

In  imitation  of  the  Temple  of  Tlicseus,  Athens. 

New  Gate 

Von  Nubile 

A noble  Doric  propylaeuui. 

Esteemed  a masterpiece  of  construction.  Ten 
cast-iron  arches,  stone  piers. 

Ferdinand  Bridge  • . , 

isi9 

Kudriaffaky 

Charles  Bridge  .... 

1819 

Behsel 

Suspension-bridge. 

Exchange  ..... 

1822 

Moreau 

Sophia  Kriilge  .... 

1825 

Kudriaffeky 

Clioin-bridge,  2G8  feet  long. 

Polytechnic  Institute  • . 

Von  Schcmraerl 

National  Bank  .... 

Moreau 

Mint 

, , 

Sprenger 

Savings  Bank  .... 

* 

l*ichl 

Lofty  basement  comprising  two  stories,  and  a 
large  onler  with  three  tiers  of  windows; 
fancy  capitals — poor  entablature. 

Music  Hall 

1830 

Liissl 

Church  arul  Convent  of  Sisters 

Begun  1831 

» * • 

Church  partaking  of  Lombardic  style. 

of  Order  of  Mercy. 

Standeshau*.  Ilou-xe  of  As- 
sembly. I.ower  Austria. 

■ • 

Piclfi 

Uudicated  basement,  and  large  Corinthian 
order,  comprising  tliree  tiers  of  windows. 

Custom-House  .... 

1838 

« . ■ 

Ixopoldstadt  Tlieatre  . , 

1838 

Komhausel 

Dittmann's  Haus  in  the  Prater 

** 

Kornhausel 

Elegant  and  chaste  in  general  design,  a Co- 
rinthian hexostylc  on  rustic  basement,  with 
)>ediment  extended  the  entire  width  of 
the  front. 

The  Weilbui^  .... 

1823 

Komhausel 

Summer  residence  of  the  Archduke  Cliorlcs, 
near  Vienna.  F'ront  660  feet  in  extent. 

The  public  promenades,  which  are  the  great  places  of 
resort  fur  the  citizens  of  Vienna,  are — 1,  the  Bastci,  or 
nmiparts  of  the  old  town,  as  already  mentioned,  and  the 
glacis,  or  esplanade  between  the  city  and  the  suburbs. 
That  part  of  the  Bastei  is  the  most  frequented  which  is 
near  tne  imperial  palaces,  and  communicates  with — 2,  the 
Volksgarten  (tiie  people's  gartlen ),  which  was  laid  out  and 
thrown  open  to  the  public  by  the  laic  emperor  Francis, 
'fhere  are  two  handsome  coffee-houses  in  this  garden,  and 
an  edifice  copied  after  the  temple  of  Tlicscus  at  Athens, 
in  which  is  placetl  the  fine  group  of  Tliescus  slaying  (he 
Minotaur,  by  Canova — 3,  the  private  gaitleiw  of  the 
palaces  of  Liechtenstein,  Rasumowsky,  Schwarzenberg, 
and  the  Belvedere  ; and,  4,  the  Prater,  in  the  suburb  Ix^o- 
poldstadt,  which  is  an  immense  park  : it  was  formerly  closed 
against  the  public:  then  open  carringex  were  aaroitted, 
but  only  during  the  summer:  at  last  the  emperor  Joseph  II. 
threw  It  entirely  open  in  1766,  and  had  great  impiove- 
menU  mad«»  in  which  he  waa  imitated  by  hu  successor. 


Tlie  Prater  is  a league  and  a half  m length,  and  is  tta- 
versed  by  six  noble  avenues  of  chestnut-trees,  running 
in  different  directions,  the  principal  one  being  15, UN) 
feet  in  length.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts ; one  fur 
hnrsemen,  one  for  pedeKtrians,  and  the  broad  road  between 
them  fol'  carriages.  Beyond  the  avenues  there  is  a tine 
meadow,  with  groups  of  trees,  where  there  are  large 
herds  of  deer,  like  those  in  Greenwich  park.  The  Prater 
is  always  crowded  with  company  every'  Sunday  in  the 
spring:  the  grand  day  is  Easter  ^iunday,  when  there  may 
be  211,000  pedestrians,  and  an  unintemipUHl  line  of  car- 
riages two  leagues  in  length.  On  fine  days  the  Prater 
presents  a highly  interesting  scene,  from  the  cheerful  ap- 
pearance of  the  whole,  and  the  great  variety  of  different 
nations,  Hungarians,  Bohemians.  Italians,  and  others.  There 
are  many  eoffee-liouses  along  the  walks.  Even  the  hum- 
ble hnek'ney-carriage  is  not  excluded  from  the  drive,  but 
mingles  among  the  brilliant  equipages,  with  their  proud 
display  of  coats-of-arms,  ci'owiu  and  coronets,  and  their 
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servants  in  scarlet  and  gold-laced  livenes,  Hungarian 
lacqueys,  and  Bohemian  yagers.  Tl>e  drive  however  is 
not  the  mo.<t  characteristic  part  of  the  Prater.  Not  far 
from  what  may  be  called  the  Prater  of  the  great  world, 
that  of  the  common  people  begins.  It  is  called  the 
Wurstcl  Prater,  not  from  wiirst,  *a  sausage,'  on  account  of 
the  great  quantity  of  sausages  consumed  there,  as  some 
tourists  have  conjectured,  but  from  the  many  puppet* 
shows,  called  in  Vienna  Wurstel-spiele.  It  is  covered  with  ' 
innumerable  liquor-shops,  Ru.-aian  swings,  roundabouts, 
jugglers,  and  all  sorts  of  diversions  for  the  lower  classes, 
who,  on  Sundap  and  holidays  in  the  ademoon,  repair 
thither  in  throngs.  The  whole  is  like  a great  fair  or 
encampment  of  sutlers’ Iwoths ; long  rows  of  tables  and 
benches' are  constantly  supplied  with  guests,  who  seem  to 
iiave  no  thought  but  to  enjoy  themselves.  Adjoining  the 
I’rater  U the  Augarten,  and  next  to  that  the  Brigittenau, 
which  are  very  agreeable  walks,  but  not  so  frequented  as 
the  Prater. 

The  environs  of  Vienna  are  very  picturesque.  On  the 
north  it  has  the  beautiful  islands  of  the  Danube;  on  the 
w-cnt  the  loBy  Kalilenberg  mountain ; on  the  soutli, 
bills  covered  with  thick  forests  and  rich  vineyards,  the 
None  Alps  commencing  with  the  Schneeberg  {i.  e.  snow 
mountain),  and  towards  Modlin  and  Baden  a dark  circle 
of  bills,  valleys,  ruins  of  castles,  antique  churches,  m<Hlern 
palaces,  and  handsome  country-seals.  The  imperial 
palaces  of  Schiinbrunn  and  Laxemburg  are  at  a shot  I dis* 
tance  froui  tire  city. 

Tlie  Climate  is  in  general  not  so  healthy  as  that  of 
London  or  Paris;  it  Is  extremely  variable,  great  heal  being 
often  suddenly  followed  by  severe  cold ; yet,  though  an 
antient  proverb  says,  ‘ Vienna  aut  ventosa  aut  venenosa,’ 
this  !H>ems  to  be  rather  exaggerated.  The  islands  and  the 
parts  of  the  city  next  the  nver  are  subject  to  inundations, 
and  the  nlmo«phere  is  frequently  foggy.  The  number  of 
deaths  exceeds  that  of  births ; so  that  the  gradual  increase 
of  the  population,  which  now  amounts  to  .'Uiu.UOO,  including 
the  garrison  of  14,(XX)  men,  must  be  owing  to  the  influx  of 
stmngere. 

In  the  population  was  composed  as  follows 
Natives  of  Vienna  ....  2tU,298 

Natives  of  the  provinces  , . l;iC,ai3G 

Foreigners 17,4Gli 


Total  . . 

The  inhabitants  of  Vienna  are  a gay,  friendly,  and  lios- 
nitable  race  of  people,  among  whom  a !>tranger  quickly 
finds  himself  at  home.  Among  the  upper  classes  he  finds 
none  of  the  stiffness  and  reserve  that  he  meets  with  in 
some  otlier  parts  of  Germany,  and  he  is  perhaps  even  more 
gratified  and  surprised  by  the  comfortable,  happy,  and 
contented  appearance  of  tnc  lower  orders.  In  the  public 
walks  and  gardens  they  seem  to  have  no  thought  beyond 
the  enjoyment  of  the  passing  hour;  it  is  in  the  Piatcr 
.especially  that  the  joyous  and  careleas  character  of  the 
Austrians,  and  their  love  of  harmless  amusement,  has  full 
Bcoj>c  for  displaying  itself.  ‘ It  is  a pleasant  sight,’  says  a 
late  writer,  * to  see  family  parties,  in  a fine  aflenioon,  pitch 
their  tenU  under  the  spreaihng  trees,  enjoy  their  humble 
fCMst ; drink,  laugh,  and  slug ; while  their  children  sport 
aioiind  them.  No  churlish  police  seijcant,  with  tynannic 
cane,  to  warn  them  off  the  greensward;  no  portentous 
board,  big  with  steel-traps  and  spring-guns,  to  seaie  them 
will!  its  threats.'  Beggars  ore  not  seen  in  the  streets,  and 
one  may  traverse  them  at  all  hours  by  d.ay  and  by  night 
without  meeting  with  any  kind  of  disturbam-e  t annoy- 
nnee  ; yet  the  public  police  is  neither  numerous  nor  uitm- 
sive.  Breaches  of  the  peace  are  rare,  cfi*es  of  drunkenness 
seldom  occur,  and  gaming-houses  are  unknown.  Tliei-e  is 
none  of  that  open  display  of  vice  which  disgraces  London 
ami  Paris ; and  yet  the  whole  number  of  the  guardians  of 
the  peace,  in  the  city  and  suburbs,  does  not  exceed  7UO 
men.  .\raong  the  virtues  of  the  .'Vuntriaiw,  charity  is  pre- 
emiiient ; nor  are  tlieysudevi>1e<l  to  pleasure  i«  neglect 
the  cultivation  of  the  mind:  not  only  are  their  literary 
societies  very  numerous,  but  the  higher  chinses  in  gcncml  ; 
arc  werv  accomplished.  French,  English,  and  'Italian 
arc  spoken  so  cnrrenflyas  almost  to 'hupcrseile  the  Ger- 
man ; and  the  ladies  are  extmonlinary  proncients  in  music, 
of  which  they  are  excessively  fund. 

There  is  a very  vigilant  and  intelligent  secret  police  at 
Vioana,  the  agents  of  which  aro  ollen  penona  of  good 


education,  agreeable  manners,  and  insinuating  tddreas : 
they  have  the  appearance  of  gentlemen;  they  are  con- 
nected with  the  w aiters  at  the  hotels  and  coflee-houses,  by 
whom  every  step  of  the  stranger  is  watclied,  his  letters 
often  opened,  and  all  his  concerns  reported. 

Utstvry. — Vienna,  called  by  the  Hitmans  Vindobona, 
was  long  the  head-quailers  of  a Roman  legion,  and  the 
capital  of  Pannonia.  When  the  Roman  power  declined, 
it  was  successively  overrun  by  the  barbarian  lioivies  of  the 
Goths  and  Huns,  till.  In  701,  Charlemagne  annexed  it  to 
his  dominions.  It  was  then  and  long  afterwards  of  small 
extent;  St.  Stephen's  cathedral,  now  in  the  centre  of  the 
city,  being,  when  erected  in  1114,  without  the  walls. 
It  however  increased  progressivi-ly  from  the  mercantile 
advantages  of  its  situation,  and  by  being  the  usual  residence 
of  tlie  dukes  and  emperors.  Tlie  most  remarkable  events  in 
its  annals  are  llie  various  sieges  which  it  has  sustained.  In 
I4S4  it  was  taken  by  Mathias,  king  of  Hungaiy,  who 
resided  in  it  till  his  death,  when  it  was  restored  to  Austria. 
!n  15t£)  the  Turks,  agisted  by  the  Hungarian  iti-surgents, 
approached  the  city,  and  though  they  did  not  succeed  in 
taking  it,  destroyed  the  suburbs.  In  1010  the  Bohemian 
insurgents,  supported  by  a party  in  Austria,  succeeded  in 
penetrating  into  the  city,  out  were  almost  immediately 
expelled,  and  tiastily  retreated  to  Bohemia.  In  102^ 
Torstenson,  a Swedish  general,  with  an  army  of  Swedes  and 
German  ProlcslanU,  marie  an  attempt  on  V'ienna,  when 
great  alarm  was  felt ; but  Toratenson  unexpectedly  gave 
up  his  enterprise.  In  1008  a new  palace  which  the  em- 
peror Ix;opold  had  erected  wa.s  destroyed  by  fire,  a cala- 
mity which  was  attributed  to  the  Jews,  who  were  without 
exception  expelled  from  the  cifv  and  the  province.  In 
1078  the  plague  broke  out  in  ifimgaiy,  which  gradually 
reached  Vienna,  w hen  it  carried  off  in  the  ctlv  45L480  per- 
sons, and  73.32:1  out  of  the  city.  In  1683  tfie  celebrated 
attack  was  made  by  a Turkish  armv,  supported  by  wme 
disaffected  chiefs  in  Hungary,  whicli  rcuucwl  the  city  to 
extreme  distress,  and  woiud  probably  have  ended  fatally 
for  Die  city,  and,  in  its  consequences,  for  (?hristendoni, 
had  not  the  inhabitants  held  out  in  ci^ectutiun  of  relief, 
which  at  length  came,  under  John  ^ibiesky,  king  of 
Poland,  who,  with  OO.OIK)  men,  totally  defeated  the  Turkish 
army  of  nearly  200, (KKI.  In  1741  it  wa.s  pressed  by  the 
Bavarians  on  the  west  and  by  the  French  and  Prussians  on 
the  north,  but  they  did  no{  effect  anything.  In  1707  it 
was  tlircatened  by  Najvoleon,  and  occupied  by  him  in 
1805  and  1809,  Strict  discipline  was  observed  by  his 
troops  on  both  occasions. 

(Joseph  Freyhcrr  V.  Hormayer.  IVien,  feine  Genchichte 
und  seme  Denkiturdi^hf^Uen,  9 l)inde ; J.  v.  Hammer, 
Getchichte  ties  Otmanischen  Reichet^  10  vols.  8vo. ; Blu- 
menbaeh,  Gemdtde  tier  OestfTrekhischen  itfoftttrMi>,  3 
vols. ; Die  Oeslerreichische  National  Encycltmtidie,  0 vols., 
1838;  Brockhaus,  Conversations  Lexicon  ; Murray,  Mrnff- 
te>okof>^mlhern  Germany ; Hassel ; Stein;  Horschelmann  ; 
Cannabich;  &c.) 

VIENNA.  TREATY  OF.  [TRK.irv.] 

VIENNE,  River.  [LoinaJ 

VIENNE,  ade|>artmentof  France,  bounded  on  the  north 
and  north-east  bv  the  department  of  Indre  ct  Loire,  on  the 
cast  by  that  of  fndre,  on  the  south-east  by  that  of  Haute 
Vienne,  on  the  south  by  that  of  Cliarente,  on  the  west  by 
that  of  Deux  Sevres,  and  on  the  north-west  by  tlml  of 
Maine  et  Loire.  Its  form  is  irregular : the  greatest  length 
is  from  north-north-west  to  south-south-east,  from  the  iimc- 
tion  of  the  three  departments  of  Maine  ct  Ixiirc,  Inure  et 
Loire,  and  Vienne,  to  that  of  the  three  departments  of 
Haute  Vienne,  Charente,  and  Vienne,  80  miles;  the 
greatest  breadth,  at  rieht  an^s  to  the  length,  is  from  the 
border  of  the  department  of  Deux  SiTres,  near  Civray,  to 
that  of  the  deportment  of  Indre,  near  La  Tr^mouille.  51 
mile.v.  The  area  of  the  department  is  estimated  at  2617 
square  miles,  which  considerably  exceeds  the  average  area 
or  the  French  departmenU,  and  is  almost  exactly  eijual  to 
that  of  (he  English  county  of  Lincoln  (2011  stjuare  miles). 
Tlie  population,  in  1826,  was  267,676;  in  1831,  282,731  ; 
and  in  1836,  2K7.002,  showing  an  increase  in  the  last  five 
years  of  4271,  or  about  1-3  ^r  cent.,  and  giving  nearly 
110  inhabitants  to  a square  mile.  In  amount  of  popula- 
tion it  18  lar  below  the  aveiage  population  of  the  deiairt- 
menta,  and  in  density  of  population  is  just  about  two-tnirds 
of  the  average ; it  i^lls  considerably  short  in  both  respects 
of  the  English  county  with  which  we  have  compared  iU 
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Poitien.  the  capitnl,  is  on  the  Clain.  in  4(P  3T/  N.  lat.  and 
0*  3>*  K.  lotifc. ; 180  miles  in  a direct  line  soulh-west  of 
Paris,  or  213  miles  by  the  road  through  Chart  res,  VendDme, 
Tours,  and  ChStellerault. 

The  department  has  no  mountains;  the  chain  of  hills, 
the  beiiiht*  of  Galinc,  whicli  extends  from  the  centra! 
mountains  of  Auvergne  toward  the  mouth  of  the  Ixiire 
crosses  the  aoulh-westem  side  of  the  department  near  the 
border  in  a north-western  direction ; and  a branch  from  these 
hills  extends  towards  the  north-east,  between  the  Clain 
and  theThou^,  and  occupies  the  northern  part,  except  just 
at  the  northern  extremity,  where  the  hills  subside  into 
tlie  valley  of  the  Ixiire.  The  central  part,  between  the 
Clain  and  the  Vienne,  consists  of  tolerably  high  ground; 
but  the  part  east  of  the  Vienne  is  low.  The  north-eastern 
border  of  the  department  is  occupied  by  the  cretaceoiu 
formations  which  surround  the  chalk  basin  of  Paris;  the 
rest  of  the  department  is  occupied  by  the  secondaty  rocks 
which  intervene  between  the  cretaceous  and  new  red  sand- 
stone groujw,  except  just  towards  tlie  south-eastern  border, 
where  the  lower  secondary  and  primitive  formations  crop 
out.  No  coal  is  dug,  and  there  were,  in  IKM,  only  three 
e:^tal>lis»hments  for  the  manufacture  of  iron:  in  these  were 
three  furnaces  for  the  production  of  pig-iron,  and  five 
forges  for  the  manufacture  of  wrought-iron.  Cliarctwil  i 
was  the  fuel  employed.  Tlicre  are  several  quanics  for 
millstones,  whetstones,  lithographic-stone,  limestone,  and 
fn'cslone ; and  a quarry  of  marble  which  takes  a gut»d 
poli^ih.  There  are  mineral  waters  at  La  Uoche-Posay,  near 
the  junction  of  the  Creuse  and  IheGartempo:  they  arc  i 
impregnated  with  sulphur. 

Tile  department  belongs  almost  entirely  to  (he  basin  of  the  | 
Loire;  a very  small  part  in  the  south-we-st  comer,  about 
Civray,  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Charente.  'I'he  Vienne, 
which  is  one  of  the  principal  affluents  of  the  I»ire  [I/viRa], 
enters  this  department  on  the  south,  just  above  Availtes, 
and  flows  in  a tolerably  direct  northward  course  through 
the  department,  which  it  quits  below  the  junction  of  the 
(‘reuse.  About  Go  miles  of  the  course  of  the  Vienne  are 
in  this  department  or  on  the  Iwrder ; and  aboul  J7  miles 
namely,  from  the  junction  of  the  Clain,  are  navigable.  The 
official  statement  makes  the  navigation  22  miles.  Nearly 
all  the  other  livers  of  the  deivaitnicnt  are  tributaries  uftbo 
Vienne  ; the  Grande  Blourdc,  the  Ozoii  :b«th  small),  and 
the  Creuse  join  it  on  the  right  bank ; ami  the  Dive  (suiall) 
and  the  Clain  on  the  left  bank  : the  Veude,  which  joins  it ' 
on  the  left  bank  long  after  it  quits  this  department,  and  ! 
the  Mable,  a feeder  of  the  V'eude,  have  their  souree  amid  ■ 
the  hilU  on  the  north  of  the  depailmenl.  The  Creuse  has 
the  last  23  miles  of  its  courne  (five  of  which  are  navigable)  | 
on  the  border  of  this  department:  its  feeder  the  Gartempe  , 
rises  in  the  department  ofCreust*.  but  has  the  lower  )>art  | 
of  its  course,  for  nearlv'  40  miles,  within  or  upon  the  border 
of  this  department.  The  Anglin,  a feeder  of  the  Gartempe, 
nml  the  aarleron  and  Benaise,  feeders  of  the  Anglin,  be- 
long partly  to  this  department.  The  Clain  rises  in  the 
cK'pai'tment  of  Charente,  but  lies  nearly  the  whole  of  its 
coume  of  more  tiian  GO  miles  in  tliia  department.  It 
receive  the  Clucrv  on  the  right ; and  the  Pairou,  (he  Dive, 
the  Vonne,  the  Boivre,  the  Auzance.  and  the  Palu  on  the 
lefl.  None  of  the  affluents  of  the  Vienne  are  navigable, ' 
except  the  Creuse,  and  that  fur  a very  ^ho•t  distance  ; so  ; 
that  the  department,  though  traveled  by  several  consider- 
able Htieams,  has  no  other  inland  navigation  than  that  of 
the  Vienne  22  miles,  (he  Creuse  5 miles,  and  tlie  Dive 
8 miles;  in  ail  only  3.5  miles.  The  Dive  here  noticed  is 
not  the  small  tributary  of  the  Vienne  ui  of  the  Clain  men- 
tioned above,  but  a tributaiy  of  the  Tiioul*.  an  affluent  of 
the  Ixiire,  which  joins  that  river  below  the  Vienne.  The 
Dive  rises  in  the  department,  and  has  the  greater  part  of 
its  course  within  or  upon  the  western  border,  'five 
(Jharentc  jiut  crosses  the  south-western  comer  of  the  de- 
left ment. 

Tlicre  are  no  navigable  canals.  There  were,  on  Jamiaiy  1, 
1837,  seven  ‘ Routes  Hoyaics,’  or  goveniraenl  roails,  having 
an  aggregate  length  of  218  miles,  namely,  178  miles  in 
repair,  I mile  out  of  repair,  and  3U  miles  unfinished,  llie 
princi[)al  road  is  that  from  Paris  by  Tours  to  Bortleaux, 
which  enters  this  department  on  the  noith-ca<«t  side,  across 
the  Creuse  just  above  its  junction  with  the  \ ieniie,  ami 
runs  by  Ch&tcllerauit,  .lauhiai>,  PoitierM,  Vivonne,  and 
tk)uh6-Verac.  The  roatl  from  Paris  to  Niort  and  Kodie- 
Ibrt  branches  fi'om  this  road  beyond  Poitiers,  and  ruiiK  by 
Lusignan.  Roads  run  from  Poitiers  by  Cluuivigny  and  St. 


Savin  to  Chdteauroux ; by  Lussac  to  Limoges ; and  by 
Mirebcau  and  Loudon  to  Saumur  on  the  Loire-  The  de- 
partmental roads  have  an  aggregate  length  of  140  miles, 
namely,  GO  miles  in  repair,  14  miles  out  of  repair,  and  72 
miles  unfinished.  The  communal  roads  (which  resemble 
ourparisli  roads)  have  an  aggregdc  length  of  GUOO  miles. 

The  air  is  generally  mild.  *rlie  north  wind  prevails  in 
winter,  the  north-west  wind  in  spring,  ami  the  south  wind 
in  summer.  The  north-west  wind  is  frequently  injurious 
to  vegetation,  and  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  by  tbc 
sudden  transition  which  it  occasions  from  heat  to  cold. 
The  marshes  which  are  found  on  the  western  side  of  the 
department  are  unhealthy. 

The  area  of  the  department  may  be  stated  in  round  num- 
bers at  1,080,000  acres,  of  which  more  than  1,(XX).000  acres 
are  under  the  plough.  Tlie  most  productive  soils  arc  on 
the  northern  part  of  the  dejiartment ; those  on  tlie  south 
and  south-east  are  generally  poor,  Tlie  principal  pro>iuc- 
tions  are  wlieat,  ry'e,  oats,  hemp,  flax,  pc.os,  and  potatoes. 
The  meadows  occupy  above  lOU.OUO  acres,  and  the  heaths, 
or  open  pastures,  nearly  190,000.  A great  number  of 
horses,  mules,  homed  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  pigs  are 
bred;  poultry  is  abundant.  The  vineyards  occupy  70,000 
acres;  the  wine  is  generally  of  ordinaiy  quality  ; the  l>esl 
red  wines  are  those  of  Cliampigiiy,  Couture,  Jaulnai?, 
Disaais,  Chauvigny,  Villcmurt,  Vaux,and  St.  Romain ; and 
the  white  wines  of  Loudon  ami  Trois  Moutiers.  Some 
wine  and  bramly  are  simt  to  the  surrounding  departmenUor 
are  exported.  'Ine  orchards  occupy  14,003  acres,  the  w»kk1s 
200,000.  A considerable  quantity  of  walnuts  and  chest- 
nuts are  grown ; the  latter  furnish  the  {leasantry  with  an 
important  article  of  food. 

The  department  is  divided  into  five  arrondissements,  as 
follows  :— 
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In  the  arrondissement  of  IVitiere  are — Ptiitiers,  popuia- 
fton  of  tlie  romiminc  in  1820,21,503 ; in  1831, 23,128;  and  in 
IKMl,  22.000  [Poitiers],  on  the  Clain ; Vivonne  and  JhuI- 
naU,  on  the  same  river ; Saiixay,  or  Sanzay,  and  Lusignau, 
on  the  Vonne;  I.alilI6,on  the  Auzance  ; Neuville,  between 
the  Auzance  ami  the  Palu;  and  Mirebeau  (population 
1781  for  the  town,  or  2405  for  the  whole  commune),  on  a 
feeder  of  the  Dive,  which  flows  into  the  Thou«'.  Vivonne 
ha-H  a manufacture  of  coarse  woollens  and  some  dye-houses. 
It  has  a ‘ halle,'  or  market-house  : there  are  twelve  yearly 
fairs.  Jauliiais  has  four  yearly  fairs  for  wool  and  cattle. 
Lusignan  has  a manufacture  of  coarse  woollens ; excellent 
macaroons  are  made  here,  and  considerable  trade  is  car- 
ried on  in  giain,  and  trefoil  and  lucerii  seed : there  are 
nine  yearly  fairs.  Tlmre  was  formerly  a strong  casllc  at 
Lusignan,  which  sustained  a number  of  attacks  very  de- 
structive to  the  assailants.  It  was  however  taken,  and 
razed  by  the  duke  of  Montpensier  (a.d.  1574)  in  the  re- 
ligious wars  of  the  sixteenth  centiin' : the  site  Is  at  present 
occupied  by  a pleasant  public  walk,  which  commands  an 
agreeable  uronpeot.  The  house  of  laudgnan  ac<piired  the 
crowns  of  Jenituilem  and  Cy  prus.  Mirebcau  was  built  by 
Poulques  Nera,  count  of  Anjou,  who  also  erected  a castle 
here.  In  this  castle  Eleonorc  of  Guienne,  widow  of 
Henry  II.  of  England,  was  besieged  (a.d.  1202^  l*y  her 
grandson,  Arthur,  duke  of  Bretagne,  but  was  relieved  l>v 
the  approach  of  her  son,  King  John  of  England,  vvho  took 
Arthur  prisoner,  and  alterwards  murdered  him.  Mirebeau 
ha.'t  trade  in  com,  wine,  sheep,  and  wool.  It  gave  lilUi  to 
the  district  of  Mirelxdais,  of  which  it  was  the  capital.  The 
village  of  Vouill6,  on  the  Auzance  below  l.atitV,  was  lli« 
scene  of  the  great  baUlu  (a.d.  5u7 tin  which  Clovis  the 
Frank  defeated  and  slew  Alaric  II.,  king  of  the  Visigoths ; 
a victory  which  was  followed  by  the  conquest  of  marly  all 
the  territories  of  the  Vn-igoths  m Gaul. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Chitellerault  are — Chiltellerault, 
{)opula1ion  ^in  1820.  9241;  in  J831,  9i:f7 ; ami  in  1S3G, 
[Chatklleuault],  on  the  Vienne;  Lcncloim*,  on  a 
small  feeder  which  joins  the  Vienne  at  ChlilellciHiilt : la 
Roche  Pusay,  on  the  CieUbc,  at  the  junction  of  (he  Gut- 
teiupe;  and  Pieumartin,  in  the  country  between  the  Gar- 
tempo  and  the  Vienne.  La  R<>ciid  Pusay,  or  Pozay,  is  a 
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lery  small  place,  but  has  hath*  and  mineral-waters,  which  ] 
are  recommended  in  cases  of  fever.  There  are  twelve  i 
yearly  fairs.  The  village  of  I.es  Ortnes,  near  the  junction 
of  the  (.’reuse  and  the  \ ienno,  has  a splemiul  manwun  and  I 
park  of  the  family  of  D'At^enson.  I 

In  the  arrondi'sement  of  (.’ivray  arc — Civray,  on  the 
Charente,  population  in  IH'ifi,  21it2 ; in  1831, 2203  of  whom 
1900  were  m the  town  itself  ; and  in  2100  ; C'hammx, 
on  or  near  the  (.’harente : Avnilles,  on  the  Vienne  ; Usaon 
and  Genray.  on  the  ( 'lucre;  and  Couh^-Verac,  on  the 
Dive,  which  into  the  Clain.  Civray  has  a church  of 
irreat  antiquity,  and  the  ruins  of  an  antient  castle.  There 
are  a .Huliordinatc  court  of  justice,  an  a^cuUural  society, 
and  a communal  hich  school.  Trade  is  carried  on  in  corn, 
chestnuts,  and  tmffles.  Availlcs  has  some  chalybeate 
waters  in  the  neiirhlwurhood,  but  they  ore  of  little  repute, 
(fcn^ay  has  a coarse  woollen  manufacture,  and  filleen  yearly 
fairs  tor  wool  and  cattle. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Loudon  are — Loudon,  popula- 
tion in  1H2«,  .'HU  I ; in  IKU,  r>tJ7H  (of  whom  4639  were  in 
tile  town  itself);  and  in  1KJ6,  5032,  on  the  road  from 
Poitiers  to  Sauraur ; Moncoofour,  on  a feeder  of  the  Dive, 
which  joins  the  Thom* ; and  Monts,  in  the  country  between 
the  Dive  and  tlie  Mable.  Ixiudon,  or  Loudun,  is  an  an- 
tient town,  situated  on  a lull,  and  surrounded  by  vineyards 
which  produce  some  of  the  best  wine  in  ttic  depirtnicnt : 
it  hns  some  plea.sant  public  nalks,  a theatre,  and  an 
hospital.  Tlterc  was  fonnerly  a castle,  but  it  is  now 
destroyetl.  Coarse  woollens  and  lace  are  manufactured; 
and  considerable  Imdc  is  enrried  on  in  com,  wine,  brandy, 
walnuts,  and  oil : there  are  seven  yewly  fairs.  Tlicre  are 
several  Kovemment  offices,  a subordinate  court  of  justice, 
an  a^cuitural  societv,  ami  a communal  hi^h  school. 
Loudun  was  formerly  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of  Lou- 
dunais : and  was  erected  into  a duchy.  It  was,  durinj^  the 
sixteenth  and  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  centuries, 
chiefly  occupied  by  Protestants,  and  sutfered  much  from 
the  revoi*ation  *of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Moncontour  is 
chiefly  known  l>y  the  defeat  sustained  here  (a.u.  1509}  by 
the.  rfuguenots,  under  Admiral  Coli^i. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Montmorillon  are — Montmoril- 
lim,  population  in  1H30,  3539;  in  IKil,  3008  (of  whom 
301W5  were  in  the  town  itself) ; and  in  1836,  4157,  on  the 
(•artempe  ; Saint-Savin,  also  on  the  Gartempe  ; Ani^le,  on 
the  .Anglin;  La  Tremouille,  on  the  Benaiac ; and  L'lle- 
.loimlaiii,  Liutsac,  distincrui.shed  as  Lussac-les-Ch/iteaux, 
ami  t -hauvigny.  on  the  Vienne.  Montmorillon  is  an  ill- 
Imilt  town  : it  has  a curious  monument,  supposed  to  be 
Dniidical,  an  ecclesiastical  school,  a subordinate  court  of 
justice,  »e>eral  government  fiscal  offices,  and  an  hospital. 
Hi<K-uils  ami  highly  esteemed  macaroons  are  matle : anil 
there  are  paper-mifls,  bleach-grounds  for  linen,  and  tan- 
yanU.  Considerable  trade  is  carrieil  on  in  cattle  fatteneil 
in  the  neighbourhood  for  the  Paris  markets.  There  are 
Iwehe  yearly  fairs.  St.  Savin  has  a considerable  trade  in 
sheep.  L lle-Jourdain  has  a monthly  fair  for  cattle  and 
provisions.  Chtuvigny  has  twelve  yearly  fairs  ; dnigget 
and  serge  and  leather  arc  manufactured  m the  town,  and 
some  tolerably  gocal  wine  is  gmwn  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Tlir  population,  when  not  ulherwise  described,  is  that  of 
the  commune,  ami  is  taken  from  the  eensua  of  1831. 

This  department  and  the  adjacent  one  of  Deux  SCvros 
constitute  the  diocese  of  Puitiem,  the  bishop  of  which  is 
a Htilfrairan  of  the  archbishop  of  Bordeaux.  It  is  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Royale  of  Poitiem,  and  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Acadf*mie  Univemitaire  of  the  same  city.  It  is 
included  in  the  Iwelflh  military  division,  of  w hich  the  liead- 
qiiarters  are  at  Nantes;  and  sends  five  members  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  la  respect  of  education  it  is  con- 
siderably below  the  average  of  France  : of  the  young  men 
enroUen  in*  the  military  census  of  lH'.^-29.  only  25  iu 
every  hundred  could  read  and  write,  while  the  average  of 
France  at  the  time  was  between  39  ami  4(b 

In  the  most  antient  hutoric  perioil,  this  department 
formed  part  of  the  lerritories  of  the  PictoneA(IInrrowc  , or, 
as  they  were  aflerwards  called,  I*ictavi.  a Celtic  nation. 
In  the  division  of  Gaul  by  Augustus,  the  teiritoiy  of  this 
people  was  included  in  the  province  of  Aquitania,  and  upon 
the  subdivi-ion  of  tiial  province,  in  Aquitania  Secundn. 
The  town  of  Limonum.  altenvards  called,  from  the  name  of 
the  people,  Piclavi  now  PoitieniV,  and  the  position  Fim-s 
of  tlie  Aulonine  Iliiicrarj’  between  Argentomagus  (Argcn- 
ton  I and  Liiuommi,  were  in  the  limits  of  this  dejiartment. 
This  territory  was  on  the  downfall  of  the  Homan  empire 


included  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Visigotlia,  but  was  taken 
from  them  Ij)’  the  Franks.  In  the  middle  ages  it  formed 
i»rt  of  the  county  of  Poitou,  f Poitou. 1 

^Mnlte-Bnin,  C»cogr»ipAi>  i 'uirer»fllr ; Dictiounuire 
G^ffraphtqt/e  UniverM ; Vaysse  de  Villiers,  Ilineraire 
Drurriittif  tie  la  France.) 

VIES'NE,  haute,  a department  of  France,  bounded 
on  the  north  ‘by  the  department  of  Indre,  on  the  cost  by 
that  of  (’reuse,  on  the  south-east  by  that  t»f  Corrdze,  oti 
the  south-west  by  that  of  Dordogne,  on  the  west  by  that  of 
Charente,  and  on  the  north-west  bv  that  of  Vienne.  Its 
form  is  irregular,  approximating  however  to  a quadrangle, 
having  its  greatest  length  from  north  north-west  to  south- 
south-east,  from  the  junction  of  the  three  departments  of 
Vienne,  Indrc,  and  Haute  Vienne,  to  the  border  of  the 
department  of  Corrilze  between  Kymouliers  and  Chain- 
beret,  00  miles ; and  its  greatest  bieodth  at  right  angles  to 
the  length,  from  the  border  of  the  department  of  (‘reuse, 
between  St.  lA-onard  and  Bourganeuf,  to  the  junction  of  the 
three  departments  of  Dordogne,  Cliarente,  and  Jiaulc 
Vienne,  50  miles. 

The  area  of  the  department  is  estimated  at  2140  square 
miles,  which  is  rather  under  the  average  area  of  the  French 
departments,  and  rather  greater  tlmn  the  Engli&ti  county 
of  Norfolk.  The  population,  in  1H2C,  was  270,3.51 ; in 
1831,28.5,1.30;  anri  in  1836,  21X1,011 ; showing  in  the  last 
five  years  an  increase  of  7881.  or  nearly  2’8  per  cent.,  and 
giving  130  or  137  inhabitants  to  a ar^uare  mile.  In  amount 
niid  density  of  population  the  department  is  considerably 
IkjIow  the  average  of  the  French  departments;  and  very 
far  below  the  English  county  with  which  we  have  com- 
itared  it.  Limoges,  its  capital,  is  214  miles  in  a direct 
line  sinith-south-wiHit  of  Paris,  or  230  miles  by  the  road 
through  Orb  an*.  Vierzon,  and  Chateauroux ; in  45®  56' 
•\.  lat.  and  I*  1.5'  K.  long. 

The  heights  of  Gatine,  which  extend  from  the  (n'<^at 
central  mountain-group  of  Auvergne  toward  the  mouth  of 
the  lAiire,  and  separate  the  basin  of  that  river  from  the 
bavins  of  the  Garonne  and  the  (3mrente,  cross  the  Hjulhem 
part  of  this  department  in  a direction  nearly  from  co.st  to 
west.  Mount  Jargeau,  the  most  elevated  point  on  this 
chain  of  hills,  is  estimated  at  3114  feet.  Another  chain, 
nearly  parallel  to  these,  crosses  the  centre  of  the  depart- 
ment, separating  the  valley  of  the  Vienne  from  that  of  its 
feeder  tne  Gartempe.  The  most  elevated  point  in  this 
chain  is  !>;  Ihiy  le  V ieux,  3190  feet  high.  Trie  mountains 
have  generally  round  tops,  few  if  any  steep  or  craggv’ 
summits  appear;  so  that  thev  do  not  present  the  grand  and 
imposing  appearance  of  the  Auvergnat.gro^.  though  Uiey 
occasionally  afford  picturesque  scenoiy.  Tlic  whole  de- 
partment is  occupied  by  the  primitive  or  lower  secondary 
formations,  especially  by  granite.  No  coal  is  dug;  lait 
there  wore,  in  1834,  in  the  department,  almost  entirely  in 
the  southern  part,  twenty-six  iron-works,  with  nine  fur- 
naces for  producing  pig-iron,  and  forty-eight  forges,  of 
which  thirty-nine  were  for  producing  wrought-iron  and 
nin«-  for  steel.  Charcoal  was  the  chief  or  only  fuel  em- 
])loyed.  Porcelain-clay  is  obtained  from  pits  in  the  south 
of  the  department,  and  granular  felspar,  which  is  used 
fur  glazing  the  porcelain.  Good  granite  and  other  build- 
ing-stoue  and  limestone  are  dug. 

Tlie  de]Kirtment  is  chiefly  included  in  the  liasin  of  the 
Loire:  the  aouthem  slopes  of  the  lieigbts  of  Gatine  be- 
long to  the  basins  of  the  Charente  and  the  Garonne.  On 
these  slopes  the  Tardoire  and  the  Bandiat,  which  unite 
and  flow  info  the  Charente;  and  the  Dronne,  the  I»le, 
and  the  Louc,  which  belong  to  the  system  uf  the  Garonne, 
rise  ; but  only  a small  portion  of  the  upper  course  of  these 
nvers  belonga  to  this  dejiartment.  Ut  the  tributaries  of 
the  Loire,  the  Vienne  is  the  only  one  belonging  to  tliis 
deiMirtment,  which  it  enters  on  the  cast  side,  a few  miles 
from  its  source  (in  the  department  of  Corrdze''  and  crosses 
from  cast  to  west  into  the  department  of  Charente:  imM- 
ing  F.ymoutiera.  St.  lAmard,  Limoge*,  Aixe,  anu  Si. 
Junicn.  It  recetvcK,  on  the  right  bank,  the  Maude,  the 
'Hiorion  or  Taurion.  theOlane,  and  the  Issoire:  and  on  llu; 
lelA  bank,  the  Combad  or  (.'ombade,  the  Bnance  (furnied 
hy  the  junction  of  the  Grande  Hriance  and  the  Petite 
Hriance),  the  Aixette,  the  Gorre,  and  the  Vaire.  ’niovc 
' feeders  an*  all  small.  Tlie  Vaire  ami  the  Issoire  join  the 

I’  Vienne  beyond  the  limits  of  liic  department.  The  Gar- 
tempe, a feeder  of  the  Crouse  (which  joins  the  Vienne 
long  alter  it  leaves  this  department),  dr^iis  the  northern 
pmt : it  receives  the  Seine  ami  the.  Uram  ca  Uie  right ; and 
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the  Ardour,  the  Couze,  and  the  Vincou  (which  receiTea  the 
Glayeule)  on  the  left,  llie  BenaUe  ami  the  Sarleron, 
feeuorii  of  the  Anglin  (an  nIBtieut  of  the  Gartcinpc  not  be- 
longing to  this  deputment),  rise  within  the  northern 
bolder.  Ponds  are  numerous,  but  none  of  them  large. 

The  department  is  entirely  destitute  of  water  communica- 
tion : none  of  the  above  rivers  are  navigable,  and  there  arc 
no  navigable  canals. 

The  number  of  ' rovites  royales,*  or  government  roads,  on 
the  1st  of  Januarj',  1H37,  was  seven,  naving  an  aggregate 
length  of  230  miles,  namely,  132  miles  in  repair.  58  miles 
out  of  repair,  and  4G  miles  unfinished.  The  principal  road 
is  that  t>om  Paris  to  Bordeaux  by  Orleans,  Chateuuroux, 
Limoges,  and  Perigueux.  TliU  enters  the  department  on 
the  north-east  side,  and  runs  south  t>y  we.st  tltrough 
Limoges,  Aixe,  and  Chains,  into  the  department  of  Dor- 
dogne. The  road  from  Paris  to  Toulouse  branches  from 
this  at  IJmoges,  and  runs  south-south-cabt  by  Pierro-Buf- 
h^re  into  the  department  of  Corr^ic.  Roads  from  Limoges  | 
nm  westward  St.  Junien  to  AngoulGme,  north-we.slwanl  | 
by  Bellac  to  foitiers,  and  eastward  by  St.  L«^onard  to  ' 
Avibu&son  fin  the  department  of  Creuse)  and  Clennont- 
Ferraud.  A road  from  Dorat,  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
department,  runs  eastward  to  Gurret,  in  tiie  adjoining  de- 
partment of  Creuso.  The  departmental  roads  h,ad  at  the 
sanre  time  an  aggregate  length  of  177  miles,  namely,  79 
in  good  repair,  29  out  of  repair,  and  G9  unfinished.  The 
vicinal  roods  (corresponding  to  our  parish  roads)  had  a 
length  of  above  4200  miles. 

From  the  general  elevation  of  the  soil  and  the  ranges  of 
mountains  traversing  the  department,  the  air  is  colder  than 
the  latitude  would  lead  us  to  expect.  The  average  tem- 
perature of  Limoges  is  less  Uian  tiiat  of  Paris,  though  it  is 
situated  full  three  degrees  more  to  the  southward,  'fhe 
ntmasphere  is  moist  and  the  temperature  changeable. 

TliC  area  of  the  department  may  be  estimated  in  round 
numbers  at  1,370,000  acres ; of  which  about  503,000  acres 
(or  leas  than  two-fiftlis)  are  under  the  plough  : but  of  this 
only  a small  portion  is  calculated  for  wheat.  A consider- 
able quRntity  of  rye  miJ  buckwheat  U grown ; the  growth 
of  corn  is  however  insufficient  for  the  support  of  the  in- 
habitants, but  the  deficiency  is  made  up  by  the  abundance 
of  chestnuts.  The  nie^ows  arc  very  extensive,  amounting 
in  the  aggregate  to  above  320,000  acres,  besides  230,000 
acres  of  heath,  common,  or  other  open  pastnre,  and  grax- 
ing  forms  the  most  important  branch  of  agricultural  in- 
dtialry.  The  hay  is  excellent,  but  the  artifici.al  glasses  are 
scarcely  known.  A great  number  of  mules,  horses  of  the 
Limoiisin  breed,  which  arc  among  the  most  excellent  and 
most  esteemed  in  France,  and  of  homed  cattle,  arc  reared. 
Horse-races  and  a cattle-show  are  held  yearly  at  Limoges, 
and  prizes  are  distributed.  Pigs  are  numerous,  lire 
vineyards  occupy  only  about  7000  to  8000  acres,  and  pro- 
duce only  ordinary  red  wine : the  orchards  and  gaixlens 
occupy  about  90(X)  acres.  The  woodlands  occupy  above 
90,000  acres, chiefly  in  small  clumps  or  in  copses;  chest- 
nuts and  walnuts  arc  grown  in  great  abundance,  and  there 
is  a considerable  quantity  of  oak  timber.  Game  is  plen- 
tiful. A great  number  of  bees  are  kept- 

The  department  is  divided  into  four  anrondi&scments,  as 
follows 

Arm  In 

5<Uti-'  Snn«r«  Con-  Cm-  Popqklioa. 
ArrondiMOBBcat  atioa.  Milr*.  nunr*.  toiw-  lS3i. 

iJnofM  . 779  rs  10  113.4W  1*0.47« 

BrllM  ...  N.  701  65  9 90,061  S],4.V7 

Roehwhoustl  ' W.  314  » 47.793^ 

St.  YrieU  . . 9.  352  4 ' 11.7!®'  49  260 

21(6  I9i  . 285.130  2U3.0U 

A later  statement  of  the  number  of  cantons  or  districts, 
each  under  a justice  of  the  peace,  makes  them  amount  to 
27  for  the  whole  department. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Limoges  are — Limoges  (popu- 
lation, in  1820,  25,012;  in  1831,  27.070.  of  whom  2;L8iH 
were  in  the  town  itself;  and  in  18:10,  29,^K»'  fLiMOORs], 
on  the  Vienne ; Aixe,  St.  I/onanl  (pop.  3299  for  the  town, 
or  5705  for  the  whole  commune),  and  Eymouticrs  (pop. 
343C\  on  the  same  river  ; Pierre-Buffiere  and  Salagnac  on 
tt)e  Briance ; St.  Paul,  between  the  Biiance  and  the 
Vienne ; ChStcauneuf,  on  the  Combadc,  and  Peyrat,  on 
the  Maude.  Aixe  has  some  Homan  remains  and  the  ruins 
of  a castle  of  the  middle  ages.  St.  L(‘onard  U on  an  emi- 
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nence  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vienne,  over  wliich  there 
is  a handsome  bridge.  It  U a tolerably  well-built  town, 
and  its ‘boulevards’  command  a pleasant  prospect.  Th*» 
church  is  of  very  great  antiquity.  There  are  paper-mills 
and  copper-works,  and  the  townsmen  manufacture  woollen 
stuffs,  common  hats,  porcelain,  and  sheepskin  and  other 
leather.  Tliere  U a monthly  fair,  and*  considerable  trade 
is  carried  on.  At  Eymoutiers  (or  Aimoutiuf),  which  is  on 
the  lert  bank  of  the’C'ienne.in  a mountainous  district,  there 
arc  tan-yards,  and  cotton-yam  is  manufactured ; there  is 
a monthly  fair.  Pienc-Buffidre  has  a handstone  stone 
j bridge  over  the  Briance,  on  the  left  bank  of  which  it  is 
I situated.  It  has  the  remains  of  an  old  castle,  ] art  of  which 
is  occupied  as  the  town-house.  Cotton-yani  and  leather 
ary  manufactured,  and  there  are  twelve  yearly  fairs.  Peyrat 
is  pleasantly  situated ; it  was  anliently  a place  of  some 
strength ; it  ha.s  now  twelve  yearly  fairs. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Bellac  arc — Bellac  (population 
; in  182G,  3400;  in  1831,  3C07,  of  whom  3025  were  in  tho 
town  itfielf;  and  in  1830,  3581)  [Ukllac],  near  the  Vin- 
cou ; Lauridre,  between  the  Couze  and  the  Ardour ; 
Ch5teau-Ponsat  (pop.  3742),  on  the  Gartempc  ; Mugnac- 
Laval  (pop.  3155;,  ami  I^rat  (pop.  1805  for  the  town, 
or  2237  lor  the  whole  commune  i,  near  the  Bram ; and 
Lussac-les-Eglises,  near  the  Benaise.  Paper  is  made  at 
Launcre : there  are  four  yearly  fairs.  Some  antient  in- 
scriptions have  been  dug  up  at  Ch&teau-Ponsat.  At  Mag- 
nac-I-aval  woollen  cloths  and  paper  arc  manufactured.  A 
weekly  fair  is  held  during  the  interval  between  the  middle 
of  December  and  the  Carnival.  Le  Dorat  is  a good  town ; 
the  inhabitant  s manufacture  woollen  cloth  and  cotton  goods, 
barometers,  and  weights  and  measures.  There  is  a monthly 
fair  for  cattle,  horses,  mules,  poultry,  flax,  hemp,  and 
linen.  Lussac-lcs-Eglises  has  a yearly  fair  for  fat  cattle. 
At  Danac,  a village  of  about  3000  inhabitants,  not  far  from 
Lc  Dorat,  U a large  gliusshouse  fur  making  bottles,  and  an 
earthenware  raanufactoiy. 

In  the  arrondissenuMit  of  Kochcchouart  are — Rochc- 
chouart  (population  in  182G,  1.550;  in  1831,  391X3,  of  whom 
1571  were  in  the  town  itself;  and  in  183G,  4123),  on  the 
V'aire  ; and  St.  Junien  (pop.  3495  for  the  town,  or  5895  for 
the  whole  commune),  on  tne  Vienne.  Hochechouart  has 
the  remains  of  an  antient  castle  on  the  crest  of  a pre- 
cipitous rock,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  town  stands,  xlie 
castle  was  bcsicgtHl  without  success  by  the  English  in  the 
wars  of  Edward  III.  The  town  has  a subordinate  court  of 
justice  and  one  or  two  fiscal  government  offices.  8t. 
.Tunien  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a hill  at  the.junction  of  the 
Glano  with  the  Vienne,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  latter. 
Tliu  town  is  surrounded  by  boulevards,  which  arc  planted 
with  trees  and  command  a pleasant  prospect  of  tne  sur- 
rounding countr)' : it  is  an  old  town,  and  is  one  of  tho 
busiest  places  in  the  department.  Hie  only  building  de- 
serving notice  is  the  parish  church.  The  townsmen  ma- 
nufacture glovca,  which  arc  in  high  repute,  blankets  and 
cotton  coverlets,  hats,  woollen  clollis,  serge,  porcelain  and 
common  earthenware,  chamois  and  oilier  leather,  and 
paper.  Tliere  are  bleach-houses  for  wax  and  dye-houses. 
Considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  horses,  mules,  cattle, 
hides,  corn,  hemp,  flax,  and  wine,  especially  at  the  fairs, 
which  arc  held  monthly. 

In  the  arroudi«ementof  St.  Yrieix  arc — St.  Yrieix  (po- 
pulation in  1820,  27  Ki ; in  1831,  6542,  of  whom  2832  were 
in  the  town  itself;  and  in  1836, 6'JUUi,  onthe  Loue  ; Chalus 
on  the  Tardoire ; and  St.  Germain-los-Bcllea  Fillcs,  between 
the  Grande  Briance  andthePetite  Briance.  St.  Yrieix  isan 
ill-built  town  ; it  ha.s  five  parish  churches,  one  of  which,  a 
collegiate  church,  is  considered  an  admirable  specimen  of 
Gothic  architecture.  Tho  townsmen  manufacture  por- 
celain and  common  earthenware,  woollen  cloths  and  coaisc 
woollen  stufirf,  and  leather.  Tliere  arc  some  iron-works. 
Ttie  materials  fur  making  and  glazing  tlie  porcelain  arc 
dug  close  to  the  town.  Trade  is  carried  on  in  hempen 
thread  and  porcelain  clay.  Hicrc  are  a subordinate  rouit 
of  Justice,  some  fiscal  government  offices,  and  an  agricul- 
tural society.  St.  Yrieix  sustained  along  siege  during  tho 
war  of  the  i.eague.  Chalus  has  some  historical  interest  as 
being  tlic  place  where  Richard  I.  (Conir-de-Lion)  of  Eng- 
land received  his  di-ath-wound,  a.d.  1199.  It  is  divided  by 
the  Tardoire  into  the  upper  and  tha  lowcrtown  : the  upper 
town,  formerly  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Chalus-C’na- 
brol,  was  defended  by  a strong  fort  or  tower ; another 
tower  defended  the  lower  town.  Chalushas  several  yearly 
VoL.  XXVL— 2 S 
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fain,  one  of  whirh  it  ft  r.Tfftt  horte  and  mule  fair.  St. 
Germain'let-Uvrllet  Fiilus  has  te^iTal  yearly  lairs  lor  com 
and  cattle. 

lluj  population,  when  not  otherwise  described,  U that  of 
Uic  commune,  and  from  the  centus  of  lrt3l. 

This  department  and  the  lulioininK  department  of 
Cretisi'  constitute  the  diocese  of  Limoi;es,  tho  biahop  of 
which  is  a suffraeaii  of  the  archbishop  of  Bourses.  It  is 
in  the  juriMliction  of  the  four  Royale  of  Idmoires  and  in 
the  district  of  the  Acad^raie  Univenitaire  of  tho  same  city. 
It  is  comprehended  in  the  tiftoenth  military  division,  of 
which  the  head-<{uarters  are  at  Bounre*.  It  returns  five 
members  to  tlie  Cliamber  of  Deputies.  In  resiKyct  of  edu- 
cation it  is  one  of  the  most  backward  of  the  French  de- 
paj-tments.  beinff  surpassi-d  by  all  except  the  depart- 
ments of  Cher,  Aliicr.  and  (’urrOw.  Of  every  hundrcil 
younjf  men  enrolled  in  the  militarj'  census  of  IHLJH-2SJ  only 
iiiirtcen  could  read  and  write  ; the  avcmije  of  the  de|>art- 
ments  bein|f  above  thirty-nine  in  every  hundred. 

In  the  moat  nntieiit  biatoric  period' this  pari  of  Franett 
belonged  to  the  Leinovices  Af^orhcic,Stnd>o'.  or  Limovicl 
(At/wi'firoi.I^olemy  \ or  Lomov  iei(.\o^At'iVoi  i.aCeltic  nation: 
the  foini  l.emovices  is  that  um^  by  the  best  Ijitin  autho- 
rilies.  Some  portions  of  the  north-western  border  of  the 
de|i«rtmcnt  were  in  the  territoiy  of  the  Ihctones.  In  the 
Homan  division  of  Gaul  the  country  ol'ihe  l.emovices  and 
the  Pictones  was  included  in  the  'pruvince  of  A^^uilaine ; 
and  upon  its  subdivision,  that  of  me  Lrmuvices  m Aipii- 
tania  Piima.  and  that  of  the  Pictoncs  in  Acpiitnnia  Scciindn. 
Auirustoritum,  the  capital  of  the  la'inovices.  called  from 
tlicm,  in  the  later  period  of  the  Roman  dominion.  Lomo- 
vices,  is  the  prestml  Limoces.  On  the  downfall  of  the 
Homan  empire,  this  de|>arlment  was  subject  flist  to  the 
Visiflroths.  aflerwanls  to  the  Franks.  In  the  middle  a;rcs 
it  WHS  chiefly  inehided  in  the  luovincc  of  Limousin  or 
Limoein ; but  some  parts  of  tne  north  and  east  were 
includeti  in  the  province  of  I.a  Marche  ; and  a small  j>or- 
tion  on  the  west  side  in  the  province  of  Poitou.  [Marcre, 
La  ; LmousiN  ; Poixor.] 

(Malte-Brun,  Gfngraphie ; Vaysse  de  Villieta,  Itinf- 
fotre  y>c#cr/p/i/;  ihettonnairfi  (liugrnjthitiw  ('nit'fTiflJ) 

VIKNNK,  ft  town  in  France,  capital  of  an  arrondisse- 
ment  in  tho  department  of  l.s^re,  25X  miles  in  a direct 
line  south-south-west  of  Paris  of  miles  by  the  road 
through  Sens  Auxerre,  Autun,  (*hftlons-siir-Sa£ne,  and 
Lyon  ; in  4T>®  32'  N.  lat.  and  4*  K.  lone- 

Vienne  is  a place  of  great  anticpiity,  and  retains  many 
monuments  of  its  former  splendour;  Inil  the  anlient  towii 
was  considemlily  larger  than  the  modem  one.  A Rivman 
Mlntrture  of  pynvmidical  form,  a quarter  or  half  a mile  out 
of  the  southern  gate  of  the  town,  appear*  from  tradition, 
and  from  traces  of  the  antient  ramiwrts,  to  have  been  once 
in  the  middle  of  the  town,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
three  miles  in  circuit.  The  modem  town  is  on  the  lert  or 
east  bank  of  the  RJiftne,  just  at  the  junction  of  the  Giro,  a 
little  river  which  flows  through  Vienne.  The  town 
ocettoies  the  l>otlom  and  sides  of  the  narrow  valley  through 
which  this  river  flows,  and  extends  to  the  bank  of  the 
Htu'ine,  over  which  there  is  a bridge  uniting  Vienne  with 
the  village  of  iSointM-'olomhc.  The  town  is  ill-laid  out, 
and  the  streets  arc  narrow,  crooketi,  dark,  and  dirty ; but 
there  is  a handsome  quay  on  the  RhAne,  and  many  new 
buildings  have  been  erected  of  late  years.  Tlic  catficdml 
of  St.  Maurice  is  a very  fine  building,  though  it  suffered 
much  injury  during  tfie  religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth 
century  ana  during  the  Revolution : the  church  of  the 
abbey  of  St.  Pierre,  though  much  defaceil.  has  some 
curious  sculptures  and  inscriptions  of  the  middle  ages: 
the  other  Imildings  of  the  abbey  have  been  destroyed. 
The  town-hall  has  a handsome  modem  front,  and  there  anc 
fine  cavaliy  barmcks.  Among  the  Homan  monuments  i.<i 
a temple  of  the  Corinthian  onlor,  somewhat  resembling  the 
‘ Mai»m  Carrfe  ’ of  Nfmes,  hut  not  so  elegant : it  was  con- 
verted in  the  eleventh  ccnluiy  into  a church,  and  is  now 
used  as  a museum.  There  arc  tho  remains  of  an  amphi- 
theatre and  of  a theatre,  an  arch  or  gatewav,  in  the  best 
style  of  Roman  workmanship,  some  port  ions  of^an  arpicduct, 
and  a numtier  of  bas-reliefs  and  in»cri]>tion.s.  Fort  Ihpet 
is  asiuiarc  tower,  partly  Homan,  partly  of  the  middle  ages. 
Fort  nalomon  is  wholly  of  the  middle  ages.  'Fhcre  are  at 
Vienne  a modem  theatre,  a college,  a public  library  of 
I'ZtKiO  volumes,  a museum  of  antupiities,  and  gallery  of 
paintings. 


Tho  population  of  the  commune  of  Vienne  was,  in  1P20, 
13.7Hi>;  ill  IRil.  14.tT7d 'of  whom  13.41U  were  in  the  town 
itself};  and  in  IKgl,  16,4tH.  There  are  several  raanufac- 
toricB  on  the  Gere,  the  waters  of  which  never  freeze. 
There  wc  tan-yards,  paper  and  eop])er  mills,  rikI  iron- 
works; aiul  woollen  cloth  and  other  woollens,  sail-cloth, 
ice.  are  manufactured.  There  b a small  lead-mine  near 
the  town. 

Vienne,  or,  as  the  Romans  called  it,  Vienna,  was  in 
existence  in  the  time  of  Co>sar,  who  mentions  it  in  his 
Commentaries.  It  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Allobroges ; 
ami  some  persons  (of  what  nation  does  not  appear) 
whom  the  Allobrogt's  expelled  from  tlie  town  were  the 
fimt  inhabitants  of  Lugdunum,  or  Lyon.  (Dion  Cassius, 
lib.  xlvi.)  Vienna  is  mentioned  by  Holcmy,  who  writea 
the  name  OMo'va,  which  is  also  the  orthography  of  Strabo, 
as  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  Gallia  Nar^nensb ; and 
when  that  province  was  subdivided,  it  gave  name  to 
the  suhdivbion  Viennensis,  in  which  it  was  included.  In 
the  Peutinger  Table  the  name  is  written  Vigenna.  but  this 
is  no  doubt  an  error.  The  townsmen  appear  to  have  been 
great  admirers  of  the  epigrams  of  Mailial,  which  may  be 
taken  ns  an  indication  that  literature  was  cultivated  among 
them.  Tliat  j>oei  mentions  the  circumstance  in  some  neat 
lines  Mib.  vii.,  Epigr.  Ixxxviii.).  In  another  epigram 
(lib.  xiii.,  Kp.  1U7)  Martial  gives  to  Vienna  the  yiithet 
• vitifera’  ( vine-liearing^ : the  vineyards  on  the  Rhone 
immediately  opposite  still  produce  tlie  Cfite  R6tie,  one  of 
llie  finej»l  of  llie  French  red  wines,  and  the  hills  round 
Vienne,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  are  covered  with  vine- 
I yanb.  w hich  produce  abundance  of  good  red  wine. 

Vienna  was  a Homan  colony,  and  the  rival  of  its  neigh- 
bour Lugdunum.  In  the  civil  war  at  the  close  of  Nero’s 
reign  it  embraced  the  party  of  Galba,  from  whom  it 
received  many  honours ; while  Lugdunum  embraced  the 
cause  of  Nero.  Lugdunum  was  besieged  by  the  people  of 
Vienna,  but  without  success ; and  in  revenge,  the  people 
of  I.ugdumim  sought  to  induce  the  army  of  Valens  l onc 
of  Vitcllius’s  genemis)  to  destro)' Vienna ; but  the  soldiers 
ro<nstcd  the  persuasion.  (Tacitus,  lib.  i.,  c.  Ixv., 

Ixvi.)  Arcbelaus,  the  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  when 
deprived  of  the  kingdom  of  Judiea,  was  sent  into  exile  at 
Vienna  (a.o.  6 or  7),  as  his  brother  Antipas  afterwards 
wmi  (a.p.39)  at  Lugdunum.  (Josephus,  xviii.  ix. ; 

H ur,  ii.  xi.)  Tradition  fixes  Vienna  as  the  place  of  I^latc's 
banishment  after  he  had  been  displaced  from  the  govern- 
ment of  Juda^a,  and  the  Roman  structure  below  is  popularly 
called  the  tomb  of  Pontius  Pilate.  It  was  at  Vienna  tnat  the 
emperor  Vaicntinian  II.  was  killed  (A. d.  392)  by  Arhogastes 
the  Frank.  A Christian  church  was  early  established  here : 
the  bishopric  dates  from  the  third  century,  and  the  bivhop 
disputed  the  dignity  of  metropolitan  of  Narbonensis  with 
the  bishop  of  Arles.  The  see  was  subsequent!)'  raised  to 
the  rank  of  an  archbishopric,  and  had  for  its  suffragan  si'*'s 
'before  the  Revolution)  those  of  Die,  Annecy,  Grenoble, 
Maurienne.  Valence,  and  Viviers.  It  is  now  united  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Lyon.  [Lyon.]  Several  Councils  have 
been  held  at  Vienne : the  most  celehrattnl  is  that  of  a.d. 
1.11 1,  at  which  the  order  of  the  Tomplari  was  abolished. 

*Ibe  arrondisBoment  of  Vienne  has  an  area  of  UHl  square 
miles,  and  comprehends  132  communes : the  population, 
in  1831,  was  138,474;  in  1836.  145,001. 
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(Millin,  Voyage  (hmt  /e»  DffiarlemenJt  fin  Mult  ds  la 
Frtinee ; Vaytec  du  Villlers,  Itinfraire  DfurrijHi/  d*  la 
FVaner ; G^graphie  L uivenrlh ; Diction- 

nairi>  Gfogntphiyur  r’wnrrW.) 

VIERZON,  a in  France,  in  the  defmrlniunt  of; 

Cher.  ni  railes  in  a direct  line  south  or  south  by  west  of 
Paris,  or  12o  miles  bv  the  roa»l  through  OrWans  ; m 47“  13' 
N.  iat.  and  2*  3^  E.  long.  Tlte  town  stands  on  tho  right 
bank  of  the  Evre,  just  abuYc  its  junction  with  the  Clier.  in 
n fertile  plain.  It  is  well-built ; the  houses  are  chiefly 
covered  with  slate.  There  are  limestone-quarries  and 
pipeclay  and  ochre  pits  in  the  neighbourhood  ; the  ochre 
IS  considered  the  beat  in  France.  Tl»ere  are  in  the  town 
iron  and  steel  works,  a porcelain  manufactory  and  one  for 
common  earthenware,  tan-yaids,  paper-mills,  and  manu- 
factories for  serge  and  woollen  cloth.  Trade  is  conied  on 
in  timber  aiul  wool : there  are  five  yesJ-ly  fairs,  one  of 
which  U an  important  wool-fair.  The  population,  in- 
cluding  the  adjacent  village  of  Vierzun,  which  forms  a 
separate  commune,  was,  in  1831,  79G7,  ofwlwm  470<1  were 
m the  town.  Hreru  is  an  hospice  or  almshouse.  (Malte- 
Brun,  Gcographie ; Dictionnaire  G^gtvphique  Vni- 
reriit‘1,') 

VIEITA,  FRANCIS.  Much  has  been  said  of  the  writings 
of  Vieta,  but  very  little  on  his  life,  and  that  little  has  often 
been  wrongly  given.  In  the  absence  of  all  good  sources 
of  reference,  we  are  under  the  nece*tity  of  giving  some-  i 
what  more  sirace  to  this  biograiihy  than  is  usual.  We  j 
also  intend  to  insert  in  this  article  some  account  of  Lucas  | 
Pacioli.  which  has  been  omitted  in  its  proper  place,  and 
some  additional  details  on  I..ennard  of  Pisa. 

Fran^i.s  Viet.  Viette,  or  de  Viette*  Chis  name  is  given 
in  these  ways,  and  iu  one  orhi.«own  writings  it  isl.atinised 
Fr.  Vietiens,  but  more  usually  Viela\  was  at  Fontenai- 
le-Comto,  a small  town  not  far  fVom  La  Rochelle,  in  the 
year  1540.  Hie  family,  it*  we  may  judge  from  the 
position  which  he  occupied  during  the  greater  part 
of  his  life,  must  have  had  both  rank  and  interest.  We 
may  connect  the  epoch  of  his  birth  with  other  parts  of 
the  history  of  science,  by  stating  that  he  was  born 
abont  the  time  when  algebra  was  introduced  into  the 
nortliem  parts  of  Europe  from  Italy,  in  the  3'Jlh  rear 
of  the  age  of  Cardan,  and  three  years  before  the  death 
of  t’upemicus:  while  Napier,  Harriot,  and  Galileo  were 
respectively  10,  20,  and  24  years  his  juniors.  Of  his 
education  and  early  years  we  know  nothing,  and  the 
scanty  materials  for  the  rest  of  his  life  arc  found  princi- 
pally in  the  w oikt  of  his  friend  the  president  De  11100 
' //»>/.,  lib.  cxxix.\  Bayle  chargi-n  this  celebrated  writer 
{Diet.,  art.  ‘ Rasario’)  with  inaccuracy  in  his  accounts  of 
learned  men ; if  we  may  disregard  this  imjnitatiun  in  the 
case  of  Vida,  with  whom  the  biographer  was  personally 
and  intinwlcly  acquainted,  we  cannot  all  the  more  help 
wisliiug  that  the  fads  pivserved  had  been  more  in  uunibor, 
and  of  somewhat  closer  connexion  with  the  scientific  pur- 
vuiU  of  Victa.  The  w lmle  of  De  Then’s  account  dws  not 
amount  to  more  tJian  a few  insulated  anecdotes,  which  are 
often  repeated';  and  the  want  of  information  from  other 
cniarters  respecting  one  of  the  greatest  matbcmaliciaas  of 
tne  sixteenth  century  may  be  lu-counted  for  if  we  remem- 
ber the  troubled  times  iu  which  he  lived,  and  ti»o  mle 
which  be  appears  to  have  followed  of  printing  all  his 
works  at  hw  own  expense,  and  distributing  them  as 
presents  among  liis  friends.  Tins  has  been  found  almost 
uniformly  to  be  a successful  tnwlc  of  preventing  or  dimi- 
nishing posthumous  fame. 

The  life  of  Viet.i  was  jiasscd  in  the  public  service  : on  tlie 
resignation  of  De  Tliou,  he  was  made  master  of  requests. 
We  liave^seen  it  said  that  beheld  this  office  under 
Henry  HI.,  and  fl&ewhcrc  that  it  was  in  the  houM^iuld  of 
Margaret,  wife  of  Henry  IV.  Both  statements  ace  pro- 
bably true,  since  De  Tliou  assures  us  that  his  attention  to 
the  mathematics  was  only  the  relaxation  of  a whole  life 
spent  in  public  business,  for  wliich,  says  the  historian,  he 
hod  both  talent  and  industry.  And  victa  himself,  in  his 
answer  to  Adrian  Romanus,  sa\*s  that  he  cannot  profess 
to  be  a uiaUiemalici&n,  but  only  *a  person  to  whom  mathe- 

* AUMriObuO.  st  ll«r  bf>inMiiig  of  iba  ■ovcateenUi  oantairy,  ui<i  D«  L'llo. 
Viul  at  kh'?  end,  both  <.*11  lilta 

t Wa  haTr  rxiHiinaS  what  Trijaier  bat  allied  hi  bU  mllfftlon  of  Tie 
Th*u‘a  biomfSiirt.  aad  ftud  noUitnii  ^rUcalar  tb<*  a««rtiKi  that  lat- 

lan  frua  Vma  sn  i»Dad  la  tba  ooUirttsn  Cwallua,  vbkb  U laas- 


malical  studies  are  delightful  xvhen  he  has  leisure.*  He 
lived  and  held  office  through  the  religious  troubles  of  the 
reigns  of  Henry  HI.  and  Henry  IV. : a letter  of  his  friend 
Ghetaldi,  heieinaUer  mentioned,  proves  that  he  was  on 
the  council  of  state  in  the  latter  reign,  and  we  must 
suppose  that  his  love  of  study  induced  liim  to  confine  him- 
self to  the  simple  duties  of  his  calling.  It  seems  however 
that  he  did  not  entirely  escape  the  dangers  of  the  lime,  or 
the  attacks  of  the  opposite  paily.  In  his  dedication  toCathe- 
litM  de  I’arlhenai,  DuclMase  de  Kohan,  and  moLlier  of  the 
Due  de  Rohan,  well  known  as  the  leader  of  the  Frendi 
Protestants  in  the  time  of  Louis  XHL,  he  addresses  that 
lady  as  one  who  hud  saved  him  from  imprisonment  atwl 
certain  death  ; which  means,  we  suppose,  that  he  had 
faileii  into  the  hands  of  the  Huguenots.  He  proceeds  to 
aver,  hut  whcth<>r  this  be  fact  or  dedication  we  liave  no 
means  of  knowing,  that  it  was  her  love  for  and  great  skill 
in  luatliematicii  Mhtch  first  incited  him  to  that  study. 
Her  literary  attaiimienta  are  mentioned  by  her  biograplK^rs, 
ami  the  account  given  by  Vieta  may  be  perfectly  true, 
'fliere  is  only  om*  story  in  De  Tliou  of  nis  political  services  : 
j — ^The  extent  and  scattered  character  of  tW  Sp^ish  donii. 

' nions  bas  ing  rendered  their  communications  insecure  in 
time  of  war,  a ct]>her  was  invented  with  more  than  frUO 
characters,  and  these  not  permanently  retaining  the  same 
wgnification.  The  complexity  of  this  method  foiled  the 
ontinaiy  decipherers,  and  uppUcation  was  thereupoo  made 
to  Vieta,  wlio  without  any  difficulty  discovered  me  secret, 
which  was  used  for  more  than  two  yearn,  to  the  great  lose 
and  annoyance  of  the  S]>aniard6.  These,  perceiving  that 
their  cipticr  was  detected,  and  imagining  that  no  human 
, skill  was  equal  to  such  an  ctfort,  attributed  the  discovery 
to  magic,  and  took  care  to  publisli  this  report  throughout 
Europe,  but  particularly  at  the  court  of  Home.  But  the 
, imputation  failed  to  excite  any  odium,  and  was  received, 

I says  De  Thou,  non  *i»e  risu  ei  indigmUtout/  rwiiut  ten- 
iihitium:  heresy  had  taken  (he  place  of  sorcery.  It  is 
therefore  not  true,  thougli  some  writers  have  said  it  by  way 
of  mending  the  etorv',  that  Victa  was  actually  cited  to 
appear  at  Home  amf  answer  Uie  cliai^e  of  dealing  with 
the  f<ml  fiend. 

Iiidirectiy  connected  with  the  politics  ol*  the  day  is  the 
share  which  Victa  took  in  the  controversy  on  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  calendar.  Hiis,  as  is  well  ibiown,  was  com- 
pleted under  the  auspU'cs  of  Pope  Gregory  XllL,  in  iSihZ, 
thougli  the  subject  had  been  in  agitation  more  than  a cen- 
tury, and  the  change  had  even  been  projected  by  Sextus 
IV.,  in  1474.  The  plan  finally  adopted  was  that  of  Lilius.4 
an  aMronomer  of  < 'alabria,  who  died  before  its  presentation 
to  the  pope,  and  the  execution  of  it  was  intnisteil  to  the 
Jesuit  C'LAvms.  It  is  to  be  remembered  tliat  the  true  time 
of  keeping  Easter  was  then  thought  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance. and  that  heterodoxy  in  this  particular  had  moro  than 
once  been  thought  worthy  of  excommunication.  The 
reforDied  calendar  was  attacked  bv  V'ieta,  Joeepli  Bcaliger, 
and  otheie,  the  first  of  whom  publUlied  in  the  year  ItMX) 
what  he  called  the  true  Gregorian  calendar,  and  prefixed 
to  it  the  bull  of  Gregory  XIH.  On  this  work  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  say  that  IVfontucla  and  Dclambre  unite  in  con- 
demning tlie  Ideas  of  Vieta:  he  mode  34UU  Julian  veani 
contain  exactly  42(^  lunatiouK  the  error  of  wlucfi  is  a 
trifie  more  than  that  of  the  astronomy  of  his  day.  His 
work  was  carried  by  himself  to  Cardinal  Aldobramlini, 
who  was  then  at  Leyden  on  a mission  from  (.‘lemenl  VIII. 
Ho  had  however  no  sucoeas  with  the  cardinal.  * as  I 
warned  him  when  he  act  out.'  sbvs  De  Thou,  • feeling 
sure  that  an  improvement  adopted  by  the  princes  of 
(‘hristendom  alter  so  much  deliberation,  would  not  fasily 
bo  mollified,  even  for  the  belter,  liy  those  who  tlhnlt 
it  a secret  of  govemiiient  never  to  confess  that  they 
either  have  arrctl  or  can  err.’  Claviiw  simply  replied  fo 
Vieta  by  referring  him  to  a work  on  the  Gregorian  calendar 
which  he  was  then  preparing, and  which  lie  stated  would  con- 
tain a full  reply  to  all  the  objections.  Tliis  answer  seems  to 
have  enraged  Vieta  beyond  his  powers  of  forbearance.  Per- 
haps he  felt  indignant  at  not  tieing  eonsiderifd  worthy  of 
a separate  reply,  or  perhaps  the  malady  which  afrerwards 

* Hi*  i;Ti>stcoaWisMtr}’  mailo  a |iiolwiinn  t»f  Ibt^MM  Mt.  T)i« 

tniarpraUkliuttuf  l)i«  ll<!i<‘lalian»  aiul  Uu*  «T>iUiruwoT  the  sere  hw  ck 
cui..illo«M ; the  methemettc*,  hi*  rrUxaUnn. 

4 LiSrl  ADcrecie  • mi«Uke  very  oflm  neik.  saately,  the  Mtleneal  tiMrf  1.6>< 
wj<  of  Veruua,  usl  alm>  lli>‘  eouru>ina  betvreen  him  sod  Oighu  UrsKcnhi  (iimhll. 
fre quealty  cslleil  IaUo,  e Imroeti  wnter.  wlui  paUL^rd  a Sork  gn  the  enUe*, 
cekutUr,  but  wbo  died  «bo«t  thK,  ies|  bekav  tbo  QrcKuiiwi  tefrirmiiUeD. 
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destroyed  !>im  had  beprun  to  act  upon  his  mind— which  ‘ 
Iftbt  mav  be  charitably  hojK;d.  In  1W)2  lie  publuhed  his 
expostulation  against  Clavms,  a tract  of  three  pages,  which  , 
Mcjntuda  is  surprised  his  editors  should  have  permitted  to 
descend  to  i>o*tority.  He  charges  his  opponent  with  eva- 
sion, and  asserts  that  he  ought  to  have  retracted  hU  error 
for  the  ^ake  of  the  mysteries  of  religion,  the  peace  of 
Christendom,  and  the  divine  authority  of  the  supreme 
pontitf.  He  accuses  Clavius  of  liaving  slandered  him  to 
the  no|>e,  of  contempt  of  religion,  of  folschood  in  mathe- 
matics and  theology;  and  urges  upon  him  the  danger 
tlwt  the  Protestants  might,  through  hia  obstinacy,  get 
hold  of  the  real  calendar  (his  own)  by  thcmsclve's,  and 
not  from  the  papal  authority.  He  oils  upon  Clement 
to  alter  the  hull  of  his  predecessor,  and  bnngs  fomard, 
curiously  enough,  as  a precedent,  that  Augustus  Caesar, 
a Potitifex  Maximus,  had  changed  the  arrangement  of 
the  year  ordained  by  Julius  C«sar,  another  Pontifex  Maxi- 
inua.  finally,  in  order  that  no  manifestation  of  bad 
feeling  might  bo  wanting,  he  calls  upon  tlie  order  of 
Jesuits  to  excommimicHte  all  who  should  by  design 
and  fraud  stand  in  the  way  of  the  ^ood  of  ClirUtendom  ; 
meaning,  of  course,  Clavius  and  his  followers.  To  this 
explosion  of  passion  Clavius  did  not  condescend  to  reply  : 
hut  throughout  his  work,  wluch  ap|>earcd  in  1C03,  tnc 
year  of  V ieta's  death,  he  treated  the  latter  with  the 
respect  due  to  liis  genius.  De  Thou  gives  a partial  friend’s 
account  of  tlus  controrersy,  for  he  says  Uiat  on  the  refusal 
ol'CMaviiu  to  adopt  the  emendatiuns  ofVieta.  the  latter 
sent  him  a serious  expostulation,  and  that  had  Vieta  lived, 
the  matter  would  not  have  stopped  there,  since  those  who 
did  not  hesitate  to  pluck  at  the  beard  of  a dead  man. 
would  have  Ixiaten  the  living  one.  had  they  dared.  Tlie 
anonymous  author  of  the  life  of  V'ieta  in  the  ‘ lliographie 
Universclle  ‘ has  followed  De  Thou  in  the  preceding 
descrijition  of  the  controversy,  probably  from  liaving  never 
seen  anything  but  copies  of  IIuh  description. 

It  can  hardly  be  suiiposcd  that  so  severe  an  attack  upan 
the  bull  of  Gregory  XIII.  would  pavs  altogether  unnoticed 
at  Home ; and  Uie  treaUneut  of  Galileo,  which  was  not 
many  years  after  Vieta’s  death,  may  lead  to  a suspicion 
that,  if  Vieta  had  not  died  oppcndunely,  he  would  have 
lh‘en  compelled  to  desist  from  his  op|HHition ; and  cer- 
tainly. if  the  Inquisition  had  caught  him  on  this  matter, 
he  would  not,  after  the  hint  which  he  had  thrown  out  about 
Clavius,  have  had  the  sympathy  which  jKmtcrity,  willi  one 
voice,  has  expressed  fur  Galileo,  'llicre  is  a circumstance 
which  seems  to  us  to  make  it  probable  that  the  storm  was 
brewing.  In  1G03,  just  before  Victa's  death,  Theodosius 
Kuhciis  (author  of  a work  called  ' Diarium  Universale,' 
publisiied  in  15UI,  and  which  M-emsto  have  been  reprinted 
with  additions  in  IGlKt  . an  ecclesiastic  at  Rome,  published, 

‘ permissu  superioruin,'  an  expiMtulatiou*  against  Vieta 
on  behalf  of  Clavius.  This  ex]>ostulatu)n  was  dedicated  to 
ilie  pope,  in  terms  which,  unless  used  by  permission,  were 
presumptuous  in  the  highest  degree  : ainco  they  certainly 
imply  tlial  the  writer  was  empowered  to  say  that  recourse 
would  be  had  to  authority,  if  that  expostulation  were  not 
sufficient.  As  this  tract  is  never  cUed,  and  not  easily 
obtained,  we  give  at  length  the  passage  to  which  we  | 
allude  ‘ Kacjue  cum  apud  le  solum.  Pater  Ucatissime,  j 
lia>c  causa,  cujus  cognitio  tua  est,  sit  agitanda,  censui  nub  \ 
aus^usliffimo  nomtnf  tuo,  hanc  mcam  admonilioncm  in 
publicum  dare,  ut  omnis  provocandi  ansa  Vieta*  tollatur, 
et  huic  rontrot‘erti/9  auclorittiif  tiiii  ^nit  tmprma- 

tur'  Riibeus  afterwards  pays  a high  testimony  to  the 
extent  of  Vielas  acquircmcnlH,  wliich  U well  coiitirmcd 
by  such  scattered  notices  of  him  as  exist.  He  savs  that 
he  feels  it  necesaary  to  speak  strongly  in  behalf  of  (Jlavius, 
biiiec  the  latter  it  contending  tiinglc-liandcd  with  one  who 
is  both  lawyer,  theologian,  mathematician,  orator,  and 
JKlCt. 

What  more  we  have  to  say  of  Vieta  mutl  appear  in 
conncctioa  with  hit  friendships  or  liis  writings.  He  died 
at  Paris  in  1003,  according  to  De  Tliou : Weidler  says 
December  13,  but  tvilhuut  sUding  from  whence.  Of  liis 
attachment  to  study  the  former  writer  says  it  was  so  ex- 
cesjiivc.  that  he  often  continued  for  three  days  ttigelher, 
fixed  in  thought,  without  stirring  from  hi*  chair,  orlaking 
more  suMetiance  or  sleep  than  nature  absolutely'  required, 
lu  religion  he  appear*  to  have  been  a zealous  Catholic,  at 

• Wt>  nrTff  anv  irctilum  of  Uii>  work,  Mc-tf  to  ■ rauiueri)'t  CX9«- 
(•wivooe  Oga  ' Visia*  u Um  utslujiue  ol  lh«  BtiUsu  M'lwum, 


least  toward*  the  end  of  his  life,  and  in  politics  a con- 
firmed believer  in  the  divine  right  of  kings.  The  aj>sas- 
sination  of  Henry  HI.  seem*  to  have  dwell  upon  his  mind 
for  years,  so  much  as  to  fort^e  him  to  recur  to  it  in  lus 
writings,  in  places  where  {mlilical  allusion  is  a curious 
kind  of  digression.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  his ' Kesponsa 
Mathematica.'  published  in  lolKt,  he  suddenly  breaks  off 
from  the  subject  of  the  Galendar  to  refer  to  that  event, 
which  took  place  in  1549  : * SchI  de  ii*  tollendU  ad  eccte- 
siasticos  referam  commodiore  loco,  ac  ipis  di  tegam  perio- 
dum  qum  summu  i|isurum  applausu  minim  bolls  ct  lunm 
cunsetisum  prodat  *«£  UfMi  Sed, 

'KJicn!  quii  uneinn  chriiBUta  aiyWkCO 
Nmrp  rP2<^.  aMrilcvk  nwia, 

AaMia  cuctiUatiif  (i'nLiIU 
la  aananjiB  coUtar  l>n>r*m  t 
Plitiaud  rkPill<mu  Ti-rx  malt*  bokt*. 

Tnm  mt  praracM.  iici  somri  malm 
N<>n  ciM&i>Alrr  ixmien  »od«U 
Oam  at  MfaOiilo.* 

The  allusion  in  the  verses  is  to  Jacques  Clement,  who, 
after  the  assaiuination  of  the  king,  was  considered  as  a 
saint  by  his  party. 

Tins  article  is  the  proper  place  of  reference  to  several 
minor  mathematicians,  who  are  hardly  worth  separate 
articles  in  any  except  a very  full  biographical  dictionary, 

' but  who  owe  some  of  their  fame  to  their  connection  wiiJi 
Vida,  We  may  instance  Nathaniel  Torporlcy,  Adrian  van 
Hoomcn,  Marino  Ghctaldi,  and  Alexander  Anderson. 

uS'atha/itfi  7hr/xir/cw,  born  about  157.3,  entered  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  and  after  his  degree  was  in  France  forseveiul 
years;  \Vt>od  sa)-8  it  is  notorious  that  during  that  time 
, he  was  amanuensis  to  the  celebrated  mathematician 
Francis  Vieta.  This  fact  has  been  mentioned  by  the 
French  historians,  in  speaking  of  Harriot,  when  hard 
pressed  to  defend  Des  Cartes  from  the  imputation  of  being 
Harriut's  plagiarist ; and  the  idea  seeni.s  to  be  that  as  Tor- 
porlcy was  afterw^s  under  the  patronage  and  in  the 
house  of  Henry  Percy,  carl  of  Northumbcrlaiul,  as  also 
were  Harriot  and  others,  he  must  have  been  in  habits 
of  intimate  communication  with  Harriot,  to  whom  he 
might  have  taught  what  ho  learnt  from  Vieta,  With  re- 
ard  to  the  fact  itself,  it  is  almost  certain,  for  not  only 
ucs  Wood  mention  it  as  notorimis,  but  SHKRai'RVR,  in 
the  list  at  the  end  of  his  • Manilius’ (1075),  published 
before  Wood  wrote,  says  that  Toruorley  was  ‘sometime 
amanuensis  to  the  famous  Vieta.’  Nothing  is  more  likely 
than  that  Harriot  learnt  from  Torporlcy  many  ideas  of 
Vieta  ; but  Harriot’s  discoveries  in  algi'bra  most  distinctly 
bear  the  mark  of  a new  mind.  Torporley  afterwards  wrote 
his  ‘Diclidcs  Coelomclrica*,  seu  Valv®  Universale*.’ &c., 
London,  1002,  and  other  works  which  we  have  never  seen. 
Wood  also  says  he  wrote  something  against  Vieta,  under 
the  name  of  I*ouIterey,  a transposition  (not  perfect,  how- 
ever) of  his  own  name,  but  which  he  (Wooit)  had  never 
seen.  In  looking  through  the  ‘ Diclides,'  Su\,  which  is 
mostly  on  spherical  trigonometry,  we  only  found  two  very 
slight  notices  of  Victa's  name,  which  Ioom  as  if  there  Imd 
been  a coolness  between  them ; but  we  found,  to  our  sur- 
prise. that  Torporley  had  preoe<led  Napier  by  twelve  years 
m the  publication  of  the  greater  part  of  the  rule  of  Cm- 
tri.Aa  Parts,  not  imiecd  in  Napier’s  convcnienl  form,  but 
with  a complete  reduction  of  the  six  coses  to  two,  and 
nile.s,  such  r«  they  were,  by  which  to  assimilate  the  con* 
nected  cases.  For  more  account  of  Torporley's  process, 
which  is  the  greatest  burlesque  on  mnemonics  we  ever 
saw,  we  refer  to  the  ‘ Philosophical  Magazine’  for  May, 
1843.  We  have  only  to  add  that  Torporlcy  obtained 
church  prefemient.  w‘a.s  a member  of  Sion  Uollege  (to 
which  he  left  hU  books  and  manu-icripts),  and  died  in 
April,  K»:t2.  In  the  Catalogue  of  Sion  Library  it  i*  said 
he  w as  a chemist  who  left  a large  number  of  chemical  and 
other  books  ; hut  we  cannot  find  one  of  his  works  in  the 
second  catalogue,  and  we  have  not  h&d  the  oppoilunity  of 
examining  the  first.  The  fire  of  Londfin  occurred  belwwn 
the  publication  of  the  two,  and  tlie  books  which  were  then 
consumed  are  not  mentioned  in  the  second. 

Adriiin  mn  Hoomm,  commonly  called  Adriamw  Ro- 
manus,  bom  at  I/iuvain,  September  29,  1.5C1,  died  May  4, 
1015  (1G25?).  He  publUhed  various  works,  of  which  the 
names  may  be  found  inVoasius‘De  Bcientiit  Mathema- 
ticU.'  llie  story  of  his  acquaintance  with  Vieta  ih  told  by 
De  Hiou,  but  more  in  detail  by  Talleuuuit  des  lifnax. 
whose  • Historiettes'(written  before  1067)  were  lately  pub- 
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luhed  at  Paris  I'lftW-J®,  G vols.  8vo.\  In  hb  ‘ Idea  Ma- 
thematic®,’ &c.,  Antwerp,  l.'>93,  Uomamu  proix>sed  a 
problem  to  ail  the  celebrated  mathematicians  whom  he 
anew  by  reputation,  mamine  them,  but  without  a French 
man  amom;  them.  Shortly  after,  the  ambassador  of  the 
States  bein:;  at  Fontainebleau,  in  conversation  with  Henry 
IV.,  who  was  enumerating  to  him  the  celebrated  mett  of 
the  country,  said, 'But,  Sire,  you  have  not  a mathema- 
tician. for  Adrian  van  Uoomen  does  not  name  one  French- 
man in  his  list.’  ‘ Indeed  I have,  though,’  answered  the 
king,  ‘and  an  excellent  one — let  some  one  call  M.  Vi^te.’ 
Vieta  came,  was  presented  to  the  ambassador,  who  gave 
him  Van  Koomen's  problem,  placed  himself  at  a window, 
and,  before  the  king  left  the  room,  wrote  two  solutions  with 
a pencil.  In  the  evening  he  sent  several  otbtsrs,  offering 
more,  as  he  said  the  problem  was  capable  of  any  number. 
Van  Koomen.  immediately  on  hearing  of  this,  set  off  to 
Paris  to  sec  Vieta,  followed  him  to  Fontenay,  and  spent 
some  weeks  with  him.  We  shall  sec  more  of  his  problem 
presently.  Tallemant,  who  was  eridently  not  a mathema- 
tician, tells  U9  the  sort  of  impression  which  Vieta  a writings 
had  created  about  the  tniddre  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
He  tav*  that  this  M.  Vidte,  who  had  learnt  mathematics  bv 
himself,  there  being  nobody  to  teach  him  in  France,  wrote 
treatises  so  difficult  tliat  no  one  of  his  age  could  understand 
him : that  one  Tjinsberg.  if  he  mistakes  not  (hut  he  does 
mistake^  first  deciphered  some  of  them,  and  that  since 
his  time  {leople  had  made  out  the  rest.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  this  same  Tallemant  is  a witness  independent  of  De 
Thou,  for  he  informs  us  that  Vieta  died  young,  of  study, 
whereas,  bad  he  seen  De  Thou's  account,  he  would  have 
found  in  the  very  first  words  that  Vieta  dietl  ‘ anno  cUmac- 
terieo.’  Ami  yet  Alexander  Anderson,  who  must  have 
known  his  friend'H  age,  calls  his  death  ‘ latum  immaturum.* 

Marino  Ghetaliliy  of  Kagusa.  was  of  a good  family,  but 
of  hU  life*  we  can  find  nothing ; nor  of  bis  death,  except 
that  it  took  place  before  IGIK).  Tallemant,  already  cited, 
says  that  a Ragusan  gentleman,  called  Galtade  (Ghetaldi), 
procured  himself  to  be  made  minister  of  his  native  republic 
in  France,  that  he  might  have  the  acquaintance  of  Vieta. 
Ghetaldi,  in  the  letter  already  alluded  to.  sav-s  he  was  at 
Paris  on  his  own  affairs  when  he  first  met  with  Vieta.  The 
works  of  Marino  Ghetaldi  are — 1.  Home,  1G(J3,  ‘ Nonnullae 
Propositiones  de  Parabola;’  2,  Rome,  1603,  ‘Promotus 
Archimedes,’  a work  on  specific  gravities,  wliich  is  some- 
times cited  on  matters  of  weights  and  measures  ; 3.  Venice, 
1007,  * Apollonius  Redivivus 4,  Venice,  1007,  ‘ Sunple- 
mentum  Xpollonii  Galli,’in  continuation  ofthe  tract  of  Vieta 
presently  mentioned  ; 5,  Venice.  1613,  * Apollonius  Kedi- 
divas'  (the  second  book;:  G.  Venice.  1007,  'Variorum 
Problematum  Collectio 7,  Rome,  1630  (|K>sthumous). 
‘ De  Hesolutione  et  Ckimpositione  ^lathematica,’  folio,  all 
the  others  being  quarto).  There  is  not  much  of  algebra 
in  Ghetahli's  writings,  but  what  there  is  comes  from  the 
school  of  Vieta:  the  author  so  far  bears  out  Tallemant's 
story,  that  ho  spealcs  of  his  intimate  friendship  witli  Vieta 
at  Fans. 

AUxaniUr  AnA’rton,  bom  at  Alx^rdeen  in  1582,  taught 
mathematics  publicly  at  Pari^  and  was  the  editor  of  two  of 
Vida's  works,  which  came  into  his  hands,  one  from  the 
author,  the  other  from  his  executors,  as  will  presently 
appear.  A list  of  his  works,  and  an  abstract,  by  Mr.  T.  S. 
Davies,  will  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  the  ‘Ladies’ 
Diary’  for  1840.  Both  Ghetaldi  and  Anderson  defended 
a solution  of  Vieta  from  the  attack  of  a certain  Clemens 
Uyriacus  in  IGIG.  (See  the  Society's  Biograj^icai  JJio 
iioaan/,  ‘Anderson.’) 

It  may  perhaps  save  some  biblio^phical  student  a hunt 
for  an  imaginan'  work  of  Vieta  if  we  mention  here  the 
‘ Supplemenhim  Fr.  Viet®,  acGeometri®  totius  Instauratio,’ 
l^aris.  1644,  by  A.  S.  L.  This  A.  S.  Ji.  is  Antonio  Sane- 
tini  of  Lucca,  who  had  a few  years  before  published 
‘ Inclinationum  Appendix,'  &c.,  with  his  name.  At  the 
head  of  his  dedication  he  calls  himself  Conr/a;i<iurSi/(imW 
AVrenur,  wliich  is  an  anagram  for  Antoniut  Snnctiniu* 
Luemtit.  The  work  itself  is  an  impudent  attempt  to  con- 
nect Vida's  name  with  pretended  solutions  of  the  problem 
of  two  mean  proportionals,  the  multiseclion  ofthe  angle, 
&c.  Both  Sanctini's  works  were  answered  by  P.  P.  Cara- 
vaggi  of  Milan,  in  his  ‘ In  Geometria,  &c.  Rim®  detect®,’ 

* • Sfnrliof  (PcJiffilttxtr,  H.  -IT3,  nlitioa  of  *1ve«  a rvtervnfv  U)  Uie 
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.%Cm  Milan,  1C50.  Sanctini's  algebra  is  of  the  school  of 
Vieta.  It  is  a striking  coirobomtion  of  what  may  be  sus- 
pected for  other  reasons,  namely,  how  little  Vieta  was 
appreciated  in  France  for  many  years  after  his  deatli,  that 
of  ail  the  persons  we  have  mentioned  as  connected  with 
him.  not  one  is  a Frenchman : but  nevertheless  some  part 
of  hU  works  was  translated  into  French  by  one  Vanlezard  : 
we  know  that  this  translation  exists,  bu(  we  cannot  find 
any  mention  of  it. 

I'he  writings  of  Vieta  are  rendered  difficult  to  read  by 
the  then  almost  universal  affectation  of  forming  new 
terms  from  the  Greek,  and  of  introducing  phrases  in  that 
language.  His  pages  may  remind  the  reailer  of  the  Eng- 
lish fashionable  novels  of  ten  years  ago,  which  required  a 
continual  insertioa  of  French  words  and  sentences.  Thus, 
in  the  isagogr,  we  find  zrMic,  jiorittie,  and  exegftic  pro- 
cesses, the  first  consisting  of  antithetit,  hypobtoarm,  and 
parabolism ; and  also  that  bran  additional  axiom,  ‘dcrijua 
non  2v<r^4;^avav,’  many  problems  hitherto  * dXoya,’  may  ue 
solved  ‘ Iwrlywc-’  He  uses  the  signs  -p  and  — , and  also 
tliat  for  division  : but  when  he  would  designate  the  differ- 
ence of  two  i|uantities  of  which  the  greater  is  unknown, 
he  places  between  them  our  modem  sign  of  equality,  thus  : 
A = B.  Tlie  exponents  are  expressed  by  words,  either 
full  or  contracted ; and  the  numerical  coefficients  are 
written  a'fter  their  accompanying  letters.  The  analogy 
between  algebra  and  geometiy,  which  gave  the  name  of 
square  and  cube  to  the  second  and  third  powers,  is  ex- 
tended to  all  symbols.  Thus  the  equation  3BA*— D.\  — 
= Z,  would  be  written 

B3  in  A quad.— D piano  in  A— A cube  cquatur  Z solido. 

Here  1)  is  called  D pianum,  and  is  considered  as  the 
representative  of  a geometrical  superficies,  that  the  second 
temi  mny  be  homogeneous  with  the  first;  for  a similar 
reason  Z is  Z SfAuium.  And  in  various  places  it  is  ex- 
pwsslv  laid  down  that  it  is  not  allowable  to  compare 
quantities  which  are  not  tlius  rendered  homogeneous. 
The  great  difference  between  the  methods  of  Vieta  and 
of  Ins  predecessors  is  one  in  which  lies  much,  if  not  the 
greater  p.art,  of  tlie  power  of  algebra ; he  was  the  first  who 
used  letters  to  signify  known  or  determinate  quantities, 
and  he  vras  the  first  who  systematically  combing  tJie  use 
of  symbols  of  quantity  with  that  of  symbols  of  operation. 
By  this  roethou,  the  comprehension  of  a process  which 
expressed  in  words  would  be  long  and  complicated,  does 
nut  cost  the  practised  eye  a second  glance.  It  is  true  that 
the  operations  of  those  who  preceded  Vieta  would  lead  to 
a correct  numerical  result  in  any  particular  case : but  the 
result  only  ap{>caretl,  and  the  modiu  operamli  was  either 
lost  or  wrapped  in  tlie  dusky  fulds  of  a verbal  mle.  Tim 
notation  of  Vieta  expresses  at  once  the  rule  an<l  the  result, 
and  is  a step  in  the  ^vance  of  science  which,  for  the  mag- 
nitude of  its  consequences,  deserves  to  be  ranked  with  the 
invention  of  fluxions.  There  is  much  truth  in  the  remark 
of  Vieta  upon  hU  predecessors : ‘ Vovebant  Hecatombas 
et  sacra  Musis  parabant  ct  Apolliui,  si  quia  unum  ve{ 
altenim  problema  extuliamt,  ex  taiium  online  quaiium 
decodaset  cieaduultr6  cxhibcmus,ut  est  ars  nostra  luathe- 
matum  omnium  inventrix  certissima.’ 

We  now  proceed  to  a short  account  of  Uic  writings  of 
Vieta,  referring  for  more  detail  to  the  second  volume  of 
Hutton's  tracts.  Vieta,  as  we  have  said,  printed  his  works 
priNately,  and  we  are  not  wholly  able  to  recover  the  daU-s 
of  the  several  first  publications. 

[But*  it  is  not  noticed  that  manyof  thcHc  works,  which  are 
now  only  known  by  the  edition  of  Si-hoolen,  were  published 
together,  orat  least  preceding  publicaliotw  were  joined  to- 
gether in  one,  by  Vieta  himself,  before  the  year  1531,  under 
the  name  of ' Rcstitutn  >Iathematica  AnalyMS,seu  Algebra 
Nova.’  Neither  Montucla,  uor  any  other  mo<iom  writer  that 
we  have  seen,  appears  to  be  aware  of  this  fact : the  French 
historian  docs  not  seem  to  know  that  the  first  seven  books 
of  the  ‘ Responsa  Mathematica,’  of  which  (i.  578)  he 
regrets  the  Ioks,  were  contained  in  the  collection  alluded 
to.  Tlie  fact  is  nevertheless  certain,  as  the  following  edi- 
tions of  different  separate  works — viz,  ‘ In  Artcm  Analyli- 
cani  Isagoge,'  Tours,  1501 ; ‘ De  Numerosa  Poteslalum  ad 
Exegosin  Uesolutione,’  Paris,  1600  ; and  ‘ Supplcmentura 
Geometrie,'  Tom'S,  1593  contain  in  Uicir  title-pages  the 
name  of  the  source  from  whence  they  were  taken,  and  the 
first  of  them  also  gives  a list  of  the  contents,  from  which 

* We  pin  iMf  para^Fli  in  bnekett,  at  vc  ftnS  wNtt  k)  ftw  s NUia  tlWt* 
wudiiwUPMd.  . " 4 
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list  we  have  placMl  R.  M.  before  the  titles  of  the  follow- 
iniT  dcticiiptiuns,  in  every  case  in  which  the  * Rcstituta 
Mailiematica ' is  isaid  to  have  contained  the  work.  Besides 
these,  we  djusI  reckon  nmonc;  Uie  contents  the  lu'ven  first 
books  of  thic  Resfxyrisa,  which  have  not  come  down  to  us, 
thuu'xh  tradition  has  preserved  the  name  ; and  * Ad  locis- 
Ucen  si>eciosam  nota*  |M>stiTioris,’  of  which  even  the  verj' 
name  nas  disap|>cared  from  the  history  of  alffohra-  We 
cannot  help  hoping  tlmt  some  old  lihrarv  mayyet  be  found 
to  contain  this  coliection.  Other  writer  take  the  words  of 
the  title  in  a sense  Indween  that  of  quotation  and  descrip- 
tion. Tims  Alexander  Anderson  tay», ' Hetiflulam  Malhx- 
muticam  Attalysm  F.  Viet*  debetis,  fiXo^aOe'c.’  And 
Waller  Wiimcr  (preface  to  Hamol\  * Artis  Anaiyitcfe 
Ht'stHulionem  F.  Vieta  acffressus  est.’] 

We  believe  it  will  be  shorter  and  clearer  to  leave  the 
preceding  passa^  in  brackets  for  which  we  thousrht  we  had 
ver)*  fair  evidence),  and  to  make  a suspected  correction,  as 
nmrthcr  writer  would  do ; in  preference  to  mixinir  up  the 
mistake  (if  it  be  a mistake)  aiui  the  correction.  The  first 
}MibUcatiou  of  the  * Isa^o^e.’  &c.  (1.591)  bears  on  its  title- 
pa;;c  tliat  it  is  * Seorsim  excussa  ah  Operc  Kestitut*  Matiie- 
nutic*  Analyscos,  seu  AlffebrsD  Nov*  and  on  the  reverse 
of  the  title-pn^e  apiiears  ' Upere  Kestitutie  Matliematic* 

Analysooa,  seu  .AJeehrfl  Novi,  continentur 

(ffteri  autem  Preposita  est  sequens  epistola.’  Ten  works 
arc  pven  by  title,  which  may,  all  but  tl»e  term  Ixtokt  atwf 
the  pfutrriorfs  already  iwticed.  Ire  collected  from 
the  imiicatioii  K.  M.)  in  the  followim;  list ; and  the  epistle 
is  tho  dedication  to  Catherine  of  Partireirai  before  alluded 
to.  llinneanus  (lKir>)  places  ‘ Opus  Hi'stilnt*,'  &c,  in  the 
list  of  Vieta’s  works  ; and  Morliof  says  that  Vieta  wrote 
‘ Jsasroife,  Sio.  teu  Aigrhra  yt/ra.’  t.'a.nanv  evidence  be  more 
po-,)ti\e  to  the  fact  that  a work  was  published,  or  at  leo.st 
written  out  for  publication?  Thcalt»ence  of  dale  or  printer's 
name  tells  nothin?  as  to  that  period,  for  books  were  then 
lew,  and  did  not  require  the  minute  accuracy  of  descrip- 
tion which  is  now  neci-Kary  to  distin?uiali  one  work  from 
airolher:  moreuver,  whether  tliis  be  the  reason  or  not, 
such  accuracy  of  description  w as  not  usual.  Why  then  do 
wc  not  continue  to  believe  that  such  a work  was  published  ? 
In  the  first  place  it  is  entirely  lost,  and  with  it  the  lirtptmta 
and  the  tuArt  ^*o«/ertV>res.  which  is  not  likely  to  have  hajv 
fK'ned  to  a lar?u  collection  of  Vieta's  works:  in  the  second 
place.  Anderson,  in  his  publication  (which  he  fives  us  to 
understand  w.'ei  the  first  that  was  madci  of  the  treatise 
‘ lie  Reeoenilione,’  kc.,  leUs  us  somethin?  ai>out  Vieta's 
habits,  which  seems  to  explain  tlie  whole.  * He  was.’  says 
Andeivnn,  ‘in  the  habit  of  (referrin?  to  as  finished’  (insig- 
tnrt  ►olebnt)  and  by  their  names,  woiks  wlvich,  thouph 
undertaken  in  his  own  mind,  and  difcstcd  in  order,  were 
not  even  so  much  as  fairly  written  down,  owing  to  the  in- 
terruption which  his  studies  received  from  his  public 
duties.  TliU,  then,  may  be  the  whole  secret : Vieta  gave 
1*.  list  of  the  works  whieli  he  intended  to  publish,  under  the 
name  which  he  intended  to  glvo  them  collectively.  The 
seven  books  of  the  Hrapntun  and  the  notte  potterioret 
never,  on  tills  suppodlion,  were  published  at  aJl.  And  it 
will  nlterwards  appear  that  there  was  a reason  why  the 
lufhth  l>ook  of  the  Ref,jxmia  should  have  been  published 
without  the  rest : th(m?li  it  is  singular,  if  the  list  above 
named  be  only  of  works  intend(^l,  that  this  eighth  liook. 
which  must  have  been  an  finished  as  the  rest.  hIkhiIU  not 
have  bi-en  mentioned.  It  is  almost  incredible,  moreover, 
that  Alexander  Anderson  should  have  |niblislied  a few  of 
5'ieta’s  theorems,  with  his  own  demonstrations,  as  new.  if 
Vieta  had  publisli^i  them,  and  more,  twenty  years  before. 

I R.  .M.)  In  Aftrtn  Anaiyticam  I'Mguge,  find  publi^u*d 
by  Vieta  hinmdf,  si  Tours,  in  1591.  Here  arc  laid  down  the 
]irineiples  of  honioceneity  befoix>  alluded  to,  and  Uie  com- 
mon axioms  used  in  the  siMution  of  simple  eipiations. 
Many  new  tenus  are  introduced,  of  whic.h  only  two  have 
lasted,  namely,  the  distinction  of  equations  into  pure  .•uid 
nii/ertefl.  The  law  of  homogeneity  is  a fiuiciful  deduction 
frern  certain  well-known  anahnries  between  arithmetic  and 
geometry*,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  applied  renders 
(his  book  of  Vietn  somewhat  obscure.  Tl*  following  is  a 
apecimen : * Liueam  rectam  eurrs  non  compnrat  (pro- 
l»bly  corrupt,  Cimparare  non  quia  anguliM  est  me- 
dhim  quiUdam  inter  lineam  rectam  ct  planum  figuram. 
Re  MOTire  itaque  videtnr  honogeneonun  lex.’ 

. l^guticenti>^tQsam  HfjUa  prioret.  The  wAtm 

^fmbrej,  m juit  meotionedf  are  lost,  LogUtmBfmiom 


it  the  literal  algebra,  as  dislinguishad  from  logittiet  numt* 
rom,  or  common  arithmetic.  Here  are  various  questions 
in  algebraical  addition  and  multiplication  : the  powers  of 
a binomial  are  raisiHl  up  to  the  Mxtb  inclusive,  and  the  law 
of  the  exponents  ii  given,  but  not  that  of  the  coefficients. 
Particular  nulice  is  taken  of  the  addition  of  powers  of 
A+B  and  A— B,  and,  in  a few  cases,  of  the  com)KMnlion 
of  A*— B".  Various  metliods  are  given  of  forming  right- 
angled  triangles  whose  tides  shall  Im  whole  numliers. 

tU.  M.)  Zeteticorum  libri  ryuinque.  The  first  book 
contains  problems  producing  simple  equations,  of  which 
the  following  are  specimens: — Given  O' ± y,  ^ c,  and 
the  ratio  of  y to  2-,  to  find  x ; given  the  sum  or  difference 
of  two  num^ra,  and  of  given  propoKions  of  tlioce  num- 
bers, to  find  the  numbers.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  Vieta  uses 
the  capital  letters  only,  and  represents  tlw  unknown  quan- 
tities by  vowels,  and  the  known  quantities  by  consonants. 
The  M'cond  book  is  full  of  those  problems  of  the  second 
and  Ihinl  degree,  which  produce  unadlected  cquatioos, 
solved  as  in  our  modem  works.  The  third  book  contains 
the  reduction  into  equations,  and  solution,  of  questions  in 
proportion,  and  also  of  right-angled  triangles.  The  fourth 
and  tittti  books  give  the  solutions  of  various  of  those  pro- 
blems now  called  Diophantine  ; mostly  collected  mm 
Diophantus  himscif.  \Ve  find  here  the  first  use  of  the 
vinculum  connecting  terms  whose  result  is  considered  as  a 
whole.  Blancamis  sa}*s  that  Cataldi  explained  this  work 
of  Vieta  in  what  he  calls  ‘ continuatk)  algebr*  proportiun- 
alis.'  which  cannot  be  the  ‘nova  algebn  proportionale,* 
Bologna,  1619.  published  alter  Blancamis  wrote. 

tR.  M.  ts  to  the  first,  not  the  second.)  De  Ama- 
tionum  Recognitione  €t  Itbri  dtto.  First 

put  together  by  Alexander  .\ndenon.  who  obtained  the 
materials  from  Alcimus  or  Al^aume  (.who  had  c.har^ 
of  Vieta's  pa]>ers  , and  published  these  books  at  Paris  in 
1613.  The  first  six  diaidcrs  of  the  treatise  De  kecogni- 
tione  are  employed  in  demonstrating  that  equations  of  the 
second  and  third  degree  spring  from  questions  upon  three 
and  four  continued  proportionals,  except  in  the  irreducible 
case  of  the  latter  species,  which  is  shown  to  depend  on  the 
trisection  of  an  angle.  Where  a cubic  e<|^uation  has  one 
root  only,  and  that  negative,  the  equation  is  deduced 
which  has  the  corresponding  positive  root.  The  two  roots 
of  an  equiytion  of  winch  one  is  negative  are  not  considered, 
but  the  ( <|uatiou  is  deducetl  uhicli  has  a positive  root  cor- 
responding to  the  negative  root  of  the  former,  and  this 
equation  is  called  ooi.tnulictory  to  the  former.  Various 
melluids  are  found  by  wliich  an  equation  of  a higherdegree 
may  be  deduced  from  a given  one,  a s)'nthetu^  process, 
apparently  introductory  to  the  subsequent  depression  of 
equations.  In  the  treatise  de  hjMudatuum  Vieta  lava 
down  rules  for  destroying  the  second  term  of  an  equation 
of  the  second  or  thiixl  degree.  He  then  sliowa,  in  a cubic 
equation  whicii  has  the  higliest  terra  negative,  how  to  avoid 
this  by  a tmnsforraatiun  which  is  in  effect  finding  the  equa- 
tion w hose  rtKits  are  reciprocals  to  the  roots  of  the  former 
equation.  Wc  have  not  space  tu  enter  minutely  into  Dm 
various  transfarmations:  we  will  only  remark  generally 
that  an  equation  is  considered  unfit  for  use  in  which  the 
liigliest  power  of  the  unknown  quantity  is  negative,  or 
has  a coefficient,  auri  tliat  the  greater  part  of  the  reduc- 
tions employed  w ould  not  be  necessary  to  a modem  analyst, 
lliese  books  leave  the  reader  in  possession  of  the  methods 
then  known  for  the  ileprc.^don  or  solution  of  equations  of 
the  second,  third,  and  lourth  degrees.  Tbev  are  a luxuriant 
exercise  of  tl*  power  newly  derived  from  Vieta's  improve- 
ments in  notation.  Ho  concludes  by  showing  how  to  con- 
struct an  eqnation  wliich  shall  have  given  positive  roots  : 
nlyiih  forms  the  suggestive  basis  of  the  subsequent  dis- 
coy'crici  of  Harriot.  On  tliis  he  obaervea  ‘ Atque  h*c 
clegans  et  perpulci*  q>uculationis  sylloge,  tmclalui  aJio- 

auin  effusu,  tlnem  aliquem  et  Coronida  tandeiw  imponito.’ 
>r.  Hutton  mistranslates  wlien  {Hut.  Alg.  TracU.,  vol.  ii.) 
he  coDcludBrs  from  these  words  that  Vieta  only  announces 
tlie  theorem,  * and  for  tfasi  strange  reason,  that  he  might  at 
length  bring  his  work  to  a concluhion.’  Nuvertlieleaa, 
Hutton's  account  is  generally  a very  good  one. 

(R,  M.*)  DtHtan^^ita  PnU^tatutn  pwroram  atqse  as^re- 
iarttm  mi  ejyvreswi  retolutitme  tractnUu.  This  work,  first 
published,  with  Viala's  consent,  at  l^aris  in  UKU.  has  at  the 
end  a letter  (hereinbefore  referred  to)  from  Glietaldi  to 
NEicbael  Cuignet,  a Uelgiau  motbematicua,  who  htates  that 
at  his  earnest  entreaty  Vieta  bad  consented  to  allow  the  worii 
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lobcpiibltiih«d,on  condition  that  he(Ghetaldi)woiikl  take 
the  trouble  of  editing  it.  This  letter  mentions  the  seven 
books  of  the  Re*pon»n,  the  Harmnnicnn  Cn-lftie,  &c.  The 
wttmerose  er^gexit,  as  the  method  herein  exjilained  was  fre* 
quently  denominatint,  is  iriven,  with  the  most  modem  im- 
provements, in  the  article  Involution  and  EvoLimoN, 
and  iU  histoty  will  be  found  in  the  'Companion  to  the 
Almanac  * for  1839.  It  paMed  thrnus;h  the  hands  of  Har- 
riot, Oujfhtred,  and  Wallis.  \>nth  some  improvements,  but 
was  so  prolix,  and  required  so  much  calculation,  that  when 
Newton’s  method  anp<‘ared  [Appronimation  ; Theoev  op 
Equations]  it  gradually  sank  out  of  use.  The  late  Mr. 
Homer  of  Bath,  reproduced  it,  with  a capital  improvement 
in  the  mode  of  raaKing  the  successive  computations,  w hich 
will  establish  it  permanently.  \vry  recently,  Mr.  Thomas 
Weddle  of  Newcastle,  author  of  ‘A  New  &c.  Method  of 
solving  Numerical  Equations,’  has  produced  the  kindred 
method  of  finding  the  highest  denomination  of  the  root, 
and  correcting  it  by  successive  multipUcatinns^  instead  of 
wlditions : a meth^  which  has  considerable  advantages 
when  the  degree  of  the  equation  is  high.  To  return  to 
Viela  : when  the  root  is  irrational,  and  any  given  degree  of 
approximation  is  required,  instead  of  using  fractions,  the 
equation  is  found  whose  routs  shall  be  ten,  or  a hundred, 
&c.,  times  the  root  of  the  given  equation,  which  roots  are 
then  extracted  by  the  method  within  a unit.  Tlie  intro- 
duction of  our  notation  for  decimal  fractions  had  not  taken 
place  at  the  time  we  are  speaking  of,  though  we  should 
not  be  justified  in  drawing  this  conclusion  from  the  mere 
fact  of  not  finding  it  used  by  Vieta.  From  his  avocations, 
perhaps,  but  more  fVom  the  imperfect  modes  of  communi- 
cation (for  there  were  then  no  scientific  associations},  he 
appears  not  to  have  been  perfectly  aware  of  what  was 
going  on  in  other  parts  of  trie  mathematical  world.  So 
that  it  is  impossible  to  say.  at  present,  whether  some  of  the 
things  whicn  we  know  to  have  been  discoveri*d  before  his 
time,  may  not  have  !>een,  as  far  ns  ho  knew,  the  fruits  of 
his  own  investigation.  ‘He  neglects  to  avail  himself  of  j 
the  negative  roots  of  Cardan’  fbut  this  howe'er  was  done,  , 
on  principle,  and  from  a determined  refusal  of  all  symboli- 
cal extension),  'the  numerical  exponents  of  Stifelius,  in- 
stead of  which  he  uses  the  name*  of  the  powers  them- 
selves; or  the  fractional  exponents  of  Stevinus;  or  the 
commodious  way  of  prefixing  the  coefficient  before  the 
quantity ; and  such  like  circumstances  ; the  want  of  which 

SVC*  Ills  algebra  the  appearance  of  an  age  much  eariicr 
an  its  own.’  (Hutton,  Tracts^  ii.,  273.)  Ho  had  howi-ver  : 
seen  the  exponents  of  Stevinus,  and  the  prefixed  eoeffi-  ' 
cients,  for  van  Roomen's  problem,  a.*  given  by  himself, 
contains  both.  | 

(H.  M.)  Hffectionum  O^omrtricarvmCannnira  Rermsio  i 
and  S^ufjilefnentHm  Geometrier,  Tlie  second  of  these 
works  was  first  published  at  Tours  in  1.593.  The  former 
of  these  treatises  is  a collection  of  problems  in  common 
geometry,  intended  to  facilitate  the  solution  of  problem* 
of  the  second  degree.  The  second  treatise  assumes  the 
c.^nstruction  of  the  conchoid  of  Nicomedes;  the  finding 
of  two  mean  proportionals,  the  triscction  of  an  angle,  the  , 
inscription  ora  regular  heptagon  in  a circle,  and  the  solu- 
tion of  the  irreducible  case  of  cubic  equation*,  are  made  ' 
to  follow.  The  la.'tt  of  these  is  contmned  in  the  following  ; 
proposition ‘ If  there  be  two  isosceles  triangles,  having 
the  equal  sides  of  one  equal  to  those  of  the  other,  and  the 
equal  angles  of  the  second  triple  of  those  of  the  first,  the 
cube  of  the  base  of  the  first  diminished  b)'  three  time*  the 
parallelepiped  under  the  base  of  the  first,  and  the  square 
of  the  common  side,  is  equal  to  the  parallelopiped  under 
the  base  of  the  second  and  the  sc^uare  of  tne  common 
Eide.* 

P^mdo^e$f)fahum.  The  terra  nu’/tninhvm  was  applied 
to  any  process  by  which  two  moan  proportionals  could  he 
found  between  two  given  straight  lines.  By  /Vut/o-meso- 
labum  Vieta  means  a proce.«  which,  though  not  limiting 
itself  to  Euclidean  geometiy,  nevertheless  is  eflVolive  on 
its  own  suppositions.  A chord  of  a circle  cuts  a diameter, 
and  a per}Hmdicular  from  one  extremity  of  tho  choitl  cuts 
the  diameter  produced,  so  that  the  j>ait  produced  is  equal 
to  the  chord.  Thi*  being  the  case,  the  segments  of  the 
chord  are  mean  proportionals  between  those  of  the  dia- 
meter. In  the  article  Di'plication,  See.,  we  have  done 
Vieta  wrong  by  imputing  to  him  a great  mistake  in  tliis 
matter.  The  fact  is,  that  when  he  has  finished  his  pseudo- 
solution  (merely  ungeomethcal),  he  then  is  ambitious  of 


showing  how  well  he  can  reason  falsely,  and  ends  with  a 
pfc«(fo-theoiema  (meaning  one  which  i«  avowinlly  untrue, 
and  given  to  be  afterwards  exposed;.  Now  if  a man  "ill 
j w rite  a pseudo-method,  which  he  himself  defines  to  menu 
no  more  than  unallowed  by  Euclid,  and  make*  hi*  treatise 
to  end  in  nothing  but  a pver/rfo-theorema  (inlended  to  be 
false),  not  even  tne  close-st  examination  will  prevent  every 
one  from  suppling  that  his  pseiulo-theorema  U the  /n/r 
atqui'  romna  of  his  pseudo-method. 

iR.  M.,in  which  it  U called  Anaiytica  Angutarium  Sec- 
tionum  in  ires  partes  distributtiy.  Ad  Angulares  Serti'jnfs 
Thefiremnta  This  is  really  .■\lexander  An- 

derson’s publication.  Vieta  sent  him  the  theorems,  lie 
found  out  the  demonstrations,  and  publUhtxl  them,  in 
1015,  at  Paris,  with  a dedication  to  Charles,  prmcc  of 
Wales.  Among  many  trigonometrical  theorems  are  here 
given  some  of  the  cla.**  of  which  we  shall  pn-M-ntly  speak 
with  respect  to  Van  Roomen's  problem,  liie  chord  of  an 
are  being  given,  the  chords  of  its  multiples  and  of  their 
supplements  arc  found. 

Ad  PnAftema  ipiod  omnibus  mathein<iticis  fnlivs  orhis 
eonsti'uendum  proposuit  Adrianus  Romtirius  Re.^ie)nsu>n. 
The  circumstances  under  wliich  Vieta  first  saw  this  pro- 
bk*m  have  been  already  suited  from  Taillcmant.  It  amounts 
to  this : riven  the  chord  of  an  arc,  to  express  algebraicnlly 
the  choru  of  the  -15th  part  of  that  arc;  but  it  Is  given  in 
the  form  of  a proposed  equation  of  the  dSth  degree.  U 
Vieta  sat  down  at  a window  and  solved  several  r-a^es  while 
Henry  IV.  and  the  Belgian  ambti-^dor  were  talking  in  the 
room,  it  must  have  been  l>ecause  he  was  then  in  full  pus- 
■ession  of  his  theory  of  angular  sections,  and  saw  at  one* 
that  Van  Koomen's  problem  was  a particular  ca.*e  of  it. 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  llial  the  latter  must  also  have 
been  in  possession  of  the  same  or  of  eases  of  it.  'Hus 
answer  01  Vieta  is  a frill  one,  and  appears  to  liave  been 
drawn  up  deliberately : he  gives  the  complete  reduction  of 
the  problem,  with  a good  deal  of  what  he  must  have  sup- 
poH'd  to  be  frin,  but  of  a very  ponderous  and  soIkt  cha- 
racter. He  end.*  by  proposing,  in  hi*  turn,  a proldein. 
evidently  directed  at  Van  Kouuien,  and  by  way  of  hit  at 
hi*  fearful  equation  and  enormous  coefficients,  he  says, 
' Porro  ad  exercendum  non  cruciandum  studiosorum  m- 
genia,  problcma  luiju*  modi  construendum  subjicio.’  Tlic 
roblcm  is  one  of  A|Jolloniu«,  of  which  the  solution  had 
cen  lost, — Given  three  circles,  to  find  a fourth  touching 
them  all. 

Apolionitts  G»Uus,  seu  exsHscitata'Apollnnii  Pergfri 
wfpi  iwa(f)wv  Genmf'lria.  first  pub^^hcd  by  Vieta  at  Pari*, 
in  K^X).  and  addresbcd  to  Van  Koomen.  It  has,  in  tlie 
beginning.  A Greek  epUtlc,  anonyromu«ly  addressed  iper- 
haps  by  Van  Roomcn  himself)  4payiUe*ifi  Otnirf,  whicii  is 
a presumption  that  the  true  pronunciation  is  Vieta.  Van 
Koomen,  ns  appears  by  the  introduction,  solved  the  jtu»- 
ciHling  problem  by  the  help  of  the  hyperbola,  on  which 
Vieta  rallk’H  him  in  hi*  manner,  ami  proceeds  to  a geome- 
trical solution.  He  then  give*  geometrical  solutions  of 
some  problems  whicli  Ucgioinontamis  liad  solved  algebrai- 
cally. iHit  profc.sscd  himself  unable  to  solve  gcoim-tiii  any. 
He  calls  nimself  ApoUoniu*  Gallus,  and  Van  Roomcn, 
Apollonius  Belga;  and  from  lliat  time  it  became  a fashion 
for  those  who  had  done  anything  after  the  manner  of  a 
particular  Greek,  to  adopt  the  name  of  that  Greek,  wifli 
an  adjective  of  country  annexed.  Thus  Snell,  after  his 
measure  of  the  earth,  called  himself  Kratosthcncs  Bata'  us. 

T'ariurum  de  Rebus  Mathrmatiris  Re*.ponsoruot  liber 
octarus.  I'Uis  book,  first  published  at  Tours  in  lotKi.  k 
preceded  by  an  epistle  from  Pet.  Da.,  "hoever  he  may  be, 
which  explains  why  it  appeared.  It  liecms  (at  least  it  U 
so  a.s»erted)  that  there  was  at  that  time  a great  uxcile- 
ment  at  Tours,  not  only  among  the  educated,  but  even 
down  to  the  lowiiit  of  the  people,  about  the  quadra- 
ture of  llu*  circle,  the  problem  of  two  mean  propor- 
tionals, &c. ; and  Pvt.  IM.,  who  had  seen  Viela,  and 
knew  that  he  had  a hook  on  the  subject  lying  by  liim. 
solicited  and  procured  its  publication.  We  ha' c already 
spoken  of  IImi  first  K*ven  books,  which,  if  they  were 
ever  written,  are  lost.  This  book  contains  the  history  of, 
and  remarks  on,  tlie  method  of  finding  two  iman  propor- 
tional.*, various  modea  of  applying  iiicchajiical  curves  to 
the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  approximate  solutions  of  the 
same  problem,  and  a collection  of  formulm  for  the  solution 
of  triangles,  with  a short  chapter  on  the  taJendar. 

Munimen  advvrsus  Nova  Cychmetneu.  This  was  a 
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refutation  of  Joseph  Scalisrers  asserteJ  quadrature  of  the  I 
circle,  though  the  name  of  Scaligcr  is  not  mentioned  in  it.  I 
'Diis  eminent  scholar  was  exceedingly  angr)-,  and  attacked 
Vieta  with  much  bitterness.  Itut  he  aAerwards,  according  i 
to  De  Thou,  changed  his  tone,  admitted  his  error,  and  did  j 
justice  to  hU  opponent.  Vieta  himself  had  a liigh  respect 
forScaligcr,  as  might  he  infem'd  from  his  wippresaion  of  I 
the  name.  If  Isaac  Casaubon  is  to  be  trusted,  he  thought 
most  highly  even  of  the  mathematical  knowledge  of  J5*a* 
liger.  In  one  of  Casaubon's  letters  to  Dc  Thou  ;p.  307  of 
the  collection),  he  says,  that  on  o»«e  occasion  he  and  a 
fiiend  paid  a visit  to  Vieta,  and  that,  Scaliger’s  name 
coming  up  in  conversation,  Vieta  said,  ‘ I have  so  great 
an  admiration  of  that  astounding  genius,  that  I should 
think  he  alone  perfectly  understands  all  matliematicni 
writers,  particularly  those  of  the  Greeks.’  And  he  added, 
that  he  thought  more  highly  of  Scaiiger  when  wrong  than 
of  many  others  when  right. 

Rehth  Citlmdarii  veri  GrrgoTiani  (Paris,  1600) ; A'u- 
hmLirium  Grf^orianum  penietnum,  and  Aciversw  Chrit- 
tophorum  Clurtutn  Ktpf>stuiatio  (Paris,  1602'.  We  have 
said  enough  of  these  unfortunate  works  in  the  preceding 
part  of  this  article.  The  expostulation  is  jireccdcd  by 
Greek  verses  addressed  to  Clavius. 

All  the  preceding  works  are  contained,  in  the  order  in 
which  we  tiavc  mentioned  them,  in  the  collected  edition 
of  Vifta'a  works,  edited  by  Sehooten,  and  printed  by  the 
Klsevirs  at  Leyden,  in  1646.  It  seems  that  Victa's  papers 
hud  either  been  almost  cni  irely  destroyed  or  else  exhausted : 
for  though  the  Elzevirs,  in  1640,  advertised  their  intention  of 

f)rinting  such  an  edition  (in  the  first  number  of  the  * Cata- 
ogut  Universalis,’  an  annual  book-list,  printed  at  Amster- 
dam), requesting  those  who  had  an^rihing  unpublished  of 
Victa's  to  communicate  it,  and  giving  the  names  (W'ithout 
dates,  unfortunattdy)  of  all  that  had  been  published,  yet 
they  could  not  print,  .six  years  aAer  (his  advertisement, 
one  single  treatise  which  did  not  ap|M*ar  in  their  own  ad- 
vertisement as  already  known.  We  have  yet  to  speak  of 
two  other  works,  both  remarkable  in  their  way,  which  are 
not  in  Schooten’s  collection. 

//f?rmo«rr<m  Cir/c*/e. — Tliis  work  has  only  been  reco- 
vered in  our  own  day.  Schooten's  reason  for  not  giving 
it  was,  that  he  could  only  find  an  incomplete  and  inaccurate 
copy  to  print  ft-om  : but  he  says  that  he  had  n-ason  to  sup- 
pose he  should  obtain  a more  complete  copy,  which  he 
promised  to  publish  with  other  writings  of  Vieta  ; no  such 
work  ever  was  produced.  The  verj*  year  before  this  preface 
of  Sehooten  ap|H’arcd,  Bouillaud,  in  the  prolegomena  to 
his  ‘ Astronomia  Philolaica  * (1645),  says  that  Peter  Dupuis 
(Petrus  Puteanus)  had  lent  the  manuscript  to  Mersenne, 
and  tliat  some  borrower,  or  more  profcj^Hl  thief  (but  which 
is  not  said),  had  obtained  it  from  Mersenne,  and  had  never 
returned  it.  Some  particular  person  is  evidently  pointed  at : 
Souillaud  says  this  borroivcr  would  neither  restore  it  nor  h 
copy  of  it,  and  suspects  that  he  meant  to  publish  it  as  his 
own.  Bouillaud  was  a good  authority  m tliis  matter: 
he  was  known  to  De  Thou,  Sehooten,  &c.,  and  Peter 
Dupuis  was  one  of  his  colloagues  in  the  formation  of  the 
catalogue  of  De  Tliou’s  library,  and  perhaps,  if  the  storj' 
be  true,  got  the  manuscript  out  of  that  libmiy  to  lend  it  to 
Mersenne.  This  story  has  been  repeated  in  many  English 
writers  on  this  subject,  from  Sherburne  down  to  IluUon, 
and  always  in  the  same  words.  St)mc  inquiries  which  the 
wnfer  of  this  article  made  some  years  ago  at  Paris  through 
a most  competent  investigator,  ended  in  the  assurance 
that  it  was  in  BouUlawtt  handwritins  in  the  Rit)al 
Librar)'  at  Paris,  that  he  (Bouillaud)  had  nimsclf  lent  the 
manuscript  to  Ciwmo  dc*  Medici  of  TnM*any%  which  must 
have  been  aAcr  it  was  recovered  from  Mersenne's  honest 
friend,  and  of  course  aAerthe  publication  of  the*  Astronomia 
Philolaica.’  I.ately  M.  Libri  (///*/.  dea  Sci.  Math,  an  Ilalie, 
vol.  iv.,  p.  221  announces  that  there  U an  imperfect  manu- 
script in  the  Unyal  Library  at  Paris,  and  that  the  original 
manuscript  of  Vieta  'ana  an  old  copy,  which  however  is 
mislaid  is  in  the  Magliabechian  Library  at  Florence  (w  hich 
ciinfinns  the  last  Ktalcmcnt  of  Bouillauif'.  He  gives  a short 
Recount  of  the  content*  of  the  Paris  manuscript,  which  con- 
tains various  modifications  of  Ptolemy's  theoiy,  and  suffi- 
cient proof  that  Vieta  well  knew  both  the  writings  of 
Chipernicus  .and  Tycho  IJrahf*.  Of  the  former  he  says  that 
the  excellence  of  his  system,  if  any,  is  destroyed  by  the 
badness  of  the  geometiy  by  which  it  is  explained;  and 
M.  Idbri  states  Uial  he  avows  his  opposition  to  the  helio- 


centric system  still  more  plainly  in  oUier  placea.  *rhere 
is  one  conjecture  which  i*  worthy  of  some  attention : we 
have  seen  how  imperfect  is  the  evidence  for  attributing  to 
Apoi.lo.nu7s  the  opinion  afterwards  maintained  by  l.'oper- 
nicus:  Vieta  aaserts  that  tliis  opinion  was  called  Apolloman, 
not  because  Apollonius  promulgated  it,  but  because  the 
sun  (Apollo)  is  in  the  centre  of  the  system. 

It  was  said  tliat  llie  ‘ Harmonieon  Coeleste*  was  to  be 
published,  but  it  has  nut  yet  up]>carcd. 

Canon  M'lthamaticua,  seu  aa  Triangula,  cum  adpendi- 
cibua,  LutcllH!,  Hpud  Johannem  Mcltayer,  &c.,  1570;  to 
which  is  annexed,  with  a new  title-page,  ‘Francisci  Viela-i 
universahuin  IndjK'ctionum  ad  Canonem  Mathcnialicum 
liber  singiilaris  Lutetia.*,'  &c.,  as  befori'. 

Tliis  tame  book,  from  the  »«me  types,  is  also  found  with 
another  title-page,  as  follows: — ‘Francisci  Vieta  i opera 
mathematical  in  quibus  tractatur  canon  mathcmaticus,  seu 
ad  Iriangula:  item  C'anonion,  &c.  &c.  See.,  Londini,  apud 
Franciscum  Bouvier,*  1589. 

Tlie  same  book,  again  from  the  same  types,  is  in  the 
British  .Museum  with  a third  tttk'-i>age.  an  iullows ' Fran. 
Victipi  Libdlorum  Supplicum  in  Regia  magistri,  insignis 
que  Mathematici.  vana  opera  nmtliematica : in  quibus 
tractatur  Canon  Mathematicus,  seu  oj  Iriangula;  item 
Canonion,  &c.,  Paritils,  apud  Barlholuma'um  Macarum,’ 
&c.,  1609. 

That  the  second  and  third  arc  really  the  same  book  as 
the  first,  with  a new  title-page,  we  nave  ascertained  by 
carefully  comparing  various  words  which  are  misj>elt.  and 
letters  and  lines  which  are  broken,  in  all  tliree ; also  by 
the  fact  that  the  second  title-page,  ‘ Fnuici*<*i  Vieta-i,*  &c., 
is  the  same,  date  and  all,  in  tne  second.  In  the  third  the 
second  title-page  is  taken  out,  and  Mettaycr’s  address  is 
printed  after  the  first.  Tliis  book  was,  h-om  its  extreme 
scnrcencss,  a bibliographical  curiosity;  we  have  seen  five 
copies,  three  with  the  first  title-page,  one  with  the  second, 
and  one  with  the  third  : in  two  of  the  first  tlu-ee,  some 
figures  wliich  are  not  found  in  the  third  have  been  stamped 
iu  after  the  printing  ; and  the  same  stamping  is  apparent 
both  in  the  fourth  and  fifth.  Tlie  canon  mathemalicut  is 
the  first  table  in  which  sines  ami  cosines,  tangents  and 
cotangents,  secants  and  cosecants,  arc  completely  given: 
they  arc  arranged  in  the  modern  form,  in  which  each 
number  entered  has  a double  appellation.  But  the  nota- 
tion of  decimal  fractions  not  being  invented,  the  mode  of 
description  is  os  follows  to  give  the  sine  and  cosine  of 
24’  2,  Vieta  state*  that,  the  Kvpothcnusc  being  lOU.OlW, 
the  per^HMidicular  and  base  arc  40,727  and  01,3^  0;  and 
in  a amilar  way  for  the  others : and  here  it  is  remarkable 
that  in  the  costine*  Vieta  does  use  a species  of  decimal 
notation,  leaving  a blank  space  instead  of  using  a decimal 
point ; for,  to  an  hyiKithenusc  UK),(X)0,  the  base  to  an 
angle  of  24’  2'  is  wnat  we  should  now  write  91330‘9. 
Tliere  is  also  a large  collection  of  rational-sided  right- 
angled  triangle.s  which  form  a trigonometrical  canon,  but 
not  ascending  by  equal  angles.  The  work  concludes 
with  a copious  collection  of  trigonometrical  formula:  and 
various  numerical  calculations,  for  mention  of  which  j«€e 
Hutton's  ‘ History  of  TrigtmometricaJ  Tables,*  prefixed  to 
his  logarithms,  and  inserted  in  his  tracts.  A short  preface 
byMcttayer,  prefixed  to  the  * Universalium  Inspectionuni,’ 
&c.,  state*  that  Vieta  found  great  difficulties  in  getting 
table*  printed  at  all,  and  also  tliat  phogiarists  had  printed 
and  sold  something  of  the  kind,  but  what  is  not  stated. 
Vieta  liimM'lf  (Sehooten,  p.  323)  calls  this  book  vifelictlcr 
edituA,  and  hoj>ca  Uiat  a second  edition  will  be  of  belter 
authority. 

Having  now  given,  wc  believe,  as  complete  an  account 
of  V'icta  as  exUling  materials  can  fuml>ih,  in  consideration 
of  the  veiy  meagre  manner  in  which  his  biography  i*  usually 
treated  (the  article  in  the  ‘ Biographic  Umvcreeile’  is  very 
poor,  considering  that  the  work  is  French,  and  Vieta  the 
greatest  French  mathematician  of  the  sixteenth  century), 
we  may  speak  briefly  upon  the  merit  of  his  writings.  Vieta 
is  a name  to  which  it  matters  little  that  we  have  not  dwelt 
on  several  i>oints  which  would  have  made  a character  for 
a less  person,  Kich  a.*  his  com]4ction  of  the  cases  of 
solution  of  right-angled  sidicrical  triangles,  his  expreaviona 
for  the  approximate  quadrature  of  the  circle,  his  aritlime- 

• VViT«ntM)t  And  Uicnnnirof  I)ouvW>r  intL^liilAr  FnzU*)*  puMUimof 
iht*  kixtcv-mh  ecBliir}  . c''ni  m Jobatou  a ‘Typoirraphw.'  In  Taki  xf  naotbef 
iBAann*  Is  Kivrtt  (l<-  HI)  uf  > foru^a  booli  bcUig  furuUlK-d  willi  a 1.obA>-v 
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tical  extensions  of  the  same  approximation,  and  so  on. 
'Fhe  two  preat  pe<leslals  on  winch  his  fame  n*sts  are  his 
improvements  in  thf  form  of  altrebra,  which  he  first  made 
to  be  a purely  symbolical  science,  and  showed  to  be  | 
capable  of  wide  aiui  easy  application  in  ordinary  hands ; \ 
his  application  of  his  new  a^ebra  to  the  extension  of  tri- 
gonometry, in  which  he  first  discovered  the  important 
relations  of  multiple  angles;  and  his  extension  of  the 
antient  niles  for  division  and  extraction  of  the  square  and 
cube  roots  to  the  esrgelie  process  for  the  solution  of  all 
equations,  which,  with  Mr.  Homer’s  new  mode  of  con- 
ducting fhe  calculation,  is  becoming  daily  of  more  import- 
ance. He  did  not,  as  some  of  Uie  French  sav,  lay  down 
the  view  of  equations  which  was  afterwards  done  by 
Harriot,  but  he  gave  strong  suggestions  towards  it,  stronger  , 
suegestions  than  the  Italian  algebraists  had  furnished  him  j 
with  for  his  own  new  algebra : it  is  Harriot's  praise  that  he  ' 
saw  how  to  go  on  from  where  Vieta  had  stopped,  as  it  is 
that  of  Vieta  to  have  proceeded  from  the  point  at  which 
Ordan  had  stopped.  Neither  did  he.  as  some  of  the  French 
again  vay  (but  not  from  national  feeling  in  this  instance),  j 
first  apply  algebra  to  geometry  ; for  if  by  the  application  i 
of  ali^cDra  be  meant  the  method  of  coordinates,  that  applica- 
tion IS  wholly  due  to  Des  Cartes,  assisted,  no  doubt,  by  the 
power  which  Vieta  conferred  on  algebra.  But  if  nothing 
more  be  meant  than  the  solution  of  geometrical  problems 
bv  help  of  algebraical  symbols  and  methods,  many  have  | 
c^aims  before  Vieta;  for  instance,  Regiomontanus,  C’anlan, 
and  Ilombelli.  Nav,  Vieta  himself  points  out  that  Regio- 
montanus had  solved  problems  algebraically  which  he  com-  . 
plained  of  not  being  afterwards  able  to  do  geometrically  ; 
and  Vieta  himself  supplies  the  geometrical  verification  of 
Regiomontanus's  algebraical  solutions.  Neither  did  he, 

а. s  some  of  the  French  again  say,  show  how  to  form  the 
cxiefficicnts  of  the  powers  of  a binomi.al : he  saw,  no  doubt, 
the  connection  of  them  with  the  series  I,  2,  3,  &c..  1,  3, 

б,  See.,  1,  4,  10,  See.,  as  Tartaglia  had  done  before  him  ; 
but  he  did  not  show  how  to  form  them  by  any  alge- 
braical law,  as  Newton  afterwards  did.  If  a Persian  or  on 
Hindu,  instructed  in  the  modem  European  algebra,  were 
to  ask,  ‘ Who,  of  all  individual  men.  made  the  step  which 
most  distinctly  marks  the  separation  of  the  science  which 
you  now  return  to  us  from  that  which  we  delivered  to  you 
^y  the  hands  of  Mohammed  Ben  MusaT  the  answer  must 
be — Vieta. 

Tlie  earliest  history  of  algebra  is  that  contained  in  the 
mixed  (realise  of  Wallis  (in  English,  ItKi ; in  I^tin.  16U3). 
Wallis  hod  a partiality  for  Harriot  which  not  only  blinded 
him  to  much  of  the  merit  of  Vieta,  but  fiimishod  'him  with 
spectacles  by  which  he  could  see  most  of  the  discoveries  of 
tlie  latter  only  in  the  writing.^  of  the  former.  Monlucia  has 
fairly  and  properly  exposed  this  tendency  : but  that  he 
may  be  disqualified  to  throw  a stone  at  Wallis,  he,  in  his 
turn,  gravely  and  seriously  declares  that  he  cannot  sec  the 
merit  of  the  invention  of  aa,  o//a,  &c.,  to  represent  (he 
{lowers  of  a,  instead  of  Vieta's  mode.  Montucla  is  not 
altogether  fair  to  the  Italian  algebraists  who  preceded 
Vieta,  as  to  which  he  has  been  severely  criticised  by 
CossaJi,  and  also  by  M.  Libri.  But  these  Italian  historians 
have  a corresponding  fault : they  make  a painful  endeavour 
to  show  that  the  peculiar  discoveries  oi  Vieta  aiv  to  be 
found  in  the  wrilingH  of  tlieir  own  illustriou-s  countrymen, 
and  particularly  of  Cardan.  Cossali  will  even  have  it  that 
Carefan  has  something  equivalent  to,  or  very  nearly  ap- 
proaching to,  Des  Cartes's  theorem  on  the  roots  of  equa- 
tions [Sixmo's  Thborku]  ; and  constantly  endeavours  to 
show  tliat  Cardan  might,  could,  would,  or  should,  or  ought 
to  have  had  something  which  he  just  slops  short  of  saying 
Cardan  actually  had.  He  wants  to  make  his  country- 
men a school  of  constructive  discoverers ; if  Cardan  had 
only  carried  the  contents  of  page  x farther  than  he  did, 
and  seen  something  at  page  y wliich  he  did  not  see,  then 
he  w'ould  have  been  able  at  page  z to  do  something  which 
he  did  not  do,  but  which  Vieta  did  do.  M.  Libri  starts 
more  fairly:  ‘In  France,’  he  observes  (vol.  iv.,  p.  1), 

‘ Vieta  made  algebra  approach  nearer  to  pcifcction.  and, 
perhaps,  caused  the  labours  of  his  predecessors  to  fall  into 
too  much  neglect.’  This  U perfectly  true,  ami  might  have 
been  more  {Xisilivcly  expressed ; but  a little  further  on  we 
find  fp.  ‘ In  truth  bis  discoveries  seem  to  lie  not  com- 
parable to  thost!  of  Ferro  or  Ferrari.’  This  is  truly  strange : 
for  in  the  next  sentence  we  find  he  ‘was  an  eminently 
philosophical  mind,  and  U more  to  be  admired  for  hi9 
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methods  than  for  the  results  which  he  obtained  from  (bom.* 
Can  it  seriously  be  M.  Ubri’s  opinion  that  the  inventor  of 
an  isolated  result  is  to  be  placed  above  one  who  increases 
the  power  of  the  luiman  rare  over  everj^  branch  of  science? 
and  IS  it  not  the  surest  test  of  the  grcatne.<s  of  a discovery, 
that  it  is  a method,  not  a result,  and  that  the  power  which 
it  gives  to  others  makes  succeeding  results  obtained  from 
it  more  remarkable  than  those  of  the  inventor  himself. 
If  ever  it  has  been  true  that  coming  events  have  thrown 
their  sliadows  before,  it  has  been  in  the  progresi  of  the 
mathematics:  it  never  has  happened,  in  the  case  of  any 
great  discovery,  that  it  was  made  upon  quite  a clear  ficlcl. 
No  one  can  read  the  history  of  K'ience  without  finding 
that  there  was  always,  in  the  time  immediately  preceding 
the  promulgation  of  any  new  method,  a constant  tendency 
towards  the  invention  of  that  method,  a series  of  efforts 
the  results  of  which  have  speedily  merged  in  those  of  the 
man  for  whom  the  discovery  was  reserved.  This  leaves 
the  relative  merit  of  investigators  unaltered  ; if  it  depress 
Vieta,  it  also  depresses  Tartaglia  and  Cardan.  To  us  it 
raises  all  three  : for  it  points  out  that  they  have  severally 
succeeded  where  their  predecessors  have  failed,  and 
relieves  them  ftom  the  consequences  of  the  supposition 
that  it  was  merely  (heir  gowl  fortune  which  led  their 
thoughts  to  that  which  another  might  as  easily  have 
attained  if  his  thoughts  had  been  turned  towards  the 
subject.  If  sometimes  too  much  Gallicism  shows  itself,  by 
way  of  exception,  in  the  admirable  history  of  Montucla,  it 
is  not  half  so  offensive  as  the  constant  and  always  recur- 
ring nationality  of  the  Italian  historians,  which  renders  it 
necessary  to  watch  them  so  closely,  that  the  end  of  it  will 
be  a general  conviction  that  they  are  not  to  be  safely  read 
at  all,  without  the  original  authorities  at  hand,  on  any 
matter  in  which  claims  of  country  can  enter.  M.  Libn, 
in  finding  out,  and  with  perfect  correctness,  that  f’ataldi 
used  contimicd  fractions  before  Brounker.  and  infinite 
series  (or  at  least  an  infinite  series)  before  Wallis,  and  in 
making  a very  just  remark  on  (he  interest  with  which  the 
first  dawTilm^  of  the  doctrine  of  infinites  should  be 
reganled,  forgets  that  Vieta  had  preceded  Cataldi,  to  the 
extent  of  using  a combination  of  (he  infinite  product  and 
series  united.  It  would  be  difficult,  we  think,  to  produce 
an  earlier  genn  of  (he  doctrine  just  alluded  to  than  is 
seen  in  the  celebrated  expreshion  given  by  Vieta  for  the 
quadrature  of  a circle,  which  wo  should  now  express  thus 

2 

— = a/o).  + V(0  + s/(l)}  &c. 

where  a means  half  a unit.  Maih.^  Schooten,  p. 

400.) 

Both  Vieta  and  Coesali  endeavour  to  show  that  the 
Italian  algebraists  used  Icttem  for  quantities,  both  known 
and  unknown.  So  they  did,  no  doubt,  and  so  did  Euclid, 
and  so  (according  to  M.  Libri  himself)  did  Aristotle. 
But  who  combined  the  use  of  letters  with  that  of  symbols 
of  operation  so  as  to  protUice  algebraical  formula*,  and  to 
give  to  the  operations  of  algebra  that  technical  character 
which  makes  them  resemble  (he  operations  of  arithmetic  ? 
One  look  at  any  page  of  (he  Italian  algebraists  will  show 
the  difference  between  their  algebra  and  that  of  Vieta 
better  than  any  description.  Acconlingly,  both  Cossali 
and  Libri  state  the  a-sserled  resemblances  without  specific 
citation.  When  will  the  writer  who  asserl.s  that  Cardan 
was  substantiaily  in  possession  of  Vieta’s  algebra  attempt 
to  Kulistantiate  his  n.%sertion  by  putting  so  mncli  as  half  a 
page  of  (he  former  side  by  siuu  with  one  of  the  latter? 

We  now  proceed  to  give  some  further  account  of  T^onard 
of  Pisa  and  uf  Lucas  Pacioli,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  very 
early  Italian  algebraists,  llie  latter  has  been  accidentally 
omitted,  a circumstance  which  we  do  not  regret,  as  it  gives 
ns  the  opportunity  of  availing  ourselves  of  M.  Libri's  work 
hereinbefore  cited,  and  of  mentioning  the  same  work  in 
a more  satisfactoiy  manner.  The  author  has  made  most 
extensive  researches  in  Italian  mathematical  histor)’.  and 
is,  we  have  no  doubt,  perfectly  tnistworthy  on  all  points 
in  which  he  is  not  the  partisan  of  a countiy*  or  a school. 

Leonardo  Fibonacci  (a  corruption  of  filius  lionaceix) 
was  the  son  of  one  Bonacci,  a merchant  of  PUa,  and  was 
born  some  time  in  the  twelfth  century.  He  states  that 
his  father  was  employed  for  the  merchants  of  his  own  city 
.at  the  custom-house  of  an  African  port,  and  there  mwle 
I him  study  arithmetic : be  arterwards  travelled  in  Egypt, 
' YoL.XXVI.-2T 
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Syria,  Greece,  and  Provence,  ami  from  tho  various 
of  numeration  wliich  he  ^aw  learnt  to  vulue  the  huueriorily 
of  the  ImUan  method,  wliich  was  probably  that  wliioh  his 
father  had  taught  him.  Ills  inattention  to  inattera  of 
eummcrcc,  and  preference  fi>r  matliematieul  pursuit,  jiro- 
ciind  for  him,  from  his  countrymen,  the  conteuj|»tuou6 
epithet  of  Bif'xUunc.  Ill*  Lifit-r  Ablmci  was  fii>t  written 
in  1202.  and  with  addition^  in  I22S,  when  it  was  dedicated 
to  Michael  Scott.  Tlie  Practicu  Geomrtri<n  was  written 
in  1220.  Commanduic  intended  to  liave  publidied  the 
latter,  ami  Hcmard  the  former,  hut  neither  ifteelcd  hi*a 
pur|h>ae,  and,  with  tiic  exception  of  the  parts  which  Paciuli 
aflerwanls  used,  and  the  extensive  citntioiu  in  the  milt  s 
of  M.  libris  M>cond  volume,  nottiing  of  Fibonacci's  has 
yet  appeared.  Tliere  was  also  a work  on  square  numbers 
iif  Winch  the  manuscript  is  known  to  have  existed  at 
Florence  in  ITtH  but  cannot  now  he  found. 

The  Liber  Abbaci  is  a work  on  arithmetic  and  algebra. 
\I.  libri  is  of  opinion  that  no  Christian  writer  can  he 
diown  to  have  intrmhice<l  tlie  Arabic  or  Indian  numerals 
into  any  part  of  Christendom  before  the  publication  of  this 
treatise.  Such  manuscript*  as  exist,  and  which  s«-4-iy  to  have 
a prior  date,  are  thought  by  him  to  have  been  written  either 
by  .lew  s,  nr  by  Spanish  Christians  among  the  Moors.  Dr. 
Peacock  (iiwryc/.  Metrop.,  * AriUimelic*',  had  anived  at  the 
conelusiun  that  Fibonacci's  works  w ere  the  earliest  in  which 
these  figures  can  he  traced.  It  is  remarkable  that  their 
writer  was  only  known,hy  name  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
ecntuiy,  when  the  mami»cripts  of  which  wc  now  s(H'ak 
were  discovered  at  FiortMiee  by  Toxxetti.  But  the  in- 
tentions of  t'ummandinc  and  Ilemanl  show  tliat  they  were 
know'll  at  an  earlier  periid. 

The  firteeulh  cliapter  of  the  ‘ Liln  r Ahliaci,’  which  con- 
tains the  treatise  on  algebra,  has  Ih-cii  cited  in  full  by  .M. 
Lil)ri.  Any  one  who  will  compare  it  with  Dr.  Rosen's 
translation  of  Mohammed  ben  xlusx  will  see  a resem- 
blance which  tends  to  confirm  the  general  suppodlion 
'Which  aUo,  according  to  Cardan,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  ex|>ress  words  of  Fibonacci  himself)  that  the  Arabic 
work  jud  named  was  that  from  which  algehrn  was  made 
Euroiiean.  Uiough  tliere  is  every  appearance  of  the  avowed 
tmiiBiaticns  of  it  being  postenur  to  Fibonacci.  But  the 
latter  must  eitlier  have  known  other  wtirks,  or  have  been 
an  original  investigator  of  great  meiit.  Several  things 
known  to  the  Hindus,  hut  not  mentioned  by  Ben  Mu»a. 
arc  contained  in  his  writings.  He  may  have  come  to  these*  by 
himself ; but  it  is  also  certain  that  the  name  of  the  Hindus  I's 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  mamiiicripts  of  the  time  as  that 
of  n nation  excelling  in  these  branches  of  study.  A close 
atialysis  of  the  writings  of  Filxmacci  would  probably  settle 
whether  he  is  to  be  considered  as  having  liitusclf  enlarged 
the  boundary  of  the  seicnce,  or  as  nothing  but  the  com- 
piler of  Oricnfid  works.  His  merit  is  grenl  either  way ; 
nud  his  name,  considerable  as  it  now  may  be,  is  iiotiiing  to 
wh;it  it  will  be  among  the  Oriental  nations,  when  they 
sliall  liave  received  back  the  principal  which  he  borrowed 
from  them,  with  the  intered  now  due  upon  it,  and  ready 
to  be  paid  on  demand.  The  influence  of  his  writings  was 
long  felt  in  Italy,  which  became  from  his  time  the  great 
school  of  arithmetic ; and  it  is  due  to  him,  even  now,  that 
lus  work<i  should  be  printed  entire. 

Luens  Pocioli  was  bom  at  Borgo  Snn  Sepolcro,  in  Tos- 
cany ^.whence  iiu  is  frequently  called  J.ucas  de  Hurgo 
sBiicti  Sepulchri.  and  Luca.*!  di  Uorgo\  about  (he  middle  i 
of  the  fificcntii  century.  He  was  a Minorite  friar,  and  \ 
taught  sueccMively  at  rcrugia,  Rome.  Naples,  Fi^a,  and 
Venice.  He  ri^idedsome  time  at  Milan,  in  company  with 
lyeonanlo  da  Vitud : they  quitted  Lombardy  togett'ier  on 
the  arrival  of  the  French,  and  Fai-ioli  spent  his  last  years 
at  Fiorcucti  and  at  Venice.  He  was  certainly  aiivs  in 
Ijtib  ; but  (Viuu  after  that  year  M.  Idbii  finds  iiu  further 
mention  of  him  ns  living. 

His  ‘ Suinnia  du  .Vrilhoietica.  Geometria,  Pronortioni,  et 
PrupiutionaUta'  was  priutcHl  iu  Italian,  at  Veiiiue,  in 
14U4.  It  contains  coniotis  extracts  from  Fibonacci,  to  such 
an  extent  that  PocioU  hiiU'^lf  wam.i  his  render,  where  no 
other  auUiuntv  is  mentiuned,  to  infer  that  laon^  of  Pi<i 
is  foliovved.  This  work  was  Uk*  fii^t  printed  in  algebra, 
and  tlHHigh  it  dues  not  arlvance  the  science,  contains  a 
large  amount  of  details,  and  carries  the  practice  of  alge- 
braical operations  into  (piestions  of  mure  complexity  than 
any  which  had  preceded,  ijarticularly  in  ojH'mtions  on 
surd  quantities.  M.  lubri  says  tlmt  the  treatise  cm  boc>k- ' 


keeping,  which  forms  nait  nf  Pacioli's  work,  is  the  firat  in 
which  what  is  now  called  the  iiietho<l  of  double  entn*  ap- 
pears in  print.  Some  account  of  the  contents  will  be 
foumi  in  Iluttcns  * History  of  Algeora’ (TVocte.  vol.  ii. ). 
Tile  * Divina  Proportionc,'  Venice,  l.'iOfl,  is  thus  descrilx'd 
by  M.  Idbri : ‘Pacidi  wUheil  to  make  a certain  jiropor- 
tKin,*  long  known  to  geometers,  the  base  of  all  the 
sciences.  He  deduces  from  it  the  princijiles  of  architec- 
ture, the  proportions  of  the  human  figure,  and  even  tlioee 
which  ought  to  be  given  to  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  U 
U a syktematic  treatise,  of  which  the  princi^ial  merit  con- 
sist* in  the  co-operation  of  I^onardo  da  Vinci,  who  en- 
graved the  plates,  and  probably  also  suporiDteoded  tive 
parts  whieli  concern  the  arts.  There  are  some  proposi- 
tions of  geotneiry  u)ion  the  inscription  of  polyhedra  iu  one 
another. ...There  is  also  the  use  of  letters  to  indicate 
numerical  quantities.'  On  this  last  sentence  M.  Libri  cites 
a passage  containing  the  use  of  letters  in  a simple  propor- 
tion ; mid  it  seems  to  us  that  the  point  wliich  be  is  labour- 
ing to  edablisli,  namely,  the  viilual  existence  of  tpeeiou4 
algebra  before  Vieta.  cannot  be  more  complete'ly  over- 
turned than  by  thi^  i>is  only  direct  ({uotation  on  the  sub- 
ject. When  M.  Libri  says  that  Fibonacci  used  letten  for 
(piantities,  both  known  and  unknown,  he  does  not  cite  a 
piUMigc,  hut  leaves  it  to  lie  verified  by  those  who  will  look 
over  hiA  citation  of  the  titUenth  chapter  of  Fibonacci,  of 
more  than  l.'H)  octavo  ]>ages.  On  looking  through  these 
wc  do  find  a few  places  where  numbera  are  denoted  by 
single  letters;  but  whenever  they  are  to  be  divided  into 
jMuis.  diiuhle  letters  are  used:  iu  fact,  Fibonacci  does 
exactly  wluil  Euclid  docs  in  tlie  fifth  book.  Of  Pacioli’s 
notation,  in  tlie  professed  algebraical  work,  nothing  is 
Miid : Iml  in  the  work  we  now  mention  the  quotation 
which  is  to  e»tablUh  that  Paciuli  had  substantially  the 
idea  of  Vieta  on  algebra  contains  just  as  much  algebraical 
notation  os,  and  no  more  than,  appears  in  PacioU's  own 
Iransiatiun  of  Euclid,  pubiidied  in  the  same  year.  kl. 
Libri  persUts  lu  suppoMUg  that  the  mere  use  of  letlere 
to  dc.Mgnate  numbera  is  the  sole  distinction  of  Vieta's 
algebra. 

The  etlilion  of  Euclid,  to  which  we  have  just  alluded, 
and  which  appeared  in  Latin,  at  Venice,  in  lf)09,  is  Uiat  as 
to  which  [Gxoxietkv.  p.  15.i]  we  have  followed  the  editor 
of  Fahricius  in  dmibtiug  its  existence.  VVe  have  since  seen 
the  work.  Heilhroniicr  infr*ra  from  the  preface  to  the 
‘Divina  Projiortione,’ that  Pacioli  translated  Euclid  into 
Italian,  and  it  is  now  known  that  he  did  not  several 

of  his  earlier  works : but  he  himself,  in  the  dedication  nf 
the  work  now  under  mention,  speaking  of  this  very  Latin 
Euclid  itself,  says,  * I,eges. . . .vernai'ula  iingca  per  me 
donulum  Kuclidem  :'  whence  it  is  oirvioiis  that  by  rernu- 
ruin  he  means  the  Latin,  as  opposed  to  Greek  or  Arabic. 
TIh*  translation  is  ftitluktantialiy  that  of  Athelard  (which 
goes  by  the  name  of  L'ampanus),  and  the  commentaries  of 
Oampanus,  or  many  of  fnetn,  are  added:  Pacioli's  own 
additional  comments  are  all  headed  Caatigaior.  All  the 
fifteen  books  are  given  which  were  supposed  to  be 
Euclid's. 

Pacioli  is  not  to  be  looked  on  as  a great  improver  uither 
of  geomctcy'  or  arithmetic : but  his  utility  cannot  lie 
denied.  It  was  he  who  mode  Fibonacci  useful  to  the 
world  by  his  compilations  from  that  writer,  and  he  has 
shown  so  much  learning  on  the  subject,  and  lias  drawn 
from  so  many  sources,  that  it  is  not  perliapa  too  much  to 
Kay  tliat  it  was  better  he  should  have  printed  the  first 
book  on  algebra,  than  a more  original  but  less  erudite 
teacher. 

VTG.\  G ANITA,  the  name  of  the  principal  Hindu 
work  on  algebra  which  remains.  Wc  have  referred  to  this 
article  all  matters  which  relate  to  the  a-itronomical  and 
arithmetical  science  of  the  Hindus,  partly  because  there 
is  not  enough  to  be  said  on  the  subject  to  make  it  wortii 
while  to  distribute  it  under  heads  in  a work  like  the  pre- 
sent, and  partly  because  it  was  desirable  to  defer  tho  article 
in  question  as  long  as  possible,  in  the  hope  that  some 
further  investigation  of  the  {mints  on  which  w'e  are  to 
write  might  make  its  appearance.  For  it  is  not  a simple 
record  of  facta,  but  an  account  of  the  most  singular  ex 
tremei  of  opinion,  which  is  to  be  given,  almost  every  ]>olnt 
having  been  discussed  in  the  most  extreme  spirit  of  party 

* W'r  rite  il  twre  Ivenuir  •*  vuh  In  sir*  mme  lumuDl  of  a work  wttirh  U 
uiiml^r  oiilj' lacniwBtil,  aiul  bvnoM  w*  cano^l  uudvnUiwI  wImI  H.  Libri 
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by  evory  writer  whom  we  have  to  name,  except  two.  Wo 
cannot  protend  to  the  knowledge  of  Oriental  matters  which 
U neces-saty  to  form  the  most  positive  judgment  upt*n  the 
controversy : but  it  is  of  more  consequence  to  our  readers 
to  see  the  manner  in  which  the  question  has  l>een  dis- 
cussed, than  to  be  put  in  possession  of  any  new  statements 
of  opinion ; and  it  is  of  some  importance  that  those  who 
may  hereafter  write  on  the  sulyect  should  see  that  a dis- 
position to  suppf>rt  system  Is  soon  pointed  out,  even  in 
ortlinary  works  of  reference. 

In  1(KT  T.a  Loub^re,  rotumlnc  from  his  embassy  to 
Siam,  bron?ht  home  what  are  called  the  Siamese  Tables. 
In  17^  Du  Champ,  a missianary,  seht  home  another  set 
of  tables,  from  t'hristnabcmmm  (the  Ki'itnatiaram  of  the 
ordinary  maps?),  in  the  Carnatic.  About  the  same  time 
Patouillet,  another  missionary,  sent  home  another  st*t, 
nameless,  but  supposed  to  answer  to  the  latitude  of  Nnrsa- 
pur,  near  Maaunpatam.  In  17tW  the  astronomer  Lc 
Oentil  brought  with  him  from  India,  where  he  had  been 
to  observe  tnc  transit  of  Venus,  the  tables  of  Tirvalore. 
These  were  all  the  documents  of  Indian  ft.stronnniy  which 
were  known  when  Bully  published  his  history  of  that 
wibject.  The  professed  epochs  ofthe.se  tables  arc — Siamese, 
A.n.  KW ; f'nristnabotirain,  a.d.  1401 ; Narsaniir,  a.d. 
IfMlO  ; Tirvaiore,  u.c.  3102,  the  beginning  of  the  Cali  Yug, 
or  fourth  great  age  of  the  Hindus. 

These  tables,  with  the  excejdion  of  some  remarks  by 
D.  Cassini  and  Legentil,  excited  no  trreat  notice  till  they 
impressed  the  active  imagination  of  Haim.v  with  the  idea 
that  the  epoch  of  llic  Tirvalore  tables  was  that  at  which 
they  were  actually  mailc.  and  that  consequently  they  re- 
present actual  observations  made  nearly  five  thouK.and 
years  ago.  Wc  have  seen,  In  the  article  cited,  the  manner 
in  whiim  he  rode  this  singular  hobby,  and  how'  be  even 
'changed  it  at  last  for  one  still  more  strange,  in  inventing  a 
people  unknown  to  history  to  be  the  original  progenitors  of 
all  astronomical  science.  Batlly  had  learned  from  his  In- 
dian teachers  not  to  be  nice  alioul  a few  thousand  years ; 
but,  os  it  has  l>cen  mercifully  said  that  we  are  not  to  Judge 
of  the  temptation  to  which  a man  has  yielded  without 
Making  into  consideration  the  amount  which  he  may  possi- 
bly have  resisted,  we  may  remember  that  the  Hindu 
Calp.a  was  upw  ani#  of  four  Hundred  millions  of  years,  and 
that  Bailly,  when  at  his  wildest,  never  askwl  for  more  than 
eight  or  nine  thousand.  Ilis  latest  opponent,  Bentley,  who, 
as  we  shall  see,  had  the  same  sort  oi  fault  as  himself,  peti- 
tioned for  and  obtained  a sort  of  certificate  in  his  owm 
favour  from  Maskelyne,  who  states  that,  to  his  knowledge, 
I.alande  and  fjiplaec  considered  Bailly-  ns  a superficial 
astronomer  and  an  imlifferent  calculator.  But  Bailly  wa-s 
a better  cahuhtor  than  I.aplaec,  and  a better  as'frononi^r 
Cin  the  sense  in  which  Laplace  was  an  a.-^tronomer)  than 
T«aJande. 

The  antiquity  of  Hindu  astronomy  found  favour  in  the 
eyes  of  Blayfair.  and  was  supjiorted  by  him  in  the  ‘ bklin- 
Inirgh  Transactions,’  in  a paj>er  wliieh  is  reprinted  in  hi* 
raUcellaneous  works.  It  was  opposed  by  Leslie,  who 
regarded  eveiythlng  IndLan  with  althorreiiee ; his  gross 
ignorance  and  rcckl«*M  a.ssertions  wore  exposed  by  L'ole- 
brooke  (Afgf'hni,  See.  Introtluctioli,  p.  .'>0).  Phivrair’s  only 
authority  was  Bailly : and  hU  paper  amount.s  tolittlc  more 
than  a iviternlion,  in  his  ow  n elegant  manner,  of  the  main 
points  of  Bailly’s  argument.  8ir  W.  Jones  evidently  leans 
to  the  side  of  antiquity,  and,  ))!aelng  the  foundation  of  the 
Indian  system  about  u.c.  2U(H».  seems  to  .suppose  that  as- 
tronomical knowledge  was  nearly  of  u.s  old  a rfate  r but  he 
dues  not  enter  into  the  question  a.s  a mathematician.  We 
next  come  to  Delambre,  a mind  the  opposite  nf  Bailly’s  in 
ever)'  particular : he  w’as  seduced  by  the  regular  and  ilemon- 
strated  systems  of  tlie  (Jreeks  into  the  belief  that  the  origin 
of  all  astVonomv  which  dcseives  the  name  must  have  been 
Grecian.  Relying  upon  nothing  but  contemp<'rary  written 
documents,  his  mode  of  meeting  every  conjecture,  how- 
ever probable,  is  simply  that  of  treating  it  .•»  conjecture. 
It  is  evident  that  the  spirit  of  system  is  m strong  in  him  as 
in  Bailly.  the  current  only  w'tting  in  a different  dirpction : 
bis  mode  of  arguing  equally  keeps  out  truth  and  fiilwhood, 
when  it  comc's  on  unwritten  evidence.  The  mlmissions 
wiiich  he  is  obliged  to  make  in  favour  of  Indian  arithmetic 
ami  algebra  are  evidently  wrung  from  a mo.st  unwilling 
soul : and  not  content  with  overthrowing  most  completely 
the  piemises  of  BaiBy's  argument,  he  endeavours  to  in- 
sinuate that  all  the  astronomy  of  the  Eas»om  world  cither 


did  come*  or  might  have  come  from  tho  Oreeki : in  hii 
mind  tive  latter » the  same  thing  aa  the  former.  Much  of 
the  matter  of  Dclambre’s  chapters  on  the  subject  is  drawn 
from  the  writings  of  Davis  and  the  earlier  writings  of 
Bentley.  Colebrivoke’s  ‘ Algebra,’  &c.  only  appeared  in 
time  for  him  to  consider  it  in  the  preface  to  the  History 
of  Astronomy  in  the  Middle  Ages.  He  did  not  see  Cule- 
brookes  worK : the  account  of  it  in  the  ’ Edinburgh  Re- 
view ’ wjw,  he  tw)ns,  better  /nr  hii  oijtrt  (and  he  puts  it  in 
Italics)  than  the  work  itself,  on  account  of  the  accompany- 
ing remarks.  It  is  the  only  instance  that  we  can  tlml  in 
which  an  article  in  a review  serves  Delambres  purpose 
better  tlum  the  liistorical  documents  on  which  it  was 
written. 

Since  tho  time  of  Baillv.  three  Anglo-Indians  have 
written  on  the  subject  of  Hindu  wience,  more  or  Iei« 
controvervially : Siiimiel  Davis,  Ileiir)'  ThoinaM  Cole- 
brookc,  and  .tohn  Bentley.  The  first  two  tire  the  only 
writers  in  our  list  who  seein  to  have  no  personal  widi  that 
the  astronomy  of  which  they  treat  should  have  any  par- 
ticular date.  Mr.  Colebttmfee  states  that  Mr.  I>avis  wa.s 
the  fir^  who  opened  to  the  public  a correct  view  of  the 
a>tronomical  computations  of  the  Hindus.  Mr.  Colebrooko 
was  one  of  the  must  eminent  of  San.Hcrit  scholars,  an  inde- 
fatigable Imlian  antiquarv',  and  more  than  well  informed 
in  nialhematics  and  astronomy.  His  account  of  the  Hindu 
Mstems  of  philosophy,  as  putilished  in  his  ‘ MiscellancouH 
ftsaays,’  [Vkda]  is  Wfarthe  best  which  exists;  and  ail  that 
he  has  written  on  th’elr  science  is  done  in  the  most  careftii 
ami  conscientious  spirit.  We  may  even  say  that  it  was 
his  biaa  to  allow  the  least  possible  weight  to  liis  own  argu- 
ments, and  the  greatest  to  all  that  could  make  for  nis 
opponents.  For  instance,  when  he  has  brought  the  time 
of  Aryabhalta  (prejM-ntly  mentioned)  to  ‘ some  ages  before 
the  sixth  centuiy,’  he  places  him  in  the  firth  century  a.c.. 
and  rcquiit‘s  no  other  roriclusion  to  lie  granted.  But  when 
he  comes  to  sjK*ak  of  Diophantus  (of  whom,  the  earlier  he 
wrote,  the  more  likely  is  it  that  he  did  not  borrow  his 
algebra  from  India\  he  is  willing  that  it  should  be  •con- 
fidently affirmed ' tliat  he  cannot  be  later  than  the  fourth 
centurv',  because  (such  are  his  grounds)  Suidas  states 
that  Hypatia  wrote  a commentary  on  some  Diophantus, 
most  liWly  the  writer  now  known  by  that  name,  and  an 
author  of  uncertain  date  in  the  ‘.Authologia’  wrote  an  epi- 
gnuii  upon  him.  Througliout  his  writings  there  is  this 
apparent  carelessneas  of  making  the  most  of  his  own  argu- 
ment. and  the  lca.st  of  that  of  his  opponents;  to  an  ex- 
tent which,  while  it  makes  us  feel  we  are  certainly  on  the 
safe  side  in  following  liim,  causes  us  to  regret  that  so 
cautious  an  investigator  should  not  have  given  us  his 
limits  in  both  directions.  We  consider  him  by  fkr  the 
safest  guide,  Iwlli  in  point  of  learning  and  judgment, 
taking  the  former  from  the  general  report  of  Oriental 
scholars;  and  accordingly  we  shall  represent  him  as  to 
dates  and  facts,  even  where  we  do  not  follow  him. 

Mr.  Bentley,  the  last  nanied  of  tho  three,  is  the  Bailly 
of  those  who  oppose  the  antiquity  of  Hindu  astronomy. 
In  his  earlier  writings,  which  are  to  he  found  (a.s  well  as 
those  of  Davis  and  some  ot*  those  of  Colebrooke)  in  the 
* Asiatic  Researches,'  he  does  not  deserve  any  such  epithet ; 
his  oplnion-s  though  strong,  ore  aecompanied  by  tiicir  sup- 
ports or  what  he  takes  for  such,  moderately  stated.  His 
patM'r  ‘ Oil  the  Antiquity  of  tho  Murya  SuhlhantH’  ^*n 
puldi^hed  in  171W  *.  it  wa.s  not  till  1S23  that  he  published 
at  C.'alcutlii  his  * Historical  View  of  the  Hindu  Astronomy,’ 
which  W.SS  reprinted  in  England  in  it  w in  thin 

woik  that  he  has  surpa«e*eid  Btiiily  in  his  own  line.  Tlie 
Hindu  works  are  forgi'ries  by  the  dozen:  Bentley  know's 
who  forged  them,  and  why.  Tlie  upholders  of  Indian  ,an- 
tiquitv  arc  dupes,  or  vvbrse:  tliey  are  To  take  the  stain 
(see  his  preface)  of  siqqiortlng  all  the  horrid  abuses  ami 
immisitions  uf  the  Hindu  siqiorstition.  ‘ the  Iniming  of 
widows,  the  destroying  of  infant.%  and  even’  (even!)  • the 
immolation  of  men.*  They  conspire  to  overturn  the  Mosaic 
wcount ; and  they  calumniate*  the  just  endeavours  oi 
those  who  attempt  to  stop  the  torrent  of  impohition.  It  is 
worth  while  to  sWte  an  instance  or  two  of  Mr.  Bentley’s 
romli*  of  proeee<hng,  ns  some  of  our  readers  may  have  no 
other  authority  on  the  subject. 

Bhascara,  the  author  of  the  Liliwali  and  Viga  Ganita. 

• 71i«  * KdinOiitjS  R/rto^*  Sml  iB  ariklr  nf  »npo*iiU>n 
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lived,  aocortlintj  to  Mr.  Colebrooke,  who  ffivea  his  reasons, 
in  the  twelfth  century.  A version  of  the  former,  by  one 
Kaiii.  was  made,  at  the  coinmaiKi  of  the  emperor  Akbar, 
in  It  docs  not  please  Mr.  Bentlev  that  it  sliould  be 

«o.  and  he  acrordinirlv  informs  us  IhatBhascanCs  work  was 
presented  to  Akbar,  the  ajithor  bcinj;  then  ahye  ; but  that, 
in  order  to  ffive  a false  antiquity  to  the  work,  it  was  repre- 
sented ns  that  of  another  Bhascara,  who  lived  v»me  cen- 
turiw  before.  Not  a single  hint  at  any  authority  is  civen: 
it  is  a simple  statement,  as  of  the  author  s own  knowledge ; 
ami  U only  one  out  of  hundreds  of  the  same  kind,  all  of 
which  Mr.*  Bentley  tails  in  different  places  ‘absolute  facts,’ 

‘ demojislmled  facts,’  &c. 

Aswu,  Mr.  Colebrooke  mentions  a treatise  which  he 
found  in  his  librar)',  the  8iddhanta-8phuta.  This  is  one 
of  Mr.  Bentley's  mass  of  forged  treiUiscs:  but  in  this  in- 
stance he  declares  be  kneiv  the  forger.  A native,  he  »a.ys, 
otfered  his  services  to  him,  informed  liim  that  his  profes- 
sion was  b^tok-making.,  in  rather  an  odd  sense,  for  he  said 
he  could  forge  any  book  whatever.  Tliis  native  wa.s,  alter 
being  contemptuously  dismissed  by  Mr.  Bentley,  in  the  cm- 
pluymentof  Mr.  Colebrooke;  at  least  so  the  former  affirms, 
anu  on  this  native  he  fixes  the  fonrer)-,  n-s  he  asserts  it  to 
be,  of  the  Siddhanta-Snlutta,  giving  us  to  understand  1 
that  the  keen  and  critical  eye  of  Sir.  t!olcbrooke  could  be 
deceived  by  so  shallow  an  artifice  as  a recent  forgery  laid 
atirong  Iris  papem  by  his  own  servant.  And  he  makes  this 
atlroH  native  interpolate  other  books  of  Mr.  Colebrookc’s, 
hO  that  the  latter,  in  fact,  had  a manufactory  of  falsified 
iiisloiy  on  his  own  premises,  from  which  his  opponent 
could  destroy  the  genuineness  of  any  passage  he  pleased. 
Mr.  Bentley  docs  not  tell  us  in  what  language  he  talked 
\>ith  this  native,  but  we  .“tryngly  suspect  that  they  misun- 
derstood each  utlrer. 

On  the  ground  of  the  complete  absence  of  all  reference 
to  authority,  the  certainty  of  all  the  conchisions  (for  there 
is  rarely  an  admisMon  of  any  degree  of  jirobabi’ity  le.« 
than  ccrtainty'i.  and  the  temper  of  the  writer,  who  sees 
nothing  but  Ibllv  or  fraud  in  every  one  who  diffcre  from  him, 
we  feel  justified  in  assuming  that  Bentley  is  no  authority 
whatsoever  in  the  roatlcr.  Had  it  not  been  for  Colebrooke 
(for  Davis  docs  not  go  into  the  subject  to  a sufficient  ex- 
tent i,  we  could  but  have  recommended  our  reader  to  make 
up  his  mind  first,  and  then  to  read  the  arguments  of  the 
writer  who  favoured  his  own  opinion. 

\Vc  hatl  written  thus  far  on  the  subject  of  Bentley’s  views 
and  methods,  and  had  sent  the  article  to  the  press,  when 
we  learnt  that  Colebrooke  had  answered  his  la.st  work  in 
the  ‘Asiatic  Joiimal’  for  March,  1820.  We  had  imagined 
that,  trusting  to  the  excuses  of  hU  ngc  and  of  the  impro- 
bability of  his  reputation  being  affected  by  the  mere  as- 
sertions of  so  wild  a writer,  Colebrooke  had  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  make  any  reply.  Tire  answer  does  in  truth 
not  occupy  more  than  seven  pages  of  the  periodical  above 
cited,  but  it  acts  in  array  such  a number  of  inconsisteucies. 
as  well  as  of  simple  unsupported  assertions,  that  we  arc 
now  vety  confident  of  our  opinion  of  Bentley  as  derived 
from  hU  writings  being  a correct  one.  An  unexception- 
able living  authority,  who  knew  Bentley,  informs  us  that 
his  suppo^^  system  of  forgeries  of  Hindu  writings  was  .a 
sort  of  monomatiia  with  him,  on  which  he  w.as  quite  deaf 
to  argument  and  testimony;  and  Colebrooke,  in  the  an- 
swer just  referred  to,  says,  ‘he  bore  animosity  to  me  and 
to  eveiy  one  who  did  not  implicitly  adopt  his  opinions 
concerning  Hindu  astronomy.’  We  should  have  supposed 
tile  first  from  his  writings  in  general,  and  the  second  from 
the  heat  of  his  attack  on  the  verj*  quiet  criticism  of  the 
‘ Edinburgh  Review.'  Witli  respect  to  his  assertwl  forgery’ 
of  the  ‘Brahma  Sphuta  Siddhanta,'  Colebrooke  says  it  i.s 
‘ an  idle  guess,  untme  in  all  its  particular*.’  But  he  turn* 
the  table*  on  his  opponent,  ns  follows: — ‘ Bentley  ha.s  rea- 
soned on  a treatise  in  bis  possession,  which  he  calls  the 
Aiya  Siddhanta,  and  asserts  to  have  been  written  by 
Aryabhatta.’  (’olebrooke  says  that  none  but  Bcnllcy  had 
seen  this  work  ; that  the  mamiflcript  was  not  forthcoming, 
that  Bentley  himself  did  not  understand  Sanscrit,  that  the 
natives  aliout  him  well  knew  his  notions,  and  that  he  was 
iis  likely  ns  his  friend  Colonel  Wilford  (who  from  his  ipio- 
nuicc  of  Sanscrit  had  had  some  very  curious  impo-stures 
jiahned  upon  him)  to  have  been  impoin-d  upon.  With 
regarti  to  his  own  manuscript,  Colebrooke  advert.*  to  the 
fact  of  iU  being  (wiUi  the  rest  of  his  Oriental  librarv)  de- 
posited at  the  India  House,  in  a situation  accessible  to 


Sanscrit  scholars.  And  with  respect  to  Bentley’s  cele- 
brated lest, namely,  that  tables  must  have  been  constructed 
at  the  time  when  they  best  represent  the  state  of  the 
heavens,  Colebrooke  adverts  to  an  instance  in  which 
Bentley  himself  was  obliged  to  abandon  it,  because  it 
would  nave  proved  that  a certain  set  of  tables,  which  now 
exist,  trere  written  fourteen  hundred  year*  hence.  Put  as 
we  have  nothing  here  to  do  with  Bentley,  except  to  give 
sufficient  reason  for  not  taking  as  an  authority  a writer 
whose  name  U very  well  known  t perhaps  better  than  that 
of  any  recent  writer)  in  connection  with  our  subject,  we 
refer  the  reader  to  the  Aeiatic  Journal  (March,  1826,  vol. 
xxi.)  for  further  information. 

The  writers  who  are  most  cited  by  Hindu  a-stronomers 
bear  the  names  of  Varaha-mihira  an<f  Bmhmctrupta.  Tlie 
astronomew  at  Ujein  place  tJie  latter  at  a.d.  628,  and  Mr. 
Colebrooke,  from  his  own  description  of  the  position  of 
certain  stars  with  respect  to  the  equinox,  thinks  he  lived 
towanl*  the  end  of  the  sixth  century.  His  work,  called 
the  Bralime-sphula-siddhanta,  generally  refem*ii  to  under 
the  name  of  Bralima-siddhanta,  which  appears  to  be  a 
correction  of  a treatise  of  the  latter  name,  was  found  in 
an  imperfect  state  by  Mr.  Colebrooke.  He  informs  us  that 
it  consists  in  tlie  computation  of  mean  motions  and  true 
])lacf's  of  the  planets ; solution  of  problems  concerning 
time,  the  points  of  the  horizon,  and  the  position  of  places ; 
calculation  of  lunar  and  solar  ecli]wes  ; ri.sing  and  setting 
of  the  planets  ; position  of  the  moon’s  ctreps ; obsmatimi 
of  altitudes  by  the  gnomon  ; conjunctions  of  planets  with 
each  other  and  with  stars;  the  a:>tronomical  sphere  and 
its  circles;  the  construction  of  sines;  the  rectification  of 
the  apparent  planet  (?)  from  mean  motions;  the  cause  of 
lunar  and  solar  eclipses  ; and  the  construction  of  the  ar- 
millary sphere.  It  also  contains  algebra  and  mensuration. 

From  his  a.stronomical  data,  Colebrooke  infers  that 
Vamha-Mihira  w’rote  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century, 
which  is  also  the  date  a.><signe<l  to  him  by  the  astronomers 
at  Ujein.  He  is  the  author  of  a system  of  astrology  Cinclu- 
ding  astronomy)  which  he  declares  he  has  compiled  from 
earlier  writem.  Tliere  is  another  Varaha-mihira,  whom  the 
same  astronomers  place  in  a.d.  200.  But  popular  tradition 
places  Varaha-mihira  in  the  time  of  Vicramadytia  (b.c. 
r>G),  and  names,  as  hereafter  noticed,  several  of  his  contem- 
poraries. No  historical  evidence  tending  to  impeach  this 
tradition  has  yet  been  put  forward,  not  prominently  at  least. 

Aiyabhatta,  known  to  the  Arabs  under  the  name  of  Ar- 
jabahar,  is  placed  by  Colebrooke,  after  much  discussion,  at 
not  later  tlian  the  firth  century,  possibly  not  far  from  the 
first.  Ho  wrote  both  on  astronomy  and  algebra,  but  none 
of  his  writings  have  been  found,  except  in  citations. 

Authors  prior  to  or  contemporarj'  with  the  last-named 
are  mentioned  bv  name,  and  even  cited  : such  arc  Palisa, 
Parasara,  and  others ; but  none  of  their  writings  arc  pre- 
served. 

Bhascara  Acharya,  the  author  of  the  Liliwali,  Viga 
Ganita,  Siddhanta-siromani  (of  which  the  two  former  arc 
jjarls  i,  and  other  works,  is  very  confidently  placed  by  Cole- 
brooke A.D.  1150. 

Tlie  celebrated  work  on  astronomy,  the  Suiya-siddhanta, 
is  of  uncertain  date.  The  term  Siddhanta  means  a system  of 
astronomy,  and  Smya  is  the  sun.  The  oldest  writirigs  men- 
tion a work  of  tins  name,  and  the  Arabs  state  tliat  among 
the  systems  of  astronomy  of  tlie  Hindus  there  is  one  called 
Area  (or  solar).  The  labics  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of 
this  article  are  generally  admitted  to  have  been  substanti- 
ally taken  from  the  Sur^'a^iddhanta,  as  it  now  exUts,  or 
from  a common  source  : but  whether  the  work  which  now 
exists  is  that  which  was  mcntione<l  by  the  ancient  writers 
may  he  strongly  doubted.  Bentley  (in  one  of  his  early 
papers,  before  he  became  his  reader’s  sole  authority)  has 
discussed  the  question,  and  a.«uming  that  the  ago  of  a 
table  is  most  probably  that  at  which,  one  result  with  an- 
other, it  best  represents  the  heaven.*,  has  deduced  the 
year  a.d.  1000,  or  thereabouts,  for  the  age  of  tlie  Smya- 
siddhanta.  The  principal  is  a fair  one;  and  CoUbrowke 
at  one  time  acknowicilged  great  force  in  Bentley’s  argu- 
ment. But  it  is  notorious  that  the  Hindu  writers  were  in 
the  habit  of  correcting  their  works  from  time  to  time, 
without  altering  their  names;  so  that  it  is  vety  possible 
that  there  may  always  have  been  a Suiya-siddhanta,  from 
the  earliest  times  of  Hindu  astronomy.  The  name  of  the 
author,  according  to  Bentley,  is  Varaha-mihira;  but  Cole- 
brooke does  not  mention  any  author,  as  far  as  we  can  find. 
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and  eertainlf  disputes  Bentley’s  assertion,  which  also  over- 
turns itself,  thus : — Bentley’s  method  (which  \»s  also  that 
of  Bailly  and  Playfair,  though  their  conclusious  were  very 
different),  as  applied  by  himself,  throws  the  tables  of  Brah- 
rnegupta  into  the  sixth  century’ : now  Brahraegupta  men- 
tions Varaha,  who  is  nevertheless,  by  Bentley's  own  con- 
clusion from  anothersource,  the  author  of  the  Surya-xidd- 
hanta  in  the  eleventh  century.  Perhaps  it  was  this  di- 
lemma which  drove  its  author  to  assert  forgery  upon 
forcerv,  until  he  had  set  all  right. 

it  tf  ms  appears  that  there  is  ordinarily  good  evidence  for 
a^  succesBioii  of  writers  from  the  eoraraencement  of  the 
Christian  era  up  to  the  twelfth  century,  with  no  very  great 
allowance  of  antitjuily  to  those  who  are  cited  by  the  ear- 
liest writers  now  remaining.  Tliere  would  be  nothing  ex- 
traordinary in  the  supposition  that  the  chain  of  authors 
went  back  to  the  time  of  Alexander  at  least,  since  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  Brahminical  system  existed  before  the  time  of 
that  conqueror.  The  only  question  which  is  worth  discussing 
is,  whether  Mything  was  received  from  the  Greeks,  and  if 
80,  whether  it  was  without  interchange,  and  enough  to  give 
us  a right  to  say  that  the  Greeks  were  the  primary  instructors 
of  the  Hindus.  If  not,  then  it  is  to  be  settled  whether  the 
Hitidns  were  the  original  instructors  of  the  Greeks.  It  is 
only  with  reference  to  this  question  that  the  antiquity  of 
Hindu  astronomy  is  of  much  independent  interest,  as  a 
matter  of  discussion  at  least:  if  the  astronomy  travelled 
westward,  then  we  must  place  a flourishing  period  of  it 
before  the  time  of  Tliales,  and  the  only  thing  to  be  said  is, 
that  we  must  probably  wait  for  the  actual  ascertainment 
of  the  most  active  age  of  Hindu  science,  till  we  know  that 
of  other  things.  But  if  it  travelled  eastward,  it  must  be 
pretty  clear,  from  the  dates  given  above,  that  it  was  the 
science  of  Hipparchus  and  his  successors  of  the  period 
preceding  Ptolemy,  and  not  that  of  l*tolemy,  nor  of  liis 
Saracen  followers,  which  was  communicated  to  the  Hindus. 

There  is  some  evidence  of  communication  between  the 
Greeks  and  Hindus,  such  as  it  is:  but  neither  Delarabie 
nor  Bentley  could  produce  it.  All  that  can  be  obtained 
from  the  actual  theories  and  methods  amounts  to  very 
little  indeed,  in  establishing  any  connexion : while  there 
are  hints  and  processes  by  the  dozen  to  which  there  is  no 
re^mblance  whatever  in  the  Greek  writings.  Varaha- 
mihira,  according  to  Colebrooke,  says  that  the  Yavanas 
(lonians  or  Greeks)  are  barbarians,  but  that  this  science 
(astronomy)  is  well  established  among  them,  and  (hey  (the 
learned  in  it,  we  suppose)  are  revered  like  holy  sages. 
Tlie  name  of  Yavana-char^  which  occurs  frequently  in 
Hindu  compilations,  is  thought  by  llicsame  writer  to  have 
reference  to  some  European;  and  he  thinks  he  secs  in  a 
work  entitled  Komaca-oiddhanta  a title  which  has  some 
allusion  to  the  astronomers  of  the  West.  But  ncverthelesM 
m another  place  Colebrooke  cites  one  Km-anfswara  as 
a known  Sanscrit  writer.  Besides  this,  there  are  several 
words  of  Greek  origin,  and  used  in  their  Greek  meaning. 
First  horn,  for  astrological  prediction,  in  the  sense  of  deter- 
mining (ho  Aottr — ‘ \'araha-mihira...  derives  the  word  from 
day  and  night....  But  this  formation  of  a word, 
by  dropping  both  the  flrst  and  lost  syllables,  u not  con- 
formable to  the  analogies  of  Sanscrit  etymology.’  Next 
dretchcana,  used  in  the  same  astrological  sense  with  the 
Greek  Itravoi:  and  Ijitin  decanus.  Thirdly,  for  the  minute 
of  n degree,  the  Hindus  have  adopted,  besides  their  own 
rala,  one  taken  from  the  Greek  Xnrrn,  hardly  altered  in  the 
^nscript  huia.  This  word,  in  Sanscrit,  means  smeared, 
infected  with  poison,  eaten  : and  the  dictionaries  give  no 
interpretation  that  has  any  affinity  with  its  special  accepta- 
tion os  a technical  term  m the  writings  of  Brahmegiipta. 
eVar/ra,  for  centre,  resembling  the  Greek  m-ritov,  is  not 
easily  traced  to  any  Sanscrit  root.  If  to  all  that  precedes 
we  add  that  the  ILndu  astronomy  employs  epicycles  about 
a«  much  as  Hipparchus  appears  to  have  done,  Iml  stops 
decidedly  short  of  the  use  of  them  made  by  Ptolemy,  it 
seems  very  likely,  especially  when  we  con.sider  the  age  in 
which  their  earliest  cited  writers  nui.st  be  placed,  that  they 
had  Home  communication  with  the  GrecKs,  or  their  writ- 
ings, before  or  immediately  after  the  Christian  a-ra.  And 
this  surmise,  founded  on  the  points  of  resemblance  between 
their  aHtronomv  and  that  of  the  Greeks,  receives  an  addi- 
tional probabifity  from  the  slate  of  their  political  ntTairs. 

In  the  first  centurj'  before  our  a*ra  was  the  celebrated 
prince  ' Vikraraaditya  of  Ujcin,  from  whose  reign  the 
years  of  the  Samvat  mra  arc  counted  (s.c.  56).  Varaha- 


miliira,  whom  Colebrooke  leaves  somewhere  in  the  fifth 
century,  is  the  name,  according  to  ProfesHor  Wilson,  of 
one  of  nine  who  were  called  the  gems  of  the  court  of 
this  prince.  The  prince  just  mentioned  was  a noted 
promoter  of  knowleilge,  and  the  period  was  a remarkable 
one.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  at  thisjieriod, 
which  is  intermediate  between  the  times  of  Hipparchus 
and  Ptolemy,  an  eS'ort  was  made  to  obtain  information 
from  Greek  writings  : nor  would  it  be  unlikely  that  at  the 
same  time  those  notions  of  algebra  from  which  Diophan- 
tus  wrote  his  work  were  given  in  exchange.  It  is  exeeed- 
ingly  difficult  to  make  any  other  conjecture  which  will  ex- 
plain the  existence  of  thw  solitary'  work  on  algebra  among 
the  Greeks  ; but  that  the  Hindus  receiverl  at  this  time  <i/r 
their  astronomy  is  very  unlikely.  In  several  points  it 
differs  materiafly  from  the  system  of  the  Greeks,  and  in 
some  it  is  more  correct : for  instance,  in  the  precession  of 
(he  equinoxes,  the  length  of  the  tropical  year,  and  the 
synodic  period  of  the  moon. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  disposition  which  existed 
among  Greek  wnters  to  send  their  old  .sages  to  India  to 
learn  the  principles  of  astronomy  and  other  sciences  does 
not  conimenee  till  after  the  Christian  era. 

We  may  now  leave  (he  question  of  the  antiquity  of 
Hindu  science,  and  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  its 
materials.  The  works  in  which  it  is  contained  are  usually 
written  in  verse,  and  in  short  and  obscure  precepts,  in- 
tended to  be  committed  to  memory:  the  commentators  take 
every  verse,  and  almost  every  word,  in  succession.  The 
mos>t  peculiar  feature  of  these  Imoks  is  the  general  absence 
of  demonstration : results  only  are  frequently  announced. 
It  cannot  lie  denied  that  there  is.  particularly  in  the  al- 
gebraical part,  a frequent  succession  of  steps,  of  which  the 
connexion  is  pointed  out  in  a manner  which  makes  the 
last  of  lhoj;e  steps  a iieccwary  consequence  of  the  first. 
But  though  a Hindu  writer  may  fall  into  the  road  of  de- 
monstration in  any  part  of  his  journey,  and  remain  there 
for  a time,  it  is  evident  that  this  is  with  him  entirely  a 
matter  of  convenience,  and  that  he  does  not  feel  himself  at 
all  bound  to  give  proof. 

It  seems  to  us  by  no  means  to  be  taken  for  granted 
that  there  ever  was  any  such  thing  among  those  writers, 
or  their  predecessors,  as  a connected  system  of  demon- 
stration ; Uiere  are  few  propositions  either  of  their  geo- 
metry or  algebra  which  might  not  have  been  found  by 
trial,  and  verified  numerically  or  graphically  ; or  else  pro- 
cured from  empirical  propositions  by  tne  mo<ie  of  occasional 
demonstration  just  alluded  to.  But  it  must  be  allowed 
that  here  and  there  we  have  a proposition  for  which  it  is 
difficult  to  suppose  an  origin  without  presuming,  not  only 
power  of  demonstration,  blit  methods  of  conHiderable  gene- 
rality. Tliough  lheGreck.s.  after  the  time  of  Euclid,  never 
pubfi.died  anything  of  a mathematical  nature  without  de- 
monstration, it  docs  not  follow  that  even  they  had  demon- 
stration from  the  beginning ; and  the  hints  given  by  Proclus 
on  the  progresH  of  geometry  would  almost  support  the 
contrary  notion.  Tlie  idea  of  an  undemonst  rated  mathe- 
matical system  may  api>car  a strange  one,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  nations  of  modem  Europe  are,  in 
this  matter,  the  pupils  of  (lie  Greek.s.  ami  never,  till  of  late 
years,  even  so  much  as  heard  of  any  science  which  was 
independent  of  their  own  roasters,  exceed  what  has  been 
added  among  themselves;  and  it  is  no  wonder  tlial  any 
different  mode  of  proceeding  may  seem  strange,  when  the 
mere  ]ios»if)ility  of  such  a mode  has  never  been  made  a 
matter  of  discussion  among  us. 

Tlie  following  is  Colebrooke'a  comTOrison  of  the  daily 
motions  of  the  several  planets,  according  to  the  Hindus, 
l^olemy,  and  Lalande  (it  is  not  wurtli  while  to  substitute 
any  astronomer  more  modem  than  the  latter).  Degrees, 
minutes,  and  seconds,  are  common  to  all : — 
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It  appears  then  that  l*tolcmy>  daily  moiiona  are  pone* 
rally  loo  s»mall,  l>ut  lhat  the*  Hindus  t*rr  Mill  niory  in  the 
»ame  direction  ; except  only  in  Ihc  synodic  motion  of  the 
moon,  in  w liich  they  arc  mvu  h more  correct  than  Ptolemy : 
the  Surya  Siddhania  in  jwuticular,  probably  the  later  work 
of  the  two,  and  therefore  the  more  likely  to  be  luidcd  by 
Pfoleiny'a  numbers  if  tiu'y  were  known,  nprecs  entirely 
with  I.alande.  nds  is  what  mitrht  have  been  expected : 
the  Hindiw  wore  not,  as  far  as  amieai^,  noted  for  pood 
olisMjrvation#,  nor  very  apt  to  record  them ; but  they  sedu- 
lously attended  to  celipses,  the  predieliun  of  which  was 
the  most  inijxntanl  duty  of  (he  nstrononier,  and  hence  the 
poodneM  of  their  determination  of  the  moon's  si/n'ufic 
motion. 

The  lenffth  of  the  sidereal  year  is  piven  SfJTM  Ri»  12«  30*, 
more  than  three  minutes  too  much : the  Hindu  aslrono- 
oiical  year  is  sidereal,  and  liepins  when  the  s m enters  the 
sipn  of  the  Ham.  IJnt  their  tropical  year  is  rWo’*  .V'  rm^m, 
tniieh  nearer  the  truth  tliaii  that  of  Ptolemy  and  Hip- 
pr.rehus,  which  was  oii  oom.  The  meridian  from 

which  they  reckon  is  tlnit  <if  banka,  which  some  take  to 
be  Oeylon,  others  the  name  of  a lake  near  tlie  sources  of 
theOanpes:  it  pus^i-.^  throuph  Hjein.  Tlieir  precession 
of  tlve  eouinoxes  is  5 1"  in  each  year,  whicli  is  much  more 
correct  than  that  of  Hipparchus  or  of  l»to!cmy.  >fost  of 
the  Hindu  writers  do  not  suppose  a permanent  precession, 
but  imasine  the  oscillatory  motion  or  trepidation,  as  it 
was  called  when  it  was  alterwai'ds  introduced  into  Knrope 
liy  the  Arabs,  who  scorn  to  have  borrowed  this  idea  from 
India.  Those  who  hold  the  Of»eillatory  motion  ftx  it  at 
1‘iotu  34*  to  27'’  on  each  side  of  a mean  jKiNition.  The 
revcdulions  of  the  apsides  and  nodes  ofthc  moon  arc  piven 
within  a fiaetion  of  » day  of  what  they  are  now  known  to 
Ih‘  ; the  oblitmity  of  the  ecliptic  is  24“,  too  larpe  even  for 
their  time.  iTie  inclination  of  the  moon’s  orbit  is  mcule 
4 ' ,iny  ; those  of  Mvreur)'.  Vemw,  and  Saturn,  2*  each  ; of 
jMars  P ,'tt)' ; of  Jupiter  1®.  Tlie  circumferences  of  the 
orbits  .obtained, it  is  saiil,  upon  the  purely  sjH'culativc  idea 
that  they  all  move  with  the  .same  actual  velocity)  are  piven 
in  a measure  which  appears  to  have  been  n^ed  in 

OitTerent  senses,  and  whicli  cannot  be  very  well  settled. 
Tliis  ytijfina  cuntaina  four  crotas,  and  the  modem  crosa  is 
I'i)  Btatnic  niilea.  Acconlinp  to  Colebrooke,  Aryatdiatta 
pave  JJ31J0  j^janas  for  the  circumference  of  the  earth, 
which,  if  the  crosa  were  the  modem  one,  would  be  2r>,0«0 
litatatti  miles,  or  (iD'7  miles  to  a depree : this  depree  of 
accuracy  must  be  iw-cidental.  With  repard  to  the  motions 
of  the  nodes  and  apMdc's  of  the  planets,  which  the  Hindu 
wiitcra  profess  to  give,  Colebrooke  thinks  they  art*  inventions 
constructed  from  analogy  with  those  of  the  moon.  As  to 
the  more  theorctieal  jiarts  of  astronomy,  the  Hindus  knew 
the  inequality  of  the  planetarv’  motions  which  is  called  the 
eejuation  of  (lie  centre,  Ihoupn  their  values  of  these  coua- 
tiona  are  not  very  correct.  They  hatl  about  as  muen  of 
that  which  was  afterwards  called  the  Ptulomaic  system  ns 
is  reported  to  have  been  invented  by  Hipparchus  ; the  prln- 
ci|KU  variation  being  that  their  epicycles  are*  made  (by 
several  of  their  astronomersj  ovaUinstead  of  circular.  Tins 
is  enough  of  the  actual  details  of  the  astronomy  for  our 
present  purpose ; tlio-w  who  would  know  more  of  it  must 
M^arch  tne  tedious  and  disjointed  pages  of  the  authors 
whom  w-e  have  cited.  No  one  ofthem  would  trouble  him- 
self to  collect  into  one  pope  the  actual  numcn  '.d  elements 
of  the  a.>tnmomy  on  w Inch  they  were  all  writing ; and  it  is 
consequently  so  difficult  to  understand  tluir  aeveml 
accounts  (anoe,  in  case  of  apparent  conU-adielion,  we  can- 
not know  whetlier  they  speak  of  the  twime  or  of  different 
values  of  the  elemental,  that  we  have  not  felt  onrM.dve.s 
able  to  supply  the  deKclency.  It  is  not  however  of  much 
cunHcquence.  for  the  elements  of  the  Hindu  astronomy  arc 
only  intercMinp  a.s  rotinccled  with  its  date  and  the  diseiis- 
siutw  upon  it.  We  have  nut  at  all  cnU-reil  upon  the  refuta- 
tions wnieh  it  is  hlill  customar}’  to  give  to  itailly  on  points 
cotmoeted  with  the  theory  of  grav  ilation.  'I'liat  writer  ima- 
gined that  by  corrcelinp  the  varimis  eh  incftts  ’of  tlie 
planets  as  they  now  are,  so  as  to  redtice  theirt  to  what, 
aecordinp  to  the  Newtonian  tlnH)ry,  they  shoidd  have  been 
at  the  beginning  of  Hie  Cnli  Yug,  a remaikable  agreement 
was  fouml  between  the  r«’>ultH  and  the  reconlcd  elements 
of  Hindu  astronomy.  Tlu-ie  is  such  agreement  in  one  or 
*wo  cases,  but  the  result  of  the  whole  is,  that  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  the  few  accunlances  to  l>c  due  to  any 
Hung  but  accident. 


The  mitluro  of  the  mylhnlopical,  which  some  of  th« 
Hindu  Batronomers*  allow  to  a]tpcar  in  their  works  and 
which  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  viilpar  creed,  pre- 
aents  a voiy  filrangc  appeiirance.  Both  in  Hindu  and 
Burman  sj'stcms  eclijuMH  are  oauBcd  by  a distinct  planet, 
Ibihu.  of  a dark  i^bciice,  which  at  times  takes  both  the 
sun  ami  moon  under  its  influence.  The  iircgularities  of 
the  planelarv  motions,  their  stations  relrogradations,  and 
departures  irom  the  ecliptic,  are  caused  by  deities 
provided  for  the  purpost*,  who  reside  at  the  nodes  and 
points  of  conjunction.  Aryabhatta,  according  to  L'ole- 
brookc,  not  only  gave  the  triie  solution  cf  the  phenomena 
of  ecUpRcs,  but  asserted  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth, 
whichne  affirmed  to  be  carried  mimd  an  axis  by  a strung 
wind.  Bralimegnpla  attrihuli-s  tlris  opinion  to  him  with 
reproach,  and  a-«ks  why,  in  such  ca.*ie,  lofty  boiUes  do  not 
lall  (that  is.  off  the  eiirth'.  A commentator  of  Hrmhniv- 
gupta,  who  lived  before  (he  twelfth  century  (since  he  is 
mentioned  by  Bhascara),  and  whose  name  (I*rithudaca 
Mwami)  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  in  spite  of  our  wish  to 
keep  as  clear  of  these  nnndairmblo  appellatives  as  we  can, 
snjsi — ‘ Tile  olijection  that  lofty  tilings  would  fall  U con- 
tnulictcd  ; for  every  w-ay  the  under  }>art  of  the  earth  i»  also 
I tlie  upper,  since  wherever  the  spectator  stands  on  llu*  earth’s 
' surface,  even  that  point  is  the  uppermost  point.’  But  the 
same  commentator  adds  a very  scholastic  reaaon  for  the 
earth's  motion  causing  the  diurnal  changes.  He  savs  a 
planet  cannot  have  two  motions;  meaning  that  the  orbital 
, motion  is  the  only  one  it  can  have,  and  that  the  diumat 
I motion  is  therefore  to  be  attrilaited  to  the  earth. 

! The  great  p<iint  of  contest  sffiiis  to  liave  b<-en  whether 
i the  earth  is  stable  in  space  or  perpetually  falling ; if  the 
I former,  whether  it  stands  t>y  itseff  or  upon  a sujiport.  We 
I do  not  find  that  any  astronomers  cilea  by  our  authorities 
' support  the  notion  which  our  hooks  attribute  to  the 
Hindus,  namely,  that  the  earth  stands  upon  an  elephant, 

I which  itself  Mands  upon  a tortoise,  which  tortoise  swims  in 
a sea  of  milk : but  IIutc  is  an  allusion  to  this  succession 
j of  supports  in  a passage  of  Bhascara  cited  by  Colebrooke, 

; which  is  on  other  accounts  worth  the  quoting-  The  Jains, 
i a species  of  Buddhist  sect,  affirmed  the  falling  motion  of 
j the  earth ; on  which  Bha.scara  remarks — * Tlie  earth  stands 
I firm,  by  its  own  power,  without  other  support,  in  space. 

' If  there  be  a material  support  to  the  earth,  and  another 
I upholder  of  that,  and  »«in  another  of  this,  and  so  on, 
i there  is  no  limit.  If  finally  self-support  must  be  aw^umed, 

■ wliy  not  .assume  it  in  the  first  instance?  Why  not  rccog- 
I nbe  it  in  this  multiform  earth?  As  heat  » in  the  »im  ami 
I fire,  coldness  in  the  moon,  fluidity  in  water,  hardness  in 
I iron ; so  mobility  is  in  air,  and  immobility  in  the  earth,  by 
; nature.  How  wonderftil  are  the  implanted  faculties!  Tlie 
j earth  possi'ssing  an  attractive  force  ’ (like  the  attraction  of 
I the  loadstone  for  iron,  adds  a commentator),  'draws  towards 
; it.-M’lf  any  heavy  substance  situated  in  the  surrminding 
.atmosphere,  ana  that  substance  appears  ns  if  it  fell.  But 
whither  can  the  earth  fall  in  ethereal  space,  which  is  equal 
ami  alike  on  every  side  ? Observing  the  rcvolnlicm  oF  the 
stars,  the  Banddna.s  .Jains)  acknowledge  that  the  earth 
h.is  no  support,  hut  as  nothing  heavy  is  seen  to  remain  in 
the  atnioKphere,  they  thence  conclude  that  it  falls  in 
ethereal  space.  Whence  diwt  thou  deduce,  O Bauddha, 
this  idle  notion  ?’  &c.  He  adds  in  his  notes,  • For  if  (he 
earth  were  falling,  an  arrow  shot  into  the  air  would  not 
return  to  it.  since  both  would  descend.  Nor  can  it  be 
.said  that  it  moves  slower  and  is  overtaken  by  the  arrow, 
for  heaviest  bodies  fall  quickest,  and  tne  earth  is 
hcavii'st.’ 

As  to  observations  and  inidruments,  it  is  sufficiently 
evident  IVom  the  differences  lietween  the  Hindu  system 
and  that  of  the  Orcel^^  that  they  must  have  had  both. 
Tlieir  syMem  is  more  aceiirate  than  that  of  Hipparehns  or 
IMolemy,  precisely  in  the  three  rumliimental  re.snils  of 
widely  H‘])am(ed  observations— the  tropical  year,  the  gr- 
nmlie  month,  .ami  the  preewion  of  the  equinoxes.  But  no 
observations  have  been  prc.scrved,  except  indirectly  in 
rc'-idts ; Bhaskara  describes  nine  instniments,  including 
the  qnailrant,  semicircle,  circle,  armrllarj'  sphere,  horary 
ring,  gnomon,  and  clepsydra. 

'Hie  perioils  of  the  tlimlns,  which  were  of  interest  as 
long  ns  it  u.as  a question  whether  the  In^ginning  of  the 
Call  Yug  was  or  was  not  to  be  consideted  as  an  ejroch  of 

* The  Kiuhor  of  lit*  Sitrt'm  Sut<UiAola  ootl  al*o  iltr  Uitcr 

with  a]>|taMut  tvIiicUldc*,  out  (u  Ui«  IcU.  *iul  awlv  IntWOv  In  iko  tig‘«'4. 
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actual  observation,  may  tiovt  l>e  returned  into  tho  bands  of 
tne  mylho)o{'i4i>,  warmnU'd  us  loni;  as  ever.  A Yu^,  or 
age,  is  432,0(K)  years ; a Maha-Yug,  ten  Yuir>i,  ur4.32tXbOO 
years;  a (*alpa,  or  day  of  ibabma,  U liltH)  Maba-Yugs,  or 
4,321)  miilions  of  yeai's;  and  Uiabma's  life  is  UXI  years  of 
such  days  and  nights,  of  winch  about  one-half  is  past. 
Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  expound  these 
pericxU  by  comoinations  of  astronomical  cycles ; and  con- 
sidering that  tile  nuniher  of  years  in  a Calpa  has  3H2 
distinct  divUors,  it  U nut  wonderful  that  various  modes  of 
pulling  astronomical  periedx  toj^ethcr  should  seem  e<|iialiy 
effective  in  this  respect.  U is  just  as  well  to  leave  these 
siHiculations,  and  to  remark  what  a power  of  expressing 
large  numbers  was  given  bv  the  Indian  numciation, 
now  uruversally  diffused.  Archimedes  wrote  a book  fthe 
^ Arenarius')  merely  to  prove  that  it  was  possible  to  express 
such  numbers  as  the  Iliuhinins  played  with  in  their  a«tn>- 
nninical  cumputatiomi,  nnd  spoke  of  to  the  people  in  the 
common  mythological  stories. 

The  astronomy  of  the  Hindus  would  have  had  little 
interest,  bill  for  their  arithmetic  amt  algebra.  In  leaving 
the  former  to  turn  to  the  two  latter,  we  shall  soon  cease  to 
feel  any  surpri-t?  at  the  res|H:et  with  which  the  nstronomv  i 
has  been  treated,  coupled  as  it  is  with  an  arithmetic  which 
is  greatly  superior  to  any  which  tlie  Greeks  harl.  and  an 
algebra  wliich  no  other  nation  ever  had,  except  those  who 
tierived  it  from  the  Hindus.  For  even  suppowng  Dio- 
phantus  to  have  been  an  original  inventor,  wliiuh  we  greatly 
doubt,  his  work  is  hardly  algebraical,  in  any  sense  m which 
that  term  can  be  applied  to  the  science  of  India. 

We  shall  begin  by  describing  the  Liliiruti  and  I’iga 
Gttnitn,  the  prtiper  subject  of  this  article,  presuming  tnu 
reader  to  be  aware  that  tiie  Indian  aiithmetic  is  [Nomk- 
R.VTION]  that  which  we  now  use,  and  that  iMith  this  arith- 
metic and  algelira  were  introduced  among  the  Arabs  from 
India  (ns  the  Mohammedan  writers  themselves  inform 
us  , through  ivhom  they  were  transmitted  to  Europe. 
[ViKTA.]  IJhascara  Acharya  (a.d.  lir>0.  a*  already  men- 
tioned) WHS  the  author  of  the  Liliwati  (called  aAer  his 
daughter  [Clepsydra]  ),  and  the  N iga-Oanita  (or  causal 
calculus : viga,  cause  ; gamta,  computation\  These  two 
works  fc>rm  the  preliminary'  chapters  of  the  Siddh  tuta~ 
airomani,  an  astronomical  work  of  the  same  writer. 

The  Liliwati  opens  with  a salutation  to  Ganesa,  the  god 
of  wisdom,  and  then  pr»>cecds  to  dcsoril'o  the  system  of 
weights  and  measxircs.  ’I'tieii  follows  decimal  numiTatioa. 
brieflv  dcscrilied  ; and  the  eight  opemUons  of  aiithmetic, 
addition,  subtraction.  nuiUiplication,  division,  square, 
cube,  squnre-root,  cube-root.  Reduction  of  fractions  to 
a common  denominator,  fractions  of  fmetinns,  mixed 
numbers,  the  eight  ndos  applied  to  fractions,  (.ipher;* 
u:iO=srt;  t)*  = 0,  Vo  = &c.,  rt-r-0,  the  suhmulliple 

of  0,  called  infinite  by  the  commentator;  ux0  = 0. 
Inversion  of  processes,  tKc  solution  of  such  an  cipiation  as 
+ — d = which  is  made  a nile  of  arith- 

metic. Rule  of  false  ]>o<ition.  Rule  of  concurrence,  to 
solve  .r  -1-  y sen,  JJ  — y = and  r ± y = a,  — y*=  b. 
A problem  concerning  squares,  finding  pairs  of  fractions 
ttie  sum  and  ditfertmcc  of  whose  squares,  diminished  by  I, 
are  both  s«]uares.  Solution  of  x*  i ax— A.  Rule  of  three. 
Cc'mpound  nile  of  three.  vnriouA  caM's.  Interest,  discount, 
)>arlnership.  'Hmc  of  tilling  a cistern  by'  several  fountains 
<a  practical  matter  to  those  who  used  tlie  clepsydra). 
Barter.  PreMUita  of  gcm!i.  Alli^tion.  Arithmetical 
progre^ion  ; sums  of  squares  and  cimes.  Geometrical  pro- 
gression. Right-angled  triangles;  given  two  sides  to  find 
the  third : also  to  find  sides  in  rational  numbers,  to  a given 
side  or  hyi>othemi*c : ik»graenls  of  the  ba.se  of  a given 
triangle;  perpendicular  and  area,  the  sides  being  given. 
Four-sideJ  figures,  areas,  Ssc.,  sides  nnd  a diagonal  or  per- 
pendicular being  given.  Many  problems  relative  to  four- 
sided figures.  Circumfeience  of  a circle  l.s  diameter 
X very  nearly:  but  x 22-t-7  is  adapted  to 

practice  ^the  first  answers  to  3*1418):  area  is  J diameter 
X circumference : the  surface  of  the  splierc  is  four  times 
that  of  the  great  circle:  the  solidity  of  the  sphere  is 
surface  X diametvr -f-U.  V'ersed  sine  found  from  chord 
of  twice  the  arc  and  diameter,  and  tlie  two  converses. 

* Tlw  rvttilvT  will  nktily  und^nUnH  that,  to  »avr  mum.  p*]!  ditwp  a »ort 
of  table  of  dink'ni*,  uUr.  b'lt.  «»  liu|w*,  iaklli<ihl«.  When  sUle  a 
re«uU  alfrtiraifally,  «e  mean  Um*  stateaicui  f>K  a Kur>|ivan  abtiri'viKtuai,  not 
fur  A lrtaieri|>t  fmm  tlte  wtwk.  We  have  no*  (>al  iliniu  mme  ihinir*  of 
tutoor  IrniKmanor.  twe  Itiive  «•  uAcnanjthInj  Ovis  the  cumnnatatora  aiUa. 
sat  outuliea. 


‘By  101923,  84ftYV  70'»34,  000(X),  .*»2n5.'i,  4u922,  41031, 
multiply  the  diameter,  and  divide  the  products  by  1‘JDUUO, 
the  quotients  are  severally  the  sides  ul  polygons,  from  the 
triangle  to  the  enneagun,  w it  bin  the  circle.’  To  determine 
ixnighly  the  chord  of  an  arc,  a rule  is  used  which  amounts 
to  the  following : 

-2  right  angles  16  («  - 1)  * 

sine  of  — = — r^.  * 

ft  5«*  — 4«  + 4 


. . 2 riirht  angles  lx  5 \ 

or  cosecant  of z=  ^ + 1 + ~ 

For  this  last  gives  5G‘3  instead  of  57*3,  and  the  rela- 
tive error  tlimitiishus  up  to  90'’.  A corresponding  rule  is 
given  for  the  arc  of  a chord.  The  solid  contents  of  a cone, 
I pyramid,  cylinder,  prism,  and  tnmeateil  cone  or  cylinder,  are 
i then  given,  and  mies  for  estimating  the  contents  of  mounds 
I of  different  kinds  of  grain,  derived  from  experiment,  the 
; height  being  greater  or  le^  according  as  the  grain  is 
' coarser  or  finer.  Various  nile#  on  shadows  are  then  pven, 
derived  from  the  geometrical  properties  of  a right-angled 
triangle,  and  this  is  followed  by  a chapter  on  the  Cuttaca. 
or  pulvcrixer,  presently  noticed.  The  work  ends  with  a 
chapter  on  combinations,  containing  questions  of  this  kind : 
any  number  of  digits  being  given,  us  5,  5,  7,  8.  6,  required 
the  miiuber  of  different  arrangements,  as  5."»7S6,  57H65, 
7h.'jU5.  &c.,  and  a rule  for  the  sum  of  all  tlie  nuinbcra  thus 
formed. 

The  Viga  Ganita  eommences  with  a curiosity  of  the 
Sanscrit  language — a sentence  in  which  cadi  of  the  lead- 
ing words  is  threefold  in  meaning ; so  that  it  will  bear,  and 
is  intended  to  bear,  three  different  translations,  wiiich  are 
as  follows : — 

1.  I revere  the  unapparent  primary  matter,  which  sages 
conversant  with  theology  deemre  to  be  productive  of  the 
intelligent  pnncijde,  !>«•  ig  directed  to  tliat  production  by 
tlie  sentient  being  : for  t is  the  sole  dement  of  all  wliiclt 
is  apparent. 

2.  1 ailore  the  rulirg  power,  which  sages  conversant 
with  the  nature  of  soul  pronounce  to  be  the  cause  of  know- 
ledge,  being  so  cxplamcd  by  a boly  person:  for  it  is  the 
one  dement  of  all  which  is  apparent. 

3.  I venerate  that  unapparent  computidion.  which  cal- 
culnturs  uffirtu  to  be  the  means  of  compri>hcnhion,  being 
cxjioundtKl  by  a fit  iwreoa;  for  it  is  Ujc  single  clemeut  of 
all  which  is  apparctit. 

Bhascara  then  piocoetU  thus : ‘Since  the  arithmetic  of 
apparent  (known)  quantity*,  which  has  licen  alrcaily  pro- 
pounded in  a forme;  treatiM*,  is  founded  on  that  of  unap- 
parent (unknown)  quantity,  and  since  qnotions  to  be 
solved  can  hardly  be  uudcrUtioil  by  any,  and  nut  at  all  by 
such  as  have  dull  apprehensions,  without  tlio  njqdication 
of  unapparent  quantity:  therefore  I now  jiropouud  the 
operatiuiiH  of  analysis  ;^Vija-crya,  elemental  sulution).’ 

According  to  (.'otebruoku,  whose  words  we  abridge,  the 
algebraic  notation  of  the  Hindus  is  a.s  follows : — .Mibroia- 
tions  and  initials  for  symbols;  negative  quantities  with  a 
dot ; no  mark  fur  iMtsitive,  except  tlie  absence  of  negative. 
No  symbol  for  addition,  multiplication,  equality,  greater 
or  le»s.  A product  denoted  by  the  fust  syllable  of  a word 
subjoined  to  the  factors,  between  which  a dot  is  sonie- 
times  placed.  In  fractions,  divisor  under  dividend  with- 
out line  of  separation.  The  two  sides  of  an  equation  are  one 
under  the  other,  confurion  being  prevented  by  the  recital 
of  the  sto|?s  in  woids  which  always  accompanies  the  ope- 
ration. Symbols  of  unknow  n quantity  are  various,  usually 
initirds  of  names  of  colours,  except  (he  first,  which  is  the 
initial  of  p irvi(-/(iru(,  * as  much  as Boinbelli  used  tauio 
in  the  same  sen.se.  Colour  means  unknown  quantity,  but 
its  Sansi'rit  also  signifies  a letter,  and  letters  are  also  um^J, 
either  from  the  alphabet,  or  from  initial  syllables  of  snb- 
jecls  of  the  problem.  Symbols  are  also  used  fur  variable 
and  arbiliary  quanlitics,  and  sometimes  for  l>oth  given  and 
sought  quantitic.s.  Initials  of  square  and  solid  denote 
those  powers,  and  combined,  the  higher  powers,  reckoned* 
not  by  sums  of  powers,  but  by  their  products.  An  initial 
syllulile  also  marks  a surd  root.  Pulvnomials  arc  arranged 
in  powers,  the  absolute  quantity  la-lng  always  last,  disliri- 
gui.'hed  by  an  iniliai  synable  denoting  known  quantity. 
Numeral  coefficients  are  employed,  integer  and  fractional, 
unity  being  idways  noted  : fractional  cocfllcicnlh  jjrefcrud 


• la  Uw  oU  tinm  of  Ehtui»c»o  alcrtvnt.  afune  wouU  iwll,  for  liKtaitr*.  t*.* 
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to  division  of  unknown  quantities,  and  the  negative  dot 
always  over  the  numeral,  not  over  the  literal  character. 
'Hu*  numeral  coetfii  lent  always  after  the  unknown  qviantity. 
Positive  or  negative  terms  indiscriminately  allowed  to 
come  first ; and  ever)’  power  repeated  on  both  sides  of  an 
e<juaiion,  with  nought  for  the  coefficient,  when  wanted. 

Ithc  Arabian  algebraists  have  no  symbols,  arbitrar}'  or 
abtirevialed,  either  for  quantities  known  or  unknown,  posi- 
tive or  negative,  or  for  tlic  slc|>s  and  operations  of  an  al- 
gebraic process  ; hut  they  express  everythiiiK  by  words 
at  length.  The  description  of  the  Hindu  nutation  al- 
ways led  us  to  svts|)ect  that  there  was  some  communication 
with  Hindu  algebra  over  and  above  that  which  was  made 
through  the  Arabs  ; and  the  preceding  account,  with  that 
which  follows,  will  lead  everj-  one  who  knows  the  history 
of  algebra  to  wish  that  there  liad  been  more  of  it. 

The  Viga  Ganita  contains  as  follows,  it  being  pre- 
sumeil  that  the  preceding  account  of  Hindu  notation  will 
prevent  tltc  reader  from  imagining  that  the  algebraical 
symbols  which  we  here  employ  are  contained  in  the  work  : 
— Tile  niles  for  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and 
division  of  positive  and  negative  quantities:  the  rules  for 
the  srmare  and  iu|iiare  roots  of  the  same,  it  being  distinctly 
specined  that  the  sriuare  root  of  a negative  quantity  is 
imaginary.  Rules  for  the  cipher,  as  in  the  Liliwati ; but 
here  it  is  more  distinctly  stated  that  • the  fraction  of  which 
the  denominator  is  cipher  is  termed  an  infinite  quantity.’ 
Tile  commentator  Uhnshua  is  well  worth  quoting  on  this 
point : — ‘ As  much  as  the  divisor  is  diminUned,  so  much  is 
the  quotient  increa.scd.  If  the  divisor  be  reduced  to  the 
utmost,  the  quotient  is  to  the  utmost  increased.  But  if  it 
can  be  specified  that  the  amount  of  the  quotient  is  so 
much,  it  has  not  been  raiso«l  to  the  utmost,  tor  a quantity 
greater  than  that  can  be  assigned.  The  quotient  there- 
fore is  indefinitely  great,  and  is  rightly  termed  infinite.’ 
'fhen  follow  arithmetical  operations  on  unknown  quanti- 
ties, and  combinations  of  them.  Surds,  the  usual  o)>era- 
tions  on  them,  the  rationalization  of  surd  denominators, 
and  the  extraction  of  square  roots.  The  rule  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  such  a surd  as  the  square  root  of  a + 
is  wortli  citing  as  a proof  of  the  decided  character  of  their 
knowledge  of  this  part  of  algebra.  Let  $J  (a*  - b—c')  » e, 
^ («+*)  **/»  4 (a— 0 = \ then  the  square 

root  required  is 


The  Cuitaca,  or  pulverizer,  is  the  rule  for  the  solution, 
in  integers,  of  ax  db  by  a c;  a,  6,  and  c Udng  integers. 
Thi-rc  is  no  need  to  describe  it.  a.s  it  is  the  rule  which  is 
now  found  in  every  European  book  on  the  theory  of  num- 
bers, and  which  proceeds  by  resolving  a-^b  into  a con- 
tinued fraction.  Tlic  Hindus  give  no  use  of  continued 
fractions  except  in  this  rule,  though  it  is  obvious,  from  the 
skill  with  which  they  manage  the  reduction  of  fractions  to 
nearly  equal  fractions  of  more  simple  terms,  that  they  must 
have  applied  continued  fractions,  directly  or  indirectly,  pro- 
bably by  means  of  this  very  rule.  We  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  thev  had  continued  fractions,  but  only  the  processes 
involved  in  the  use  of  them,  and  power  of  attaining  their 
rc.4ults. 

pie  Varga-fractriti^  or  principle  of  the  wjuare,  is  a rule 
wliich  is  i-emarkablc,  as  the  whole  of  it  was  not  used  in 
Eur<q)e  till  after  the  middle  of  the  last  centurv*.  It  con- 
sists in  a rule  for  finding  an  indefinite  number  of  solutions 
of  y*  « ax'  + 1 (fl  being  an  integer  w hich  is  not  a square 
by  means  of  one  solution  p'’cn  or  found,  and  of  feeling  for 
one  solution  by  making  a solution  of  y"  = ax'  4*  * trive  a 
solution  of  y*  S3  r/  t*  -|-  ft*.  R amounts  to  the  following 
theorem  : If  p and  q be  one  set  of  values  of  x and  y in 
y*  = ‘U-*  + b,  and  //  and  q'  the  same  or  another  set,  then 
qp  + and  «;>;/  + qq'  are  values  of  x and  y in  y*  ^ 
ar*  + b*.  From  this  it  is  obvious  that  one  solution  of 
y = -b  1 may  be  made  to  give  any  number,  and  that  if, 
taking  ft  at  pleasure,  y*  s ax*  -f  ft*  can  be  solved  so  that 

and  y are  divisible  by  A,  then  one  preliminarj*  solution 
of  y*  = ax'  + I can  b#  I’bimd.  Another  mode  of  trying  for 
solutions  is  the  combination  of  the  preceding  with  the 
as  follows  : — Let  y=:q,  j:  = jp,  satisfy  y*  = ux*  + ft  : 
then  solve  pr  + r/  = ftir,  and 

““  +-r~ -HH-) 


and  will  >e  a square.  It  is  then  said  that  y*ss  ax*—  1 is 
Impoftsibic  unlesi  a be  the  sum  of  two  srpiares;  and  sumo 
miscellaneous  provisions  are  then  given. 

The  chapter  on  simple  equations  requires  no  particular 
description  ; many  of  the  examples  are  geometncaJ,  as— 
Given  llie  sides  of  a triangle  to  find  the  perpendicular.  In 
the  chapter  on  quadratic  equations  the  well-known  rules 
are  given,  and  some  cubic  and  biquadratic  equations  (spe- 
cial caaes  of  course)  are  solved  by  completion  of  the  cubes 
and  squares.  The  two  root*  are  mentioned,  when  positive, 
and  it  is  said,  * people  do  not  approve  an  absolute  negative 
number,’  on  which  the  commentators  speak  as  if  the  nega- 
tive roots  were  seen,  but  not  admitted.  The  property  of 
the  right-angled  triangle  is  proved  in  a twofold  way : nrst, 
by  the  similarity  of  the  rignt-angled  triangles  formed  by 
the  per]iondicufar  on  the  hypolhenuse  to  the  whole  and  to 
one  another : next,  by  the  method  called  Indian  in  the 
article  Hvi*OTmKM’SR.  Various  of  the  proportions  in 
Euclid’s  second  book  are  proved.  In  the  chapter  on  equa- 
tions of  more  than  one  unknown  quantity  questions  both 
of  the  determinate  and  indeterminate  kind  are  con- 
sidered. In  the  next  chapter  arc  considered  the  equations 
or  + A^  * y* ; (X  + y)*  + (a:  + y)*  * 2r’  -h  2y* ; 
ax*  — bx*  = ^\  X— y==r*,  .T*-l-y*«rr*:  *in  what  pe- 
riod is  the  sum  of  a prngn.‘ssion  continued  to  a certain 
period  tripled,  its  first  term  being  three  and  the  common 
difi'crence  two  ax*  + Ay*  *s  v*  and  or*  — Ay*+  1 s=  tr»; 

-p  y*  = r*  and  x + y = tc*;  x*+y'**fxy»t^,  and 
xc  + ye  + 1 s=  If* ; 

V + ,/(r+  v+2)  + ^{T+t/-i) 

•4*  (y*  — X*  + 8)  = c* ; 

y -f  T 4-  3 s;  r*,  y — X -f  3 as  fc*,  y’  -f  X*  — 4 ss  f*.  y*— 
j*  + T2=k*,  ixy— x=/A  ftnd  f4*tr-f/-pu4-f'4-‘- 
= »*  ; a-*  4-  y*  4- 1 “ f*.  4-l=«*»x»4-y*-l=c* 

1 and  — y*  — 1 = ir* ; 3x  4- 1 = p*  and  5x  -f  I = ir*  ; 3x 
4- 1 and  3r**  4-  1 s=  ip*  ; 2r*-  2y*4-3ssr*andar*4- 
3y*4-3=rip»;  X*  - a = fty ; X*  - C = I'jy;  ux*4-3*lGy; 
4x  4-  3y  -h  2 = xy  ; rxpxy  = 20  (r  4-  u’  -f-  x + y)  ; x 4-  y 
+ J'*  + y'  + 3^y  = (23-j-j/)*J  4x  + 3y  + 2 = iy\ 
2 XV  » 58  — lOx  — 14y. 

Mr.  Colebrooke  has  also  given  the  algebra  of  Bralitne- 
gupta,  being  a cliapter  of  the  Brahme-spbuta-siddhanta. 
It  contains  the  operations  of  algebra,  bailer,  interest,  pro- 
gression, plane  geometrical  questions  (the  ratio  of  the 
cireiimferenoc  to  the  diameter  is  c.alled  3 for  practice,  tnd 
VlO  for  molt?  accuracy),  and  many  of  the  mure  practical 
nppiicntionH  of  arithmetic,  os  in  tne  Liliwati.  Also  the 
i.uttaca,  simple  and  quadratic  e(iuations,the  indeterminate 
equation  y*=a.r*-4A,  and  miscellaneous  problems.  The 
wnole  of  tni.s  algebra  is  contained  in  L'olebrookb's  ‘ Algebra, 
with  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration,  from  the  Sanscrit  of 
Brahmegupta  and  Bha.Hcara,'  London,  1817.  Dr.  John 
Taylor,  in  1H16,  published  at  Bombay  a translation  of  Uic 
IJliwati  from  the  Persian,  with  an  appendix  on  the  miHle 
in  which  arithmetic  is  now  taught  in  Hindu  schools;  and 
(Ia>ndon,  1813)  Mr.  Edward  Strachey  published  a great 

fiart  of  the  Viga-CJanita,  also  from  the  Persian,  with  .Mr. 
)avis*s  notes.  It  remains  to  mention  that,  by  the  extracts 
which  were  marie  from  the  Surya  Siddhanta,  it  appears 
that  the  Hindu  arithmetic  of  sines  was  more  perfect  than 
could  be  gathered  from  what  is  said  of  the  mode  of 
finding  cliords  in  the  liliwati.  They  had  a table  of  »im% 
calculated  by  the  method  of  second  difi’erences  for  evciy 
.3f“  from  0*  to  00’ ; and  among  their  astronomical  uses  of 
this  table  is  one  which  is  equivalent  to  the  equation 
rff^sin  n)  = cos«  f/a.  (Dclambre,  Astron.  Aae..,  i.  4.*0.) 
Tlie  miniimun  of  trigonometrical  fornml®  which  Dclambre 
allows  them  (and  he  never  grants  them  more  than  the 
barest  minimum)  amounts  to 

siii'x  -1-  co5*x  = I,  sin  30*  =:  ft,  hiu  00'’=  ft  V 3 
sin*  ft  A =:  ft  (1  - cos  A) ; 

but  how  they  were  to  find  out  a theorem  equivalent  to 
A*sinx=  —4  sin*  ft  .i  X sin  X,  witJi  only  this  amount  of 
Ibrmulir.  he  does  not  say. 

Ihe  Mohammedans  brought  but  a small  pari  of  tills  splcrt- 
did  body  of  algebra  into  Europe.  Tlie  worlc  of  Mohanumul- 
bcn-Mvisa,  which  is  suflicicntly  sliown  by  Dr.  Rosen  in  his 
translation  to  have  had  an  Indian  origin  (and  indeed  no 
one  now  questions  that  origin),  contains  merely  simple  and 
quadratic  equatioua  of  the  deternuhate  kinJ»  applied  to 
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varioug  Questions  connected  with  pecuniary  transactions. 
The  al^cDraorDiojihantus  is  more  tmlian  in  its  character, 
9^  it  treats  entirely  of  those  problems  which  are  therefore 
called  Diophantine,  namely,  integer  solutions  of  indeter- 
tninate  equations.  It  U,  to  all  appearance,  a part  of  the 
Indian  algebra,  similar  in  its  contents  to  some  of  the  classes 
of  problems  which  fill  the  two  last  chapters  of  the  Visja 
Ganita,  translated  into  that  strict  and  consecutive  mode  of 
<Iemons1ration  which  theGreek  mathematicians(fortunately 
for  us)  never  dispensed  with.  Rut,  while  granting  to  the 
first  European  algebraist  full  credit  for  the  superior  com- 

J)letcnos8  of  his  mo<le  of  exposition,  every  comparison  con- 
irtiis  us  more  and  more  in  the  impression  that  the  Hindu  was 
his  teacher:  whether  we  consider  the  probable  sera  of  the 
older  Indian  algebraists,  or  the  contents  of  the  book  itself,  it 
is  difficult  to  come  to  any  other  conclusion.  Tlie  extrava- 
gant mania  of  Bailly,  and  the  reaction  caused  by  the  writings  ; 
of  Delambre,  have  left  no  medium  opinion  upon  Hindu  an-  i 
liqiiity ; and  conclusions  founded  on  the  most  sober  views  of 
history,  and  the  most  tjsnal  modes  of  chronological  reason- 
iiig.  have  been  entirely  kept  out  of  sight.  In  both  our  stis- 
))icionswith  respect  to  antient  intercourse  between  the  two 
nations,  namely,  that  the  Indians  received  some  astronomy 
between  the  time  of  Hipparchus  and  Piolemy,  and  com- 
municated some  algebra  which  was  finally  systematized  by 
Diophantus,  we  think  we  derive  some  support  from  the 
))criod  at  which  the  Grecian  kingdom  of  Ractria  was  -in 
existence.  That  principality  was  govemeil  and  partly 
colonized  by  Greeks  at  a time  when  the  discoveries  of 
Hipparchus  must  have  been  in  the  hands  of  Greek  adro- 
nomers,  if  of  those  of  any  countr)* ; and  to  put  a difficulty 
in  the  way  of  Ractrian  Greeks  knowing  of  Hippan-hus.  is 
to  put  a much  stronger  one  in  the  way  of  Hindus  having 
the  same  information.  Again,  Ihuugn  it  is  possible  that 
Hindus  might  have  taught  algebra  to  Greeks  in  Ractria. 
it  is  impo&'ible  that  the  latter  could  have  eommunicate<i 
it  to  the  former,  since  Ractria  ceased  to  be  a Grecian 
kingdom  about  l-tO  r.c.  ; and  Diophantus,  though  his  time 
is  not  known,  has  never  been  supposed  to  have  lived  till 
two  or  three  centuries  after  the  Uhristinn  a?rn.  Granting, 
which  is  likely  enough,  that  Grcck.s  n.>main(>d  in  Ractria 
after  their  government  was  overthrown  by  the  Scythians, 
and  that  they  retained  the  knowledge  of  Grecian  arts; 
gr.anting  aJ’‘i>  that  the  descendants  of  these  same  Greeks 
iiecame'  ;n  lime  incorporated  with  the  Hindu  race  after 
Vicramadit)  a had  checked  the  advance  of  the  Sejihians, 
and  established  a government  which  was  likely  enough  to 
attract  (he  n-msining  Greeks  of  Ractria,  and  more  partial- 
larly  the  learned  among  them— -this,  though  a reasonable 
account  of  the  transmission  from  Greece  to  India  of  the 
aj.tponomy  of  Hipparchus,  pves  no  clue  whatever  to  that 
of  the  algebra.  Colebrooke's  researches  give  a chain  of 
algebraical  writers  who  are  cited,  each  by  his  successor, 
anti  who  l>egin  (even  u]xm  his  cautious  mode  of  cstima- 
lioii)  at  the  very  lime  when  Diophantus  probably  wrote  ; 
and  to  suppose  anvihing  like  an  imnicoiate  and  direct 
transmission  of  a (rrock  writing  to  India,  and  an  imme- 
tliatc  cultiiation  and  extensiem  of  its  rcMilts,  is  to  stmt 
an  hypothesis  which  not  only  hears  on  the  face  of  it  the 
purpoM  which  it  is  to  sei^'e.  hut  pays  far  too  high  a 
compliment  to  the  natives  of  Intlia,  whether  as  recipients 
of  the  knou ledge  of  others  or  as  extenders  of  their  own. 
Ttiere  is  one  difficulty  in  the  way  of  our  own  opinion  a.s 
to  the  algebra,  and  that  not  a small  one  : why  did  not  the 
Greeks,  or  the  Greek,  obtain  the  Indian  principle  of  local 
value  in  numeration  at  the  same  time  as  he  learnt  tlieir 
algebra  ? -ftr 

The  modem  state  of  science  in  India  is  generally  re- 
ported, from  Lc  Gaitil  downwanls  to  l>e  at  a low  ebb. 
Verj'  few  persons,  it  is  asserted,  can  even  predict  the  time 
of  an  eclipse ; and  still  fewer  understand  the  niles  by 
which  it  is  done.  In  this,  the  assertion  of  I.eGentil,  Davis, 
and  Hentley.  uncontnulicted  by  Colebrookc,  we  should 
have  been  aisposi'd  implicitly  to  rely,  had  it  not  been  fur  a 
paper  publi»hp<l  in  our  own  day  I’.tfcoj.  Nbc.,  vol. 

lii.)  by  Mr.  Whisb,  of  the  Madras  Civil  Estabhslimenl, 

* On  the  ITuidu  Quadrature  of  the  Circle.’  If  any  one 
whose  name  was  not  known  to  us  had  simply  publislicd 
this  paper  on  his  own  authority,  wo  should  have  had  some 
suspicion  that  it  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a clever 
iiimx  ; but  it  is  published,  with  the  Sanscrit  at  full  length, 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Society  which  is  best  able  to  judge 
ofits  conter.tB. 

. P,  C„  No.  1GT>7. 


The  author  begins  by  mentioning  a work  of  .\r)*abhatia 
rihe  Aryabhatiyam,  apparently  unknown  to  Colbbrooke\ 
in  which  he  mentions  the  epoch  of  his  birth  in  a manner 
which  places  him  at  the  period  of  Colebrooke's  latest  con- 
jecture, namely,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century.  Here  he 
gives  the  circumference  of  the  circle  at  3*14IGtimes  its 
diameter.  Mr.  Whish  then  mentions  three  works : 

1.  The  7\inira  Sanf^raha  of  Talaculattura,  who,  by  his 
own  statement,  that  of  his  commentators,  and  the  general 
consent  of  the  learned  in  Malabar,  wrote  in  a.d.  IGUH. 

2.  The  C’arana  Padhati^  by  Pathumana  Soma  Yaji, 
whose  grandson  was  (when  the  paper  was  written  ; it  was 
read  before  the  Society  in  1832)  alive  in  his  seventieth 
year;  written  in  1733. 

3.  The  Sadrattutmalah,  by  Sancara  Varrat,  younger  bro- 
ther of  the  rajah  of  Cadattanada,  near  Telhcherry  (lK32). 

In  the  Tantra  iianffrtihu  it  is  stated  that  UMIMK  divided 
^ ^13215  is  tho  circumference  when  the  diameter  is  unity. 
This  gives  3*141.^2(3539.  and  is  correct  to  the  ninth 
decimal  place  in<du«iive.  He  adds  the  ratio  of  Metiua. 
to  113  iQuADRATTRK],  which.  Oil  the  supiMidtjon  of  his 
having  liorrowed  it  from  European  books,  found  its  way  to 
India  in  less  than  half  a ceiiturv'.  Nothing  so  correct  as 
his  first  statement  exuted  in  Europe  In-fore  Vikta- 

lu  the  same  work  are  if  we  u»e  tJie  raeniiing  of  x now 
uniformly  established)  (he  following  nppruxmiatioiu: — 


^-1  .^+  "^4x*-|-l 

j — ^ *7  + r “ • • • ^ . 


-1 


Tliis  last  is  verv*  correct : three  terms  and  the  final  cor- 
ri*ction  give  '7H03;  wx  terms  and  the  correction  give 
*78.'kf9H.  Then  follow* 


T 1 11 

l‘  + 4.1  ” 3'+4.3  "*■  S‘+4.r>~-". 

*=*■'■'*  (3^  - 5^  + 7^7  ~ •••• ) 

ir_l  ^ 1 1_  1 _ 1 

4-2+2--1  ~4*-l  +•••=*=  4x>-l'’'tlz-_Hr+0 
T ^ 1 _Jl 


Tile  Ciirtina  Padhati^  besidv^s  tome  of  the  series  already 
mentioned,  gives 

t1_  1 , 1 1 

U “ 2'''  (2.  "-  !)<-■"  + i.2.4‘-l7'-^' 

arc  tan^  tan* 

— = tan + — r . . . , 

nul  3^5  •••• 


the  tangent  is  not  named,  being  called  ane-s-cosinc. 

Tlie  SitdrnlnamaUth  gives  some  series,  and  also 
3*l4159*2G5:i58U7^t32-t  for  an  approximation  to  This 
laid  work,  being  written  in  our  own  day,  requires  no 
remark ; but  it  ia  rather  a daggering  asM'rtion  tiiot  works 
written  in  lOUH  and  173J1  give  series  which  not  only  werv* 
not  known  in  Europe  at  those  periods,  but  must  have  been 
discoveretl  by  something  answering  to  the  integral  c^- 
culiu.  On  this  point  we  roust  suspeml  our  opinion  till 
these  works  are  ]>ublished,  with  such  an  account  of  llrem 
as  may  command  belief  m their  being  the  genuine  produc- 
tions of  the  lime  nt  wliich  they  profess  to  have  been 
written : but  if  we  grant  them  existence  at  all.  they  are 
enough  to  show  that  there  has  been,  in  Malabar  at  feast, 
knowledge  enough  to  enable  tho  possessors  to  avail  them- 
selves of  (lie  results  of  modem  European  mathematics. 
Mr.  Whish  asserts  that  the  invention  of  these  infinite 
series  originated  in  Malabar,  and  that  they  are  not  * even 
to  this  day  known  to  the  eastward  of  the  range  of  Ghauts 
which  divides  that  country  from  the  countries  of  Madura. 
Coimbatore,  and  Mysore.’  Tliis  by  itself  seems  to  us  to 
favour  the  presum]>tion  that  they  were  introduced  from 
Kurojie  at  acomparativelyrecent  mriod.  We  rather  suspect 
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that  Ia‘  Gentil,  who  was  in  the  Boutherii  parts  of  the  Deccan 
in  1760,  and  who  used  every  means  to  ingratiate  himself, 
that  he  might  procure  a knowledge  of  the  native  astrono< 
mical  processes,  in  which,  much  atcainst  tlie  will  of  the 
Brahmins,  he  succeeded  by  the  aid  of  a Tamul  Christian — 
may^  have  been  the  communicator  of  several  of  tliese 
si'i-ics,  and  that  Catholic  miisdonaries  may  liave  given  the 
rest.  All  vrriters  admit  U>nt  the  Hindus  are  apt  to  assign 
a greater  antiquity  to  their  methods  and  wntings  than 
l enlly  belongs  to  them,  as  indeed  is  evident  enough  from 
their  astronomical  periods.  Ttiis  desire  on  their  part 
seems  to  have  been  met  in  Europe  by  a determination  to 
deny  their  writings  any  antiquity  wliatever : it  is  for* 
gotten  that  the  mere  desire  tu  appear  an  exceedingly 
niitient  nation  is  itself  a consequence  of  the  feeling  that 
1 here  is  nlreai^  a considerable  antiquity  to  boast  of.  The 
C-hincse  and  Hindus,  whose  ^tem  lias  certainly  lasted 
longer  than  that  of  any  other  countries  with  wliich  we  are 
ncquainted,  are  precisely,  of  all  the  people  on  the  face  of 
tlie  earth,  those  who  most  desire  to  have  llieir  knowledge 
of  all  kinds  considered  as  more  antient  than  it  really  can 
be  shown  to  be. 

VIGAN,  LE.  [Gard.] 

VIGE'VANO.  [Mojctara.] 

VIGrLIUS,  a deacon  of  the  church  of  Home,  happened 
(o  be  at  Constantinople  when  Theodora,  wife  of  the  em* 
]'cror  Justinian,  determined  to  depose  Pope  Sylverius, 
who  hod  incurred  her  displeasure  for  reasons  not  very 
clearly  ascertained.  Anastasius  Bibliothecorius  says  that 
Sylverius  had  refused  to  reinstate  in  the  see  of  Constant 
linople  the  patriarch  Anthimus,  who  had  been  dejmsed 
through  the  influence  of  Pope  Agapetus  I.,  the  prede- 
cessor of  Sylverius,  on  the  charge  of  heresy.  A charge 
was  brought  against  Sylverius  of  having  held  correspond- 
ence witlt  the  Goths,  who  were  besieging  Rome,  a.d.  537 ; 
upon  which  Bclisarius,  who  commanded  in  that  city, 
itn-csted  Sylverius.  stripped  him  of  his  pontiflcal  garment^ 
and  banisnotl  him  to  Patani  in  Asia  Minor.  BclUari\iS 
liicn,  according  to  the  instructions  which  he  liad  received 
from  Theodora,  ordereil  the  clergy  of  Rome  to  proceed  to 
:i  new  election,  suggesting  at  the  same  time  tne  deacon 
Vigilius,  who  had  been  intrig\iing  with  the  court  ofCon- 
stanlinople,  as  the  fittest  candidate.  Vigilius  was  accord- 
ingly elected  in  November,  537.  and  he  soon  after  repaired 
to  Komc,  ^vho^e  he  was  iiistHileJ  in  liis  see  through  the 
influence  of  Belisariiis.  His  election  however  wa.s  generally 
lookoil  uivon  as  having  been  forced  and  unlawful,  and  the 
luKtorians  of  the  Churen  consider  him  ns  an  intruder  as  long 
•ns  Sylverius  lived.  Vigilius  is  said  by  .nmie  tu  have  agreed 
with  Tlicodora  to  rcjiet  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  and  to 
receive  into  his  communion  Anthimus,  Theodoaius,  bishop 
of  Alexandria,  and  others  who  entertained  Eutychian  doc- 
trines.  JJheiaf ns  Diaconus  and  Pagi  quote  letters  of  Vigi- 
liuB  in  proof  of  his  connivance  at  theae  doctrines.  It  it  also 
said  that  he  paid  a large  sum  of  money  to  Theodora  to  ob- 
tain his  election.  In  the  year  538  Sylverius,  who  had  been 
sent  back  to  Italy  by  the  emperor  Justinian  to  be  tried  con- 
cerning his  allegeif  treason,  died  : Procopius  says  that  he  ' 
was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Antonina,  the  wife  of  Bclisa- 
rius; othere  say  that  he  was  starved  to  death  in  the  island 
of  Ponsa  byoraer  of  Vigilius,  who  after  hia  death  remained 
undis]>utea  possessor  of  the  see  of  Rome.  Vigilius  has 
been  since  generally  acknowledgetl  as  ledtimate  pope 
from  the  date  of  his  predecessor’s  death.  From  that  time 
also  Vigilius  showed  himself  lea  docile  to  the  caprices  of . 
the  court  of  Constantinople  ; he  maintained  the  authority 
of  the  Council  of  Clmlcedon,  and  he  even  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  Justinian  because  he  would  not  subscribe  to 
the  theological  opinions  of  that  emperor. 

In  tlic  year  &lu  Vigilius  leil  Rome  for  Sicily,  from 
whence  he  sent  supplies  to  Rome  during  the  sul^quent 
siege  of  that  city  b\  the  Goths  under  Totilas.  In  the  year 
547  Vigilius  repair^  to  Constantinople  at  the  request  ol 
Jusliniun,  who  was  warmly  engaged  in  a theological  con- 
troversv,  which  is  known  in  Church  history  by  tiie  name  of 
the  ‘ tftree  chapters.'  Vigilius,  atler  remaining  at  Con- 
stantinople fur  some  yearn,  was  obliged  to  escape  from  the 
wrath  of  the  enipuror  to  Chalcedon,  where  he  took  refuge 
in  a sanctuary,  a.u.  552.  In  the  following  year  Justinian 
convoked  a gimeral  council  at  Con»tautinople,  chiefly  to 
decide  U]Hm  the  question  of  the  ' three  chaptem,'  or,  in 
oUier  words,  to  oondemri  certain  controvenual  writings  of 
threo  bishops  of  the  preceding  century,  Tueodoju  ul 


Mupsucstia,  Ibas  of  Ede&s^  and  THfOooRxrus.  Vigilius, 
who  considered  those  writings  to  be  orthodox,  refused  to 
condemn  them,  and  for  this  he  w as  banished,  with  other 
bishops  of  his  ow  n opinion,  to  the  island  of  Proconnesus, 
from  w'liich  he  wtas  recalled  in  554,  at  the  urgent  entreaty 
of  the  elergj'  of  Rome,  supported  by  the  intercession  of 
Justinian's  successful  general  Norses.  Meantime  the 
Council  of  Constantinople  had  condemned  the  * three 
chapters,’  and  its  decision  was  now  sanctioned  by  Vigilius, 
after  which  Justinian  permitted  him  to  return  to  Italy.  On 
his  way  to  Rome  by  sea,  Vigilius  landed  at  Syracuse, 
where  he  died  of  the  stone,  of  w nich  he  had  been  suffering 
for  some  time,  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  troubled 
pontificate.  He  was  succeeded  by  Pclagius  I. 

(Muratori,  Annali  (t  Italia^  and  the  authorities  therein 
quoted. 1 

VIGNO'L;V,  GIA'COMO  BAROZZI,  a very  eminent 
Italian  architect,  and  one  of  the  greatest  modem  autlio- 
rities  in  liis  art,  was  bom  in  1507,  m Vignola,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Modena,  whence  he  derives  tlie  name  by  which  he 
is  more  generally  mentioned  than  by  his  family  .'ippella- 
tion.  Giacomo  was  the  only  child  of  his  parents,  and  by 
the  death  of  hU  father  he  was  left  at  an  early  age  entirely 
dependent  upon  his  mother.  Having  manifested  some 
taste  for  drawing,  he  was  sent  by  her  at  a suitable  age  to 
Bologna  to  study  painting,  but  he  made  so  very  little  pro- 
gress, that  he  determineif  to  abandon  it  and  apply  himself 
to  architecture,  a study  he  had  been  led  to  by  tliat  of  per- 
spective, in  whicli  he  had  discovered  principles  and  prac- 
tical rules  that  in  Uie  then  state  of  tlie  science  were  emi- 
nently useful.  He  now  set  out  for  Home  in  order  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  antient  architecture  by  examining 
the  various  remains  in  that  city ; and  afterwards  he  made 
a series  of  drawings  of  tliom  for  an  academy  or  archi- 
tectural society  which  was  at  the  lime  just  established 
under  the  auspices  of  several  persons  of  rank.  In  the 
meantime,  or  previously  to  being  so  employed,  he  liad 
supported  him^f  by  painting.  Wliat  was  the  length  of 
his  first  residence  at  Rome  is  not  known,  but  it  could 
hardly  have  been  one  of  many  years,  because,  about  1537, 
he  accompanied  Primaticcio  to  France,  where  he  remained 
two  years,  during  which  ho  made  several  moilels  and  de- 
signs for  Francis  I.,  none  of  which  ho\vever  were  exe- 
cuted, owing  to  the  unfavourable  stale  of  public  affuins. 
Tlie  ClUiteau  Chambord  indeed  has  been  erroneously  attri- 
buted to  him,  but  it  was  erected  somewhat  earlier,  and  is 
of  a very  different  character  from  any  of  Ins  works. 

{ On  returning  to  Italy  he  fixed  himself  fur  awhile  at 
’ Bologna,  where  in  competition  with  many  othcra  he  made 
designs  for  the  facade  of  San  Petronio,  in  which  he  en- 
ileavoured  to  combine  Uie  antique,  or  ratlier  Ute  style 
I founded  upon  its  orders,  with  the  Gothic  of  (he  origiual 
I fabric ; but,  as  not  unfrequently  h.^ppens  under  such  cir- 
I cumstances,  neither  liis  nor  any  of  the  other  designs  were 
adopted,  for  the  whole  scheme  fell  to  notliing.  He  was 
I however  employed  upon  various  works  in  that  city,  and 
amoug  them  arc  (he  Casa  Bocchi  rho  veiy  ravourmbic  spe- 
' cimen  of  his  taste,  os  he  was  obliged  to  comply  with  tliat 
of  the  proprietor),  alterations  of  the  Bank  or'Cmai^c,  (he 
* Naviglio,  or  canal  leading  to  Ferrara,  and  the  Palazzo 
Ikolani  at  Minerbio,  at  a short  distance  from  Bologna.  So 
poorly  were  his  services  for  the  vrork  of  the  Naviglio  re- 
compensed, that  on  its  beii^  completed  he  took  liis 
leave  of  Bologna  and  went  to  Piacenza,  where  he  designed 
. the  ducal  palace,  leaving  however  the  building  of  it  to  his 
son  Giacinto.  It  was  perhaps  alx)ut  this  period  that  he 
erected  the  church  at  Mazzano.the  Madonna  degU  Aiigeli 
;it  Ahsisi,  tlie  cbu|H3l  of  San  I’livnceHra  at  Perugia,  and 
oUkt  ^laK'tures  in  various  par(ji  of  Italy,  the  precise  dates 
of  v%hieh  arc  unknown.  JXiriiig  the  ix>ntificutc  of  Julius 
III.  (bViO-tt)  he  \v<is  iulroduced  by  his  friend  Giorgio 
Vas;isi  to  tlvat  po|>e,  who  had  known  him  while  legate  at 
BoIuiifkO,  amt  who  uppuintid  him  his  arthitcct.  Besides 
tlie  direelioii  of  Uie  Trevi  atjueduct,  his  new  patron  em- 
ployed liim  almost  imnicdiafely  on  the  villa  tor  himself, 

I caik’d  ' La  Papa  Glulio,'or  ‘ Villa  Giulia.’  This  last  has 
nJway#  Ijcen  icgaided  oa  a suiKTiov  piece  of  architeclure, 
Qiid  it  fonns  the  -‘subject  of  a splendid  atlas  volume,  pub- 
lished by  the  nrcliilect  Stem,  in  1788;  nevcilholess  it  is 
difficult  to  acegnni  for  its  celebrity,  there  being  little  to 
admire,  or  that  is  staking,  except  the  pictures<iue  airarigc- 
nn*nt  ajul  chVot  of  tlie  iimec  coitile  nud  its  semicircular 
loggia : It  is  besides  a mere  ^casino,’  both  smalj  and  ia* 
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commodious  as  a house.  Tlie  same  work  also  contains 
Diana,  &c.  of  the  small  church  of  S.  Andrea,  near  Ponte 
Molle  at  Rome,  another  highly  esteemed  production  of 
Vignola’s,  but  which  also  has  been  Really  overrated  : at 
the  best  its  merits  are  of  a negative  kind,  Wcause  though 
taken  by  themselves  the  individual  parts  and  theii  mere 
proportions  are  correct,  they  have  no  particular  character, 
and  the  composition  is  anything  but  masterly,  or  in  ac* 
cordance  with  the  spirit  and  system  of  the  an'tii^ie.  The 
heavy  double  attic  causes  the  order  to  appear  insignificant 
and  the  pediment  unmeaning.  In  such  cases  however  the 
established  reputation  of  a w'ork  generally  silences  cri- 
ticism, and  deters  from  nice  examination  into  merits  which 
may  safely  be  taken  upon  trust;  accordingly  Stem  speaks 
of  this  building  in  verj’  encomiastic  terms,  as  docs  likewise 
Quincy.  After  the  death  of  Julius,  Vignola  found  a 
liberal  patron  in  his  nephew  the  Cardinal  Alexander 
Famese,  for  whom  he  erected  his  chef  d'ccuvre,  the  cele- 
brated palace  at  Caprarola,  a magnificent  edifice  of  very 
pcciiliar  character,  it  being  a mixture  of  milita^  and  civU 
architecture,  penlogotial  in  plan,  and  presenting  a lofty 
mass  roared  upon  an  equally  lofty  substructure  of  terraces 
of  the  same  form.  Vet,  altfiough  sufficiently  stalely,  there 
is  also  aomethiiig  both  lumpish  and  monotonous  in  its 
general  outline.  \Vitliin  is  a circular  cortile  witli  o|>en  gal- 
leries or  arcades,  with  which  all  the  principal  rooms  ini- 
mctliatcly  communicate,  and  but  for  which  they  would  be 
merely  thoroughfares  to  each  other.  The  magnificence  of 
the  interior  consisted  chiefly  in  the  frescoes  and  other 
paintings  with  which  the  wans  and  ceilings  of  the  apai1- 
menU  were  decorated,  and  of  which  a veiy  circumstantial 
account  has  been  given  by  Vasari  in  his  Life  of  Taddeo 
Zucchero,  the  principal  artUt  employed  upon  them. 
Philip  II.,  on  the  j>art  of  whom  he  had  been  consulted 
relative  to  the  designs  for  the  Escurial,  would  willingly 
have  engaged  Barozai  in  his  immediate  service,  but  the 
architect  excused  himself  on  the  score  of  advanced  age 
and  infirmity,  and  his  having  also  undertaken  the  super- 
intendence of  the  works  at'St.  Peter’s,  on  the  death  of 
Michael  Angelo  (15C4?.  He  therefore  remained  at  Rome, 
where  he  died,  July  7th,  1573. 

AVhat  has  mainly  tende<l  to  confer  on  Vignola  the  cele- 
brity he  enjoys  throughout  Europe  is  his ‘Treatise  on  the 
Five  Orders,^  which  has  been  received  as  an  authority  in 
regard  to  Uiem ; but  though  it  ha.s  been  of  service  to  the 
profession,  it  has  done  injurv'tothe  art,  it  being  impossible 
to  say  what  variety  might  nave  been  produced  in  regard 
to  ‘orders’  liad  architects  been  loft  to  treat  them  as  fi-cely 
as  other  parts  of  design,  instead  of  tying  themselves  down 
to  fixed  rules,  which  after  all  are  of  little  use,  inasmuch  as 
they  do  not  secure  any  further  merit.  Of  Vignola’s  own 
dcHigns,  &c.  the  he’s!  collection  U that  entitled  ' (Euvres 
complites  de  J.  B.  de  Vignola,  publi^cs  par  H.  Lebas  et 
F.  Debret,’  in  large  folio,  and  in  outline,  Paris.  1R23,  &c. 

(Milizia,  Vite ; Quatrem£re  de  Quincy,  Ctlibre^  Archi- 
tcciea ; Vasari.) 

VIGNOLES,  ALPHONSE  DES,  was  descended  from  a 
Protestant  family  of  great  antiquity  in  Languedoc,  where 
he  was  Iwm.  at  the  cliSleau  of  Aufiais,  29th  October.  1619. 
He  had  been  designed  by  his  father  for  the  militarj*  pro- 
fesjsion,  but  preferring  the  church,  he  went  through  the 
usual  studies,  first  at  Geneva,  and  then  at  Saumur,  after 
which  he  spent  some  lime  in  England.  Returning  home 
in  1675,  he  became  minUtcr  at  Aubais,  and  after  some 
time  at  Calais,  where  he  remained  till  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  in  16R5.  He  then  retired  to  Greneva, 
whence  after  a time  he  removed  to  a church  in  Berlin,  and 
then  to  that  of  Brandenburg ; but  when  the  Royal  Society 
of  Berlin  was  founded  in  17U1,  being  chosen  one  of  the  first 
members,  and  invited  on  the  suggestion  of  I..eibnitztotake 
up  his  reridence  in  that  city,  nc  returned  thitlier,  and 
being  appointed  minister  of  the  neighbouring  church  of 
Co}Mmick,  he  remained  there  till  his  death,  at  the  age  of 
ninety-four,  on  Uie  24th  of  July,  1744.  Dea  Vigno^s  is 
the  author  of  many  papers  in  the  ‘ Memoirs  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Berlin,’  and  m the  periodical  journal  called  the 
‘ Bibliothiq^ue  Gcrraanhpie,’  of  which  he  became  one  of 
the  editors  in  171 1 ; but  his  principal  work  is  his  * Chrono- 
logic de  THistoire  Sainte  et  des  Histoires  F.trangdres  dc- 
puis  la  sortie  d'Egypte  jusqu’i  la  Captivity  de  Babylone,* 
which  appeared  in  2 voKs.  4io.,  at  Bcrlir.,  in  1738.  Chnv 
nology  was  the  study  to  which  he  had  chiefly  devoted  his 
attenUon. 


VIGO,  a seaport  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Galicia,  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  a bay  of  the 
Atlantic,  in  42”  14^  N.  lat.  nnd  H”  43'  W.  long.,  about 
12  miles  north-west  of  Tiiy.  The  town,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  antient  Vicus  Spacoruro,  is  built  on  the 
declivity  of  a steep  hill,  on  the  summit  of  which  there  are 
two  old  castles,  called  San  Sebastian  and  C’a-stro.  Vigo  i-s 
celebrated  for  its  magnificent  bay.  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
world  in  point  of  security  and  extent.  In  158?  Sir  Francis 
Drake  forcwl  his  way  into  it  and  took  the  town,  which  he 

Slundcred.  In  1702  the  combined  Dutch  and  F.nglish 
eets,  which  lay  in  wait  for  the  Spanish  galleons  returning 
from  America,  succeeded  in  capturing  some  and  sinking 
others  within  the  bay.  The  town  was  again  taken  by  the 
English  in  1789,  but  was  shortly  afterwards  evacuated.  Very 
little  trade  is  now  carried  on  at  Vigo,  which  is  frcauenled 
only  by  few  foreign  vessels,  except  the  stram-pa^ets  of 
the  Peninsular  Navigation  CompHny,  which  touch  weekly 
there  on  their  passage  to  Cadiz.  The  population,  accord- 
ing to  Miiiano.  did  not  exceed  GUOO  in  1836. 

VIGORS,  NICHOLAS  AYLWAKD,  was  born  in  1787. 
at  Old  Lei^hlin,  in  the  county  of  Carlow,  where  his  family 
had  long  lived.  He  received  his  early  education  at  home, 
and  aflenvards  became  a student  at  Trinity  College  in  the 
University  of  Oxfortl,  where  he  gave  considerable  proof  of 
his  classical  and  litcra^  acquirements,  by  the  pubUeation, 
in  1810,  of  ‘ An  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Extent  of 
Poetic  Licence.'  In  the  year  1809  he  had  an  ensigney 
purchased  for  him  in  the  Grenadier  Guanls,  and  was  pre- 
sent at  the  action  of  Barrosa,  in  the  early  part  of  1811, 
where  he  got  severely  wounded.  On  his  return  to  England 
he  quitted  the  army,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
zooloCT,  especially  of  birds  and  insects.  In  both  these 
subjects  he  acquired  great  knowledge,  and  formed  exten- 
iiuvc  collections,  which  he  at  a subsequent  period  presented 
to  the  museum  of  the  Zoological  Society.  On  the  death 
of  his  father  he  succeeded  to  the  family  estate,  and,  in 
18.32,  became  the  representative  in  parliament  of  the 
borough  of  Carlow,  for  which  and  for  the  county  of  Carlow 
he  continued  to  sit  until  the  termination  of  his  hfe,  on  the 
26th  of  October,  1840. 

Although  Mr.  Vigors  has  written  no  work  devoted  to 
the  subject  of  zoology,  he  has  contributed  a large  number 
of  valuable  papers  to  the  ‘ Transactions’  of  the  linniran 
Society  and  of  the  Zoological  Society,  and  the  pages  of 
the  ‘ Zoological  Journal.’  He  was  an  advocate  of  the  cir- 
cular or  quinary  syfitem  of  arrangement  as  propounded  by 
Mr.  W.  S.  Maclcay,  in  his  • Hora*  Entomologica* and 
the  two  papers  for  which  he  is  best  kno^vn,  the  one  * On 
the  Natural  Affinities  that  connect  the  Order*  and  Families 
of  Birds,’  and  the  other,  * On  the  Arrangement  of  the 
Genera  of  Biitl.s,’  are  devoted  to  the  appRcation  of  thi.s 
system  to  oniitholog)'.  He  was  one  of  tne  founders  of  the 
i^oological  Club  of  the  Linnacan  Society,  from  which  sprung 
the  Zoological  Society,  of  which  society  he  was  the  first 
sccretaiy,  and  through  the  whole  of  his  life  he  devoted 
much  of  his  time  and  talents  to  its  interests.  In  hU  pnjiers 
he  did  not  confine  himself  to  one  dimartment  of  zooloay, 
but  there  arc  many  in  the  ‘ Zoological  Journal  ’ and  ‘ Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Zoological  Society'  that  attest  his  acquire- 
ments m the  whole  range  of  zoology.  He  died  suddenly, 
in  the  midst  of  a uscftil  career,  and  has  left  among 
those  who  knew  him  a lively  sense  of  his  worth  as  a friend 
and  of  his  talents  as  a man  of  science. 

(Proreeflin^g  of  Linnmm  Society,  May,  1841.) 

VIJA  GANITA.  [VioA  Gasita.]  ' 

VIJI  ISLANDS  is  the  name  of  an  extensive  group  of 
islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  on  our  maps  arc  called 
Fidji  or  Feedjee  Islands.  None  of  the  larger  groups  of 
islands  is  less  known  than  these,  partly  because  they  are 
situated  out  of  the  common  track  of  vessel.s  and  in  a dan- 
gerous part  of  the  ocean,  and  partly  on  account  of  the 
great  extent  of  the  group.  Tliey  lie  between  15®  S'  and  19” 
S.  lat.  and  between  177*  and  182*  E.  Jong.,  and  consist 
properly  of  three  group#.  Tlie  most  eastern  contains  a 
great  number  of  small  islands,  and  one  of  conridcrablo 
size,  the  island  of  Lakcmba.  Farther  to  the  west  there  is 
a more  extensive  group,  containing  several  islandsof  mode- 
rate size,  and  a large  one,  Viii-lcvu,  or  Great  Viji.  We 
are  not  well  acquainted  with  its  extent,  but  Captain  Be- 
tluine  found  in  it  a river,  which  he  surveyed  for  thirty  miUs 
upwards,  and  which  at  that  distance  from  the  sea  was  250 
yard*  wide  and  12  feet  deep : so  far  also  the  tide  was  per- 
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cepUble.  The  third  proiip  lies  to  the  north  of  the  Viji- 
leviK  ami  contains  the  large  island  of  Pau  or  Tarkanavji, 
with  several  smaller  ones.  Several  good  harbours  have 
been  visited  by  Europeans ; Iho  best  are  at  Kewa,  on  the 
sonlhem  shores  of  Vijidevu,  and  at  Libuka,  on  the  island 
of  Ovalau,  west  of  Vijj-levu. 

’Phosc  islamb  seem  to  be  of  volcanic  origin,  though  no 
active  volcano  has  been  observed,  and  tliey  exhibit  that 
irregularity  of  surface  which  is  peculiar  to  islands  of  that 
fonnatiou.  Many  of  them  rise  to  a considerable  elevation, 
which  however  has  not  been  determined.  ’Jlie  climate  is 
hot,  but  not  so  constant  as  it  gem-rally  is  between  the 
tropics,  because  Ibis  group  is  situated  on  the  southern  limit 
of  the  trade-winds,  w here  the  changes  in  the  temperature 
are  frequent  and  sudden.  In  August  and  September  the 
lliermomctcr  on  board  the  vca»el  varied  between  72*  and 
8H*.  Tlic  domestic  animals  are  pig«  and  dogs,  and  the 
wild  animal.-i  are  rats.  Tliere  are  few  kinds  of  birds;  the 
most  common  are  parrots.  Besides  the  ordinary  objects 
of  agriculture  in  the  neighbouring  islands,  cocoa-nut 
palms,  bread-fruit  trees,  bananas,  yams,  wjgar-canc, 
aiul  sago.  Captain  Belhune  slates  that  rice  is  very  ex- 
tensively cultivated  near  Hewn,  and  he  also  mentions 
maize.  As  these  two  kinds  of  grain  arc  not  grown  in  any 
of  the  groups  which  surround  the  Viji  Islands,  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  their  cultivation  on  Viji-levu.  Tlicre 
are  many  timber-trees  in  the  forests,  which  cover  the  more 
elevated  pails  of  the  Uhuid,  and  the  inhabit.mls  of  the 
Fiicndly  Wands  get  the  best  of  their  large  boats  from  these 
islands. 

'Hie  population  is  stated  to  amount  to  200, (KXl  indivi- 
duals. In  the  structure  of  their  txalies  the  inhabitants  | 
rcaeoible  those  of  the  Friendly  Islands,  and  there  is  no  , 
great  diflerence  in  Ihcir  languages:  they  evince  a consider-  , 
able  degree  of  inventive  jKJwer  and  ingenuity  in  the  con-  | 
stnictiuD  of  their  lioats  and  houses,  and  in  making  arms, 
clothes,  wicker-work,  and  earthenware.  They  have  three 
kinds  of  boats  : the  largest,  consisting  of  two  boaU  united, 
are  sometimes  50  feet  long,  and  are  used  to  make  voyages 
which  last  several  days.  Many  of  them  arc  made  for  sale 
in  the  neighbouring  islands.  In  Hewa  is  a large  manufac- 
ture of  carllienwarc,  which  is  made  with  great  la>te,  and  is 
also  an  article  of  export  to  the  neighbouring  islands.  It  is 
ruthcr  strange  that  people  who  evidently  have  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  civilization  are  still  cannibals.  Cap- 
tain Bethunc  thinks  lliat  it  is  done  to  satisfy  their  desire  of 
revenge,  but  the  missionaries  statu  that  they  find  that 
human  flesh  is  more  agrcciUile  than  that  of  animals.  Tlu-y 
.state  that  sometimes  banquets  arc  given,  at  which  tiriy 
Jmman  beings  are  slauglitered ; and  add,  that  they  fre- 
quently make  war  on  one  another  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing priiuneni,  who  are  slaughtered.  In  Ine  last  few 
years  some  Wesleyan  mi«>ionaries  have  established  them- 
selves on  the  islands.  In  iK'Io  two  of  them  passed  from 
the  Friendly  Islands  to  I.aikemba,  and  two  years  aflerwanU 
one  of  them  went  to  liewa  ; but  up  to  the  time  of  Captain 
Bflhune's  visit  (September,  1838)  their  labours  liad  pro- 
duced little  ctfecri 

These  islands  are  somolime*  visited  by  American  vessels. 
Tliey  get  there  sandal-wood,  tortoise-shell,  and  trepang  for 
the  Cliinesc  markets.  SanUal-\v<HKl  was  some  years  ago 
very  abundant  on  the  northern  islands,  but  it  is  slated  that 
it  has  lately  become  scarce.  Only  a wrmll  quantity  of 
tortoise-sliell  can  be  obtained,  but  a great  quantity  of  tre- 
pang is  collected  on  the  bank.s  near  the  islands.  The 
Americans  bring  guns,  gunjjowder,  cochineal,  cotton 
stuffs,  and  iron-ware.  Tlie  inhabitants  of  the  Friendly 
Islands  pay  for  the  large  boats  with  /o;>a,  or  stuffs  made 
from  the  bark  of  the  Chinese  raulborrj’-tree,  and  the  tcctli 
of  the  phutrtr'r  macrocfphnfui. 

nie  Viji  Islands  were  discovered  hy  Ta«raan  in  10-13,  but 
from  that  time  were  not  visited  until  178!J,  when  Captain 
Bligl),  after  the  mutiny  of  his  crew,  sailed  through  the 
most  ca-stem  group,  and  in  17b2  he  discovered  the  islands 
farther  to  the  west.  To  17U7  tl^-y  were  visited  by  Captain 
Wilson  in  the  Duff,  and  since  that  time  occasionally  by 
other  ve&scla. 

(Mariner's  Acdrtittt »/  the  Xafires  rf  the  Tonga  hhtndt ; 
Kuwenstern’s  Atfuit  tie  tOceun  Pacijttjue,  ct  MemtArrt; 
(.‘aptftin  Drinkwaler  Belhune,  Account  of  the  Viji  UlamU, 
in  Sautical  d/i/gocri/e,  iHtlO.) 

VII..\INE  (Uivur).  [Franck;  Ii.i.k  ktVilaink.] 
VILL  V DE  LEON.  [Mexican  SrATKs.j 


VILLA  FUANCA.  [Nick.] 

VILI.A  FRANCA  DE  PIEMONTE.  [Pioxerol.] 

VILI.A  HEKMO'SA.  [Mkxicax  States.] 

VILLACIDRO.  rS.vHj)KONA.] 

VILLACH,  a Circle  of  the  government  of  Lavbacli  in 
the  kingdom  of  Illyria,  is  about  2000  square  miles  in  ex- 
tent, and  lia.s  125, 0(M)  inhabitants,  the  majority  of  whom  are 
Gormans  and  Roman  Catholics,  the  minority  arc  Luther- 
ans. The  Wends  (or  V'andals),  who  are  but  few  in 
number,  arc  all  Homan  Catholics.  The  circle  is  very 
mountainous,  and  more  ailapted  to  pasturage  than  agn- 
culture.  Tlic  forests  are  extensive.  The  river  l>rave, 
which  comes  in  from  Tyrol,  is  joined  on  the  right  hy  the 
Geul,  and  on  the  left  by  the  Moll  and  the  Liser,  Game 
and  fish  arc  in  abundance ; the  mineral  products  are 
gold,  silver,  lead,  iron,  quicksilver,  antimony,  and  marble. 
[B1.KIKKHC.] 

VILL.\(  II,  the  capital  of  the  Circle,  is  very  delightfully 
situated  on  the  Drave,  nl  its  confluence  with  the  Geul,  in 
40®  35'  N.  lat.,  and  13“  17'  K.  long.,  in  a deep  mountain- 
valley,  which  some  call  the  Switzerland  of  Inner  AiisU-ia. 

■ The  town,  which  was  formerly  much  lai^er  than  it  now  is 
(perhaps  the  Julitim  Carmeum,  Colonia  Julia,  or  Forum 
f'ihii  of  the  Homans\  is  surrounded  with  an  antiont  wall, 
and  with  the  two  suburbs  has  alioul  2500  inhabitants. 
TIutc  arc  two  Roman  Catholic  churches,  of  which  the 
Gothic  cathedral  is  worthy  of  notice,  on  account  of  the 
numerous  very  antient  tombstones  on  the  pavement,  and 
its  pulpit  of  white  marble.  ‘Die  inhabitants  Imvc  a manu- 
factory of  while-lead,  one  of  litharge,  red-lead,  yellow- 
lead,  and  varnish,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  severm  iron- 
works. Villach  was  formerly  the  staple  place  of  the 
Italian  trade,  whore  Italy  exchanged  its  rich  productions 
for  those  officmiauv.  It  has  still  a considerable  trade  in 
iron  and  lead,  and  a carrying-trade  between  Italy  and 
Gennnny. 

(Jenny,  IlanJbuch  fur  Rcisenrle  in  dem  Oetterrei- 
ehitfcheri  Kniscrstaale ; Die.  Or'itlerreiehieehe  Xalional 
Ennjrlopiiilie ; Blumenbach,  (iemafde  der  Oegtcrrei~ 
ehitrhen  Mjitarc/iie,  in  Schulz,  Aflgcmeine  Erdkundr,  vol. 
xiv.) 

VILL.\'NI,  GIOVANNI,  tx>m  at  Florence  in  the.  latter 
pail  of  the  13th  century,  was  a merchant  by  profession, 
and  travelled  in  various  countries  in  the  pursuit  of  husi- 
ne.ss.  He  also  filled  several  offices  in  the  senice  of  the 
republic  of  Florence,  was  repeatedly  one  of  the  priors  or 
executive  council,  and  was  employed  in  negotiating  iJie 
jieace  with  I.ueea  and  Pisa  in  1317-  He  afterwards  served 
m the  Florentine  array  in  the  war  aj^ainst  Castniccio 
Costrac-ani,  after  whose  death,  in  1.328,  he  negotiated  the 
peace  with  Lucca,  lie  was  involved  in  the  bankmptcy 
of  the  mercantile  company  of  the  Bardi  in  1345,  hy  wnien 
he  was  a great  loser,  and  rc  was  even  imprisoned  in  con- 
sequence of  it  as  an  in-^olvont.  He  died  of  the  plague 
in  134S.  Villani  wrote  the  history  of  his  country,  in 
twelve  books,  from  the  building  of  Florence  to  the  lime  of 
the  author's  death.  He  dot’s  not  however  confine  himself 
to  the  history  of  Florence,  but  he  relates  also  the  occur- 
rences of  other  countries,  lx)th  of  Italy  and  out  of  Italy, 
so  as  to  retain  the  character  of  a general  chronicler.  In 
the  earlier  period  of  his  narrative  he  exhibits  ponsideiable 
credulity,  and  a want  of  critical  skill,  but  as  be  draws 
near  to  liis  own  times,  he  can  be  more  dcpimded  upon  for 
correctneM  of  facts  and  impartiality.  Villani,  though 
iK'longing  to  the  Guelph  party,  npjiears  to  have  been,  as  a 
wnter,  comparatively  free  from  party  spirit.  His  style 
is  remarkably  clear  ; nis  language  is  the  pure  Florentine  of 
his  age,  some  of  the  expressions  of  which  however  are  now 
liecnmc  antiquated.  Villani  is  liable  to  the  charge  of 
plagiarism,  for  he  has  copied  in  great  part  the  older 
chronicle  of  Uiconlano  Malcspini.  without  once  mention- 
ing him,  which  clironiclc,  including  the  continuation  by 
Giacotto  Malcspini,  comes  down  ns  far  as  the  year  123U. 
From  thU  epoch  however,  to  that  of  Villani's  death.  131K, 
\'illani*8  history  is  original.  The  work  appears  to  have 
Iain  forgotten  for  nearly  two  cenlitries,  until  it  was 
thst  printed  at  Venice  in  15.'I7.  Machiavi-lli  quoti's 
Villani  once  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  book  of  his 
• .Storie  Fiorentinc,*  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  followed 
or  consulted  him  in  hw  narrative,  and  the  other  historians 
anterior  to  Machlavclli  do  not  mention  Villani's  work. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  chronicle  of  Dino  Com- 
pagni,  also  a wnter  of  the  fourteenth  ccnlufy,  whose 
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kitcrestini'  narrative  embraces  uart  of  the  period  of  that 
of  Villani,  remained  iiniHliletl  till  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  Muratori  published  it  in  his  ^at  collection. 

The  first  ten  Dooks  of  Villani’s  history  were  published  at 
Venice  in  1537.  and  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  books  wore 
afterwards  published  at  Florence  in  1554.  under  the  title, 

* IjiSecondii  Parte  della  Cronica  Universale  de’suoi  Tempi, 
di  Giovanni  Villani,  Cittadino  Fiorcnlino.’  In  1.1K7  Baccio 
Valori  publishetl  a new  and  more  correct  eililion  of  the 
whole  at  Morcnce,  ami  tledicaicd  it  to  Francesco  de’ 
Medici:  * Istoriadi  Giovanni  Villani,  Cittadino  Fiorentino, 
rtuovamcnte  corretta,  e alia  sua  vera  leziono  ridolta.’ 
Ttus  is  the  edition  which  is  qnoted  by  the  academy  of  I.a 
Cnisca  as  a ‘ Testo  di  Unj^ua,’  or  a book  of  authority  in 
matters  of  lan^mgc. 

Mattco  Villani.  brother  of  Giovanni,  wrote,  after  his 
brother's  dcatli,  a continuation  of  his  history,  and  brought 
it  dow  n to  the  year  15ti3,  in  which  he  died.  His  veracity 
has  been  praiwnl  by  Muratori.  but  his  style  is  inferior  to 
that  of  his  brother.  I.aatly,  Filippo  Villani.  Matteo  sson, 
added  a continuation  to  his  fathers  narrative,  including 
the  years  PI63-4.  The  whole  body  of  history  by  the  three 
Villani  was  published  tr^ether  by  Muratori,  and  has  been 
reprinted  several  times  since. 

Filippo  Villani  was  also  a Latin  writer;  he  WTote. ‘De 
Originc  Civilatis  Florcntue  et  ejusdem  faraods  Civibus.’ 
The  first  part  of  the  work,  which  treats  of  the  origin  of 
Florence,  is  full  of  fabless  and  it  has  never  been  printed. 
Of  the  second  part,  which  contains  short  biographies  of 
distinguished  men  of  Florence,  detached  biographies  in 
the  original  text  have  been  wibbsbcd  in  tlie  Life  of 
Atnbrosius  Camaldulcnsis,  by  5iebus,  who  discovered  the 
MS.,  and  some  others  by  Snrti ; Moroni  publUhed  those 
of  Dante.  Petrarch,  and  ijriccaccio,  under  the  title,  ‘ Philippi 
Villani  Vitre  Dantis,  Pctrarchie,  et  Uoccncii,’  Florence, 
IM2C.  Maazncholli  published  an  old  Italian  version  of  the 
Lives  of  Filippo  Villani  by  an  anonymous  translator,  before 
the  discovery  of  the  I^atin  text : * li  Vite  d'  Vomiiii  illustri 
Fiorentini,  scriUeila  F>Upi>o  V'lllani,  culle  Annotarioni  del 
Conte  Mazzuchelli,'  1747. 

Filippo  Villani  wrote  also  a work  ‘ De  Origiiie  Reguni 
Francomm,’  which  wc  believe  is  still  inedited.  He  died 
about  1404. 

Giovanni  Viliam,  the  Florentine  historian,  must  not  be 
confounded  wiUi  another  Giovanni  V'illani.  who  wrote 
chronicles  of  the  town  of  Naples,  and  also  of  the  kingtlom 
of  Sicily,  which  are  of  no  great  value. 

(Tiral>osfhi,  Storia  dei/a  I^ttrraturn  Italiann  ; Comiani, 
/ dfUa  Letifratura  Italiana  ; Gamba,  ikrie  Jci  Tetti 
di 

VILLARET,  CLAUDE,  was  bom  at  Paris  about  the 
year  1715,  or  soon  after,  ami  was  eilucatcd  for  tlie  bar ; but 
a love  of  light  literature  and  worse  levities  disinclining 
him  for  tliat  or  any  other  laborious  profession,  he  took  to 
writing  Dooks,  and  produced,  in  17-15,  a romance,  entitled 

* Histoire  du  C<pur  Humain,  ou  Mi^-moircs  du  Manuiis  de 

bc«des  a one  act  play,  entitled  ‘ Quarticr  d'Hiver,’ 

in  which  he  was  assisted  by  two  other  writers ; and  some 
other  things  of  the  same  kind,  said  to  be  all  of  little  value. 
It  is  not  certain  however  that  he  was  really  the  author  of 
all  the  pieces  that  have  been  attributed  to  him.  In  174H 
his  cmlmrrahsments  forced  him  to  leave  Paris,  upon  which 
he  Joined  a company  of  provincial  players,  being  smitten, 
it  is  said,  by  the  charms  of  one  of  the  females.  lie  now 
l(H)k  the  name  of  Dorval,  and  made  his  first  appearance  at 
Uouon,  in  the  character  of  a lover ; hut  he  soon  rose  to  a 
higher  range  of  parts,  and  at  length  became  manager  of  a 
cum])any,  which  perfunned  at  Li^e.  He  left  tlic  stage 
however  in  1756.  In  175^  he  published  anunymouslv  at 
Geneva  an  answer  to  Rousseau’s  * I^ctlrc  sur  les .Spectacles,’ 
under  the  title  of  ‘ Conaid6ration.s  sur  I'Art  du  ThMtre,’ 
which  is  said  to  have  been  the  best  that  appeared  next 
to  that  by  D’Alembert.  This  was  followed,  in  1759,  by  a 
volume,  also  anonymous,  of  selections  from  Voltaire,  which 
he  called  ‘ Esprit  de  Voltaire,’  and  which  w-.is  well  received. 
In  17C0  he  returned  to  Paris  with  scimc  literary  reputation, 
and  his  friends  got  him  the  office  of  first  clerk  to  the 
Chamber  of  Accounts  (Premier  Comrou  i la  Cluvnibre  des 
Comptes),  an  appointment  wtiich  led  him  to  lh«*  study  of 
the  national  historians  of  the  middle  ages ; so  that  wken 
the  booksellers  Desaint  and  Suillant  were  looking  out  for 
a writer  to  continue  the  ‘ Ilisloire  do  France,’  commenced 
by  the  Abbe  Velly,  recently  dead,  they  were  induced  to  , 


select  Villaret.  He  conducted  or  compiled  and  wrote  the 
work,  from  the  22Uth  page  of  the  Hth  volume  to  the  :k4Hth 
page  of  the  17th.  being  the  portion  extending  from  UlgD, 
the  second  year  of  Philip  de  Valois,  to  1409,  the  Uth  )ear 
of  Louis  XI.  Villaret's  first  volumes  arc  said  to  have  so 
greatly  extended  the  sale  of  the  work,  that  the  publishers 
raised  the  salarj' of  their  new  editor  to  triple  w hat  they 
had  paid  to  his  predecessor  ; but  as  this  would  have  made 
his  remuneration  not  less  than  450U  fivres  per  volume,  the 
statement  is  regarded  by  the  writer  of  liis  life  in  the 
‘ Biographic  Universelle*^  as  more  than  doubtful.  Tliis 
writer  considers  Villarcfs  to  be  the  best  written  portion  of 
the  work,  and  intimates  that  it  has  been  generally  so 
esteemed  by  the  public.  The  Abbe  de  Castres,  on  the 
contrary  (in  his  ' Trois  .Sitlcles  dc  la  Litt^raturc  Fran^uisc,’ 
iv.  436  , describes  Villaret  an  being  to  his  predecessor 
what  Seneca  is  to  Cicero;  and  asserts  that  he  wanted  the 
art  of  skilfully  weaving  his  researches  into  the  substance 
of  his  narrative — ' il  ii'a  pa.s  eu,  coinme  son  modcle,  Tart 
de  fondre  avec  adresse  ses  recherches  ilans  la  narration.' 
Villaret  also  held  the  office,  made  for  him,  of  secrc> 
tan,'  to  the  dukes  and  peers  (Secretaire  des  Dues  et  Pairs. ; 
and  he  is  said,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  to  have  been 
concerned  in  one  or  two  other  literary  undertakingH  of  the 
day.  He  died  in  February,  1769.  His  successor  in  the 
compilation  of  Uie  * ilistoire  de  France  ’ was  the  Abbe 
Gamier. 

VILLARS,  LOUIS  HECTOR,  a mar^chal  of  France, 
and  one  of  its  most  ilhwtrious  soldiers,  was  born  at  Muu- 
lins  in  IU.53.  He  studied  at  the  college  of  Juilly,  and  was, 
on  quitting  that  seminary,  enrolled  among  the  ' pages  de 
la  grande  f;curie.’  During  an  excursion  of  the  court  to 
Flanders,  Villars  obtained  leave  to  visit  Holland,  ami  he 
afterwards  accompanied  his  relation  St.  Geran,  envoy  to 
the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  to  Berlin.  Ou  lus  return  to 
France  he  served  in  Holland  as  a volunteer  in  the  corps 
commanded  by  I.ouis  XIV.  in  person.  The  spirit  of  en- 
terprise and  observation  beyond  his  years  which  had 
spurred  him  to  visit  foreign  countries,  he  carried  into  the 
camp.  The  king,  who  had  formerly  distinguished  him 
among  the  other  pages  on  account  ot  liis  tine  figure,  re- 
marked one  day.  * A single  shot  can't  be  tired  without  this 
boy  starting  from  the  ground  to  witness  it.'  VillaiVs 
coiiri^c  and  activity,  and  perhaps  his  fine  figuie,  obtained 
for  him.  although  his  family  was  out  of  favour  at  court,  a 
tn>ou  of  horse  at  the  age  of  nineteen. 

The  next  two  years  he  sers  ed  in  Germany  under  Turenne, 
who  entertainMl  a high  o]iinion  of  his  talents  as  a par- 
tisan. The  Prince  of  (Jondc  also  distinguished  him  from 
the  crowd  of  young  officers.  Tlie  mingled  good  sense  and 
gallantry  which  he  showed  at  the  Inilllc  of  Sfmef  pn>- 
cured  for  him  a regiment  of  cavalry  in  1674,  bcfiire  he 
had  completed  his  twentv-firsl  year.  From  UT4  till  the 
peace  of  Nimwegen  in  lC7K  V'illars  served  in  Flandcis 
under  the  Miu^chal  dc  Luxembourg.  an<I  in  AK^atia  under 
the  Mar^chal  de  Crequi.  The  minij»1er  Louvois,  who  hail 
quarrelled  with  the  Marichal  de  Bellcfonds,  Villaw’s  uncle, 
extended  his  inveterate  enmity  to  the  whole  family.  The 
young  soldier  felt  lliat  he  had  nothing  but  himscll  to  rely 
upon  ; and  he  appeared  to  multiply  liimself  in  his  search 
of  opiKirtunities  of  distinction. 

Tlie  next  ten  years  of  the  life  of  Villars  were  spent  prin- 
cipally in  diplomatic  employments.  On  his  return  to 
court  after  tne  peace  of  1C#H,  he  gave  the  rein  to  his 
amorous  propensities,  to  an  extent  vihich  attracted  general 
attention,  and  occasioned  much  disturbance.  He  was 
ordered  to  rejoin  hw  regiment,  Imt  any  fear  of  having  lo*»t 
the  king’s  favour  was  soon  dispelled  by  his  lieing  sent  to 
Vienna  to  condole  with  Leojiold  I.  on  the  dcalh  of  tlie 
cmpreM-mothcr.  At  Vienna  he  gained  such  an  influence 
over  the  mind  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  that  he  detached 
him  from  the  Austrian  interest  and  rendered  him  sub- 
servient to  the  views  of  France.  With  the  approbation  of 
Louis,  Villars  accompanied  the  elector  on  Ins  return  to 
Munich,  and  followed  him  into  Hungary',  when  he  as- 
sumed the  command  of  the  Bavarian  contingent  in  the 
imperial  array  levied  against  the  Turks.  Here,  a.s  usual, 
Villars  dUtiupibshed  himself  by  his  impetuous  but  not  im- 
calculating  valour.  On  his  return  to  Munich  he  found  a 
new  Austrian  emissary  oppoiu'il  to  him— the  beautiful  .ind 
volupluoiLs  counteiiB  of  Kaunitz.  Tlie  first  use  made  by 
this  lady  of  the  complete  ascendency  which  she  soon 
geaned  over  the  elector  was  to  insist  that  Villars  should 
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l>«  removed  from  the  covirt.  Notwithstanding  this  partial 
failure,  Louis  was  satisfied  with  his  ambassador's  conduct. 
Villars  wan  admitted  to  private  interviews;  Madame 
Maintenon  received  him  at  St.  t^r.  At  last  Ix)uvois  re- 
lented, and  in  1688,  on  the  eve  of  the  war  occasioned  by 
the  Icaerre  of  Augsburg,  conferred  upon  him  the  appoint- 
ment of  conuniasary-general  of  the  cavalry, 

Villars  was  sent  to  Munich  to  attempt  to  regain  his 
influence  over  the  elector  and  detach  him  from  the 
alliance  of  Austria.  In  this  he  failed,  and  his  life  was 
even  in  danger  from  the  Austrian  party  in  Bavaria.  He 
was  next  appointed  to  command  the  cavalry  of  the  Mar6- 
chal  d'liumidrea,  whose  army  was  stationed  in  Flanders 
with  orders  to  act  on  the  defensive.  Villars,  tired  of  this 
inactivity,  resumed  his  old  occupation  of  partisan,  and 
levied  contributions  as  far  as  Brussels.  In  1689  he  was 
created  mai-6chal-de-camp.  During  the  two  following 
years  he  commanded  a body  of  15,U00  men,  which  formed 
a resenr’c  to  the  array  of  the  Msir6chal  dcLuxemboui^-  He 
was  subsequently  sent  to  the  Rhine  to  assist  with  his 
counsels  the  Marf*chal  de  Joyeuse,  who  was  hard  pressed 
by  the  Prince  of  Baden.  In  this  service  he  continued  till 
repose  was  for  a short  time  restored  to  Europe  by  the  peace 
of  Rj-smek  in  1697. 

The  intrigues  which  preceded  the  Spanish  War  of  Suc- 
cession were  now  in  fuil  vigour.  In  1699  Villars  was  en- 
trusted with  the  delicate  mission  of  ambiissador-cxtraor- 
dinary  to  Vienna.  He  spent  three  years  at  that  court,  at 
the  time  when  it  and  the  court  of  Versailles  were  inces- 
santly busied  by  every  means  short  of  actual  war  to  thwart 
each  other's  views  upon  the  throne  of  Spain.  Villars,  with  a 
sleepless  patience,  strangely  contraating  with  his  imjKj- 
tuosity  in  war,  watched  anu  unravelled  all  the  tortuous 
intrigues  of  the  Austrian  court.  He  kept  Louis  and  his 
minUters  informed  of  ever)'  movement  of  Austria,  and  by 
blunt  and  opportune  applications  more  Uian  once  detenx-d 
the  emperor  from  steps  which  would  have  promoted  his 
views.  I'he  personal  animosity  felt  by  the  Austrian  court 
to  Villars  was  extreme;  he  was  personally  injailtcd, 
attempts  were  made  to  implicate  him  in  the  rebellious 
raoveraenls  of  Hungar)',  and  his  life  was  threatened.  The 
courtiers  aft'ected  to  shun  him ; Prince  Eugene  alone  con- 
tinued on  a footing  of  unresened  friendly  intercourse. 
Villars  persevered,  and  though  more  of  fhe  honour  of 
insuring  the  accession  of  Louis's  grandson  to  the  Spanish 
throne  was  attributed  to  others  than  he  felt  to  be  consistent 
with  a due  sense  of  his  services,  even  Ixmis  XiV.  was 
satisAed  with  his  conduct. 

On  the  commencement  of  hostilities  in  1701  Villars  was 
sent  to  the  army  commandetl  by  Villeroi  in  Italy.  IXssatis- 
fied  with  his  general,  he  obtained  his  recall.  On  his  return 
to  Paris  he  married  Mademoitselle  de  Varangeville,  to  whom 
he  was  passionately  attached.  On  the  appointment  of 
Catinat  to  the  army  of  Germany,  Villars  Joined  him,  but  it 
is  alleged  that  he  lound  the  genius  of  his  commander  en- 
feebled by  age.  In  1702  Villars  was  sent,  at  the  head  of 
thirty  battalions,  forty  squadrons,  and  thirty  pieces  of 
artillery,  to  disengage  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  who  was  sur- 
rounded on  all  sidcH  by  the  Austrian  troops.  Vtllani  had 
now  attained  his  forty-ninth  year,  and  this  was  the  first  time 
ho  had  commanded  in  chiel. 

Tlie  events  of  Villars's  campaign  in  Germany  in  1703  are 
faithfully  and  instructively  portrayed  in  his  corre- 
spondence with  the  elector.  Louis  XlV.,  and  his  minister- 
at-war,  and  the  letters  of  the  general  officers  under  his 
command,  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1762.  'Hie  French 
general  was  every'where  successful,  but  the  imbecilitv  of 
the  elector  of  Bavaria  neutralized  all  bis  victories.  l)is- 
gusted  with  his  position,  Vill.vs  petitioned  to  be  recalled, 
and  by  his  importunity  wrung  from  the  king  a reluctant 
JH-Tiuission.  On  his  return  to  France,  it  vues  proposed  to 
tk'iid  him  to  Italy,  but  the  duke  dc  VendAme  was  his 
senior  marfdml,  and  in  his  connection  with  the  elector  of 
Bavaria  V'lllara  hail  enough  of  militaiy  partnership  with  a 

iiriiicc  of  the  royal  blood.  Louis  forbore  to  insist  upon 
U undertaking  the  Italian  campaign,  fur  there  was  a more 
important  charge  to  intrust  to  him. 

iliis  charge  was  to  tenninate  the  war  of  the  Cevennes. 
With  the  sanction  of  the  king,  he  repaired  to  the  scene  of 
action,  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  the  troubles  less  by  rigimr 
than  by  gentler  methods.  In  Lamoignon,  the  intendanl 
of  the  province,  he  found  a coadjutor  participating  in  his 
•entimenU,  master  of  the  necessary  local  inlonuation,  and 


prompt  in  action.  Together  these  assootates  pumed  the 
L'amUards  into  their  most  secluded  retreats.  A few 
examples  of  severity  to  those  who  resisted  w^re  followed 
by  the  extension  of  lenity,  and  even  concessions  to  their 
religious  scruples,  to  all  who  laid  down  their  arms.  Cava- 
lier, the  ablest  leader  of  the  Camisards,  W'as  gained  by  the 
humanity  and  soldierly  frankness  of  Viliam.  Peace  was  on 
the  eve  of  bcine  restored  to  the  province,  when  emissaries 
of  England  ana  Savoy  rekindled  the  dissensions.  The  in- 
sincerity of  the  court  co-K>perated  with  foreign  intrigue, 
but  the  watchfulness  of  Villars  cut  off  all  assistance  from 
beyond  the  frontier,  and  the  insurgents  of  the  Cevennes 
ceased  to  be  dangerous.  Villar'.  saved  his  king,  at  the 
moment  when  he  had  all  Europe  on  his  arms,  f^om  the 
additional  embarrassmentof  a civil  war.  He  was  received 
with  the  liighest  honours  on  his  return  to  Versailles. 

From  the  spring  of  1795,  till  the  conclusion  of  the  peace 
of  Rastadt  in  1714,  the  life  of  Villars  was  a succession  of 
campaigns.  Sent  by  the  king  in  the  former  year  to  in- 
spect and  strengthen  the  defences  of  the  eastern  frontier, 
he  look  post  on  the  heights  near  Fronsberg,  where  he 
covereil  'I'hionville,  was  in  a position  to  succour  Luxem- 
bourg if  necessary,  and,  by  means  of  the  fortified  posts  at 
Bouzunville  and  Bourgaichc,  kept  open  the  communica- 
tion with  Sarre-Ixiuis.  Confident  in  the  strength  of  his 
position,  he  did  not  entrench  it,  lest  he  should  render  his 
soldiers  apprehensive.  Marlborough  appeared  before  this 
camp,  at  tne  head  of  llU.OtX)  men ; he  examined  it  at  all 
points  for  four  days,  and  then  retired.  This  encampment, 
more  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Sirek  than  rrons- 
berg,  astonish^  everybody.  The  prompt  decision  and  fear- 
lessness of  Villars  were  well  known,  but  the  skill  shown  in 
selecting  a strategic  position,  and  the  self-control  evinced 
in  keeping  on  the  defensive,  were  unexpected.  The  mo- 
ment tne  enemy  retired,  he  gave  vent  to  hii  natural  im- 
petuosity by  resuming  the  ofi'ensive ; he  burst  into  Alsatia, 
forced  the  fines  of  Webaenhurg,  presented  himself  before 
Lauterlnirg.  and,  to  conceal  the  weakness  which  pre- 
vented him  1^'ing  siege  to  that  place,  crossed  the  Rhine 
between  Fort  I^uls  and  Strasbourg,  and  la)'ing  the  whole 
country  between  the  river  and  the  Schwanwald  under  con- 
tribution, closed  the  campaign  of  1705.  In  1706  he  took 
Lauterburg  and  Hagenau,  m the  latter  of  which  the 
enemy  kept  his  reserves  of  artillery  and  stores.  This  suc- 
cess was  neutralized  by  Villars’s  loss  of  the  battle  of  lia- 
millies  in  Flanders,  and  the  minister  Chamillard's  with- 
drawing some  of  his  best  troops.  In  1707  Villars  crossed 
the  Uliine ; forced  the  lines  of  StoUhofen  on  the  23rd  of 
May:  establUlicd  his  head-quarters  at  Rastadt  on  the 
evening  of  the  same  dav,  and  tlic  next  occupied  Stutgard. 
He  invited  Charles  Xll.  of  Sweden,  who  had  invaded 
Saxony,  to  make  a junction  with  his  array  under  the  walls 
of  Numlierg,  and  concentrate  their  forces  against  Austria; 
but  the  invitation  was  declined.  Troops  were  again  with- 
drawn from  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  re-cross  the  Rhine. 
In  1708  he  was  sent  to  command  on  the  frontier  of  Savoy, 
but  the  tardiness  of  those  to  whom  the  arrangements  were 
intrusted  caused  the  campaign  to  terminate  without 
effect.  In  1709  he  was  sent  to  re-organize  the  dispirited 
and  demoralized  army  of  Flanders.  At  the  battle  of  Mal- 
plaquct  he  was  wounded  early  in  the  day : he  endeavoured 
to  continue  to  direct  the  troops  from  a litter,  but  fainted 
and  was  borne  from  the  field.  His  wound  was  dangerous, 
and  kept  him  inactive  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  camjiaign 
of  1710  was  desultory  t repeated  attempts  were  made  to 
open  negotiations.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  Vi!lar»*s 
wound  broke  open,  and  he  was  obliged  to  resign  for  a lime 
the  command  of  the  army.  In  1711  the  exhausted  state 
of  French  finances  hamju'red  the  military  operations  and 
kept  Villars  on  the  dcfeti*ive  within  the  frontier.  In  1712 
the  battle  of  Denain  (24th  July),  the  c^ture  of  Mar- 
cliienncs,  Douai,  and  a number  of  forts  by  villars,  rertorod 
courage  to  the  French.  Ih-ince  Eugene  was  obliged  to  ^ve 
ground,  and  retire  beneath  the  walla  of  Brussels,  ^le 
peace  of  L’lrechl  wa.s  concluded  (separately)  by  Holland 
and  England  in  1713.  Austria  refused  to  sign  tfie  treaty  ; 
Villars  was  sent  into  Germany  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and 
on  the  7th  of  March,  1714,  the  peace  of  Rastadl  was  cem- 
eluded. 

The  military  labours  of  Villars  were  now  to  experience 
a long  intermission,  and  only  to  be  renewed  when  he  ap- 
proached the  termination  of  liis  career.  From  1714  to 
1732  lie  was  exclusively  engaged  in  tlie  turmoil  of  slate 
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intriifue.  He  had  act  off  to  viail  hia  f^ovemment  of  Pro- 
vence, when  he  wm  recalled  to  witness  the  last  inomenU  of 
J-ouis  XIV.  Villar#  ttood  on  delicate  ground  with  the 
reii'ent.  In  concludinfr  the  treaty  of  UaHtailt  he  luul  made 
two  secret  stipuJationa : that  the  right  of  succession  to  the 
Krench  throne,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
should  he  resei^  ed  to  Philip  V.  and  liis  descendants.  The 
regent  was  pacified  however  by  VilJars's  producing  the 
autograph  commands  of  I,ouis  XIV.  to  insist  upon  those 
conditions.  Villars  was  appointed  by  the  Duke  a mem- 
ber of  his  council,  in  which  he  steadily  opposed  every 
deviation  fiom  the  policy  of  his  old  master.  In  ]>or(icular 
ha  laboured  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  the  course  pro- 
|K»ed  by  Dubois,  under  the  name  of  the  quadruple  alliance. 
He  opposed  energetically  the  adoption  of  tne  financial 
^^chemes  of  Iaw.  Dubois  advised  tlie  regent  to  have  Vil- 
lars  arrested,  and  attempted  to  implicate  him  in  the  con- 
wpiraevof  Alberoni,but  tliemar^chal,  by  serving  the  regent 
with  the  same  entire  devotion  as  ho  had  aersed  Louis  XIV., 
gained  his  confidence,  and  the  affection  entertained  for 
him  by  the  young  king  was  an  additional  pnitection. 
.\fler  the  death  of  Dubois  the  regent  reserved  to  liims-elf 
the  office  of  prime  minister,  and  regulated  his  conduct  in  a 
great  measure  bv  the  advice  of  Villars  in  military  and 
foreign  affairs.  iTie  Duke  of  Bourt>on,  who  succeeded  the 
regent,  showed  no  less  confidence  in  him.  His  only  rival 
was  the  Abl/;  Fleury.  The  marriage  of  I<ouUXV.  wUh  the 
dnughtcr  of  the  king  of  Poland  appeared  for  a time  to 
strengthen  the  influence  ofVillars,  but  the  Abb#  Floury 
having  undermined  the  epteen's  power  with  the  king,  the  ! 
mar#chal  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  favourite.  Ttiis  ! 
continued  fill  1732.  when  the  mpture  with  Austria  on 
wicounl  of  the  Spanish  posscs.*iions  in  Italy  ren<lcred  the 
military  services  of  Villars  indi»]>ensahle.  In  his  eighty- 
first  year  he  was  sent  to  command  in  Italy  with  the  rank 
of  man'chal-gen#ral  de  la  France,  which  had  never  been 
conferred  on  any  one  before  him,  except  Torenne.  In  the 
campaigns  of  1733  and  1734  he  evinced  all  the  ardour, 
activity,  and  contempt  of  danger  which  charaeterised  his 
youth.  The  ingratitude  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  however 
decided  Villars  to  solicit  his  recalL  early  in  the  course  of 
(he  second.  His  wUh  was  granted.  He  was  taken  ill  at 
Turin  on  lus  way  to  France,  and  died  on  the  17th  of  June, 
1734. 

The  predominant  features  of  Villars’s  character  were 
humanity,  sincerity,  quickness  of  apprehension,  and  promp- 
titude without  precipitancy  in  action.  He  was  not  free 
from  the  lax  gallantry  of  his  day,  and  is  said,  with  or  with- 
imt  cause,  to  have  been  extremely  jealous  of  his  wife.  In 
advanced  life  he  evinced  a degree  of  avarice,  contracted 
]>robably  from  the  habits  of  economy  forced  upon  him  by 
the  circumstances  of  his  youth,  m is  among  the  most 
brilliant  military  characters  of  Frauco,  yet  without  that 
restless  desire  of  show  which  detracts  from  the  merits  of 
so  many  of  them.  He  was  capable  of  deep,  disinterested, 
nnd  lasting  attachment.  His  conduct  in  the  war  of  the 
('evennes  will  ever  endear  his  memory  to  the  lover  of 
humanity  and  of  religious  liberty. 

VILLAILS,  IX)ML\'1QUK,  botanist,  was  bom  in  a 
liamlet  of  the  village  of  Noyerin  Dauphin#.  His  father 
taught  him  reading  and  writing,  and  he  learned  Latin  and 
geometry  of  the  parish  priest.  vVhen  he  was  only  fourteen 
yearsolu  his  father  died,  and  being  the  eldest  in  the  family, 
at  that  early  age  he  was  obliged  to  superintend  the  duties 
of  the  farm  on  which  his  Ikmiiy  lived.  He  was  also 
appointed  to  his  father’s  post  of  parish  registrar,  and  in 
omcr  to  fit  himself  for  his  duties,  he  received  instruction 
from  a notary,  in  whose  library  he  met  with  books  on 
natural  history,  which  so  engugedl  his  attention,  that  he  de- 
termined to  pursue  the  study  of  botany  and  medicine  at  his 
leisure.  This  led  his  molhwr  to  fear  t W he  would  neglect 
his  agricultural  pursuits,  aral  accordingly  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  she  persuaded  him  to  marry,  m the  hope  that 
this  would  be  a check  to  hU  pursuit  of  science.  Hut  in 
this  she  was  disappointed,  for  in  Villars  maile  an 
excureion  through  Lyonnais,  Bourgogne,  La  Franche- 
(k>mt6,  and  Bresse,  anid  collected  many  plants,  and  other- 
wise added  to  his  knowledge  of  natural  history.  He  after- 
wards  became  known  to  tt^  Abb#  Chaix,  a good  botanist, 
with  whom  he  made  many  excunions  in  the  mountains  of 
Gapencois.  He  thus  became  acquainted  with  M.  dc  March#- 
val  of  Grenoble,  and  In  1771  proceeded  to  the  military 
tiospital  of  Grenoble  for  the  purpose  of  studying  medicine. 


Here  his  botanical  knowledge  «>on  brought  him  into  notice, 
and  in  1773  he  gave  a course  of  lectures  on  Ixitanv  to  the 
pupils  of  the  hospital.  From  this  period  to  1776  He  made 
several  excursions  in  Has  Dauphinl*.  Provence,  I.angucdoc, 
and  La  Grande  Chartreuse,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
neural  history,  more  particularly  the  botany,  of  these  dis- 
tricts. In  17^  he  visited  Paris,  where  his  reputation  as  a 
botanist  secured  him  a yery  flattering  recei>tion.  In  177« 
he  took  his  degree  as  doctor  of  medicine,  and  would  have 
returned  to  Noytrt  to  practise  medicine,  but  his  friend  M. 
March#val  secured  him  an  increase  of  stipend  for  his 
lectures  at  Grenoble,  and  in  17H2  he  was  appointed  phy- 
sician to  the  hospital:  he  continued  in  this  position  till 
the  suppresNon  of  the  hospital  by  the  French  government 
in  IftOa.  As  this  was  unexpected,  he  remained  for  some 
time  in  considerable  difficulties,  but  in  1805  he  was  ap- 
1 pointed  professor  of  botany  and  medicine  in  the  school  of 
I medicine  at  Strasburg,  where  he  remained  till  his  death, 

' which  took  place  on  the  27lh  of  June,  1814. 

Ho  wrote  several  works  on  botany  and  medicine,  but 
that  which  secured  him  the  greatest  reputation  is  his 
‘ Natural  History  of  the  Plants  of  Dauphin#^  {Hittoire  iVi- 
turelle  d*n  Phut^9  dn  Dauj>hinf'i.  ^is  work  was  pub- 
lished in  4 volumes,  4to.,  in  1786  and  successive  years. 
It  contains  6.'>  plates  of  the  plants  described.  Each  of  the 
volumes  contains  a preface,  in  which  an  account  is  given 
of  the  various  excursions  which  he  had  made.  All  the 
plants  are  arranged  according  to  a clsswfication  of  his 
own,  in  which  he  reduces  the  number  of  the  IJnnfcan 
classes  to  twelve,  by  considering  only  the  number  of  the 
stamens  as  a character  of  the  claseea.  Under  these  classes 
he  arranges  27  natural  orders,  named  after  the  ‘ Kragmonts’ 
of  Linmriifl.  It  also  includes  a ilidionary  of  terms,  and 
lUt«  of  plants  found  in  particular  districts. ' 'Phis  work  was 
submitted  to  the  French  Institute,  and  a critical  rept^rt 
given  of  its  merits  by  Jussieu,  Geoffrey,  and  Tessdor.  Al- 
though in  some  respects  unfavourable  to  the  work,  the 
author  was  modest  enough  to  print  each  report  of  the 
mcnibeni  of  the  Institute  at  the  commencement  of  the 
volumes  as  they  a]>]>eared.  In  1801  he  pnliiished  a cata- 
logue of  the  plant.s  growing  in  the  botanio  garden  at 
Strasburg,  in  which  he  arranged  the  plants  according  to 
the  ^stem  of  Jussieu.  He  published  several  other  books 
and  memoirs  on  various  dejiartment.s  of  natural  history 
and  topography.  His  pnncipal  woi-k  on  medicine  wa.s 
entitled  • Priiicipes  dc  M#dicme  et  de  Chirurgie,'  and  was 
published  at  Lyon  in  1787.  He  also  gave  an  account  of 
an  epidemic  fever  which  prevailed  in  Dauphin#  during  the 
years  1779  and  17H0.  At  his  death  he  left  behind  him  an 
extensive  libra^  and  a large  collection  of  plants.  In  a 
prospectus  of  his  large  work  cm  plants,  he  named  a species 
Perardm,  afler  Bcrard,  an  apothecary,  who  lived  at  Stra.s- 
burg,  and  was  a contemporary  of  Uie  Bauhins,  and  who 
left  behind  him  a manuscript  work  on  plants,  still  in  the 
public  libraiT  at  Strasburg.  A genus  of  plants  has  been 
named  in  honour  of  Viliam,  yUlartia. 

Vntv.;  Bwchoff,  Jj'hrbuch  der  BofaniM;  * Pre- 
faces ’ to  volumes  of  the  PianU  of  Dauphini.) 

VILLA'RSIA,  a genus  of  plants  lielonging  to  the 
natural  order  of  Gcntianaccac.  This  name  was  given  in 
honour  of  Villars,  a French  botanist,  who  published  a 
Flora  of  Dauphin^t  in  1786,  and  which,  on  account  of  its 
excellence,  is  used  even  at  the  present  day.  The  s{>e{-ics 
were  formerly  include.^  under  Menyanthf*,  and  was  Ibrmed 
by  Uobert  Brown.  It  has  a 5-parted  calyx  ; a subrotate 
corolla  with  spreading  limb,  the  segments  with  a flat  disk  ; 
’2-lobed  stigmas,  the  lobes  toothed  ; 5 hypogynous  glands ; 
a 1-celted  2-valvcd  or  valveless  ca]wule  ; seeds  ntdeed.  or 
girded  with  a membranous  margin.  There  are  about  six- 
teen species  of  this  genus:  they  are  either  aquatic  or 
marsh  plants,  with  alternate  entire  leaves  and  yellow 
flowers.  They  are  inhabitants  of  all  parts  of  the  world. 
One  only  is  a native  of  Europe. 

y.  NympM^dffn,  Nymphs»a — likeVillarsia,  is  a floating 

Slant,  with  orbicfular-cordate  leaves ; the  peduncles  single- 
owered  and  aggregate;  the  segments  of  the  corolla 
ciliate.  It  is  a native  of  Denmark,  Holland.  Sweden,  Ger- 
many, Ihedmont,  and  of  Siberia.  It  is  found  in  ditcher 
and  slow-running  streams.  It  is  also  a native  of  Great 
Britain,  though  comparatively'  a rare  plant.  It  is  fournl  in 
the  Thames,  in  the  recesses  of  the  shores  near  Walton 
Bridge,  near  Botley  Bridge.  Godstow  Bridge,  and  Hinksey 
Ferry.  It  oocurs  in  the  fens  of  Liacolnshire  and  in 
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Yorkshire.  It  n ft  beautiful  plant,  ftntl  may  be  easily  culti- 
vated. It  bftji  a large  ycliosv  flower,  which  is  curiously 
plaited.  It  isa  very’  abundant  plant  in  Holland,  frequently 
covering  large  tracts  of  the  canals  with  iU  beautiful 
yellow  flowers  and  dark  green  leaves. 

r.  ovata.  Ovate-leaved  Villarsia,  is  an  erect  plant,  with 
ovate  erect  leaves,  glided  racemose  flowers,  and  the 
K'gmcnt  of  the  corolla  ciliated.  This  plant  grows  in  wet 
boggy  places  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  flowers 
are  of  an  orange-yellow  colour,  and  its  stem  rises  to  a 
height  of  one  or  two  feet.  It  requires  a wet  soil,  but  is 
not  a floating  plant. 

tiarnatiii/oiut,  Pamassia-leaved  Villarsia,  has  the 
railicaf  leaves  ovato-cordate ; the  stem  elongated,  neaily 
naked;  the  flowers  panicled  ; the  segments  of  the  corolla 
with  entire  margins ; valves  of  the  capeitle  bitid  ; the  seeds 
scabrwis.  This  is  a marsh  plant,  and,  with  two  or  three 
other  snecics,  is  found  on  the  south  coast  of  New  Holland 
and  in  Van  Diemen's  Land.  It  is  the  tallest  species  of  the 
genus,  and  varies  much  in  its  unessential  character. 

y.  intlica  and  crisiatu  arc  found  in  most  parts  of  India 
floating  in  tanks  and  pools  of  fresh  water,  and  are  both 
noti<*ed  under  the  name  of  Cumada  by  Sir  Wm.  Jones. 
A variety  of  V.  itidica  is  also  found  in  Nepal.  V.  nym- 
)>h(eoides,  usually  considered  a native  of  Europe  only,  is 
also  found  floating  on  the  lakes  of  Cashmere.  This  species 
was  slated  by  Thunberg  to  he  found  floating  on  water  in 
Japan  ; hut  his  plant  is  now  considered  a distinct  species, 
and  is  called  V.  peltata.  V.  indica  is  said  to  be  accounted 
a sacred  plant  by  the  Chinese. 

All  the  t»]>eeies  of  VUlarsia  are  elegant  plants  when  in 
blossom,  and  deserv’e  a place  in  the  garden  and  greenhouse. 
Tile  haidy  species  may  be  grown  in  a pond,  and  they  are 
easily  increased  by  seeds  or  dividing  their  roots.  The 
spe'.'ies  requiring  the  greenhouse  slumld  be  grown  in 
cisterns.  The  hog  or  marsh  si>ecies  may  be  grown  in  pots, 
contnining  a mixture  of  peat  and  sand,  and  placed  in  deep 
pans  of  water.  I 

VILLK.  [Ruin  Bas.] 

VILLEKHANCIIE.  (Garonnf,  Havts;  Pv’aaNBies 
OaiXNTALKs;  HiiGnk,  Department.] 

VTLLEFRANCHE.<listinguishe<ljuVILLEFRANCHE- 
SUU-AVEYHON,  a town  in  France,  capital  of  an  arroii- 
disscment  in  the  department  of  Aveyron,  310  miles  in  a 
direct  line  south  of  Paris,  or  about  4t)4  miles  by  the  road 
through  Orleans,  Chfiteniuoux,  Limoges  Uzerche,  and  Ca- 
hors ; in  44"  N.  lat.  and  2"  1'  or  2"  2^  E.  long.  TTie 
town  stands  in  a pleasant  situation  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Alzou,  or  Alsou,  with  the  Aveyron,  on  the  right  bank 
of  Die  latter.  Tlie  ^lupuiation,  in  1831,  was  73b0  for  the 
town,  or  D.VU)  for  the  whole  commune;  in  lH3U  it  was 
8738  for  the  commune.  There  are  a number  of  cojiper- 
worUs,  and  some  hat -manufactories,  tan-yai'ds,  and  paper- 
iiiiils ; packliig-cloth  is  also  made,  and  trade  is  ciuried  on 
in  corn,  hemp-seed,  cattle,  and  wine.  Tlicre  arc  twelve 
yearly  lairs.  Villernuiclie  was  the  native  place  of  the 
Marshal  de  Belluisle. 

Tlie  arrondi-ssement  of  Vtllerranchc  comprehends  137 
communes,  and  is  divided  into  7 cantons  : the  jiopulatiun, 
in  1831,  was  77.990. 

(Malte-Brun,  G^graphie;  Viction/iaire  Gfograjthit/ue 
I'nit'crteL) 

VILLEIN,  or  VILLAIN,  denotes  a species  of  bondman 
subject  to  his  feudal  superior.  In  England,  during  the 
Anglo-Saxon  pt*riod,  the  majority  of  the  people  appear  to 
have  been  in  a servile  coiuhtion.  The  ^xon  comiuerore 
of  England  had  brought  with  them  from  Germany  the 
prai  tice  of  slavery,  and  the  continual  wars  of  the  Heptarchy^ 
and  the  Danish  invasions  deprived  great  numbeiH  of  their 
liberty;  for  prisoners  taken  in  battle  become  slaves. 
There  were  tlien  two  classes  of  slaves : the  one  attached  to 
the  household  of  their  lords  and  performing  domestic 
SiTv  icc^;  the  other,  predial  and  engaged  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  «ul.  The  latter  resembled  the  slaves  of  tlic 
Germans,  of  whom  Tacitus  observes,  that  they  resided  with 
llu'ir  fiimilic^  tm  the  estate  of  their  lord,  and  formed  no 
iNirt  of  his  menial  estHhIislunciit.  Hie  Germans  liad  un- 
finiilcd  power  over  their  slaves,  and  might  kill  them  with 
impunity;  and  if  they  killed  the  slave  of  another,  they  only 
liod  to  pay  hU  price  to  tlic  owner.  The  power  of  the 
master  nuuMig  the  Anglo-Saxons,  though  very  extensive, 
had  some  limits.  If  a luaster  bi  nt  out  the  eye  or  the  tooth 
of  hU  slave,  the  slave  was  enlitlcd  to  lus  freedom ; it  he 


killed  him,  he  paid  a fine  to  the  king,  unlceithe  slave  lived 
a day  after  the  wound  was  inflicted,  in  which  caw  the 
otfcncc  WHS  unpiinihlied.  llic  Norman  con<|uest  ditl  not 
materially  alter  the  state  of  slavery  in  England.  The  lands 
were  tiausferred  to  Norman  masleni,  and  the  slaves  passed 
as  part  of  the  property.  Many  freemen  also  were  then 
reddeed  to  servitude,  fiaving  been  taken  prisoner!  while 
fighting  against  tlie  invaders.  Alter  the  Conquest  there 
were  four  ciasscs  of  slaves.  1,  Villeins  in  gross,  wIh>  were 
the  personal  property  of  their  lords  and  performed  the 
lowesl  household  duties.  They  were  very  numerous,  and 
not  being  particularly  allotted  to  the  soil,  they  were  fro- 
miently  sold  aird  even  expoKerl  to  foreign  countries. 
tWalsingham,  Uut.  Aug,,  p.  2S*8.)  2,  Villeins  regnant, 
or  predial  slaves,  who  were  attached  to  the  soil  and 
specially  engaged  in  agriculture.  These  were  in  a better 
condition  than  villeins  m gross,  were  allowed  many  indul- 
gences, and  even,  in  some  cases,  a limited  right  of  pro- 
perty ; yet  the  law  held  that  the  person  and  property  of 
the  villein  belonged  entirely  to  his  lord,  the  rule  being  the 
same  as  that  in  the  Roman  law,  Uiat  whatever  was  ac- 
! ipiired  through  the  slave  was  acquired  by  the  lord.  They 
I were  frequently  permitted  to  ab^nt  themselves  from  the 
lands  of  their  masters  and  to  employ  themselves  in  trade 
upon  paying  to  the  lord  a fine  called  ckevagium,  or  chief- 
age  (tlial  is.  literally,  ' headage  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  their  subjection  and  viileuage.  If  they  did  not  return 
regularly,  or  neglected  to  pay  tlic  fine,  they  might  be  pur- 
sued as  runaways,  for  which  purpose  the  aid  of  the  king's 
oflicers  might  Sc  had  ; but  if  no  claim  were  made  within 
a year,  Uie  villein  became  privileged,  and  was  considered 
flee.  (Bracton,  5,  G.)  3,  Another  class,  differing  from  Uie 
laat  more  in  name  than  in  character  and  condition,  is 
repeatedly  mentioned  iu  Domesday  Book  as  Cottars,  or 
(Uttlani.  These  hud  been  instructed  in  some  trade  or 
handicraft,  which  they  practised  for  their  mastent,  still 
rc:udiiig  on  the  estate,  and  subject  to  the  lord  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  predial  slaves.  4,  Another  cia&s  often  found 
ill  Domesday  Ikiok  are  the  lioriUirii.  In  what  respects 
they  diH'ercu  from  the  other  dcuominations  of  villeins  is 
not  apparent.  Lord  Coke  calls  them  ' boors  holding  a 
little  house  with  some  laud  of  husbAudry,  bigger  tliau  a 
cottage.'  (1  Inst,,  lib.  i.,  sect.  1.)  But  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  all  engaged  in  agriculture.  In  the 
town  of  Huntingdon  there  were  returned  100,  in  Norwich 
48U,  and  2U  in Thctl'urd.  {Domesday  Hook,  voL  i.,  pp.  17^ 
2U3  ; Yol.  ii.,  p.  1 IG.)  Bishop  Kemiett  says. ' The  Bonlarii 
were  distinct  from  the  servi  and  villani,  and  seem  to  be 
those  of  a less  servile  condition,  who  had  a bord  or  cottage 
with  a small  parcel  of  land  allowed  to  them,  on  condition 
they  should  supply  the  lord  with  poultry  and  eggs,  and 
other  small  provisions  for  hU  boanl  and  entertainment.’ 
{Parochial  Antiquities,  ‘ Glossi^’.')  Brady  places  them 
in  a much  lower  condition.  ' Iney  were  dnidges,  and 
performed  vile  services,  which  wenr  reserved  by  the  lord 
upon  a poor  little  house,  and  a small  parcel  of  land,  and 
might  |>erhap8  be  domestic  works,  such  as  grinding,  lliresli- 
ing,  drawing  water,  cutting  wood.  See.’  (‘Preface’ 
toru  qf  England,  p.  fiG.)  [Korparu.] 

In  addition  to  these  R)>ecial  denominations,  a class  is 
distinguished  from  them  in  Domesday  as  servi ; but 
whether  these  differed  in  their  legal  or  social  condition 
from  other  villeins  is  nowhere  explained.  Bishop  Keimett 
conjectures  that  they  were  villeias  in  gross  witliout  any 
determined  tenure  of  land,  and  whose  services  were  unde- 
fined. It  is  very  possible  that  the  term  may  have  been 
fi-equently  applied  to  all  the  classes  of  villeins  os  ageneric 
term,  and  sometimes  to  particular  classes  only,  usually  dis- 
tinguished by  other  names.  The  names  would  vary  in 
particular  districts,  and  the'  enumerators  would  not  all 
observe  the  same  classification.  Tlie  probability  of  this 
circumstance  it  confirmed  by  similar  variations  in  Domes- 
day,  and  by  the  experience  of  modern  statistical  inquiries. 

Hie  two  classes  first  luentioiied,  viz.  Uie  villeins  iu  gross 
syid  vilkihs  n-gonlant.  were  the  must  numerous,  and  may 
he  s.iid  indeed  lo  iudud*-  the  otheia,  which,  though  differ- 
ing stjDulimcs  m luine  oniv,  and  sometimes  in  minor  pai- 
ticuiniN  ift*  Hcivitv  atid  coiuliiioii,  were  hut  varieties  of  ll>e 
fqivilf  class,  jxiitaking  more  or  less  either  of  the  domestic 
or  of  the  prinlial  clmrsr  Ut.  The  relative  numbers  of  the 
ditfcjvtjt  ciassvs  JV.T  di».tiHL'tiit.hed  in  Domesday  may  he 
fairly  from  Uu*  cuonly  of  Sussex,  in  which  there 

were,  aboiit  the  year  lubo,  G80G  villani  in  grow  and 
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ropirdant,  but  not  separated),  2510  bordarii,  738  cottarii, 
and  dl5  servi. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  legal  conditions  of  ll»c 
state  of  villenagf  : — 

Persons  were  villcina  either  by  prescription,  their  onces* 
tors  having  been  in  that  condition  time  out  of  mind,  or  by 
acknowledgment  ami  confession  in  a court  of  record.  Tlie 
former  were  the  original  villeins  regardant,  >vho  had  always 
belonged  to  a manor.  If  they  were  transferred  by  deed 
from  one  to  another,  they  beeainc  villeins  in  gross,  a.s  did 
all  who  confessed  themselves  villeins  in  a court  of  record. 

If  a villein  married  a free  woman,  the  children  were 
villeins;  but  if  a female  villein  or  iiiefe  married  a free 
man,  the  children  were  free.  A bastanl  could  only  l>ccome 
a villein,  by  confession  in  a court  of  record,  for  having 
in  law  no  father,  or,  as  it  was  phra.sed,  being  nttUius JUin* : 
he  could  not  of  course  in;  claimed  as  a villein  by  descent. 

If  a villein  purchased  land, the  loid  might  enter  upon  it; 
if  he  po.'sessed  goods,  the  lord  might  seize  a part  in  the 
name  of  the  whole,  and  immediately  became  the  legal 
owner  of  them.  A villein  was  able  to  sue  any  pci’son 
except  Ins  lonl,  and  even  against  him  he  might  have  an 
appeal  of  his  ancestor's  death.  A niefe  might  also  have  an 
appeal  of  rai>e.  Although  the  law  did  nut  allow  a lord  to 
maim  his  villein,  the  latter  could  not  have  an  appeal  of 
mayhem,  because  the  lord  couUI  immediately  retake  the 
damages ; but  he  might  have  had  an  indictment.  (Little- 
ton, I:i2-21W.) 

As  society  advanced,  the  state  of  slavery  became  less 
adapted  to  tlie  interests  of  proprietors,  and  tlie  villeins  were 
becoming  a more  important  efoss.  Frccpient  manumissions 
Here  the  consequence.  These  were  generally  performed 
by  deed,  but  frequently  by  will,  and  there  were  also  many 
acts  of  the  lord  which  were  con«dered  a.s  implied  manu- 
missions. and  entitled  his  villeins  to  freedom.  By  these 
means  the  social  condition  of  villcnage  became  less  and 
less  general,  and  at  length  disappeared  altogether.  In 
England  a few  instances  of  predial  servitude  existed  so  late 
as  (lie  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  perhaps  at  a still  later  period. 

< Harrington,  On  the  Statutes^  274  ; Ilallam’s  Midtlk  Ages, 
vol.  i.,  p.  223.)  In  some  parts  of  France  it  existed  down 
to  the  time  of  the  Kevolution.  In  Russia  predial  servitude 
in  still  univenial  and  unmodified ; in  Poland  it  was  unmiti- 
gated until  1731,  and  though  defined  by  law  in  1807,  still  ; 
exists  in  an  improved  form.  In  Hungary  it  prevailed  in  a ; 
most  oft'erisive  shape  until  1K3C,  w hen  the  nobles  renounced  ' 
some  of  their  privileges  and  extended  the  civil  rights  of 
the  peasantr}’.  [Vili.ena«k.] 

(liracton;  Littleton;  Coke's  First  Inst. ; Reeves, 
o/  Hngli»h  /jtte:  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  &c.) 

VILLENAGE  wasabasc  tenure  of  land,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  William  Blackstonc,  was  ‘ neither  strictly  feudal, 
Norman,  or  Saxon  ; but  mixed  and  compounded  of  them 
all ; and  which  also,  on  account  of  the  heriots  that  usually 
attend  it,  may  seem  to  have  somewhat  Danish  in  its  com- 
pojMtion.’  Originally  this  tenure  was  founded  on  the  servile 
state  of  Ihe  occupiers  of  the  soil  [Vili.kin],  who  were  al- 
lowed to  hold  portions  of  land  at  the  v»ill  of  their  lord,  on 
condition  of  performing  base  and  menial  services.  Where 
the  service  was  base  in  its  nature,  and  uncertain  as  to  time 
and  quantity,  the  tenure  was  called  pure  villenage;  but 
where  the  service,  though  base,  wa.n  certain  and  defined, 
it  was  termed  privileged  villenage,  and  sometimes  villcin- 
soc.agi*. 

So  long  as  the  ‘service*  were  properly  jwrformed,  the 
lord  had  no  interest  in  disturi>ing  tne  occupation  of  his 
villeins;  and  thus  it  frequently  happened  that  land.s  held 
in  villenage  descended,  m uninterrupted  succession,  from 
father  to  son  ; until,  at  length,  the  occupiers  became  en- 
titled bv  prescription  or  custom  to  hold  their  lands  against  the 
lord  so  long  a.s  tnev  iH*rfonned  the  required  services.  And 
although  the  villeins  themselves  acquired  freedom,  or  their 
lands  came  into  the  posse.Hsiun  of  freemen,  the  villein  scr- 
victH  were  still  the  condition  of  the  tenure,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  manor.  Tlie  customs  of  the  several 
manors  were  either  proved  by  the  rolls  of  the  Courts 
Baron  or  t>y  constant  immemorial  usage ; and  as  the  tenants 
thus  depended  for  their  titles  upon  entries  in  those  rolls  or 
copies  authenticated  by  the  steward,  thev  bee.ome  gradually 
known  a-s  tenants  by  copy  of  court  rofl,  and  their  tenure 
a.s  a copyhold.  While  the  tenure  of  the  land  had  thus 
been  growing  more  secure,  the  character  of  the  services 
bad  become  defined,  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  a 


pure  villenage  was  no  longer  known.  The  gradual  im- 
provements of  the  tenure,  whether  caused  by  encroach- 
ments of  the  tenants,  by  the  liberality  of  the  fords,  or  by 
bargains  between  them,  did  not  alter  the  form  of  title.  The 
cupvhoid  lands  were  still  supposed  to  be  hold  at  the  will 
of  the  lord,  and  the  tenant  could  nut  aliene  Ihem  by  deed, 
but  was  obliged  to  surrender  them  to  the  lord,  in  court,  to 
the  use  of  him  w ho  was  to  have  the  estate. 

At  the  Conquest  there  were  freemen  holding  their  lands 
by  free  services,  or  by  free  customs,  who  were  then  ejected, 
but  who  were  le-admiltcd  on  cuusenting  to  hold  in  ville- 
nage and  to  perform  base  services,  but  such  as  were  certain 
and  expresiM.‘d  bv  name.  Such  tenants  hold  by  copy  of 
court  roll ; but  these  admittances  are  not,  a.s  in  ordinary 
copvbohls,  to  hold  at  the  w ill  of  the  lord,  but  to  hold  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  manor ; from  whence  they 
have  been  called  free  copyholders  or  custoraaiy  free- 
holders. 

The  act  12  Cliarles  IL,  c.  24  (for  taking  away  tenures 
in  capite,  and  by  knights'  sorviccX  expressly  provided 
(sec.  7)  that  it  should  ‘ not  alter  or  change  any  tenure 
hy  copy  of  court  roll,  or  any  services  incident  thereto.’ 
Tlie  tenure  has  therefore  cimtiimed  until  the  present 
day.  subject  to  rents,  fines,  and  heriots,  payable  to 
lores  of  manors,  varying  with  the  customs  of  each  manor. 
The  chief  disadvantage  of  a copyhold  tenure  is  the 
uncertainty  of  many  of  the  fines  and  other  demands 
umn  the  tenant,  for  the  removal  of  which  the  act  4^5 
Victoria,  c.  was  passed.  By  this  act  the  Tithe  Com- 
missioners were  empowered  to  commute  all  fines  and  other 
cuhlomaiy  payments  into  rent-clinrges,  assessed  according 
to  the  price  of  com,  in  the  same  manner  os  tithe  rent- 
charges  [TmiEs],  and  into  small  fixed  fines  not  exceeding 
5jr.  upon  death  or  alienation.  Provision  was  also  made  for 
the  complete  enfranchisetncnt  of  copyhold  lands  on  paying 
the  estimated  value  of  the  customary  rents,  fines,  and 
heriots.  As  yet  very  little  has  been  effect^  under  the 
powers  of  the  act. 

(Bracton;  Littleton:  Coike^  First  Inst.;  Wright's /.urn 
o/  Tenures  : Gilbert’sZ/ifCf/  Tenures,  by  \Vatkins ; Reeves, 
Ilisl.  of  Euglith  Law ; Blackstone’s  Commentaries.) 

VILLENKUVE.  From  the  birth  of  Uom«’^  de  V'illc- 
ncuve,  grand-sencchal  of  Provence  in  1I7U,  to  the  death 
of  Vice-Admiral  Villeneuve  in  1800,  there  has  almost 
always  been  some  one  of  this  ivauie  to  lend  it  distinction 
in  France. 

Romkr  Die  V11.1.KNKUVK  (bom  U70,died  soon  after  1 2."K)) 
deserves  to  be  rcmemljcrcd  in  the  history  of  France  as  one 
of  the  earliest  statesmen  who  appears  to  have  compre- 
hended the  importance  of  uniting  all  the  Gallic  provinces 
into  one  nation.  The  history  of  his  early  life  is  obscure 
and  distorted  by  fables.  Created  constable  of  Provence 
by  Bcrengcr  before  1238,  he  besieged  and  took  Nice,  which 
had  revolted  against  the  count.  Villeneuve  frequently' 
made  that  city  his  place  of  abode  during  his  subsequent 
career,  and  conciliated  its  citizens  by  his  wise  and  humane 
government.  He  fought  bravely  against  the  Pisans  and 
Genoese,  patronised  the  Troubadours  in  general,  and 
punished  some  in  p.^rticular  who  sinned  against  morality 
in  their  writings.  On  the  12th  of  July',  1238,  Berenger 
nominated  him  in  his  will  regent  of  Provence,  and 
guardian  of  Beatrice,  his  fourth  and  unmarried  daughter. 
On  the  death  of  Bcrengcr,  in  1245,  Villeneuve  assemblctl 
the  nobility  of  Provence,  and  persuaded  them  to  swear 
fealty  to  Beatrice.  He  next  married  his  ward  <0  Charles 
of  Anjou,  brother  of  St.  Louis,  who  had,  many  yeans  before 
in  a great  measure  through  the  inslrumcntafity  of  Vtlle- 
neuve,  been  married  to  Marguerite,  her  elder  sister.  The 
regent  procured  the  insertion  of  a clause  in  the  marriage 
contract  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  in  virtue  of  which  the  terri- 
tories of  Provence,  if  Beatrice  died  without  male  issue, 
were  to  descend  to  Ihe  offspring  of  her  sister  Marguerite 
by  St.  Louis.  Tlic  object  of  this  arrangement  was  realised 
two  centuries  later  by  Palamede  de  Forbiu.  After  thia 
marriage  Villeneuve  appears  to  have  withdrawn  himself 
from  public  life.  His  name  only  appears  again  in  the 
rage  of  history  in  the  mention  of  lus  will,  by  which  he 
disposed  of  an  enormous  fortune  for  that  age. 

Euorf,  or  He».io>,  Dk  Viti.KMtfva  (bom  in  1270; 
died  in  UfiC'.  of  the  some  family  as  the  preceding, 
entered  in  eaily  life  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 
ami,  in  1319,  oh  the  abdication  of  Fonlqucs  de  Viltaret, 
grand-master  of  Rhodes,  was  elected  his  successor.  Before 
Vol.  XX\'],— 2 X 
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repntrini;'  to  his  seat  of  ^vcrnraent,  the  new  emnd-master 
visited  s«*veral  courts  to  collect  contributions  for  hi*  Order, 
which  at  that  time  deeply  involved  in  debt.  I'he  division 
of  the  order  into  lanpies  has  been  attributed  to  him.  and 
is  said  to  have  been  proposed  at  a chapter  which  he  held 
at  Montpellier  soon  aOer  his  election.  HU  visits  to  the 
courts  above  noticed,  and  a severe  attack  of  illness  pre- 
vented his  reachinc  Rhodes  before  I33(i : the  remaining 
ten  years  of  his  life  were  exclusively  devoted  to  the  dU- 
charife  of  his  official  duties.  In  KH-t  he  in  person  besieged 
and  took  Smyrna.  It  U of  the  period  of  his  crand*mastcr- 
ship  that  the  legend  of  the  Dragon  and  tfte  Knight  of 
Rhodes  is  told. 

KosAUNBnaVii.LRXErvK'bom  1203,  died  132i)\  sister  of 
the  grand-ma.ster  of  Rhodes,  was  famous  for  her  piety,  her 
charity,  and  her  ascetic  exercises  of  devotion.  In  1310  she 
was  elected  heail  of  the.  order  of  Chartreux.  She  wa.s 
canonised  after  her  death ; and  some  legendary  writers 
have  attributed  in  a great  measure  to  her  intercesiioTi  the 
suppression  of  the  hereby  of  the  .A.lbigeoU. 

Louis  DKVn.i.EyErrR*  premier  marquis  de  France,  distin- 
guished by  the  title  ‘Riche  d'llunncur,'  belongc>d  to  the 
same  family.  He  was  l>om  about  Mol.  and  died  in  l.*ilC. 
Charles  VIII.,  whose  chamberlain  he  wa.<,  intnistiKl  A'ille- 
neuvewith  the  command  of  the  army  destined  for  the  con- 
quest of  Naplc.s.  When  LmuH  XII.  mounted  the  throne, 
he  sent  Villeneiive  a.s  hU  amlmssador  to  the  papal  court. 
At  liome  the  Proven^l  ambaswidor  received  cxfraoitlinary 
honours ; the  Romans  were  charmed  with  his  manly  and 
persua.sive  eloquence : and  las  popularity  was  the  ooea- 
sion  of  his  being  again  employed  on  a mission  to  that 
court  at  the  perilous  crisis  of  1500.  Villetieuve  was  the 
intimate  and  esteemed  friend  of  Ilayard  and  Gaston  dc 
Fnix.  In  1505  LouU  XII.  erectiHl  the  harony  of  Tran?, 
hereditary  in  the  family  of  Villenenve,  into  a marmiisate, 
the  first  in-stancc  of  that  title  being  conferred  in  France. 
*^e  only  son  of  Louis  de  Villcneuve  fell  at  the  king’s  side 
in  the  battle  of  Marignan,  and  the  father,  already  on- 
feeblctl  by  wounds  and  years,  died  not  long  afler  of  grief, 
in  the  month  of  July,  1516. 

CHRivTOpHEDKVii,tRNKinrK  (born  ,10th  June,  1541 ; died 
20ih  July,  16151  was  also  a member  of  thU  illubtrimis  fa- 
mily. lie  was  in  his  youth  page  to  Francois  dc  Lonnine. 
due  de  Guise.  He  cnlerwl  tnc  service  of  Claude  of  Savoy, 
and  earned  a high  reputation  for  bravery  in  that  jirince’s 
campaigns  against  the  Huguenots,  On  the  dt'ath  of  the 
duke  of  Savoy.  Villenenve  remained  attached  to  the  Comte 
de  Carres,  his  lieutenant  and  successor  in  the  government 
of  Provence,  DeCarces  intrusted  to  Villeneiive  the  delicate 
mission  of  moving  the  king  to  conntennand  the  orders  for 
the  nia.s5arre  of  St.  Hartholomcw.  The  envoy  reacherl  Paris 
on  the  same  day  tl\at  a messenger  was  dispatched  from  that 
city  by  the  king,  with  fresh  orders  forthc  massacre.  His  re- 
puWntatioiiii  were  however  successful  in  partially  shaking 
the  resolution  of  the  king,  who  sent  fur  him  in  the  course 
of  tile  night,  and  ehargi,*d  him  with  a nie«»i^e  to  De  t-nrees 
countermanding  his  previous  onlers  in  so  tar  as  Provence 
was  concenied.  ViAeneuve  staricil  immediately,  passed 
the  mes.*‘enger  of  death  on  his  way,  and  reached  Aix  in 
time  to  save  Provence  from  the  massacre.  Tlic  suliju-quent 
career  of  Villeneuve  was  as  honourable  as  this  its  com- 
mencement. He  served  with  distinction  Henri  III.,  Henri 
IV..  and  I>ouis  XIII, 

There  have  been  several  authors  of  the  name  of  Ville- 
neuve. Huon  db  V1LI.BNBUVK,  an  anlienl  French  poet  of 
some  reputation,  was  a contemporary  of  I^hilippe  Auguste. 
He  w as  one  of  the  earliest  versifiers  of  the  legends  of  the 
Twelve  Peers.  His  principal  work  is  ‘ 1/C  Quatn*  Fils 
d’Aymon,’  next  to  which  perhaps  ranks  his  ‘ Doolin  de 
Mayeiicc,’  of  which  a proae  translation  into  more  modem 
r>ench  was  published  at  Paris  in  1.501,  with  the  title 
• Fleur  des  Kalaillni.'  dk  Vili.bnruvb,  a good 

soldier,  who  served  diaries  VIII.  in  his  Nea]ioIitan  cam- 
TOigns,  published  in  l4fJ7  * Memoires  stir  la  (’onquAte  de 
Naples.’  It  is  the  only  narrative  by  an  eye-witnes.s  of  the 
adventures  of  the  French  army  and  partisans  fn>m  the 
dtqiarturc  of  Charles  till  their  final  expulsion.  G-vuribi-l* 
Scs.ANNB  Uarrot.  dame  de  Villeneuve  ^^born  about  1005; 
died  in  1755),  waa  a friend  of  Crebillon.  and  published 
many  tales  nml  romances.  Only  one  has  retained  hold  of 
the  popular  mind,  and  that  in  the  form  of  an  nbridginenl : 
it  U the  ftininvts  ‘lle.Tuty  and  ttie  Heast.’ 

The  reputation  of  the  name  oi‘  Villeneuve  was  well  sus- 


tained during  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution  by  Piekrk 
Charles  Jean  llAinivTK  Silvestrk  dk  Villeneuve,  vice- 
atlmiral.  He  was  born  at  Valensules  in  Provence,  on  the  31*1 
of  December,  170.1.  He  entered  the  navy  in  his  fifleenth 
rear,  and  obtained  the  command  of  a vefisel  in  1793.  I:i 
17U6  he  w'as  promoted  to  be  commodore  (capilainc  dc  di- 
vision', and  a few  months  Inter  to  be  rcar-adrniral  (contro- 
amiral;.  He  w.ns  appointed  to  command  a division  of  the 
fleet  destined  for  the  invasion  of  Ireland;  but  contrary 
winds  detained  him  in  the  Mediferrancan,  and  rendered 
the  expedition  abortive.  At  Aboukir  Villeneuve  com- 
manded theGiullauinc  Tell,  and  oanied  off  his  own  vessel, 
with  two  other  ships  and  two  frigates.  In  safety  after  the 
defeat.  In  1>W  he  was  placed  in  command  of  a «juadron, 
the  main  object  of  whien  was  to  withdraw  the  British  flccd 
from  the  chores  of  Kurope.  With  this  view  he  saileil  for 
the  Antilles,  where  he  did  some  mi-ichief  among  the  Eng- 
lish tnulers,  and  attacked  the  Diamond,  As  soon  as  Ville- 
neuve heard  of  the  arrival  of  the  English  fleet  at  Barbix- 
does.  his  mission  being  accomplished,  he  reimbarked  his 
troops,  and  set  sail  for  Kuroj>o.  On  the  22nd  of  July, 
1W10,  he  encountered,  off  Cajie  FinisteiTO,  the  Engli.sh 
fleet  under  Sir  RolHut  Calder.  An  engagement  took 
place,  which  continiieil  till  nightfall.  Next  morning,  neither 
tin*  Freneh  nor  the  Engli*h  admiral  sought  to  renew  the 
notion,  and  for  failing  to  do  so  both  wore  reprimanded  by 
their  respective  governments.  Thi^  reprimand  so  chafed 
the  spirit  of  Villeneuve,  that,  when  he  again  put  to  sea, 
an  instniction  to  his  captains,  issued  on  the  2tlth  October, 
m>5.  contained  the  reniarkahle  cxjircMion— ‘ Every  caji- 
tain  who  is  not  in  action  (d,ans  le  feu)  is  not  at  his  pi>>t ; 
and  a Mgnnl  of  recall  will  be  a brand  of  dishonoiu*  to  nim.’ 
In  the  battle  of  Tiafalgar,  Villeneuve  was  taken  prisoner 
after  displaying  throughout  the  fight  the  most  i>erfect 
sclf-piKsf»sion  and  high  conrago.  He  was  carric<l  to  Eng- 
land. nml  detained  there  till  the  month  of  April,  IWK*. 
On  his  arrival  at  Rennes,  he  wrote  to  the  niiiiister  of  ma- 
rine that  he  was  in  France,  and  waiting  the  oniers  of  the 
ompi-ror  in  that  town.  ITiis  was  on  the  17th  of  April. 
Four  days  elapsed,  and  he  had  received  no  answer. 
Mindful  of  the  rebuke  he  had  received  on  a former  ocea- 
-«-ion,  this  delay  ntqicars  to  have  imscttlcd  the  mind  of 
Villeneuve.  ()n  I ne  22nd  of  April  he  was  found  dead  in 
his  apartment  by  wounds  inflicted  by  his  own  hand. 

< liinaraphie  Vnivcnril^.) 

VILLENEUVE  D'AGEN.  [I^t  G.aronne.] 
VILLENEUVE-LES-AVIGN^IN.  fClARn.] 
VILLENEUVESUU-yoNNR.  [Yonne.J 
Vll.LERS,  G.  [Buckingham,  Dt;KKs  op.l 
VILLERS.  CHARLES  FUANCjOIS  DOMINIQUE  DE, 
had.  next  to  Mailame  de  Stacl-IIolstv.in.  the  cliief  share  in 
making  German  lileraturc  known  to  the  French  at  a perinJ 
when  the  French,  clinging  to  old  prejvidices  and  intoxi- 
cated by  recent  victories,  treated  Germany  with  neglect 
and  contempt.  He  was  bom  on  the  -4th  of  November, 
either  of  1764  or  17<7,  at  Belt-hen,  a small  town  in  that 
part  of  Lorraine  which  is  inhabited  by  Germans.  Ili» 
father  wa.s  chief  receiver  of  the  taxes,  and  a royal  coun- 
sellor; by  his  mother's  side,  a baronc-,s  de  l,Bunagiiet,  ho 
i.s  saUi  to  have  been  allied  to  the  family  Du  Lj^h,  which  is 
descended  from  the  brothers  of  Jeanne  d'Arc,  the  maid  of 
Orleans.  He  received  a militarj-  education  at  Metx,  and 
Rs  early  a-s  17R2  was  npjiointed  lieuten.ant  in  the  ortilleiy. 
Hi.s  first  literarj’  essay  was  on  magnetism,  which  wa.s  thin 
the  favourite  science  of  the  tlju*.  He  lived  alternately  at 
Strasburg  and  Metz,  and  he  filled  up  his  leisure  hours 
with  stu^'ing  history,  antient  nml  modem  literature,  as 
well  as  Greek  and  llebrcw,  which  he  hail  hitherto  neg- 
lected. Excited,  though  not  misled,  by  the  Revolution, 
he  wrote  a witty  political  satire  in  verse,  entitled  ‘Lcs 
D^putfts  aux  Etats  Gi^nfraux;’  and  in  1791  he  pubU-shetl 
liiH  celebrated  work  'De  la  Lilierl^.’  In  this  work,  which 
wont  through  three  editions  in  the  course  of  one  year,  he 
laid  down  political  principle.^  which  were  veiy  dangerous 
not  only  for  those  who  published  them,  but  even  for  those 
who  received  them.  At  a period  when  the  bloody  tyranny 
of  the  people  began  to  be  established  in  France,  lie  IiolI 
the  courage  to  place  on  the  title  of  a work  on  liberty  the 
motto,  ‘ Aliud  est,  aliud  dicitur and  in  the  face  of  the 
most  fanatical  democrats  he  said  ‘that  it  was  dangerous  to 
preach  liberty  to  the  people,  because  they  always  con- 
founded liberty  with  the  desire  of  indulging  their’ will  in 
evef)1iiing and  * that  the  people  in  insurrccUon  were 
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the  wontt  1}  lantn  ot'  all.’  No  sooner  had  the  Jacobins  esfa- 
bli&hcil  their  power,  than  they  pursued  Villcrs,  who,  niter 
many  noriloiui  adventures,  escaped  to  Germany,  and  settled 
at  Holznunden  on  tlie  We»er.  Though  acquainteil  with 
the  German  language,  he  had  the  most  uutavourable  opi- 
nion of  German  literature,  because  he  had  never  read  any 
good  book  in  Die  langu^e,  and  he  had  all  the  prejudices 
against  the  Germans  which  were  then  prevalent  m France. 
At  Holzminden  however  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Dr. 
Braiidls,  known  by  his  excellent  works  on  medicine  and 

Iihilosophy,  who  became  lUlerwards  hrst  physician  to  the 
:ing  of  Denmark.  Hi&  intercoutse  with  tliis  learned  me- 
dico man,  and  his  friendship  with  Kastner,  Spittlcr,  Hee- 
ren.  and  Scdildzcr  at  Giittingeii,  where  Ive  stayed  from  17W  to 
179G,  led  Villers  not  only  to  abandon  his  prejudices  against 
the  Germans,  but  to  become  the  most  active  ami  geuerous 
defender  of  this  nation  against  his  own  countiy'raen,  the 
Fi-endi.  His  friendship  with  the  learned  daughter  of 
SchirizcT,  Mn*.  Dorothea  von  Rodde,  upon  whom  the  Uni- 
veoiity  of  Giittingen  had  conferred  the  title  of  Doctor  in 
Philosophy,  exercised  still  greater  influence  over  him.  In 
17‘J7  he  follow'ed  Mrs.  Dr.  von  Roddo  ami  her  husband,  to 
Liii>euk.  from  this  time  he  lived  alteniately  at  Ixibeck  and 
Eutin,  then  the  resideoce  of  Vo«»,  Count  Stollberg,  .lacobi, 
and  other  distinguished  scholars,  poets,  and  pltiiosophers. 
His  chief  object  was  to  mediate  uetweon  the  FrencJi  and 
Germans,  by  eradicating  tl>eir  national  prejudices,  and  by 
translating  several  of  the  best  German  works  into  French, 
among  wliicli  was  Heeren's  ‘ Essay  on  the  Influence  of  the 
Rcimanis  |K*r8ua<led  him  to  write  lor  the  ‘ Spec- 
tatcur  du  Nord,*  one  of  the  best  iiewiipapcrs  of  the  time, 
which  was  published  at  Hamburg,  and  which  in  the  course 
of  one  year  received  sixty  loading  articles  from  Viller*. 
Ihinover  having  been  ixjcunied  by  the  French  in  1803,  he 
addressed  a loiter  to  the  French  officers,  urging  them  to 
spare  and  to  respect  the  people.  In  1H04  he  published  his 
‘ Kssai  sur  l Esprit  et  l lnnuence  do  la  R^omiation  de 
Luther,'  a masterpiece,  which  was  crowned  by  the  Inatitut 
do  Franco,  and  wiuch  was  translated  into  English  (by  B. 
Lambert,  lAUidun,  German  (thrice),  Dutch,  and 

Swerush.  In  1806  Liibeck  was  taken  by  storm  by  Uie 
French,  who  would  have  destroyed  the  whole  town  and 
massacred  its  inhabitants,  but  for  the  courage  and  activity 
of  Villers,  who  ex{K>scd  the  revolting  brutality  and  immo- 
rality of  the  French  troops  in  his  ‘ Lettre  d Nl**-  la  Com- 
tessc*  Fanny  de  Beauharnois  sur  Liibeck.'  This  pamphlet 
caused  him  much  persecution,  especially  from  Davoust,  in 
iKll.  Although  he  attacktMl  the  policy  of  Napoleon  on 
sevemi  occasions,  and  espectally  by  his  articles  against  the 
Continental  Sy'stem.  J6romc  Bonaparte,  king  of  West- 
phalia, appointed  him,  in  1811,  professor  of  philosophy 
(for  the  brandies  of  literature  anti  history)  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  (iutlingep.  Jerome  having  ordereti  the  abolition  of 
this  university.  Villers,  at  the  request  of  Hcync,  Heercn, 
nod  Joiin  vou  Mitller.  represented  to  the  king  the  conse- 
quences of  this  measure,  and  the  king  countermanded  his 
order.  Villers  was  esteemed  and  cherished  both  by  French- 
men and  Germans,  and  the  Germans  looked  on  him  as  their 
tmsty  friend  and  protector.  He  liad  neverthelew  many 
oiiemios,  especially  among  those  w ho  could  or  would  not 
iay  aside  their  prejudices  ; and  the  frequent  attadcs  which 
were  made  upon  lus  character  gradually  ruined  his  health. 
After  the  House  of  Brunswick  had  been  restored  to  tlie 
IKMscssion  ot'  Hanover  in  1813,  Villers  was  dismissed  from 
his  past : he  received  a pension  of  3000  francs,  but  he  was 
imlered  to  return  to  France.  As  he  liad  committed  no 
crime,  ho  protested  against  this  order,  and  it  was  disco- 
vered that  fie  had  been  calumniated  to  the  Prince  Regent, 
aJlei  wanU  Gt'orge  IV„  who,  at  the  request  of  Count  Mun- 
ster. augmented  the  pension  of  Villers  to  ^100  francs,  and 
allowed  him  to  live  in  Hanover;  but  he  was  not  permitted 
1o  continue  his  leilures.  He  had  just  been  invited  to  the 
University  of  Heidelberg,  when  he  died  of  consumption, 
on  the  26th  of  February’,  1815,  with  the  reputation  of  hav- 
ing l>cen  one  of  the  most  enlightened  and  best  men  of  his 
time,  who  had  sacrificed  himself  for  the  good  of  others. 
Villers  also  wrote — ‘ Philosophic  de  Kant,  ou  Principes 
Fondamentaux  de  la  Hiilosophie  Transcendentale  ;*  ‘ I..€ttro 
j\  George  Cuvier  sur  une  Nouvelle  Thferie  du  Cerveau 
par  Gall ‘ Rapport  sur  I'Etat  de  la  Littf'rature  Ancienne 
et  de  I'Histoire  en  Allemagne;’  ‘ Pricis  Historique  de  la 

* AnoUiir  tnotlation,  «ilh  a pivfKf  noil  notes  by  JiIKm  Mill,  i' 

sow  extiiMdiDgl}’  •earcv. 


Vie  de  Martin  Luther,  traduit  du  I^in  de  Melnnchthou, 
avec  dc8  Notes,’  See,  He  had  be^n  the  Life  of  Luther, 
but  death  prevented  him  from  finishing  it.  The  authori- 
ties cited  below  contain  a list  of  his  works. 

{litograjihte  I'niverselU ; Zettgenosten^  vol.  ii.  (1818), 
pp.  55-78.1 

y 1 LLUiSON,  J EAN  BAPTISTE  GASPARD  D'ANSSE 
DE,  one  of  the  most  eminent  Greek  scholars  of  modem 
times,  was  bom  at  Corbeil-sur-Seine  on  the  5lh  of  March, 
1750.  Among  the  scholars  to  whose  instruction  he  was 
princip^ly  indebted  we  may  mention  Le  Beau  and  Cap- 
peronnicr,  but  Viiloison  soon  surpassed  all  his  fellow-stu- 
uents,  and  his  teachers  also,  and  pursued  his  studies  of  the 
autltors  of  aotient  Greece  with  such  perseverance,  that  at 
the  ago  of  fUteon  he  had  read  nearly  all  the  Greek  authors. 
He  soon  also  gave  evidence  that  his  extensive  reading  was 
nut  superficial,  for  be  was  scarcely  twenty-two  years  old 
when  W pubhidied  from  a MS.  at  St.  Germain  the  first 
edition  ot  Ajiollonius’s  Lexicon  on  the  * Iliad  ’ and 
j * (^lyssey,'  together  witli  tlie  fragments  of  Pliiiemon  tParis, 

' 1//3,  2 vols.  foL,  reprinted  at  Leipzig  in  the  same  year  in 
2 vols.  4to.),  with  very  valuable  and  Teamed  Prolegomena 
uid  notes.  Before  the  edition  was  printed,  he  submitted 
it  to  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  which  elected  him  a 
member,  although  he  had  not  yet  attained  the  age  at 
which  this  honour  could  be  conferred  upon  him  according 
to  their  rules.  He  was  now  looked  upon  not  only  in 
France,  but  in  Europe  also,  rs  a prodigy  of  learning,  and 
he  formed  extensive  literary  connections  with  scholars 
of  various  parts  of  Europe.  But  he  did  not  allow  himself 
to  be  dazzled  by  the  fame  thus  early  acquired,  nor  to  sink 
into  inactivity  ; he  pursued  his  studies  with  the  same  ardour 
as  before  ; and  in  1778  he  published  a new  edition  of  the 

Eastoral  poem  of  Longuswith  a very*  learned  commentary. 

[is  ambition  however  was  rather  to  publish  such  antient 
works  as  had  not  yet  appeared,  than  to  prepare  editions  of 
those  authors  whicli  were  already  in  i>nnt.  Tlie  govern- 
ment being  infonned  of  this  desire  of  Viiloison,  he  was 
sent  in  1778,  at  the  cx^nse  of  the  state,  to  Venice,  to 
search  the  library  of  St  Mark.  Here  he  formed  an  inti- 
mate friendship  with  tlie  Abb6  Morelh,  with  whose  assist- 
ance he  discovered  numerous  i-faetorical  and  granunaticol 
works  and  fragments  of  works  of  that  kind  which  had  not 
yet  been  printed.  These,  together  with  some  other  similar 
works  which  he  had  before  tiiscovered  at  Paris,  were  pub- 
lislied  under  the  title  * Anecdota  Graeca  e Regia  Parisiensi 
et  e VeiietaS.  Marci  Bibliotheca deprompta,’  Venice,  1781, 
2 vois.  4to.  Valuable  os  these  anecdota  are,  their  pub- 
lie.'ition  wai  too  hurried,  and  it  was  aflerwords  discovered 
that  Viiloison  had  published  some  things  as  new.  which 
had  appeared  in  print  long  before  his  tine.  Another 
more  important  discovery  which  be  made  in  the  library  of 
St.  Mark,  was  a MS.  of  Tlomer’s  Iliad,  wliich  probably  be- 
longed to  the  tenth  century,  and  contained  very  antient 
scholia  (now  known  under  the  name  of  the  Scholia  Veneta), 
luid  marginal  notes  wtiich  pointed  out  such  verses  as  were 
supposititious,  corrupt,  or  transposed.  This  valuable  treasure, 
together  with  very  learned  prolegomena  by  Viiloison,  ap- 

fieared  at  Venice,  1788.  ful.  It  was  perhaps  appreciate 
>v  no  (Hie  so  well  as  by  F.  A.  Wolf,  whose  theory  of  the 
Hoinerio  poems  is  bas>^  in  a gn»t  measure  upon  the  in- 
formation derived  from  thLs  discovery.  Several  yean 
before  the  printing  of  this  work  was  completed  he  was  in- 
vite<l  by  Amalie,  Duchess  of  Saxe-'Weimar,  and  her  son 
Carl  August,  to  pay  them  a viat  in  Germany.  Viiloison 
accordingly  left  Venice  and  went  to  Weimar,  where  he 


spent  about  a year  in  searching  the  library  of  that  capital. 
The  results  of  liis  learned  inquiries  were  published  in  hia 
‘ Epistolffi  Vimsricnscs,  in  quibusmulta  Gmeconim  Scrip- 
tomm  ioca  emendantur  ope  librorum  Dncalis  Ribliothccae,* 
Ziirich,  1783.  4to.  1‘he  year  after  he  edited  at  Strasburg 
a <^ek  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  he  had 
discovered  at  Venice,  and  had  been  made  by  a Jew  in  the 
ninth  century  of  our  mra.  In  1785  he  accompanied  the 
Fnmeh  ambassailorat  Uie  court  of  Constantinople,  Count 
C^oiseul  Gouffier,  to  Constantinople,  and  travelled  about 
for  three  years  in  tlie  islands  of  tlie  Arcliipclago  and  the 
continent  of  Greece.  His  hopes  of  finding  MS.S.  of  antient 
authors  not  yet  published  were  disapjiointtxl.  but  he  made 
himself  perfect  master  of  the  modem  Greek  languagj-,  and 
colleclen  a vast  quantity  of  material-^  partly  willi  a\ipw  to 
make  k new  and  improved  edition  of  I'oimiclorfs  travels, 
md  partly  to  write  a complete  description  of  antient  and 
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mo<lem  Greoce.  But  Ihc  unhappy  condition  in  which  he 
fouml  his  country  on  hi-*  return  jircvcntcd  the  realization 
ofthese*  plans.  Villoison  witlulrew  to  Orleans,  and  bcijan 
to  read  Inrough  all  the  antient  nuthow  in  order  to  collect 
materials  for  hia  ereat  work  on  Greece.  Alter  the  storms 
of  the  Revolution  had  juissed  away,  he  returned  with  his 
literary  treasures  to  Fans,  and  having:  lost  the  greater  part 
of  his  property,  he  bi-gan  a course  of  lectures  on  the  Greek 
language,  in  which  however  he  did  not  meet  with  much 
auccess.  He  was  nuule  a member  of  the  National  Institute 
of  France,  and  Najwicon  afterwards  ajjpointed  him  profes- 
sor of  antient  and  mwlem  Greek  in  the  College  de  iSance, 
but  he  had  scarcely  entered  upon  this  office  when  he  was 
si’ized  by  an  illn<*jw  which  terminated  in  his  death  on  the 
iSith  of  April,  isiKj.  1110  ‘Memoirs’  of  the  Academy  of 
Inscriptions  contain  several  valuable  pa]>erB  bv  Villoison. 
ITjc  materials  for  his  great  work  on  Greece,  in  lifleen  lai-ge 
quarto  volumes,  as  well  aa  his  remarks  on  Touniefort 
and  on  Montl'aucon’s  ‘ Falaeographia  Graeca,’  of  which  he 
likewise  intended  to  publisli  a new  edition,  arc  in  MS.  in 
the  royal  library  of  Paris. 

V illoison  was  a man  of  prodigious  learning : he  possessed 
an  extraordinary  memory,  and  a <|uick  and  penetrating 
mind;  but  his  thirst  for  linowledge  was  so  great,  that  he 
scarcely  allowed  himself  time  to  digest  tliat  which  he  had 
acquired,  and  all  the  defects  of  hU  works  arise  more  or  lev 
from  this  haste  and  want  of  reflection. 

(Dacier.  in  the  of  the  National  Juititnie  tf 

l''ranre;  Biograif^ie  Vnivereclle.') 

VII.NA.  [WiLNA.] 

VIMOUTIKKS.  [Or?«k.] 

ViNA'GO.  [CoLi.MUiD.«,  vol,  vii..  p,  3G7.") 

VINCA  (from  riwco,  to  bind),  a genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  natural  c^er  Apocynacec.  It  has  a O-clcft 
calyx,  with  linear  or  subulate  acute  segments;  a salver- 
sliapod  corolla,  with  the  tube  longer  tlum  the  calyx,  and 
the  throat  boarded,  the  segments  of  the  limb  flat,  oblique, 
truncate  at  the  apex  ; 5 stamens  inserted  in  the  throat  en- 
closwl  with  sliort  filaments,  each  of  the  anthers  ending  in 
a hair^' membrane  at  the  apex,  which  connives  over  the 
stigma ; the  stigma  is  boarded,  seated  on  n flat  orbicular 
disk,  winch  is  grooved  round  the  circumfeiencc  ; 2 glands 
alternating  with  the  ovaries;  2 follicle*,  few-sceded,  de- 
hiscing lengthwise;  the  seeds  cylindrical,  imked,  with 
flesliy  nllmmen.  Five  or  sir  species  of  this  genus  have 
been  described:  they  arc  creeping,  sufTmticose,  or  her- 
baceous plants,  with  smooth,  shining,  opposite  leaves,  with 
blue,  purple,  or  while  flowers,  seated  on  solitary,  axitlarv, 
alternate  |>eduDcles.  I'hey  are  all  natives  of  rhiro)H-,  m 
shady  places. 

V,  rmyor,  the  Greater  Periwinkle,  has  stems  rather  erect, 
ovato-acute,  ciliated  leaves;  teeth  of  the  calyx  linear, 
subulate,  ciliated,  and  usually  with  a smaller  tooth  on  each 
side  at  the  base ; the  segments  of  the  corolla  are  broad 
and  ovate.  It  is  a native  of  the  middle  and  southern  mrts 
of  Europe,  and  is  apparently  wild  in  many  parts  of  Great 
Britain,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  on  ori- 
ginal native  of  this  island.  Its  flowers  are  of  a flne  purple- 
blue  colour,  and  are  larger  than  those  of  any  other  si>ceies. 
'fhe  Engliali  name  periwinkle  teems  to  l>e  derived  from 
the  French  pervenene.  In  Chaucer’s  time  it  was  called 
‘ perwinke — 

• TVra  tpruv*  ih«  »iolH  si  d*w* 

Aud  finlt  )i«wuik4  rich  oTbrwe.* 

The  flowers  appear  early  in  spring,  and  continue  open  all 
the  summer.  It  U well  adapted  for  growing  on  the  ground 
of  slirubberies,  as  well  ns  on  the  banks  of  hcHlgcrows,  or  in 
any  sliady  place.  In  olden  times  great  virtues  were  attri- 
buted to  the  periwinkle,  amongst  other  things  Culpepjicr 
saj's  ‘the  leaves  of  the  periwinkle  eaten  by  man  and  wife 
together  do  cause  love  between  them.’  In  Italy  this  plant 
is  called  fiore  di  morte^  from  the  practice  of  making  gar- 
lands of  it  in  which  to  bury  dead  children.  It  w.os  at  one 
time  much  used  in  sorceries  and  incantations,  hence  the 
French  still  call  it  violette  den  torciers.  In  France  too 
this  plant  has  been  lately  much  grown  as  a memorial  of 
frifimship.  Hus  has  arisen  out  of  a cin'unistance  in  the 
life  of  Jean  Jacques  Itousseau,  in  which-  after  thirty  ycaia, 
he  was  suddenly  reminded  of  his  early  attachment  to  Ma- 
dame de  Warens  by  ihe  sight  of  a j)eriwitikle  in  flower. 
Hence  the  plant  m conseemted  uut  doux  aoucentrs. 

y.  minor,  the  I.esecr  Periwinkle,  has  procumbent  stems, 
elliplico-laiK-eoIalc  glabrous  leaves ; the  segments  of  tlie 


calyx  linear-lanceolate  and  bluntish;  the  segments  of  the 
corolla  broodislj  at  top;  the  flowering  sterna  ustially  erect. 
Tliis  is  also  a native  of  Eiirope,  in  the  same  situ.nions  as 
the  last,  aud  is  often  found  in  Great  Hrilain.  It  varies 
much  in  the  colour  of  its  flowers,  which  we  sometimes 
double.  The  leaves  also  oflen  become  variegated.  It  w 
not  so  large  a plant  as  the  last,  and  may  be  grown  in  the 
same  situations. 

y.  herbitent.  Herbaceous  Periwinkle,  has  herbaceous 
prostrate  stems,  with  oblong-Innceolafc  smooth  leaves, 
stalked  flowers,  and  a ciliated  ralyx.  Tlie  flowers  are  of 
a pale  blue  colour.  It  is  an  elegant  plant,  and  is  a native 
of  Hungar)'.  f'.  rotea  is  an  East  Indian  periwinkle  ; it  has 
an  erect  stem  with  twin  sessile  flowers.  Like  all  the 
Bp'cies,  it  may  be  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  or  tli- 
viding  the  roots.  It  is  continually  in  flower.  It  has  pale 
flowers,  and  two  or  three  varietiet.  are  known  in  gardens. 

! AH  the  species  arc  easily  cultivated,  and  arc  very  dc- 
, sirable  plants  for  gardens,  os  they  ndain  their  leaves  ail 
the  year  round. 

VINCE,  S.AMUEI*,  a distinguished  mathematician,  and 
Plumian  Professor  of  Astronomy  and  Experimental  Phi- 
losophy in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  He  took  onlera, 
aud  be  was  promotctl  to  the  archdeaconry'  of  Bedford.  He 
died  in  Decemhor,  lM2l. 

Professor  Vince  was  elected  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety in  17H0.  having  previously  written  a paper  on  fric- 
tion, which  was  published  in  the  ‘Philosophical  Transac- 
tions’ for  lliis  paper,  which  piwsewes  considerable 

merit,  contains  a dm*ription  of  many  exjH'rimcnts  made 
on  that  subject,  from  winch  it  is  concluded  that  friction  is 
a tmifumily  retarding  force,  and  that  it  increases  with  the 
surfaces  in  eonfatd,  Init  in  a less  ratio  than  the  weight  or 
proitsure  of  the  moving  bodies  against  each  other : it  is 
also  sliown  that,  when  one  body  remains  lung  at  rest  upon 
another,  a certain  degree  of  rohvsion  takes  place,  which 
increases  the  fiietion.  It  is  right  to  observe  that  the  se- 
cond of  these  laws  has  not  been  confirmeil  by  the  experi- 
mentK  of  M.  Coulomb,  this  philoi<oi»her  baving  found  tlmt 
the  friction  varies  with  the  pressure  of  the  bodies. 

In  the  ' Philosophical  Transactions'  for  17U.5  there  is  a 
paper  by  Vince,  entitled  ‘ Ubsen’ations  on  the  Tlicory  of 
the  Motion  and  Resistance  of  Fluids,’  in  which  are  de- 
scrilied  several  experiments  relating  to  the  discliarges  of 
waler  through  pii>ea  inserted,  in  vertical  positions,  in  the 
bottoma  of  vessels.  From  these  it  is  shown  that,  when  the 
pijics  are  less  than  one  inch  in  length,  the  ratio  between 
the  quantities  discharged  from  a simple  orifice  and  from  a 
pipe  arc  not  exactly  to  one  another  in  the  subduplicate 
ratio  of  the  deptlis,  tliat  is,  of  the  distances  from  the  upper 
surface  of  the  water  in  the  vesMil  to  the  orifice  and  to  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  pipe  ; the  result*  of  the  experi- 
ments are  however  found  to  agree  better  with  the  theory 
in  proportion  as  the  pipes  are  longer.  Another  paper  by 
Vince,  which  is  entitled  ‘ Experiments  on  the  Resistance 
of  Bodies  moving  in  Fluid*,’  was  piiblished  in  the  volume 
of  the  'Transactions’  for  1798.  These  experiments  were 
made  with  bodies  at  considerable  distances  below  the  sur- 
face ; and  it  wa*  found  tlial  when  the  body  is  a plane  sur- 
face, and  also  when  it  is  a hemisphere  moving  with  the 
flat  side  foremost,  the  experimented  resistance*  differed 
from  the  results  of  the  general  theory  in  the  ratio  of  3 to 
2 nearly.  The  ratio  between  the  resistance  exp«*ricnced 
by  a plane  surface  at  rest,  when  struck  by  a fluid  in  mo- 
tion. and  that  which  took  place  when  the  same  plane  wa* 
made  to  move  in  the  fluid,  the  latter  being  at  rest,  was 
found  to  be  nearly  as  6 to  5 ; and  this  result  agree*  with 
that  which  wa*  obtained  by  Du  lluat. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Rev.  James  Woo*l.  Professor 
Vince  published  at  Cambridge  a ‘('ourse  of  Mathematics 
and  Natural  Philosophy,  for  the  Use  of  Student*  in  the 
University  ;*  and  of  tliis  valuable  work  tlK're  have  since 
been  several  editionswith considerable  improvement*:  the 
parts  written  by  Vince  arc  cntitUtl  • Elements  of  Conic 
Sections,  intended  as  Preparations  fur  the  reading  of  New- 
ton’s Principia;’  ‘Principle*  of  Huxions;*  ‘Principle*  of 
Hydrostatics;'  and  ‘Elements  of  Avlronomy.*  In  1790 
came  out  his  ‘Treatise  of  Practical  Astronomy,’  in  quarto, 
containing  descriptions  of  the  constnictinns  and  the  um* 
of  astronomical  instruments;  but  his  pfinci])al  work  is  a 
‘ Complete  System  of  Astronomy,’  which  was  pubUalied  at 
Cambridge  in  3 vols.  Ito.  C1797  to  1 The  first  volumo 
contains  accounts  of  tlie  phenomena  and  motions  of  tlio 
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moon  and  plandu,  deduced  from  observations ; part  of  the 
»fcot»d  iH  occupied  with  the  subject  of  physical  astronomy, 
or  investij^ations  from  the  theory  of  general  aUraction, 
concerning  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  the  move- 
ments of  the  muon  and  planets,  of  the  ai>sides  and  nodes 
of  the  orbits,  and  the  variations  to  whicn  the  inclinations 
of  the  orbits  are  subject : the  remainder  consists  of  several 
tables,  of  i^eat  utility  in  the  solution  of  problems  relating 
to  practical  astronomy.  Tlie  tliird  volume  contains  a com- 
plete series  of  astronomical  tables  with  precepts  for  their 
use  ; they  consist  of  Delambre's  tables  of  the  sun,  moon, 
and  planets,  and  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  and  Rurjir’g 
tables  of  the  moon  : the  epochs  being  changed  to  the  first 
dav  of  Januaiy  at  Greenwich  mean  noon. 

I’rofoKsor  Vince  published  a pamphlet  entitled  *Thc 
Credibility  of  Christianity  Vindicated,’  in  answer  to  Hume’s 
objections  in  his  ‘ Essay  on  Miracles and,  in  1^06,  one 
entitled  ‘Observations  on  the  Hypotheses  which  have  been 
R8sume<l  to  account  for  the  Cause  of  Gravitation  on  Me- 
chanical Principles.’  The  latter  was  rca<l  before  the  Koyal 
Society,  and  was  intended  to  t>e  the  Bakerian  Lecture ; 
but,  for  some  reason,  it  was  not  published  in  the  ‘Trans- 
actions.’ The  writer  endeavours  to  disprove  Newton’s 
supposition  that  gravity  may  be  accounted  for  by  means 
of  an  elastic  fluid,  and  he  'concludes  that  the  formation 
and  prcHcrvation  of  the  univeise  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
immediate  agency  of  the  Deity.  He  also  published  four 
Sermons,  which  he  had  prcacheil  before  Inc  Univenuty. 
Tile  subject  of  these  discourses  is  a confutation  of  atheism, 
from  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  heavenly  bodies ; the 
various  adaptations  of  the  parts  of  the  solar  system  to  one  . 
another  arc  exhibited,  and  offered  as  proofs  of  design  in  its  . 
formation  ; and  the  correspondenco  of  certain  phehomeua  | 
in  that  system  to  those  which  have  been  observed  in  the 
stats  called  fixed  is  stated  as  an  evidence  Uiai  tlie  universe  , 
is  under  the  superintendence  of  one  Being. 

VrNCKNNlvS.  [Skink,  Department.]  I 

VINCENT,  ST.,  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Columbian  ' 
Archipelago,  situated  between  la"  lU'  and  13“  2T)'  N.  lal. 
and  61“  lb'  and  61“  20'  W.  long.,  having  Barbadocs  on  the  ; 
east,  Grenada  on  the  south,  and  St.  Lucia  on  the  nortli. 
The  area  of  St.  Vincent  is  less  than  th.'it  of  the  comity  of 
Hutiand,  being  131  square  miles,  or  rather  more  than  B4.1KX) 
acres.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  islands  of  the  Ca-  ' 
ribbee  group,  of  an  oval  (brm,  18  miles  long  by  11  broad ; | 
and  though  the  surface  is  irregular,  the  valleys,  some  of  ; 
which  are  very  beautiful,  possess  a fertile  soil  and  are  well 
watered.  Hie  coast  is  bold  and  rocky,  and  a range  of  | 
high  mountains  crosses  the  island  from  north  to  south. 
The  Grenadines  consist  of  several  small  islets  off  the 
mnithem  extremity  of  the  coast.  Bequia,  the  largest,  has 
an  area  of  3700  acres,  and  there  are  seven  others,  some  of 
which  are  partially  cultivated.  Bequia  possesses  a fine 
hartxmr,  called  Admiralty  Bay.  The  most  remarkable  phy- 
sical feature  of  St.  V’incent  is  the  Souffri^re,  a volcanic 
mountain  30U0  feet  high,  with  a crater  half  a mile  in 
diameter,  from  the  centre  of  which  rises  a conical  hill  300 
feet  high,  and  200  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base.  After  a 
repose  of  nearly  a century  an  eruption  of  the  mountain 
took  place  in  1812.  St.  Vincent  lias  several  times  suffered 
severely  from  hurricanes,  but  it  is  one  of  the  healthiest 
islands  of  the  archipelago. 

St.  Vincent  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1408,  at 
which  time  the  natives  were  numerous,  and  continued  to 
be  so  for  a long  period  afterwards.  The  existence  of  two 
distinct  races  in  the  island,  before  its  settlement  by  Euro- 
peans, one  exhibiting  the  features  of  the  African  negro,  is 
accounted  for  by  a .stave-ship  from  Guinea  having,  it  is  said, 
been  wrecked  on  the  coast  about  1673.  Early  in  the  18th 
century  the  negro  Caribs,  as  they  were  called,  had  become 
very  numerous,  partly -by  the  accession  of  runaway  slaves 
from  Barbadoes,  and  partly  by  the  children  they  had  by 
the  Indian  women,  and  they  drove  the  aboriginal  popula- 
tion into  the  north-west  part  of  the  island.  In  1672 
(’harles  II.  included  St.  Vincent  with  Barbadoes  and  se- 
veral other  islands  under  one  government,  but  thi.H  assump- 
tion of  authority  was  merely  nominal  so  far  as  relates 
to  St.  Vincent,  which  was  seldom  visited.  In  1714  the 
French  began  to  form  a selllement  with  the  pennission  of 
the  natives;  and  in  1722  or  1723, George  I.  having  granted 
the  islaml  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  an  expedition  was 
undertaken  to  obtain  posscMion  of  it,  which  failed.  For 
many  yean  afterwords  it  was  a bone  of  contention  between 


the  French  and  the  English,  and  the  island  was  declared 
neutral  by  the  tn*aly  of  Aix-Ia-Chape!!e  in  1748.  M’hcn 
the  English  took  possession  of  it  in  1762,  the  settlers  were 
chiefly  French,  hut  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1763  it  was 
ceded’ to  Great  Britain.  Ten  years  afterwards  the  Cariba 
were  in  open  hostilities  with  the  Britisli,  which  continued 
two  years,  until  they  were  pacified  by  a treaty  concludwl 
with  them  in  1773,  under  which  a certain  part  of  the 
island  w-as  assigned  to  them.  'Hie  French  took  poss<’s..;iou 
of  St.  Vincent  during  the  American  war,  in  ItV'J,  but  it 
was  restored  to  the  British  crown  at  the  jieace  In  1783.  In 
the  subsi'quent  war  witli  France,  the  Caribs,  stimulated  by 
French  emissaries,  revolted,  and  the  result  was  the  re- 
moval of  the  native  (lopulalion,  about  5000  in  iiumhcr,  to 
the  island  of  Koatan,  in  the  bay  of  Honduras.  St.  Vincent 
is  a de]>endency  of  the  government  of  Barbadoes,  under  a 
lieutenant-governor,  who  is  assisted  by  a council  of  twelve 
members,  who  arc  usually  official  persons  or  dependent 
upon  the  governing  power.  The  House  of  Assembly  con- 
sists of  nineteen  members,  returned  from  diU'erent  districts 
of  tlie  island  by  freeholders  and  householders  wlio  hold  the 
requisite  property  mialificalions.  It  Is  urged  lliat,  instead 
of  being  subject  to  Barbadoes,  the  local  government  ought 
now  to  enjoy  the  advantage  of  direct  correspondence  with 
the  Colonial  office  ; and  the  rapidity  and  ceriainty  of  com- 
munication occ.^sioned  by  the  cstabli.diment  of  a line  of 
steam-boats  between  England  and  the  West  India  co- 
lonies renders  this  change  not  altogether  unreasonable. 
St.  Vincent  is  in  the  diocese  of  Barbadoes.  Hie  Island 
was  divided  into  five  parishes  in  1767. 

In  1783  there  were  01  suj^-cstates  in  St.  Vincent;  5oo 
acres  were  planted  with  coft'ec;  20<1  with  cacao  ; 4(K)  were 
in  cotton ; 50  in  indigo;  and  500  in  tobacco.  The  pro- 
duce of  the  island  in  1836,  1837,  and  1B38,  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 


1S3<;.  IKC  iHsS. 


Sugar 

. lbs.  51,591,190 

22,987,063 

21,W>7,0«0 

Hum 

.gaU. 

3U3.522 

4tW,l^l5 

329,742 

Molasses. 

.gals. 

4a3,(K>2 

4572123 

575, 275 

Arrow-root 

. Ii>s. 

49,363 

44,461 

27,374 

Coft'ee  . 

. lbs. 

535 

6)2 

282 

Cocoa  . 

. Ills. 

7,721 

1.4.31 

6.5K8 

Cotton  . 

. lbs. 

59,411 

44,706 

15.0.56 

Hie  following  arc  the  quantities  of  the  chief  ailicies  of 
iroducc  imported  into  Great  Britain  from  St.  Vincent,  from 
1831  to  1841  inclusive  : — 


1831 

Sug»r. 

e«t. 

221,662 

MoImm. 

«wl. 

23,801 

Rcira. 

CnU. 

100.211 

C..ir«e. 

tin. 

44 

1‘ «. 

C.U43 

18.32 

186.812 

28,228 

29,732 

242 

18:» 

194,889 

48,6.50 

89,206 

i;’i2 

2,713 

1834 

21.3,017 

33.094 

03.3‘i7 

197 

4,279 

IKVi 

195,017 

20.4.55 

189,154 

118 

272 

1836 

186.4H2 

37,967 

1-2,183 

1„350 

1837 

201,191 

34..504 

200,625 

5,335 

2,5*25 

1838 

194,182 

45,669 

181,502 

09 

3,191 

1839 

151,899 

34,051 

1S9.G97 

35 

760 

1840 

101,020 

10.529 

14.5, ‘i09 

699 

0,442 

1841 

110,205 

31,587 

88,999 

1 .758 

In  1837  the  value  of  British  produce  and  iiianuracturcs 
imported  into  St.  Vincent  was  178,1151.,  and  the  exporis 
to  the  mother-country  were  valued  at  ^173,686/.  In  1838 
the  commerce  of  the  isbvnd  employed  about  26,000  tons 
of  shipping  outwards ; 43  ships  sailed  for  the  ports  of  the 
United  Kingdom  : 213  for  British  colonial  porta;  and  7‘J 
for  foreign  ports. 

The  population  of  St.  Vincent  in  1787  consisted  of  1450 
whites.  300  free  coloured-persons,  amt  11,853  slaves.  In 
1834  the  white  population  was  13U1 ; free  coloured-persons 
2824;  and  the  ‘apprenticed  labourers’  (late  slnvcsj  were 
22,097.  The  slavc-ownere  received  compensation  out  of 
the  parliamentary  grant  to  the  amount  of  51R},770/.  Kings- 
town, the  canital  of  the  island,  contains  about  2tNM)  inha- 
bitants. It  nas  a few  public  buildings,  and  a chuirh 
capable  of  holding  2U00  persons,  'fhere  is  a botanic  gar- 
den of  thirty  acres,  whicn  was  formed  more  than  half  a 
century  ago. 

(Edwards’s  first  Indies,  vol.  i.,  p.  467:  Pxtrliatneutary 
Returns ; Mr.  Porter’s  Titbits,') 

VINCENT,  EARL  ST.  [.Ikrvis.  John.] 

VINCENT,  WILLIANf,  D.D.,  was  horn  2nd  Novem- 
ber, 1733,  in  the  city  of  I..oodon,  where  his  father  carried 
on  busines.%  fust  ns  a packer.  aBerwards  as  a Portugal 
mercliant,  till  he  lost  all  he  hud  tlirough  the  failures  that 
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followed  the  LUbon  earthmiake  of  in  which  also  his 
wcond  son  perished.  Wiliam,  who  was  his  tliinl,  was 
admitted  a kinjrs  scholar  of  Westminster  school  in  17^»3, 
was  thence  eh'fti'd  nscholarof  Trinity  CollcEre.<*nmbrid^e, 
in  1757,  and  in  17<>1  took  his  degree  of  B.A.,  and  was 
chosen  a Fellow  of  his  college.  The  next  year  he  wm 
appointed  one  of  the  ushers  of  Westraimster  school ; in 
17W  he  took  hi*  degree  of  M.A.;  ami  in  1771.  having 
passed  tlirough  the  previous  gradations,  he  rose  to  he 
second  master  of  the  school  on  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
Lloyd.  The  same  year  he  was  also  nominated  one  of  the 
chaplains  in  ordinary  to  hi*  majesty.  Soon  alter  this  he 
married  Hannah  ^Yyatt.  In  1770  he  took  his  degree 
of  D.D.  In  1778  he  was  presented  by  the  Dean  and 
( iiapler  of  Westminster  to  the  vicarage  of  T»ngi!on  in 
Worecstershire ; but  this  living  he  reuigned,  after  having 
held  it  alwtd  half  a year,  on  being  collated  by  tbe  arch- 
bishop of  (Canterbury  to  the  united  rectories  of  Allhallows 
tl»e  fircat  and  l..ess,  in'rimmes  Street,  London.  At  length, 
in  17.S8.  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Smith,  Dr,  ^'lncent  succeeded 
him  a.*  head-master  of  Wostmindor  School,  'rhi*  Hituatioii 
he  cotdinued  to  hold,  discharging  its  duties  with  distin- 
guished ability,  till,  on  the  translation  of  lii»h(»p  IlorsUy 
IVotn  the  see  of  Rochester  to  that  of  St.  A.saph  in  1S02,  he 
was  nominated  by  the  criwcn  the  bishop’s  Buccc'ssor  in  the 
deanorj-  of  Westniinster,  having  already  been  nre-jcntcd  to 
a prebcml  in  that  church  the  year  !)cfore.  In  ISIKl  the 
rectory  of  St.  .lohn’s,  Westminster,  which  is  in  the  trift  of  | 
the  dean  and  chapter,  having  become  vacant,  and  tbe  , 
nomination  falling  to  lus  turn,  he  took  that  living  for  him- 1 
self  and  resigned  Allhallows,  which  however  he  obtained 
for  hi*  eldest  son.  Finally,  in  1S115,  he  exchanged  Si. 
.Tohn’a  for  the  rectory  of  Islip  in  Oxfonlshlre,  the  patron- 
age of  which  also  belongs  to  tbe  clmrvh  (A'  Westminster. 
He  died  at  his  re.sidcnce  in  Westminster,  on  the  21st  of 
Derember.  lHl.5. 

Dr.  Vincent’s  first  publication  was  an  anonymous 
• Letter  to  Dr.  Richard  Watson.  Uegius  Professor  of 
Divinity  at  Camliridgu  afterwards  bishop  of  Llandatf). 
occasioned  hy  his  Sermon  prencheil  lietbre  t)io  Univenaty,’ 
Hvo.,  J»nd.,  17HO.  It  was  an  attack  iijjon  eeriaiu  j«>litical 
principles  announeed  in  Watson’s  printed  sermon.  This 
was  fotlowei!  by  • A Sermon  preached  at  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing of  the  Chanty  Children  at  St.  Paul's,’ -Ho..  17B4 ; * Con- 
sideration* on  Parochial  Music,’ 8vo.,  1717;  ‘A&-mion 
preached  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Sons  of  the 
Cleig^y,’ 4to.,  I7H0  ; and  ‘A  Sermon  preached  at  Si.  .Mar- 
garet's, Wrttininster,  for  the  Grey-coat  School  of  the 
Parish,*  8vo.,  171KL  Tins  last  discourse,  which  wa^  an- 
other proclamation  and  defence  of  its  author’s  strong  con- 
servative politics,  was  printed  at  the  refiuest  of  the  Ask>- 
eiation  against  Republicans  and  Levellers,  by  whom,  it  is 
Said,  above  twenty  thousand  copies  of  it  were  distributed. 
In  17tK)  Dr.  Vincent  published  a sliort  T.atin  trat't  entitled 
‘ De  Legtone  Manliana,  Quaostio  ex  Livio  dosiimpta,’  Su;., 
•Ito.  It  is  an  explanation  of  what  hml  appeared  to  be  an 
irreroneileablc  diffcreiicc  between  the  account  of  the 
Jtoman  legion  given  by  Polybius  book  vi.,  c.  1)  and  what 
i.H  said  In^  T.ivy  'lKH»k  viii.,  c.  8)  about  a mamiuvrc  of  the 
consul  T.  Manlius  in  his  battle  with  the  Latins  at  the  fool 
of  Mount  Vesuvius,  a.ti.  .|13.  liis  next  publication,  which 
aj>peared  in  17ft4,  was  a tract  in  Rvo.,  entilled *Tlie  Ori- 
gination of  the  Greek  Verb,  an  nvj>olhe.His.’  Singularly 
enough,  in  the  same  week  in  which  this  performanre 
issued  from  tlie  pres*  in  London,  there  appeared  at  Edin- 
t)urgh  a volume  of  a new  edition  of  the  ‘ Eiicyclopa*dia 
Rritanniea,'  in  which,  in  an  ailiclc  on  Flinolog)',  wa^ 
given  a view  of  the  origination  of  the  inflections  of  the 
Greek  verb  ahmfed  identical  with  that  proposed  by  Dr. 
Vincent.  Tlie  author  of  the  EiUnlmrgh  article  was  the 
late  David  Doig,  LL.D.,  a very  remarkable  man,  then 
master  of  the  grunimar-school  of  Stirling,  where  be  died 
at  the  age  of  eighty-one,  in  1800.  Vincent  immediately 
sought  out  D.iig.  and  although,  we  bt-licve,  they  never 
met.  ihiy  became  friends  through  the  medium  of  an  epis- 
tolar}’  correspondence.  Vincent's  sfKJculation  extended 
and  put  into  a new  shape,  was  reproduced  the  following 
year,  l7tH5,  under  the  title  of  ‘Tlie  Greek  Verb  analyzed, 
an  1Iypt)thesi».’ 

In  I7‘i7  appeared,  in  a quarto  volume,  the  first  of  the 
work*  whiih  Imve  principally  estabUJied  Dr.  Vinceiil's 
reputation.  'TheVojage  of  Ne;irchu.<»  to  the  Euphrateis 
Collected  fioiu  llw  original  joumaJ  pics.;ivcJ  by  Ani«u.’ 


[Nearchus.]  ‘ThU  was  followed  in  18(X)  by  ‘Tlie  Pe- 
riplus  of  the  Erjlhracan  Sea,  pait  first,  cont.aiuing  an  Ac- 
eounl  of  the  Navigation  of  the  Antients  from  the  Sea  of 
Suez  to  the  Coast  of  Zanguebar,  with  Dissertations.’  Tlie 
Second  Part,  containing  the  navigation  from  the  Gulf  of 
.dvlanato  the  island  of  Ceylon,  appeared  in  1803 ; and  both 
the  Nearchus  and  Periplus  were  rt^published  together,  in 
two  volume*  quarto,  in  1MT7,  under  the  title  of  ' llie  Ilis- 
toiy  of  the  Commerce  ami  Navigation  of  the  Antients  in 
the  Indian  Ocean.’  A Supplementul  volume,  contaimng 
the  Greek  text  of  the  two  voyages,  was  afterwards  added, 
with  an  English  translation  ami  also  jmrt  of  Arrian’s 
Indian  Histoiy.  Tliis  work  fonii.*  one  of  the  mo4  im- 
jmrtant  contributions  to  antient  geography  that  modern 
scholarship  has  pnxiuced. 

Dr.  Vincent  contrihuleil  several  valuahlt*  aiticlea  to  tlie 
•Classiea]  .lournal.’and  lie  was  also  a fivquont  writer  in  the 
‘ British  Critic’  till  near  the  close  of  his  fife,  lie  printed, 
but  di<l  not  publish,  a letter  in  French,  addre.sseu  to  M. 
Barbie  du  Boeage,  who  had  attacked  his  ‘ Nearchus.'  His 
only  other  sepaiate  publications  were, ‘A  Defence  of 
Purdic  Educnlion,  In  a Letter  to  the  Lord  Bi>hop  of 
Meath,' 8vo.,  1802;  ami  ‘ A Sermon  preached  before  the 
House  of  Commons  on  tlic  Day  of  General  Tlianksgiving 
for  Peace,’  4to.,  the  same  year.  Tlic  ‘ Defenee  of  Public 
Ediiealion,'  which  he  wrote  and  publiklied  immediately 
before  terminating  his  connect  ion  w'lth  Westminster  Scliooi, 
was  an  answer  to  certain  atlacks  recently  made  on  the 
system  of  our  public  schools,  which  was  cliurged  with 
a neglect  of  riuigioui  instruction.  One  of  the  principal 
authoi's  of  the  attacks  wn.s  Dr.  O'Beirnc,  tlie  prelate  to 
whom  Vincent  addressed  his  ‘Defence,’  which  passed 
rapidly  through  three  editions.  It  is  .said  to  have  been 
(he  only  one  of  his  publications  from  which  he  ever  de- 
rived any  |)ecuniary  prtifit ; he  preheated  what  ho  gut  itom 
it  to  his  wife  a.s  the  first-fruits  of  his  authursliip.  It  was 
to  tliis  publicniinn  also  that  he  wa.s  indebted  for  the  deauerj’ 
of  Westminster,  w hich  was  given  him  by  Mr.  Adrbuglon, 
then  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  avow'edly  as  an  expression  of 
his  .idminitioii  of  the  Defence  of  Pufilic  School*.  When 
V'ineent  republished  his  Nearchus  and  (he  Periplu.*,  in 
ISOO,  he  dedicated  the  work  to  his  patron,  then  uecome 
I^rd  Sidmouth. 

By  his  wife,  who  died  in  lftt}7,  Dr.  Vincent  had  two 
sons,  the  Ucv.  W.  St.  Andrew  Vincent  ruid  George  Gilia 
Vincent,  EhO.  Tlie  history  of  lus  life  lias  been  given  at 
anqile  length  by  Iiis  friend  j^Vichdeaeun  Narcs.  in  n com- 
muniealion  printed  in  the  2Gth  and  27th  Nos.  of  tlie 
‘Classical  Jounial.' 

VT'NCI,  LIONA'RDO  DA.  one  of  the  inosi  accom- 

{ dished  men  of  an  accomplUlied  age,  and  for  the  extent  of 
lis  knowledge  in  the  arts  and  srieuees  yet  unrivalled,  was 
boni  at  Vinci  in  the  \'al  d'Amo  below  Florence,  in  14.32. 
Hi.*  fatlier  Pietro  da  Vinci,  of  whom  he  was  a natmaJ  son, 
was  a notary,  and  in  the  year  1484  uotaiy  to  the  siguoryof 
Floieiicc.  He  liad  three  wives,  but  bis  sun  liotuudu  was 
bom  before  his  first  marriage,  in  liis  tweiity-lhiiU  year: 
the  mother  of  Lionardu  is  nut  known.  Jrioiiardu  evinced 
as  a buy  remarkably  quick  abilities  for  everything  ttuU  ho 
turned  bU  attention  to,  but  more  |iarlicularly  for  arith- 
metic, music,  and  drawing:  his  drawings  ap|K‘ared  to  be 
somcttiing  wonderful  to  Fiis  father,  who  allowed  them  to 
Andrea  VerroccJluo.  This  celebrated  artist  was  hkewiia* 
siirprisi^d  to  see  such  productions  from  an  uiiinatructtHl 
hand,  and  willingly  took  laonardo  as  a pu]iil : but  he  was 
soon  much  more  uslonished  when  he  perceived  the  rapid 
progress  his  pupil  made;  he  fell  his  own  inferiority,  and 
when  Lirmanlo  ]>oiuted  an  angel  in  a picture  of  the  Bap- 
tism of  Olirist,  *0  superior  to  the  other  figiuv:*,  that  it 
made  (he  inferiority  of  Verrocchio  apparent  to  all,  he 
gave  up  ixiinting  from  that  lime  for  ever.  TliU  picture  is 
now  ill  the  academy  of  Florence.  'I'he  first  oiiginaJ  pic- 
ture of  Liouaitlo's,  mentioned  by  Vasari,  was  the  so-i-utied 
Uotelladel  Mco,  a round  boiud  ol' fig-tree,  upon  which  hi* 
father  requested  liim  to  paint  somuUuiig  for  one  of  his 
tenants.  Irionardo,  wisliing  to  astonish  his  father,  deter- 
mined  to  execute  aomclhing  extraordinary-  that  aliouki 
produce  the  efTect  of  the  head  of  Medusa:  and  having 
prepared  Uie  rotella  and  covered  it  with  plaster,  he  col- 
lected almost  every  kind  of  reptile  and  coiit]Kjt.i  d tVoid 
them  a monster  of  most  horrible  ajipcaiauce ; it  aeenu^d 
alive,  its  eyes  fiasluHl  fire,  and  it  appeared  to  lireathe  de- 
struction from  lU  open  mouth.  It  luul  tlie  deaired  etiSniti 
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npon  his  father,  whn  thou|;ht  it  so  wonderful  that  he  car- 
ried it  immediately  to  a picture-dealer  of  Florence,  sold  it 
for  a hundred  ducats,  and  purchased  for  a trifle  an  or- 
dinary piece,  which  he  sent  to  his  tenant.  Tins  curious 

ftriKliiction  was  alterwanls  sold  to  the  duke  of  Milan  for 
hreo  humlrctl  ducats. 

Although  Lionardo  devoted  himwlf  enthusiastically  to 
painting,  he  appears  to  have  found  time  also  to  study 
many  other  arts  and  scienccs^scnlpturc,  architecture,  en- 
gineering, and  mechanics  generally,  botany,  anatomy, 
mathematics,  and  astronomy;  he  was  also  a poet  and  an 
excellent  extempore  ptrrtormer  on  the  lyre.  He  was  not 
only  a student  in  these  branches  of  Knowledge,  but  a 
master.  HU  acquirements  cannot  bo  better  toM  than  in 
his  own  words,  in  a letter  to  Ludovico  il  Moro.  duke  of 
Milan,  when  he  offered  him  his  services: — Illus- 
trious Signor — Having  seen  and  sufficiently  consiilereJ  the 
specimens  of  all  those  who  repute  themselves  inventors 
and  makers  of  instruments  of  war,  and  found  them  nothing 
out  of  the  common  way : I am  willing,  without  derogating 
f>om  the  merit  of  another,  to  explain  to  your  excellency 
the  secrets  which  I possess;  and  I hope  at  fit  opportunities 
to  be  enabled  to  give  prx>orsof  my  efficiency  in  all  the  fol- 
lowing matters,  which  I will  now  only  briefly  mention. 

‘ 1.  1 h.ive  means  of  making  bridges  extremely  light  and 
portable,  both  for  the  pursuit  of  or  the  retreat  from  au 
enemy ; and  others  that  shall  be  verj’  strong  and  fire- 
proof, and  easy  to  fix  and  take  tip  again.  And  ! Irave 
means  to  burn  and  destroy  tho>e  of  the  enemy. 

‘2.  Incase  ofasiege,  f can  remove  the  water  from  the 
ditches ; make  scaling-ladders  and  all  other  necessary  in- 
struments for  such  an  expedition. 

•3.  If,  through  the  height  of  the  fortifications  or  the 
strength  of  the  position  of  any  place,  it  cannot  be  effectu- 
ally bombarded,  I have  means  of  destroying  any  such  for- 
tress, provided  it  be  not  built  upon  stone. 

‘ 4.  I can  also  make  bombs  most  convenient  nnd  jmrtahle, 
wliich  abail  cause  great  confusion  and  loss  to  the  enemy. 

• fj.  I can  arrive  at  any  (place  ?)  by  means  of  excavation* 
and  crooked  and  narrow  ways  made  without  any  noisc, 
even  where  il  U required  to  pass  under  ditches  or  a river. 

‘ C,  1 can  also  construct  covered  waggons  which  shall  be 
proof  against  any  force,  and  entering  into  the  midst  ofthe 
enemy  will  break  any  number  of  men,  and  make  way  for 
the  infantry  to  follow  without  hurt  or  impediment. 

‘ 7.  I can  also,  if  necessar}'.  make  boml>s  mortars,  or 
field-pieces  of  beautiful  and  useful  shapes  quite  out  of  the 
common  method. 

*8.  If  bombs  cannot  be  brought  to  bear,  I can  make 
croiwbow's,  balUhtae,  and  other  most  efficient  instruments  ; 
indeed  I can  construct  fit  machines  of  offence  for  any 
emergency  whatever. 

‘U.  For  naval  operations  also  I can  construct  many  in- 
htnmients  both  of  offence  and  defence  : 1 can  make  vesjels 
that  shall  be  bomb-proof. 

' 10.  In  times  of  peace  I Hunk  I can  as  well  as  any  other 
make  designs  of  buildings  for  public  or  for  ptivate  pur- 
poses ; I can  a)M>  convey  water  from  one  place  to  an- 
other. 

‘ I will  also  undertake  any  work  in  sculpture,  in  marble, 
in  bronze,  or  in  terra-cotta  : likewise  in  painting  1 can  do 
what  can  be  done  as  well  as  any  man,  be  he  who  he  may. 

‘ I can  execute  the  bronze  horses  to  be  erected  to  the 
memory  and  glory  of  your  illustrious  father,  and  the  re- 
nowned house  of  Sforza. 

• And  if  some  of  the  above  things  should  appear  to  any 
one  impracticable  and  impossible,  I am  prc})arcd  to  make 
experiments  in  your  park  or  in  any  other  place  in  which  it 
may  please  your  Excellency,  to  whom  I most  humbly  re- 
commend my.se!f,’  See. 

There  is  no  date  to  this  letter,  but  it  was  probably 
written  about  148^1,  or  perhaps  earlier ; it  is  written  from 
right  to  left,  a.s  are  all  the  manuscripts  of  Lionanlo,  and  is 
in  the  Ambrorian  Libraiyat  Milan. 

Tlie  duke  took  Lionardo  into  liis  service,  with  a salary 
of  .'>00  ftcudi  per  annum.  Why  he  chose  to  leave  Florence 
is  not  known : he  had  made  several  propositions  for  Oic 
improvement  of  the  city  end  the  slate,  wliich  were  not 
listened  to.  Tliis  however  may  have  had  no  such  influence 
upon  him  as  to  make  him  leave  Florence.  One  of  his  pro- 
positions was  to  convert  the  river  Arno,  from  Florence  to 
^sa,  into  a canal. 

Tliough  Lionardo  devoted  more  lime  to  painting  than 


to  anything  else,  he  did  not  make  many  designs  liefore  ne 
went  to  MiUn.  Tlie  following  are  mentioned  by  Va.’^ri : — 
a Cartoon  of  Adam  and  Eve,  for  the  king  of  rorlugal,  to 
be  worked  in  taposfry  in  Flanders;  it  was  considered  in 
its  time  to  have  licen  the  best  work  that  had  ever  been 
produced ; a painting  of  the  Madonna,  in  which  there  was 
a vase  of  flowers  anmir.’iblv  painted : it  was  afterwani* 
purchased  at  a great  price  by  Pope  Clement  VII. : a de- 
sign of  Neptune,  drawn  in  his  car  liy  sea-horses,  sur- 
rounded by  tritons  and  mermiids,  with  other  Bcce.<^ries : 
and  the  head  of  an  .\ngel,  which  was  in  the  Palazzo 
Vccchio.  Da  Vinci's  application  was  indefatigable;  he 
sketched  from  memo^'  striking  faces  that  he  saw  in  the 
streets;  witne.‘W(‘d  trials  and  executions  for  the  sake  of 
studying  expression;  invited  people  ofthe  labouring  cla,ss 
to  sup  with  him,  told  them  ridiculous  stories,  ami  drew 
their  faces:  some  of  these  drawings  were  published  hy 
Claike,  in  1786‘,  from  drawing*  by  Hollar,  taken  from  the 
Portland  Mujieura.  He  painted  also  before  he  went  to 
Milan  the  Medusa's  Head,  now  in  the  Florentine  gallery'. 
The  rilly  story  told  by  Vasari  that  the  duke  of  .Milan  in- 
vited Lionardo  to  go  and  play  the  Utc  and  sing  to  him,  i*nn 
imputation  on  the  cominon  sense  of  the  duke,  that  ho  could 
send,  and  an  insult  on  the  manly  ehni-acter  of  the  painter 
that  he  could  accept,  such  an  invitation.  lionardo  doe* 
not  even  mention  music  in  his  letter  to  Ludovico,  although 
he  was  accounted  the  hist  performer  on  the  lyre  of  hi* 
age.  In  Milan,  besides  performing  many  and  various  ser- 
vices for  the  diike,  Lionardo  establi.died  for  him  an  aca- 
demy of  the  arts  about  1483,  and  formed  a great  school. 
His  first  public  work  in  the  nrtswas  the  model  for  a bronze 
equestrian  statue  of  Francesco  Storaa,  nuntioned  in  hU 
letter.  He  painted  also  for  Ludovico  portraits  of  his  two 
favourites,  Cecilia  Gallerani  and  Lnerezia  Crevelli:  there 
in  a copy  of  the  former  in  the  M ilanese  gallery ; the  second 
is  said  to  be  in  the  Ixnivrc  at  Paris  No.  109!). 

When  the  duke  went  to  meet  Charles  VHI.  at  Pavi.a  in 
149},  Lionardo  accompanied  him.  and  he  took  that  oppor- 
tunity of  rindying  anatomy  with  the  celebrated  aliirc 
Antonio  della  Torre,  with  whom  he  liecame  on  very 
friendly  teims.  Lionardo  matin  many  anatomical  draw- 
ings in  red  chalk  for  Della  Torre;  and  Dr.  Hunter,  who 
examined  «ome  of  them  in  one  of  the  royal  collccliuns  in 
London,  says  in  his Lectiucs,  published  in  1784,  that  they  are 
most  minutely  correct#  About  the  year  1495  I.ionanlo 
wrote  a treatise  uixm  the  respective  merits  of  painting  and 
sculpture,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  duke,  hut  it  is  now  lost. 

All  the  various  works  executed  or  written  by  IJonanlo 
da  Vinci  cannot  he  mentioned  in  a short  notice,  'flic 
bare  enuniemtion  of  the  titles  alone  of  hi*  trcaliseH,  of 
which  he  wrote  several  at  this  period,  would  occupy  much 
space.  In  149C  he  painted  a picture  of  the  Nativity, 
which  Ludovico  jircsented  to  the  vmperor  Maximilian  the 
same  year,  at  Pavia ; il  is  now  in  the  gallery  at  Vienna. 

In  1497  he  commenced  his  celebrated  painting  of  tlie 
lAht  SupjH*r,  on  a wall  of  the  refectory  of  tlie  Dominicau 
convent  of  the  Madonna  dcllc  Orazu*.  This  work,  the 
greatest  that  had  then  appeared.  wa.s  copied  several  times 
wliile  it  was  in  a good  slate,  and  it  is  well  known  from 
Frey's,  Morghen'a,  and  other  immvroiw  engravings  of  it. 
One  of  the  best  copies  Is  that  in  the  Hoyal  Academy  of 
London,  made  by  Marco  Oggioih,  purchased  by  Sir 
Tliomas  Lawrenco  in  Italy:  there  arc  twelve  old  copies 
still  extant.  It  sviw  restored  by  Bellotti  in  1720.  Tlicre 
was  nothing  of  the  original  work  remaining  ut  the  end  of 
the  last  ceiitiiry’,  except  the  heads  of  three  apostles,  which 
were  very  faint : it  was  nearly  deslroyed  almut  fifty  years 
aAer  it  was  iiointed ; and  some  French  boldiers  in  the  time 
of  the  Revolution  finished  its  destruction  by  amusing  them- 
selves with  firing  at  the  various  heads  in  it.  It  was  ]>aiiitcd 
in  some  new  manner  in  oil,  and  its  rapid  decjiy  has  Ix'cn 
attrilmled  to  the  imperfect  or  bad  vehudes  used  bv  Lio- 
iianlo.  This  was  the  last  work  of  importance,  in  painting 
which  lionardo  executed  in  Milan.  He  was  obliged  to 
leave  that  place  without  having  co.st  his  sre^  equestrian 
statue  of  Uidovico’s  father,  Francesco  Sforza : the  .uould 
was  ready,  and  he  was  waiting  only  for  the  metal;  but 
this  Ludovico  was  not  able  to  give  him;  he  required 
200,000  pounds  of  bronze.  Tlie  atfaira  of  the  duke  w ere  in 
so  bad  a state,  that  he  could  not  even  pay  Lionardo  his 
solar}*,  which,  in  1490,  was  two  yews  in  arrear ; but  he 
made  him  a present  of  a small  freehokl  estate  near  tlie 
Porta  Verccllina.  After  the  duke's  flight  &x>m  Milan  in 
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that  year,  before  Louis  XII.  of  Frrmcc,  lionardo  had 
no  longer  any  reason  for  slayijiy:  there;  but  when  he 
K.1W  his  works  deslroyed  by  the  Freiieh,  who  broke  up  Iiis 
model  for  the  statue  of  Krance-seo  Sforza,  he  lell  the  place 
in  distjust,  and  returned  to  Florence  in  the  year 
accompanied  by  his  favourite  scholar  and  assistant,  SalJi, 
am!  his  friend  Luca  Faciolo.  He  was  well  received  by 
Lictro  Soderini,  the  goiifalonicre,  who  had  liim  enrolled  in 
the  list  of  artist*  employed  by  the  government,  and  fixed 
an  annual  pension  upc>n  him.  His  first  groat  work  was 
the  fartoon  of  St.  Anne,  for  the  church  of  the  .-Ynnunziata, 
a work  which  created  an  extraordina^  sensation,  but  Ido- 
nardo  never  executed  it  in  colours*.  He  made  also  about 
the  -■mmetime  the  celebrated  portrait  of  the  Madonna  Li^a, 
the  wife  of  Francesco  del  Otocondo,  a work  that  ha.s  been 
praised  perhaps  more  than  it  deserves ; it  is  infinitely  in- 
ferior in  style  and  execution  to  hi*  own  portrait  at  Flo- 
rence. Francis  I.  of  France  gave  4000  gold  crowns  for  it, 
and  it  is  now  in  the  I^ouvrc  at  Paris. 

In  l.")tt2  he  was  appointed  bis  architect  and  cliief- 
engineer  by  Cosare  Borgia,  captain-geneml  of  the  pope's 
amiy,  and  he  visited  in  that  year  many  parts  of  the  Komaa 
states  in  hw  official  capacity  ; hut  in  I'M);!,  after  the  death 
of  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  he  was  agaiir  in  Florence,  and 
was  employed  by  Soderini  to  paint  one  end  of  the  council- 
h.nll  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio.  Da  Vinci  selected  for  this 
purpose  the  battle  in  which  tlie  Milanese  general  Nicolo 
Picinino  was  defeated  by  the  Florentines  at  Anghiari,  near 
Borgo  San  Scpulehro.  This  composition,  of  which  Uo- 
nonio  made  only  the  cartoon  of  a part,  was  called  the 
Hattie  of  the  Standard ; it  represent*  a group  of  hoi>e- 
incn  contending  for  a standard,  with  variou*  ftccestmrics. 
Vasari  praises  the  beauty  ami  anatomical  correctness  of 
the  horses  and  the  costume  of  the  soldiers.  Da  Vinci  is 
*aid  to  have  left  this  work  unfinished,  on  account  of  jea- 
lousy of  the  more  ma.sterly  and  interesting  design  of  the 
rival  cartoon  of  the  young  Hiionaroti  for  the  same  place. 
[Tuscan  S<  iiool.]  In  l'i()7  Lionardo  again  vUited  Milan, 
and  painted  in  that  year,  in  an  apartment  in  the  palace  of 
the  Mclzi  at  Vaprio,  a largA^  Mmlomm  and  Child,  which  is 
in  part  still  extant.  He  painted  about  the  same  time  also 
the  portrait  of  the  general  of  Ix)ubi  XII.  in  Italy,  Giangia- 
copo  Triulzio,  which  w now  in  the  Dresden  gallery.  He 
visited  it  again  In  1.512,  and  painted  two  portrail*  of  the 
young  duke  Maximilian,  the  son  of  I.udovico  il  Moro.  He 
again  left  it  in  1514,  with  several  of  his  companions,  and 
set  out,  l)y  Florence,  for  Home,  on  the  24th  of  St*pteinber 
of  that  year.  He  arrived  at  Home  in  the  train  of  the  duke 
Oiuliano  de’  Medici,  the  brother  of  Leo  X.,  bv  whom  he 
was  introduced  to  the  pope.  I..eo  at  first  took  filtle  notice 
of  Lionaitlo,  but  upon  seeing  a picture  of  the  Holy  Family 
which  he  hod  painted  for  Baldas.saru  Turini  da  Pcseia,  the  j 
pope'*  almoner,  he  gave  him  a commiMion  to  execute  | 
some  works  for  him.  Seeing  however  a great  apparatus,  | 
and  hearing  that  the  painter  was  about  to  make  varnishes, : 
1.00  said,  • I>ear  me,  this  man  will  never  do  anvihing,  for  i 
he  begins  to  think  of  the  finishing  of  his  work  before  the  i 
commencement.’  This  want  of  courted  in  the  pope,  and  , 
the  circumstance  of  his  sending  for  Michel  Angelo  to  ' 
U«»me,  {►ffendi’d  I>a  Vinci,  ami  he  left  Rome  in  disgust, 
and  set  out  for  Pavia  to  enter  into  the  service  of  Francis  I. 
of  Fi.ince,  known  to  be  a great  patron  cf  the  arts,  and  to 
have  a great  esteem  for  Da  Vinci,  some  of  whose  work*  he 
jHissessmi.  Francis  received  him  with  the  greatest  kind- 
tie**,  and  took  him  into  his  service,  w ith  an  annual  salary 
of  7tX)  crowns.  Da  Vinci  accompanied  him  to  Hologno, 
where  he  went  to  meet  Leo  X.,  and  nrtertvards,  in  the  be- 
jlinning  of  1510,  he  went  with  him  to  France,  whither,  if 
il  h.a;!  necn  j>os»ibie,  Francis  would  have  al*o  taken  the 
famed  picture  of  the  LaM  vSupper,  but  it  could  not  be  re- 
moved from  the  wall,  upon  which  it  was  directly  painted. 

Da  Vinci's  health  after  he  left  Italy  was  so  enfeebled 
that  he  executed  little  or  nothing  moro.  Francis  could 
not  prevail  upon  liim  to  colour  his  cartoon  of  St.  Anne, 
whicn  he  had  brought  with  him  ; nor  did  he  show  himself 
at  alt  disposed  to  commence  any  new  work  which  would 
require  the  exertion  of  his  energies.  His  health  gradually 
grew  worse,  and  he  died  at  Fontainebleau  on  the  2nd  of 
Mav,  1519,  aged  sixty-seven,  not  8cvcnt\-five,  as  Va.*an 
antf  others  after  him  have  slated.  Vasari  relates,  that 
he  dicxl  in  the  arm*  of  Francis  I.,  whn  happened  to  be 
on  a visit  to  him  in  hi*  chamber,  when  he  was  M.*ized 
witli  a iJoroTj-sra  wlii  Ai  ended  in  his  death.  AmorcUi,  in  his 


Life  of  Lionardo,  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  this  story  of 
Vasari’s  is  a ficlion,  but  the  reasons  he  give*  for  his  opinion 
do  not  in  any  wav  tend  to  prove  it  such.  Lionardo's  will 
and  many  olncr  tfocumenta  conceniing  liim  arc  still  extant 
in  the  Ambrosian  Libraiy  at  Milan,  where  hi*  manuscrtids 
are  likew  ise  preserved.  Lionardo  was  a man  of  proud  ciis- 

fiosition,  of  very  sumptuous  habits,  and  of  a remarkably 
landsume  person,  wliicli  he  alwav's  took  great  care  to 
adorn  with  the  most  costlv  attire ; in  his  youth  also  he 
was  a great  horseman.  From  the  manner  in  which  he 
always  livcrl,  his  means  must  have  been  great,  yet  the  rale 
of  payment  he  received  upon  some  occasions  was  very 
small,  hi*  salary  when  employed  by  the  gonfalonierc  So- 
derini was  fifteen  gold  florins  per  month  ; but  he  was 
possessed  of  some  property  which  ho  inherited  from  his 
family,  from  his  father  and  an  unde  ; the  estate  also  which 
was  given  to  him  by  Ludovico  il  Moro,  though  small,  may 
still  havelieen  of  considerable  benefit  to  him ; he  had  like- 
wise an  estate  at  Ficsolc.  Half  of  the  former  he  left  to  his 
servant  Da  Vilanis.  and  the  other  half,  with  the  house,  to 
Sahli,  his  favourite  assistant ; the  latter  to  his  brothers. 
His  libraiy,  manuscrijds,  his  wardrobe  at  Cloux,  and  all 
things  relating  to  his  art.  he  bequeathed  to  his  scholar  and 
executor  Francesco  Mdzi.  The  funiiture  of  his  house  at 
Cloux  near  Amlwise  he  bequeathed  to  Da  Vilanis, 

This  great  painter  hail  three  different  styles  of  execution. 
His  fii>t  was  much  in  the  diy  manner  of  Verrocchio,  but 
w ith  a greater  roundness  of  form  : hi.*  second  was  tliat  style 
which  particularly  characterises  what  is  termed  the  *chI>ol 
of  Da  Vinci ; it  cons'ists  in  an  extreme  softness  of  execu- 
tion, combined  with  great  roundness  and  depth  of  cluaro- 
'*curo,logelhcrwith  a fullness  of  design  ; in  this  style  are  the 
works  which  he  executed  in  Milan  : his  third  differed  little 
in  essential.*  from  his  second,  but  wa*  characteriseil  by  a 
greater  freedom  of  execution  and  less  formality  of  eom- 
|>ohition;  of  this  style  the  best  specimen  i*  his  own  ]>or- 
trait  in  the  Florentine  gallery,  a work  equal  in  every 
respect  to  the  finest  portrait.*  oV  Titian. 

No  man  borrowed  less  from  other  men  than  lionardo 
Da  Vinci ; he  might  almost  be  called  the  inventor  of 
chiaro'seuro,  in  wlueli,  and  in  design,  he  was,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  his  career,  without  a rival.  Both  Fra  Bartolomeo 
m his  tone  .nnd  mellowness,  and  Michel  Angelo  in  hi* 

' grandeur  of  design,  were  anticipated  by  Vinci.  Previous 
to  Fra  Bartolomeo,  Michc!  Angelo,  and’  Raphael,  with  the 
i exception  perhaps  of  those  of  Masaccio,  no  works  had 
appeared  that  could  in  any  respect  be  compared  with 
those  of  Da  Vinci.  Lionai-dn’*  works  are  not  nume- 
rous; his  occupations  were  too  various  to  allow  him  to 
paint  many  pictures.  Tlierc  can  be  no  doubt  that  many 
of  the  works  attributed  to  him  in  various  galleries  are  the 

tiroductinn*  of  hb  scholars  or  imitators,  as  Bcrnarrlinu 
>uino,  Francesco  Melzi,  and  Andrea  Saliii;  or  Marco 
Oggioni,  Gian  .\nlonio  Beltraffio,  Cesare  da  Sesto,  Pietro 
Ricci,  Lorenzo  Lotto,  Niccolo  Appiano,  and  others.  The 
picture  in  the  National  Galleiy,  of  (’hrbt  Di.sputing  with 
the  Doctors,  is  one  of  these  douhtful  works,  or  perhaps 
undoubtedly  not  the  work  of  Lionardo. 

Of  Lionardo's  numerous  treatises  few  have  been  pul>- 
lishcd.  The  best  known  is  that  on  painting,  * Tratalo 
della  Pittum,’  of  which  several  edition.*  have  been  pub- 
lished ; it  ha*  been  twice  translated  into  English.  In  IfiTil 
a very  splendiil  edition  was  published  at  Paris  by  Du 
Fre.me,  with  enirravings  from  drawings  byNieholas  Pou.««in. 
The  work  is  divided  into  .%T)  short  chapters,  and  contain* 
such  a maa*  of  instruction,  that  subsemicnt  writers  have 
had  to  do  little  more  than  reiterate  in  ilifTerent  wonls  the 
precepts  of  Da  Vinci,  Lionardo's  greate.-.t  literaiy  distinc- 
tion however  ia  derived,  says  Mrl  Hallam.  ‘ from  those 
short  fragments  of  hi*  unpublished  writinsrs  that  appeared 
not  many  years  since ; and  which,  according  at  least  tu 
our  common  estimate  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  are 
moa*  like  revelations  of  physical  truths  vouchsafed  fo  a 
single  mind,  than  the  superstructure  of  its  reasoning  upon 
any  e-stablished  basis.  The  discoveries  which  made  Galileo, 
and  Kepler,  and  Maestlin,  and  Maurolicus,  and  Ca.*telli, 
and  other  names  illustrimis,  the  system  of  Copernicus,  the 
very  theories  of  recent  geologcrs,  are  anticipated  by  Da 
Vinci,  within  the  compass  of  a few  pages,  not  perhaps  in 
the  most  precise  language,  or  on  the  most  conclusive  rea- 
soning. but  so  a*  to  strike  us  with  something  like  the  awe 
of  pneternatural  knowle<lge.  In  an  age  of  so  much  dog- 
matbm,  he  first  laid  down  the  grand  principle  of  Bacon, 
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that  experiment  and  oheersation  must  be  the  guides  to 
ju^t  theory  in  the  inve~stigation  of  nature.  If  any  doubt 
could  be  harboureil,  not  ai>  to  the  right  of  Lionardo  da 
Vinci  to  stand  as  the  first  name  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
>«hich  is  beyond  alt  doubt,  but  as  to  his  originality  in  so 
many  discoverica,  vkhicli  probably  no  onu  man,  especially 
in  such  circumstances,  has  ever  made,  it  must  be  on  an 
hypothesis,  nut  very  untenable,  that  some  parts  of  physical 
science  had  already  attained  a height  which  mere  books 
do  net  record.’  The  extracts  alluded  to  above  were  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  1797,  by  Venturi,  in  an  essay  entitled 
* £.v>ai  sur  IcsOuvrages  Physico-Mathlmatiuucsde  L6onard 
da  Vinci,  avec  des  Fragmens  tir4s  de  ses  Manuscrits  ap- 
purtes  de  ritaiie/  These  manusc^ripts  were  afterwai'ds 
restored  to  Milan,  where  they  arc  still  preserved  under  the 
name  of  the  ' Codice  Allantieo.’  It  is  said  that  Napoleon 
carried  these  and  Petrarch's  * Virgil’ to  his  hotel  himself, 
not  allowing  any  one  to  touch  them,  exclaiming  with  de- 
light, ‘ Questi  sono  miei  ’ (these  are  mine).  'Hiey  were 
collected  together  by  tlw  Cavaliere  Pompeo  Leoni,  who 
procured  most  of  them  from  Mazzenta.  who  had  them  from 
the  heira  of  Francesco  Mclzi,  to  whom  Uonanlo  bequeathed 
them.  They  came  eventually  into  the  hands  of  Count 
Galeazzo  Arconauti.  to  whom  James  I.  of  England  is  said 
to  have  offered  .3000  Spanish  doubloons  for  them  (nearly 
lO.UUUf.),  but  tins  patriotic  nobleman  refused  the  money, 
and  ureseuteJ  them  to  the  Ambrosian  Library. 

(Vasaii,  I'ite  t/e’  PiUuri,  &c. ; Lomazzo,  lilea  dH  Tem- 
fio  dellu  Piltura,  &c. ; Amoretti,  Mt-morie  Sturiche  su  la 
Rfta^  gli  Sludi,  e k Oftere  di  Ltoriardfj  da  Vinci ; Lanzi, 
Sloriu  Piilorica,  &c. ; Gaye,  Carteggio  inedito  (TArtisti : 
Broivn,  Life  nf  Leonardo  da  T'/wer,  &c. ; Hallam,  7«/ro- 
duction  to  the  Lilerature  of  Europe,  &c.) 

VPNCULUM,  a name  given  in  algebra  to  the  line, 
brackets,  parentheaca,  or  other  symbol,  by  which  various 
terms  are  compounded  into  one,  or  sup|>osed  to  be  so 
compounded,  in  order  that  the  result  may  be  further  ope- 
rated on.  As  in 

a-f-6+c  .r  , (a+6-|-e)3*  , {«-f  » &c  » 

which  are,  by  the  vinculum,  prevented  from  being  con- 
founded with  a+6-l-r.r. 

VINDE'LICl.  (Vl.NDELlCIA.] 

VINDELPCIA,  the  antiont  name  of  a tract  which  con-, 
tains  parts  of  the  present  countries  of  Suabia  and  Havana 
in  Southern  Germany.  It  extended  from  the  Lacua  Bri- 
gantinus,  now  Lake  of  Constance,  or  Bodensee,  to  the 
north-east  as  far  as  thejunctionof  the  Inn  with  the  Danube, 
and  from  the  northern  frontier  of  Khaetia  in  the  south  to 
the  Danube  in  the  norih.  The  adjoining  provinces  were 
Helvetia  in  the  south-west,  Roman  Germany  in  the  west, 
Indcnendetit  Germany  in  the  north.  Noricum  in  the  east, 
and  Hliaetia  in  the  south.  In  the  Roman  division  of  the 
provinces  Vindclicia  at  first  was  a part  of  Khaetia,  which 
was  conquered  by  Tibetius  during  the  reig^  of  Augustus ; 
from  the  time  of  Diocletian  it  was  a si*parate  province, 
and  was  called  Khaetia  Secunda,  which  name  was  gra- 
dually supplanted  by  the  name  Vindolicia,  which  is  first 
mcntionea  by  Sextus  Rufus  (c.  8'.  The  name  of  Vin- 
delieia  is  derived  from  the  Vindelici,  a warlike  tribe  in 
the  southern  mounUiinous  part  of  the  couiitr)* ; and  it  is 
believed  that  thU  tribe  had  its  name  from  the  Vindo  or 
Vinda,  also  called  Virdo,  now  Wertach,  and  the  Licus, 
now  Lech,  wluch  were  two  of  the  principal  rivers  of  the 
country.  The  other  rivers  were  the  Danube,  Oenus  or 
Aenus,  now  Inn:  Isanis  or  Isargus,  nowlsar;  Ambro, 
now  Amber;  Guntia,  now  Giinz;  and  the  Ilargus,  now 
Illcr,  which  separates  Suabia  from  Bavaria. 

The  original  inhabitants  of  Vindclicia  were  undoubtedly 
of  Celtic  origin.  The  principal  tribes  were  the  Vindelici;  | 
the  Isarii,  on  the  l:,ar ; the  Licates,  on  the  Lech  ; the  Bri- 
ganfii,  near  the  Lake  of  Constance  ; and  a great  number 
of  Boii,  who  settled  between  the  Inn  and  the  I«ir  afier 
they’  had  been  driven  from  their  homes  in  Bohemia  by  the 
Marcoraanni.  The  Romans  founded  many  colonies  in 
Vindelicia,  a great  number  of  which  still  exist,  and  their 
present  names  arc  generally  corruptions  of  the  Roman 
names.  The  firet  in  rank  among  them  was  Augusta  \'in- 
dclicorum,  now  Augsburg,  probably  the  ‘ splendidlssima 
Rhactiacprovinciaecolonia’ofTacitus,  fur  he  mentions  no 
name  (fiermania,  41);  Campodunum,  now  Kempten: 
Guntia,  now  Giinzburg  ; Brigantia,  now  Bregciiz  ; Vimunia, 
or  Vemania,  now  Wangen ; Juliomagus,  now  Dutiingciv(?; ; 
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Brigobanna,  now  Beyern  (?) ; Reginum,  or  Castra  Regina* 
DOW  liatUbon,  or  in  German,  Regensburg;  Batava  Castra, 
now  PoiMUi,  at  the  confiuence  of  the  Inn  and  the  Danube  ; 

I Pons  Oeni  or  Aeni.  now  Muhldorf,  on  the  Inn,  which 
must  not  be  confounded  with  Aeni  Pons,  or  Ocnipontum, 
the  Latinized  name  of  Insbruck  in  the  Tyrol.  The  mun*- 
cipal  rights  given  to  these  colonira  by  the  Romans,  which 
some  of  them  preserved  during  all  the  popular  troubles  of 
the  following  centuries,  were  the  cause  of  their  afterwards 
becoming  free  Imperial  towns,  the  number  of  which  was 
greater  in  those  provinces  which  were  formerly  occupied 
by  the  Romans  than  in  any  other  part  of  Germany.  From 
the  third  century  Vindelicia  was  con.stanlly  invRded  by 
German  tribes,  and  during  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  it 
was  entirely  occupicil  by  the  Alcmanni  and  Boioarii,  and 
the  antient  population  was  completely  exterminnlcd,  ex- 
cept perhaps  some  inhabitanU  who  became  serfs  of  the 
conqueror*,  and  were  then  Gennamzed. 

(Strabo,  p.  206-7,  Cas. ; Ptolemy,  ii.  12,  13,  ed.  Basil., 
1.341;  Mannert,  (Jeosraphie  der  Griec/ten  und 
Ccllarius,  Avtitia  Orbis  Antiqui ; D’Anville,  Compendium 
of  Antient  Getjgraphu,') 

VINDKMPATRIX.  [Vmoo.] 

VPNDHYA  MOUNTAINS.  [Hinoustax,  xii.,  211.1 
VINE.  rVms.] 

VINKGAIl,  a dilute  acetic  acid  obtained  by  the  vinous 
fermentation.  [Fermentation.]  In  countries  which 
produce  wine,  vinegar,  as  its  name  imports,  U obtained 
from  the  acetous  fermentation  of  wine  ; but  in  this  country 
it  is  usually  procured  from  malt,  and  the  process  employed 
resembles  the  first  stages  of  the  brewer's  operations,  [dkew- 
ixo.]  *010  malt  is  ground  and  mashed  with  hot  water. 
The  wort,  after  being  cooled,  is  transferred  to  the  ferment- 
ing tun,  where  by  the  addition  of  yeast  it  underTOCs  the 
acetous  fermenUation  ; and  when  this  is  os'cr,  the  liquor  U 
transferred  to  small  vessels,  which  are  kept  warm  by  means 
of  a btove  : in  this  it  remains  fur  a shorter  or  longer  period, 
according  to  the  temperature  of  the  stove  and  the  strength 
of  the  liquor.  The  process  of  Rectification  is  as-sisted  by 
introducing  into  the  cju*ks  with  the  wort  what  is  called 
rape,  which  is  a quantity  of  the  residuary  fruit  which  has 
«er\'ed  for  making  domestic  wines,  or  has  been  preserved 
by  the  vinegar-maker  from  one  process  to  another  in  hi.s 
own  factory.  The  use  oi  the  rape  is  to  act  ns  an  acetous 
ferment,  and  thus  induce  soiimcsa  in  the  wash,  it  being 
well  impregnated  %vith  vinegar  and  continually  kept  sour. 
AcetifiL-ation  is  sometimes  carried  on  bv  transfemng  the 
wort,  after  it  has  undergone  the  vinous  fermentation,  into 
casks,  the  bungholcs  of  which  are  left  open  ajul  loosely 
covered  with  tiles  ; the  casks  are  then  exposed  for  a long 
time  to  the  air;  but  the  use  of  stoves  has  greatly  super- 
seded this  mode,  and  has  abridged  the  time  of  the  opera- 
tion and  rendered  it  less  liable  to  failure.  The  vinegar, 
after  it  has  reached  its  greatest  degree  of  soumess,  U ren- 
dered clear  and  fit  for  use  either  by  subsidence  or  the  em- 
ployment of  isinglass.  Tlic  raatuifaeturcr  is  allowed  by 
act  of  parliament  to  mix  ttiW  of  its  weight  of  sulphuric 
acid  with  vinegar ; and  w hat  is  termed  by  the  Excise 
pntof  vinegar  contains  5 per  cent,  of  real  acetic  acid. 

Vinegar  may  be  prepared  in  small  quantities  from  the 
fermentation  of  a solulion  of  sugar  mixed  with  yeast ; or  it 
maybe  obtained  by  the  fermentation  of  various  fruits; 
thus  the  juice  of  good  apples  contains  a sufficiency  of 
sugar  to  afford  tolerably  good  vinegar  without  any 
addition. 

In  Franco  vinegar  is  made  from  poor  w ine ; and  there 
arc  two  kinds — the  white,  prepared  from  white  wine;  and 
the  red,  by  the  acctification  of  the  red  wine:  these  are 
finer  flavoured  and  somewhat  stronger  than  the  malt 
vine^  of  this  countiy.  (Donovan’s  Dome$tic  Economy ; 
Cabinet  Cyclopirdia.) 

VINEGAR,  Medical  Properlien  of.  Vinegar  produces 
very  different  effects  according  to  its  degree  of  concentra- 
tion ; its  effects  are  also  different  on  the  dead  and  living 
organic  tissues.  It  acts  as  an  effectual  preservative  from 
the  jmtrefactivc  fomientationofdead  organic  tiwues.and  is 
hence  employed  as  the  means  of  furroing  pickles,  or  nicat 
in  a drie<l  state,  by  wmt)Iy  immersing  the  substance  in  it 
for  a few  minutes.  Wood  vinegar,  or  pvToligneous  acid, 
is  most  efficacious  for  this  purpose,  owing  to  the  creasote 
present  in  it.  Crude  pyroligneous  acid  is  one  of  the  most 
effectual  applications  to  limber,  both  to  prevent  the  drj- 
rot  and  tile  ravages  of  insect*,  tloncentrated  acetic  acid 
Vot.  XXVI.— 2 Y 
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fccts  on  the  living  tiswic#  iw  a caustic  poison  ; applied  to 
the  skin  it  cauws  heat,  redness,  and  rapid  inflammation. 
The  same  is  the  case  when  taken  into  the  mouth  or  applied 
to  any  mucous  membrane,  \vhich  it  blackens  like  sulphuric 
ncid.  When  properly  dilutrtl  and  used  in  mcKleration,  it 
heightens  the  vitaJity  of  the  stomach  and  crcatlv  promotes 
the  fjigestive  powers.  Indeed  free  acetic  acirl  is  one  of 
those  alwa)-8  ])fescnt  in  the  stomach  in  a healthy  state,  and 
the  substitution  of  lactic  acid  for  it  in  that  organ  is  one  of 
the  most  common  accompaniments  of  indigestion,  espe- 
cially in  biliona  persons.  The  peculiar  property  which 
vinegar  pobsewes  of  dis*»olving  gelatine  points  out  the  pro- 
priety oi  employing  it  as  a condiment  when  veal  or  other 
oung  meats,  or  fish,  are  taken.  Its  poivers  are  heightened 
y having  aromatic  or  pungent  principles  dis^lved  in  it, 
such  as  chlliiesor  taragon.  In  case*  ol'*low  dicestion  the 
moderate  use  of  vinegar  impregnated  with-these  is  much 
to  be  commended;  but  their  abuse  of  it  is  to  be  re- 
probated, as  productive  of  serious  evils.  This  is  seen 
jn  the  case  of  ladies  who  employ  vinegar  to  retain  a ; 
slender  figure,  and  who  thereby  induce  organic  diseases, 
even  cancer  of  the  stomach.  Vinegar  assists  the  digea- 
tion  of  crude  vcgetaliles,  and  is  aiipropriately  used  for 
salafis.  Its  power  over  the  nervous  system  is  seen  in  cases 
of  poisoning  with  narcotic  poison*  and  in  cases  of  drunken- 
ness. In  the  former  case  care  must  be  paid  that  the  nar- 
cotic substance  is  completely  evacuated  from  the  stomach 
before  administering  it,  olherwi.-ic  much  injury  may  result 
from  a powerful  acetate  being  forraexi.  But  after  the  re- 
moval of  the  poison  nothing  combats  more  elfectually  the 
secondary  symptoms  than  vinegar,  especially  if  coffee  he 
dissolved  in  it.  Few  tilings  will  restore  a dimnken  man  to 
his  senses  more  speedily  than  giving  him  vino|»ar  to  drink, 
hence  the  popular  custom  of  putting  pickV'S  into  the 
mouth  of  a uruuken  person. 

Vinegar  acts  ns  a refrigerant  and  as  a grateftil  drink  In 
fever.  It  may  be  applied  externally  likewise  to  the  palms 
of  the  hands  of  consumptive  persons,  to  cool  the  hectic 
flush  and  prevent  the  subsequent  clammy  pcrspIrationB. 
In  cases  oi  commencing  anasarca,  or  loss  of  tone  of  the 
skin  in  advancing  life,  vinegar  is  a very  useful  wa*h.  In 
a concentrated  form  it  is  beneficial  in  some  forms  of  ring- 
worm of  the  scalp ; though  cnidc  pjToligneous  acid  is  pre- 
ferable, owing  to  the  erensote  which  it  contains.  Tlie 
vapour  of  strong  acetic  acid,  simple  or  aronmtised.  is  a 
powerful  rcstoralivc  when  applied  to  the  nostrils  in  impend- 
ing fainting,  or  a*  a means  of  relieving  headache.  It  was 
formerly  regarded  as  a disinfectant,  or  a protection  against 

Slague  and  similar  diseases,  but  it  merely  overpowers  and 
oes  not  destroy  unwholesome  oriours;  free  venlilafion  is 
therefore  preferable.  Acetic  acid  acts  as  a powerful  sol- 
vent btjtU  of  gum  resins,  the  action  of  which  it  thereby 
iucreases.  such  as  assafertida  and  other  vcgetahle  prin- 
ciples, such  as  tliose  of  colchicum,  synil,  &c„  and  also  of 
metallic  oxides,  such  as  copper. 

In  case  of  poisoning  by  strong  acetic  acid,  chalk  should 
be  instantly  udministered.  The  vapour  of  acetic  ether 
carefully  introduced  by  a snitatde  apparatus  through  the 
Eustachian  tube  into  the  ear  is  very  emcacious  iu  restoring 
hearing  in  cases  of  nervous  deafness.  (Pilcher,  On 
i^ir.)  Strong  acetic  acid,  either  alone  or  having  the 
active  principle  of  cantitaridcs  di«ulved  in  it,  furuisnes  a 
ready  means  of  forming  a bli^er. 

Vineyard.  Tl»e  vine  only  thrives  in  particular 
climotea,  where  the  autumns  .arc  not  excessively  hot, 
nor  the  springs  subject  to  late  frost*.  It  has  been  ob- 
served in  France,  that  the  line  which  marks  the  northern 
troundary  of  the  vineyards  i*  not  mtrallel  to  any  circle  of 
latitude  ; but  that  it  lies  obUquely,  advancing  more  to 
the  north  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  country  than  on 
the  western.  It  seems  to  depend  more  on  the  nature  of 
the  climate  in  spring  and  autumn,  than  in  summer  and  : 
winter.  A hard  frost  at  the  time  the  sap  is  quiescent  has  | 
no  bad  efi'ect  on  the  vine,  but  rather  the  coiitrar>' ; while 
a late  frost  iu  spring  dii&apiMiiuts  all  the  hopes  of  the  vine- 
irrower.  Tlierc  was  a time  when  tlie  vine  was  cultivated 
in  England  for  the  ]>ur]H>se  ot'  making  wine  ; and  whether 
the  climate  is  altered,  or  Die  foreign  wines  have  su]>er- 
seded  tile  sour  hutne-inade  wines,  no  one  now'  attenipts  to 
cultivate  Die  vine  except  for  the  purpose  of  oliUuuiug 
rapes  for  tlui  table,  and  the  mode  of  cultivation  is  a 
branch  of  hoiticuUure. 

It  may  however  be  interesting  to  know  how  the  vine  i» 


cultirated  in  the  countries  which  prt^uce  good  wine ; of 
which  France  is  one  of  the  principal  and  neoie>t  in 
climate  to  England.  The  vine  grows  best  in  a soil  where 
frw  other  Rbnlbs  or  plants  would  thrive,  and  it  seems  a 
wi*e  distribution  of  Providence,  that  where  there  is  the  best 
soil  for  wine,  there  it  is  the  worst  for  wheal,  and  ric« 
rersil.  The  vine  delights  in  a deep  loose  rocky  soil,  where 
it*  roots  can  penetrate  deep  into  ftssureji,  so  as  to  insure  a 
supply  of  moisture  w)ien  the  surface  is  scorched  by  the 
sun  s rava.  On  the  steep  slopes  of  hills  towards  the  south 
and  sheltered  from  the  nortn-eost,  the  pajie*  attain  the 
greatest  maturity,  and  the  vintage  is  most  certain.  So 
great,  an  influence  has  a favourable  exposure,  that  in  the 
same  vineyard  the  greatest  difference  exists  between  the 
wine  made  from  one  part  and  that  made  from  another, 
merely  becauM;  there  is  a hirn  round  the  hill,  and  the 
aspect  varies  a very  few  degrees.  A change  of  soil 
roducps  a similar  effect.  The  famous  Rhine  wine  call(*d 
ohannisberg.  when  made  from  the  grapes  which  ctow 
near  the  ca?4le,  U worth  twice  as  much  as  that  made  a 
few  hundred  yards  farther  off.  Here  both  soil  and  aspect 
change.  The  C/os  de  I 'wigeau,  which  produces  the  fineyt 
Burgundy,  is  confined  to  a few  acres ; beyond  a certain 
wall  the  wine  is  a common  Burgundy,  good,  but  without 
extraordinary  merit. 

The  best  vineyards  in  Europe  formerly  belon«d  to 
monasteries,  and  the  quality  was  then  thought  of  more 
importance  than  the  quantity:  of  late  the  demands  of 
commerce  have  made  the  quantity  tlie  principal  object; 
and  to  this  the  quality  is  rre<]uentJy  sacrineed. 

When  a vine  Is  first  established  on  any  spot  where  none 
grew  before,  the  first  thing  is  to  prt'pare  the  CTound  for 
planting.  In  steep  places,  where  the  soil  might  be  carried 
away  by  rains  in  winter  or  spring,  terraces  arc  formed  by 
building  massive  stone  walls  along  the  slope,  and  levelling 
the  soil  behind  them.  The  walls  serve  to  reflect  the  heat, 
and  form  a shelter  to  the  vine  below.  Thus  a whole  hill 
is  sometimes  eovcrcil  with  terraces  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  there  the  wine  is  generally  good,  if  the  exposure  ia 
favourable.  Limestone,  ravel,  or  coarse  sand,  with  a 
small  mixture  of  clay,  forms  a good  soil  for  a vine; 
vegetable  substance*  alone  should  be  used  to  enrich  it, 
such  as  the  leaves  and  tendrils  of  the  vine,  the  residue  of 
the  grape  when  pressed,  and,  failing  these,  the  leaves  of 
trees  collected  when  green,  and  formed  into  a compost 
with  earth.  Tlie  ground  should  be  well  trenched,  if  it 
will  admit  of  it,  or  loosened  with  the  mattock  and  pickaxe, 
a*  we  should  do  a mass  of  gravel,  which  w-as  to  be  spread 
on  a road,  and  which  was  too  hard  for  the  shovel  or  spade, 
ilie  ditforent  parts  of  the  soil  should  be  intimately  mixed, 
keeping  stime  fine  earth  or  soil  at  top  to  set  the  plants  in. 
Wlieu  the  ground  is  prepared,  holes  are  dug  in  rows  four 
or  five  feet  wide,  at  the  same  distance  from  each  other,  sc 
as  to  altenmte ; some  of  the  fipOKt  of  tlie  soil  is  put  into 
each  hole,  and  the  vine-plants,  which  have  been  rooted  in 
a mirseiy,  or  else  simple  cuttings,  are  cwefully  inserted, 
pressing’  the  mould  round  the  roots  and  levelling  The  earth 
round  them.  Rooted  plants  willliear  the  second  or  third 
year,  but  cuttings  take  a much  longer  time.  Tlie  season 
for  planting  is  during  the  winter,  when  tlie  weather  is 
open.  If  cuttings  are  used,  they  arc  taken  off  the  vine  o:i 
wliich  they  grt'w  at  the  usual  time  of  pruning  after  the 
vintage ; a piece  of  the  preceding  year's  w oed  is  left,  on 
the  cutting,  and  when  it  is  planted,  tlie  end  where  tlie  old 
wood  is  left  is  bent  ortwbted  to  facilitate  its  striking  : three 
or  four  eyes  are  buried,  so  that  the  end  i«  a foot  at  lea.*t 
underground.  If  Uie  plant  is  already  rooted,  care  is  taken 
not  to  wound  or  bend  tnc  roots,  but  to  spread  them  out  and 
cover  them  with  mould.  During  all  the  time  that  the 
vine  is  growing,  the  ground  must  be  remilarly  cultivated 
and  kept  perfectly  dear  of  all  weeds,  usual  instru- 
ment of  tillage  in  stony  and  rocky  soils  is  a Iw  o-pronged 
fork  fixed  in  a sliort  hamUe,  at  an  angle  less  than  a right 
angle  with  Uie  pjongs,  which  are  a foot  lung,  and  very 
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ftron^:,  like  a double  pickaxe  (see  fi^re).  Tliis  is  struck 
into  the  ffrounii  and  then  drawn  towaj^s  the  workman,  while 
the  handle  is  lilted,  which  acts  as  a lever  in  misinir  the  soil. 
l*he  roots  are  by  this  means  enabled  to  spread  through 
the  soil  in  search  of  moisture  and  food.  The  next  year  it 
is  usual  to  prune  ttie  young  vine  down  to  one  nr  at  most 
two  eyes  or  buds ; but  some  experienced  vine-dreesers 
recommend  deferring  this  operation  to  the  second  year, 
by  which,  although  the  vine  will  not  be  so  forward  in 
fruiting,  it  will  be  much  strengthened,  and  fully  repay  Uie 
apparent  loss  of  time  in  the  emi. 

In  the  third  year  the  vine  is  trained,  that  is,  tlie  sJioots 
are  tied  to  upright  stakes  planted  at  each  root,  or  they 
are  laid  in  an  arch  and  tied  from  one  root  to  another  along 
the  ground.  In  southern  climates  trees  are  planted  at  a 
certain  distance  from  each  other,  and  the  vine,  planted 
at  their  foot,  is  allowed  to  run  up  their  branches,  frotn 
which  it  is  led  in  festoons  from  tree  to  tree,  while  the 
head  and  branches  of  the  tree  are  rut  olf  to  {Movent  too 
much  shade.  This  is  by  far  the  most  elegant  mode  of 
training  the  vine  ; but  in  France  the  stakes  and  the  low 
training  are  the  only  methods  suitable  to  the  climate. 
The  pruning  » generally  done  in  the  beginning  of  winter. 

When  vineyards  are  estaliiished  in  Uie  plains,  where 
sometimes,  as  those  of  Medoc,  they  produce  very  good 
wine,  the  intervals  between  the  plants  can  be  stirred  by 
the  plough,  although  forking  and  digging  by  hand  is  more 
common  ; hoeing  is  as  necessary  in  a vineyard  to  destroy 
weeds  as  it  is  in  a field  of  tumipe  or  any  other  crop  town 
in  rows.  Wherever  a vineyard  is  overrun  with  weeds, 
you  may  be  sure  that  there  u no  good  wine,  and  much 
poverty  in  the  proprietor.  Tlie  pruning  of  a vine  in  bear- 
ing,  the  object  of  which  is  to  prcMuce  much  fruit  without 
weakening  the  plant,  can  only  be  learnt  by  experience  and 
practice ; much  of  the  success  of  a vinCyaiti  depends  on 
this  operation.  In  the  best  vineyaids  no  manure  is  used, 
except  that  which  we  mentioned  before,  of  leaves  and 
lerulrils:  but  some  soils  rer^ulro  to  l>e  recruited,  and  with- 
out manure  would  produce  little  or  no  wine.  In  this  case 
there  is  no  alternative,  and  composts  must  be  formed, 
as  is  done  in  common  cultivation,  with  animal  and  vege- 
table substances  mixed  and  decomposed.  Horse-dung 
should  be  avoided,  if  possible:  cow-dung  is  cooler  and 
more  nearly  of  a vegetaole  nature  ; this  should  be  mixed 
with  as  much  virgin  earth  from  pastures  and  meadows  as 
can  be  procured,  and  laid  in  small  heaps  in  the  intervals 
between  the  rows.  It  may  be  left  a little  while,  if  it  has 
any  rank  smell,  and  then  forked  in  round  the  roots ; the 
more  it  is  decomposed  t)>e  lietter.  Many  a vineyard  bos 
lost  its  reputation  aftitr  having  been  abundantly  manured. 
The  Jot)annisl>erg  was  much  reduced  in  value,  after 
having  been  dnngiHl,  while  in  the  postieation  of  GmeraJ 
Kelleman,  and  it  has  not  yet  regained  all  its  former 
n>putation. 

After  a certain  time,  which  differs  in  dilTcrent  situations, 
the  vine  becomes  les^  productive  from  the  exhaustion  of 
the  soil,  as  is  the  case  when  the  same  crops  are  repeatedly 
riown  in  the  same  ground  : this  depeiulion  the  depth  of  the 
soil.  Ail  perennial  plants  shoot  out  their  roots  fartlierand 
farther  everv  year  in  search  of  fresh  earth,  and  it  is  by 
this  means  that  trees  flourisli  for  a long  time  on  the  same 
spot : but  if  ths  roots  arc  prevented  from  spreading,  or, 
tfie  plants  being  too  crowdi^,  their  roots  inlerl'ere,  a dimi- 
nution of  vigour  is  the  consequence.  So  it  is  with  the 
vine.  In  some  utuations,  where  the  roots  strike  in  crevices 
of  rocks  in  which  rich  earth  has  accumulated,  the  vines 
will  contimie  in  vigour  fur  many  years;  but  where  their 
prrgren  it  arrested  by  a solid  rock  or  substratum,  they 
will  in  time  show  signs  ot'  exhaustion.  In  this  case  the 
remedy  is  the  same  as  for  kind  bearing  corn.  A fellow,  or 
rest,  as  it  is  usually  called,  » neceswiry,  together  with  the 
addition  of  such  manures  as  shall  restore  the  lost  fertility. 
For  this  purpose  a portion  of  the  oldest  roots  are  dug  np 
every  year,  and  the  ground  trenched  or  loosened  two  feet 
deep  or  more  with  the  mattock,  to  expose  it  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  atmospheie.  A compost  is  prepared  with 
•ods  taken  from  pastures,  or  any  virgin  earth  which  can 
r>e  procured ; tins  is  mixed  with  some  lime  and  turned 
over  several  times,  to  rot  all  the  roots  and  grass  which 
may  be  in  it,  and  to  make  it  a uniform  and  "rich  mould. 
Holes  are  now  made,  exactly  as  when  a new  vine  U 
planted,  and  in  each  of  them  a liartcet  or  barrowful  of 
eartli  is  thrown ; in  this  the  new  plants  or  cuttings  are 


planted  to  produce  new  vines  in  due  time : thus  the  vine^ 
yard  is  giaduaJly  renovated.  Tlic  proportion  thus  fallowed 
every  year  depends  on  the  natural  duration  of  the  vine  in 
that  particular  situation.  In  inferior  soils  one-seventh  is 
thus  renewed  every  year,  in  some  a twentieth  part  is  suffi- 
cient, and  there  are  vineyards  which  have  never  been 
renewed  in  the  memory  of  the  present  generation,  but 
UiDHC  are  few  in  proportion  to  the  rest. 

VIOL,  an  oiment  musical  instrument,  which  is  traced 
back  as  far  as  tlie  eighth  century,  and  may  be  considered 
as  the  parent  of  all  luoderu  instnimcnts  of  the  violia 
faiuily. 

Tlie  Viol  was  a fretted  instniment,  of  three  sorts 

treble,  tenor,  and  base,  each  furnUlicd  with  six  strings,  and 
played  on  by  a bow.  The  Treble  Viol  was  rather  larger 
than  our  violin,  and  the  music  for  it  was  written  in  the 
treble  clef.  Hie  Tenor  Viol  was  in  length  and  breadth 
about  the  size  of  the  modern  viola,  but  thicker  in  the 
body,  and  its  notation  was  in  the  soprano  or  c clef.  Tho 
Base  Viol  scarcely  differed  in  dimensions  from  our  violon- 
cello : the  music  for  it  was  written  in  the  base  clef. 

‘ Concerts  of  viols,’  says  Sir  J.  Hawkins  (iv.  d30>,  * wero 
the  usual  entertainments  after  the  practice  of  singing  ma- 
drigals grew  into  disuse  ; and  these  latter  (t.e.  viols)  were 
so  totally  excluded  by  the  introduction  of  the  violin,  that 
at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  Dr.  Tudway  was 
but  just  able  to  give,  in  a letter  to  his  son,  a description  of 
a Chest  of  Viols.  He  tells  us  that  it ‘was  a large  hutch 
with  several  apartments  and  partitions  in  it,  each  lined 
with  green  baize.  Every  instrument  was  sized  in  bigness 
according  to  tlie  pait  pl^ed  upon  it;  the  least  size  played 
the  treble  part,’  &o.  The  humorous  Tliomas  Mace,  of 
Cambridge,  in  his  ‘Music's  Monument’  (p.  245).  rays, 
‘Your  best  provUion  (and  most  complete)  will  be  a good 
chest  of  viols,  six  in  number,  viz.  two  bases,  two  tenors, 
and  two  trebles,  all  truly  and  proportionably  suited.  Ot 
these  the  highest  in  esteem  are  by  Holies  and  Ross  (one 
bass  of  BoUes'  1 have  know  n valued  at  100/.).  These  wero 
old;  but  u'c  have  now  very  excellent  workmen,  who  (no 
doubt)  can  work  as  well.' 

VIOL  DA  G.VMBA  (or  properly,  Viola  di  GamlM\  i.e, 
the  so  called  from  being  held  between  the  legs, 

was  the  last  surv'ivor  of  the  family  of  viols,  and  did  not 
entirely  fall  into  disuse  (ill  the  latter  part  of  tlie  eighteenth 
century.  In  form  ami  dimensions  it  resembled  the  modern 
violoncello,  but  Imd  six  strings.  The  tone  was  nasal  and 
disagreeable,  and  the  instrument  is  so  thoroughly  sup- 
planted by  the  violoncello,  tliat  in  all  likelihood  its  reatora- 
tion  will  never  Ik*  attempted. 

VIOLA,  or  TENOR-VIOLIN,  a larger  kind  of  violin,  to 
wliich  the  part  between  the  second  violin  ami  baae  is 
assigned.  It  has  four  gut  strings,  the  two  lowest  covered 
with  silver  wire,  which  arc  tuned  a,  i>,  g,  and  c,  an  octave 
above  the  violoncello : or 


VrOL.A,  a genus  of  plants,  the  t3T>e  of  the  natural 
order  Violaces.  This  name  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
word  Viola.  This  genus  has  the  following  cliaracters: 
— 4$cpals  unequal,  all  more  or  leas  drawn  out  downwards 
into  car-tike  appendages,  erect  after  flowering:  petals 
um!quai,  convolute  in  estivation,  with  3-nerved  claws, 
the  lower  one  drawn  out  downwards  into  a hollow  spur ; 
stamens  approximate  or  coarctate,  inserted  on  tite  lop 
of  the  tcftli  of  a jientagonai  &-toolhed  torus ; the  fila- 
ments dilated  at  the  base,  oblong  or  triangular,  bearing 
the  anthers  low  down,  lobes  of  auOu’ri  spreading  at  the 
base,  the  two  anterior  stamens  bearing  on  their  hack  two 
nectariferoua,  lancet-shaped,  rotund  or  linear  appendages, 
which  are  drawn  in  within  (he  spur;  the  ovary  someUmes 
8U{>erior,  sometimes  girdid  round  at  tlie  base  by  a concave 
torus,  and  in  this  case  the  o^a^  appears  half  inferior  ; the 
valvea  of  the  capsule  are  elastic,  contracting  when  ripe  and 
ejecting  the  seeds;  seeds  liorizontal,  caniuculate,  more  or 
less  egg-sliaped  and  sliining  ; the  enibr)0  oblong;  the  ra- 
dicle terete ; cotyledons  flatti&ii,  and  scarcely  longer  than  the 
radicle.  Tlie  species  of  this  gemi.v  are  exceedingly  mime- 
rous.  above  100  having  been  diacribiMl.  They  are  elegant 
low  herbs,  for  the  nio»t  part  perennial,  rarely  annual.  Tlic 
leaves  are  alternate.  T^  peduncles  are  solitary,  axillary  . 
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1 -flouerfcl,  furnished  with  two  little  bracteae.  The  flowers 
arc  droopinc* 

In  suMividine  thin  larce  penus.  many  character*  have 
been  taken  ; that  of  M.  Oinsins,  who  arranges  the  sjn-cies 
according  to  the  form  of  the  stigmas,  has  been  adopted  by 
T)on  in  Miller's  ‘ Dictionarj’.’  Profewor  K<lward  Forbes,  in  a 
paper  in  the  first  volume  of  the  * Transactions  of  (he  Bota- 
nical Society*’  has  pointed  out  the  valije  of  the  form  of  the 
nectariferous  appendages,  in  conjunction  with  other  cha- 
racters. in  sulxiividing  this  gentjs.  On  this  subject  he 
observes — * To  group  the  violets  according  to  the  form  of 
the  nectar)',  without  considering  the  relation  of  that  form 
to  the  other  characters  of  the  plant,  would  be  to  arrange 
them  artificially  and  not  naturally  ; for  then  we  should 
have  such  violets  as  ochroleuca  and  associated 

with  the  pansies,  and  other  combinations  of  a similarly  un- 
natural cnaraHer.  But  associating  the  form  of  the  nectaries 
with  that  of  the  leaf,  with  the  colour  and  with  the  geogra- 
phical distribution,  we  obtain  a verj'  natural  arrangement  of 
the  species.  The  odorous  and  haiiy  violets,  presenting 
short  lancet-shaped  nectaries,  cordate  leaves,  oflen  being 
hair)',  and  frequently  nearly  orhieular.  purple-blue  flowers, 
no  stem,  and  a centraliration  of  the  specie*  in  North  Ame- 
rica, form  a first  group.  The  same  form  of  appendage, 
but  usually  more  developed  a*  to  length,  combined  witli  a 
cordate  or  lanceolate  leaf,  smooth,  or  slightly  hair)’;  a 
stem,  purplo-blne  or  cerulean  flowers,  and  an  almost  equal 
distribution  in  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  indicate  a second 
equally  natural,  which  maybe  represented  by  canina. 
y.  jmfttstriji  is  the  t)'po  of  a third,  and  I',  hijiora  of  a 
fourth;  the  former  associating  a reniform  leaf  with  a 
rotund  appendage  and  a cerulean  flower,  and  the  latter  a 
similar  leaf,  with  an  abbreviated  lancet-shaped  app<’ndage 
and  a yellow  flower.  The  linear  nectniy,  combined  with 
a yellow  flower  and  conlate  leaves,  forma  a fifth  ; parallel 
with  which  may  he  placed  (sixth)  such  a*  have  pinnate 
leaves,  blue  flowers,  and  linear  nectaries.  Lastly,  the 
pansies  (F. /rieo/or)  form  a most  natural  group  (seventh) 
of  themselves,  presenting  us  with  flowers  of  all  coloun^ 
linear  nectaries,  leaves  peculiar  to  themselves,  lyrate  sti- 
pules, and  a centralisation  in  the  mountainous  countries  of 
the  western  portion  of  the  Old  World.’  Professor  Forbes 
has  not  published  hi*  arrangement  of  the  specie*,  and  we 
sliall  here  give  a description  of  a few  of  the  best  known 
and  most  remarkable,  independent  of  any  arrangement. 

K odiyrnta.  Common  Sweet  Violet,  has  no  stem,  a 
hooked  naked  Migma;  crenated.  smoothish,  roundisli-eor- 
date  leaves : ovate,  obtuse  sepals,  the  two  lateral  petals 
with  a hairy  line  ; the  spur  very  blunt ; the  capsules  turgid, 
hairy;  the  seeds  turbinate,  whitish,  the  stoics  creeping, 
long,  rooting.  Tins  plant  is  a native  throughout  the 
whole  of  Furupe,  and  m Siberia  and  China.  It  is  com- 
mon in  F.ngland,  but  is  a rare  ])lant  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  Wherever  this  plant  grows,  it*  delicious  scent 
has  made  it  a great  favounte.  Wine  is  said  to  liave  been 
flavoured  with  iU  flowers  by  the  Homans,  and  the  sherlHjt 
of  the  Turks  i*  composed  ot  syrup  of  violets  mingled  with 
water.  Although  a rare  plant  now  in  Scotland,  it  appears 
to  liave  been  used  in  that  countrj'  at  one  time  as  a cos- 
metic. Sir  William  Hooker  ol>»erve8.  * 1 do  not  know 
where  the  Highland  ladies  of  former  limes  obtained  their 
violets  to  make  a cosmetic.’  Vet  it  was  known  to  them, 
if  the  following  lines  given  by  Lightfoot  arc  correctly 
translated  from  the  Gaelic  : * Ajioint  thy  face  with  goats’ 
milk  in  which  violets  have  been  infused,  and  there  is  not 
n young  prince  upon  earth  who  will  not  be  charmed  with 
thy  Ixmuly.’  Tlie  violet  is  held  in  great  estimation  by  the 
Mohammedans.  Tlieir  |>mpliet  has  said  of  it,  ‘ The  excel- 
lence of  the  extract  of  violets  above  all  other  extracts  U 
M the  excellence  of  roe  above  all  the  rest  of  creation.*  It 
is  much  cultivated  on  account  of  its  scent  in  gardens,  and 
there  ore  several  varieties  known  and  described.  Some  of 
them  have  double  flower*,  which  is  Uie  case  in  the  variety 
known  as  the  Neapolitan  violet. 

htrla,  the  Hairy  Violet,  has  no  stem,  the  whole  plant 
villous  or  pubescent ; the  stigma  hooked,  acute,  naked  ; 
the  leaves  cordate ; ovate,  obtuse,  ciliated  sepals  ; stipules 
with  glandular  teeth  ; the  two  lateral  petals  Warded  along 
the  middle;  the  spur  somewhat  conical;  the  nectaries 
glabrous,  lancet-sliaped  ; the  capsules  turgid,  hairy;  llie 
seed*  turgid,  brown.  It  is  a native  of  thickets  and  groves 
throughout  the  whole  of  Kurope,  and  is  not  uncommon  in 
Kngland,  though  rare  in  ScoUand.  U is  chiefly  found  in 


chalky  or  limestone  soils.  Its  flower*  arc  of  a lighter  blue 
colour  than  the  last,  and  are  scentless.  It  varies  much  in 
habit,  a*  well  as  in  the  shape  of  its  leaves,  according  to 
soil  and  situation.  Two  or  three  varieties  have  l>een 
recorrlcd.  After  flowering,  its  flower-stalks  elongate,  and, 
taking  a downward  direction,  cany  the  ripening  capsule 
two  or  three  inches  below  the  surface  of  tlie  soil. 

r.ranina.  Dog's  Violet,  ha*  an  herbaceoirs  ascending 
channelled  stem;  cordate  acute  leaves:  serrated  or  finely- 
jagged  stipule*;  entire  awl-»hapcd  bracts  and  sepals; 
ghabrous  peduncles;  elongated  capsules,  with  aciUMinated 
valves  ana  pearl-shaped  brown  se^s.  This  plant  is  com- 
mon in  Britain,  and  is  a native  of  hedges,  tliickela,  and 
heathy  grounds  throughout  almost  all  iuiru|K,  in  Ja]>an, 
Persia,  the  north-we*t  coast  of  North  America,  and  the 
Canary  Islands.  The  flower*  are  blue  and  scentless. 
Several  varieties  are  recorded.  Many  of  the  related  s|)«cies 
have  white  or  cream-coloured  flowera. 

/’.  polu*in».  the  Marsh  Violet,  has  jointed  scaly  roots; 
a marginate  stigma ; smooth  cordately  kidney-shaped 
leaves ; broad  ovate-acuminate  stipules ; ovate-obtuse 
sepals;  two  lateral  petals,  with  a hairy  central  line ; oblong 
I tngonal  capsules ; ovoid  dark-groenish  seeds.  This  plant 
is  a native  throughout  Europe'  in  mo«y  l>ogs  and  humid 
meadows.  It  is  more  abundant  in  Scotland  than  England. 
There  is  a variety  found  in  North  America  with  purjilish 
flowers  and  almost  orbicular  petal*. 

F.  cltindfstina.  Clandestine  Violet,  lias  jointed  scaly 
roots ; almost  orbicular  leaves,  bluntish,  crcnato-i^rratea 
with  glandular  sermlures ; branched  peduncles  with  from 
two  to  eight  flowers;  linear  petals  scarcely  longer  than 
the  coljTC ; nectaries  rotund.  This  is  an  American  species, 
and  occur*  on  the  high  mountains  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
shady  beech-woods  among  rotten  wood  and  rich  vegetable 
mould.  It  is  rwnarkable  for  producing  its  flowers  under 
the  rotting  leaves  and  light  mould  in  which  it  grows. 
The  flowers  are  *mall,  ami  of  a chocolate-brown  colour. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  districts  where  it  grows  call  it  Aeu/- 
all,  and  they  are  in  the  habit  of  using  it  as  an  application 
in  the  cure  of  wounds  and  ulcers. 

F.  lactea.  Cream-coloured  Violet,  has  an  ascending 
stem,  with  ovato-lanccolate  glabrous  leaves,  dentate  sli- 

fmles,  and  acuminate  bracts.  It  is  a native  of  bogey 
leatlis  in  Switzerland,  Fi'aiice,  and  Britain.  It  i*  by  some 
considered  only  a variety  of  V.  palu»tris.  6{/iora  is  a 
native  of  Europe  and  North  America,  and  has  a 2-flowcrod 
stem  with  small  yellow  flowers,  Uie  lip  being  streaked  with 
block. 

t \ CanadenttM,  Canadian  Violet,  is  a smooUi  plant,  with 
cordate,  crenated,  acuminate  leaves,  wiUi  downy  nerves ; 
lanceolate,  entire,  awl-shaped  sepals;  entire  petals;  very 
short  saccate  spur ; blunt  capsules ; and  roundish,  ovate, 
C'hestnut-coloureii  seeds.  Il  i*  a North  Ameri(*an  species, 
from  ('anada  to  the  Carolina*.  The  flowera  are  purplish- 
blue  outside,  wliite  inside,  elegantly  veined,  and  sweet 
scented. 

tncolor.  Three-coloured  Violet,  Ueart’s-ease.or  Pansy, 
has  a somewhat  fusiform  root;  diffuse  branched  stem.*; 
lower  leaves  ovalo-cordate,  deeply  crenate ; runcinatcly 
pinnatifid  stipules,  with  the  middle  lobe  crenated;  spur 
thick,  obtuse  ; nectaries  linear.  Tins  plant  is  a native  of 
cultivated  fields  and  gardens  througliout  Europe,  Siberia, 
and  North  America.  The  petals  vaiy’  exceedingly  in 
colour  and  size,  and  this  tendency  lias  been  taken  uvan- 
tage  of  by  the  floriculturist  for  producing  varieties  of  this 
flower,  and  at  the  present  day  there  is  no  flower  receiving 
more  attention  than  the  pansy.  In  consequence  of  this,  a 
great  number  of  varieties  arc  known  in  gardens,  but  even 
m their  wild  slate  they  vary  so  much,  that  botanists  liave 
described  upwards  of  twenty  wild  varieUes.  8omc  how*- 
ever  of  these  varieties  may,  with  more  careful  examination, 
turn  out  to  deserve  the  rank  of  species.  For  the  cultiva- 
tion of  this  plant  see  Pan.*y.  lA)ng  before  Uiis  plant  was 
so  great  a favourite  with  florists,  it  had  received  much 
attention,  as  its  popular  name*  indicate.  Our  lunglish 
name  pansy  is  derived  from  the  French  i^nsf-e,  a*  it  in 
considered  a token  of  remembrance.  Shakapere  saya, 
* There's  pansiet,  that's  for  thoughts.’  But  in  this  sense 
it  always  conveys  a moumful  imprciision.  ‘ May  they  be 
far  from  thee,’  is  the  motto  whicli  the  French  attach  to  little 
packets  of  these  flowers.  Our  English  word  heart's-^ase 
has  a much  more  cheerful  signification.  It*  three  colours 
obtained  for  it  among  Homan  Catholics  Uie  name 
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trinHy.  It  was  at  one  time  nsed  in  medicine,  btil  is 
•carcelyever  employed  now.  It  seems  1o  poshess  the  pro- 
perties of  the  whole  family,  all  of  which  possess  more  or 
lew  activity  as  medicinal  agents. 

V.  lutea.  Yellow  Mountain  Violet,  or  Yellow  Pansy,  has 
a fibrous  slender  root;  simple  triangiiUr  stems;  ovate, 
oblong,  crenate,  fringed  leaves ; lymte  subpalmato-pin- 
natifid  leaves.  Tins  plant  is  a native  of  moist  mountain- 
ous pastures  in  Wales,  the  north  of  England,  and  Scotland. 
Its  flowers  are  yellow,  marked  with  blackish  branched 
radiating  lines ; the  lateral  petals  are  j»alcst.  the  two 
upper  ones  sometimes  purple.  When  all  are  purple, 
Hooker  thinks  this  is  the  / . arruena  of  authors.  'Hiere 
are  several  other  species  of  Viola,  of  which  I',  tricuhtr 
maybe  cotwidcred  the  type, which  have  yellow  and  purple 
flowers,  and  which,  by  cultivation,  are  susceptible  of 
change : these  are  mostly  called  i>ansies. 

In  their  geographical  distribution  the  species  of  violet 
are  materially  influenced  by  climate.  ‘ The  species  from 
tropical  countries,’  saja  Professor  Forbes,  ‘ are  mostly  from 
localities  where  the  influence  of  elevation  has  neutraliH'd 
or  modified  the  climatical  influence.  The  various  sections 
of  the  genus  have  geographic  centres,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  conG^gations  of  the  allies  of  hirta  in  North  America, 
and  of  those  of  tricolor  in  Alpine  Europe.  North  America 
may  be  looked  upon  os  the  capital  of  the  whole  genus, 
since  wc  find  there  representatives  of  all  its  subdivisions. 
In  the  following  table  the  distribution  of  seventy-five 
species,  according  to  the  form  of  their  nectaries,  is  ex- 
hibited : — 

AiarrUa : ' Au*- 

N«ctarlM  ' Earof)«.  Asia.  Africa.  North.  South,  trslia.  Total. 

Ijincct-shaped  19  4 1 22  1 1 48 

Uotund  ..2  0 0 1 0 1 4 

Linear.  . . 12  4 1 6 0 ^0  23 

There  are  hardly  any  species  of  violet  that  do  not  de- 
serN-e  cultivating  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  their  flower*, 
but  the  varieties  of  orfora/n.  the  sweet -scentctl  species,  and 
tricolor,  arc  the  great  favourites.  ‘The  hardy  perennial 
species  arc  well  adapted  for  ornamenting  rockwork  or  the 
front  of  flower-bordent,  but  the  smaller  species  should  be 
grown  in  small  pots  in  a mixture  of  loam,  peat,  and  plenty 
of  sand.  The  American  species  do  best  in  vegetable  mould 
or  peat ; those  species  which  are  natives  of  woods  arc 
well  adapted  for  growing  under  trees,  and  those  natives  of 
bogs  or  marshes  shouW  be  planted  in  moist  situations, 
lliey  are  all  readily  inct^ased  by  seeds  and  parting  the 
plants  at  the  root.  The  annual  species  may  be  sown  on 
the  open  Iwrder  or  on  rockwork.  The  greenhouse  and 
stove  species  should  be  grosvn  in  a mixture  of  loam  and 
peat,  the  herbaceous  kinds  of  tlicm  should  be  increased  by 
dividing  at  the  root  or  by  seeds,  and  the  shrul>by  kintfs 
should  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  will  root  freely  if 
planted  under  a hand-glass;  those  of  the  stove  species,  in 
neat.’  (G.  Don.) 

{Traumclioiii  of  Boianiced  Society,  vol.  i. ; Hookers 
British  Flora;  ^rfnper/Ua  of  Plants;  Don's  Millers 
Dictionary  : BischofF, /cAr&ocA.) 

VIOLATE, E.  or  VIOLA'RIE.E.  a natural  order  of 
plants  belonging  to  Lindley’s  parietose  group  of  poly- 
pctalons  Exogens.  It  has  the  following  essential  cha- 
racter* : — Sepals  5,  persistent,  with  an  imbricate  nEwtivation, 
usually  elongated  at  the  base.  Petals  5,  hypogynous, 
equal  or  une<iual,  usually  witlicring,  and  with  an  obliquely 
convolute  activation.  Stamens  .5,  alternate,  with  the  petals 
occasionally  opposite  them,  insertetl  on  a hypogjmous  disk, 
often  unequal;  anthers  bilocular,  bursting  inwards,  cither 
separate  or  cohering,  and  Ijing  close  upon  the  ovary ; 
filaments  dilated,  elongated  beyond  the  anthers;  two  in 
the  irregular  flowers,  generally  ftimished  with  an  appen- 
dage or  gland  at  theirba.se.  Ovary  1-celled,  many-seeded, 
or  rarely  l-seeded,  with  3 parietal  placent®  opposite  the 
3 outer  sepals;  style  single.  usnaJly  declinate,  W'ith  an 
obliqtie  hooded  stigma.  Capsule  of  3 valves,  bearing  the 
placent®  in  tlieir  axis.  Seeds  often  with  a tumour  at  their 
Dose ; enibrj'o  straight,  erect  in  the  axis  of  fleshy  albumen. 
(Limllcy.)  The  jqiecies  are  herbs,  undershnibs,  or  shrubs 
with  alternate  rarely  opposite  leave*,  simple,  usually  invo- 
lute before  expansion,  and  all  furnished  with  stipules.  The 
flower*  arc  erect  or  drooping,  axillary,  seated  on  pedun- 
cles, which  are  1-fiowcred,  solitarj’  or  numerous,  sometimes 
branched. 

Violacem  are  related  to  Polygalacca  through  a genus 


called  Hymenanthera,  which  Brown  refers  to  the  former 
order,  but  J,indley  to  the  latter.  It  is  also  clo«dy  related 
to  Drose.raceic,  but  difl'ers  from  that  order  in  the  style 
being  solitary'  in  their  elongated  embryo,  involute  verna- 
tion, and  stipulate  leaves.  From  Pu-sMflonicem  it  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  capsular  not  baccate  fruit,  in  its  hyt>o- 
gynuus  stamens  and  single  sUimas.  The  order  is  divided 
into  two  tribes,  Violetc  and  Alsodinom.  The  former 
chiefly  inhabit  Europe  and  America ; the  latter,  with  the 
exception  of  the  genus  Pentaloba,  are  natives  of  South 
America  and  Africa. 
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VIoIa  |ied»U 

1.  Entirf  plapt;  SLrorolU  ami  nl}'!  of  Oow-rr  nraovtd.  to  >hov  lti«  autfim 
aiui  DroUry;  3,  4,  aFCtlon  of  npraU;  6.  anetioD  of  Krd  alto^ing 

cnbrjo. 

All  the  Violace®  poascss  in  a greater  or  less  degree 
emetic  properties,  which  reside  principally  in  their  roots  : 
the  principle  on  which  this  property  seems  to  depend  has 
been  separated  by  Boullay  from  some  species  of  Viola, 
and  has  been  called  Violina.  Its  external  characters  are 
similar  to  those  of  emeta,  which  is  obtained  from  true  Ipe- 
cacuanha : hence  it  is  that  many  of  the  plants  belonging  to 
this  order  arc  used  os  substitutes  for  true  Ipecacuanha.  The 
Viola  odorata  is  admitted  into  the  Edinburgh  and  Dublin 
Pharmacomrias  for  the  purpose  of  making  a syrup  of  the 
flower*,  w hich  is  used  on  account  of  its  scent,  and  is  admi- 
nistered to  children  as  a laxative : it  is  aUo  used  as  a test 
of  acidity  and  alkalinity,  being  rendered  grt'cn  by  alkalis 
and  red  by  aci<Is.  The  genus  Pombalia  hat  the  sepals 
large,  with  prickly  margins;  the  lower  petal  long,  some- 
what giblxnis  at  the  base : the  stamens  free,  and  two  of 
the  filaments  with  a ncclarial  gland.  The  capsule  is  like 
Viola.  Jherc  is  but  one  ^ecies  of  this  genus,  the  P. 
Ifubu,  ^Vhite  Ipecacuanha.  Tnis  plant  was  formerly  called 
lonidium  Itubu.  Several  varieties  are  recorded,  some  of 
which  have  been  placed  under  the  genus  Viola.  In  uring^ 
the  roots  of  this  plant  as  an  emetic,  from  one  to  three 
drachms  must  be  aaministered,  so  that  it  is  less  active  th.an 
the  brown  Ipecacuanha  of  Callicocca  and  Ccjihactis,  and 
of  other  plants  used  as  substitutes.  It  is  a native  of 
Brazil,  where  it  by  the  name  of  Poaya  da  praia,  or 
Poaya  Arowca.and  is  sold  for  the  true  Ipecacuan.  Itubnn 
is  the  name  of  this  plant  in  Guiana.  It  is  used  as  a remedy 
in  dysentery  and  gout. 

The  genus  lonuiium  is  known  by  possessing  unequal 
selml.*.  the  lower  petal  large,  rather  gilibous,  or  concave  at 
the  base  ; the  stamens  approximate,  the  two  anterior  with 
a nectary.  Tliore  are  about  forty  species  of  this  genus : the 
J.  pnrrijforitm  and  I.  Poaya,  the  one  a native  of  Peru,  the 
other  of  Brazil,  arc  both  used  as  sul^titutcs  for  true  Ipeca- 
cuanha. 

VIOLIN  il'tolinot  It.,  a small  cto/),  a musical  insfrU' 
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m«nt  known,  in  some  shape,  as  used  with  a bow,  in  nearly 
all  part*  of  the  world,  justly  boasts  of  havuiR  existed  in 
very  remote  tiroes.  Medal*  of  the  highest  antiquity,  M. 
Charles  informs  u*  {(’our4  (fAcotu{tiftu\  representing 
Apollo  playing  on  a three-strimreJ  mstniment  closely 
resembling  the  violin,  still  exist.  W'c  have  never  met  with 
any  of  these;  though  it  seems  impmbftble  that  the  antients 
sliould  not  have  discovered  that  the  sounds  of  the  Ivre 
admitted  of  uninterrupted  prolongation,  by  means  of  that 
kind  of  friction  which  so  simple  a machine  Ks  the  bow  pro- 
duces; and  a l}Te,  or  lute,  acteil  on  by  a bow,  instead  of  a 
plectrum,  mavbe  considered  as  a violin,  or,  at  least,  os 
the  parent  of  all  instruments  of  the  violin  tribe. 

Hut  a very  diligent  and  trrist-worthy  antiqnar)',  the 
Abl)6  leBeuC  has  produced  a strong  proof  that  the  violin — 
or  perhajw  rebec  [Kkhkc_3— acted  on  by  a bow,  was  known 
in  Krtmcc  during  the  eighth  century,  and  thus  has  U-rt 
little  if  any  doubt  of  the  use  of  the  Instrument  from  that 
period,  however  uncertain  we  may  be  as  to  its  nrevious 
existence.  The  WeUh  cruth,  or  .erwth,  or  crowd,  which 
pretends  to  great  antiquity,  seems  originally  to  have  par- 
taken more  of  the  form  and  character  of  the  harp  than  of 
the  violin.  'Die  cnith  of  a later  period  was  however  cer- 
tainly a violin,  with  gut  striugs,  and  played  on  by  a bow. 
(See  Iluiiibras,  I.  ii.  KXi.) 

The  modern  violin  has  four  gut  strings,  the  last,  or 
lowest,  covered  with  silver-wire,  lliese  are  tuned  in  Olhs, 
X,  A,  D,  o ; or, 


M.  BailK)t  (lately  deceased\  one  ofthe  finest  performers 
of  our  time,  in  his  Met/tofU  for  the  violin,  ailopted  by  the  I 
CoHserv  tloirfi  (le  savs  tliat  the  compass  of  the  ' 

violin  exceeds  three  octaves.  J^upposingthistosignifylhree  j 
octaves  and  a half,  the  legitimate  extent  of  the  instrument 
will  be  fi-OQi  o.  the  fourth  space  in  the  base,  to  the  octave 
above  the  second  added  hue  in  the  treble.  But  we  cannot 
refrain  from  expressing  our  wish  that  vioUni.Ht.<  would  con- 
fine themselves  within  a more  limited  compass.  Ttic 
highe.d  sounds  of  the  instrument  are  disagreeable  to  most 
cots;  are  ofien  liarsli,  and  almost  always  gquoaking ; and 
though  they  di.-»p!ay  a kind  of  mechanical  still  in  the  per- 
former. llieV.  in  most  instances,  betray  his  vanity  and  want  | 
of  ime  toxic. 

When  complete,  says  M.  Otto  (instrument-maker  to  the 
court  of  Weimarl.  in  his  Treatise  on  the  CouMtruciiottt 
ofthe  J'iuUn,  Ihw  instrument  consists  of  fifty-eight  difier- 
ent  parts,  or  pieces:  but  such  amali  divisions  are  nut  in- 
dispensably necessary,  for  in  many  instmmenls  of  a cheap 
description  il)c  parts  are  not  so  minutely  divided.  ‘ Tlie 
wood  is  generally  of  three  sorts.  The  bar  k,  neck,  sides, 
ami  circles  are  of  sycamore : the  belly,  bass-bar,  souikI- 
post,  and  six  blocks,  of  deal : the  fiiiger-boai-d  and  tail- 

f»ieec  of  ebony.’  Ttie  finest  violin*  now  in  use  were  made 
*v  one  family,  living  in  Cremona.  [Crkuoma.)  Tlie 
Oldest  came  from  the  hands  of  Hieronymus  Amnti,  at  the 
commcnceraent  of  the  seventeenth  centun*.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  Antonius  .\mati.  about  tlie  middle  of  that  cen- 
tiiiy ; and  succeeded  by  Nicolas  Amati,  towards  the  cud 
of  the  same.  To  these  is  to  be  added  jVntuniusStraduariua, 
of  Cremona  also,  who  was  contemporary  with  the  two  latter 
of  the  Amati*.  And  last,  Joseph  Guameriits,  at  the  bc- 
ginitiiig  of- the  eighteenth  century.  ‘All  their  iustrumeiiU,’ 
M.  Otto  adds,  * were  constructed  after  the  simplest  rules  of 
mathematics  (?),  and  the  six  which  came  into  my  posscs- 
siun  uuspoilty  Were  mode  after  the  following  proportions: 
—Tlie  belly  was  thickest  where  the  bridge  rests;  then  it 
diminished  a!>oiit  a third  at  (hat  part  whci  u the / holes  are 
cut ; and,  where  the  belly  rests  ou  the  sides,  it  was  half  as 
thick  as  in  tlic  middle.  The  same  prumirtion  is  uljHCrved 
in  the  length.  Tlie  thickness  is  equmly  zn.'iintained  all 
along  that  part  on  which  the  bas.s  bar  is  fixed:  thence  to 
the  upper  and  under  end  blocks  the  thiekness  decreases 
to  one-half,  so  that  the  cheeks  arc  three-fourths  the  thick- 
ncM  of  the  breast,  and  tlie  edges  all  round  only  one-hnlf. 
niesc  preportions  are  best  adapted  for  imparting  a full, 
powerful,  and  sonorous  tone,  ^fiie  back  is  winked  out 
much  in  the  wmie  proportion  a.*  the  belly.’ 

Steiner,  of  Apsau,  is  also  celebrated  for  lus  vioUus.  * Tliey 


differ,’  M.  Otto  tells  us,  * from  (he  Cremonete,  both  in  shape 
and  tone.  Tliey  are  higher  modelled,  and  their  proportions 
of  strength  are  calculated  ({uitc  ditferently.  A Cremonese 
ha.*  a strung,  reedy  tone,  somettiing  like  that  of  a clarionet, 
while  a Steiner  approaches  that  of  a flute.’  llie  sarre 
author  also  gives  the  name*  of  many  Geniian  violin-makers  j 
but  as  they  are  not  generally  kuo'.vu  out  of  their  own  coun- 
try, we  cannot  afford  ouy  sjiace  to  them,  but  refer  our 
readers  to  the  translation  of  M.  Utto’s  work,  by  Mr.  Far- 
dcley  of  I.ecds. 

I ViOLONUELhO  (a  diminutive  of  T’iotone,  Ital.,  a 
contra-basso,  or  double-base),  a minucal  instrument  of  four 
gut  Klriiigs,  the  two  lowest  covered  with  silver-wire,  and 
tuned  in  5tlis,  a,  d,  o,  and  c ; or, 


This  fine  rich  instrument  is  an  improvement  of  the  viol 
dti  gatnlni^  tlie  latter  having  formed  one  of  the  family  of 
vioU.  [Viou.]  England  may  justly  claim  the  merit  of 
having  given  birth  to  the  best  perfonuers  on  the  violon- 
cello tliat  Europe  has  produced;  and  slill  |K)sseeses  one 
(Lindlcyk  who,  during  a period  nf  forty  years,  has  well 
maintained  his  oountr}'*  supremacy  iu  Uiis  department  of 
art. 

VIOTTI,  OlOVANNl-BATTISTA,  the  fimt  violinist  of 
Ilia  time,  according  to  general  opinion,  and  the  acknow- 
ledged founder  of  a school  of  which  Rode,  Mori,  Libon, 
I.abarrc,  Pixi»,  Alday,  &c.  were  disciples,  was  the  son  of 
the  eliief  gardener  to  tlie  Prince  di  Carignano,  and  bom  iu 
1755,  at  Fontanento,  a village  in  Piedmont.  His  father 
intended  him  for  a line  of  life  very  different  from  that 
which  his  own  inclination  marked  out ; but,  as  usually 
happens  in  such  eases,  parental  wishes  were  combated  by 
a natural  propensity  too  sliong  to  bo  resisted,  and  the 
youttifiil  enthusiast  was  placed  under  the  instruction  of 
Pugnani,  to  whom  all  aspiring  violinists  looked  up,  and 
whose  skill  may  be  justly  iiifcrretl  from  the  celebrity  which 
liis  pupil  attained.  At  llic  early  age  of  twenty  he  was 
chosen  to  fill  the  situation  of  fii-sl  \iuhn  iu  the  royal  cliapel 
of  Turin,  an  appointment  of  great  prufetisional  rank,  in 
which  he  romained  three  years ; he  then  comraenceti  his  Eu- 
ropean travels,  and  made  a lengthened  vl^it  to  Berlin.  Me 
aAcrward#  proceeded  to  Paiis,  wliqpa,  by  the  grandeur  and 
elegance  of  his  pertbruiance,  and  the  originality  and  beauty 
of  his  compositions,  lie  Kpeedily  acqtilrcd  a most  brilliant 
reputation,  which  never  lost  any  of  its  hulre,  and  he  still 
ranks  there  os  the  father  of  that  noble  style  which  a vicious 
thirst  for  novelty  has,  for  the  present,  cast  into  the  back- 
ground : tliough,  like  all  that  u intriusically  good,  it  will 
revive  when  tiurc  taste  sliall  resume  its  sway  ; or.  iicrhaps 
we  ouglit  to  iiavc  said,  when  wliat  is  forgotten  will  appear 
new. 

In  the  early  part  of  tlic  French  revolution,  when  it  was 
deemed  right  that  cveiy  class  sliould  be  represented  in  the 
legislailvo  body,  Viotti  was  elected  into  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  for  good  sense,  slircwdness,  and  firmnoas  were 
remarkable  fcaUiies  in  hU  character : but  wheu  the  reign 
of  terror  commenced,  ho,  disgusted  and  alaruied,  fied  to 
the  English  shores,  and  maile  a most  successful  d6bul  ut 
one  of  Salomon’s  concert*.  Me  afierwai  ds  took  some  sliaro 
in  the  general  mauagciueut  of  the  King's  Tliealre,  but 
IVoui  till*  he  soon  retired  ; his  genius  fiUm  him  better  for 
the  particular  duty  of  leader  of  the  band,  in  which  office 
be  supci-ficded  Mr.  William  Cramer,  w ho  hiul,  during  many 
years,  filled  it  in  an  entirely  salUfactury  manner.  Viotti 
however  did  not  long  enjoy  this  appointment,  fur  some 
envious,  unknown  enemy,  by  false  representations  to  go- 
vernment, caused  his  being  ordered,  m 17bH,  to  quit  the 
country  at  a few  hours’  notice,  ami  he  retired  to  Hamburg, 
where  he  published  his  celebrated  ' Six  Duos  Concertaiis 
pour  deux  Violons.’  In  1801  he  was  allowed  to  return  to 
lomdon,  and,  finally  abandoning  his  profcs»ion,  embarked 
the  whole  of  his  small  fortune  in  a partiier^iip  in  Uie  winu 
trade,  by  which  hasty  unguarded  step  he  Io*t  all.  Ixniis 
XVIII.  then  offered  liim  the  direction  of  the  AeadcHnie 
Uoyale  de  Munique,  and  he  repaired  to  Paris;  but  he 
foiiml  liituwlf  as  little  qualified  to  diix^ct  the  Frencli  opera 
as  he  had  been  to  manage  the  Italian  Ihoatre  in  Loiulon  ; 
he  therefore  once  more  and  finally  settled  in  (hi*  country, 
meeting  with  au  hospitable  reception  and  an  agree^lc 
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home  in  Ihe  house  of  a friend,  where  he  mixed  in  the  best 
•ociety,  including  many  petvons  of  rank,  literature,  and 
science,  that  the  metro^wUs  afforded.  In  such  intereourae 
he  did  not  reftiae  fo  contribute  oocasionaliy  his  talents  to 
the  general  stock  of  enjoyment,  and  even  con.sented  to 
become  an  active  meml^r  and  director  of  the  Philharmo- 
nic Society,  when  in  iU  palmy  state,  and  while  it  conti- 
nued in  its  independent  and  disintercated  form,  ap]>eanng 
as  a dilettante  in  its  orchestra,  occasionally  as  a pnnciMtf, 
but  more  frequently  as  a trpifno,  and  uniting  with  Salo- 
mon, F.  Cramer,  Yaniewicx,  Spagnoletti,  Vaccari,  &c.  to 
produce  sueh  a musical  phalanx  as  never  before  was  wit- 
nessetl,  and  probably  will  never  again  be  assembled  under 
one  roof.  His  losses  and  disanpointments  hovrever  gra- 
dually affected  his  health,  and  he  sank  under  them  at 
Brighton  on  the  3rd  of  March.  1824. 

Viotti  was  an  accomplished,  elegant  man,  and  his  talents, 
his  lively  conversation,  and  his  polished  manners  rendered 
him  a desirable  acquisition  in  the  best  circle^  to  which  he 
chiefly  conflned  himself.  His  compositions  are.  for  the 
present,  laid  aside,  but,  as  we  have  above  hinted,  they 
may  come  forth  agmn  when  they  shall  have  novelty,  in 
addition  to  their  intrinsic  nierit,  to  recommend  ttiem. 

VIPER.  [VipiRia*.] 

VIPEHilD^E.  Among  the  ^at  natural  groups  of 
VxttTXBRATA,  Certain  fomu,  with  their  concomitant  habits, 
must  have  attracted  the  attention  of  man  at  a very  early 
period.  The  broad  line  of  distinction  between  the  carni- 
vorous and  herbivorous  mammals,  and  between  birds  of 
prey  and  the  fruit-eating,  seed-eating,  and  iRKCtivorous 
tribes,  must  soon  have  been  manifest ; while  seif-preserva- 
tion  would  no  less  teach  him  to  distinguish  quickly  be- 
tween the  poisonous  and  harmless  serpents. 

The  place  of  both  these  last  in  the  mtem,  as  laid  down 
by  the  Highest  zoological  authorities,  together  with  a go- 
ner^ view  of  their  organization,  will  be  found  in  the 
articles  Kbptilss  and  Skrpxt(ts.  Under  the  present 
we  propose  to  treat  of  terrestrial  poisonoiis  serpents  gene- 
rally. 

The  machinery  which  enables  the  venom-snakes  to  inflict 
their,  often,  fatal  bite,  as  explained  by  Professor  Owen,  is 
stated  at  laige  in  the  last  of  the  articles  above  referred  to 
[Vol.  xxi.,  p.  27d<  St  sco.L  Hiirc  therefore  we  shall  only 
give  cuts  explanatory  of  uiat  machinery. 


Skull  of  B*iUcxMk« : proaie. 


Tootli  «b4  potMn-yluBil  ofTlIiwwoptiaki  Btiilai. 


' 9. 9,  fntMto  eland ; b,  duet  j «,  fiinr ; th«  Hl#r  ladtoMi  Ike  puaittoa  »r  the 
•IK.  IWm  «M(«  tka  iatu  tW  «oua<L 

EuaopBAN  Vkxow-Ssarrs. 

: I Examine,  Pelitu  Bertu,  Merr. ; ripsra,  Ray ; Fij>9ra 
vw/gortl,  Latr. ; Kiperu  communis,  I^'ach ; TAe  Common 
Ftper. 

. 2U»chptioH^‘  The  head,’  says  Mr.  Beil,  in  his  very  ao- 
curale  British  BrptUss,  'is  somewhat  tU^rvMed,  almost 
oval,  slightly  witicning  behind  the  eyes.  Gape  as  long  as 
the  head,  extending  behind.  No  teeth  in  the  upper  maxil- 
lary bones  excepting  the  potson-fangs ; a row  of  small 
teeth  in  the  palatine  bone  on  each  side.  Neck  rather 
emaller  than  the  back  of  the  head,  from  which  the  body 
increases  to  nearly  the  middle  of  the  entire  length ; the 
rest  uf  the  body  to  tlie  vent  scarcely  diminishing ; the  tail 


becoming  almost  abruptly  smaller,  and  tapering  to 
its  extremity,  which  is  pointed : the  tail  varies  in 
proportion  to  the  liody,  but  is  generally  not  more  than 
one-eighth  of  the  total  length,  and  in  some  even  Icm. 
The  head  is  covered  with  small  squamous  plates,  which  in 
some  specimens  arc  regularly  formed  ami  symmetrically 
placed ; but  in  others  they  are  very  irregular.  TTiero  are 
three  which  are  larger  than  the  others — namely,  the  ver- 
tical, ami  the  pair  of  occipital  plates.  The  scales  of  the 
bark  and  sides  are  semi-oval  or  somewhat  lanceolate,  im- 
bricated, and  distinctly  carinated.  They  are  disposed  in 
eighteen  series.  The  plates  of  the  abdomen  have  nothing 
]>ar1icular  in  their  form  ; they  vary  in  number,  but  usually 
consist  of  about  one  hundred  and  forty  to  about  one  hun- 
dred and  tifty,  and  those  of  the  tail  are  about  thirty-five 
poire.* 


HMdoftboVlpn.  (Bill.) 


^ *The  general  j^und-colour,*  says  Mr.  Bell  in  cortinua- 
tion,  * varies  considerably.  In  some  it  is  nearly  olive,  in 
others  a rich  deep  brown,  and  in  others  a dirty  bro\vni»h 
yellow ; and  when  in  high  health,  and  shortly  after  hav- 
ing cast  the  skin,  the  surface  is  slightly  iridescent  in  par- 
ticular lights.  A mark  between  the  eyes,  a spot  on  each 
side  the  hinder  part  of  the  head,  and  a zig-zag  line  run- 
ning the  whole  length  of  the  body  and  tail,  formed  by  a 
series  of  conftucnl  rhombs,  ns  well  as  a row  of  small  trian- 
gular sTOts  on  each  side,  nil  of  a much  darker  hue  than  the 

fruuna-colour  of  the  body,  and  frequently  almost  black. 

have  a specimen  in  my  collection  which  1 received  alive 
from  Hornsey  Wood,  (he  ground  of  which  was  almost  per- 
fectly white  and  all  the  markings  ict  black.  The  under 
parts  arc  plumbeous  in  some,  with  lighter  or  darker  spots, 
m others  wholly  black.’ 

Mr.  Bell  well  remarks  that  the  tendency  of  this  species 
to  vary  in  its  colours  has  occasioned  an  erroneous  multi- 
iieation  of  species  by  various  authors,  and  he  enumerates 
1C  following  varieties: — 

1.  Tlie  Red  Viper  0'ipfra  communis,  var.  C.  Jenyns). 

2.  Tlie  Black  Viper  (var.  i.  Jenyns). 

3.  f?)’Thc  CsTulean  or  Blue-bellied  Viper  (var.  y.  Jenyns  j 
Colutcr  earuleus,  Sheppard):  Mr.  Bell  thinks  this  hardly 
deserving  of  being  eonsidcred  a distinct  variety,  the  plum- 
beous colour  of  tne  belly,  by  which  it  is  cliaractcrlzcd, 
being  rather  a difference  of  degree  than  of  hue. 

4.  The  Variegated  Viper — that  described  by  Mr.  Bell 
from  Hornsey  Wood. 

Dr.  Leach,  in  Ids  Ztiologital  }^isc.cUany,  figures,  but  not 
well,  the  black  variety,  and  says  that  the  following  species 
are  to  be  referred  to  this: — brrus,  cAcrsco,  aspis^  preMirr, 
Linnai : caruleus,  Sheppard  : rufetesns  out  rufus,  lilus. 
Brit. 


The  ConwnB  VIptfT  or  .AiUrr. 


Tlua  is,  not  improbably,  the  of  Aristotle  and 

the  Greeks,  and  the  Fipera  of  Virgil  {Georg.,  iii.  417),  Pliny 


D'Qt.zed  :::y  Ct-ck'^^Ic 
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(\at.Hi$i.,\‘m.30[  x.42;  xi. 37), and  the  antient  Italians. 
It  is  the  yfanuso  of  the  modem  Italians;  Fipcre  of  ihe 
French  ; Hugg-orm  of  the  Swedes ; and  A<hlrr  (antiently 
wiitten  tu-drf,  and  later  with  the  loss  of  the  initial 

w.  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  ntFtire)  of  the  country-people 
n many  parts  of  England  and  Scotland. 

Mr.  Dell  remarks  that  the  Prince  of  Canino  and  Musig- 
nano  figures,  in  his  Fauna  Italica,  as  the  tnie  chertera^  a 
small  viper,  considerably  similar  to  our  UedViiM  r,  except- 
ing in  its  colour,  which  is  n light  grey  with  darker  mark- 
ings. Mr.  Uell  notices  in  that  figure  the  greater  breadth 
of  the  heaii  which  is  obsen,  able  in  our  animal,  together 
with  a still  more  obtuse  ro»tnim,>nd  i»ay8  that  the  Prince's 
figure  is  evidently  taken  from  a young  animal,  which  may 
possibly  belong  to  a different  species.  Mr.  Bell  then 
mlvert.s  to  the  terms  maratjro  palustre  applied  by  the 
Prince  to  f '//>era  berwty  and  marasto  alpinu  to  his  I ipera 
chersm,  observing  that  this  distinction  U certainly  not 
sustained  by  our  two  varieties.  ‘After  all,'  sa^  Mr.  Bell 
in  conclusion,  ‘ the  question  whether  it  be  tne  Coluber 
chersrti  of  Linmtus,  and  w hether,  if  not  so,  this  last-men- 
tioned species  be  distinct  from  the  Common  Vi))cr,  is  one 
of  considerable  doubt  and  obscurity.’  Doubtful  it  may  be  ; 
but  still  the  diligence,  acuteness,  and  experience  of  the 
Prince  have  long  established  a just  confidence  in  his 
accuraev  ; and  he  has  been  veiy  successful  in  working 
out  the*  true  specific  forms  indicated  by  LinniPus  and 
others. 

(Jeogropbiral  Distribution  of  the  Common  Viper. — 
Europe  generally,  from  the  North  of  Kussia  to  the  South 
of  Italy  and  Spain.  England  and  Scotland,  but  not  Ire- 
land. 

Habits^  — ‘That  the  young  Vipero,’  says  Brown,  in 

his  Enquiries  into  Vulgar  and  Common  Errors^  ‘ force  their 
way  through  the  bowels  of  their  dam,  or  that  the  female 
viper  in  the  act  of  generation  biles  off  the  head  of  the 
male,  in  revenge  whereof  the  young  ones  cat  through  the 
w omb  and  belly  of  the  female,  is  a very  antient  tr^ition. 
In  this  sense  entertained  in  the  Hieroglvphicks  of  the 
iEgvptians,  affirmed  by  Herodotus.  Nicander,  Pliny,  Plu- 
tarcb,  .Lilian,  Jerome,  Basil,  Isidore  ; and  seems  counte- 
nanced by  Aristotle  and  his  scholar  Theophrastus ; from 
hence  is  commonly  assigned  the  rea>ton  why  the  Romans 
punched  parricides  by  drowning  them  in  a sack  with  a 
viper ; and  so  wrhapa  upon  the  same  opinion  the  men  of 
hudita,  when  tiiey  saw  a viper  upon  the  hand  of  Paul,  said 
presently  without  conceit  of  any  other  sin,  No  doubt  this 
man  is  a murthercr ; who,  though  he  have  escajied  the 
sea,  yet  vengeance  suffereth  him  not  to  live.  Tliat  is,  he 
is  now  paid  in  his  own  way,  the  parricidous  animal  and 

fmnishment  of  murthercre  is  upon  niro.  And  though  the 
radition  were  current  amon^  the  Greeks,  to  confirm  the 
same  the  Latine  name  is  introduced,  Vipera,  fjuasi  vi 
pariat ; that  passage  also  in  the  Gospel,  O ye.  generation 
of  Vipers,  hath  found  exporitions  which  countenance  this 
conceit.  Notwithstanding  which  authorities,  transcribed 
relations,  and  conjectures,  upon  enquiry  we  find  the  same 
repugnant  unto  experience  and  reason.^ 

The  production  of  the  young  alive,  so  different  from  the 
biilh  of  the  generality  of  serpents,  gave  rise  no  doubt  to 
one  part  of  this  tradition. 

GillHTt  White  thus  writes  to  Pennant  from  Sclbomc,  on 
the  iHth  June,  17f>K: — ‘ Providence  has  been  so  indulgent 
to  us  as  to  allow  of  but  one  venomous  reptile  of  the  serpent 
kind  in  these  kingdoms,  and  that  is  the  vi{>er.  As  you 
pro|)OStf  the  good  of  mankind  to  be  an  object  of  your  pub- 
lications. you  will  not  omit  to  mention  common  salad-oil 
as  a sovereign  remedy  lu^insl  the  bite  of  the  viper.  A 
neighbouring  veoman  (to  whom  I am  indebted  for  some 
good  hints)  killed  and  opened  a female  viper  about  the 
‘J7th  of  May.  He  found  tier  filled  with  a chain  of  eleven 
eggs,  about  the  sice  of  thotM'  of  a blackbird  ; but  none  of 
them  were  advanced  so  far  towards  a stale  of  maturity  as 
to  contain  any  rudiments  of  young.  Though  they  are  ovi- 
parous, yet  they  are  viviparous  also,  hatching  their  young 
within  their  bellies,  and  then  bringing  them  forth. 
Whereas  snakes  lay  chains  of  eggs  even'  summer  in  my 
melon-beds,  in  spite  of  all  that  my  people  can  do  to  pre- 
vent them,  which  eggs  do  not  hatch  till  the  spring  follow- 
ing, as  1 have  often  experienced.  Several  intelligent 
folks  assure  me  that  they  nave  M!cn  the  viper  open  her 
mouth  and  a^lmit  her  helpless  young  down  her  throat  on 
sudden  surpmes,  just  as  the  fviualc  upoesum  does  her 


brood  into  the  pouch  under  her  belly,  upon  the  like  emer- 
gent'ics,  and  yet  the  lAindon  viper-catchers  insist  on  it  to 
Mr.  Barrington  that  no  such  thing  ever  happens.’ 

On  the  2lrth  April,  177G,  he  writes  from  the  same  place 
to  the  Honourable  I^ines  Bami^too — • On  August  the 
4th.  177o,  we  surprised  a large  viper,  which  seemed  very 
heavy  and  bloated,  as  it  lay  m the  gnus  basking  in  the 
sun.  ^^'hen  we  came  to  cut  it  up,  wc  found  that  the 
abdomen  was  crowded  with  young,  fifteen  in  number,  the 
shortest  of  which  measured  full  seven  inches,  and  were 
about  the  sire  of  full-grown  earth-worms.  This  little  fry 
issued  into  the  world  with  the  true  viper-spirit  about  them, 
showing  great  alertness  soon  as  disengaged  from  the 
belly  of  the  dam:  they  twinkled  and  wriggled  about,  and 
set  themselves  up,  and  gaped  very  wiue  when  touched 
with  a stick,  showing  manifest  tokens  of  menace  and  defi- 
ance, though  as  yet  they  had  no  mauner  of  fangs  that  we 
could  find,  even  with  the  help  of  our  glasses.' 

White  then  pnx'eeds  with  his  usual  happy  power  of 
turning  his  observations  to  account : — ‘ To  a thinking  mind 
nothing  is  more  wonderful  than  that  early  instinct  which 
impresses  young  animals  with  the  notion  of  the  tutuatiun 
of  their  natural  wea)>ons,  and  of  using  them  properly  in 
their  own  defence,  even  before  those  weapons  subsist  or 
arc  formed.  Thus  ayoung  cock  will  spur  at  hUadversarv 
before  his  spurs  are  grown  ; and  a calf  or  lamb  will  pu>h 
witli  their  heails  before  their  horns  are  sprouted.  In  the 
same  manner  did  these  young  addere  attempt  to  bite  before 
their  fangs  were  in  being.  The  dam  however  was  fur- 
nished with  very  formidable  ones,  which  we  lifted  up  (for 
they  fold  down  when  not  used)  and  cut  them  off  with  the 
point  of  our  sciss'jn.  Tlicre  was  little  room  to  sup{>ose 
that  this  brood  liad  ever  been  in  the  open  air  before,  and 
that  they  were  taken  in  for  refuge  at  the  mouth  of  the 
dam  when  she  perceived  that  danger  was  approaching ; 
because  then  jirobably  we  should  have  found  liiem  some- 
where in  the  neck,  and  not  in  the  abdomen.' 

\Vhether  the  young  lake  refuge  down  the  throat  of  the 
mother  is  a question  not  easily  answered.  Tliere  is  no 
physiological  reason  against  it.  The  young  might  live  in 
such  a situation  for  some  time  : it  is  well  known  that  frogs 
will  live  and  cry  in  the  stomach  of  a serpent.  But  the 
evidence  of  the  viper-catchers  is  strong  against  the  fact, 
and  we  have  never  met  with  any  one  who  could  state  that 
ho  had  actually  seen  the  young  enter  or  issue  from  that 
retreat,  aJlhougn  wc  have  conversed  with  several  who  have 
been  assured  by  gamekeepers  and  gardeners  that  the  act 
had  been  witnessed  by  them.  It  is  nut  improbable  that 
when  female  vipers  in  Uie  lost  stage  of  pregnancy  have  been 
surprised,  and  on  being  opened  have  disclosed  living  young, 
the  spectators,  not  aware  of  the  extreme  Uiinness  of  the 
membrane  which  encloses  them,  and  which  a very  slight 
pressure  will  suffice  to  rupture,  have  leapt  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  young  had  entered  the  mouth  fur  protection  ; 
such  a suspicion  seems  for  a moment  to  have  crossed 
White's  mind  in  the  case  last  mentioned  by  him. 

When  a viper  is  about  to  strike,  it  is  generally  more  or 
less  coiled,  and  elevates  the  iiead  and  neck,  which  arc 
drawn  backwards,  the  former  in  a horirontal  position.  The 
head  is  then  suddenly  darted  at  the  object  of  attack,  and 
the  erected  tooth  plunged  into  it  and  withdrawn  with  a 
motion  almost  too  quick  for  the  eye  to  follow.  Unless 
very  much  irritated  the  serpent  will  not  immediately 
repeat  the  bite,  as  if  conscious  that  time  is  required  for  the 
renewal  of  the  poisonous  secretion,  so  as  to  make  it  suffi- 
ciently virulent.  Neither  will  the  snake  waste  its  strength 
on  an  invulnerable  object  a second  time.  A viper  was 
surprised  and  transfixed  by  a pitchfork.  Tlie  agonized 
serpent  instantly  struck  at  the  handle,  but  made  no  second 
effort,  although  long  retained  in  its  painful  position. 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  well-authenticalcJ  case  of  a 
person  bitten  by  a viper  terminating  fatally ; but  we  would 
by  no  means  insure  a person  so  woundeil  in  the  heats  of 
summer  or  autumn,  especially  if  the  wound  be  inflicted  on 
a iiakcil  part,  and  if  he  be  of  a l>ad  habit  of  IxKly.  The 
remedy  used  by  the  viper-catchers  was  that  noticed  by 
White  ; they  nibbeil  olive-oil  on  the  part  wounded,  over  a 
chafing-dish  of  coals,  and  took  it  also  internally.  Some  of 
them  would  suffer  thcmselvt»s  to  be  bitten  by  vijvra  full  of 
‘sweltered  venom.’  confident  in  their  remedy.  Such  cases 
will  be  found  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Meat},  wno  proved  the 
innocence  of  the  poiwin  when  swallowed,  hy  taking  it 
liinuelf  without  tlie  slightest  ill  effect,  an  example  not  to 
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bf*  rashly  followtil,  for  any  rccLMit  irijiirv  to  the  £r^lmi^  or 
Ihe  bkin  of  the  mouth  or  throat  generally,  would  render 
buch  an  experiracnt  extremely  hazardous  from  the  vaseu- 
larity  of  the  part.  We  do  not  attril'ute  much  virtue  to  the 
internal  taking  of  the  oil.  Externally  it  is  a specific,  and 
should  be  aided  by  doses  of  ammonia  administered  inter- 
naliy. 

are  very  liable  to  be  bitten  by  viners,  at  which 
p^vnters  will  stand  as  if  they  were  game,  and  so  they  will 
at  snakes.  "We  once  saw  a bad  case,  where  a favourite 
dog  receivcil  a bite  in  one  of  his  liind-legs  Ironi  a virulent 
old  viper,  in  vcr\'  hot  weather,  and  had  a hard  struggle  for 
his  life.  The  injury  yielded  to  the  external  application  of 
olivO'Oil  and  doses  of  castor-oil  administered  as  purratives. 

As  a general  rule  it  may  be  considered  imnrohable  that 
the  vij>er  uses  his  offeitsivc  weapons  in  disabling  his  prey, 
which  consists  of  frogs,  lizards,  mice,  and  (according  to 
Dr.  Mead)  even  moles.  Nevcilhelcss  in  some  ivfractoiy' 
cases  it  is  very  likely  that  the  animal  resorts  to  their  use 
to  arrest  the  stnigglcs  of  the  victim,  especiBlIy  a.s  the 
poison  U so  speedily  fatal  to  small  animals.  Vipors  will 
bear  a long  fast,  and  have  been  boxed  up  for  six  moutlis 
without  abatement  of  their  vivacity.  Pennant  states  that 
they  feed  only  a small  part  of  the  year,  but  never  during 
th*j«r  confinement;  for  if  mice,  their  favourite  diet,  should 
at  tnat  time  be  thrown  into  their  box,  though  they  will 
kill,  yet  they  never  will  eat  them. 

Even  the  last  generation  witnessed  the  great  demand 
for  these  poisonous  serpents  in  consequence  of  the  virtues 
supposed  to  reside  in  their  flesh.  The  lingering  belief  in 
the  wonderfully  invigorating  qualities  of  * viper  broth  ’ is 
not  yet  quite  extinct  in  some  places.  Pliny,  Galen,  ami 
others  praise  the  efficacy  of  viper  flesh  in  the  cure  of 
ulcers,  elephantiasis,  and  other  disorders  arising  from  a 
corrupt  state  of  the  system.  By  the  antients  the  auinial 
was  genersiUy  served  to  the  patient  boiled  like  fish,  as 
being  more  efficacious  than  when  takc*n  in  the  form  of  a 
powder  or  other  dried  state.  Sir  Kenehn  Digby's  beau- 
tiful wife  was  fed  on  capons  fattened  with  the  flesh  of 
vipers. 

In  England  those  reptiles  were  caught  with  a cleft  or 
forked  stick,  which  the  viper-catcher  drove  <lown  imme- 
diately behind  the  head,  then  seized  the  serpent  by  the  tiiil. 
and  instantly  put  it  into  a bag.  In  this  way  tl>e  simps  of 
the  apothecaries  were  supplied  ; and  we  rimiembcr  hear- 
ing of  the  alarm  produced  In  the  house  of  one  of  these 

firofc&sionals  of  the  hist  age  by  the  cincape  of  a w hole  col- 
ection  from  the  ill-cloeed  box  in  which  they  arriveil.  A 
great  black  one  was  discovered  coiled  up  between  tlie 
sheets  of  one  of  the  beds  just  as  its  occuiwnt  was  about 
to  step  into  it. 

Open  copse.s,  dry  heaths,  newly-cleared  woodlands,  aiid 
aanrly  wastes  are  the  usual  liaunt.s  of  the  viper,  which,  in 
winter,  is  frequently  found  in  its  hybernaculum,  intertwined 
with  several  of  its  own  species,  and  in  an  almost  torjiiil 
atalo.  Tliesc  conglomerations  may  have  given  rise  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  celebrated  ‘ ovum  anguimim’  was  pro- 
duced. Pliny  indee<l  (Aa/.  xxix.,  c.  3:  attributes 

its  production  to  snakes  convoluted  together  in  the  summer, 
and  notices  the  statements  of  the  Druids  with  regard  to 
this  mystic  creation.  Mason  has  not  omitted  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  tradition  in  his  ‘ Caractacus,’  wliere  the 
Druid  sings — 

‘ Fiari  tli«  sr«'t  (if  ciutnn*  amt  rpeUt, 

WIm-t*  (HIT  tnatrfln  dwelb, 

PrrnBua,  haa  tliy  holy  Kand 
SafL-ly  UrcHi|;hl  lli^  Uriiid  w-iDit, 

And  thfl  potent  Addcr-«toa« 

Oeoilrr'd  'fore  the  niitumnal  moofi? 

W1i«B  in  Dndulatiutf  twUio 
Tlie  r.kMTiiDi;  toakn  pioIitV;  join: 

When  thk<r  hU«  attd  when  they  Unr 
Tlielr  vondraa*  effu  aloof  in  air  i 
TlieiK«  ix>fi(ro  to  aarih  It  tall. 

Tlir  Ihuid  m hii  hallow'd  ^-oll 
RiwciTe*  the  rtiio, 

And  iaauot  AtM, 

Potlnn'd  hy  tin*  egrenom'd  brood, 

Till  he  croM  Ihe  erytod  flood.’ 

Pennant,  who  (piotes  those  lines,  as  well  as  the  passage 
from  Plinv,  say.s  ‘ Our  modem  druidesses  give  much  the 
same  account  of  the  orun}  angutnuni,  Ginin  Xcidr,  as 
the  Welsh  call  it,  or  the  Addt'r-fcem,  as  the  Roman  philo- 
sopher does,  but  seem  not  to  have  so  exalted  an  opinion 
of  its  powers.  Using  it  onlv  to  assUt  cltildren  in  cutting 
their  teeth,  or  to  cure  the  chin-cough,  or  to  drive  away  an 
amie.  We  have  some  of  these  beads  in  our  cabinet ; they 
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arc  made  of  and  of  a very  rich  !)!iie  colour:  some 
arc  plain,  others  streaked  : we  say  nothing  of  the  figiire, 
as  the  annexed  plate  will  convey  a’  stronger  idea  of  it  than 
words.' 


Aviatic  Vknom-Snakf.9. 

Example,  .Vrifu  irijiutiinm.  [Naia.] 

African  Vbnom-Sn  vkfs. 

Examples,  l‘i)>cra  {Cerastes)  cmulalis,  Smith  (Vipera 
ocetlata,  Smitli). 

Dr.  Smith  describes  tins  wisonous  snake  as  being,  above, 
yellowish-red.  spotted  and  variegated  with  other  coloura  ; 
and  as  of  a pale  rose-red,  with  a pearly  lustre  beneath. 
Along  the  back  the  spots  arc  di.sposcd  in  throe  ineguJ.ar 
rows:  those  of  the  centre  are  oblong;  those  of  the  other 
two  more  or  less  circular.  All  are  oinngc-brown,  and  some 
of  them  are  partially,  others  completely  edged  with  straw- 
yellow  ; those  of  tlie  middle  row  being  in  the  first  eon- 
ditioii,  and  only  margined  anteriorly  ami  posteriorly:  and 
those  of  the  otficia  mostly  in  the  state  last  described,  the 
majority  of  them  h.aving  moreover  a lilac-coloured  point, 
toward  their  centre.  Side.s  of  the  body  faintly  freckled 
with  small  nelmlsR,  or  irregular  spots  of  the  same  colour  as 
those  of  tlio  back;  but  paler,  without  variegations,  and 
rarely  having  the  same  position  in  any  two  .spruiinens. 
Upper  .and  lateral  parts  of  the  head  sinniarly  variegated, 
hut  disposed  in  angular  or  arrow-shaped  markings  on  the 
top  of  the  head,  and  in  vertical  bars  on  the  sUles.  Thos«> 
on  the  top  of  the  liead  arc  generally  two  in  number,  one 
between  the  eyes  and  the  other  on  the  occiput,  and  hotli 
arc  commonly  margined  anteriorly  Avith  cream-yellow. 
Tlte  vertical  bars  are  usually  four  on  each  side;  three  of 
them  cut  the  upper  lip,  and  the  fovirlh  generally  termi- 
nates immediately  behind  the  angle  ol  the  mouth,  ncsidcs 
the  arrow-shaped  marks  on  the  top  of  the  head,  there  are 
usually  two  or  even  more  circular  spots  infemicJiafe 
between  the  specified  markings:  these  also  arc  frequently 
edged  with  cream-yellow.  Eyes  reddish-orange. 

Dr.  Smith  further  states  that  the  ground-colour  of  the 
upper  parts  of  some  imlivirlual.s  is  much  darker  than  tliat 
above  stated,  and  difi'ers  but  lillle  from  the  tint  of  the 
.spots,  which,  in  such  cases,  are  seen  iiuhstincliy.  In  others 
again  the  colour  entirely  difi'ers,  being  steel  or  ashy  gicy, 
with  much  darker  spots  tinted  witli  Ihe  same  hue.  The 
markings  on  the  head,  too,  difl'er  greatly. 


Iliml,  sad  Tail  (uudi-r  tiile)  of  Viper*  (CerMte*)  Oiuil-Uit.  (SmitU.) 

The  hcail  is  distinct ; the  body  thick  in  proportion  to 
its  length;  the  tail  short,  tupi*red,  and  pointed.  Angles 
of  the  Jaivs  veiy  divergent,  giving  greater  width  to  the 
hinder  part  of  Ihe  hoail,  the  anterior  portion  of  which  is 
narrower.  Nose  rounded  : nostrils  near  its  apex,  each  in 
the  centre  of  a thick  projecting  scale.  Eyebrows  archeth 
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each  armed  near  middle  with  n slender,  pointed,  elightly 
recurred  spine,  about  a line  or  a line  and  a quarter  in 
length.  Scales  of  anterior  part  of  the  head,  particularly 
round  the  eves,  very  •‘mall : lhf»M5  between  and  imme- 
diately behind  the  nostrils  imperfectly  carinated : on  the 
hinder  part  of  the  head  they  are  oval,  as  on  tlie  body,  and 
distinctly  carinated.  On  the  back  and  sides  they  are 
urangetl  in  longitudinal  row* ; and  from  the  puinis  of  each 
row  overlapping  the  base  of  those  immediiite>v  behind 
them,  the  carinations  form  continuous  riilgeis,  about  twenty- 
jMJvcn  in  number  generally.  Pr.  Smith'  then  enters  into 
further  minute  details,  for  which  we  must  refer  the  reader 
to  the  aeeurato  and  interesting  work  iUelf.  The  length  of 
an  adult  is  about  fourteen  inclics. 

Jjicahty. — South  Africa. 

4-c. — * Dry  sandy  districts,’  says  the  same  author, 
' constitute  the  fkrourite  nabitatM  of  this  viper,  which  ma- 
nifests all  that  indolence  of  character  so  remarkable  among 
the  various  species  of  the  genus,  and  on  account  of  which 
they  are  more  dreaded  by  the  native  of  South  Africa 
than  even  snakes  poKsesseU  of  more  virulent  poison,  but 
disposed  to  action  on  the  approach  of  danger.  According 
to  good  testimony  this  species  will  continue  for  days  to- 
gether in  one  position;  and  as  it  never  seeks  to  avoid 
danger,  however  imminent,  its  presence  is  rarely  discovered 
unless  when  trampled  upon,  and  the  offending  |>art.s 
wounded  by  it*  fangs.  Thougli  generally  inactive,  it  is  by 
no  means  so  when  injured  : its  movements  are  then  per- 
formed with  activity ; and  when  once  it  seizes  the  ohnoxtotis 
object,  it  retains  its  hold  with  great  determination,  and 
some  considerable  exertion  is  often  required  to  detach  it. 
Ttic  same  maybe  saiii  of  mont  of  the  vipers,  in  which 
respect  they  differ  ninterially  from  Atini.  The  various 
species  of  the  latter,  immediately  after  they  inflict  a wound, 
detach  theniaclves,  and  fly  to  a plncc  of  concealment ; 
white  the  vipers,  even  when  detached  by  force,  continue 
upon  the  spot  where  they  fall,  or  remove  but  slowly  from 
it.’  f'/ .-i/nca.) 


Vipm  (*oiUi.) 

Erhidna  r>/orw<7^l  'Smith). 

Hack  and  sides  dark  yellowish-brown ; 
belly  brownish.)  ellow.  s]>aringly  sprinkled  with  brownUh 
dots  ; tail  above,  indistinctly  marked  with  dull  brown  sjiots 
or  liars.  Ht-.vd  oblong,  hcart-hliapcd.  Length  thirteen 
inches  and  a <uiarter.  (Smith.) 

— ^’I'hc  specimen  from  which  Pr.  Rmilh  wrote 
his  de*cn(i1iun,  winch  U minutely  detailed  in  the  work 
above  quoted,  was  killed  in  the  Sneeuhcrgcu,  or  Snow- 
muuntam*,  immediately  behind  the  village  of  Graaff 
iievnet. 

ilibilt,  — Pr.  Smith  state*  that  little  is  known  of  the 

habits  of  this  snake,  save  that,  like  the  other  tjiccies  of  the 
genus,  it  is  indolent,  and  heedles.s  of  the  approach  of  man. 
Ho  records  six  species  of  the  genus  P'irwra  as  inhabitants 
of  South  Africa,  viz.,  P’iwm  unrtaru,  Mcrr. ; o/ropos, 
IaIt.  ; V.  rornvia,  Paud. ; P'.  mornaia.  Smith  ; P\  ocef- 
/a/'<  (raurfo/is).  Smith  ; V.  utropoidet.  Smith:  or.  if  tlic 
subdivisions  of  Merrem  and  Wagler  be  adopted.  Kchidna 
arytant;  E.airoptu;  tnornuta  ; A’.  a/ropoV(Ze#;  Ct- 
rd*te4  cornutut;  aud  C,  oceUaiut  (,rauda/<«). 


Echliliw  iDonwIa.  (Salthj 


Pr.  Smith  here  again  notices  the  fact  that  the  vipen 
and  one  or  two  species  of  Uupt  are  the  only  snakes  of 
South  Africa  which  wrmit  themselves  generally  to  be 
cIom;ly  approached  witliniit  evincing  any  apparent  concern. 
The  others  manifest  a disjpositioD  to  act  on  the  oft'enisve  or 
to  fly:  even  an  unusual  noise,  without  its  cause  being 
visible,  is  sufficient,  hu  remarks,  to  insure  the  retreat  of 
the  innocuous  ones. 

The  different  species  of  Aahi  and  the  Eiup$  lubricut, 
Merr.,  are,  he  observes,  always  ri‘ady  for  the  fight;  and. 
when  their  haunts  are  invaded,  they  often  advance  upon 
the  intruder  with  the  head  and  anterior  part  of  the  l)0<iy 
almost  perpendicular,  the  neck  exjiandcu,  and  an  expres- 
sion sufficiently  indicative  of  the  malignant  purpose  they 
have  in  view.  ‘To  witness  such  a proceeding,’  sa)*!  Pr. 
Smith  in  continuation,  ‘once  fell  to  my  own  lot.  \\alking 
in  the  vicinity  of  Graham’s  Town,  1 happened  to  excite  the 
attention  of  n Naiu  HtBmaehatei,  which  immediately 
mised  its  head,  and  warned  me  of  my  danger  by  tlie 
strength  of  its  expiration  ; it  then  commenced  an  advance, 
and,  had  I not  retired,  I dionld  in  all  probaliility  have 
suffered,  provided  1 had  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  dis- 
able it,  winch  possibly  would  not  have  happened,  consider- 
ing that  the  species,  in  common  with  otlicrs  of  the  same 
genus,  in  exlicinely  active.  Even  though  1 retired.  1 was 
not  satisfied  the  danger  was  psist,  os  the  flight  of  this 
snake's  enemy  dues  not  always  mit  a stop  to  its  adT.ince 
when  once  commenced.  An  officer  of  the  Cape  coriM, 
uinm  whose  accuracy  the  most  implicit  reliance  was  to  be 
iiliiced,  informed  me  that  he  once  was  cliased  twice  round 
nis  waggon  by  an  individual  of  the  same  species,  and  the 
pursuit  might  have  been  prolong^,  hart  not  a Hottentot 
dkiblcd  the  enraged  reptile  by  a blow  from  a long 
stick.’ 


MsU  HaJ*  (yDus).-Bauth. 

Pr.  Smith  flgvires  three  varieties  of  Nuut  m his 
above  alluded  to;  and  the  young  stoic  of  the 
serpent,  with  Uic  synonyms  Echidna  Jlava^  Merr.,  A'aiu 
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nigra.  Smith,  (?«<►/  rtypeli,  Brmtt  copeil,  and 
Hang  of  the  Cape  eolonists. 

He  de»cnbt.*s  the  majoritv  of  the  South  African  spcci* 
mens  aa  either  entirely  yellovr  or  iHirpIiih-browo,  though 
a considerable  number  occur  alio  in  which  both  these  eo* 
lours  exist  more  or  leas  (listinctiy  in  the  same  indieid\ial. 
Tlie  depth  of  the  general  colour,  he  says,  varies  consider* 
ably  in  different  s)>ecimens,  particularly  In  the  yellow 
ones,  in  which  every  shade  between  straw  yellow  and 
clear  purplish  brown  may  be  observed.  The  general  co- 
lour of  the  young  is  pale  straw  yellow,  with  two  brownish* 
collars  on  the  throat,  the  extremities  of  each  of  which 
are  visible  upon  the  neck  above ; and  tirose  of  the  last 
collar  are  generally  connected  by  a narrow  angular  bar,  of 
the  same  colour  as  the  collar  itself.  The  eyes  are  light 
chestnut'brown. 

Dr.  Rmith  remarks  that  if  this  reptile  be  speciftcnlly 
different  from  the  Nain  Hnje  of  Northern  Africa,  he  had 
not,  after  closely  comparing  them,  been  able  to  discover 
the  differenees  wnich.  m his  pinion,  could  justify  him  in 
regarding  them  as  distinct.  He  had  not  been  able  to  per- 
ceive greater  discrepancies  between  some  of  the  Cape  in- 
dividuals and  those  collected  in  Rg}’Pt,  than  he  had  found 
between  some  of  what  may  be  regaraed  the  more  typical 
examples  of  Southern  Afri^  and  others  of  the  same  coun- 
try, which  may  be  viewed  as  presenting  aberrant  or  leas 
common  characters.  The  young  of  the  Cape  reptile  ex- 
actly corresponds,  he  obaerves,  ivith  the  young  of  Noia 
Hajr,  as  figured  by  M.  Geoffrey.  Atlaa,  pi.  7. 

«g.3.) 


Th«  S^asstl'SlaB.'.  CotMr  vntftw  IMd  bUckkh  brows,  tit#  llvM  Uw 
MfOMMt  ee  ttw  uniWr  fort«.  fbmlac  UaMHt  • t arplUi  lUlooolost,  vUck 
k veir  isffc  sad  diinklf  towsnb  lh«  hooiL  (.StsMi.) 


The  variety  most  rarely  met  with,  accordini;  \o  Dr. 
Smith,  is  the  S^ugh-itnng  (spltting-snako)  of  The  colo- 
nists, so  names  from  its  suppled  power  of  ejecting  its 
poison  to  a distance.  All  the  eobrt^-eapellas  of  South- 
ern Africa,  he  remarks,  distil  poison  from  the  points  of 
their  fangs  when  they  ore  much  irritated,  an<l  are  able  to 
eject  a portion  of  it  w)mnd  the  mouth  by  a forcible  expi- 
ration ; but  that  any  power  greater  than  that  is  possewfed 
by  the  S^^gh-tlang,  Dr.  ffmith  Is  not  disposed  to  be- 
lieve : tne  contrary  nevertheless  is.  he  allows,  st^ngly 
maintained  both  by  the  European  and  native  inhabitants. 
•Both  of  these,*  continues  Dr.  Bmith,  ‘afiflrm  that  the 
cni^c  in  question  is  able  to  cast  its  poison  to  a distance  of 
aeveral  feet,  especially  if  the  wind  be  Wowing  so  as  to 
fhvour  its  object;  ana  that  it  often  projects  it  into  the 
eyes  of  unwelcome  intruders,  and  thereby  occasions  a de- 
gree of  inflammation  which  not  uncommonly  terminates  in 
loss  of  tight.  In  the  Cape  colony  the  varieties  of  the 
cobra-dfi-capella  are  all  regarded  as  highly  dangerous; 
and  many  severe  If  not  (htal  consequences  are  the  rejsults 
of  their  bite.  They  are  all  savage  and  bold,  and  when  as- 
sailed they  generally  rerist  rather  than  fly.  and  th^  not  ui»- 
friwuenllv  even  act  upon  the  oflcnslve.  * They  climb  trees 
witn  great  facility,  and  often  take  to  tho  water  out  of 
choice.  In  tho  liquid  element  their  progress  is  rather 
alow,  and  during  th«tr  residence  iu  it  the  head  and  a por- 
tion of  the  neck  is  always  kept  raised  above  the  nirlace. 


Whenever  they  are  excited  or  irritated,  Uiey,  like  the  com- 
mon species  of  India,  inflate  Uie  loose  skin  of  tlie  neck, 
and  extend  it  laterally,  so  as  to  exhibit  an  appearance  as 
if  tlie  neck  was  edged  ou  each  side  with  a lliiii  semicir- 
cular appendage.  Hiey  feed  upon  small  quadruped 
birds,  auu  eggs,  and  in  search  of  the  latter  tney  ascend 
trees  to  rob  nests.’  Tho  general  length  of  the  South 
African  iVuta  is  betwecu  five  and  six  foot. 

AutRlCXft  VxNOU-SXAKSt. 

Crofalus,  Linn. 

Gmerie  Otoracter.— Scales  on  the  head  similar  to  those 
on  the  back ; tail  ending  iu  a rattle  ; head  subtriangular. 

Example,  Cratalu*  horridtu,  the  Kattle-cnake. 

1/escnption. — Colour  of  tlie  head  brown ; cyo  rod ; 
upper  p«^  of  the  body  Tellowish-brown,  tninsvenely 
marked  with  irregular,  broau,  black  lista.  Rattle  brown, 
composed  of  several  homy,  membranous  celli^  of  an  ui'idu- 
lated  pjrramidal  figure,  articulated  one  within  the  other, 
so  that  the  point  of  the  first  cell  reaches  as  far  as  the  basis 
or  protuberant  ring  of  the  thfrd,  and  so  on ; which  articu- 
lation, being  ver>‘  loose,  gives  liberty  to  the  parts  of  the 
cells  that  arc  inclosed  within  the  outward  rings,  to  strike 
against  the  sides  of  them,  and  so  to  cause  the  rattling 
noise  which  is  heard  when  the  snake  shakes  its  tail. 
(Catesby.) 


a 
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«,  BkuU  of  imour-bor  JoiaU : k •eedon  of  r^v.  (Cyarfiy.) 

Locality. — Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  and  other  parts  of 
America. 

Halntc,  Food,  ^'C. — Lawson,  in  his  tIUtorg  (1714),  says 
‘ The  Rattle-snakes  are  found  in  all  the  mam  of  America 
that  I ever  had  any  account  of;  being  so  called  from  the 
rattle  at  tho  end  of  their  tails,  which  is  a connection  of 
jointed  coveringfs  of  an  exereraentitious  matter,  betwixt  the 
substance  of  a nail  and  a horn,  though  each  tegmen  is  very 
thin.  Nature  seems  to  have  deiignM  these  on  purpose  to 
give  warning  of  such  an  approaching  danger  as  tne  venom- 
ous bite  of  tlioso  snakes  is.  Some  of  them  grow  to  a very 
great  bigness,  as  six  feet  in  length,  their  middle  being  the 
thidmees  of  the  sniaU  of  a lusty  man's  leg.  We  have  au 
account  of  much  huger  serpents  of  this  kind ; but  I never 
met  them  yet,  although  1 have  seen  and  killed  abundance 
in  my  time.  They  it  of  an  orange  taw  ny,  and  blackish 
colour  on  the  back  ; differing  (as  dl  snakes  do)  in  colour 
on  the  belly,  being  of  an  ash-colour  inclining  to  lead, 
iiie  male  is  easily  diiginguished  from  tho  female  by  n 
black  velvet  si>ot  on  his  head ; and,  beadea,  his  head  is 
•mnller  shaped  and  long.  Their  bite  is  venomoi^  if  not 
speedily  remedied ; esi>ecially  if  the  wound  be  in  a vein, 
nerve,  tendon,  or  sinew ; wlien  it  is  very  difficult  to  cure. 
Tlie  Indians  are  the  best  physicians  for  the  bite  of  these 
and  all  other  venomous  creatures  of  this  country.  There 
are  four  sorts  of  snake-roots  already  discoverM,  whidi 
knowledge  came  from  the  Indians,  who  have  performed 
several  great  eures.  Tlie  rattle-snakes  are  accounted  the 
peaceabrest  in  the  world ; for  they  never  attack  any  one,  or 
injure  them,  unless  they  are  trod  ujxm  or  molested.  The 
most  danger  of  being  bit  by  these  snakes  is  for  those  that 
survey  land  In  CnroTina ; yet  I never  beard  of  any  sur- 
veyor* that  was  killed  or  hurt  by  them.  I have  myself  gone 
over  several  of  this  sort,  and  others ; yet  it  pleased  Qod  I 
never  came  to  any  harm.  They  have  Uie  power  or  art  (1 
know  not  which  to  call  it)  to  charm  squirrels,  harea,  par 
fridges^  yr  anv  such  thing,  in  such  a manner,  that  they  run 
directly  into  fiieir  rooutlut.  This  I have  seen  by  a squirrel 
and  one  of  these  rattle-snakes ; and  otlier  snakes  have  in 
»me  measure  the  same  power.  Tlio  ratUe-*naki*s  have 
many  small  teeth,  of  which  1 cannot  see  they  make  any 
use  ; for  they  swallow  everything  whole ; but  the  teeth 
which  poison  are  only  Ibur;  two  on  each  side  of  Ihcir 
upper  jaws.  These  are  bent  like  a sickle,  and  hang  loose 
as  if  by  a joint.  Towards  the  setting  on  of  these,  them  is, 
in  each  tooth,  a little  hole  wherein  you  may  just  get  in  the 
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point  of  ft  small  newJlc.  And  here  it]  i»  that  the  pobon 
cornea  out  (which  U 03  green  ns  grass  i and  follow*  ttie 
wound  made  by  the  jx)int  of  their  teeth.  They  are  much 
more  venomous  in  the  months  of  June  nnd  JuIVi  than 
they  are  in  March,  April,  or  Seplemt)cr.  Tlic  hotter  the 
weather  the  more  poisonou*.  Neither  may  wc  suppose 
Ihnt  they  can  renew  their  poiwu  a*  oil  as  Iney  will;  for 
we  Ivave  had  a person  bit  bv  one  of  these,  who  never 
rightly  recoverwl  it,  and  verj*  bardly  escaped  with  life  ; a 
second  person  bit  in  tlie  same  place  hy  the  same  snake, 
and  received  no  inwe  harm  than  if  bitten  with  a rat.  They 
cast  their  skin*  every  year,  and  commonly  abide  near  the 
place  where  the  old  sKin  lie*.  These  cast*skins  are  used 
in  physic,  and  the  rattles  are  reckoned  g(wd  to  expedite  the 
birth.  The  gall  U made  up  into  pill*  with  clay,  and  kept 
for  use.  being  given  in  pestilential  fevers  and  the  small- 
pox. it  is  accounted  a noble  remedy,  known  to  few,  and 
nehl  as  a great  arcanum,  'llii*  snake  h-va  two  nostrils  on 
each  side  of  his  ncvie.  Their  venom.  1 have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, effects  no  liarm,  any  otherwise  than  when  darted 
into  the  wound  by  the  serpent’s  teeth." 

C'atesby  thus  notice*  this  species  in  1771.  ‘ Of  these  | 
vipers,'  Kiys  he,  writing  of  all  the  American  venom-snake* 
under  that  name,  ‘ the  UaUle-snake  is  most  formidable, 
being  tlic  largest  and  most  terrible  of  all  the  rest;  the 
largest  I ever  saw  was  one  about  eight  feet  in  length, 
weighing  between  eight  and  nine  pounds.  Tins  monster 
was  gliding  into  the  house  of  ("olonel  Blake  of  Carolina: 
and  had  certainly  taken  his  abode  there  undiscovered,  had 
not  the  domestic  animal*  alarmed  the  family  with  their 
repeated  outcries ; the  hogs,  dogs,  and  |K)ultry  united  in 
their  hatred  to  him.  showing  the  greatenl  condernalion, 
by  erecting  their  bridles  nnd  feathers  ; and  expressing  their 
wrath  and  indignation,  surrounded  him,  but  carefully  kept 
their  distance ; whilst  he,  regardless  of  their  threats,  glided 
slowly  along. 

‘ It  is  not  uncommon  to  have  them  come  into  houses,  a 
very  extraordinary  instance  of  which  happened  to  rapelf 
in  the  same  gentleman’s  house,  in  the  month  of  February, 
1723;  the  servant  in  making  the  bed  in  aground-room 
(hut  a few  minutes  after  I left  it\  on  turning  down  the 
clothes,  discovered  a rattle-snake  lying  coiled  between  the 
bheet*  in  the  middle  of  the  l>cd. 

* They  are  the  must  inactive  and  slow-moving  snake  of 
all  others,  and  are  never  the  aggressors,  except  in  what  they 
jwey  upon;  for  unless  they  are  disturbed  they  will  not 
bite ; and,  when  provoked,  they  give  warning  by  sliaklng 
their  rattles.  Tliesc  are  commonly  believed  to  be  the 
most  dead!*'  venomous  serpent  of  any  in  these  parts  of 
Americ.v ; 1 believe  they  are  so,  a*  being  generally  the 
largest,  and  making  a deeper  wound,  ami  injecting  a 
greater  quantity  of  poison  ; though  I know  not  why  any  of 
the  other  kinds  of  vipers  may  not  be  as  venomous  as  a 
mUle-simke,  if  as  big,  the  structure  of  the  deadly  fangs 
being  alike  in  all.  'l^e  ino>t  successful  remedy  the  In- 
dian') seem  to  have  is  to  suck  the  wound,  which,  in  a slight 
bite,  luis  sometime^  a good  effect;  though  the  recovered 
]>ei>>on  never  fails  of  having  annual  pains  at  the  time  they 
were  bit.  They  have  likewise  some  roots  which  they  pre- 
tend will  effect  the  cure  ; particularly  a kind  of  Asaarum, 
commonly  called  Hcarl  Snakc-roott,  a kind  of  CArysan- 
themnm  called  -S/.  Anihmy'a  CVus«,  and  some  others ; but 
Ibal  which  they  rely  on  most,  and  which  most  of  the  Vir- 
ginian and  Carolina  Indians  carry  diy  in  their  pockets,  is 
a small  tuberous  root,  which  they  procure  from  the  remote 
put*  of  the  country  ; this  they  chew,  and  swallow  the  juice, 
applying  some  to  tlie  wound.  Having,  by  travelling  much 
with  imiians,  had  frojuent  opportunities  of  seeing  the  dire- 
ful eii'ecU  of  the  biles  of  thebC  snake.*,  it  always  seemed 
and  wa*  apparent  to  me  that  the  good  effects  usually 
uUiilmted  to  these  their  remedies  is  owing  more  to  the 
force  of  nature,  or  the  blighlnes*  of  the  bite  of  a email 
Kimke  ill  a muscular  part,  The  person  thus  bit,  1 have 
known  to  survive  without  any  a&)i»tauce  for  many  hours; 
but  where  a rattle-snake  with  full  force  penetrates  with 
his  deadly  fang*,  and  prick*  a vein  or  arterv',  inevitable 
deatli  en*ucs ; and  that,  a*  I liave  often  seen*,  in  less  than 
two  minutes.  Tlie  Itulian*  know  their  destiny,  the  minute 
they  are  bit;  and  when  they  perceive  it  mortal,  apply  no 
remiHly,  concluding  all  effo,-!*  in  vain.  If  the  bite  (lap- 
penetli  in  a fleshy  part,  they  immciliately  cut  it  out  to 
stop  the  current  of  the  poison.  I could  heartily  wbh  that 
oil  of  olives  applied  to  the  wound  might  have  as  good 


miccefls  against  the  venom  of  these  snakes  as  it  hath  been 
found  in  England  to  have  had  against  the  ix)ison  of  the 
adder."  {Carolitui.) 

l^wson,  it  appears,  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  fascina- 
tion. if  so  the  effect  of  terror  on  the  victim  is  to  be  termed, 
ofthe  rattle-snake  ; and  though  Cat  esby  never  saw  it,  he 
thus  details  the  evidence  of  the  fact  known  to  him  : — 

' The  charming,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  or  attractive 
power  this  sna^e  is  said  to  have  of  drawing  to  it  uimals 
and  devouring  them,  is  generally  believed  in  America ; as 
for  my  own  part,  I never  saw  the  action ; but  a great  many 
from  whom  1 have  had  it  related,  all  agree  in  the  manner 
of  the  process;  which  is  that  the  animals,  particularly 
birds  nnd  sfuiirrels  (which  principally  are  their  prey),  no 
sooner  spy  the  snake,  than  they  skip  from  spray  to  spray, 
hovering  and  approaching  gradually  nearer  Uieir  enemy, 
regardlehs  of  any  other  danger ; but  with  distracted  ges- 
ture* and  outcries  deiurend,  though  from  the  top  of  the 
loftiest  trees,  to  the  mouth  of  the  snake,  who  openeth  his 
jaws,  takes  Uiem  in,  and  in  an  instant  swallows  them." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  tins  supposed  power  is 
greatly  exaggeratwl.  'Hiat  a suddenly-surprised  animal 
shoula  be  arrested  by  terror  and  easily  fall  a victim  to  the 
ser|)ont  is  highly  probable ; but  that  it  should  descend  to 
its  destruction  from  the  top  of  the  loftiest  trees  is  almost 
incredible. 

That  the  secretion  of  the  poison  may  lx*  greatly  incrensed 
by  local  irritation  would  be  expected,  and  Mr.  Bell,  in  his 
Imtory  of  British  Jicptiles,  auduces  the  following  as  evi- 
dence of  the  fact.  He  was  dissecting  very  carefully  and 
minutely  the  poison-apparatus  of  a large  rattle-snake, 
which  had  been  dead  lor  some  hours;  the  head  had  been 
taken  off  immediately  after  death  ; yet  as  Mr.  Bell  con- 
tinued his  dissection  the  poison  continued  to  be  secreted 
BO  fast  as  to  require  to  be  occasionally  dried  off  with  a bit 
of  rag  or  *ponge.  He  states  his  belief  that  there  could 
not  have  been  less  altogether  than  six  or  eight  drojx  at 
the  least. 


TItc  U itUs-Mitk)'. 


The  same  scientiftc  and  entertaining  author  relates  as  a 
proof  that  the  effect  of  wounds  inflicted  by  venomous  ser- 
I pent*  subsequently  to  the  first  is  greatly  lessened,  cither 
I l>y  the  diminution  of  the  ciuantity  of  venom  or  of  some 
I deterioration  of  its  strcngtii,  the  following  anecdote  : — 
A gentleman  of  hi*  acquaintance  hod  received  a living 
rattle-snake  from  America.  Intending  to  try  the  effect  of 
it*  bite  u|K)n  some  rats,  he  introduced  one  of  those  animal* 
into  the  cage  with  the  serpent,  which  immediately  strueJe 
the  rat  and  the  latter  died  in  two  minute*.  Another  rat 
was  tlien  placed  in  tlic  cage,  and  ran  to  the  farthest  comer 
from  the  snake,  uttering  cries  of  distress.  The  serjicnt  did 
not  attack  it  immediatelv;  but  alter  about  half  an  hour, 
on  being  irritated,  struuV  the  rat,  which  exhibited  no 
symptoms  of  being  poisoned  for  several  minute*,  nor  did 
it  die  till  twenty  minutes  alter  the  bite  had  been  inflicted. 
A third  rat,  remarkably  Urge,  was  then  introduced  into 
the  cage,  and  exhibited  no  signs  of  terror,  nor  wo*  it  K)>- 
parcntly  noticed  by  it*  dangerou*  companion.  After 
wati'Jiing  for  the  rest  of  the  evening.  Mr.  IJell’s  friend  re- 
tired, leaving  the  rattle-snake  and  tlie  rat  together.  Hu 
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rose  ear]y  the  next  monnnc,  and  visited  the  cage  : there 
lay  the  snake  dead,  and  the  rat  had  supjjcd  ujwn  the  mus- 
cular part  of  iu  back.  Mr.  Bell  does  not  remember  at 
what  time  of  the  year  Ihw  took  place,  hut  he  expresses 
his  belief  that  it  ^vas  not  during  very  hot  weather. 

Tlie  length  of  time  during  which  a man  will  linger  after 
being  bitten  by  one  of  these  deadly  snakes  was  manifested 
in  a very  di«lre*ing  case  which  will  perhaps  be  remem- 
bered by  many  of  our  readers.  Some  years  ago  a car- 
penter came  to  sec  a rattle-snake  which  was  publicly 
shown  for  money  in  London,  'fhe  man  endeavoured  to 
excite  it,  probably  to  hear  its  rattle,  with  liis  rule,  whidi 
he  dropped  into  the  serpent’s  cage.  As  he  was  trjing  to 
recover  it  the  snake  bit  him  in  the  hand.  He  was  taken 
to  one  of  our  hospitals,  St.  Geoi^e’s  if  we  recollect  right, 
and  bore  up  so  long  that  hopes  were  entertained  of  hU  re- 
covery ; but  his  constitution  gave  way  at  last,  and  after 
many  days  he  fell  a victim  to  tlie  poison. 

Caudisona.  (Fitzing.) 

SuOffen^rie  Character. — 'fhis  form  resembles  the  last, 
but  the  head  is  protected  by  plates. 

Example. — Caudisona  muiaris.  The  Small  Rattle-  ! 
snake. 

Locality. — Same  as  that  of  Crotalus  horriilus. 

Habits,  — ^The  bite  of  this  snake,  though  severe,  does 

not,  according  to  Catesby,  always  prove  mortal. 

Tisiphone.  (fitzing.) 

Generic  Character. — Head  covered  with  plates  to  be- 
hind the  eyes.  Tail  terminating  in  a spine. 

Example. — Tisijihone  NAatcn. 

This  wrems  to  l>e  the  Horn  Snake,  of  which  such  mar- 
vellous stories  are  told.  *Of  the  hom-snakes,’  s^s  Law- 
son,  ‘ I never  saw  but  two  that  I rememlHT.  They  are 
like  the  rattle-snake  in  colour,  but  rather  lighter.  'They 
hiss  exactly  like  a goose  when  anything  approaches  them. 
They  strike  at  their  enemy  with  their  taih  and  kill  w hat- 
soever they  wound  with  it,  which  is  armed  at  the  end  with 
n homy  substance,  like  a cock's  spur.  This  is  their 
weapon.  I have  heard  it  credibly  reported  by  those  who 
said  they  were  eye-witnesses,  that  a umaJl  locust-tree, 
about  the  thickness  of  a man's  arm,  being  struck  by  one  of 
these  snakes  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  then  verdant 
and  flourishing,  at  four  in  the  afternoon  was  dead,  and  the 
leaves  red  and  withered.  Doubtless,  be  it  how  it  wUI, 
they  are  very  venomous.  1 think  the  Indians  do  not  pre- 
tend to  cure  their  wound.’ 

From  the  last  sentence  but  one  it  appears  that  Lawson 
was  not  without  his  suspicions  that  fable  hung  about  this 
stor}'.  Catesby,  writing  much  later,  sa}*s  in  his  account  of 
•The  Water  \iper.’ *'Ine  back  and  head  of  this  serpent 
are  brown:  the  belly  marked  transversely  with  black  and 
yellow  alternately,  as  are  the  sides  of  the  neck  : the  neck 
small : the  head  large,  armed  with  the  like  destructive 
weaiwns  as  the  rattle-snake ; which,  next  to  it,  is  reck- 
oned the  largest  of  any  other  viper  in  these  parts;  and, 
contrary  to  most  other  vipers,  are  very  nimble,  and  par- 
ticularly dexterous  in  catching  tish.  In  summer  great 
numbers  of  these  serpents  are  seen  lying  on  the  branches 
of  trees  hanging  over  rivers,  from  which,  at  the  approach 
of  a boat,  they  drop  into  the  water,  and  often  into  the  boat 
on  the  men's  heads : they  lie  in  this  manner  (o  surprise 
either  birds  or  fisli ; after  these  last  they  plunge,  and  pur- 
sue them  with  great  swiftness,  and  catch  some  of  a large 
size,  which  they  carry  on  shore  and  swallow  whole.  One 
of  these  serpents  I surprised  coming  on  shore  with  a large 
(.’al-fiah  having  two  sharp  bones  on  each  side  of  its  gills, 
which  were  so  fixed  in  the  jaws  of  the  snake,  that  he  could 
not  disengage  himself  with  all  his  twists  and  distortions  ; 
and  in  that  condition,  being  in  danger  of  drowning,  was 
necessitated  to  swim  ashore,  where  the  murderer  was  slain. 
This  serpent  in  Carolina  commonly  goc»  by  the  name  of 
The  If  aler  RtUtle-snnkc ; not  that  it  hath  a rattle,  but 
many  of  them  arc  very  large,  and  coloured  not  much  un- 
like the  rattle-snake,  and  their  bite  is  «iid  to  be  as  mortal. 
They  frequent  water,  and  are  never  seen  at  any  great  dis- 
tance from  it.  Tire  tail  of  this  viper  is  .small  towards  the 
end,  and  terminate*  in  a blunt  honiy  point  about  half  an 
inch  long.  Tins  harmless  little  point  hath  driven  a dread- 
ful character  to  its  owner,  attributing  to  him  another  in- 
atrument  of  destruction  besides  that  he  had  lieforc ; im- 
posing a bebef  on  the  crcdulons,  that  he  is  the  terrible 
Horn  Snake,  armed  with  death  at  both  emls,  though  in 
reality  of  equal  truth  with  that  of  the  two-headed  Amphis- 


berna ; yet  we  are  told  that  this  fatal  horn,  bv  a jerk  of  the 
tail,  not  only  mortally  wounds  men  and  other  animals, 
but  if  by  chance  stnick  into  a yonng  tree,  whose  bark  is 
more  eaailv  penetralrle  than  in  an  old  one,  the  tree  in- 
stantly withers,  turns  black,  and  die*.’ 

Such  aj'c  a few  example*  of  the  poisonous  serpents  that 
infest  America. 

Australian  Vknom-Snakrs. 

New  South  Wales  is  not  without  its  share  of  these 
deadly  reptiles.  Tliere  i*  one  viper  frequent  in  the  brtish 
very  like  a burnt  stick,  which,  as  all  the  true  vijK’rs  are 
indolent  and  do  not  remove  upon  the  approach  of  per- 
sons, like  others  of  the  serpent  tribe,  mukt**  it  the  more 
dangerous  and  the  more  liable  to  be  trodden  on. 

Mr.  Bennett,  in  his  Wanderings,  ohmvies  that  snakes 
are  very  numerous  in  many  parts  of  the  colony.  Those 
known  as  the  ‘ black  and  brown  snakes  ’ are,  he  say's,  found 
about  the  bank*  of  the  river*  or  in  swampy  situations : 
the  natives,  who  arc  not  however  the  best  authority  for 
the  extent  of  danger  produced  by  a venomous  snake,  rc- 
conling  to  Mr.  Bennett,  say  that  its  bite  is  not  deadly,  but 
causes  the  person  to  feel  sick  and  aJeepy  for  a short  time, 
which  passes  otf  without  producing  any  further  ill  effects, 
oven  if  no  remedy  be  applied. 

‘ It  would  be  interesting,’  continues  Mr.  Bennett,  ‘ to 
institute  experiments,  so  that  the  extent  of  danger  attend- 
ing the  bites  of  the  venomous  reptile*  in  the  colony  might 
be  ascertained  with  some  degree  of  correctness.  As  far 
as  regards  this  snake,  I am  well  informed  by  persons  yvho 
have  been  bitten,  that  the  effects  ore  as  above  stated ; 

, but  still  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  degree  of 
! violence  the  poison  is  capable  of  producing  in  each  of  the 
venomous  reptiles.  I examined  a “ black  snake,”  which 
had  been  just  killed  at  the  farm  of  Gudarighy,  upon  a 
” flat”  near  the  river;  it  wo.s  of  a shining  silvery  black 
colour  above,  the  alMlomen  being  dark  red : it  measured 
three  feet  and  a half  in  length,  and  at  its  largest 
circumference  three  inches:  it  was  a male  specimen. 
The  stomach  was  filled  with  a quantity  of  green  frogs 
with  golden  spots  (the  Rainette  mree  of  Peron?),  some 
having  the  appeaiance  of  being  just  swallowetl,  whilst 
others  were  half  digested ; there  yvas  also  a mass  of 
digested  matter  in  yvhich  the  remains  of  frogs  could  be 
distinctly*  seen.  Tliis  snake  appears  to  be  a species  of  the 
genus  Acanthophis.  By  the  native*  of  Yas  the  Black 
Snake  is  called  “ Bulbuk.” 

* The  “ Brown  Snake,”  yyhich  I examine<l,  is  also 
venomous,  and,  according  to  popular  opinion,  the  eff  ect 
very  dangerous  upon  the  human  constitutidn.  The  spe- 
cimen measured  nearly  five  feet  in  length,  and  five  inches 
at  its  largest  circumference  ; the  upper  part  of  the  body 
was  of  a Drown  colour  ffrom  whicn  no  doubt  its  name  is 
derived),  with  a few  light  shades  of  block;  the  abdomen 
was  of  a light  bluish  black.  In  the  stomach  were  found 
sevemi  half-digested  lizards,  and  a quantity  of  worms, 
which  in  some  pails  had  even  perforated  the  coats ; on  a 
further  examination,  the  lung*  yverc  also  found  perforated 
by,  and  had  attachc<l  to  them,  a number  of  these  worms, 
var)'ing  from  one  and  a half  to  two  inches  in  length,  .and 
of  a bright  rod  colour.  I presen  ed  them,  together  yvilh 
the  luntr*.  in  spirits,  and  sent  them  to  the  Museum  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London.’ 

Sir.  Bennett  further  observes  that  both  the  Black  and 
Brown  Snakes  take  to  the  water  on  the  appearance  of 
danger  ; that  they  evidently  procure  their  food  from  the 
banks  of  streams,  and  that  they  may  be  consideretl  both 
land  and  yvatcr  snakes. 

The  same  author  states  that  there  is  another  dangerous 
snake,  called  ‘Yellow  Snake’  by  the  colonists,  and 
‘ .laruk  ' by  the  Yas  natives,  and  describes  its  size  as  large 
and  its  reputation  as  being  ven*  venomous,  the  bite  pro- 
ducing almost  instant  death.  He  relates  the  cose  or  an 
ovenseer  at  Mulgoa  who  had  been  bitten  by  a Yelhip 
Snake  ‘ a few  days  since,’  had  undergone  the  operation  of 
having  the  piece  cut  out,  but  wlio  yvas,  at  the  date  of  the 
account  (Oct.  25,  18,12),  in  a dangerous  state. 

‘The  most  deadly  snake  in  appenmnee,*  says  Mr. 
Bennett,  ‘ and  1 believe  also  in  effect,  is  one  of  hideous 
as|>eet,  called  by  the  colonists  The  Death  Adder,  and 
by  the  natives  Tammin,  from  having  a small  curved 
process  at  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  or,  more  correctly, 
the  tail  terminating  suddenly  in  a small  curved  cx- 
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tremity,  bearing  sonic  resemblance  to  a riinff,  U U 
conadered  ^ popular  rumour  to  inflict  a deadly  sling 
with  it.*  Tilts  hideous  reptile  is  thick  in  proportion 
to  it*  lontrlh ; the  eye  is  vitul  yellow,  with  a black 
longitudinal  pupil;  the  colour  of  the  body  is  difficult  to 
be  doscribed.  being  a complication  of  dull  colours,  with 
narrow  blackish  band*,  shaded  ofT  into  colours  which  com- 
pose the  back  ; aMomen  slightly  tinged  with  red : head 
broad,  thick,  and  flattened.  *^6  specimen  1 examined 
measured  two  feet  two  inches  in  length,  and  five  inches 
in  circumference.  It  is,  I believe,  an  undcscribcd  species. 
A dog  that  was  bitten  by  one  died  la  leM  than  an  hour. 
The  specimen  I examineil  was  found  coiled  up  near  the 
bank*  of  the  Murmmbidgce  river;  and  being  of  a torpid 
disposition,  did  not  move  when  approached,  but  quietly 
repo^  in  the  pathway,  with  its  head  turned  beneath  the 

beW.’ 

Tnis  amusing  writer  adds,  that  when  cattle  are  bitten  by 
a venomous  snake,  they  are  said  to  resort  immediately  to 
the  water.  A cow  was  found  lying  dead  near  the  river, 
at  GiuUrigby,  during  the  time  nc  was  visiting  the  form, 
and  ftorn  the  appearances  tire*cnlcd  by  the  body  the 
stock-kcepen  w ere  of  opinion  that  its  death  was  caused  by 
the  bite  of  a venomous  snake. 

Aeanthophu  iortor.  Leas. 

Formula  :*^en1ral  scales,  entire,  iDOj  anal,  2;  caudal, 
entire,  5 ; and  lateral,  48 — 48. 

M.  Ix^sson,  wlio  gives  the  above  formula,  remarks,  in  the 
Zoologid  de  la  Cbqui7/v.  tliat  this  serpent  is  not  a true 
Acanikophis  because  its  tail  does  not  terminate  in  an  un- 
guiculate  point.  It  ought,  he  thinks,  to  be  arranged 
under  (he  genus  Trimert$eura  of  I.ae^^c;  but,  never- 
theless. he  adds,  it  differs  not  in  any  or  its  other  eharac- 
ters  from  the  urpenU  ttUh  a fj)iuytail.  He  expresses  his 
opinion  that  it  is  the  same  specie*  ai  Dr.  I.each  has  figured 
ill  his  Zoological  MiKclUmy  {yo\,  i.,  tab.  3),  under  the 
nam*  of  Acanthophi$  Brownii. 


Anuao|)hls  tottor.  Lm.  AcMShopUi  BtovaU,  Lassar 
«,  Lrsd.  (Lmms.) 

Neither  Dr.  I.,cach*8  desoriution  nor  figtm*  agrees  with 
Ihose  of  M.  I^esson-  The  colouring  is  very  diflerrnt,  and 
there  i*  in  Dr.  [.each's  figure  a distinct  unguicnlate  spine 
at  the  end  of  the  tail.  Dr.  Leach  says  of  Aeantht^htM 
Brottnii  that  it  was  first  noticed  at  New  Holland  by  Ro- 
bert Krown.  Esq.,  F.U.S.,  8tc,  who  described  it  in  his  MS. 
under  tile  title  of  Boa  ambiptutt  and  he  adds  that  he  named 
the  species  tiler  that  gentleman  as  a tribute  Justly  due  to 
him,  not  only  m one  of  the  first  botanists  in  Enrope,  bnt 
also  as  a gentleman  xcalous  for  the  promotion  of  every 
branch  of  natural  history.  Dr.  l.cacfi  states  that  the  na- 
tives, according  to  the  information  of  Mr.  Brown  and 
Mr.  A.  Huey,  the  latter  of  whom  killed  the  specimen 
which  Dr.  Learh  figured  at  Port  .Tackson.  tuipposo  it  to 
bo  the  most  poisonous  snake  found  in  New  ]IoliaiHl. 

• Sm  ABU,  ^ 3U. 


If  M.  T.e«on  be  right  in  thinking  that  his  *wp«nt  and 
that  described  and  figured  by  Leach  are  identical,  there  i* 
no  excuse  for  changing  the  name.  M.  Lesson  describes 
his  tortor,  or  AeantkophiM  Bourreau^  as  re- 

markable for  its  lively  colours.  A black  velvety  blue  is 
spread  over  the  upper  part  of  the  bodv:  rose-colour 
deepened  into  red  takes  its  origin  behind  the  jaws  and 
extend*  along  the  sides  to  the  vent.  Pale  yellow  tinges 
the  lower  part  of  the  body,  but  a brown  circle  oecupie* 
the  centre  of  each  ventral  plate.  The  head  and  tail 
are  uniformly  blue-blaok.  The  length,  according  to  the 
same  author,  reaches  two  ftot  nine  inchet,  French.  Ihe 
four  poison-teeth,  two  on  each  side,  are  small  and  very 
sharp. 

Locality,  ffabittt,  ^.~M.  Lesson  states  thst  (tits  snake 
is  very  much  diffbsed  over  New  Boulh  Wale*,  where  the 
colonists  dread  it  much  in  consequenoe  the  mortal 
wounds  which  it  inflicts,  and  distinguish  it  by  tho  name  of 
The  Bl<yk  Snake.  Its  bite,  lie  says,  has  often  killed  cun- 
victs  in  Icwi  than  a quarter  of  an  hour,  if  the  reports  of  the 
inhabitants  may  be  credited.  It  is,  he  adds,  very  common 
in  the  small  woods  and  sandy  heaths  which  surround 
Botany  Bay,  where  M.  Lesson  states  that  he  has  often 
seen  it  in  his  excursions. 


HmS  tsQ  af  Asasduipliti  Diowill 

VIIL\.  Tlie  fine  paid  for  difTerent  crimes  and  trespasses, 
prcscrii>ed  by  Uic  code  of  Novgorod,  given  \5y  Yaruslai'  I., 
was  called  Vira.  It  was  evidenOy  of  Teutonic  origin,  cs 
the  samo  fines  were  called  \Vera  in  the  Haxon  and  old 
^igliili  laws. 

YHIE.  a town  in  France,  capital  of  an  airondimement 
in  the  department  of  Calvados,  142  miles  in  a direct  line 
west  of  Paris,  or  168  miles  by  the  road  through  Kvreux. 
Lisieux,  and  Caen ; in  48“  5P  N . lot.  and  IXF  W.Tong.  The 
to\rn  stands  in  a veiy  pleaaant  situation  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  Vire,  near  its  source.  It  is  a handsome  town  : 
tlie  principal  public  buildings  ore  Uie  courts  of  law,  the 
town-hall,  and  the  new  prison.  The  population,  in  1831, 
was  750U  for  the  town,  or  8043  fur  the  whole  commune  ; 
in  1836  it  was  7339  for  the  commune.  Ihc  townsmen 
manufacture  woolltn  cloUi,  both  fine  and  for  army  clothing ; 
woollen  stufls,  dyed  woollen  )am,  coarse  lace,  paper,  hom 
and  wooden  waxes.  nrc<l]es,  S:c.  Tliere  arc  tan-yanl*, 
dye-houM>a,  and  fulling-mills.  There  are  four  Ikirs  m the 
year.  Tliere  are  a subordinate  court  of  justice,  a tribunal 
of  commerce,  some  fiscal  government  offices,  a high  scliool 
for  the  commune,  and  a public  libnuy.  Tliere  are  inon- 
works  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  ommdisecmtnt  comprehends  07  communes,  and  ia 
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dividcid  into  six  csintonsor  districts,  eacli  under  a justice 
of  the  peace : the  |>opuiatiun,  in  1831,  00,3^5. 

(Molte-Bjuii,  Gtographie;  Dictionnaire  Goographique 
Unicertel,') 

Vl'REO.  rV.RSOM'N^.] 

VIRKOXl'^i^.  [Muscicapio^,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  11.]  Mr. 
G.  H.  Gray  makes  the  Vtr$oninf9  the  sixth  and  lu^  sut>' 
family  of  the  and  in  his  arrangement  it  U 

iimneilialely  preceded  by  the  extensive  subfamily  of 
Mutcicapmee.  The  yireonince,  according  to  l^fr.  Gray, 
consist  of  the  genera  f'Vrso,  Vieill.,  and  /Vrco#y/ru, 
Bontp.  only. 

V IHGI'LIA,  asmall  chiefly  tropical  genus  of  tlie  large  na> 
tural  family  of  liCgumiucttU!,  name<l  by  Lamarck  in  compli- 
ment to  the  great  poet  and  author  of  the  ^ Georgies.’  The 
genus  isdistinguislied  by  having  its  calyx  5-clctt.  Papiliona' 
ceoua  flowers  with  the  petals  al^vit  equal  in  length.  Vexil- 
ium  flat.  Stamens  10,  unconnected.  Legume  continuous, 
compreaaed,  oblong,  ^valved,  many  seeded.  Cotyledons 
flat,  leaty.  Radicle  bent  upon  the  edge  of  their  lubes. 
Several  species  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope; 
V.  aurea,  of  .\by^uia;  and  V.  lutea,  of  North  America- 
V.  aurea  is  frequetUly  mentiom-d  &s  being  a native  of  In- 
dia, but  it  is  more  probable  Uvat  it  has  been  long  intro- 
duced and  ftccUmnted,  as  no  well-authenticated  specimens 
have  been  found  in  a wild  stale.  The  roots  are  said  to 
taste  like  liquorice,  and  lire  roi>ts  yield  ^ yellow  dye.  V. 
lutea  U otten  cultivated  in  gardens,  being  an  elegant  and 
hardy  shrub,  of  wliich  the  bark,  like  that  uf  V.  aurea,  yields 
a ypflow  calouring-maller. 

VIRGI'LIUS,  or  VERGILIUS,  PUBLIUS  MAIU),  was 
bom  at  Andes,  a small  place  near  Mantua,  on  the  15th  of 
October,  b.c.  70.  in  the  first  consulship  uf  Cn.  Pom]H’ius 
Magnus  and  M.  Licinius  CrHSMUs.  Hu  was  five  years 
older  than  Horace,  who  was  bom  b.c.  05,  and  seven  years 
older  than  the  enq>eror  Augustus.  His  father,  who  pro- 
tiably  possessed  a landed  estate,  had  his  son  instructea  in 
the  neighbouring  towns  of  Cremona  and  Mediolanum 
(Milan),  According  to  Donatus,  he  stayed  at  Cremona 
till  he  assumed  the  toga  virilis  on  the  day  on  which  he 
entered  on  his  sixteenth  year,  in  the  second  consulslup  of  I 
Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus  and  M.  Licinius  Crassus  : this  day, 
according  to  the  same  authority,  was  the  day  on  which  the 
poet  Lucretius  died.  Virgil  was  taught  Greek  by  the 
grammarian  Parthenius,  and  philosophy  by  the  Epicurean 
Syron.  U is  apparent  from  the  writings  of  Virgil  that  he 
had  a Icarired  education,  and  traces  of  Epicurean  opinions 
nre  obvious  in  his  poetry.  When  a division  of  lands  in 
Italy  was  rnade  among  tne  veteran  soldiet^  of  Uclavianus, 
Virgil  lost  his  patrimony  at  Mantua  (b.c.  41'',  but  it  was 
alterwanls  restored  to  him  by  Odavianus,  through  the  in- 
tercession of  some  powerful  friemk,  among  whom  are 
mentioned  Alfenus  Varus,  Asinius  Pollio,  and  Maecenas. 
His  first  Eclogue  is  suppuaed  to  allude  to  the  loss  of  his  i 
lands  and  his  recovery  of  them.  Virgil  probably  afier-  i 
wanls  re.sidud  at  Rome,  and  he  was  in  favour  with  Mai‘- 
cenas,  who  wished  to  pass  for  a patron  of  letters,  and  wiUi 
the  emperor  Augustus.  He  preceded  Horace  in  oi'quiring 
the  patronage  of  Maecenas ; for  Horace  attributes  lus  own 
introduction  to  Maecenas  to  Virgil  and  Virgil’s  friend 
Varius.  Virgil  also  spent  part  of  nis  time  at  Naples  and 
Tarentum.  In  b.c.  10  he  visited  Greece,  where  he  in- 
tended to  spend  several  years,  fur  the  purpose  of  perfect- 
ing his  epic  poem,  the  *yEneid.’  It  was  on  the  occasion 
of  this  voyage  that  Horace  oddretsi’il  to  him  one  of  hit>  lyric 
p<n*ms  i.  3%  At  Athens  \’‘irgii  met  with  Augustus, 

who  was  ndurning  from  the  East,  and  he  determined 
to  accompany  Augiutus  back  to  Homo:  but  he  fell 
sick  at  Megarn,  which  city  he  visited  probably  on  his  road 
to  Rome,  and  his  illness  was  increased  by  the  voyage  to 
Italy.  Ha  lived  however  to  reach  Brundisuuin,  where  he 
died  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  b.c.  10,  According  to  his 
wifth  his  l)ody  was  taken  to  Naples,  and  interred  on  the 
V'la  Piiteolana,  at  thu  second  uiilestonc  from  Naples.  He 
IH  said  to  have  written  his  own  epitaph  a short  time  before 
his  death  in  the  two  following  lines,  which  were  placed  on 
hw  tomb : — 

' Ma&(u«  m«  (vnuit;  r«UWi  npnm;  teo«t  Duoe 
Partheao^:  ctciai  pueiu.rura.  ducai.' 

* My  Wtlh-pU«»M«ntnn : tn  r.aUbria  <lMlh 

O'erbwk  ri«  •.  «bH  ie  N«pW*  bow  I ]1#>. 

I'v»  (us;{  of  klwplwriri.&elti*,  and  beroet'  d»rd«.' 

The  place  of  his  burial  is  itfll  pointed  out  by  tnuliiiont 


though  the  so-called  tomb  of  Virgil  at  Posilipo  has  no 
orctension-s  to  be  considcrc-d  ns  the  monument  of  tne 
Roman  poet.  He  left  as  heredcs  the  emperor  Augustus 
and  his  friend  Maecenas,  the  poet  Lucius  Varius  and 
Plotius  Tucca.  In  person  Virgd  ^ 

clownish  appearance,  and  to  have  been  very  shy  and  dif- 
fident, and  of  feeble  health.  He  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  alltlic  distinguished  persons  of  his  age,  and 
his  friend  Horace  has  cuinmemurated  his  viitues  and 
gentle  disposition. 

The  principal  poetical  works  of  Virgil  ore  his ' Bucolics,’ 
‘ Georgies,'  and  his  ‘ Ailneid.’  an  epic  i>ocro.  The  ‘ Bucolica  ’ 
are  probably  his  earliest  works  : they  consist  of  ten  short 
poems,  which  have  also  received  the  name  of  Eclogac,  or 
Selections,  a title  which  probably  belongs  to  a later  period 
Uian  llie  age  of  the  juiet.  The  coraiiositlon  of  these  poems 
is  assigneii  to  the  period  between  b.c.  41  and  b.c.  37.  Tlie 
several  poems  were  probably  not  written  in  the  oj-der  in 
which  they  generally  appear  in  the  MSS.  and  the  editions ; 
but  critioi  are  not  agreed  on  theexaci  chronological  order, 
nor  indeed  can  it  ascertained.  Tliese  poems  are  not 
strictly  Bucolic  in  the  sense  in  which  the  jmenis  of  Hico- 
critus  arc  called  Bucolic.  It  has  been  justly  observed  that 
they  are  rather  allegorical  poems  with  a Bucolic  colouring. 
So  far  as  regards  the  versification  these  poems  have  some 
merit,  and  V'irgil  has  thu  credit  of  alterapling  to  intro- 
duce among  the  Romans  a species  of  poetry  with  wliich 
they  were  unacquainted.  But  this  is  all  his  merit:  his 
Bucolics  are  defective  in  construction,  ill  connected  in  the 
parts,  they  have  no  distinct  objeef,  and  are  consequently 
oUcure.  Tlie  obstmrily  is  owing  both  to  the  suluect  anil 
thu  manner  of  treating  it.  Thu  circumstances  of  Italy  and 
of  Virgil's  time  did  not  present  the  same  materials  for 
I Bucolic  |H)ctr)'  which  Tlieocritus  had  treated  with  so  much 
graphic  power.  Virgil,  having  undertaken  to  imitate  his 
Greek  model,  was  obliged  to  keep  to  the  form,  though  he 
could  Hot  impress  liis  copy  with  tne  s.ime  character.  Ac- 
cordingly wc  have  shephenls  who  sing  in  alternate  verses, 
like  those  of  Theocritiw,  and  a Corjdon,  who  complains  of 
unrequited  love;  but  wc  do  not  find  the  truth  wliich 
pervades  the  pure  Bucolics  of  Tlieocritus.  Virgil  must 
nave  felt  the  iii-sipidity  and  unmeaningness  of  povms  which 
atTcctcd  to  be  ausenptive,  and  yet  had  no  realities  to 
correspond  to  them.  To  introduce  some  variety  lie 
treats  of  subiecls  [of  present  interest ; and  liis  own  for- 
tunes and  tJie  sufl'erings  of  his  countrymen  are  sup- 
posetl  to  be  depicted  in  his  fmf  and  ninth  Eclogue.?. 
But  VirpI  had  a delicate  mltject  to  handle  : it  was  neces- 
sary to  be  cautious  in  s|>caking  of  recent  events,  and  he 
has  consequently  no  coiiatnictuu  these  poems,  especially 
the  tji-st  Eclogue,  a.%to  throw  over  it  a mUt  of  obscurity 
which  the  commciifators  have  never  been  able  fully  to 
dUpersc.  Tlie  find  Eclogue  is  full  of  incongruities  wliich 
render  the  interpretation  most  perplexing.  All  tlic  other 
Ecloguuk  also  abound  in  allusions  to  the  circumstancis  and 
persons  of  his  own  time ; but  many  of  tlie  allusions  are  as 
obscure  as  the  oracular  responses  of  the  Pythia.  IIis 
Pollio,  the  fourth  Eclogue,  has  not  a single  line  which  ap- 
projiriatc'Iy  belongs  to  a Bucolic  poem,  nor  indeed  does 
the  poet,  as  ayipears  from  the  introductory  verecs,  consider 
it  a-s  Bucolic  in  anything  except  the  name.  It  is  a per- 
petual enigma  for  Uic  critics,  and  its  solution  still  requwes 
an  (EUlipus. 

Virgil  has  bwrowed  numerous  lines  from  the  Creek 
jotts,  especially  from  Tlieocritus,  but  w e can  hardly  allow 
lim  tliu  merit  of  judicious  adaptation.  Ills  Bucolici^ 
even  when  he  aUumpls  to  approach  nearest  to  the  true 
character  of  Bucolic  poetry,  ;^ve  no  real  picture  of  rustic 
munners.  Tlie  reader  never  imagines  lliat  liis  sliepherda 
are  really  singing,  like  those  of  Tlieocritus;  and  all 
poetic  illusion  is  completely  destroyed  by  the  want  of  due 
attention  to  the  proprieties  of  place  and  person,  both  of 
wliich,  as  already  hinted  at,  were  impracticable  in  thu 
circumstances  under  which  ho  wrote.  Julius  Cff^ar 
SeiUiger,  after  a coraparisou  between  Virgil  and  Theo- 
critus, prul'uis  the  Roman  poet ; and  a few  scholars,  w ho 
are  interior  to  Scaligcr  in  learning,  have  pul  lliunuelvcs 
on  the  same  level  with  him  in  critical  judgment. 

Tlw  ‘Guorgtea’  of  Virgil  arc  a didactic  poem,  in  four 
books,  addressed  to  hU  patron  Maecenas.  In  the  first  book 
he  treats  of  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  in  the  second  of  tlu' 
niauagement  of  fruit-trees,  in  the  third  of  cattle,  and  in 
the  fourth  uf  hues.  His  judgment  and  poetic  taste  were 
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riper  when  he  wrote  the  ‘ Geoniics'  than  when  ho  was  cm- 
pfoved  on  his  Bucolics  ; and  if  ho  bei^an  the  ‘CJconpcs*  as 
eju  ly  as  hU  Kclo^u-s,  it  U clear  that  he  imiNt  have  re- 
vised and  improved  them  at  a later  date.  An  anrumeut 
from  which  we  might  conclude  tliat  the  first  book  was 
written  before  n.c.  33,  is  mentioned  by  Clinton  ; 

but  the  two  facts  on  which  this  concimion  depends  can 
hardly  be  relied  on.  If  the  concluding  lines  of  the  fourth 
book  of  the  • Georgies' are  genuine,  Virgil  was  finishing 
his  poem  at  Naples  al>out  the  year  n.c.  3t>.  Originality  u 
no  p;irt  of  \'irgirs  merit,  and  the  materials  of  lliis  poem 
are  all  borrowed ; but  in  the  hamllitig  of  them  he  has 
idiown  skill  and  ta.stu.  He  ha.<i  turned  an  unpromising 
subject  into  a pleasing  and  even  an  in&tnictivc  poem,  for 
the  truth  of  many  of  his  rules  and  precepts  is  confinned 
l»y  other  writers,  both  Reiman  and  modem.  He  has  re- 
lieved ll»e  wearinc^  inherent  in  didactic  poetry  by  judi- 
cious ornament  and  occasional  diga'ssion  without  ever 
waiulering  far  from  his  subject.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
pucia  would  have  ended  better  with  the  thint  book,  which 
properly  closes  the  poem;  and  that  the  fourth,  which 
treats  of  the  man-agement  of  bees,  hardly  belongs  to  the 
subject.  Tliere  is  some  truth  in  this  remark : and  the 
fourtli  book  has  the  appearance  of  being  an  after-thought, 
and  not  a |>art  of  the  original  design,  though  in  the  oj>ening 
of  the  first  book,  as  we  now  have  it,  the  management  of  bees 
is  announced  as  one  of  the  subjects.  The  treatment  of  bee* 
indciM  seems  hardjy  important  enough  for  one  book  in  four, 
and  the  poet  has  given  it  a proportional  length  by  closing 
il  with  the  stoiy  of  Aristaeus.  If  Virgil  has  erred  in  the 
choice  of  a poetic  subject,  he  Imls  at  least  rctlccmed  hLs 
fault  by  the  mode  in  which  he  has  treated  it.  and  his  re- 

fiutation  must  mainly  rest  on  the  ‘Georgies.’  He  improved 
he  structure  of  the  hexameter  verse  as  we  find  it  m Im- 
cretiui ; and  llsough  he  never  attaias  the  vigour  of  this 
writer,  whom  ho  had  carefully  studied,  he  ha.s  avoided  that 
abruptness  and  harshness  which  often  chametorise  the 
line*  of  Lucretius,  and  remind  us  of  the  antiquated  verses 
of  Ennius. 

Tlie  .-^Cneis  of  Virgil  is  the  great  national  epic  of  the 
Romans.  It  Ustaid  that  Virgil  in  hUwill  gave  instruction* 
that  the  ^ncid  should  be  burnt,  either  because  it  was 
inij)crfect,or  for  some  other  rea.son  which  is  not  known  ; hut 
that  on  'Tucca  ami  Varius  urging  to  him  that  Augustus 
would  not  permit  this,  he  bequeathed  the  work  to  them  on 
the  condition  that  (hey  sliould  add  nothing,  and  leave  the 
imperfect  verse*  as  they  were.  The  j^ineid  was  published 
by  Tucca  and  Varius  after  Virgil's  death,  and  was  univer- 
sally admired.  Ttie  poem  conMsts  of  twelve  books,  which 
contain  the  story  of  the  wandering*  of  /Kneas  after  the 
fall  of  Troy,  and  his  final  KvUlement  in  Lntium  aftt^  the 
defeat  of  I'umus  and  the  RutuH.  n»e  Homeric  poems 
me  the  model  of  the  .■'Eneid ; the  merit  of  invention  is 
entirely  wanting.  The  first  six  books  are  an  imitation 
of  the  * Odyssey (he  last  six  books  are  founded  on  the 
‘Iliad.’  'rtiough  tlie  adventures  of  .Enea*  are  the  direct 
subject  of  the  ;Eneid,  the  glories  of  Rome  ami  the  fortune 
of  the  Julian  House,  to  which  Augustus  belonged,  are 
fikilfiiliy  interwoven  in  the  texture  of  the  poem.  The 
foundation  of  Alba  I^mga  and  the  transfer  of  the  scat  of 
empire  from  that  city  to  Romo,  are  announced  in  the  first 
book  of  the  .^meid,  by  Jupiter,  to  be  the  will  of  the  Fates ; 
and  tlic  great  family  of  the  t'a^sars  is  declared  to  be  the 
descendant  of  iEneas.  The  adventures  of  the  Trojan  hero 
at  the  court  of  Dido,  queen  of  Carthage,  give  occasion  to 
liint  at  the  future  rivalry  between  the  Romans  and  the 
Carthaginians,  and  the  long  contest  which  was  destined  to 
end  in  the  triumph  of  the  descendants  of  the  Trujan  hero. 
The  numerous  allusion*  to  actual  circumstances  and  lotiic 
history  of  the  republic  were  atlapted  to  create  or  to  confirm 
a [mpular  liotion  of  the  Trojan  descent  of  the  Romans, 
'niongh  the  .'Eneid  contains  many  fine  pa&sagcs.  its  poeti- 
cal merits  are  greatly  below  those  of  the  ‘Iliad’  and 
* Odyssey.’  Tlie  poem  wants  the  unity  of  purpose  and  in- 
tegrity of  construction  which  so  eminently  characterize  the 
‘ Iliad.*  and  it  is  deficient  in  that  truth  and  simplioitv 
which  form  the  never-tiring  charm  of  both  the  ‘Iliad'  and 
the  ‘ Odyssey.’  The  Trojan  heroes  of  the  Aineid  are  in- 
sipid jK-rsonages ; and  the  chief  actor  ^Eneas  fails  to  excite 
our  sympathy  as  much  as  his  rti'al  Tumusor  the  fierce  Mc- 
zentiu*.  HutViigilliadothermodelshesidesHomer.  The 
pueta  of  the  Alexandrine  school  were  hi«  study,  and  parti- 
cularly Apollonius  of  Rhode*,  whom  he  ha*  often  imitated. 


It  must  be  admitted  that  Virgil’s  subject  was  barren,  and  it 
required  considerable  skill  to  invest  it  with  poetic  interest, 
lie  ar'complisheii  this  indirectly  by  giving  to  it  an  histo- 
rical colouring  and  connecting  the  lortune*  of  Rome  and 
of  his  great  patron  Augnstu*  with  the  illustrious  names  of 
Troy.  He  scattered  over  his  work  an  abundance  of  anti- 
quarian lore,  in  which  he  was  well  »kille<l:  and  the  great 
extent  of  his  learning  .and  his  skilful  adaptation  of  it  to 
his  purpose  are  conspicuous  all  through  (he  work.  Virgil 
was  pre-eminently  a learned  iioel : and  if  he  had  not  origi- 
nality and  strong  feeling,  he  had  at  least  good  taste.  Ills 
poem  can  l>oar  no  comparison  with  the  ‘ Ih&xl’  as  a com- 
jilcto  work.  It  does  not  abide  in  the  memory  a*  an  entire 
thing;  yet  numerous  single  passages  are  rememl>ered 
with  pleasure — a clear  proof  that  its  merits  are  to  be  esti- 
mated rather  by  an  examination  of  the  detail*  than  by  the 
general  effect,  and  conseipiently  that  it  fails  in  satisfying 
the  highest  conditions  of  art,  which  require  such  a unity 
of  parts  as  shall  render  them  all  subordinate  to  one  gene- 
ral conception.  The  ^]neid  contains  many  obscure  pas- 
sages ; and  though  Virgil  is  generally  used  for  early  in- 
struction in  schools,  he  is  in  fact  one  of  the  most  di^cult 
Roman  writers, 

Tlie  influence  of  Virgil  on  the  literature  of  Rome  might 
be  the  subject  of  a copious  c-ssay.  Hi*  works  were  a text- 
book for  the  Roman  youth  and  a mode)  for  the  poets.  Those 
who  followed  him  a*  epic  poets  were  certainly  greatly  in- 
ferior to  him.  There  are  indeed  manv  fine  passages  in 
Lucan  and  Silius  Italieiis,  but  a lo%*e  of  rhetorical  ornament 
always  infected  the  literature  of  Rome,  and  in  the  later 
ages  of  the  empire  all  good  taste  was  sacrificed  to  it. 

' Virgil  was  also  the  great  classical  |K>et  of  tlie  middle  ages. 
From  the  time  of  Charlemagne  to  the  present  day  we  may 
trace  him  in  innumerable  imitators  ana  admirer*. 

Several  short  jwems  attributed  to  Virgil  are  printed  in 
the  collected  editions  of  his  works.  1,  ‘ Culex,  or  the 
Gnat.’  a kind  of  Bucolic  poem,  in  412  hexameters,  which 
has  little  merit,  anti  i*  probably  founded  on  a genuine 
poem  of  the  same  name  by  \'irgil.  2.  ‘ Ciria,  or  the 
mythus  of  Ni«i»  ami  Scylla.’  Tlii*  poem  lias  been  atlri- 
Imtcd  to  Cornelius  Gallus  and  other*.  3,  ‘ Copa,'  a short 
poem  in  elegiac  verse,  containing  an  invitation  by  a woman 
who  is  nttached  to  a tavern,  to  persons  to  come  in  and 
make  merrv  there.  Critics  have  assigned  the  aulhorsliip 
of  this  little  jxiem  to  various  persons.  4,  ♦ Moretum.'  in 
123  verses,  is  probably  a fragment  of  a larger  poem  which 
described  the  daily  laOour  of  a cultivator  of  the  soil.  This 
poem  contains  the  description  of  the  labours  of  the  first 
part  of  the  day  only.  The  authorship  of  this  {xiem  i*  also 
uncertain.  5,*  ‘ Cataiccta,'  a collection  oi  fourteen  smaller 
poems. 

Tlie  first  edition  of  Virgil,  which  was  printed  al>out 
1401),  in  small  folio,  has  tlie  following  title:  ‘ 1*.  Virgilii 
Maronis  Opera  et  Catalecta,  Romm,  Conr.  Suueynheym 
ot  Arn.  Pannadz,’  with  a iledication  bv  Giovanni  Andrea, 
bishop  of  Aleria  in  Corsica,  to  Poj>e  I'nul  II.  Tlie  text 
was  printed  from  bad  MS.S.  This  edition  is  very  rare  : it 
was  reprinted  in  1471.  Virgil  wa*  printed  by  Aldus  at 
Venice,  in  1.301,  8vo. : this  edition  also  is  very  scarce. 
Virgil  was  often  printed  with  the  commentaries  of  Serviu* 
and  others  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  centimes.  The  edition  of  Robert  Stephens, 
Paris,  1532,  foL.  contains  the  commentary  of  Servius. 
The  edition  of  J.  L.  de  la  Cerda,  which  is  valuable  for  the 
commciitar)',  appeared  at  Madrid,  in  3 vols.  fol. : the 
several  volumes  wore  published  in  the  year*  1008,  1012, 
and  1017.  The  edition  of  Dan.  Heinsius  appeared  at 
Leiden  in  1030.  12mi>. : that  of  Nicholas  Hcinsuis,  which 
is  much  belter,  was  first  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1076. 
The  edition  of  C.  G.  Hrj*ne,  on  which  great  labour  wa* 
bestowed,  was  published  from  the  year  1707  to  1773,  at 
Leipzig,  in  4 vols.  8vo.,  with  a very  copious  index  : thia 
edition  was  rejmnttd  in  1788  with  improvements.  "The 
fourth  Cilition  of  Heyne,  by  G.  P.  E.  M’agner,  has  the  fol- 
lowing title : ‘Publius  Virgilius  Maro.  Varietato  lA'ctionis 
et  perpetua  Adnotatione  jlluxtratus  1 Christ.  GotlJ.  Heyne, 
Kditio  Qnarta.  curavit  G.  Phil.  Kberanl  Wagner,  Lipsiue, 
18:10,'  &c.,  4 vols.  8vo.  ‘Die  text  has  been  coirecled  after  t lie 
tieslMSS.,  the  Medicean,  Vatican,  and  others  ; the  punc- 
tuation has  been  imuroved.  and  the  orthography  amemlcil. 
ITie  text  may  Ihi  hud  Kepamtely.  in  a single  volume  entitUni 
‘ Puhlii  Vergilii  Maroms  Camrina  ad  prislinam  Ortliogra- 
pliiam  quoad  cjus  fieri  potuit  revocala,  edidit  Philippus 
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Wanner,'  I<cipzi^,  1^1,  8vo.  This  volume  also  contains 
the  ‘ Ortlioffraphia  Vergiliaua.’ 

The  eiUtioiu  of  the  several  parts  of  Virgil  arc  very 
mimeroiis.  A tolerably  complete  list  of  all  the  eclitioiu 
and  translations  is  given  by  Schweigger,  * Handbuch  der 
Clasjdschen  Hibliograplhe,’ vol.  ii.,  pu.  114.V125K.  There 
is  a good  German  translation  of  the  Bucolics  by  J.  H.  Voss 
with  valuable  notes;  the  second  edition  is  by  Abraham 
V'osa,  Altona,  1830.  J.  H.  Voss  also  translated  the  Geor- 

frics  : both  the  translation  and  the  commentary  of  V’osa  arc 
iighly  esteemed.  Martyn's  prose  English  translations  of 
the  Bucolics.  London,  17-49,  and  of  the  Georgies,  1741,  are 
valued  for  the  commentaries.  A complete  translation  of 
Vugil  by  J.  H.  Vo«s  appeared  at  Brunswick,  in  3 vols. 
Hvo.,  1799,  and  lias  gone  through  several  editions.  The 
was  translated  into  Sottish  verse  by  Gawin 
iKniglas.  bishop  of  Dunkcld,  and  published  at  London  in 
irjij:).  The  Knglisli  versions  of  Virgil  are  numerous. 
John  Ogilby’s  U^islation  into  verse  appeared  at  London  in 
KH9  ami  lU5U.  The  verse  translation  of  Dryden  was  pub- 
lished by  Tonson,  London.  16U7.  with  ‘ a hundred  sculp- 
tures.' There  is  a translation  in  blank  verse  by  Dr.  Joseph 
Trapp,  with  notes:  it  is  a very  dull  version.  The  .i^neul 
translated  by  C.  Pitt,  and  the  Eclogues  and  Georgies  by 
.Joseph  Warton,  with  observations  by  Spence  and  others, 
was  published  by  Dodsley.  4 voU.  8vo.,  London,  1753. 

'Hie  materials  for  the  life  of  Virgil  are  chiefly  derived 
from  the  life  attributed  to  Tiberius  Claudius  Donatus, 
which,  in  its  present  form,  is  an  uncritical  perfunnance, 
but  has  the  appearance  of  being  founded  on  good  ma- 
terials. It  is  wilted  in  Wagner's  Virgil  with  notes,  and  in 
some  other  editions  also.  The  works  already  rcferre<l  to. 
with  Baehr's  (jfkchichie  der  Romitehen  Literature  contain 
abundant  references  to  the  editions,  trauslationa,  and  com- 
mentaries on  Virgil’s  iioems. 

VIUGITJUS.  or  VEHGIUUS,  POLYDO'RUS,  was  a 
native  of.Urbino  in  Italy.  He  first  made  himself  known 
by  a small  collection  of  Adagia,  or  proverbs,  which  he 
publislicd  in  1498,  and  which  was  several  times  reprinted 
in  the  course  of  the  next  half-centur)’.  Bavle  quotes  an 
edition  of  it  in  his  possession  printed  at  Basle,  in  8vo.,  in 
1541,  w hich  professed  to  be  according  to  the  author's  fourth 
revision.  There  is  a great  deal  about  this  book  of  proverbs 
in  the  Letters  of  Erasmus,  who,  according  to  the  notion 
of  Virgilius,  luul  behaved  unfairly  in  omitting  all  men- 
tion of  it  ill  his  own  subsequent  work  of  the  same  kind. 
Erasmus,  very  characteristically,  when  the  booksellers 
wanted  to  suppress  a preface  of  Polydore's  to  a new  edi- 
tion of  his  b<x)k  in  which  he  laid  his  complaint  before  the 
public.,  would  not  hear  of  such  a thing:  and  the  two 
authors  continued  excellent  friends,  as  they  had  been 
before.  Pulydure  at  last  of  his  own  accord  withdrew  the 
obnoxious  preface  ; and  we  find  him  in  after  years  one  of 
the  various  persons  by  whom  Erasmus  was  supplied  with 
money  to  buy  a horse — an  article  which  (he  great  scholar 
was  constantly  in  want  of.  Virgilius  also  sujipressed,  at 
the  request  of  Eiasmus,  a reiteration  of  his  complaint, 
which  he  had  put  into  a dedicatory  epistle  prefixed  to  his 
next  work,  entitled  * De  Herum  In\entonbus,'  first  ]nib- 
lishe<l  in  three  books,  in  1499,  and  again  at  Strasbourg  in 
1.509.  Being  in  holy  orders,  he  was  before  1503  sent  over 
to  England  by  Pope  Alexander  VI.  to  collect  the  tax 
inlled  Peter-pence:  and  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  this  country,  continuing  his  resi- 
dence long  after  he  lost  his  office,  of  which  he  was  the 
liut  holder.  In  1517  he  republished  at  London  his  work 
* Oe  Kenim  Inventoribua,’  extended  to  eight  books.  A 
fourtii  edition  of  it  was  brought  nut  at  Basle,  in  12mu.,  in 
and  another  in  8vo.  in  15.'>4 : and  there  is  a 12mo. 
edition  of  it,  printed  at  Amsterdam  by  Ludov.  Elzevir  so 
late  as  lb71.  along  with  another  work  by  Virgilius,  three 
books  of  dialogues  entitled  Prodigiis,’  against  divina- 
tion. which  he  appears  to  have  finished  at  London  in  152C, 
although  the  first  edition  mentioned  by  Gesner  is  one 
printed  at  Baalo  in  1531.  Bayle  had  another  printed  at 
Haile,  in  8vo.,  in  154.5,  and  containing  also  two  books  * Dc 
Pstientia,’  one  ' De  Vita  PerfecU,*  and  one  * Dc  Mendaciis,' 
all  by  this  author.  Erasmus  in  one  of  his  I.etter8  also 
speaks  of  a translation  of  the  ‘ Monachus’  of  St.  Cluys- 
ustoin,  which  Virgilius  had  printed  at  Paris  in  1528,  and 
dedicated  to  him. 

Soon  after  ho  came  to  England,  Virgilius  obtained  the 
rectory  of  Church  I.angloa  in  LeicesU^ire : and  in  1507 
P.  C.,  No.  1681. 


he  was  made  archdeacon  of  Wells,  and  was  also  collated 
in  the  same  year,  first  to  the  prebend  of  Nonnington  in 
the  cathedral  of  Hereford,  and  then  to  that  of  ^acnelsby 
in  the  cathedral  of  Lincoln,  which  last  he  exchanged,  in 
1513,  for  that  of  Oxgatc  in  St.  Paul's.  In  1525  he  pub- 
lished at  London,  in  8vo.,  but  from  a very  imperfect  and 
corrupt  cimy,  the  first  edition  of  the  fragment  of  Gildas, 
entitled  ‘ I^  C’alamitate,  Excidio,  et  Conquestu  Britaiiniie.’ 
He  dedicated  it  to  Bishop  Tonstall ; and,  according  to 
.Nicolson.  the  same  bad  text  was  reprinted  in  Hvo.  at  Basle 
in  liVtl,  in  l2mo.  at  London  in  1568,  and  in  the  5th  volume 
of  the  Paris  * Bibliotheca  Patrum  ’ of  1610,  folio.  Virgilius 
finished  his  principal  work,  his  *Hi»toria  Anglica,’  ahutory 
of  England  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Hcnn' VIL,  in  twenty-six  books,  in  1533:  the  dedica- 
tion to  llenr)'  VIII.  is  dated  in  August  of  that  year,  and 
the  first  edition  appears  to  have  been  published  at  Basle, 
in  folio,  in  1534.  It  was  reprinted  at  Basle  in  the  same 
form  in  1536,  1556,  1570,  and  15B3 ; and  in  octavo  at  Ley- 
den. under  the  care  of  AntoniusThysius,  in  1549,  and  again 
in  1557.  For  clearness  of  narrative  and  neatness  of  style 
Polydorc  Virgil  is  perhaps  the  first  of  our  Latin  liistorian.s, 
and  there  are  also  a gooa  many  tiling  in  liis  work  which 
are  not  to  be  found  elsewhere  ; but  he  does  not  stand  high 
as  an  authority.  It  is  alleged  that  he  destroyed  numerous 
original  documents  which  he  had  made  use  of  in  preparing 
his  work,  or,  according  to  another  version  of  the  story, 
sent  them  off  to  Rome.  HU  ignorance  of  the  language 
and  customs  of  the  country  has  af^  no  doubt  betrayed  hmi 
into  tome  mistakes.  He  is  charged  however  with  liaving 
been  principally  mUled  by  his  prejudices  in  favour  of  the 
old  religion,  although  he  was  hardly  accounted  a good 
Roman  Catholic  in  all  points.  Various  passages  in  hU 
work  ' Dc  Re  rum  Inveritoribus’  are  condemned  in  the 
* Indices  Librorum  Prohibitorum  et  Expurgalomm  and 
John  Bale  states  that  he  approved  of  the  marriage  of 
ecclesiastics,  and  was  opposed  to  the  worsliip  of  images. 
Nor  was  he  deprived  oi  his  preferments  cither  by  Henry 
VIII.  or  even  by  Edward  VI. 

He  left  England  in  1550.  Burnet,  in  iiis  ‘ History  of  the 
Reformation,'  Part  ii.,  lav's  under  that  date. ' This  ycai* 
Polydorc  Virgil,  who  had  been  now  almost  forty  [fifty  ?] 
years  in  England,  growing  old,  desired  leave  to  go  nearer 
the  sun,  which  was  granted:  and,  in  consideration  of  the 
ubiic  service  he  was  thougnt  to  liave  done  the  nation  by 
is  History,  he  was  permitted  to  hold  his  archdeaconry  of 
Wells  and  his  prebend  of  Nonnington,  notwithstamling 
his  absence  out  of  the  kingdom.'  He  is  understood  to 
have  returned  to  Urbino,  and  U commonly  stated  to  have 
died  there  in  1.5.55.  An  opinion  expressed  by  M.  de  in 
Monnoye,  in  a note  upon  Baillct's  ‘Jugeniens  desSavans’ 
ii.  lOU,  tliat  he  must  have  died  before  1540,  appears  to  be 
refuted  by  the  above  statement  from  Burnet,  who  quotes 
as  hU  authority  the  ‘ Rot.  Pat.'  4 Ekl.  VL,  2 iiart. 

VIRGIN'S  BOWER.  [Clematis.] 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS  are  an  extensive  group  of  small 
Ulands,  which  form  part  of  the  Columbian  Archipelago 
coraiuonly  called  the  W'est  Indies.  They  lie  between 
IH"'  S'  and  IH"  50'  N.  lat.,  and  between  64"  Ity  and  65“  4i/ 
W.  long.,  exclusive  of  the  island  of  Santa  Cruz,  or  Saint 
Croix,  which  properly  does  not  belong  to  the  group,  but  is 
commonly  considcreu  as  forming  of  it,  because  it  be- 
longs to  Denmark,  which  also  is  in  possession  of  some 
islands  of  the  group  itself.  This  island  is  about  50  miles 
south  of  the  centre  of  Uie  Virgin  Islands. 

Tlie  Virgin  Islands  extend  in  nearly  a straight  line  from 
wi*st-south-weit  to  east-north-east,  aud  occupy  a space  of 
about  100  miles  in  length,  with  an  average  width  of  20 
miles.  The  most  western,  Culebra,  and  Bicque,  or  Crub 
Island,  are  separated  from  the  island  of  Puerto  Kico  by  a 
narrow  strait,  beset  with  rocks  and  shoals.  This  group 
consists  of  about  100  islands,  islets,  and  rocks,  of  which 
probably  not  more  than  25  are  inhabited  and  cuHivati^. 
The  most  eastern  islands  belong  to  the  British ; thosi'  in 
the  centre  to  Denmark  ; and  the  most  western  are  consi- 
dered as  an  appendage  of  the  Spanish  island  of  Puerto 
Rico,  but  the  British  and  Danes  have  the  right  of  cutting 
wood  on  Crab  Island,  which  is  uninhabited. 

The  Brituli  islands  lie  between  04"  10' and  61“  .50' W. 
long.,  and  amount  to  about  50  in  number;  but  most  of 
them  are  very  small,  and  only  a few  of  moderate  extent. 
They  nre  slated  to  cover  a surface  not  exceeding  OO.OUO 
acres,  or  between  93  and  94  sciuare  miles,  which  is  less 
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than  half  the  extent  of  Uutlamlihire.  the  smallest  of  the 
Kituhsh  countieii.  The  larsre&t  of  these  J-'-lantU  are.  Aiic- 
truJa.  Virtrin  Gortia,  Comance,  Beef  Island,  Guana,  Tortola, 
.lo^l  van  i)yUe's,  attd  Peters  l^lajul. 

Ant'srada^  which  is  the  most  noi1h-eastern  Island  of  the 
vrhoh*  croup,  is  the  largest ; it  rontain*  'tl.'JOU  acres,  but 
has  only  a few  inhabitants,  f Amko  vda.] 

Virirm  Gorda,  also  calli-d  Sjwnish  Town,  which  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a comjption  of  Penni»ton.  the  oiiirinal  name 
of  the  iblanfl,  consists  of  a rocky  mass,  and  two  peninsulas 
winch  project  from  the  motmtains  to  the  east  and  soulh- 
wc»t.  The  rocky  mass  in  the  centre  occupies  a space 
aliout  two  miles  m every  direction.  Its  summit  it  about 
feel  hiirh.  On  the  north  t!>e  high  rocks  extend  to 
lt|»*  walfi’s  edge,  but  on  the  ti^ulh  they  are  separated  from 
llu*  sea  by  a low  narrow  tract.  Tlie  eastern  peninsula  is 
.about  three  mites  long,  hut  less  than  a mile  wide,  rocky, 
and  of  moderate  elevation.  'Hie  other  peninsula,  which 
is  connected  with  iho  south-wi-ttern  extremity  of  the 
jiiDuntaius.  i«  low,  anil  nearly  four  miles  long.  At  iU 
smitheni  extremity  are  some  low  rocks,  in  which  copper- 
ore  is  found  : but  U is  not  stated  if  these  mines  are  worked 
at  present.  Tiie  island  is  wild  to  contain  96U)  acres.  The 
soil  is  sandy  and  dry.  Tlie  exjmrts  consist  of  sugar,  rum, 
tobacco,  iiidiffo.  pea-*,  and  some  cotton.  There  are  three 
places  near  the  shores  of  the  island  which  have  ifood  an- 
chomffo,  and  protect  veiiscis  against  the  swidl  of  the  sea; 
but  tliev  arc  rarely  visited  by  foreign  vcmcI*,  the  produce 
of  the  island  l>eing  wnt  to ’Tortola  for  exportatum.  At 
St.  Thomas  Bay,  on  the  siMitheru  peninsula,  is  a cluster 
of  houscH,  calleii  The  Town.  The  iMipulationof  the  island 
IS  not  ftalcd,  hut  probably  does  not  exceed  iVX)  indivi- 
duals, of  whom  two-thinls  may  be  negroes.  In  the  pro- 
longation of  the  southern  jH'ninsiila  is  a cluster  of  rocks, 
exhibiting  a great  variety  of  fantastic  figures,  rcM*mbhng 
ndned  Icmplc*,  columns,  ami  arelus.  They  arc  called  the 
Fallen  t.’ity  or  Broken  ,Icru?*Aiem. 

Between  Virgin  Gorda  and  Tortola,  at  a short  distance 
from  the  last-mentioned  island,  arc — Great  Comanee,  which 
is  about  two  miles  from  south  to  north,  with  an  average 
width  of  lialf  a mile,  very  rocky  and  elevated,  and  thinly 
inhabited;  and  Beef  Island,  which  is  about  a mile  and  a 
Iialf  from  east  to  west,  and  more  than  half  a mile  wkIc. 
It  is  also  rocky,  hut  much  lower  than  Great  Comnuce,  and 
mostly  used  as  pasture-ground.  Kach  of  these  islands 
contains  an  area  of  about  hKX)  acre*.  The  idand  of  Guana 
lies  north  of  the  most  enslem  point  of  Tortola,  and  is  about 
two  miles  long,  but  on  an  average  h's-s  than  half  a mile 
wide.  It  contains  1 121)  acres,  and  the  soil  is  moderately 
fertile. 

Tortola,  the  most  im|K>rtant  of  the  British  Virgin  Wands, 
extends  nearly  12  miles  from  cast -north-east  to  wesl-sonth- 
wost.  but  its  width  never  exceed*  two  niile.s.  Its  area  is 
said  to  be  13,3»J0  acres.  It  is  a mountain-mas*,  broken  up 
ami  furrowed  by  glens  and  ravines  in  every  direction,  so 
as  to  present  a succession  of  undulating  surface*  and  pre- 
cipitous eminences  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  witli- 
out  any  considerable  portion  of  level  laud.  The  most  ele- 
vated part  run*  through  the  middle  of  the  isiaml  from  east 
to  west,  but  does  not  attain  any  very  considerable 
height.  Sage  Hill,  the  highest  summit,  which  lies  west  of 
Rond  Town,  attains  only  lO-W  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  'fhe  descent  is  more  precipitous  to  the  north  than 
to  the  south,  and  high  rocky  mas.*es  advance  to  the  water’s 
edge  on  the  north-west,  but  at  all  other  places  the  country 
on  the  shores  of  the  sea  is  of  moderate  elevation.  The 
shores  are  indented  with  baj'*,  harl>ours.  and  creeks,  which, 
together  with  the  adjacent  small  rocks,  afford  shelter  and  j 
anchorage  for  a great  extent  of  shipping.  The  soil  is  <lry,  | 
and  ha*  little  depth  ; it  is  considered  as  tiaving  been  nearly 
exhausted  by  repeated  crops.  The  capital  of  the  island 
ij  Road  Town  or  Kingstown.  It  is  built  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  island,  in  the  western  bight  of  a deep  bay, 
which  is  five  miles  long,  and  three  mile*  and  a half  wide, 
and  constitutes  an  excellent  harbinir.  being  perteclly  luml- 
locked  on  all  sides.  Tlie  town  consists  of  only  one  long 
irregular  street,  which  encloses  in  a curve  the  base  of  a 
im>j«;cting  point  of  land,  and  lie*  close  to  the  water's  edge. 
Tile  house*  are  ratlier  well-built,  and  consist  mostly  of  two 
stories.  A«  the  whole  export  and  import  trade  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  tudunging  to  Great  Britain  concentrate*  in 
this  place,  we  inwrt  the  following  table  of  the  export*  of 
the  produce  of  the  islands  in  lKf7 : — 


PMcriptioa  of  Good*.  Q«>niiliM.  V«luf  in  A 

Cotton-wool  ....  4,ir>0  lbs.  150 

Fniits 229 

Molasses 32.400  gall.  I,3:t5 

Salt  (from  Anegads'  , • 1,180  bush.  31 

Rum 0,240  gall.  005 

Surcode* 23 

Sugar l,5393ffl  Ibii.  21,000 

Wood 8 

Miscellaneous  articles 8G0 


£24,310 

The  imports  consisted  of  a few  articles  of  Bntish  manu- 
facture, but  chiefly  of  various  kinds  of  grun,  as  wheat, 
Indian  corn,  oats,  and  wheat-flour,  and  Indian-com  meal, 
which  article  amounted  to  4408/.  The  next  article  of 
importance  was  timber  and  wood,  as  staves,  shingles, 
boards  and  planks,  hoops,  masts,  and  spars,  which  h^  a 
value  of  3377/.  Wine  was  imported  to  the  amount  of 
759/.,  spirits  to  114/.,  and  rice  tol57A:  all  other  were 
articles  to  an  inconsiderable  amount. 

In  1837  the  harbour  was  entered  by  2(30  vessels,  of  which 
only  2 were  from  Great  Britain,  10  from  tlie  British  colo- 
nies, 4 from  the  United  States  of  North  America,  and  the 
remainder  (244)  from  other  foreign  countries.  Tlie  last- 
mentioned  veaaeU  contained  1943  tons,  wliilsl  the  British 
had  only  490  tons,  those  of  the  British  colonies  804  tons, 
and  the  North  American  vessels  (335  tons.  Tlic  number 
of  vessels  which  departed  from  Hoad  Town  was  150,  of 
which  5 were  British,  12  belonged  to  tlie  British  colonies, 

I to  the  United  States,  and  138  to  foreign  countries.  The 
import  trade  gave  occupation  to  H37.  and  the  export  trade 
to  533  men.  We  do  not  find  the  population  of  Uie  town 
Mated,  but  that  of  the  island  amounts  to  somewhat  more 
than  7tNM)  individuals,  of  whom  only  about  30U  are  whites, 
and  the  remainder  muiattoes  and  negroes.  In  1837  there 
were  three  schools  on  Uie  island,  which  were  attended 
by  198  children. 

To  the  north-cast  of  the  western  extremity  of  Tortola  u 
.lost  van  Dyke’s  Island,  which  is  more  tliui  three  miles 
long  and  about  a mile  wide.  It  is  of  moderate  height,  but 
temiinates  in  high  rot^ks  on  the  north.  Otherwise  it  resem- 
bles Tortola  in  soil  and  productions.  It  is  stated  to  con- 
tain 32UU  acres,  which  however  seem*  to  be  too  much. 

To  the  south  of  Tortola,  about  four  miles  from  the  island, 
extends  a row  of  islands  tVom  Broken  Jerusalem  on  the 
east -north-east  to  the  western  extremity  of  St.  John.  They 
are  all  rocky  and  elevated,  but  small,  none  of  them  con- 
taining 1000  acres,  with  the  exception  of  St.  Peters,  which 
is  Mated  to  have  an  area  of  1890  acres.  'The  ami  of  the 
sea  which  » situated  between  this  row  of  islands  and 
Tortola  is  called  Sir  IVancis  Drake's  Channel,  and  is  of 
diflicult  navigation  on  account  of  the  numerous  rocks 
and  shoaU,  the  strong  tides,  and  the  heavy  swell  of  the 
Kca. 

The  Danish  Virgin  Island*  Us  between  64°  40'  and 
05°  10^  W.  long.,  andooniiistof  St.  John,  St.  Tliomas,  Santa 
Uixtz,  and  a considerable  number  of  islets.  St  John  is  sepa- 
rated from  Tortola  by  a strait,  whieh  is  nearly  six  miles 
long,  but  never  more  than  a mile  wide.  The  island  is 
I almiit  eigtit  miles  long,  and  on  an  average  three  miles  wide, 
which  gives  a surface  of  about  24  square  imles,  so  that  it 
is  nearly  equal  to  Tortola  in  extent.  The  surface  is  very 
uneven,  a circumstance  which  here,  as  in  Tortola,  prevents 
cultivation  extending  over  the  steeper  declivities  of  the 
mountnins,  which  in  elevation  arc  at  least  (M|ual  to  those 
of  the  last-mentioned  island.  Only  towards  (ho  shores  of 
the  sea  there  are  some  more  level  tracts,  on  which  sugar, 
cotton,  and  some  coffee  are  grown.  In  the  interior  there 
are  many  tracts  where  maize  and  pnvnmd  provisions  are 
ouhivatiHl.  so  tlwt  the  importation  of  grain  is  compara- 
tively small.  The  soil  is  very  stony,  but  appears  to  be 
better  than  that  of  Tortola  and  »St.  ITvomos.  There  are 
several  good  anchorages  aliout  the  island,  but  the  best  is 
Coml  Bay,  which  he*  towards  the  south-castem  side,  and 
is  six  miles  long  and  above  three  wide  ; it  isnafe,  being  sur- 
rounded by  high  hilts  which  *hclter  vetiSclB  against  all 
winds.  In  1828  there  were  on  this  island  150  wlittea,  140 
tVee  coloured-people,  and  2200  slaves,  and  the  plantations 
produced  12.000  t'vrf.  of  mipir.  ;k3.0tl0  gallons  of  rum, 
ll.dOO  gallon* of  molasses,  3500  11m.  of  cotton,  and  a small 
quantity  of  fine  coffee.  At  the  wcMem  extremity  ia  the 
small  town  oi  St.  John,  which  lias  a pretty  good  harbour,- 
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Si.  Thoma.<.  west  of  St.  John,  is  about  12  mile*  lone 
from  cast  to  we.st,  with  an  average  width  of  mUes, 
which  ^ves  a surface  of  about  30  6<j[uare  milea.  It  resem- 
bles Tortola  in  the  unevenness  of  its  surface,  which  nm- 
den  a considerable  jiortion  of  it  unfit  for  a^culture.  The 
mountains  however  rise  hij^her,  but  their  edevation  has  not 
been  ascertained.  The  most  elevated  are  west  of  the  har- 
bour of  St.  Thomas.  The  soil  consists  mosllj'  of  a ver)’ 
dry  loam,  and  is  of  indifferent  fertility.  It  is  stated  that 
its  productive  powers  have  been  diminished  by  repeated 
crops.  Slost  of  the  white  inhabitants  of  this  island  and  of 
St.  John  are  of  Dutch  origin,  and  Dutch  is  the  common 
language.  The  population  amounted,  in  1H2S.  according 
to  an  estimate,  to  7000  individuals,  namely,  SINK)  slaves, 
l.'iOO  free  coloured-people,  and  r»00  whites.  Tlie  planta- 
tions yiclde<l  in  the  same  year  30,000  cwt.  of  sugar,  54,000 
gallons  of  rum,  18,000  gallons  of  molasses,  and  some 
cotton.  But  large  tracts  are  unfit  for  the  production  of 
colonial  articles,  maize,  ground  provisions,  and  fruits  are 
cultivated  to  a considerable  extent. 

Tlie  town  of  St.  Thonias  is  built  on  the  north  shore  of  a 
fine  bay.  which  is  about  3 miles  long  and  3 wide,  and  has 
good  anchorage  for  30»)  vessels.  It  derives  its  importance 
from  being  a free  port,  open  to  all  rations,  and  conse- 
quently a great  entrepot  for  articles  of  plantation  con- 
sumption, such  as  timber,  com,  and  flour,  which  arc 
brought  to  it  in  large  quantities  from  the  United  Slates. 
Tile  town  Is  built  on  three  conical  hills  of  nearly  equal 
elevation,  on  which  stand  some  well-constnicled  fortresses, 
commanding  the  harbour  and  shipping.  Ttie  houses  are 
built  of  stone  or  brick,  several  stories  in  height,  and  tiled 
in  the  Dulch  manner.  The  population  is  stated  to  exceed 
30U0  individuals,  of  whom  400  are  whites. 

Santa  Cruz,  or  St.  Croix,  is  the  most  important  of  the 
Danish  iw-tsessuons  in  the  Columbian  Archipelago.  How- 
ever it  clot's  not  belong  to  the  group  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
being  separated  from  the  island  of  St.  John  by  an  open 
sea  nearly  .TO  miles  wide.  It  lies  between  17*  40'  and  17“ 
50'  N.  lat.,  and  between  64“  StV  and  C.j“  W.  long.  Santa 
Cruz  is  34  miles  long,  and  nearly  8 miles  broad  in  the 
widest  part.  Its  surface  is  about  1 10  square  miles,  so  that 
it  b larger  than  all  the  British  Virgin  Islands.  No  part 
of  the  surface  b mountainous,  but  along  the  northern 
shores  there  is  a chain  of  hills,  the  eastern  extremity  of 
which  spreads  over  the  whole  width  of  the  island,  llie 
larger  noition  of  the  surface  is  slightly  undulating,  and 
covereif  with  a mould  of  considerable  depth,  which  imjiarts 
to  the  bland  a great  degree  of  fertility,  which  however 
b frequently  diminished  by  want  of  rain.  Die  whole 
island  is  divided  into  346  plantations,  each  containing  150 
acres,  of  which  number  155  are  planted  with  the  cane,  and 
the  others  produce  cotton  and  provisions.  'Phe  whole 
is  well  cultivated,  and  resembles  a j^rden.  Three  good 
roads  rxm  through  the  whole  length  of  the  bland  from 
east  to  west,  one  in  the  middle  and  the  two  others  along 
the  shores.  The  average  produce  of  the  sugar-plantatii)ns 
b 20,000  casks  of  sugar  and  10,000  casks  of  mm.  In  1828 
were  exported  278,IKX)cwt.  of  sugar,  750,000  gallons  of  rum, 
2T)0.0(X)  gallons  of  mola.sscs,  and  800  cwl.  or  cotton.  The 
population  was,  in  1828,  estimated  at  33, (XW  individuals; 
namely,  2500  whites,  2500  free  coloured-people,  and  27,tXW 
slaves.  Die  greater  number  nf  the  whites  are  of  English 
origin,  and  English  is  the  most  common  language. 

Christianstadt,  also  called  the  Basin,  b the  capital  of 
the  island  of  Santa  Cniz : it  stands  on  the  northern  shore, 
on  a small  bay  which  constitutes  its  harbour:  the 

entrance  is  shut  up  by  a formidable  reef  of  rocks,  through 
which  there  are  only  two  narrosv  channels,  which  can- 
not be  pafc-sed  without  the  assistance  of  a pilot.  The 
town  is  one  of  the  best  built  in  the  West  Indies.  It  b 
on  the  gentle  declivity  of  a hill,  so  tliat  the  streets,  which 
are  parallel  to  the  sea,  rise  like  terraces  one  above  the 
other.  The  streets  are  wide  and  straight,  ami  intersect 
each  other  at  right  angles.  Die  houses  are  chiefly  of 
stone,  and  many  of  them  in  the  principal  streets  exhibit 
a consideralilc  degree  of  elegance.  They  have  piazzas  in 
front.  Cbristiansladl  b the  seat  of  the  governor  of  all  the 
pAubh  pcwiicssions  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  government- 
house  looks  like  a palace.  Several  other  piibl.c  buildings 
have  a respectable  appearance.  The  population  amounts 
to  5000  individuals.  There  are  four  churches,  Danish, 
Dutch,  English,  and  Roman  Catholic;  ami  there  are 
also  two  el'  mentary'  schools  for  poor  boys  and  girls.  At 


the  western  extremity  of  the  island  b Frederickstadt, 
which  has  a population  of  1.500  individuals,  and  a good 
roarlstcad  for  shipping  within  a small  circular  bay:  it 
carries  on  some  commerce  with  the  United  States  of 
North  America. 

Die  Spanish  Virgin  Islands  are  at  a short  distance  from 
the  oa.stcni  coast  of  Puerto  Uico.  and  consist  of  two 
islands  of  moderate  extent,  and  of  several  islets.  The 
northern  i«land  is  called  Culcbra  (Snake  bland',  or  Passage 
Island.  It  is  about  8 miles  long,  and  on  an  arcnigc 
little  more  than  a mile  wide.  Die  surthcc  b about  10 
square  miles.  It  is  rocky,  and  risw  to  a mmlerate  eleva- 
tion. Borne  sugar  and  cotTcc  are  cultivated  by  a scanty 
population  of  atiout  JtfXt  itwlividunis.  Die  southern  island 
IS  Bieque,  or  Crab  Wand.  It  extends  fnim  cast  to  west 
about  16  miles,  and  is  between  3 and  4 mill's  wide.  Thu 
m«>st  ea-stem  part,  compn'hending  about  two-thirds  of  the~ 
surface,  is  low,  level,  and  overgrown  with  trees  and 
hushes.  On  the  northern  riile  is  a great  lagoon,  which 
however  dries  up  at  the  end  of  the  dry  season.  Die 
western  part  of  the  island  is  rocky  and  hilly,  and  in  general 
ftom  000  to  800  feet  above  the  sea-level.  There  Is  no 
harlwnir,  but  there  are  several  road.deads  which  have 
good  anchorage.  The  island  was  till  lately  uninhabited, 
and  for  a long  time  the  British,  Spaniards,  and  Danes  hod 
the  right  of  cutting  wood  and  fishing  on  the  island.  Be- 
fore the  French  revolution,  when  the  sugar-plantations 
yielded  immense  profits,  the  English  ami  the  Dane*  had 
Rome  idea  of  acquiring  the  exclusive  property  of  thb 
bland,  and  of  forming  settlementR;  but  the  subsequent 
changes  in  the  political  situation  of  most  countries  of 
•\mcrica  prevented  the  execution  of  these  designs,  and 
they  were  soon  given  up.  Spain  however,  which,  since  the 
loss* of  its  continental  possessions,  has  begun  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  its  insular  possessions  in  America,  especially 
that  of  Ibierto  Rico,  perceiving  the  injurious  consequences 
to  the  commerce  and  Rafoty  of  this  island,  if  Bicque  should 
be  in  the  handsofanother  maritime  power,  has  lately  tried  to 
induce  England  and  Denmaik  to  renounce  their  right,  and 
to  permit  the  blaml  to  be  setlled  by  a Spanish  colony. 
We  arc  not  acquainted  with  the  i«me  of  these  negotiation.s, 
nor  do  we  know  if  the  blind  has  been  settled  or  not. 

Climate. — These  islamb  have  two  rainy  and  two  dry 
seasons.  The  short  rainy  season  begins  in  May,  and  lasla 
from  15  to  2U  days.  The  heat  in  thb  season  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  wimmcr  in  Southern  Europe.  The  months  of 
June  and  July  are  dr)%  and  the  heat  increase*  consider- 
ably during  this  time  ; the  thermometer  at  noon  generally 
ranges  between  86“  and  !)0®,  but  in  August  it  is  still 
greater,  and  at  noon  the  thcmiomcter  visually  marks  92*. 
At  the  same  time  the  sky  becomes  covered  with  menacing 
clouds,  which  announce  the  approach  of  the  autumnal 
rains,  which  commence  in  September  like  a deluge.  The 
rain  comes  down  like  an  immense  quantity  of  water 
poureil  through  a sieve,  and  in  half  an  hour  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  islaiub  becomes  a sheet  of  water.  This  rainy 
season  and  the  month  preceding  it  are  the  period  of  the 
year  when  the  hurricanes  occur,  between  July  and  October. 
During  the  rains  the  weather  becomes  cooler,  and  when 
they  terminate  in  October  the  thermometer  stands  about 
10®  lower  than  in  August.  In  November  the  north-east 
and  north  winds  set  in,  which  in  the  beginning  are  accom- 
panied by  showers  of  rain  and  gales,  but  alter  Rome  time 
they  abate,  and  the  weather  clears  up,  ami  the  summer  or 
dry  season  sets  in,  which  usually  takes  place  in  December. 
In  this  and  the  following  montlis,  up  to  April,  showers  are 
very  rare,  and  the  heal  moderate,  the  thermometer  ranging 
between  72“  and  80“.  Tins  b the  most  healthy  and  m«5.t 
agreeable  Reason  of  the  year. 

The  Virgin  Islands  arc  subject  to  earthnuakes,  but  the 
shocks  are  alight,  and  not  attended  with  siicn  dreadful  con- 
sequences as  in  the  Antilles,  which  are  farther  to  the  south- 
east. The  northern  shores  of  these  islands  are  subject  to 
a vciy  heavy  swell  of  the  sea,  called  ‘the  gronnd-*ea,’ 
which*  rbes,  rages,  ami  6ulv<ides  while  the  air  is  calm, 
while  there  has  been  no  indication  whatever  of  a previous 
gale,  and  even  while  light  breezes  have  for  a considerable 
period  preceding  come  from  the  south  of  east.  The  waves 
approach  in  gentle  undulations,  but  smldcidy  swell  against 
the  shore,  and  lireak  with  great  impetuosity.  The  period 
when  the  ground-sea  sets  in  b gencmlly  October,  and  it 
continues,  though  with  some  intemiptionR,  till  April  atid 
May : but  it  rise*  also  occasionally  during  June,  July,  and 
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Au^iftt.  By  this  cwell  the  lower  parts  of  the  islands  along 
their  northenj  coast  have  been  worn  away,  so  thut  they 
terminate  with  high  rocks  or  cliffs,  except  at  those  places 
w here  a reef  lies  before  them,  which  bre^s  the  force  of  the 
gnmnd-sea. 

Priiduftwnt. — Besides  the  staple  articles  mentioned 
before,  several  plants  arc  cultivated  wliich  yield  occasion- 
ally articles  of  exportation,  as  ginger,  turmeric,  tobacco, 

Eimentu,  and  indigo.  The  grains  of  lHurope  are  not  grown, 
ut  maixe  and  guinea-corn  {Hoictu  taccharatum)  are  cul- 
tivated. 'Hrc  roots  grown  under  the  name  of  ground- 
provisions  are  sweet  potatoes  yams,  cassava  or  maniocca, 
and  ground-nuts.  In  the  kitchen-gardens  are  cultivated 
tomatOB,  capsicum,  aspar^us,  pumpkins,  water-melons, 
cucumbers,  and  several  kinds  of  peas  and  beans.  Two 
kinds  of  arum,  sagitteefolium  and  hastatum,  are  exten- 
sively grown,  and  used  as  salad.  Guinea-grass  is  grown  as 
fodder. 

There  are  large  plantations  of  plantains  and  bananas. 
The  co<'oa-mit  tree  and  the  mountain-cabbage  tree  also 
grow.  There  are  cultivated  the  orange-tree,  the  bergamot- 
orangc  {Ctiru*  6crgainm),  the  lime,  the  shaddock  (or 
fort>iddcn  fruit),  the  sweet  lemon,  and  the  citron  ; the  sour 
bup  (.-f.  muriraia)t  the  sweet  sop  (.f.  tquamosa),  and  the 
custard-apple  reltculalit).  Two  kinds  of  Patii/lura 
are  cultivated,  namely,  the  granadi)la(/^.  ^uadronguroris) 
and  the  water-lemon  (P.  lauri/nlia).  Other  fruit-trees  are 
the  pine-apple,  the  sapote  {Sapota  mammosa),  aguacates 
(jMurus  pertfit)^  the  cashew-tree,  the  prickly  pear,  the 
guava,  and  the  papaya  or  papau-tree.  Tire  castor-oil 
plant  and  the  lanianna  grow  wild,  but  are  also  cultivated. 
Other  wild-growing  and  useful  plants  arc  the  aloe  por- 
fuliuta  and  the  agave  Americana.  In  the  forests  ore  many 
useful  trees,  among  which  arc  mahogany  and  fustic  trees. 

A few  domestic  animals  arc  kept,  but  most  of  them  arc 
imported  from  the  Spanish  Main.  There  arc  no  wild  qua- 
drupeds, and  birds  are  rare  ; but  there  arc  some  kinds  of 
lizards,  among  which  is  the  iguana.  There  are  two  or 
three  kinds  of  turtles.  Fish  is  pretty  plentiful,  and  many 
poor  families  live  on  it.  Scorpions  and  scolupendras  are 
frequent,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  snakes. 

Salt  is  obtained  from  several  lagoons,  which  dry  up  in 
summer.  In  Virgin  Gorda  copper-ore  is  found. 

Ifiston/. — Santa  Cruz  and  the  Virgin  Islands  were  dis- 
covered by  Columbus  on  his  secoiul  voyage,  HIM.  Tliey 
were  then  inhabited,  and  Santa  Cruz  was  the  most  north- 
eni  i.vland  in  which  the  Caribbet's  had  established  them- 
selves. But  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  no 
inhabitants  were  found  on  them.  In  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury these  islands  became  the  resort  of  buccaneers  ; some 
Dutch  bticcanceis  began  to  settle  Tortola  in  1648,  but 
were  expelled  from  the  island  by  the  English  in  IC66,  and 
since  that  lime  the  island  has  always  been  in  their  pos- 
session. St.  Tliumas  was  settled  by  the  Danes  in  1672,  and 
some  ymn  afterwards  8t.  John  was  also  taken  possession 
of  by  them,  "nic  first  settlers  of  Santa  Oruz  were  the 
Dutch,  who  arrived  there  in  1643,  but  were  expelled  by 
the  English  in  1616.  Some  years  afterwards  the  English 
were  driven  out  by  the  Spaniards,  who  again  were  expelled 
by  the  French,  wlio  began  to  cultivate  the  island,  but  with 
so  little  success  that  they  abandoned  it  in  1G9G,  pre- 
serving however  their  riehls  to  it.  In  1733  they  sold  it  to 
the  Danes  for  73.000/.  The  good  order  established  there 
by  the  Danish  government  and  the  fertility  of  the  island 
attracted  English  planters  and  EngUsh  capital,  and  in  a 
few  years  the  island  was  flourishing,  aivd  remained  so  not- 
withstanding the  hurricanes,  of  wliich  that  of  1772  was 
very  destructive,  and  a drouglil  of  four  years*  continuance, 
4‘mfing  in  1731.  Tlie  Danish  Islands  were  taken  bv  the 
British  in  IHOI,  but  restored  in  the  following  year.  They 
surrendered  again  to  the  English  in  1807.  and  remained  in 
their  posaesrion  until  1813.  when  they  were  again  restored 
to  the  Danes.  The  British  isJ.nnd.s  are  under  the  authority 
of  the  governor  of  St.  Kitts,  but  they  have  a separate  le- 
gislative assembly,  which  nieits  at  Hoad  Town.  Tlic 
Danish  islands  are  governed  by  the  Danish  governor  re- 
siding at  Chriatianstndt,  and  tlic  Spanish  islands  ore  ap- 
pendages of  Puerto  Kico. 

OVest,  Bcytriigf  zur  lifnchrcibimg  von  St.  Croix; 
West  India  Sketek-Book ; and  Waller,  Voyage  to  the 
West  Indies.) 

yiRGIN.-VL,  a musical  instrument  now  entirely  disused. 
It  U described  by  Dr.  Burney  as  ‘ a keyed  instrument  of 


one  string,  jack,  and  quill  to  each  note,  like  a spinet,  but 
in  sliai>c  resembling  the  present  small  piano-forte.  It,'  he 
adds,  ‘ has  been  imagined  to  have  been  invented  in  Eng- 
land during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  to  have  been  thus 
denominated  in  honour  of  that  virgin  nnnccss;  but  a 
drawing  and  description  of  it  apinnirca  in  loiscinius's 
**  Musurgia"  before  sne  was  bom.’  {Hist,  of  Mmic,  iii.  5.) 
Tlie  compass  of  the  virginal  was  from  the  second  added 
line  ^low  the  base  to  the  second  added  line  above  the 
treble— or  four  octaves. 

VIRGI'NIA,  a Komafi  maiden, daurrhtcr  of  L.  Virginius, 
whose  name  is  famous  in  the  early  history  of  Rome.  Her 
story  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Roman  history.  She 
possessed  extraordinary  beauty,  and  had  been  virtuously 
brought  up  by  her  parents.  She  was  betrothed  to  I#. 
Icilius,  a tnbune  of  the  people.  Appiut  Claudius,  one  of 
the  decemvirs,  attempted  to  seduce  ner;  but  finding  that 
her  virtue  was  stronger  than  his  temptations,  he  had  re- 
course to  fraud  and  violence.  Her  father  Virginius  was 
. absent  at  Mount  Algidus,  where  he  cominan<le<l  a diviaion 
of  the  army  aranst  the  ./Equi.  The  decemvir  thought 
this  a favourable  opportunity,  and  instigated  M.  Claudius, 
one  of  his  clients,  to  claim  tlie  girl  as  his  slave.  Accord- 
ingly one  day  when,  accompanied  by  her  nurse,  she  was 
going  to  the  forum,  where  schooR  were  then  kept  in  the 
tabeme,  the  client  of  Appius  Claudius  seized  her,  asserting 
that  she  was  the  daughter  of  one  of  his  slaves,  and  conse- 
quently was  his  property.  Tlie  nurse  raised  loud  cries, 
and  called  on  the  people  for  help.  A crowd  came  together, 
and  the  girl  was  rescued  ; hut  the  claimant  declared  that 
he  would  establish  his  right  before  a court  of  justice.  The 
case  was  accordingly  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  Appius 
Claudius  himself,  where  the  client  stated  that  Virginia  was 
the  daughter  of  one  of  his  slaves,  and  had  been  carried  oft’ 
into  the  house  of  Virginius,  a.s  he  would  prove  In  the  evi- 
dence of  Virginius  himself;  and  he  added,  that  until  the 
return  of  Virginius  she  should  be  kept  in  the  house  of  her 
lawful  master.  Great  opposition  was  made  by  the  fricnd.s 
of  the  girl  to  this  claim,  but  Appius  Claudius  affected  to 
think  the  demand  of  his  client  just.  Icilius  now  stepped 
forward  and  claimed  the  girl  as  liis  betrothed  wife;  and 
when  threats  were  unavailing,  he  implored  Claudius  to 
think  of  the  consequences.  Icilius  was  immediately  sur- 
rounded by  the  licton  of  the  decemvir,  and  declared  a 
disturber  of  the  peace  ; but  in  order  to  have  at  least  the 
appearance  of  justice  on  his  side,  Appius  Claudius 
adjourned  the  case  till  the  next  day,  adding  that  he  would 
then  inforce  the  law  whether  Virginius  returned  or  not. 
Two  mcasengers  were  speedily  sent  to  Virginius  to  inform 
him  of  the  danger  of  his  daughter.  Appius  Claudius 
also  sent  a secret  message  to  request  his  colleagues  in  the 
camp  to  refuse  Virginius  leave  of  absence ; but  Itiis 
roesMge  came  too  late,  for  Virginius  had  already  left  tho 
camp.  On  the  rooming  of  the  following  day,  when  all  the 
city  was  in  anxioiu  exjicctation,  Virginias,  accompanied 
by  some  matrons  and  numerous  (Wends,  led  his  daughter  to 
the  fonim,  entreating  the  protection  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
Appius  ascended  the  tribunal,  and.  without  listening  to 
Virginius  or  Icilius,  declared  the  girl  to  be  the  slave  of  hU 
client,  M.  (JIaudius.  M'hen  Claudius  pressed  through  the 
crowd  to  seize  Virginia,  he  was  at  flrrt  prevented  by  the 
multitude ; but  the  threats  of  the  decemvir  overawed  them, 
and  his  lictors  made  way  for  the  client.  Virginius,  seeing 
the  impossibility  of  saving  his  child,  asked  }>ermisbion  to 
have  some  conversation  with  her  before  their  separa- 
tion. Tliis  being  granted,  he  took  Virginia  aside  to  a 
butcher's  stall,  and  snatching  up  a knife,  plunged  it  into 
her  breast,  saying,  * Tliis  is  the  only  way  m which  1 can 
deliver  thee.’  adding  a curse  on  the  head  of  Appius 
Claudius.  The  decemvir  immediately  ordered  Virginius 
to  be  seized,  but  sword  in  hand  he  fought  his  way  to  the 
gate  of  the  city.  'Flic  friends  of  the  unfortunate  girl  in  the 
city  roused  tlie  people  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  their 
haughty  oppressors.  Virginius  in  the  camp  appealed  to  tho 
8*>ldicr»,  and  the  power  of  the  decemvirs  was  alwlidted. 

(Livy,  iii.  44-48;  Dionysius  Hal.,  xi.,  p.  700,  718,  713, 
ed.  Sylbnr^  : compare  Deckmvirs  ; Amrs 

VIKOINI.'^.  one  of  Uie  North  American  states,  is  situ- 
ated between  3tl®  3tV  and  40*  40'  N.  lat.,  and  73"  15'  and 
83"  iVy  W.  long.  ^ Its  greatest  extent  from  nortli  to  south 
is  along  SO'SO'  W.  long.,  where  it  is  nearly  200  miles:  from 
east  to  west  the  greatest  dimension  is  along  36*  35'  N.  lat., 
where  it  measures  about  400  miles.  The  area,  according 
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fo  (ho  latest  estimate,  is  GT),624  suuare  miles,  or  larger  than 
that  of  England,  Wales  includoa,  by  about  7(XX)  srjuai'e 
miles.  It  is  the  largest  of  the  slates  of  the  Union. 

Jhundart/. — Tlie  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  which 
separates  Chesa|>cake  Hay  from  the  Atlantic  belongs  to 
Virgirha,  atrd  it  is  surrounded  by  the  sea,  except  on  (he 
north,  where  it  borders  on  Maryland.  The  main  body  of 
the  State  borders,  on  the  north,  on  Maryland,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  Potomac  to  its  source,  a distance  of 
more  than  35U  miles  measured  along  the  bends  of  the 
river.  From  the  source  of  the  river  the  boundary  between 
Maryland  and  Virginia  runs  due  north  for  36  miles,  when 
it  strikes  the  southern  boiindaiy-line  of  Pennsylvania. 
From  the  point  where  the  three  slates  meet,  the  b<mndar)'- 
linc  between  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  runs  due  west 
along  30"  43'  N.  lat.  for  57  miles,  when  it  turns  due  north 
and  runs  along  8CT  30'  E.  long.,  until  it  strikes  the  Ohio, 
a line  of  04  miles  in  lenrth.  ()n  the  west  of  Virginia  are 
Ohio  and  Kentucky.  It  is  divided  fiv>m  Ohio  by  the 
course  of  the  Ohio  nver  for  355  miles,  following  the  bends 
of  the  river.  Virginia  is  separated  from  Kentucky  partly 
by  the  Big  Sandy  River,  which  constitutes  the  boundarj- 
line  for  alMut  80  miles  measured  along  the  course  of  tlie 
river,  and  partly  by  the  summit  of  the  Cumberland  Moun* 
laias.  along  which  the  boundary  runs  about  100  mites. 
Tenesst!e  and  North  Carolina  lie  along  the  southern  boun- 
dary of  Virginia.  Tlie  boundary  between  Virginia  and 
Tenessee  runs  along  3C°  35'  and  U 90  miles  long ; that 
which  separates  Virginia  from  North  Carolina  is  a straight 
line,  which  begins  on  the  west  in  3C"  32'  30",  and  termi- 
nates on  the  sliores  of  the  Atlantic  in  36"  SO'.  The 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Chesapeake  Bay  wash  the  eastern 
side  of  Virginia  for  about  HU  miles. 

Sm~cofut. — A series  of  low  sandy  islands  skirts  the  shores 
of  North  Carolina.  From  Cape  Hattcras  it  extends  north- 
ward, separating  Pamlico.  Albemarle,  and  Currituck 
Sounds  from  the  ocean.  Tlie  north  extremity  of  the  Cur- 
rituck Sound  is  included  within  the  boundary  of  Virginia. 
The  iiamnv  strip  of  land  which  divides  it  from  the  sea  is 
windy  ami  low,  and  the  coa.st  north  of  it  a*  far  as  Cape 
Henty  is  of  the  same  description.  It  constitutea  an  un- 
broken line,  which  affords  no  shelter  for  vessels,  and  can 
only  be  approached  in  small  bo.its.  It  extends  about  .30 
miles.  Cape  Henry  rises  fo  about  1.5  feet,  and  is  a small  sand- 
hill. It  is  about  12  miles  from  Capo  Charles,  and  between 
tliesc  (wo  capt's  is  the  entrance  of  Chesapeake  Bay. 
[CiiKSAPEAKR  Bay,  yoI.  vii.,  p.  41.]  From  Cape  Henry 
to  Windmill  Point,  a distance  of  about  45  miles,  the  coast 
of  Virginia  presents  a succession  of  projecting  headlands, 
enclosing  many  bays,  some  of  which  extend  far  inland, 
and  preserve  a considerable  width  and  depth  to  a distance 
of  20  to  50  miles  from  the  sea.  These  larger  bays  are  the 
iwtunries  of  rivers,  and  admit  large  vessels,  so  as  to  consti- 
tute good  harbours.  The  smaller  bap  arc  formed  by  in- 
dentations of  the  shores  and  most  of  them  have  safe 
anchorage  for  coasting  vessels.  The  headlands  between 
the  bays  have  low  and  frequently  swampy  shores,  but  at 
some  distance  from  them  the  country  rises  from  15  to  20 
feet.  Betw’cen  Windmill  Point,  which  lies  on  the  north  of 
the  R’sluaiy  of  the  Rajmahannoc  river  and  Smith  Point, 
i^outh  of  the  jpsluaiy  of  the  Potomac,  which  two  points  are 
nearly  20  miles  di^'ant  from  one  another,  a low  and  narrow 
beaeft  is  backed  by  a higher  ground  of  moilerate  elevation, 
nnd  in  this  part  tnere  arc  only  a few  short  inlets,  which 
nffonl  shelter  to  boats  and  small  coasting  vessels. 

That  part  of  Virginia  which  lies  east  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay.  and  is  called  the  ‘eastern  shore  of  Virginia.’  is  skirted 
on  the  side  of  the  Atlantic  by  a number  oflow  sandy  islands, 
which  towards  the  north  form  one  row,  but  towards  Cape 
Charles  two  or  three  parallel  rows.  They  are  inhabited  ny 
n few  fishermen,  and  the  straits  which  separate  these 
islands  from  one  another  afford  some  passages  for  small 
coasting  vesMds.  The  shores  opposite  these  islands  have 
only  a few  short  inlets,  but  two  or  three  of  them  atfoni 
hhtdter  and  good  anchorage  for  vessels  which  draw  five  or 
six  feet  of  water.  The  coast  on  the  side  of  Chesapeake 
Bay  liM  many  indentations,  most  of  which  are  from  tw  o to 
three  miles  long,  and  constitute  good  harbours  for  small 
vessels. 

Sur/ar.e,  Soil,  Cliniaf^,  A^rtntlfural  Prot/wc/rawa.— 
Nearly  one-half  of  the  surtnee  of  Virginia  is  mountainous. 
The  SVpnalachian  Mountains  run  through  it  oblirjuely 
from  south-west  to  north-east,  spreading  along  the  southern 


boundary  over  the  western, and  towards  the  north  over  the 
central  districts  of  the  state.  The  south-eastern  boiindar>'- 
line  of  this  mountain-region  is  marked  by  the  Blue  Ridir-. 
This  chain  outers  Virginia  on  the  soiithat  80"  W,  long., 
and  terminates  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  east  of  Ilar- 
jier’s  Ferry,  near  77"40'W.  long.  The  north-western  limit 
of  the  mountain-region  is  formed  towards  the  south  by  the 
Cumberland  Mountains  and  the  boundary-line  Urtweeii 
Virginia  and  Kentucky  ; but  east  of  the  Big  Sandy  River 
it  may  be  marked  by  a slraiglit  line  drawn  from  the  point 
where  the  river  begins  to  separate  Virginia  from  Ken- 
tucky, to  the  conflueiice  of  the  two  princ'n>al  branches  of 
the  Monongahcla  in  Pennsylvania.  All  the  countries  in- 
cluded between  this  line  and  the  Blue  Ridge  constitute  the 
mountain-region  of  Virginia.  From  the  eastern  base  of 
this  region  a plain  extends  to  the  shores  of  the  .Atlantic 
and  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  This  Atlantic  slope  presents 
itself  under  two  different  aspects.  Along  the  snores  of  the 
sea  it  is  a low  undulating  plain,  and  at  the  back  of  it  a 
higher  hilly  country,  which  reaches  to  the  Blue  Ridge. 
These  two  plains  constitute  the  maritime  and  the  higher 
slope  of  the  Atlantic.  That  portion  of  Virginia  which  is 
to  the  north-west  of  the  mountain-region,  Between  it  and 
(he  rivers  Ohio  and  Big  Sandy,  is  much  more  hilly  tJian 
the  eastern  plain,  and  may  be  called  the  hilly  region  of 
the  Ohio  and  of  the  Kanawha.  The  foHowing  table  e.x- 
hibits  a rough  estimate  of  the  respective  areas  of  these  four 
regions : — 

VIIm. 

1.  Maritime  or  liOwer  Slope  of  the  Atlantic  . 8,500 

2.  Hilly  or  Upper  Slope  of  the  Atlantic  . . 1H.2U) 

3.  Mountain-region  of  the  Appalachians  . . 28,400 

4.  Hilly  Region  of  the  Ohio  and  Kanawha  . lOdkW 

65,600 

1 7V»c  Maritime  Slope  of  the  Atlantic  comurehenUs 
also  the  eastern  shore  of  Virginia,  or  that  part  which  lies 
cast  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  This  country  consists  of  a tongue 
of  land,  about  10  miles  in  width,  (he  islands  included,  but 
without  them  only  7 miles  across.  From  north  to  south  it 
extends  70  miles.  Along  the  shores  it  is  mostly  covered 
with  low  sand-hills  or  swamps  ; but  this  sterile  tract  is 
haixlly  half  a mile  wide,  and  the  interior  is  a level  flat 
countiy,  with  a pretty  good  soil ; for  though  the  soil  is 
thin,  light,  and  always  mixed  with  sand,  it  generally  rests 
on  a stiff  clay,  and  the  land  is  too  level  for  the  good  soil 
to  b«  carried  off  by  rains.  The  principal  crops  arc 
Indian-com  and  oats,  but  there  are  also  grown  wheat, 
cotton,  peas,  beans,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables.  There 
are  good  orchard.^,  in  which  (he  fig-trecsaml  pomegranate- 
trees  attain  a large  size,  and  yield  abundant  fruit.  The 
palma-christi,  from  which  the  castor-oil  is  obtained,  is  cul- 
tivated to  a ronddernble  extent.  Tlic  area  of  this  tiact  is 
about  500  square  miles. 

The  Maritime  Region  west  of  Chesapeake  Bav  ha.s  its 
western  limit  marked  by  the  first  waterfalls  of  the  rivers 
traversing  it  from  west  fo  east,  wtiich  occur  where 
the  general  level  of  the  country  has  a considerable 
rise.  In  the  Potomac  river  the  first  falls  occur  at  George- 
town above  Washington,  on  the  Occoqiian  river,  at  Occo- 
quan,  7 miles  from  its  mouth,  nnd  on  the  Rappahnnnoc 
above  Frederick-iburg.  The  western  limit  of  the  Maritime 
Region,  between  Gcoigetown  am!  Fredericksburg,  runs 
parallel  to  the  great  western  bend  of  the  Potomac,  and 
alvoiit  7 miles  from  it.  Further  to  the  south  (he  first  falls 
occur  on  the  Pamunkey,  the  principal  branch  of  5*ork 
River,  between  Wyodsvilie  and  Hanover;  in  James  River,  iit 
Richmond  ; in  the  Appomattox,  an  affluent  of  James  River. 

6 miles  above  Petersburg  ; and  in  the  Roanoke,  at  Weldon, 
in  North  Carolina.  Straight  lines  drawn  between  these 
points  mark  tolerably  well  the  western  limit  of  the  Mari- 
time Region. 

The  south-eastern  portion  of  this  region,  c.  that  which 
south  of  Hampton  RoaiLs  the  lower  and  wider  portion 
of  the  aestuar)'  of  James  River,  is  a flat  country  which  ri.ses 
imperceptibly  towards  the  south,  llie  soil  is  a mixture 
of  sand  and  clay,  but  less  fertile  than  the  i^aslcm  shore, 
and  its  pro<Uiclious  are  also  the  same.  On  some  low 
tracts  near  the  Dismal  Swamp  rice  is  cultivated,  and  tliis 
is  the  most  northern  point  where  that  giain  is  ctil?iva1c*d 
on  the  Atlantic  slinre  of  the  United  States.  The  Dismal 
Swamp  extends  from  north  to  south  nearly  30  miles,  and 
averages  from  east  to  west  nearly  10;  it,  ia  partly  in 
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Virp^inia  and  paitly  in  NorUi  Taiolina,  Tht*  M)il  of  !lie 
Bwanin  is  a complete  quasTRiirCi  trcrabling  \mdcr  tlie  feef, 
and  filling  immediately  the  impression  of  ever)'  step  with 
water.  Towards  the  south  U a large  tmet  overgrown  with 
reeds,  without  any  trees,  but  intermixed  with  »>omo  ever- 
greens. But  the  otlier  parts  are  covered  with  cypress  and 
cedar  trees,  and  on  the  western  border  with  pines.  From 
the.^  forests  a large  quantity  of  lumber  b obtained.  Near 
ti)c  centre  of  the  swamp,  in  Virginia,  b Lake  Drummond, 
which  extends  about  seven  miles  in  ever)’  direction,  and 
varies  in  depth  from  10  to  20  feet.  The  surface  eovcis 
alHMit  six  square  miles.  In  times  of  great  drought  this 
lake  is  the  only  feeder  of  the  Di^ual  Swamp  Canal,  ami 
when  full  its  surface  is  2H  feel  above  tide-water,  and  six 
feet  above  the  summit-level  of  the  canal,  which  is  22 
miles  long.  The  low  country  just  noticed  occupies  an  area 
of  abi>ut  L>i)0  square  miles. 

The  remainder  of  the  Maritime  Region  has  not  a level 
surface.  Along  the  nrstuuries  level  tracts  of  a modemte 
width  are  common,  and  they  are  generally  swampy.  But 
at  a short  distance  from  liie  rivers  the  country  nses,  and 
presents  an  undulating  surface,  wiiich  towai'dsthe  western  ; 
limits  of  the  region  is  diverwfied  with  hills.  'Fhc  soil  is  | 
alluvial. and  the  greater  part  of  the  substrata  is  composed  ' 
of  sand  and  pebbles;  large  masses  of  rock  in  their  original  ; 
position  arc  rare,  except  at  great  depth.  Tlie  sul«strata  I 
are  covered  with  a mould,  generally  two  or  three  inches 
deep,  consisting  of  sand  and  vegetable  matter.  It 
constitutes  by  itself  a poor  soil,  and  as  the  surface  is  not 
level,  the  better  part  of  the  soil  is  subject  to  be  wa.'dicd 
away  by  the  heavy  rains.  Some  of  the  higher  tracts  are 
nearly  destitute  of  vegetation  ami  barren,  and  others  are 
covered  with  forests  of  stunted  pines,  from  which  tar, 
pitch,  and  rosin  arc  extracted.  The  bottoms  of  the  rivere 
contain  a ihuch  larger  quantity  of  vegetable  matter,  ami 
the  soil  is  deeper.  Their  fertility  is  conse«|uently 
much  greater,  and  the  crops  are  good.  Cultivation  does 
not  extend  far  beyond  these  bottoms,  except  in  some  tracts 
between  York  Uiver  and  dames  River.  Wheat  is  not 
much  cultivaU*d,  the  soil  bi'ing  too  light  for  it ; but 
Indiau-com,  oats,  potatoes,  and  sweet  }K>tatoes  are  ex- 
tensively grown  ; tobacco  is  also  cultivated.  The  orchards 
yield  apples,  pears,  cherries,  quinces,  nectarines,  apricots, 
aimonus,  plums,  pomegranates,  hgs.  peaches,  and  miil- 
iicn'ics.  But  there  are  very  few  tracts  fit  for  the  p’owlh 
of  grasses. 

The  tdimate  of  this  low  region,  if  com|>ared  with  that  of 
low  countries  on  the  cast  of  the  Atlantic,  is  distinguished 
by  great  and  sudden  changes.  Hiere  Is  no  season  in 
which  tliese  changes  do  not  occur,  except  October  and 
November,  which  in  the  regularity  of  the  weather  ap- 
proach tlie  climate  of  Europe,  'ihe  winters  are  much 
colder  than  in  any  part  of  Europe  south  of  the  Alps,  and 
also  more  severe  than  in  tlie  low  countries  north  of  the 
Alps,  FrosU  are  frequent,  and  sometime.*!  very  severe  ; 
the  rivers  and  aestuanes  arc  covered  with  ice,  which  is 
sometimes  strong  enough  to  be  crossed  by  men  and  horses. 
But  the  frosts  are  generallv  of  sliort  duration,  and  followed 
by  veiy  mild  weather.  Snow  falls  very  onen,  but  the 
ground  is  seldom  covered  with  snow  for  more  than  one  or 
two  days.  In  general  the  winter  is  distinguished  by  that 
ficklcnc&s  which  in  Europe  characterises  the  month  of 
Apni.  Until  the  middle  of  May  the  weather  prc.sents  one 
ince-ssant  succession  of  rain  and  drought,  frost  and  heat : 
sometimes  it  is  excessively  damp,  cloudy,  ami  liazy.  About 
ihe  latter  part  of  May  the  air  becomes  dr)'  and  wann, 
the  showers  of  rain  arc  less  abundant,  and  the  weather  is 
very  pleasant  during  the  month  of  June.  In  the  two  fol- 
lowing months  however  the  heat  is  very  great,  the  ther- 
mometer rising  a)mo»t  every  year  to  0U^  ami  sometimes 
to  IKJ®  and  1)8^.  Septemlx'r  has  ver\'  heavy  rains,  but 
they  are  not  frequent  m October  and  November,  when  the 
weather  is  very  mild.  The  approach  of  winter  is  gradual 
and  uniform  ; there  are  indeed  freqiicnt  light  snows  in 
November,  but  the  more  severe  wcaUu-r  does  not  set  in 
before  the  latter  part  of  December.  The  following  table, 
exhibiting  the  re^Mlts  of  mcteuruicgical  observations  made 
at  Richmond,  during  four  years  (1824-1827’'.  will  give  a 
j*rclly  complete  idea  of  the  temperature  of  Ihi.s  region, 
as  that  place,  tliough  near  the  Up|>er  Slope  of  the  Atlantic, 
IS  situated  near  the  middle  of  the  Ixiwcr  Slope.  Fur  the 
sake  of  comparison  we  have  added  the  temperature  of 
London. 


Temperaturf  of  each  of  the  Year,  reeulting 

from  the  Meteoric  (Jbterratiom  made  at  Birhmond, 


13M. 

)IC6. 

iKiB. 

Looiloa. 

January  . 
February 

42* 

33  2° 

25* 

33  r 

36 '.‘M* 

5i> 

39 

41 

43-9 

39-8 

39  60 

March  . . 

43 

50 

490 

46 

47- 1 

42- 01 

April  . . , 

53 

55 

57-8 

59 

54*7 

47- Cl 

May  . . . 

01-4 

64-4 

68 

64*5 

65 -4 

55-4<l 

June  . . 

75 

73’C 

73*3 

73  0 

73 ‘8 

59 

July  . . . 

79 

80 

74-8 

7G-8 

770 

62-97 

August  . 

74'3 

76-4 

72-9 

75 

74-8 

62-90 

September  , 

GO-8 

C5-7 

C8  9 

07-2 

67*  1 

57-70 

October  . . 

57*3 

6U 

56-8 

56 

57  5 

50-  19 

Novmiiber  , 

47-2 

41  8 

•H 

43'8 

44- 2 

42-40 

December 

40-8 

33 

34-2 

44-6 

38  1 

38-71 

Mean  of  tlie 
Year  . . 

|m-5 

50 

65*7 

56-5 

50-2 

50-5 

Vrinu>r.  Spring.  aaaiiii.Y.  AsUimn. 

Placr,  TVr,  u PfK  M4r«htoMaf.  Jane  Id  Aug.  SeiCloKu^'. 

Richmond  87-2"  55-r  75-4‘*  .'iO-a* 

I^ndon  . 38-22  48  34  61‘74  jTO’  Ja 

The  winter  in  Ixmdon  is  more  temperate  by  one  degree, 
while  the  summer  is  less  hot  by  13^  degrees.  The  differ- 
ence in  latitude  between  the  two  places  amounts  to 
13“  5H'. 

Though  the  numlter  of  rainy  days  is  less  in  this  region 
than  in  England,  the  mean  annual  quantity  of  rain  is 
much  greater.  According  to  Jefferson  the  amimil 
quantity  of  rain  at  M'lllianisburg  amounts  to  47'iM  inehea, 
whilst  at  Loudon  it  does  not  exceed  24- 10  indies.  M'il- 
liamsburg  is  nearer  the  sea  than  Richmond.  The  mean 
Htinuai  tempenilurc  at  Williamsburg  is  r>7'21“. 

Tlic  prevailing  wind  all  the  year  round  is  the  south- 
west ; but  in  autumn  and  winterthe  wind  blows  frequently 
lioni  the  north-west,  north,  and  north-east.  Southern 
winds  are  rare,  nnd  those  from  the  south-east  are  not 
frequent.  Tlie  southern  winds  are  attended  by  warmth, 
moisture,  and  hazy  weather ; those  from  the  north  and 
noi1h-wesl  bring  cold  and  clear  wcatlier.  Tlie  change  of 
tlie  wind  produces  Midden  changes  In  tlie  temperature. 
Jefferson  stales  that  the  Ihennomctcr,  on  one  occasion, 
dex’cnded  4i5  degrees  in  thirteen  hours,  from  92*  to  47*. 
in  con.^equcnce  of  a change  of  the  wind. 

2.  The  J'ppcr  S!o))e  of  the  Athiutic  extends  from  tlie 
western  limit  of  the  Maritime  Slope  to  the  Blue  Ridge, 
w Jiich  traveii»es  Virginia  for  2G0  miles,  in  a direction  from 
south-west  to  north-east,  and,  except  where  it  is>  cro.**cd  by 
the  James  River  and  Roanoke,  is  a continuous  range. 
From  the  base  of  the  ridge  the  country  descends  to  tne 
falls  of  the  rivers  in  an  inclined  plain.  M'hcre  the  falls 
occur,  a ledge  of  nicks  extends  across  the  state,  rising  from 
100  to  200  feet  above  their  base,  which  in  most  places  is 
about  100  feet  above  the  sea-level.  From  this  ridge  the 
rise  of  the  counti)'  towards  the  mountains  is  continual,  but 
irrcgulm'.  Its  general  level,  where  it  joins  the  mountains, 
is  from  r>00  to  600  feet  above  the  m*a;  Lynchburg  on  the 
.lames  Uiver  U SOO  feet  above  it.  Tlie  surface  of  this 
region  presents  only  a comiiaratively  small  number  of  hills  ; 
it  generally  extends  in  umiiilating  plains,  which  in  many 
places  liave  a gentle  acclivity,  but  in  others  are  broken 
nnd  uneven,  and  between  these  plains  are  the  deeper 
depressions,  in  which  the  rivers  run.  Tlie  hills  rise 
from  300  to  500  feet  above  their  b.'ises.  Tlicir  sloju-a 
arc  generally  not  steep,  but  the  soil  is  sometimes  rocky, 
and  not  fit  lor  cultivation.  They  are  generally  overgrown 
with  tree*,  such  a-s  a.sli.  beech,  elm,  hickory,  chestnut,  oak, 
and  hpnilock.  llic  soil  of  the  higher  grounds  between  the 
boHuiTt.sof  the  rivers  has  in  general  a moderate  degree  of 
fertility,  as  gravel  or  sand  i.s  predominant,  and  only  a few 
tracts  of  moderate  extent  have  a large  proportion  of  clay 
or  loam  mixed  with  the  gravel,  cultivated  tracts 
yield  moderate  crojis  of  wheat.  Indian  com,  tobacco,  aiul 
oats,  and  also  rye  and  buckwheat.  Tlic  orchards  are 
extensive,  ami  all  the  trees  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
region  succeed,  except  pomegranates  and  almonds.  Tlio 
forests,  which  still  cover  a considerable  part  of  the  surface, 
are  comprised  of  oak,  hickory,  gum,  maple,  logwood,  and 
especiallv  yellow  pine.  The  boltoiiu  along  the  water- 
courses Jtfier  greatly  in  width,  and  arc  extensive  alon^ 
the  large  rivers : that  of  tht?  Jamt*s  River  is  in  gencriu 
from  two  to  three  miles  wide,  and  extends  from  Richmoud 
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to  Lynchburg  123  miles.  These  bottoms  arc  from  100  to 
200  feet  below  the  general  level  of  the  adjacent  high 
grounds,  and  the  slojHfs  which  enclose  them  are 
rather  steep  and  bold.  The  soil  of  the  bottoms  U 
generally  excellent,  and  produces  good  crops  of  wheat, 
Indian  com,  and  oats,  and  the  best  sort  of  tobacco,  which 
is  extensively  cultivated.  Cotton  is  not  cultivated  to 
any  ^at  extent,  except  in  the  bottoms  of  the  Roanoke. 
Nearly  all  the  cotton  exported  from  Virginia  is  from 
this  district. 

The  hills  which  are  dispersed  over  this  region  are 
Lsolated,  and  do  not  range  themselves  in  a certain  direc- 
tion, except  towards  the  south,  where  they  are  more  fVe- 
ouent,  and  where  they  commonly  lie  in  the  direction  of 
the  watercourses  from  west  to  east.  But  there  oxtentls 
over  the  whole  width  of  the  state  a series  of  hills  and  short 
ranges,  nearly  in  a (lamHel  line  with  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  at  a 
distance  of  from  1.5  to  30  miles  east  of  it.  This  hilly  tract 
commences  in  North  Carolina,  enters  Virginia  some  miles 
ca.st  pr  HO*  W.  long.,  is  traverswl  by  the  Roanoke  below 
Monroe,  and  runs  from  this  point  to  Lynchburg  on  the 
.lames  River.  Lynchburg  is  built  in  the  mountain-gap  by 
which  the  river  passes  the  ridge.  Thus  far  this  ridge 
consists  only  of  isolated  hills  and  short  ranges,  and  bears 
no  general  name.  But  north  of  Janies  River,  which  for 
more  than  30  miles  flows  along  its  eastern  base,  it  is  called 
the  South-West  Mountain.  It  contimics  from  the  James 
River  in  the  same  direction  to  the  sources  of  the  Pamun- 
key  and  North  Anna,  is  traversed  by  the  upper  branches 
of  the  Rappahannoc  above  their  confluence,  and  termi- 
nates on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  about  12  miles  below 
Harper's  Fen^'.  Towards  the  northern  extremity  it  is 
called  the  Bull  Run  and  Kittoctan  Mountains.  This  chain 
rises  from  300  to  6UO  or  feet  aliove  its  ba.v‘,  which  i« 
about  TiOO  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  hills  ore  covered 
with  forests,  consisting  of  oak,  hickory,  green  maple, 
white  and  yellow  poplar,  black  and  white  walnut,  ash, 
sa.vaafras,  dogwood,  chestnut,  and  chestnut-oak.  The  long 
valley  which  extends  between  tht^  hills  and  the  Blue 
Range  is  in  general  hilly  ; for  several  offsets  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  advance  into  it  from  5 to  It)  miles  from  the  range, 
and  it  also  contains  many  isolated  hills.  I'he  soil  is  much 
more  fertile  than  to  the  east  of  this  ridge.  There  are  com- 
paratively very  few  places  covered  with  a barren  sand  or 
grovel.  It  generally  consist-s  of  a good  mould  lying  on  a 
substratum  of  red  clay,  which  also  constitutes  the  prmcijial 
ingredient  of  the  upper  soil-  In  the  northern  district  it  is 
lighter,  and  contain.s  a good  proportion  of  sand  or  gravel. 
The  princiiwtl  objects  of  agriculture  are  Indian  com,  wheat, 
rj  c.  oats,  and  potatoes.  In  the  southern  districts  much 
tobacco  is  grown,  and  hemp  in  several  places.  The  or- 
chards yield  apples,  peaches,  cherries,  plums,  quinces,  and 
grapes.  The  general  level  of  this  vadley  is  from  500  to 
700  feet  above  the  sea,  except  towards  the  north,  where 
it  is  lower. 

We  have  no  exact  meteorological  oliservations  made  in 
this  region.  It  is  stated  that  the  mean  annual  temperature 
is  from  three  to  six  degrees  louver  tlian  in  the  maritime 
region,  otherwise  there  does  not  appear  to  be  a great  dif- 
ference between  these  two  regions.  It  is  only  observed, 
that  the  climate,  though  equally  hot  in  summer,  is  more 
healthy,  and  that  this  region  suffers  less  from  drouglits 
than  the  countries  along  the  coast. 

3.  The  Mountain-regiun  of  the  Avptthichiant  lies  west  of 
the  upper  region  of  the  Atlantic  Slope.  Its  eastern  limit 
is  well  marked  on  our  ma|>s  by  the  Blue  Ridge,  but  that  is 
not  the  case  with  the  western  lioumlaiy,  probably  because 
on  that  side  several  offsets  of  the  mountains  extend  north- 
west into  the  hilly  region  of  the  Ohio  and  Kanawha.  It 
may  however  be  defined  as  running  from  the  southern 
buundarj*  of  the  state  along  the  Cumberland  Mountains 
and  the  bounda^'-line  to  the  Big  Sandy  River.  From  the 
banks  of  this  river  it  extends  m a direction  east*north- 
east  across  Great  Cherrj’-Pond  Mountain  to  Sewell  Mount 
and  the  Greenbrier  Ridge.  Prom  the  termination  of  Green- 
brier Mountains  it  extends  north  by  east  along  I.4iurel 
Range,  which  skirts  Tygart’s  Valley  on  the  west  until  it  is 
bioken  by  T%’gart’s  Valley  River  near  Lecdsville.  Hence 
it  continues  in  the  same  direction  to  Cheat  River,  which 
breaks  through  it  near  SO*  20'  N.  lat.  East  of  Cheat  River 
the  ridge  continues  in  the  same  direction  until  it  enters 
Penn-sj'lvania,  where  it  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Laurel 
Hills.  The  exten-sive  n>gion  enclosed  by  this  line  and  the 


Blue  Ridge  U w idest  in  the  southern  pai  t;  for  between  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  slate  and  if?*  2’)'  N.  lat.  it  ex- 
tends 150  miles  east  and  west,  but  north  of  that  parallel  it 
hardly  ever  exceeds  or  falls  much  short  of  90  miles. 

The  Appalachian  Mountains,  at  leart  that  portion  of 
them  which  lies  south  of  the  Potomac  River,  are  a moun- 
tain-syrtem  belonging  to  the  limestone  formation,  and  may, 
as  to  structure,  be  compared  with  the  Jura  Mountains  in 
Switicrland  and  Germany.  The  Appalachians  arc  like  a 
huge  embankment  raised  by  nature  to  separate  two  in- 
clined planes,  which  slope  from  ils  ba.se  in  opposite  direc- 
tions; that  on  the  east  towards  the  south-east  and  the  At- 
lantic, and  that  on  the  west  towards  the  north-west  and 
the  Ohio.  The  upper  level  of  this  embankment,  which  is 
nearly  100  miles  wide,  does  not  appear  to  be  less  than 
1000  feet  aliove  the  sea-level,  except  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity towards  tlie  Potomac,  and  at  a few  places  where 
the  nvers  which  collect  the  waters  that  originate  in 
this  region  have  excavated  deep  bods  at  the  points  where 
they  escape  from  the  mountain-system.  A great  portion 
of  the  upper  level  however  rises  to  a much  mgher  eleva- 
tion. Many  ridges,  from  lOtX)  to  2000  feet  above  the  ge- 
iuthI  level,  traverse  it  longitudinally.  In  some  parts  eight 
or  ten  of  such  ridges  are  laid  down  on  the  maps;  and,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  course  of  the  rivers,  their  number 
must  be  still  greater.  These  ridges  in  general  run  jiarallel 
to  one  another,  at  least  for  a great  distance,  until  they 
unite.  But  as  these  junctions  do  not  take  place  between 
all  the  ridges  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude,  but  fre- 
quently at  considerable  distances  from  one  another,  the 
transverse  ridges  which  are  formed  by  these  junctions  do 
not  run  in  straight  lines  across  the  mountain-system,  but 
in  irregular  lines.  The  elevation  of  these  ridges  above 
their  common  level  varies.  If  we  except  the  most  northern 
tract,  nearthe  course  of  the  Potomac,  where  the  whole  sys- 
tem isconsidci-ably  depressed,  wefind  that  the  smallest  ele- 
vation which  is  known  occurs  at  RockfishGap,  adepression 
of  the  Blue  Ridge.vrest  of  the  university  of  Viiginia  (north 
of  38“  N.  lat.),  which  is  traverseii  by  a road  leading  from 
Chariottesville  to  Staunton.  The  highest  Jo\x‘l  of  this  roaxl  is 
only  1200  feet  above  the  sea-level,  probably  not  more  than 
tiOO  feet  above  the  country  lying  east  of  it,  and  hardly  more 
than  KXJ  feet  above  the  plain  of  Staunton,  wliicli  extends 
west  of  it : Staunton  itself  is  1 152  feet  above  the  sea.  T*»e 
most  elevated  point#  are  the  peaks  of  Otter,  which 
occur  in  the  Blue  Ridge  near  37"  35'  N.  lat.,  and  w'hoise 
highest  bummil  is  4200  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  White 
Top  Mountains,  situated  near  the  jilaee  where  the  three 
state*  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Tenessee  are  con- 
tiguous, and  whose  highest  summit  is  supposed  to  rise 
alx)ve  the  peaks  of  Otter.  ITiese  however  me  single  sum- 
mits, which  are  not  frequent  in  this  mountain-system,  as 
the  upper  edges  of  the  ridges  extend  in  nearly  straight 
lines,  which  at  certain  distances,  usually  from  eight  to  ten 
miles,  are  broken  by  narrow  depressions,  through  which 
gaps  the  roads  run  by  which  the  vallcj's  below  the  moun- 
tains are  connected.  The  general  elevation  of  the  ridges 
seems  to  varj’  between  25(X)  and  3(XX}  feet,  except  toward# 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  where  it  sinks  to  between  1400 
and  1000  feet  above  the  sea.  All  these  riilgos  however 
art*  narrow,  their  batics  in  general  not  occupying  more 
than  two  or  three  miles  in  ividth,  except  where  two  ridges 
join  and  form  a small  mountain-knot.  They  imi«t  also  be 
very  narrow,  if  it  be  true,  as  it  is  stated,  that  these  ridges 
fill  up  only  onc-thinl  of  the  surface  of  the  region,  and  that 
two-thirds  arc  occupied  by  the  intervening  vallej’*. 

In  reviewing  this  extensive  region  we  begin  from  the 
south : that  portion  of  it  which  lies  south  of  37*  N.  lat.  is 
dnuned  by  the  npj>er  branches  of  the  Tenessee  River. 
There  arc  here  four  large  parallel  ridges,  berides  several 
smaller  ones : they  are  called,  from  west  to  east,  the  Cum- 
berland Mountains,  Clinch  Mountains,  Iron  Mountain.*, 
and  the  Blue  Wdge.  About  five  miles  north  of  37*  the 
two  first-named  chains  are  connected  by  a transverse  ridge, 
running  west  and  east,  called  the  Great  Ase  Mountains. 
By  this  ridge  the  source*  of  the  Big  Sandy  River  are  se- 
parated from  those  of  the  Clinch,  an  upper  branch  of  the 
Teneswtee.  The  continuation  of  the  transverse  ridge  runs 
from  north  to  south  near  Hi*  15'  W.  long.,  between  Clinch 
Mountain*  and  Iron  Mountain*,  and  !>ctwecn  the  last-men- 
tioned t-hain  and  Blue  Ridge  from  north-east  to  south- 
west. The  last-named  transverse  ridge  separate*  the  wa- 
ters which  flow  into  the  Kanawha  from  those  which  form 
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the  Ilulsion  River,  an  affluent  of  the  Teneasee.  Tliiii 
of  the  moimtain-regiun  appears  to  be  more  favoured 
by  nature  tJian  any  other.  Tlie  valleya  are  rather  wide, 
and  tire  soil  u blaek  and  of  the  best  quality.  Cultivation 
is  sueee»sfully  earned  on  nearly  to  the  northern  extremi- 
ties of  the  valleys.  Tliis  circumstance,  tinited  to  the  fact 
that  the  course  of  the  rivers  is  w gentle,  and  uninterrupted 
by  mpiilb  and  falls,  as  to  oQor  an  easy  navigation  by  boats 
during  the  frediets,  suggests  the  idea  tliat  the  mean  eleva- 
tion of  the  vallc}^  must  lie  below  10()0  feet  above  the  aea- 
level.  Till*  mountains  enclosing  them  are  steep,  but  al- 
most entirely  covered  with  large  forest-trees,  such  as  chest- 
nut. beech,  walnut,  elm.  black  and  white  oak,  maple,  asli. 
poplar,  and  buck-eye.  The  principal  arliclcs  of  eullivation 
arc  inaue,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  nemp,  flax,  and  potatoes.  The 
ortrhanls  ore  generally  planted  with  apple  and  peach  trees 
and  vines,  this  l>eing  one  of  the  best  grape  countries  in 
Virginia.  On  the  mountains  ore  good  poatures,  and  many 
horses,  cattle,  ami  liogs  are  reared. 

North-east  of  this  section  lies  that  which  is  drained  by 
the  Kanawha.  It  Is  also  traversed  by  four  larger  ridges,  of 
which  the  iwomosi  southern  preserve  the  nameo  of  the  Hhie 
Kidge  and  Iron  Mountains:  but  the  coutinuation  of  the 
Clinch  Mountains  is  callctl  Walker's  Mountain*  wt*sl  of  the 
Katjawha,  and  oast  of  the  river  Peter’s  Mountains.  Tlie 
most  northern  ridge  is  calhnl  (Jreal  Flat  Top,  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  Great  Ass  Mountains.  A tnuwverse  ridge 
running  nearly  due  north  and  south,  near  W)'*  15'  W.  long, 
connects  Peter's  Mountains  with  the  Iron  Mountains,  and 
these  with  the  Blue  Ridge.  It  separates  the  upper  branches 
of  the  Kanawlva  from  those  of  the  Roanoke  and  James 
River.  Tliis  section  is  probably  the  most  elevated  part 
of  the  mountain-system  south  of  the  Potomac,  for  at 
the  place  where  the  Kanawha  is  joined  by  the  Greenbrier 
River  iU  surface  is  V33:A  feet  above  the  sea.  As  the  river 
reaches  it  after  a course  of  alxrve  I'JO  miles,  those  parts  of 
the  region  which  He  near  the  sources  of  its  numerous  af- 
fluents must  rise  to  at  least  21MK)  feet  above  the  sea-level. 
Thi>  supposition  is  fully  confirmed  by  tlie  great  mpidityof 
the  river,  which  cannot  he  navigated  even  for  a snort  dis- 
tance, and  there  arc  few  places  where  it  can  be  passed  by 
a ferry.  The  river  runs  Hometimes  for  many  mile#  between 
high  rocks  rising  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  water's 
etige.  In  other  places  level  tracts  of  some  extent  are 
found  near  the  hanks,  but  they  do  not  constitute  what 
is  called  a river  bottom,  being  many  feet  elevated 
al>ove  ito  level  in  the  time  of  the  freshets.  They  are 
liardly  ever  half  a mile  wide.  These  are  the  only  tracts 
which  ore  fit  for  cultivation,  and  on  which  considerable 
uu,antities  of  maize,  potatoes,  lioinp,  ruid  flax  are  raised. 
The  mountain*  are  generally  covered  with  tall  trees. 

All  the  waters  collected  in  the  (wo  sc'ctions  already 
described  run  off  to  the  Ohio  by  the  Tenessee  and  Great 
Kanawha  rivers,  but  farther  north  the  greater  ]>art  of  the 
drainage  flows  into  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic. 
The  wutemhed  lietween  these  rivers  and  those  which  run 
to  the  Ohio  is  formed  by  a continuous  lidge,  which  on  the 
bank#  of  the  K.'inavvha  is  called  Peter's  Mountain,  but 
farther  north  U known  as  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  It 
runs  noril)-ea'>t  until,  approaching  the  boundary-line  of 
Maryland  and  the  source  of  the  Potomac,  it  turn*  to 
the  weal  of  north,  and  enters  Maryland.  This  northern 
cxirvnuty  of  the  ridge  in  Virginia  is  called  the  Backbone 
Mountains.  The  Allegliany  Mountains  do  not  constitute 
the  vvesteni  edge  of  the  mountain-system,  which  lie*  be- 
tween 15  and  25  miles  farther  west,  and  is  formed  by  a 
ridge  which,  from  south  to  north,  bears  three  names, 
Greenbrier  Mountains,  Laurel  Range,  and  Laurel  Hill*. 
Tlie  waters  collected  between  this  ridge  and  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains  join  the  Ohio  by  the  channels  of  the 
two  Kanawha*  and  the  .Mononganela.  Tlie  wide  si>aco 
cad  of  tlie  Allugimny  Mountains  and  west  of  the  iilue 
Rtdge  is  traversed  in  all  it#  length  by  a chain,  which 
towanlit  itsiuMitheni  extremity  is  interrupted  by  the  James 
River,  but  foilhc-r  north  continues  without  mterruptiun 
until  it  leruiiriales  on  the  lianks  of  the  Potomac  cast  of 
the  mouth  of  the  south  brancli  of  that  river,  at  a place 
which  i*  nearly  equally  distant  from  the  termination  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  on  the  cost,  and  the  Alle^iany  Mountains  at 
the  source  of  the  Potomac  on  the  w est.  The  ridge  just  uicn- 
lioned  bears  difTerent  name#,  but  i*  bt'st  known  by  that  of 
North  Mountain  ; others  call  it  the  (treat  Kiltalinny  Chain. 

A transverse  ridge  unites  the  Alleghany  Mountmns  to  the 


KiltalinnvCluun  between  38** 34/  and  38® 20' N.  lat.. running 
from  norl^-west  to  south-east,  and  another  transverse  ridge 
joins  the  last-mentioned  chain  to  the  Blue  Ridge,  running 
nearly  north  and  south,  between  38®  21/  and  38®  N.  lat. 
These  two  ridges  separate  the  waters  of  the  James  River 
from  those  of  the  Potomac.  Tlie  Roanoke  drains  only  a 
small  portion  cf  the  southern  part,  and  Uie  valley  which 
it  drains  U,  at  it*  lowest  level,  probably  more  than  900  feet 
above  the  sea,  the  town  of  Salem  being  at  an  elevation  of 
KKMj  feet,  'file  larger  )iart  of  this  section  is  drained  by 
the  upper  branches  of  the  James  River.  Where  this  river 
issues  from  the  mountains  tiie  valley  is  probably  700  feet 
above  the  sea,  Pattonsburg  being  80G,  and  the  mouth  of 
Craig's  Creek  925  feet  alwve  it.  But  farther  west  the 
country  rises  more  rapidly,  a*  the  source  of  Craig's  Creek 
i#  2498  feet  and  the  warm  springs  on  Ixiw  Pasture  River 
I7H2  feet  above  the  sea.  The  western  districts  of  this  sec- 
tion are  travened  by  numerous  ridge*  rising  from  300  to 
500  feet  above  their  base,  but  between  them  along  the  large 
rivers  are  valleys  from  one  to  two  mile*  wide,  where  maize, 
wheat,  rye.  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  flax,  and 
hemp  are  grown.  But  they  arc  better  adapted  for  pasture  ; 
and  live  stock,  with  butter  and  woo),  constitute  the  princi- 
pal articles  for  the  market.  Tlio#c  parts  of  this  section 
which  are  contiguous  to  the  Blue  Ridge  have  wider  valleys 
and  an  equally  good  soil,  which  produces  abundant  crops 
of  maize,  wheat,  and  tobacco.  Tlierc  are  also  extensive 
orchards,  which  produce  apples  and  peaches  of  good 
quality. 

The  northern  section  of  the  mountain-region,  or  that 
which  lies  within  the  basin  of  the  Potomac  in  Vir- 
ginia, is  divided  by  the  Kittatinny  Chain  into  two  natural 
divisions,  wliich  gradually  lower  as  they  proceed  from 
south  to  north.  That  division  of  it  which  is  enclosed  by 
the  Blue  Ridge  on  the  east  and  the  Kittatinny  Chain  on 
the  west,  may  be  called  the  basin  of  the  Shenandoah,  as 
nearly  the  vvHuIe  of  it  is  drained  by  that  river  and  iU  afflu- 
ent*. Harper's  Feriy,  which  occupies  the  lowest  point  of 
this  luLsin,  is  only  182  feet  above  bigliwater  mark,  and  the 
Shenando^i  Fall#,  about  five  miles  farther  up  the  river,  are 
225  feet.  This  shows  how'  much  the  surface  of  this  basin 
sinks  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac.  From  the  banks 
of  this  river  it  gradually  rises  to  the  head-rivere  of  the 
Shenandoah,  where  it  is  probably  12UU  feet  above  the  sea. 
as  the  town  of  Staunton  u 1152  feet  aliuve  it.  The  most 
southern  and  most  elevated  ]>ortion  of  this  baun  is  the 
must  level  tract  within  the  muunlain-raDgc.  and  may  b« 
called  the  plain  of  Staunton.  It  extends  aliout  30  miles 
in  length  at  the  base  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  between  38®  and 
38®3U'N.  lat.,  and  maybe  about  10  miles  or  more  across,  ‘flie 
surface  is  far  from  being  level,  as  it  present#  a succeauon 
of  rising  ground  and  uecliNitie*.  and  is  in  some  places 
hilly,  but  it  is  not,  like  all  other  sections  of  the  mountain- 
region,  traversed  by  continuous  and  steep  mountain-ridges. 
The  soil  is  in  most  parts  stuncy.  but,  conusting  almost  en- 
tirely of  limestone,  it  is  generally  fit  for  cultivatiun,  atul 
on  the  river  bottoms  it  exhibits  a considerable  degree  of 
fertility.  The  crops  of  wheat,  rye,  maize,  and  oats  arc 
tolerably  abundant.  But  as  the  colder  climate  of  this 
region  lavours  the  growth  of  grasses,  the  inhaliitants  have 
lately  ^nid  more  attention  to  the  dairies  and  rearing  of 
domcblic  animals,  so  that  live  stock,  with  bacon,  beef,  and 
butter,  are  sent  to  the  eastern  regions.  North  of  the  plain 
of  Staunton  the  true  character  of  the  Appalachcs  re-ap- 
pears.  Between  38®  30'  and  3U®  1(/  N.lat.  the  whole  space 
uetween  the  two  principal  ranges  U filled  up  by  several  ele- 
vated ridges,  with  their  intervening  valleys.  Tlicse  ridges 
rise  as  high  as  the  Blue  Ridge  and  run  parallel  to  it.  Tlie 
valleys  contain  the  best  description  of  liniestonc-land,  and 
are  from  two  to  three  miles  wide.  Ttiey  produce  the  samu 
articles  wliich  arc  grown  in  the  plain  of  Slauiiton,  and 
cultivation  extends  at  some  places  over  the  lower  declivi- 
ties of  the  Blue  Ridge,  but  the  ridges  west  of  it  are  unfit 
for  cultivation.  Tlie  low  tract#  along  the  rivers  are  very 
fertile,  but  mostly  used  as  gra&s-lanus,  for  here  too  the 
rearing  of  cattle  is  more  profitalde  than  the  euiuvalion  oi 
grain.  The  mountain#  are  rooMly  covervtl  with  oak.  pine, 
hickorv,  and  chestmit.  The  nioualain-ridges  which  tra- 
verse the  central  babin  of  the  Shenandoah  extend  north- 
ward to  the  bunks  of  the  Potomac,  where  they  spread  over 
the  nvstern  districts,  which  contain  only  narrow  valJoy# 
between  high  ridges,  so  that  this  tract  is  better  adapted  lor 
pasture  than  cultivation.  But  as  the  space  between  these 
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ridges  and  the  Blue  Ridge  widens  considerably  north  of 
Sir  UK,  a plaiti  occurs  here,  which  extends  to  the  hanks  of 
the  Potomac.  Us  surface  is  uneven  and  in  some  parts 
hilly,  but  the  slopes  of  the  hills  arc  not  too  steep  fur  culti- 
vation, and  the  soil  is  mther  fertile,  being  wliat  is  called 
limestonediind  of  the  best  description.  Wheat,  rye,  maize, 
ami  tobacco  are  extensively  grown.  The  cultivation  of 
grasses  is  also  carried  on  to  sannu  extent,  and  the  ort'hanU 
are  nuineroua.  This  tra:t  is  considered  the  most  fertile 
counir)'  in  Virginia,  and  is  very  |>opulou8;  the  county  of 
Jcfl'ersoii  contains  (H  persons  to'  a stpmre  mile. 

Tile  basin  of  the  Upper  Potomac,  or  the  country  between 
the  Kittatinuy  Chain  on  the  west  and  the  AHegluuiy 
Mountains  on  the  east,  may  be  considered  as  a terrace 
considerably  elevatwl  nbove  the  basin  of  the  Shenandoali. 
The  surface  of  the  Potomac  river  opposite  ('umt>erland  is 
537  feet  al>ovc  the  sea-level.  This  number  indicates  the 
elevation  of  the  lowest  part  of  the  basin.  ^Ve  have  no 
data  to  show  the  rise  of  the  country  as  it  proceerLs  south- 
wan:l.  but  we  think  that  Moorcheld,  which  is  built  at  Uic 
conhiieuce  of  the  two  great  forks  of  the  south  branch  of 
*he  Potomac,  can  hardly  be  U^s  than  UNX)  feet  above  the 
sca-level,  and  the  counirics  in  which  these  two  rivers 
originate  may  attain  an  elevation  of  ARX)  feet.  The  whole 
basin  is  traversed  longitudinally  by  several  ridges,  which 
occupy  its  surface  to  such  an  extent  ns  to  leave  only  nar- 
row valleys  between  them.  Tlie  soil  of  the  valleys  is 
either  poor  or  of  indifferent  quality,  much  inferior  to  lhat 
of  the  valleys  in  the  basin  of  the  Shenandoali,  except  a 
hnu  tract  of  Inittom  ground  on  the  south  branch  of  the 
Potomac,  which  is  said  to  have  yielded  for  thirty  successive 
years  good  crops  of  maize.  As  the  climate  is  cold  the 
crops  do  not  always  succeed,  ami  therefore  the  inhabitants 
have  turned  their  attention  more  to  the  reaiing  and  fatten- 
ing of  cattle  and  keeping  of  other  domestic  animals,  especi- 
nlly  sheep.  But  in  the  country  which  approaches  tlic  north 
liranch  of  the  Potomac  cultivation  is  more  attended  to. 
Maize  does  not  siicceeU  well.  The  other  grains  however, 
with  flax  and  hemp,  are  cultivated.  Fruit-trees  arc  scarce, 
witli  the  exception  of  apples  and  cherries.  The  vegetables 
extensively  grown  in  tins  basm  and  that  of  the  Shenan- 
doah river  arc  i>ea-s  French  and  horse  beans,  parsnijw, 
carrots,  onions,  sweet  and  common  potatoi^,  lettuce,  and 
cabbages.  A great  part  of  the  low  lands  and  the  slopes 
of  the  mountains  are  still  in  their  natural  state,  being 
covered  with  forests.  On  tlie  top  of  the  mountains  and 
more  elevated  |>or1ions  of  the  slopes  arc  cedars,  and  pitch, 
npmcc,  and  white  pines  ; in  some  places  these  trees  have 
attained  their  full  growth,  but  in  others  they  are  stunted. 
The  Icjis  elcvatcti  groumls  are  overgrown  with  oak,  beech, 
elm,  black  ^Yalnut,  and  hickory;  ami  on  the  low  grounds 
along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  which  are  subject  to  be  in- 
undated during  the  freshets,  the  woods  consist  mostly  of 
*ycnmorc-trec8,  plane-trees,  and  red  or  water  maple. 

That  portion  of  the  mountain-region  which  lies  west  of 
the  Alleghany  Mountains  contains  the  basin  of  the  Green- 
brier River,  an  affluent  of  the  Great  Kanawha,  and  the  upper 
basin  of  the  Monongaheia  River.  The  valley  of  the  Green- 
brier is  nearly  80  miles  long,  extending  between  3S“3.Vand 
37*  iV  N.  la't.  Its  lowest  point,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Greenbrier  River  willi  the  K anawha,  is  133;i  feet  above  the 
sea-level;  and  from  this  point  the  country  rises  continimlly 
to  the  soiwce  of  the  river,  w here  the  country  must  be  more 
tli.vn  2000  feet  above  the  sea.  Its  most  elevated  portion  is 
barren,  e\cn  along  Uie  banks  of  the  river,  and  afl'ords  only 
indifferent  pasture-ground  for  cattle  and  sheep  ; but  lower 
down  the  valley  increases  in  width  and  the  soil  is  more 
fruitful,  and  in  this  part  cultivation  is  carried  on  to  some 
exienl.  The  principal  articles  which  are  cultivated  are 
maize,  oal.s  and  buckwheat : cattle  are  rather  numerous. 
Tlie  upper  basin  of  the  Monongaheia,  lying  between  the 
Alleghany  Mountains  ntt  the  cost  and  the  l4iurei  Ktdge 
on  tnc  west,  is  evidently  much  elevated  above  the  stu- 
levcl ; but  we  have  no  data  to  delennine  this  point  more 
precisely.  The  eastern  portion  is  drained  by  five  or  nix 
small  rivers,  which  by  their  union  form  Cheat  River,  an 
upper  branch  oflhe  Monongaheia:  it  is  an  elevated  table- 
land, whose  surface  is  disttuguUhcd  by  extensive  prairies, 
as  cuniddcrable  portions  ol  it  are  quite  free  from  timber 
and  eoverwl  with  grass.  Numerous  herds  of  cattle  find 
pasture  on  these  natural  meadows.  The  wc;>tcrn  district, 
or  that  whici)  lies  euntiguuus  to  the  I,aurel  Ridge,  is  a 
valley,  cuJlcd  Tygart's  Valley.  It  is  about  30  miles  Jong 
P.  C.,  No.  lWi2. 


and  two  W'ide,  powesses  a fertile  soil,  and  is  well  settled. 
U produces  maize,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  st'veral  vegetables 
in  abundance:  clover  and  timothy  are  extensively  grown, 
anti  cattle  arc  numerous.  The  mountains  surrounding  the 
valley  are  well  stocked  with  fine  timber — oak,  poplar, 
cherry,  pine,  fir,  rwl  cedar,  &c. 

It  IS  obvious  that  the  climate  must  greatly  vary  in  the 
mountain-region,  which  in  some  parts  rises  to  2500  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  in  others  hardly  attains  an  elevation  of 
feet.  We  are  however  unable  to  form  a more  distinct 
idea  of  it  for  want  of  observations.  We  are  only  informed 
that  tlie  winters  are  more  severe  than  in  the  countries  cast 
of  the  Blue  Hidire.  and  (hat  they  generally  last  three  months 
without  interruption.  The  ve'getatimi  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  is  usually  two  weeks  earlier  than  on  the 
west  side  ; but  the  air  is  never  so  hot  on  the  west  side  as 
to  dry  up  the  grass  during  the  summer  months,  which  is 
the  case  in  the  countries  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  'flie 
mounlutn-region  is  however  more  subject  to  droughts  than 
the  Upper  Slope  of  the  iVtlantic,  though  less  so  thtfn  the 
Maritime  Region. 

4.  The  IJtUy  Heston  of  the  Ohio  and  Kanatrha  compre- 
hends the  north-svestem  porltou  of  the  state,  or  that  which 
is  cnclo^ed  by  the  north-west  limit  of  the  Mountain-Region, 
the  Sandy  River  and  the  Ohio,  and  the  boundary  of  Penn- 
sylvania. This  region  ia  considerably  elevated  above 
the  sea,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  level  of  the  Ohio, 
w hich  runs  along  the  lowest  iKirtion  of  it.  The  mouth  of 
the  Big  Beaver  River  in  Pennsylvania,  only  a few  milea 
from  the  boundary-line  of  Virginia.  U CU4  feet,  and  that  of 
the  Great  Kanawha  4Hl  feet,  above  the  sea.  We  have  no 
da(a  lodclermine  its  elevation  at  the  baae  of  the  Mountain- 
Region,  except  the  fact  lhat  the  Kanawha,  where  it  issues 
from  it.  is  about  KkX)  feet  above  the  sea ; but  the  level  of 
the  rivers,  if  they  were  known,  would  give  a very  vogue 
idea  of  the  general  level  of  the  countr}’,  as  lhat  is  several 
hmulred  feci  higher  than  the  river-beds. 

The  most  southern  portion  of  this  region  is  the  most 
elevated,  and  the  siufacc  is  mountainous.  It  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  divided  from  thu  hilly  section,  which  is  north 
of  it,  by  a line  commencing  on  the  banks  of  the  Big  Sandy 
River,  tvhcrc  that  stream  is  cut  by  38"  N.  lat.  and  running 
thence  to  a point  on  the  Great  Kanawha  River  a little 
above  the  salt-works,  whence  it  continues  in  the  .«ame  dircc 
tion  to  the  salt-works  on  the  Little  Kanawha,  where  it 
turns  eastward,  anil  Joins  the  I.aurel  Ridge  west  of  Beverly, 
in  Tygarfs  Valley,  'fhe  whole  country  south  of  this  line 
consmts  of  high  ma^s  of  rocks,  which  generally  rise  to 
the  elevation  of  niountain-ridges.  Tlicsc  ridges  arc  united 
to  the  western  edge  of  the  Mountain-Region  at  right 
angles,  ns  they  geiie:ally  extend  from  south-east  to  north- 
west. They  fill  up  nil  the  spaci  a between  the  rivers,  so 
that  there  are  no  bottoms  along  their  courses,  except  a few 
boiall  tracts  haidly  a quarter  of  a mile  wide,  'llie  rocks, 
which  are  generally  contiguous  to  the  banks,  rise  to  5tX) 
feet  and  more,  and  in  many  places  witha  nearly  perpendicular 
acclivity.  Where  the  acclivity  U not  too  sleep  tlie  moun 
tains  are  covered  with  soil,  and  along  the  watercourses 
overgrown  with  bushes;  but  in  many  parts  the  rocks  arc 
bare.  At  some  distance  from  the  watercourses  the  high 
grounds  present  a hilly  surface,  usually  covered  with  low 
bushes  or  stunted  trees.  There  are  only  a few  tracts  of 
moderate  extent,  on  which  maize,  oats,  and  potatoes  are 
grown  ; ami  the  pastures  which  the  higher  grounds  afford 
arc  too  poor  for  cattle.  The  iuliabitauts  obtain  their  live- 
lihood partly  bv  taking  lumber  to  the  lower  country. 

The  remainder  of  this  region  is  only  hilly,  with  fhe 
exception  of  the  north-eastern  countr)',  where  some  short 
ranges  of  mountains  occur.  The  hills  rise  from  IXX)  to  500 
feet  af>ove  the  river  bottoms,  generally  with  a gentle  accli- 
vily,  though  in  many  places  they  arc  steep.  Tlie  bottoms 
difi'er  greatly  in  width.  Along  the  smaller  rivere  they 
are  only  a quarter  of  a mile  wide ; whilst  along  the  Ka- 
nawha mul  the  Ohio  they  var)-  between  one  and  two  miles 
in  width.  In  moat  \>arts  they  have  a considerable  degree  of 
fertility,  but  the  higher  grounds  differ  greatly  in  this  point. 
Tlie  least  feilile  part  Ls  that  tract  which  lies  between  the 
Big  Sandy  River  and  the  Great  Kanawha,  where  the  hills 
which  fonn  the  higher  grornds  between  the  rivers  consist 
of  saiulbloue.  rise  with  n steep  acclivity,  and  have  flat  tops 
covered  with  low  bushes.  TTiey  are  not  cultivated,  and 
not  even  available  a«  pasture-ground  for  sheep,  hi  the 
depressions  between  the  hills  the  soil  is  also  poor,  lire 
VoL.  XXVI.— 3 B 
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IjoUom  of  the  Great  K&navrha  has  many  rery  fertile  tracts,  | 
aiiii  iu  iifeueral  it  yields  iruod  crops  of  maize,  wheat,  rye. 
oaU,  and  potatoes.  The  hills  which  enclose  the  bottoms  of 
this  river  and  those  of  its  affivu-nts  contain  lai^c  trees, 
especially  lime,  hiukor}’.&uear-maple,  laurel,  hemlock,  and 
sumach  : the  sumach  attains  here  the  height  of  a stately 
tree.  North  of  the  Great  Kanawha  the  country  grows 
better.  It  is  still  hilly,  hut  the  slopes  of  the  hills  are  not 
so  steep,  and  the  soil  Vests  on  limestone,  which  gives  it  a 

Sreater  degree  of  fertility  ; but  as  this  part  of  the  country 
as  only  been  settled  within  the  last  filly  years,  cultivation 
is  almost  entirely  limited  to  the  line  tracts  on  the  river> 
bottoms.  The  higher  grounds  are  overgrown  with  trees  or 
bushes.  The  be^jportion  of  this  region  is  the  basin  of  (he 
Monongaliela.  Though  the  river-bottoms  iwe  not  so  wide 
as  those  of  the  Ohio  or  Great  Kanawha,  they  are  very 
fertile,  arnl  produce  abundant  crops  of  wheat,  maize,  rye, 
oats,  potatoes,  and  vegetables.  In  some  platx's  the  higner 
grounds  rise  into  mountains.  Tbe  most  extensive  of  these 
mountains  is  that  called  ChcsUiut  liidge,  which  nins  nearly 
parallel  to  the  lAurcl  Chain  of  the  Moimtain-Hcgion, 
about  10  miles  from  it.  This  ridge  and  a fe%v  other  nmun* 
tains  are  steep,  and  unfit  for  cultivation  ; but  in  general 
the  lulls  on  the  higher  ground,  though  broken,  have  a 
good  soil,  which  produces  maize,  r)'e,  and  oats.  The 
higher  grounds  between  the  l.amel  Chain  and  Chestnut 
Uidge  are  destitute  of  trees,  but  in  summer  tliey  are 
covered  with  grass.  Tliey  are  better  suited  for  gnu>s  than 
grain,  though  smali  quantities  of  wheat  and  maize  arc 

frowin.  and  the  crops  of  oats,  i^e,  and  buckwheat  are  good. 

he  most  northern  part  of  Virginia,  or  tliat  narrow  tract 
which  hos  between  the  western  boundaiy>htiG  of  Pennsyl- 
vania ami  the  Ohio,  resembles  the  countries  on  the  banks 
of  tlie  .Monungahela,  being  much  broken,  but  equally 
fertile. 

W'e  have  no  information  respecting  the  climate  of  this 
regiem.  But  as  that  portion  of  it  which  extends  along  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio  cannot  materially  differ  in  climate  from 
that  part  of  the  state  of  Ohio  which  is  similarly  siUiated, 
we  add  here  the  result  of  the  meteorological  olWrvations 
made  at  Marietta,  in  Ohio,  in  18d0.  Marietta  is  aliout  050 
feet  above  Uie  sea-Ievcl. 

M^tcrtrological  Ob$('ri'aiuim  made  in  Marietta  in  IWO. 
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In  comparing  the  mean  tcm]>crature  with  that  of  Ixmdon 
fVol.  xiv.,  p.  llOl,  it  appears  that  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio,  N.  lat.,  the  two  first  and  (he  two  last 

months  of  the  year  are  colder  than  at  London  ; but  that 
the  other  months  are  warmer,  and  three  months  (June, 
July,  and  August)  are  nearly  ten  degrees  warmer.  Tlie 
mean  tcmperatuiv  of  the  whole  year  however  is  only  a 
little  more  than  two  degrees  above  that  of  Ix>ndoii.  'Jne 
annual  quantity  of  rain  is  much  greater,  namely,  its  inrlies, 
Lhat  of  £<on;l<m  amounting  only  to  24*10.  'i’iie  monthly 


range  of  the  thermometer  is  very  great,  especially  about 
the  equinoxes,  where  it  amounts  to  more  than  GO  dc* 
grecs. 

Hwera. — Virginia  has  numerous  navigable  rivers.  Tliey 
all  originate  within  the  Mountain-Uegion  or  on  the  ranges 
which  Ibmi  the  edges  of  that  region.  The  greater  number 
run  east  and  south-ea.d,  and  flow  into  the  Atlantic.  Tlie 
others  flow  north  or  north-west  into  the  Ohio. 

The  Potomac,  from  its  source  to  its  numth,  forms  the 
Iwundary  between  Maryland  and  Virginia.  T)>e  upper 
branches  of  this  river  drain  the  northern  portion  of  the 
Mountain-Region.  Its  north  branch,  XNhit  n is  generally 
called  simply  the  Potomac,  rises  in  that  ]uut  of  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains  which  is  locally  named  the  Backbone 
Mountain,  and  it  runs  with  many  bends  in  a north-east  and 
east  direction  to  its  union  with  the  South  Branch.  At  their 
confluence  the  last-mentioned  river  has  the  greater  volume 
of  water.  It  rises  with  two  branches  calleil  the  North 
Fork  of  South  Branch  and  the  South  Fork  of  South  Branch, 
near  38*  ,30'  N.  lat.,  and  runs  nearly  100  miles  before  it 
unites  with  the  north  branch.  Tlie  united  river  parses 
tlirmigh  seveml  ridgi.^  of  the  Mountain-Region  with  nu- 
merous bends,  ami  shortly  before  it  issues  fiom  tlic  moun- 
tains it  is  joined  from  the  south  by  the  Shemindoah.  This 
large  river  rises  near  N.  lat..  and  drains  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Mountain-Region  north  of  that  parallel  and 
betwx‘cn  the  Kittatinny  (’hain  and  the  Uliie  Ridge.  It 
flows  l.'k)  miles  before  it  joins  the  Poiomae.  Immeihatcly 
after  the  jirootion  of  the  two  rivers,  the  Potomac  traverst*$ 
the  Blue  Ridge  by  a nanow  gap  Ixnmded  by  rocks,  and 
enters  the  Atlantic  Slojw.througn  which  it  flo^vHin  a south- 
east direction  until  it  meets  the  tide-water  at  Georgetown. 
Below  tide-water  the  Potomac  lost?*  the  features  of  a river 
in  that  of  a bay,  which  gradually  widens  as  it  approaches 
the  Chi'sapeake  Bay,  ami  where  it  iniitgles  its  waters 
with  the  Chesapeake  it  is  seven  miles  a l^alf  wide. 
Tlie  Potomac  may  be  navigated  by  the  largest  vessels  as 
far  as  Alexandria,  about  8t>  miles  from  its  moutli,  and  by 
vessels  drawing  not  more  tlian  'JO  feet  water  to  the  Falls, 
which  are  13  miles  above  Alexandria.  These  falls  arc  l.j 
miles  in  length,  and  have  a considerable  descent;  above 
the  falls  the  navigation  for  iwats  is  much  interrupted,  hut 
yet  the  river  is  navigated  as  far  as  (Aimberland.  above  the 
junction  of  the  North  ami  South  Branch.  It  dues  not 
an|H*ar  that  the  South  Branch  is  navigated,  but  the 
Shenandoah  is  navigated  for  six  months  of  the  year  by 
small  craft  as  fai  as  Port  Republic,  a distance  of  about 
100  nilies. 

The  Itappahannoc  rises  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  with  two  branches  called  the  Hedgcman  and 
Rapid  Ann.  which  unite  after  a course  of  about  50  miles. 
Alter  the  union  of  these  streams  the  nver  becomes  navi- 
gable, hut  10  miles  farther  down  it  has  some  falls,  and  n 
short  distance  below  them  it  meets  the  tide-water  at  Fre- 
dericksburg. In  approaching  the  sea  it  widens  to  a narrow 
bay.  which  at  its  lower  extremity  is  about  two  miles 
across.  It  may  be  navigated  by  vessels  of  con.'tidcrahle 
burden,  as  it  lia.s  two  fathoms  water  up  to  Fredericksburg. 
Its  course  is  about  1G0  miles. 

York  River  originates  in  the  South-east  Mountains,  with 
two  branches  the  l*«munkey  and  Matlapony.  Tlu?  Pn- 
muukey  nius  about  120  miles  befori'  it  ine<‘ts  the  Mat- 
tapony,  which  runs  about  100  miles  above  the  pluco  of 
confluence.  By  their  union  the  York  River  is  forme  d, 
which  is  an  «>stiiaiy  from  one  to  three  miles  across.  After 
a course  of  30  miles  il  falls  into  duiwipcnke  Bay.  This 
river  is  veiy  important  for  navigation.  Il  admits  the 
largest  ships  to  Yorklow  n,  12  miles  from  the  sea,  where  it 
forms  an  excellent  harbour.  Up  to  the  union  of  its  two 
branchea  it  has  a depth  of  thrc'e  fathoms,  and  admits  coast- 
ing vemels.  Thougn  the  Pamunkey  lias  some  small  falls 
above  Hanover,  it  may  be  navigated  by  boats  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  North  Ann  River,  70  miles  from  its  mouth  ; 
and  the  Mnrtapony  is  also  navigable  for  boats  nearly  to  the 
same  extent. 

The  .Tames  River  rises  in  that  part  of  the  Mountain  Re- 
gion which  lies  l>ctwcenthe  Alleghany  Mountains  and  the 
Kittatinny  Chain,  with  two  branches,  which  commence 
near  38-'  3lK  N.  lat.,  and  nin  for  nearly  30  miles  RouthvvunI 
* ami  parallel  to  one  another.  They  are  calkd  Jai  ksonT 
River  and  Cow-P.i!,ture  River.  Jackson’s  River,  having 
traversed  a narrow  gap  between  two  ridges,  liims  eastwaiU 
and  is  joined  by  the  cW-Pa«ture  River  about  10  miles  f&c. 
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ther  down.  Tlie  James  River  thus  formed  runs  with  creat 
rapiditysniithwanl  Ix-tween  iiifcli  mountains, and  turns  a^uin 
to  tlie  east  nlwvu  Pattonshursr,  at  wtiich  place  it  is  HUt» 
feet  above  the  sea>lcvel,  and  betnns  to  be  navij^aled.  It 
passes  throusrh  the  Blue  Uidtfc  at  the  Balcony  Falla,  which 
impede  the  navigation.  I>ut  arc  now  avoided  by  a canal 
about  six  miles  Jonc  which  runs  pamllcl  to  the  river.  At 
I.yiichburir  the  level  of  the  river  is  r>00  feet  above  the  sea. 
Below  Ljnchburfl:  it  tumn  to  the  north-east  and  ninn  with 
ereat  ratiidity,  but  is  navigable.  Above  Scot.sville  it 

IntsM's  (he  Stmlh-enst  Mountains,  and  nt  that  place  its 
eve  I is  only  feet  above  highwater  mark,  and  at  CO' 
lumbio,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rivniina,  only  17h  feet. 
Lower  down  the  current  of  the  river  is  gentle  until  it  ap- 
proaches tl>c  falls  above  Uichnioml.  where  it  descends  tiU 
feet  within  six  miles,  and  immediately  IktIow  the  falls  it 
nieet.s  the  tide-water.  A canal  connects  the  tide-water 
l>elow  and  the  navigable  water  aliove  the  falls.  Below 
the  falls  the  river  gradiuilly  widens  ami  assumes  the  fea- 
ture* of  a bay,  ami  after  a courste  of  UO  miles  farther  it 
iiiergCHin  (Jiesapeake  Bay.  The  wide  expanse  of  its  mo^iith 
ati'ords  a harbour  for  vessels  of  any  suie,  but  it  ia  not  safe 
in  winter;  this  wide  expaa-o  is  called  Hampton  Roads. 
Ijirge  vessels  may  sail  up  to  Jatiiei*  Town,  more  than  20 
miliw  alwve  Hampton  Uoorls  ; tint  farther  up  there  are  only 
15  feet  of  water.  Vessels  of  2.50  tons  sail  up  to  Warwick, 
and  of  12.5  tons  to  Rockets,  a mile  below  Hidimoud.  From 
till*  Rockets  to  Richmond  there  arc  only  seven  feet  water.  | 
The  whole  length  of  this  river,  the  Jackson  River  included, 
is  miles  ; but  along  the  bemU  it  is  probably  .500  miles. 
The  largest  of  the  afiluents  of  the  James  River  is  the  Ap- 
pomattox, which  rises  at  the  base  of  the  SoulhH'a-vt  Moun- 
tnins.  and  runs  about  1.50  miles.  About  20  miles  from  its 
confluence  with  the  James  it  has  some  falls,  up  to  ^Yhich 
the  tide-water  comes.  Near  these  falls  is  Petersburg,  to 
which  town  drawing  seven  feet  water  may  «<ai] ; and 

the  navigation  is  continued  aimvc  the  falls  by  the  Upper 
Ap|Kmmllux  (.'anal.  Two  others  of  the  affluents  of  Jame.s  > 
River  are  imvigAble.  The  Hivumia.  wliich  joins  it  from  the  | 
north,  was  always  navigable  for  22  miles  from  its  ruouth,  j 
or  th>‘  place  where  it  pn-S4*s  through  the  South-east 
Mountains;  but  the  navigation  ha*  lately  been  extended 
to  I*int'us,  within  one  mile  and  a (luarler  oi*  C'har]ott(4ville. 
The  other  navigable  ailluent  is  Willis  River,  which  joins 
the  .Tames  River  frum  the  south  a few  mile*  below  the  etn- 
bouchnre  of  tho  liivanna.  The  Willis  is  a small  river,  and 
resembles  rather  a canal  than  a river ; still  it  is  said  to  be 
uavtgable  for  25  miles  fn>m  its  mouth. 

Nansemond  River,  which  flows  only  15  miles  and  falls 
into  Hampton  Hoad*,  is  navigable  for  vessel*  of  a hundred 
tons  .Is  far  as  .Suffolk.  10  miles  Irum  it*  mouth. 

The  Nottoway  and  Meherrin  rivers  drain  a large  part  of 
the  country  south  of  the  James  River,  each  of  them  run- 
ning atvout  lot)  mile.*,  and  uniting,  after  having  entered 
.North  Carolina,  to  form  the  Chowan  River.  VesseU  of 
considerable  burden  may  navigate  the  (.’howan,  ami  sail 
up  the  Meherrin  to  Murfriesboro,  in  Noith  t'arolina.  The 
1 wo  branches  of  the  Chowan  arc  nav  igable  for  boats  in  the  ' 
greater  port  of  their  course,  but  not  in  aummer. 

llie  upper  course  of  the  Roanoke  lies  within  Virginia. 
This  river  rise*  in  tlie  Mountain-Region,  about  20iXI  feet 
above  the  sea-level  ; but  at  Salem,  uimut  15  miles  from  its 
eonree.  it  is  only  lUOti  feet  alx>ve  it,  which  shovrs  tliat  the 
first  part  of  its  course  must  be  very  rapid.  After  having 
paMcd  throngli  lira  Blue  Ridge  ami  the  Soiith-t'.ast  Moun- 
tain*. it  becoines  navigable  below  Monroe,  and  nins  east- 
south-ea.*t  with  miiiierou*  bemU  until  it  enters  North  Ca- 
rolina, where  the  navigation  is  entirely  interrupted  by  a 
high  cataract  at  Wcldeii.  Its  largest  affluent,  the  Ibin, 
rises  on  the  eiislern  declivity  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  ami 
dniin*  the  nnwt  southern  portion  of  the  Atlantic  Slope.  It  | 
is  navigable  for  boats  as  far  as  Danville,  near  which  town 
some  falls  occur. 

Tlie  Ohio  divides  Virginia  from  the  state  of  Ohio,  having 
between  (heie  two  states  a course  of  355  miles.  U is  na- 
vigable all  this  distance  for  vewwls  of  thirty  or  forty  tons 
burden,  though  there  is  a rapid  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Great  Kanawha  River,  called  Lctart's  liapids,  over  which 
the  river  rims  for  atH>ot  half  a mile  with  great  velocity  ; 
but  it  is  only  dangerous  for  persons  who  are  not  acrpiaint'ed 
with  the  naviga*um  of  the  nver.  The  vessels  wliich  gene- 
rally navigate  tlic  river  cannot  go  up  to  PiUsburgin  Penn- 
sylvania in  summer,  when  the  water  is  low,  but  only  to 


Wheeling  in  Virsnnia ; and  this  circumstance  has  lately 
much  increased  the  population  of  Wheeling. 

The  Monongaheln,  one  of  the  principal  braJiehes  of  the 
Ohio,  is  formed  by  three  riven*,  Olieai  River.  Tygarl  « ^ al- 
ley River,  and  West  Fork.  The  two  first-mentioned  rivers 
! originate  within  the  Mountain  Kegiun  in  the  (ireenhrii'r 
I llidge  and  the  AUcglraiiy  Mountains;  and  the  West  Fork 
in  the  hilly  region  west  of  the  I-aurel  Mountains.  Tlie 
\Vcst  Fork  and  the  Tygarfs  Valley  River  unite  in  Virginia, 
but  the  Cheat  River  joins  them  m Pennsylvania.  Cheat 
River,  a considerable  stream,  which  firings  down  a great 
volume  of  water,  is  verv'  rapid  and  has  several  fal)*;  it  is 
only  navigable  us  high  as  Jai^kson's  Iron-works,  a distance 
of  eight  or  ten  miles  from  the  point  where  it  joins  the 
Monongahela.  The  Monongahcla,  or  the  river  forracil  by 
the  union  ofTvgarfs  Valliy  River  and  West  Fork,  nft'orik 
an  easy  navigation  as  far  as  Morgantown,  about  U)  miles 
from  lira  boumlaiy  of  Pennsylvania,  for  stenm-boats  and  flat 
boats  ; but  above  Morgantown  the  navigation  can  only  be 
effected  in  times  of  freshets.  The  West  Fork  is  also  navi- 
gable for  flat  boats  in  times  of  freshets  as  for  as  Clarks- 
burg; and  the  Tygarfa  Valley  River,  for  about  10  miles 
from  its  confluence  with  the  West  Fork.  By  mean*  of 
tiu'se  rivers  the  pnxluce  of  the  countiy  which’ is  drained 
by  them  finds  its  way  to  Pittsburg  in  Pennsylvariia,  and 
eventually  to  the  countries  on  the  Mis^^ssippi. 

The  little  Kanawha,  which  joins  the  Ohio  at  Parkers- 
burg, mna  more  than  1(K)  mili-s,  and  docs  nut  appear  to  be 
navigable  for  any  great  distance  ; but  its  principal  aMuent, 
Hughe*  River,  which  join*  it  about  15  mnes  above  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Ohio,  is  large  enough  to  float  vessels  of 
con-siderable  burden.  Great  quantities  of  lumber  are  carried 
down  this  river. 

'file  Great  Kanawha  h.as  its  most  remote  sources  south 
of  the  boundary'-line  of  Vii^inia.  in  the  valley  enclosed  hy 
the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Iron  Mountains ; it  traverses  the 
Mountain-Region  by  n course  of  121)  miles,  mnnitig  first 
north-east  and  aftersvards  north-west.  In  these  parts  it  is 
called  the  New  River,  and  its  course  is  very  rapid.  Where 
it  is  joined  by  tho  great  lirancli,  the  Greenbrier  River,  it  is 
still  1333  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Soon  aftenvards  it 
! leaves  the  Mountain-Region,  but  it*  rapidity  increase*.  A* 

I far  down  ns  tho  mouth  of  Gauh-y  River  the  stream  flows 
I between  high  rocks  with  such  force  as  to  render  it.*  crojwing 
[ very  hazardous.  From  the  place  where  the  river  is  joirieil 
by  Gauley  River  it  bears  the  name  of  Kanawha.  Two 
miles  below  that  place  are  the  Great  Falls,  a fine  cataract 
of  22  feet  over  a natural  dam  of  rock*  which  spreads  irre- 
! gularly  across  its  bed.  Below  this  place  it  become*  navi- 
gable, and  at  (Miarleston,  or  Kanawha,  as  the  place  is  also 
called,  it  is  'MUi  yards  wide,  20  feet  deep  at  low-water,  and 
navigable  for  large  steam-boats.  No  obstruction  to  navi- 
gation occurs  to  its  confluence  with  the  Ohio,  a distance  of 
70  miles.  Gauley  Itiver  is  only  navigable  for  eight  miles 
from  its  mouth  ; but  Elk  River,  which  joins  the  Kanaw  lia 
at  Charleston,  is  navigable  to  Union  Mills,  10  milts  above 
Suttonville  in  Nicholas  county,  a distance  of  more  than  40 
miles  from  its  mouth.  The  (Joal  River,  which  join*  the  Ka- 
nawha 12  miles  below  Charleston,  is  navigable  in  the  times 
of  freshets  to  a groat  distance,  bnt  in  onlinary  seasons  only 
to  the  I^wcr  Falls,  which  are  five  miles  from  its  mouth. 

The  Giiyandutte,  which  runs  at>out  100  miles,  am!  tho 
Big  Sandy  River,  which  flows  about  120  miles,  ami  for  70 
miles  forms  the  l>oundary-llnc  between  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky, are  probably  navigable  for  a great  distance  from 
their  raouthj;  but  wo  find  nothing  mentioned  re*|racting 
tlii*  matter. 

Tho  most  southern  portion  of  the  Mountain-Region  is 
drained  by  several  rivero,  which  by  their  junction,  which 
takes  place  in  the  state  of  Tene«e>ee,  form  the  Toncssee 
River.  These  river*  are  called,  from  east  to  west,  Holstoir, 
Clinch,  and  Powell's.  They  are  the  onlv  rivers  that  drain 
the  Mounlain-Hegion  whicli  are  navigab’le  in  their  iiatvtral 
state.  That  is  at  least  the  case  with  the  three  brancho*  of 
Hulston  River  and  with  Clinch  River. 

PrttdiiKiiont. — The  agricultural  productions  ami  most 
common  forest-trees  have  been  alrea«ly  noticed.  Though 
the  forest*  still  occupy  the  largiiit  part  of  Virginia,  wry 
little  timber  is  exportKi.  The  timber  is  of  exceilent  qua- 
lity in  the  Mountain-Region,  but  it  cannot  Ira  brought  to 
any  place  where  it  can  be  shipjrad  without  raising  the 
price  lioyond  U»e  market-juice  of  timlM*r.  The  tlilly 
kegionof  the  Ohio  lia*  excellent  timber-trees  ; an  ! juanks, 
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boanU,  slaves,  See.  are  oxpjjrlwi  fwin  tliat  region  b^'  way  ! 
ot‘ the  Ohio  and  the  navigable  rivers  which  drain  it.  In 
this  region  ginseng  is  gathered.  llicre  are  several  ! 
kinds  ol'  shnibs  yielding  berries,  as  gooseberries,  and  wild 
vines.  ' 

Wild  animals  are  now  rare  on  the  east  side  of  the  mmm- 
tains,  but  they  are  alill  common  in  tlie  western  districts. 
The  most  common  are  bears,  wolves,  deer,  the  racoon, 
a<|uirrel.  and  opossum.  The  largest  of  the  wild  birds  is  the 
Wild  turkey,  whicli  is  still  in  the  western  districts  and  in 
the  Blue  Ridge,  lliero  are  also  several  kinds  of  water-fowl, 
among  which  are  the  canvas-back  duck  of  the  Potomac, 
and  the  sora,  or  American  ortolan.  Other  remarkable  birds 
are  the  turkey-buizard,  the  mocking-bird,  the  red-bird,  and 
the  humming-bird.  Partridges  and  quails,  as  they  are 
called,  are  common.  All  the  rivers  abound  in  fish  in  the 
lower  part  of  their  course,  and  most  of  those  that  frequent 
the  rivers  of  the  .'Vtlantic  Slope  art^  of  the  same  kind  which 
are  found  in  Europe : but  in  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the 
Ohio  are  several  kinds  of  fish  wliich  are  not  found  in  Eu- 
rope. as  the  black  percli,  the  grcnncl,  the  blue  cat,  the  buf- 
falo, and  the  saJmon-pike.  There  is  al.so  the  sotl-slicll 
turtle,  which  »urpa>ises  in  flavour  the  fine  green-fat  turtle. 
Oysters,  lobsters,  and  other  shell-fisji  arc  abundant  on  the 
coa-»l.  Bees  are  reared  to  a considerable  extent. 

Virgiiii.a  is  very  rich  in  minerals.  In  the  Upper  .'M- 
Jantic  Slope,  gold,  iron,  black-lead,  copper,  and  limestone 
are  found.  Gold  is  found  in  a tract  which  commences 
near  the  Rappaliannoc,  south  of  Eretiericksburg.  and  ex- 
tends parallel  to  the  Blue  Ridge,  crossing  the  James 
River  at  its  junction  with  the  Hivannn,  and  paiv'dng  thence 
into  North  (Carolina  and  Georgia.  The  quantity  of  gold 
collected  in  Virginia,  and  deposited  at  the  Mint  of  the 
United  States  and  its  branches,  between  IH'JJ  and  1840. 
amounted  in  value  to  578, utlu  dollars,  ('oal  is  found  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Richmond,  especially  between  the 
James  and  Appomattox  Rivers,  and  is  worked  at  several 

filace-s.  Iron-ore  is  abundiuit  along  the  base  of  the  Blue 
(idge.  In  the  Mountain-Region  iron-oa*  of  very  good 
quality  occurs,  but  it  is  not  worked  to  any  con&idemhie  ex- 
tent. lA*ad-miiics  are  worked  in  the  Iron  Mountains,  near 
Austiiiville,  not  far  from  the  souiheni  boundary  of  the 
state.  This  region  abounds  also  in  limestone,  sandstone, 
slate,  gypsum,  and  other  um-I'uI  minemis.  Hie  country 
west  of  tile  Alleghany  Mountains  is  riclicr  in  nnnerals  than 
the  other  parts  of  the  slate.  Bitumioous  coal  and  iron-ore 
are  abundant,  and  several  coal-mines  are  worked  to  a con- 
siderable extent.  Beds  of  limestone  are  extensively  dis- 
tributed, and  the  cavenu.  w hich  are  of  frequent  cKJCurrtuice 
in  the  limestone  rocks,  fumii.h  large  quanlilies  of  iiitn*. 
The  region  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  contains  several  hot- 
springs  and  other  medicinal  springs,  which  are  resorted  to 
by  invalids,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  lower  countries  on 
the  Atlantic,  during  the  summer  licats.  Salt-springs  arc 
frequent,  and  almost  every  year  new  ones  are  discovered. 
Salt  is  marie  at  several  places.  Hie  salt-works  on  the 
banks  of  the  Great  Kanawha  yield  every  year  l,aiK).00() 
bushels,  and  furnish  with  this  article  most  oV  the  countries 
west  of  the  Apjmlacliiiin  Mountains. 

Western  Virginia  is  a very  picturesque  country,  though 
the  great  quantity  of  fort^  (*tlcn  intercepts  the  view. 
The  various  cav»%  especially  Weirs  Cave,  near  Port  Ke- 

Siiblic  on  the  .ShvnanJoali,  are  much  visitixi.  The  Natural 
ridze  in  IWkbridge  county,  near  Fincastle,  U a bridge  of 
solid  limestoue  rock,  which  arches  over  a deep  ravine,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  a small  stream  flows  ; f^rom  the  sur- 
fm-e  of  the  water  to  the  roadway  over  the  bridge,  the 
height  U above  200  feet.  The  pa.ssage  of  the  Potomac 
through  the  Blue  Ridge  at  Harpers  Kerry  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  phenomena  of  a mountain-range,  which  has 
apparently  been  intemiptt*d  by  some  violent  convulsion. 

^Jefferson’s  Notea  on  the  ^nte  of  I’irginia;  Imlay’s 
Tf^fographicat  Detcriition  of  the  n'esteru  Territory' of 
North  America  ; Parkinson’s  Tour  in  America ; Cornelius, 
Tour  in  rirgiuia,  Tenrtsee,  See.;  Birkbeck's  Notes  on 
Mijnerica;  Wood's  Tiro  }'ears'  Residence  in  the  liiinois 
Country ; James’s  Account  of  Long's  Lirjiedition  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains ; Martin’s  (iazrtteer  rf  jrYrg/m’<i  and 
the  fJutrict  of  OUumbiti ; Darby  s View  of  the  l'nite<i 
States  : and  the  Bo>»ton  American  Almanac  for  1H42.) 

legislature  and  (juvernmeni. — Tlic  constitution  of  Vir- 
ginia, onginally  formed  and  adopted  in  1770,  wa.‘i  amended 
in  18J0.  I he  legislature  consisU  of  a Senate  and  a Hou«e 


of  Delegalcs,  which  arc  tiujether  called  the  Coneial 
Assembly  of  Virginia.  The  number  of  senatoni  is  32.  wim 
are  clcctcl  for  four  years,  one-fourth  being  renewed  cveiy 
year : they  must  be  freeholders,  and  not  less  than  30 
j'cars  of  age.  The  House  of  Delegates  consists  of  134 
members,  who  are  chosen  annually  by  the  people:  they 
must  be  at  least  years  of  age.  All  elections  are  by 
open  voting,  and  not  by  ballot.  Persons  holding  lucrative 
state  offici>H  and  niinUters  of  the  gospel  are  ineligible  lK>th 
: for  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Delegales.  All  laws  must 
originate  in  the  Houac  of  Delegates. 

The  governor  is  elected  by  the  Genera!  Assembly  for 
three  yean..  His  salary  is  3333^  dollars.  He  i.s  a.ssisled  by 
throe  counsellors,  of  whom  the  lieutenant-governor  is  one. 
Tlie  counsellors  have  a salary  of  1000  dollars  each. 

Virginia  retunu^d  to  the  last  Cong^ss  (the  27»h,  which 
expired  March  3.  1843)21  representatives.  To  the  present 
Congress  (the  2Kth),  according  to  an  Act  of  Congress  passed 
in  1W2,  it  returns  15  n’prescntatives.  Vireinia,  like  all  the 
other  states,  returns  tw  o senators  to  (he  Congress. 

Courts  of  />ar,  df-c.-— The  chief  courts  of  Virginia  arc— 
a Court  of  Appeals,  a General  Court,  Circuit  Courts,  and 
County  Courts. 

The  (’ourt  of  Appeals  consUts  of  a president,  with  a 
salaiy  of  2750  dollars,  and  4 judges,  with  a salaty  of  ‘2500 
dollais  each.  Tliis  court  holds  two  sessions  amiually,  one 
at  T.ewiBhurg  and  one  at  Hichmond. 

The  General  Court  is  held  at  Hichmond.  It  has  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction  in  the  last  resort  in  criminal  cases,  ami 
ako  original  jurisdiction  of  probates  and  administrations. 
It  U the  duty  of  15  of  the  judges  who  hold  the  Circuit 
Courts  to  attend  the  General  Court,  H being  required  to 
1 form  a quorum. 

I For  the  Circuit  Courts  the  state  is  divideil  into  10  j«- 
I dicial  ili^tricts,  and  each  district  into  two  circuits,  except 
1 the  4th.  which  comprises  three.  Hiere  are  21  judges,  one 
’ for  each  circuit,  each  of  \>hom  has  a salaiy  of  l.'rOt)  dollars, 
j and  four  dollars  for  eveiy  20  miles  of  neces«iiy  travelling, 
j The  chancer^’ and  common  law  jurisdictions  are  blended 
in  the  same  judge  in  all  the  circuits  except  the  3rd  of  the 
4th  district,  where  there  is  a judge  on  the  law  side  with  a 
! salary  of  IHOU  dollars,  and  one  on  the  chance^  side  with 
a salary  of  2TKI0  dollars  ; but  on  the  death  of  cither  of  the 
present  two  judges,  his  duties  are  tu  devolve  on  the  other 
witliout  any  increase  of  salaiy. 

A Circuit  Superior  Court  "of  I,aw  and  Chancer)'  is  held 
twice  every  year  in  each  county  and  corporation. 

A County  Court  is  held  by  four  or  more  justices  of  the 
jieacc  every  month  in  each  county.  T!i«*se  justice's  arc 
country  gentlemen  ami  plain  I'arm’cra,  whose  services  are 
gratuitous.  Their  jurisdiction  is  ver)-  wide.  At  the 
monthly  and  quarterly  scions  of  four  or  more  jnstico.'i 
deeds  and  wills  may  be  proved,  and  both  chancen'  and 
common  law  ca'<cs  determined,  with  right  of  appeal  to  a 
superior  court.  They  try  exclusively  slaves  for  ali  offences. 
Free  negroes  and  Indians  are  on  the  same  footing  as  slaves. 
Tliey  have  also  extensive  authority  in  matters  of  county 
jKilicc.  One  justice  can  hold  a court,  with  jurimlicliou  in 
all  causes  in  which  the  value  docs  not  exceed  twenty 
dollars. 

Rccenue,  Deht^  «$•<*. — Tlie  revenue  obtained  by  taxm  in 
the  vear  ending  Sept.  30,  1841,  was  Clo.btW  doliars.  The 
totat  amount  of  the  resources  of  the  stale  was  estimated 
at  12.703,007  dollars,  held  by  the  commonwealth  proper, 
tlic  Board  of  Public  Works,  the  N.W.  Turnpike-Road 
Company,  the  JAtcrary  Fund,  and  the  Sinking  Fund.  The 
total  expenditure  of  the  state  in  1841  was  0‘.»l,8l3  dollars. 
The  aggregate  debt  is  li.904.307  dollars,  the  annua!  interest 
paid  on  which  is  -tOO.OGO  dollars,  I,3ti5,:i00  being  at  5 per 
cent,  and  5,284.707  at  6 per  cent. 

In  1830  there  were  in  Virginia  25  hanks,  of  which  2i) 
suspended  specie  |>aymenls  entirely,  and  one  in  part,  in 
October  and  November,  1839,  there  being  only  four  which 
did  not  suspend. 

The  aggregate  militia  force  of  Virginia  is  107.547  men. 

KdacaUun^  In  1809  the  General  Assembly  passed 
an  act  bv  whicli  all  fines,  escheats,  and  forfeitures  oi  every 
descriptfon  were  appropriated  to  a permanent  fund  for  the 
encouragement  of  learning  g»*ncraliy,  leaving  the  applica- 
tion of  it  to  legislatures.  In  IHlO  the  sum  due  to 

V'irgi:u.a  from  the  general  government  for  mililary  expen- 
diture during  the  recent  war  with  Great  Britain  was  trans- 
ferred to  tins  fund,  wliich,  thus  augmented,  was  found,  in 
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1H17,  to  amount  to  more  than  900  OOD  doUars.  yiddinff  an 
annual  income  of  upwanls  of  o0,000  tloUanh  exclusive  oi 
oci:asional  accw»»tons  from  fitips  and  forfciturcsi.  A per- 
manent appropriation  of  40,lXX)  dollars  a year  was  made 
fur  the  cuucation  of  the  poor,  and  15, (X»  dollars  a year 
for  the  erection  and  »up|)orl  of  a university.  The  perma- 
nent capital  of  the  Literary  Fund  now  amovmU  to  1,437.065 
dollars.  The  revenue  of  1H41  was  84,313  dollars,  which 
left  a surplus  of  22,040  dollars  to  be  applierl,  with  the  on- 
Rinai  appropriation  of  4.5.000  dollan.  to  1842.  In  1822 
the  number  of  poor  children  instructed  was  3298 ; in 
1K26  the  number  was  9865;  in  1830  the  numlrer  was 
14,169.  In  1841  the  number  was  27..329,  the  total  number 
of  poor  children  beln^  48,193,  Tlie  total  expenditure  for 
tuition  and  other  expenses  was  72,225  dollars.  The  num- 
ber of  schools  was  3253. 

'flic  University  of  Virginia  was  founded  in  1819,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Charlottesville.  Tlu:  venerable  presi- 
dent Jetferson,  then  nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  planned  the 
buildings  and  superintended  their  erection.  In  1824  they 
were  so  far  advanced  that  an  agent  was  s<>nt  to  England  to 
cjigage  professors,  preparatory  to  opening  the  university. 
Five  lirofe^rs  were  bivught  from  Kngiand,  to  whom  wen^ 
advietl  two  American  profesors,  amt  the  university  was 
opened  in  April,  1825.  In  1842  the  University  of  Virginia 
had  9 professt>rs,  200  aluinni,  and  170  students.  The 
annual  expense  of  instruction  is  75  dollars,  room-rent  and 
other  college  expenses  23  dollars,  the  total  college  charges 
amounting  to  98  dollars ; board  for  44  weeks  (washing  in- 
cluded:, 110  dollars;  wood  and  lights,  20  dollars;  total 
expense  to  each  student,  228  dollars.  The  library  contains 
16.000  volumes,  among  which  are  many  valuable  works. 

In  184’^  Wiliam  and  Mary  College,  at  Williamsburg, 
foundeil  in  1093,  had  4 instructors,  98  students,  and  a 
library  of  5000  volumes ; it  is  under  tlie  Kpiscopalians. 
The  total  expense  to  eacli  student  is  2lA  dollars.  Hamp- 
den-Sidney  College,  in  Prince  Edward  County,  founded  in 
1783,  had  5 instructors,  65  students,  and  a hlirary  of  8(X)0 
volumes.  Washington  College,  near  Lexington,  founded 
in  IH12,  had  G instructors.  126  nJumni,  13G  students,  and  a 
iibiary  of  2700  volumes.  'Hie  total  expense  to  each  stu- 
dent is  only  144  dollars.  Uandolpli-Macon,  at  Boydton, 
founded  in  1832,  had  6 instructors  and  98  students:  it  is 
nmlcr  the  Methodi»ts.  Emory  and  Henry  College,  at 
Glade  Spring,  founded  in  18;39,  hod  4 instructors,  143 
students,  and  a library  of  1000  voluines : It  b also  under 
the  Methodists.  Hector  College,  in  Hartisoa  County, 
founded  in  1839,  had  50  students : it  is  under  the  Haptists. 

In  1S42  the  Medical  School  attached  to  the  University 
of  Virginia  had  3 professors  and  45  students.  Tlie  Medical 
Department  of  Hiimpden-Sidney  College,  at  Uichmond, 
founded  in  1838,  had  6 professors,  50  students,  and  14  gra- 
tluates.  The  Episcopal  Theological  School,  in  Fairtax 
County,  fonndeil  in  1822,  had  4 professors,  43  students, 
and  educated  126.  They  have  a library  of  4(XK)  volumes. 
The  Union  Theological  Seminary,  in  Prince  Edward 
('ounty,  founded  in  1824,  had  3 professors,  20  students, 
ntul  etlucatcd  173 : it  is  under  the  Presbyterians.  The 
library  contains  400i)  volumes.  Tlio  Virginia  baptist 
Seminary  at  Richmond,  founded  in  1832,  had  3 professors, 
67  students,  and  a library  of  10(X)  volumes. 

Tlterc  are  about  GO  academics  in  Virginia,  with  from  30 
to  40  students  each,  in  which  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages and  the  elements  of  malhemalics  are  taught.  Tliere 
arc  probably  about  200  grammar-schools,  instilutc<l  and 
conducted  solely  by  their  respective  teachers.  But  the 
largest  pait  of  Itie  youth  of  both  sexes  receive  their  ele- 
mentary instruction  in  domestic  schools,  which  arc  very 
freipiently  formed  in  this  way: — a country  gentleman 
engages  a teacher  at  a moderate  salary,  and  receives  the 
children  of  his  relations  and  neighbours  as  scholars.  Many 
of  ttiese  schools  are  attended  by  children  of  both  sexes, 
but  a great  number  of  them  arc  solely  for  females,  wlio 
arc  instructed  in  polite  literature,  geography,  &c.,  and  fre- 
quently in  Frencli,  music,  and  drawing. 

In  1841  there  were  published  in  Virginia  4 daily  news- 
papers. 35  weekly,  12  twice  and  thrice  a week,  and  5 
periodicals. 

Cttnuis  titul  RuilrotuU. — In  1840  the  canals  of  Virginia 
%vere—.\lexandria  Canal,  from  Georgetown  to  Alexandria, 
miles;  James  Hiier  ami  Kanawlia  Canal,  from  Hieh- 
mond  to  Buchanan,  175  miles;  Dismal  Swamp  Caual,  from 
Deep  Creek  to  Joyce's  Creek,  23  miles ; and  1 1 miles  ol 
branch  canals:  total  216^  miles. 


Ill  1840  the  railroads  were— the  Richmond.  Fro<lericks- 
burg,  and  Potomac,  from  Richmond  to  .\qviia  Creek.  75 
miles;  the  lyOuisn  Branch,  24  milts  from  Uichinoiid  to 
Gordonsville,  49  miles ; the  Richmond  and  I’elersburg, 
from  Richmond  to  Petersburg.  23  miles;  the  Petcreburg 
and  Roanoke,  from  Petersburg  to  Weldon,  59  miles ; the 
Greensville,  from  near  Ilickslbrd  to  Gaston,  in  X.  Caro- 
liiin,  18  miles;  the  City  Point,  from  Petersburg  to  City 
Point,  12  miles ; the  Chesterfield,  from  the  coal-mines  to 
Richmond,  I3|  miles;  the  Portsmouth  and  Roanoke,  from 
Portsmouth  to  Weldon,  in  N.  Carolina,  80  miles;  the 
Winchester  and  Potomac,  from  Harjier’s  Ferry  to  Win- 
chester, 32  miles.  7'otal,  3<ll^  miles. 

Fopulatiou,  — 111  1642  the  population  of  Virginia 
wa.s  29.000 ; in  1660.  30.000 ; in  1703.  60.606 ; in  1749, 
85.0(X);  in  17Gb  170,000:  in  1790.  747.610;  in  iHX). 
K80.200;  ill  1810.974,622;  in  1H29.  1.0a5.36G;  in  IKW, 
1.211,375;  in  1840,  1,239.797,  consisting  of  740,968  whites, 
448.987  slaves,  and  49,842  free  coloured.  The  number  of 
inhabitants  to  a square  mile  is  liq,  being  the  14Ui  In  rela- 
tive density  to  Uie  other  slates.  In  1071  there  were  2000 
slaves;  in  1790.  ‘.^.427;  in  18.30,  409,757.  In  the  ten 
yearn  from  18,'JOto  IKK)  the  number  of  slaves  has  been 
reduced  by  20.770.  the  free  coloured  have  been  incica^^d 
by  2494,  and  the  whiles  have  been  inerea-sed  by  46.668. 
In  1841  the  lax  on  slavw  produced  99.2:19  dollaix  from 
which  it  appe.nrsthat  the  annual  tax  on  each  slave  U four- 
tenths  of  a dollar. 

Of  insane  and  idiots,  in  1840,  there  were  1048  ivhiles  and 
348  coloured ; of  blind,  there  were  420  whites  and  466 
coloured;  of  deaf  and  dumb,  there  were  453  whites  and 
150  coloured. 

Of  the  religious  classes  in  Virginia  the  Baptists  are  llic 
most  numerous:  they  have  about  400  churches.  250  mi- 
nisters, and  50, OtX)  communicants.  Tlie  Methndiits  have 
about  100  ministers  ami  40,0tHJ  communicants.  Thu  Pres- 
byterians have  120  churchcii.  120  ministers,  and  alnuit 
10,000  communicants.  I1ie  Episcopalians,  who  include 
the  most  wealthy  part  of  the  community,  have  S8  clei^'- 
mcn  and  37>2  commuiucanfs.  Besides  these,  there  are 
Roman  Catholics,  Quakers,  Jews,  &c.,  each  with  several 
congregations. 

Imports  oud  Exports. — The  imports  into  Virginia  from 
foreign  countries,  in  the  year  ending  September  30,  1811. 
were  of  tlie  value  of  377,237  dollars,  the  amount  of  351,1)17 
dollars  being  in  American  vessels  and  25,320  iu  foreign 
vessels.  The  exports  were  of  the  value  of  5,030.286  dol- 
lars. of  which  5,628.9)0  dollars  were  domcslic  pmJuce  and 
1370  foreign  produce. 

Statistics. — Die  following  details  of  mineral,  agricul- 
tur.il,  and  manufactured  produce  are  abs'tracted  from  a 
series  of  tables  given  in  the  ‘ American  Almanac'  for  1813, 
which  are  founded  on  official  data  collected  in  taking  the 
census  of  1840. 

Mineral  Ermiitce. — In  the  year  ending  June  1,  1840, 
Virginia  produced  18,810  tons  of  cast-iron  from  42  forges, 
and  5886  tons  of  bar-iron ; 876.018  lbs.  of  lca<l ; gold  of 
the  value  of  51,7.58  doUais ; 5600  bu.shels  of  anthracite 
coal ; 10,622,345  bushels  of  bituminous  coal,  employing 
995  men  ; 1,745.618  bushels  of  salt,  employing  624  men; 
granite,  marble,  See.  of  the  value  of  84,480  dollars. 

.4griV:u//Mrcj^  Produce. — In  the  year  ending  April  I, 
1840,  Virginia  produced  10,109,716  bushels  of  whe.at, 
87,430  bushels  of  barley,  13,451,062  bushels  of  oats, 
1.482.799  bushels  of  rye.  243,822  bushels  of  buckwheat, 
34, 577.591  bushels  of  Indian  com,  10.597  lbs.  of  hop;f, 
65,020  lbs.  of  wax,  2,944,660  bushels  of  potatcn*s  ,3G4,7«>8 
tons  of  hay,  25.594  tons  of  hemp  and  flax,  75.:W7,106  IIjs. 
of  tobacco,  2956  lbs.  of  rice,  3,494,483  lbs.  of  cotton,  3191 
lbs.  of  silk  cocoons.  1,. 541.8:43  11k.  of  sugar,  40:1.590  cords 
of  wood  ; dairy  products  of  the  value  of  1,480,488  dollam  ; 
products  of  the  orchard  of  the  value  of  7U5.7G5  dollars ; 
market-garden  produce  of  the  value  of  92,3-59  dollars  ; 
13,011  gallons  of  wine;  lumber  of  the  value  of  538,092 
dollars ; tar,  See.  5809  barrels  ; skins  and  furs  of  the  value 
of  2:4.214  dollars.  Die  number  of  horei.'*  and  mules  wan 
326,4:J8;  of  cattle,  1,0*2-4,148;  of  sheep,  1,293.772,  which 
yielded  2,538,:J74  llw.  of  wool ; of  swine.  1.992,155 ; poultry 
of  all  kinds  of  the  value  of754.G98  dollars. 

Manu/actures. — In  the  year  ending  June  1,  1840,  Vir- 
I ginia  manufactured  machinery  of  the  value  of  429,858 
j dollars,  employing  44.5  men;  hardware,  cutlery,  &c.  of  the 
i value  of  50,:5<i4  dullaro,  employing  150  men;  9340  fiumll 
arms,  employing  262  men ; precious  metals  of  the  value  of 
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4l.<R)0  dollars,  cmjilojinc  m**n.  There  were  47  fullimj-  | 
imlK  41  woollen  inanulkrtones  employing  222  personn, 
t!»e  gooda  manufactured  being  valued  at  147.7'*>2  dollars. 
There  were  22  cotton  njanufnetoiies  employing  IH 10  per- 
sons. the  goods  mainifaetiin'd  !)eing  %nlucd  at  440.iXK) 
dollars.  ITie  flav  manufactures  were  valued  at  4873  dol- 
lai-8,  silk  mamtfaeiures  at  515  dollars,  and  mixed  manufac- 
tures at  227.801  dollars.  Tim  manufactured  tobacco  was 
valued  at  2400.071  dollars,  employing  3;t42  persons;  hats 
and  caps  manufactured  wore  valued  at  15.5,778  dollar*,  and 
straw  Iwnnets  at  I4.7IMJ  dollars.  There  were  (M50  tanneries, 
employing  1422  jmrsons.  Of  manufactories  of  leather  for 
saddles,  S:e.  there  were  9‘<2,  and  the  manufarluiC*  were 
valued  at  K2t5.5ll7  dollars;  IJB  {mrsona niailc  l,at0.'}()8  lbs. 
of  soap,  4(Kt.r»25  H».  of  tallow  candles,  an«I  Kt7  lbs.  of 
spermaceti  and  wax  candles.  Of  distilleries  there  were 
1454,  which  produced  8<l5,725  gallons  of  spirits;  of 
breweries  there  were  5.  which  prmluced  3‘2,9C10  gallons; 
l(i,‘U  persons  were  employed  in  both.  There  were  10 
powder-miUh,  but  only  ll  men  were  employed,  who  made 
2S.T0  lbs.  of  powder.  There  were  4 glass-houses  and  ‘2  for 
glaK-s-cuUing.  employing  together  104  men.  and  33  jxit- 
teries.  employing  0^1  men;  12  paper  manufactories,  em- 
ploying IHI  men  ; .50  printing-omees  and  13  bookbinding- 
shojai,  cmploOng  together  310  men;  9 rope-walks,  ein- 
ploving  00  "men;  1592  men  were  employed  in  making 
carnages  of  various  kinds.  There  were  704  flour-milK 
2714  grist-mills,  I9s7  wivv-mills,  01  oil-mills,  emplming 
altogether  39<H  men : and  t?75  men  were  employed  in 
mamifneluring  funiiture.  Of  retad  dry  goods,  grm'cr)-. 
&c.  there  were  27:k{  store's,  with  an  invested  capital  of 
10,081.413  ilollar*.  Tlicre  were  31  commercial  liouses  in 
foreign  trade  and  01  commission  houses,  haring  together 
an  invested  capital  of  4,299„5(i0  dollars.  The  shipping 
built  was  valucti  at  1,10.807  dollars. 

Virginia  is  divided  into  1 12  counties. 

Toirn»,  \-r. — Htchmond  is  the  seat  of  government.  It 
is  iH-autifully  situated  on  the  ascemling  slope  of  the  north 
i)ank  of  James  River,  in  37“  32'  X.  lat.  and  //“  20'  W. 
long . bk)  miles  fn>m  the  entrance  of  ChesapLake  Bay. 

1 10  miles  from  Norfolk,  74  miles  from  the  former  site  of 
James  Toxvn,  and  from  City  Point,  which  is  the  liead  of 
the  navigation  for  large  vessels,  but  veas**U  drawing  15  feet 
ascend  to  Warwick,  5 miles  ticlow  Richmond,  and  vessels 
drawing  10  feet  to  Rm-kets,  a little  below  Richmond.  Op- 
poRite  the  city  are  the  James  River  I'alU ; or  more  proporlv 
Rapids !,  which  extend  nearly  mx  mile*  up  the  river,  which 
within  this  distance  descends  more  than  Mil  feet : but  acanal 
pas-se.s  round  the  I'alU,  and  the  river  is  navigable  neaiiy  2uO 
miles  above  them.  On  the  o])]uisite  bank  of  the  nver 
is  a small  town  called  Mtnrht'itttr,  which  is  connected 
with  Richmond  by  a bridge,  over  whii-lr  runs  the  railroad 
frr>m  Richmond  to  Petersburg.  ’Hie  grmind  on  which 
the  city  is  built,  though  generally  sloping  upwanl  from 
the  river,  is  broken  into  several  hills  of  ditlerenl  heights. 
The  plan  of  the  city  is  regular,  the  principal  street*  running 
]Miral)eI  to  the  river,  w hich  are  ealleil  A Street.  B Slreel.&c., 
and  criMsed  at  right  angles  hv  olheni,  which  are  callevi  First 
Street.  Second  Street,  &c.  The  streets  arc  nearly  alt  wule, 
hut  badly  paved,  imjx'rfectly  drained,  and  never  lighted. 
Hie  chief  public  Inidding  is  the  State  House,  or  ( ‘a))itul, 
which  is  tlnelv  situated  in  the  middle  of  a lawn,  on  the  hiovv 
v>f  a hill  which  overlooks  the  city.  It  is  a copy  of  the  Mai«on 
CmrAi'  of  Nimes,  the  plan  of  which  was  M'nt  over  by 
Mr.  Jetfenam  when  he  was  ambassador  in  France.  It  con- 
tains a statue  of  General  Washington  by  Houdon.  The 
state  penitentiary  is  on  a rising  grouml  to  the  west  of  the 
city  : the  pri>‘oneni  work  in  company,  but  are  nut  allowed  to 
s]>eak  to  each  other.  There  i*  a pwrhouse  and  a female 
orphan  asylum.  Tliere  are  sixteen  churches,  three  M«*- 
thialbt,  three  Kpi.scopalian,  three  Baptist,  two  Presby- 
terian, and  one  each  Roman  ratholic,  Unilarian,  (Quaker, 
(;umpt»ellifp.  and  ,lcwi»h.  l*he  government  of  the  city 
is  conduete<l  by  a mayor,  a recoidor,  eleven  aldermen, 
am!  a council  of  fitted.  TIkto  are  large  l>ed.s  of  coal 
wilbiii  a few  mile*  of  the  city,  and  the  Kalis  of  the  river 
afford  watei-pvwver  to  any  extent.  There  art»  several  flour- 
inills  Biul  one  or  two  <'Otton-mill*.  The  commerce  consists 
chieflv  in  the  ex|>ortation  tif  tobacco  amt  dour.  Tlie 
popufatiou  in  IK'k)  was  Ill.OfX).  of  whom  7755  were  whites. 
t>34t)  slaves,  and  iJklo  free  coloured.  The  population  is 
probably  now  aliout  20.(K>0.  There  are  two  daily  pa|reni, 
and  one  three  times  a week. 

Ahingthn^  309  miles  soulh-went  from  Richmond,  has  a 


court-house  and  three  churches.  The  inhabitants  arc 
about  20(KK  of  whom  only  about  200  a blacks.  Aweeklr 
newspaper  is  piih!i*lied.  ' In  tlie  neighbourhood  are  aome 
extensive  salt-works. 

liuchnnun  and  PaltonKhurg^  two  increaaing  villages  on 
oppvwite  sides  of  thy  Jamt.*  River,  and  IKl  miles  west  from 
Kichmond,  have  together  about  GOO  inhabitants. 

ChnrloUfkvtlU  is  a small  town,  81  miles  weat-north- 
west  from  Richmond;  U contains  alxnit  ItXJO  inhabitants, 
400  of  whom  arc»  slaves  and  U)0  free  coloured.  Ttiere 
is  a court-house,  four  places  of  worshijs  Episcopalian. 
Hnntist,  Methovti't,  and  rrcshj'terian  ; a female  academy; 
anu  a preparatory  school  for  boys  destined  for  the  uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  which  is  alnnil  a mile  and  a half 
distant  from  this  town,  'file  buildings  of  the  University 
occupy  an  oblong  qnailrangle  al>oul  ,5(X)  feet  long  by  150 
wide.  Tlie  piinci|>al  building,  called  the  Rottmda,  is  at 
one  end  of  the  cjuadrangle,  of  brick,  circular,  with  a flat- 
tened dome,  ami  a (’orinthian  portico.  It  is  a copy  of  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome,  and  about  one  half  of  the  diameter  of 
the  original  building.  In  the  neighl>ourliood  of  Char- 
lott*'*ville  is  Montieello,  formerly  JeftVrson's  residence,  on 
the  summit  of  a hill  alKuit  500  feet  al>ove  the  Hivaima. 
It  commands  a magnificent  view  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and 
the  surrounding  country.  f('H.*Ki.orrssviLi.R.] 

170  miles  west  irora  Richmond,  U a small  town 
with  about  8(K)  inhabitants,  of  whom  290  are  negroes : it 
haii  a court-house  and  four  churches,  and  publishes  a 
weekly  newsimper. 

FVe</»'r»rA»Aurjg,  on  the  south  l>ank  of  the  Rappa- 
hannoc,  110  miles  from  the  mouth,  and  (>0  miles  north  of 
Richmond,  is  a flourishing  commercial  town  in  s healthy 
and  pleasant  situation.  It  is  near  the  head  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Rappahannoe,  up  to  which  town  vessels  of  UK) 
or  140  tons  burthen  can  ascend.  There  is  a town-honsy, 
a manidon-house,  a market-house,  two  banks,  a liuicas- 
trian  school,  and  fmtr  churches,  Kpiscopalian.  Baptist, 
Pre-vbyterian,  and  MethcKlist.  It  exports  annually  a large 
qviantity  of  eom,  flour,  tobacco,  ^c.  Tlie  port  "of  entry 
]<<  at  Tajipahannoe,  almut  70  miles  l>elow  Fredericksburg, 
'fhe  population  is  about  4<i(Jti. 

Of  Jani^t  Town,  where  the  first  colony  was  settled,  and 
which  was  once  a large  place,  not  a single  house  remains. 
It  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  colonial  government  from  URJ7 
till  when  Wilhanixtiiirg  wav  made  the  capital,  and 
continued  to  he  so  till  1779,  when  Richmond  became  the 
si-at  of  the  find  American  state  government. 

I^jington  is  seated  near  the  North  River,  a tributary 
of  the  Janies  River,  156  mile*  west  by  north  from  Rich- 
motuj.  It  WR,*  built  originally  of  woal,  but  having  been 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1794,  the  houw's  are  now  mortly  of 
hiick.  Its  puhhr  building*  are.  Washiii^oii  (’ol)ege,  a 
Hlafe  arsenal,  and  three  churches.  Tlie  inhabitants  are 
about  KMX). 

Lym'hbitrf;,  a flourishing  commercial  town,  is  on  the 
south  hank  of  James  River,  2it  mile*  Iwlow  the  great 
Falls  where  the  river  passes  through  the  Blue  Ridge,  and 
1 '20  miles  vvcst-south-west  from  Richmond.  It  ha.*  c«n- 
stderahle  trade,  not  only  with  westcni  Virginia,  but  with 
North  C'nrolina,  Tcnes.*ee,  Kenlnrky.  ami  Ohio.  H»c  pro- 
duce brought  to  market,  consisting  of  tolvaeco,  wheat,  flour, 
hemp,  &c..  is  (xrnvejed  in  boats  to  Richmond,  whence  it 
is  shipped  to  foreign  markets.  It  has  a court-house  nnd 
three  cmirche*.  Tlu*  jmpulation  is  between  rxxxtand  60CX). 

Mount  /cr»ro«.  the  mansion  of  Wimhington,  where  he 
died,  and  near  which  he  was  buried,  stands  on  a tiokl  pro- 
montory overlianging  the  Potomac,  which  is  here  a mile 
and  a half  wide.  The  tomb  i*  above  ground,  snd  his  re- 
mains are  de]H>sited  in  a while  marble  sarcophagus,  with 
a flat  cover,  on  which  is  sculptured  nn  eagle  in  relief,  the 
American  stani  and  stripes,  and  the  name  ‘ Wa>hington.* 
A similar  Harcoptiagus  near  it  contains  the  remain*  of  his 
wife,  with  the  mseription  * Maillm,  consort  of  Washing- 
ton.’ 

Sor/oik  is  situated  on  the  north  Iwiiik  of  F.lizabeth 
River,  aliout  eight  miles  from  it*  junction  with  the  Janie* 
River,  and  114  miles  south-east  from  Uicliroond.  The 
harbour  is  excellent,  .shelteretl  from  all  winds,  ha*  depth 
of  water  for  the  largt^st  vi*.s«'}s,  shallow  aiiclwrages  for 
smaller  ones,  nnd  good  holding-ground  for  ail.  Tlic 
towti  is  built  on  a plain,  the  streets  arc  broad  and 
well-|>aved.  and  the  houses  chiefly  of  brick.  There  la  a 
court-house,  a custom-house,  nn  afmidiouse,  a theatre,  and 
eight  cliuiches,  but  none  of  these  buildings  are  distin^ 
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for  architectural  beauty.  Norfolk,  notwilhstand- 
iiu;  the  excellence  of  iln  harbour,  huA  little  commerce. 
On  the  on|M»^ite  bank  of  Elizabeth  River,  distant  about  a 
mile.  \&  Porl$m'iHthy  almtwt  adjoininff  which  is  Gmjtori,  at 
which  is  the  Navv-yard.  The  population  of  Norfolk  U 
about  12.01K),  and  Portsmouth  and  uos*)>oii  toRether  about 
IMXX) ; conaUtiuR  of  about  SUOU  whites,  GUUt)  slaves,  and 
1000  free  colouri*d. 

Prif-ryfuirg  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Appo- 
mattox, about  12  miles  from  Us  junction  with  James  liiver 
at  t’ity  Point.  The  Appomattox  is  navigable  for  small 
vessels  as  far  as  Petersburg,  which  is  23  miles  south  by  cast 
from  Hicbmond.  The  town,  originally  built  of  wood,  was 
burnt  down  in.lBl5,  njid  hxts  been  since  rebuilt  with  brick. 
The  plan  of  the  town  is  regular  and  the  houM-a  substantial, 
but  the  streets  are  badly  paved,  dirty,  and  entirely  without 
lamps.  Tliere  are  several  piildic  buildiuw — a City  Hall, 
ft  Masonic  Hall,  a Female  Orphan  Asylum,  and  seven 
t liurches  belonging  to  KpUcopalians.  Baptists,  Methodists, 
uml  Presbyterians.  Tljere  is  a newspaper  publishwl  three 
times  a week.  Memifactures  and  coinmeree  arc  tolerably 
brisk.  Tl»e  Falls  alwvu  the  town,  os  at  Kichmoml,  are 
used  for  water-power,  and  a canal  connects  the  river  below 
the  Falls  with  the  River  almve,  so  as  to  continue  the  na- 
vigation. Tliere  are  eight  tobacco-iuanufuctories,  seven 
flour-mills,  and  two  oiT-railU.  The  exports  are  about 
5U.1HX)  bales  of  cotton,  iHXX)  hoiriheads  of  tobacco,  and 
lOOJNK)  biuhels  of  wheat.  Tlie  population  is  about 
10,000,  of  whom  about  4000  arc  w hites,  3000  slaves,  and 
3(X)0  feee  coloured. 

Springt. — The  medicinal  springs  of  Western  Virginia 
are  in  great  repute,  and  have  become  watering-places 
which  arc  resorted  to  from  all  pails  of  the  stale.  The 
Bf'd  Sulphur  Spriugs,  240  mile.-i  vV.  from  Richmond,  are 
slightly  sulphurous,  of  tiie  temjierature  of  T>4^  Fahrenheit, 
ami  iKufeclly  transparent,  the  name  liaving  l>een  given  to 
them  from  a reddish  dejxisit  which  is  observed  on  the  rock 
at  the  bottom  of  the  wells.  There  is  a handsome  e.sta- 
bILshment  for  vlsitons  the  number  ot  whom  is  gene- 
rally about  200.  The  Grey  Sulphur  Springt  arc  about 
nine  miles  E.  from  the  Red  Sulphur  Springs.  The  visitors 
are  about  5>0,  generally  from  ^uth  Carolina.  The  Suit 
Suljihur  Springt  are  about  18  miles  E.  from  the  Red  Sul- 
phur Springs.  The  IthUti  Suljthur  Sj>ringt  deposit  a 
white  sediment ; they  are  38  miles  X.E.  from  the  Red  Sul- 
hur  Springs.  There  is  a large  establishment  for  visitors 
ere,  tne  number  of  whom  is  from  (KK)  to  800.  The 
Springs  are  2i)4  miles  W.  from  Richmond.  The 
water  contains  a small  admixture  of  magnesia,  soda,  and 
iron;  the  temp*.“raturc  is  about  74‘'Fahr.  There  are  swim- 
ming and  idunging  baths.  The  situation  of  all  the  springs  It 
beautiful,  but  this  is  most  so.  About  45  miles  north-north- 
cast  from  the  Sw  eet  Springs  are  a warm  spring  .I*#*  Fahr, ), 
and  a hot  spring  (UKi'  Fahr.'),  both  encloaed. 

Stauntun,  120  miles  north-wevt  by  w est  from  Richmond, 
1ms  two  court-hou.ses — one  fur  common  law  and  one  for 
equity  cases,  a market-liouse.  four  churchcH.  and,  near  the 
entrance  of  the  town,  the  bunatic  Asylum  for  Western 
Virginia,  a handsome  edifice.  The  population  is  about  21MIU. 

ft  hreling,  3.57  miles  north-wi>st  IVom  Richmond,  is 
situated  on  a high  hank  of  the  Ohio,  and  on  a strip 
of  land  so  narrow  as  only  to  allow  of  three  principal  I 
streets  between  the  river,  with  which  they  are  parallel, 
and  the  steep  hills  at  the  back  of  the  toivn.  so  that  ' 
all  fiulher  extension  must  be  made  at  the  ends;  these 
three  streets  ore  of  good  breadth,  with  hide-walks  weU- 
pav<\l.  other  streets  cTos>ing  at  riiriit  angk‘s.  Tliere  are 
frcveral  large  manufav-tories  of  cotton  and  woollens.  A 
large  new  court-house  is  probably  now  finislied.  There  is 
ft  bank  in  form  resembling  the  United  States  Bank  of 
Philadelphia.  ITicre  are  five  churches.  Episcopal,  Me- 
thodist. Catholic,  Presbyterian,  and  As-sociate  Reformed. 
The  inhabitants  are  about  lU.UOU,  of  whom  about  ^1000  arc 
negroes,  chiefly  slave*.  Two  weekly  new!%|)ape)s  are 
published.  The  great  National  Road  pruws  througli 
Wbeeliug,  which  is  projected  to  nm  from  t.'umbcrland,  at 
which  the  Philadelptiia  and  HHllimore  Itoaiis  meet,  acrusa 
Maryland.  Virginia,  Ohio.  Indiana,  and  niinoio,  to  Saint 
lyouis  m Mi&youri : it  is  completed  ns  far  ns  (loluinbua  in 
Ohio.  Eight  stages  daily  arrive  at  and  depart  from 
Wheeling,  carrying  nine  to  twelve  paseengers  each,  and 
many  steamboal.s  with  from  .50  to  100  pnssengers.  Be- 
tween Wheeling  and  the  Ohio  side  of  the  river  is  a large 
level  island,  with  a good  navigable  channel  on  each  side ; 


the  Ohio  cliannel  U crossed  by  a bridge,  and  the  Virginia 
channel  by  a curious  floating  ferry. 

irtlliantiburg,  which  lies  inland  between  .Tames  River 
ami  York  River,  was  formerly  the  legislative  capital  of 
the  province,  hut  is  now  a declining  town,  with  about  lUOU 
inhahitnnU.  The  only  building  of  importnuee  is  the  col- 
lege of  William  and  Mary.  TluTe  are  still  remains  of  the 
old  government  residence  and  the  legislative  hall.  It  is 
00  miles  east-snuth-coat  from  Richmond. 

llutory. — The  early  hUtory  of  Virginia  is  the  history  of 
the  estahlUlmieiit  of  British  colonies  in  North  America. 
Tlie  first  discovery  of  the  .-Vnicrican  coast  by  the  EnglUh 
had  been  inude  by  Sebastian  Cabot  as  early  as  14ii7.  and 
further  discoveries  were  afterwards  made  by  nim,  nsweU  as 
byColumbusfuul  Vespucci.  Frobisher  was  sent  out  in  1570 
by  (^ueen  Elizabeth  to  seek  a north-west  passage,  and  on 
his  return  was  knighted.  In  1.583  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert 
reached  Newfoundland,  but  died  on  hu  pxsAage  home. 
The  next  expeditions  were  sent  out  chiefly  through  the 
influence  and  partly  at  the  expense  of  Sir  Waiter  Raleigh. 
In  158-4  he  omained  a patent,  and  srmt  out  two  small 
vessels,  which  reached  Uie  coast  of  Florida,  nml  ^Icd 
north  as  far  as  the  island  of  Roanoke,  in  which  neigh- 
bourhoorl  they  remained  some  lime  in  frieiMlIy  intercourse 
uith  the  natives.  On  their  return  the  country  was  named 
Virginia  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  1.585  Sir  Richard  Gren- 
ville sailed  with  seven  vessels,  and  hcttlcd  Ut6  p^Tsons 
on  the  Island  of  Unanuke,  in  the  present  state  of  North 
Carolina.  They  siiflcretl  extreme  liauUhips,  and  must 
have  peiiMhed  if  Sir  Francis  Drake  had  not  Ibrtunately  ar- 
rived, and  taken  them  back  to  England  in  1580.  Mean- 
time Sir  Walter  Raleigh  hod  sent  outasliip  plimtifullysup- 
dieil  with  necessaries,  which  were  brought  back  to  Eng- 
aml  wlicn  the  settlers  could  not  be  found.  Sir  KichoM 
Grenville,  wlio  had  returned  to  England,  also  sailed,  soon 
afler  the  former  ship,  with  three  vcsacIs,  and.  not  finding 
the  colony,  left  .50  more  setllore.  Relief  and  fresh  emi- 
grants were  sent  out  in  1.587  under  Gvivemor  White,  who, 
o#  reaching  Roanoke,  found  only  the  bones  of  one  man. 
Ho  S4-ttled  115  moiv  colonists,  and  returned  to  England, 
and  in  151)0  reached  Roanoke  again  with  supplies  and 
recruits,  but  not  one  of  the  115  settlers  whom  he  had  lelt 
was  found,  either  then  or  aflcrwurds. 

in  l(XK>  James  I.  granted  patents  to  two  companies. 
To  the  one.  called  the  Ixmdon  Company,  he  granted 
South  Virginia;  to  the  other,  called  the  Plymouth  Com- 

fiany,  he  granted  New  England.  On  the  19th  of  Deceai- 
ter,  ioou,  u small  expedition  of  1U5  men  in  three  shi])s, 
the  largest  not  more  than  100  tons  burthen,  having  entered 
a river  which  was  then  called  Powhatan,  now  the  James 
River,  they  planted  the  first  colony  in  the  present  stale  ot 
Virginia,  May  13th.  1007,  on  a peninsula  connected  with 
the  north  bank,  and  named  the  place  James  Town  in 
honour  of  King  James.  Before  autumn,  fifty  men,  half 
the  colony,  had  died,  and  suuh  wa.s  the  disunion  among 
Uie  rest,  that  the  whole  would  probably  have  perished  if 
, the  management  had  nut  fallen  into  (he  hamls  of  Captain 
' John  Smith,  whose  courage  and  prudence  prescrvvHi  the 
little  colony  from  destruction. 

John  Smith  was  bom  in  1579,  at  Willoughby,  in  Lin- 
colnshire. The  adventures  of  this  extraordinary  man, 
previously  to  his  jmning  this  expedilion,  in  France,  in 
Flanders,  in  Italy,  in  the  Inn  ant,  in  Aimtria,  in  Kussm.  in 
Germany,  Spain,  and  Morocco,  are  more  like  a romance 
than  a biography.  ABerwards,  when  cotnpelletl  to  leave 
Virginia,  and  return  to  England,  he  commanded,  in  1614 
and  1615,  two  expeditions  of  trade  and  iliscovery  to  New 
England.  In  1624  he  published  * The  Generali  HiKturie 
of  Virginia,  New  England,  and  the  Summer  Isles,'  folio, 
I/mdon ; and  in  lUJJU  ‘ The  True  Travels,  Adventures,  and 
ObM'rvations  of  Captain  luhn  Smith,  in  Europi\  Asia, 
Africke,  and  America,  beginning  about  the  yeere  15U3and 
continued  to  thisprcsciit  1629.’ with  a 'Continuation ' of 
the  History  of  Virginia,  Ixindon,  foho,  tH>th  of  which 
works  were  reprinted  at  Richmond,  in  Virginia,  in  1819, 
in  2 vole.  8vo.  He  pnbiished  also  some  works  on  Naviga- 
tion. and  some  smaller  works  on  America  and  (fiber 
innttorK.  Ho  died  in  lA)ndun,  in  1631,  in  his  &2nd 
year. 

Smith,  on  an  expi*dition  up  the  James  River  and  into 
the  interior,  in  1UU7,  was  taken  prisoner  bythe  Imliar.*,  and 
Ino  men  wlio  accompanied  him  were  slain.  He  himself, 
after  being  several  days  in  custody,  was  saved  from  the 
tomahawk  by  the  entreaties  and  interferenec  of  Povalion- 
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t:i8,  the  damfhtor  of  Powhalan.  the  principal  chief,  and  he 
w,vi  ultimatclv  allowed  to  return  to  James  Town,  now 
reduced  to  forty  scttlore.  It»  1008,  70  more  emijrrania 
arrived.  Smith  bcfjan  to  establish  friendly  relations  with 
the  natives,  the  countrj*  was  gradually  cleared,  and  under 
hU  active  superinttMidence  James  Town  began  to  assume 
the  appearance  of  a fortified  village. 

In  1609  a new  charter  transferred  to  the  London  Com- 
pany the  powers  which  in  the  former  the  king  had 
reseawl  to  himself.  I.ord  IXdaware  was  appointed 
governor  for  life,  and  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  Sir  George 
Somers,  and  New  port,  admiral  of  the  flec'l  of  nine  vessels 
with  DIM)  einigranti,  were  made  eommissioners  to  ad- 
minister the  affairs  of  the  colony  till  I,ord  Dclasvares 
arrival.  A storm  s^>aratcd  the  fleet,  and  only  seven  ships 
reached  Virginia,  llie  now  emigrants  were  for  the  most  ! 
purl  a dissolute  set  of  impoverished  gentlemen  and  broken  ' 
liadesmen.  Smith  however,  with  much  difficulty,  main- 
tained hU  authority  over  them,  till  the  accidental  explo- 
sion of  a bag  of  gunpowder  inflicted  injurit^s  on  his  peison 
which  obliged  him  to  return  to  Kngland  in  1609. 

Aflcr  Smith’s  departure  the  colony  was  soon  abandoned 
to  improvidence  and  idlcnevi;  the  store  of  provisions  was 
rapidly  consumed ; attacks  were  made  by  the  Indians, 
sliaggier*  were  murdereil,  ami  plans  laid  to  destroj-  the 
whole  colony.  Smith  Imd  left  neai'ly  DtX)  persons ; m six 
monttis  the  number  was  reduced  to  60. 

The  three  commissionere  had  cniharked  in  the  same 
ship,  and  this  sliip  was  wrecked  on  the  Berimula.-*.  Out  of 
the  wreck  of  their  ship  and  the  cedars  which  they  felled 
they  built  two  veswds,  in  which  they  embarked  for  Vir- 
ginia, where  they  anived  only  to  find  a scene  of  extreme 
scarcity  and  distress.  'Fhe  whole  body  of  colonists  now 
re.solved  to  embark  for  Newfoundland,  and  disperse  them- 
selves among  the  fishing-vessels,  and  lieforc  sailing  down 
the  river  would  have  K*l  fire  to  James  Tosvn  if  they  had 
not  been  prevented  by  the  firm  resi.dance  of  Sir  Thomas 
Gatc.«.  Before  they  reached  the  mouth  of  the  river  they 
met  the  long-boat  of  Ixird  Dclawan',  who  hud  arrived#n 
Chesapeake  Bav  with  supplies  and  emigrants. 

The  lUth  of  June,  16U>,  was  the  memorable  day  of  the 
reiitoration  of  the  colony  to  its  former  seat.  Sickneos  soon 
obliged  Lord  IXdaware  to  return;  but  in  the  mean  time 
Sir  Thomas  Dale  hml  been  sent  out  with  liberal  supplies; 
and  at  the  end  of  August,  1611,  Sir  lliomas  Gales  landed 
300  emigrants  from  six  ships.  The  colony  now  amounted 
to  7(X)  men.  Gates  was  appointed  govenior,  and  founded, 
much  farther  up  the  river,  a new  ‘plantation,’  whieh  he 
culled  Henrico,  m honour  of  Ihince  llcnry. 

From  this  lime  the  colony  advanced  in  accurity  and 
prosperity,  which  were  especially  promoted  by  the  curious 
circumstance  of  a nianiage  solemnized  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Church  of  England,  between  a res{K‘ctable 
young  Englishman,  John  Uolfe,  and  Pocahontas,  who 
had  more  tlian  once  saved  the  life  of  Smith.  Tlie  c'on- 
secpience  was  a confirmed  peace  with  her  father  I’owhat an, 
which  he  extended  to  other  Indian  tribes  under  his  influ- 
ence. Pocahontas  s;uled  with  her  husband  to  Kngland, 
and  became  an  object  of  adtuimtiun  both  at  court  and  in 
London,  which  her  conduct  a-s  a wife  and  mother  after- 
wards confirmed  and  continued.  Tlicre  arc  famiUcs  still 
ill  Virginia  who  are  proud  of  theirdescent  from  that  union. 

Sii  iliomas  Gates  returned  to  England  in  March,  1614. 
leaving  the  government  in  the  lwujd.>i  of  Sir  Thomas  Dale. 
Tlie  use  of  tobacco,  which  had  been  introduced  into  Eng- 
land by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  several  years  before  the  settle- 
ment of  James  Town,  extended  rapidly,  perhaps  more 
Hipidly  from  the  attempts  of  King  James  to  pn'judicc  his 
subjects  against  it ; and  it  was  soon  found  tliat  it  might 
be  profitably  cultivated  in  Virginia. 

hew  females  liad  yet  ventured  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  but 
in  1619  ‘ ninety  agreeable  penKins,  young  and  incorrupt,’ 
were  induced  to  embark,  at  the  expense  of  the  I..onuon 
Company,  on  a marriage  speculali-jn.  In  August,  16210, 
a Dutch  ship  of  war  entered  James  River,  ami  landed 
twenty  negroes  for  sale,  which  was  the  finst  introduc- 
tion of  negro  slaves  into  the  Eiiglisli  colonies.  In  1621 
sixty  mure  females  were  sent  out,  ‘ maid.H  of  virtuous 
education,  young  and  hand>oine.'  'Hie  first  lot  of  females 
was  bought  by  iiic  eulonisLs  for  1'.^  lbs.  of  tobacco 
each,  but  the  second  brought  150 ll».  each.  These  sixty 
females  however  only  formed  a |>orliun  of  1200  persons 
wliuin  the  energy  of  Sir  Edward  .Sandys,the  treasurer  of  the 
Louden  Couipaiiy,  sent  out  in  one  year.  Sandys  was  suc- 


ceeded us  treawrer  of  the  Company  by  the  carl  of  South- 
ampton, the  friend  of  Shaksi>crc,  and  in  July.  1621.  a 
written  constitution  was  bestowed  on  the  colony,  which 
was  founded  on  the  principles  of  the  Englidt  constitution ; 
a governor  and  permanent  council  were  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Company ; a general  as-Hembly  w'as  to  be  con- 
vened yearly,  which  might  exercise  full  legislative  power, 
subject  to  a negative  by  the  governor  and  ratification 
by  the  London  Company ; and  the  courts  of  justice 
were  to  conform  to  the  laws  and  manner  of  trial  used  in 
Knt'land. 

Powhatan  had  died  in  1618,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
younger  brother,  who  was  hostile  to  the  English.  In 
1622  the  Indians  prepared  to  make  a secret  and  .‘-imul- 
laneons  attack  on  the  whole  colony,  preserving  to  the 
last  moment  the  language  of  friendship.  On  the  22nd 
of  March.  1622,  at  midday  and  in  the  same  hour,  347 
persons,  children  and  women,  as  well  as  men,  scattered 
m distant  villages  extending  1-h)  miles  on  both  sides  of 
the  river,  were  murdered  with  cvc.’y  aggravation  of 
cnielty  ; but  the  ma»acre  wi\s  limited  to  the  distant  vil- 
lages. 'Ilje  night  before  the  attack  an  Indian  hail  revealed 
the  plot  to  an  Englishman  whom  he  wished  to  save,  ami 
James  Town  and  ll»e  neari'st  settlements  were  on  Iluir 
guard.  The  Indians  fled  from  every  place  where  they  met 
, with  prcpaiet!  resistance.  A war  or  extermination  ensued; 
j ami  new  supplies  and  assistance  were  promptly  sent  from 
England. 

Soon  after  tliis  a quarrel  ensued  between  King  James 
and  the  I/Ondnn  CJompany,  the  result  of  which  wa.s,  that  in 
1624  the  patents  were  cancelled  and  the  comiimiiy  dis- 
solved. The  management  of  the  colony  was  cnlmsted  to 
a governor  and  eounseJlors.  who  were  limited  to  sixteen. 
Charles  I.  attempted  to  obtain  a monojwdy  of  the  profits 
of  the  tolwcco  trade,  but  he  was  ^e^istcd  by  the  cilonwLs ; 
ami  the  new  governor.  Sir  John  Harvey,  who  was  very  un- 
popular. was  ‘ thnist  out  of  his  government.’  and  sent  ta 
kng'aud,  in  1G3.V  to  be  fried  for  attempting  to  betray  the 
iiitereKis  of  the  colonists.  The  commissioners  sent  over 
with  Harvey  were  not  even  allowed  to  state  the  charges 
against  him.  and  he  was  sent  back  to  occupy  his  former 
station,  which  he  retained  till  16.39. 

On  the  18th  of  April,  1644.  another  attempt  to  anni- 
hilate the  colony  by  a general  maxMacre  was  made  by  the 
Indians.  Tliey  killed  about  ;MK)  on  the  frontier  settle- 
ments, but  were  soon  repulsed,  and  fled  to  a distance.  The 
profiperity  and  population  of  the  colony,  though  checked 
for  a time,  aflenvards  advanced  rapidly.  In  1648  there 
were  trading  in  Virginia  ten  ships  from  Ixmdon,  two  from 
Bristol,  twelve  Dutch,  and  seven  from  New  England,  and 
the  number  of  colonists  was  about  20,(XXK 

Virginia  w as  disposed  to  resist  the  republican  government 
of  England,  but  in  1652  was  compelled  to  submit.  In  16T.1 
Charles  II.  granted  the  whole  province  of  Virginia  to  the 
loitls  Culpcp|>crand  Arden  forlhirty-oncycars ; and,  besides 
this  ground  of  offence,  parts  of  the  Navigation  I.aws  were 
deemed  highly  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  Virginians; 
revolts  took  pfa<‘i*  in  1063.  lC71.and  1675,  but  they  were  sup- 
pressed ; at  length,  in  1676,  the  colony  broke  out  into  open 
rebellion  under  a leader  called  Bacon,  and  the  insurgents 
pillaged  the  houses  of  the  royalists  and  set  fire  to  James 
Town,  which  wax  reduced  to  ashes.  An  annament  was 
sent  out  from  England  under  Sir  John  Berry,  but  before  it 
arrived  Bacon  had  fallen  sick  and  died,  ami  the  insurgents 
bi‘camc  dispirited,  and  wcio  dispersed.  From  this  time 
till  1G.S8  the  Virginians  were  in  a slate  of  continual  colli- 
sion with  the  king  of  England  and  the  governor  of  the 
colony.  In  1689,  on  the  accession  of  William  and  Marv, 
a raoi^*  liberal  and  conciliatory  jHilicy  was  adopted  towards 
the  colony,  under  which  it  continued  to  flourixh  till  1764, 
when  the  Stamp  Act  was  proposed,  and  the  American  war, 
which  broke  out  a few  years  aftertranli,  led  to  a separa- 
tion of  all  the  North  American  colonies  from  the  iiarcnt 
state.  The  first  stale  constitution  of  Virginia  was  aaopted 
June  29,  1776. 

(Smith's  Generali  Jlt^torieo/  Virginia,  : Bancrofi’s 
History  o/ the  United  States;  Buckingham’s  .SVa.W 
o/’ .-I wcr/cfl,  vol.  ii.;  Dickens’s  .-IwicrrVtm  ; Martin's 
uazrlterr  of  Virginia  : Tucker’s  Life  a/  Jefferson  (Intn>- 
ductory  chapter  ) : Journal  of  Education,  vol.  iv.,  • l-klu- 
cation  in  America  Ennjchiuedia  Americana  ; Americun 
Almanac,  1837.  l«4l.  1843.’! 
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VIRGI'XIUS  RUFUS,  a Roman  rhetoiician  of  the 
time  of  Nero,  who  sent  him  into  exile,  as  Tacitus  says, 
merely  because  he  was  a man  of  reputation.  (Tacit., 
Amml.,  XV.  71 ; Dion  Cass.,  Ixii.  27.)  He  appears  to  be 
the  same  as  the  Virs;iniU8  Flaccus  who  U mentioned  in  the 
antient  * Life  of  Persii^’  and  of  whom  this  poet  waa  a 
upil.  From  Quinctilian  (iii.  1,  $ 21 ; compare  ia.  G, 
-14 ; iv,  1,  ^ 23 ; vii.  4,  24 ; xi.  3,  ^ 120;,  who  speaks 
of  him  as  hu  contemporary,  we  leam  that  he  wrote  a 
work  on  rhetoric,  which  was  more  accurate  than  those  of 
his  prt-decessors ; but  no  tVagraents  of  this  work  are  extant. 
Some  modem  critics  have  supposed  Virginius  Rufus  to  be 
the  author  of  the  • Rhctorica  ad  Herennium,’  which  is 
usually  printed  among  the  works  of  Cicero ; but  nothing 
certain  can  be  said  about  the  matter.  (Schiita’s  Prooemium 
to  his  edition  of  Cicero’s  ‘ Opera  Rhetorica.’) 

VIRGO  (ConstellationX  tne  sixth  constellation  in  the 
zodiac,  surrounded  by  Libra,  Bootes,  Leo,  and  Corvus.  It 
is  best  known  by  two  remarkable  stars  : the  first,  Spica  (a 
VirginisX  a stw  o^he  first  magnitude,  is  in  the  hand,  which 
holds  ears  of  com,  typical  of  the  harvest,  which  ap* 
proached  in  the  time  of  the  Greeks  as  the  sun  neared  this 
slai-;  the  other,  l*r»vindemiatrix,  or  Vindemiatrix  (# 
Virgiiiis),  took  its  name  from  the  vintage.  The  star  Spica 
fomis  a remarkable  triangle  with  Arcturus  and  ^ Leonis 
(or  Denebola) ; and  of  the  bright  stars  in  this  triangle,  Vin- 
deiniatrix  is  the  one  nearest  to  the  line  joining  Arcturus 
and  /3  Leonis. 

The  principal  stars  are  as  follows . 
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Hcuod  and  Aratiu  unite  in  representing  Virgo  to  be 
Justice,  who  retired  to  Heaven  when  the  golden  age  came 
to  an  end  : the  former  makes  her  the  daughter  of  Jupiter 
and  Themis  ; the  latter,  of  Astra^us  and  Aurora  : others 
make  her  to  be  Fortune,  others  Ceres, 

VIRIATnUS  or  VIRIATTJS  (Ow^«arft>c)»  the  leadet  of 
the  Lusitanians,  in  HiKpanta,  in  their  war  with  tlie  R^ 
mans,  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century  a.c.  He  is 
first  mentioned  on  the  occa.sion  when  the  Roman  praetor 
Servius  Galba  treacherously  massacred  a large  body  of 
the  Lusitanians  (b.c.  150).  Viriathus  wa.s  one  of  the  few 
who  escaped.  In  the  year  149  b.c.,  a Lusitanian  army 
having  been  defeated  by  Caius  Vetilius,  the  fugitives,  who 
were  blockaded,  were  on  the  point  of  surrendering,  when 
Viriathus,  who  happened  to  be  present,  reminded  them  of 
the  treachery  of  Galba,  and  by  a bold  and  skilful  ma> 
nceuvre  released  them,  and  was  appointed  their  general.  In 
a battle  which  took  place  shortly  afterwards,  he  defeated 
and  killed  Vetilius.  In  the  three  following  years  he  de- 
feated successively  the  praetors  C.  Plautius,  Claudius  Uni- 
! manus,  and  C.  Nigidius  rigulus.  The  next  year  (b.c.  145) 
the  Romans  sent  against  him  the  consul  Q.  Fabius  Maxi- 
mus Aemilianus,  who  checked  his  successful  course  in 
this  and  the  following  year.  In  143  b.c.  Viriathus  was 
again  successful  aghast  the  propraetor  Q.  Pompeius, 
whose  successor,  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Servilianus,  carried 
on  the  war  during  the  next  two  years  with  various  success. 
At  length,  in  b.c.  140,  the  consul  Q.  Servilius  Caepio  ob- 
tained the  i>en»on  of  Viriathus  by  the  treacheiy  of  some  of 
that  chieftain’s  intimate  friends,  and  put  him  to  death, 
after  he  liad  led  the  Lusitanians  for  eight  yeaia,  or,  as 
othen  say,  fourteen,  reckoning  from  the  uegmning  of  the 
Ccltibcric  war  in  b.c.  153. 

Tlie  Roman  w riters  say  that  Viriathus  was  find  a shep- 
herd and  huntsman ; then  a leader  of  robbers,  by  which 
they  mean  what  a modem  Spaniard  would  call  a Guerilla 
chieftain ; and  at  last  a g^at  commander,  who,  had  fortune 
favoured  him,  would  have  founded  an  empire  much  greater 
than  his  native  country,  or,  as  Florus  expresses  it,  would 
have  been  the  Romulus  of  Spain. 

(Appian,  De  Reb.  Higp.,  59-7.5 ; Liv.,  EjJti.,  lii.,  Uv. ; 
Diodorus  ^culus,  x.,  p.  72-80,  97;  Vjerius  Maximus, 
vi.  4,  $ 2 ; ix.  G,  $ 4 ; Obsequens,  81,  82 ; Orosius,  iv.  21 ; 
Flonui,  ii.  17  ; Kutrqpius,  iv.  16.) 

VI'ROLA  SEBPFERA,  a large  tree  of  Guyana,  which 
belongs  properly  to  the  genus  MyrisUca,  anil  is  in  fact 
by  some  called  nutmeg  of  Cayenne,  and  has  the  same 
properties  as  many  of  the  other  species  of  that  genus, 
when  incisions  are  made  into  the  bark,  a reddish  gluti- 
nous juice  exudes,  which,  when  fresh,  is  used  as  a caustic, 
and  which  concentrates  in  time.  The  mace  is  of  a red 
colour,  and  within  H the  kernel  is  of  a whitish  colour, 
which,  when  powdered  and  put  into  boiling  water,  yields 
a yellowish-coloured  fatty  substance  which  swims  on  the 
surface ; it  is  caustic  in  taste,  and  has  a slight  odour  of 
nutmeg.  In  the  country  candles  are  made  of  it,  hence 
Europeans  call  the  tree  Porte  Sut/.  The  natives  of  Oya- 
poi  call  it  voironche ; theGalibis,  ayapa  and  virola,  which 
was  adopted  as  the  generic  name.  M.  Bonastre  says  it 
yields  by  distillation  only  a small  quantity  of  essential  oil, 
which  is  lighter  than  water.  This  vegetable  fat  or  tallow 
is  sometimes  met  with  in  commerce  in  square  loaves.  It 
is  less  fitted  for  affording  light  than  ordinary  tallow,  be- 
cause it  melts  at  a lower  tcmpeiuture.  It  is  unsuitable  for 
plasters  because  it  is  caustic : semitransparent  soap  is  how- 
ever sometimes  made  with  it. 

VIRTUAL  VELOCITIES.  The  name  of  the  principie 
qfrirtiial  veloctiiet,  which  is  given  to  what  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  generalization  in  mechanics,  is  very  ill 
fitted  to  express  the  idea  which  is  to  be  conveyed.  It  will 
take  some  space  to  prepare  even  the  mathematical  reader, 
unleM  he  be  already  acquainted  with  the  subject,  for  tha 
reception  of  thift  pnnciple  as  a real  and  physical  conse- 
quence of  the  laws  of  matter.  As  long  as  it  is  only  treated 
as  a mathematical  mode  of  expressing  geometrical  condi- 
tions, its  import  is  hardly  seen,  and  its  value  is  lessened  by 
a want  of  perfect  conviction. 

Our  works  on  mechanics  are  now  written  in  so  very 
cold  a style,  and  mathematical  deduction  has  so  completely 
taken  the  place  of  everything  else,  Uiat  little  s|>ace  is  given 
even  to  interpretation  of  results,  and  none  to  illustration 
of  first  principles.  Tlie  consequence  is,  a strong  leaning 
to  purely  mathematical  definitions,  which,  though  they 
VoL.  XXVI.-3  C 
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place  the  stuilent  in  the  «nal)e»t  }>o««ib1c  time  at  the  be-  > 
pnninj5  of  hi«  caiecr  of  deduction,  nevertheless  make  it  < 
difficult  for  him  ever  to  connect  his  first  principles  (firat  ' 
equations  we  ou^ht  rather  to  call  them)  with  Ine  actual  ' 
properties  of  the  matter  around  him,  and  with  the  phraseo- 
locy  vs  hich  sight  and  touch  make  him  feel  to  be  justifiable. 
We  do  not  like  the  system  of  mechanics  in  which  velocity 
is  only  di  : dt,  moving  pressure  but  a name  for  m th-  ; di, 
and  tne  principle  of  virtual  velocities  nothing  but  a nick- 
name for  Siv/o  = 0.  For  a proper  description  of  real  facts, 
we  would  rather  that  nature  should  alfhor  a vacuum,  that 
fluid  should  try  to  find  iU  level,  that  the  centre  of  gravity 
should  rndearourio  descend  as  low  as  possible,  and  so  on. 
Of  such  language  the  mathematician  must  allow  the  use, 
if  the  learner  is  to  feel  the  truth  of  the  results  of  mechanics: 
and  in  no  case  is  such  pei*mi»sion  of  more  importance  than 
in  the  illustration  of  the  principle  before  us. 

When  we  sav  that  any  system  whatever  is  in  equilibrium, 
under  the  action  of  forces,  it  U obvious  that  the  word 
equilibrium  w only  used  for  a stale  of  rest,  as  opposed  to 
one  of  motion ; which  la^  is  possibie  to  be  imaguicd,  and 
might  actually  take  place,  if  it  were  not  that  the  impressed 
forces  mutually  counteract  each  other's  effects.  If  a sys- 
tem could  not  move,  if  so  many  of  iU  points  were  fixed 
that,  consistently  with  those  points  remaining  fixed,  no 
geometrical  poMbilily  of  motion  was  left,  it  would  be  use- 
less to  ask  wncther  any  given  set  of  forces  would  keep  that 
system  in  equilibrium  or  not.  For  the  answer  would  be 
tliat  the  system  must  be  in  equilibrium,  forces  or  no  forces. 
But  when  it  is  left  possible  that  a system  may  move,  it 
then  becomes  a question  whether  a given  set  of  forces  will 
entirely  prevent  all  motion,  or  will  cause  one  of  tlic  pos- 
sible motions  to  begin : and  the  alternative  may  be  re- 
stricted by  the  use  of  as  small  a portion  of  time  as  we 
please.  What  will  take  place  during  the  first  millionth  of 
a second  after  the  forces  are  applied,  rest  or  motion  ? And 
instead  of  the  millionth  of  a second,  any  smaller  fraction 
may  be  used ; so  that  we  may  say  the  question  of  rest  or 
motion,  the  settlement  which  of  the  two  is  to  take  place, 
may  be  considered  as  one  which  involves  but  an  infinitely 
small  portion  of  time.  We  shall  throughout  this  article 
use  the  language  of  the  infinitesimal  c^culu^  leaving  it 
to  tlie  reader  to  reduce  it  to  the  stricter  form,  if  be  think 
that  there  is  such  a thing. 

Now  all  the  different  infinitely  small  motions  of  which 
it  is  possible  that  a system  may  take  any  one  during  the 
infinitely  small  time  di  which  elapses  after  forces  are  ap- 
plied to  it — are  called  vtriuai  motions.  This  word  is  not 
used  in  the  meaning  which  it  commonly  bears,  as  when 
we  Miy  that  a man  who  does  not  prosecute  a claim  vir- 
tually (as  good  as)  abandons  it.  When  John  Bernoulli 
used  this  adjective  (and  we  can  find  none  prior  to  him 
who  did  so)  it  was  in  a sense  which  it  will  not  now  bear: 
bv  a virtual  velocity  he  meant  any  infinitely  small  velo- 
eity.  or  increase  of  velocity.  But  in  modem  times,  vir- 
tual is  used  in  the  sense  of']>otentiRl,  or  possible : a virtual 
motion  is  one  which  a system  might  take,  whether  it  take 
it  or  not : thus  if  forces  keep  a system  at  rest,  it  will  not 
take  any  one  whatsoever  of  the  virtual  (or  po*ible)  mo- 
tions; but  if  they  do  not  keep  it  at  rest,  it  will,  in  the 
time  dt  which  elapses  after  the  forces  are  applied,  take 
some  one  of  the  virtual  motions,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
rest.  Nevertheless,  as  long  ns  it  is  geometrically  jxissible 
that  any  one  given  motion  might  have  taken  place,  we  are 
at  liberty  to  suppose  that  tliat  motion  has  taken  place 
(which  is  simply  making  an  arbitra^  displacement  of  the 
system),  if  by  so  doing,  and  noting  the  displacements  which 
the  different  parts  receive,  we  can  draw  any  concliuions  as 
to  the  conditions  of  equilibrium. 

When  we  see  a system  in  equilibrium,  cxpeiie’^ce  tells 
m that  there  are  efforts  at  motion  which  are  counteracted. 
Remove  any  one  of  the  forces,  or  any  part  of  one  of  them, 
and  motion  immediately  begins,  li  is  true  that  friction 
and  other  resistances  prevent  our  having  so  good  a per- 
ception of  this  truth  as  we  otherwise  might  have  ; since, 
when  equilibrating  forces  are  removed  in  whole  or  in  part, 
friction  frequently  supplies  the  place  and  maintsins  the 
equilibrium.  A little  reflexion  will  however  make  itappa- 
rent  that  when  a system  is  once  in  equilibrium,  no  addition 
or  subtraction  of  forces  can  be  made  without  pro<lucing 
motion,  unless  the  forces  added  or  withdrawn  be  such  as 
by  themselves  would  maintain  equilibrium. 

A system,  then,  at  rest,  makus  efforts  to  move,  which 


efforts  are  counteracted  ; and  the  mathematical  conditions 
of  equilibrium,  whatever  they  may  be,  miwl  rxpre.«  that 
every  force  eudeavours  to  produce  motion ; must  contain, 
diix'ctly  or  indirectly,  a measure  of  the  cnerg)'  of  that 
lorce  ; and  must  sJiow  that  a complete  counteraction  of  all 
the  elt'i>rts  at  motion  takes  place.  But  here  arises  a ques- 
tion, and  one  which  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  tlic 
comprehension  of  our  principle.  The  number  of  virtual 
motions  is  usually  infinite: — Does  any  given  system  uf 
forces  make  an  effort  to  produce  evety  one  of  them,  or 
some  only  We  know  that,  if  the  forces  do  not  produce 
equilibrium,  one  of  the  virtual  motions  ensues  in  the  first 
(It  following  the  application  of  the  forees,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  the  rest:  it  ought  not  therefore  to  surprise  the  stu- 
dent if  he  were  told  that,  for  every  given  set  of  forces  fa 
given  system  being  always  understo^\  some  one  motion 
prevented  is  every  motion  prevented.  But  in  point  of  fact 
the  direct  contrary  is  tr\ie,  in  rigid  jystems  at  least : gene- 
rally Npeaking.  there  is  but  one  class  of  virtual  motions 
which  a given  set  of  forces  has  not  a temlcncy  to  produce, 
and  any  one  of  the  rest  may  be  produced,  (>ur  meaning 
will  appear  in  the  following  explanation  We  have  seen 
[Rotation,  p.  177]  tliat  every  infinitely  small  motion  of  a 
rigid  system  may  be  produced  hy  a scrcwlike  motion,* 
namely,  rotation  round  an  axis,  aceom|Nuiied  by  a slipping 
up  or  down  that  axis.  Take  any  line  for  an  axis,  and  sup- 
l>oso  a screw,  fitted  to  its  receiving  screw  (the  latter  im- 
nioveably  fixed  in  space),  to  be  described  with  that  axis ; 
suppose  also  that  the  system  to  which  the  forces  are  ap- 
phed  is  fixed  to  Uic  screw.  Here  then  is  every  virtual 
motion  prevented,  except  one  ; so  that  if  the  system  begin 
to  move,  it  must  lake  that  one  motion.  Now  apply  the 
given  set  of  forces,  and  resolve  them  all  in  directions 
parallel  to  the  axis,  and  in  planes  perpendicular  to  it. 
Tliere  must  be  motion  unless  the  former  forces  destroy 
each  other,  and  the  latter  have  a resultant  or  resultants 
passing  through  the  axis.  Consequently,  with  certain  ex- 
ceptions (which,  though  infinite  in  number,  arc  few  com- 
pared with  the  rest),  a given  set  of  forces,  acting  on  a 
given  system,  will  pr^ucc  any  virtual  motion,  if  others  bi‘ 
excluded  : but  when  there  are  various  virtual  motions  not 
excluded,  the  system,  if  the  forces  do  not  balance  one 
anotlier,  will  take  one  in  preference  to  any  of  the  rest. 
Tlie  preceding  argument  ought  to  be  more  developed,  but 
we  have  not  room  for  such  an  explanation  a-s  would  be 
intelligible  to  every  one  : most  of  the  difficulty  indeed  lies 
in  the  purely  geometrical  conception  of  motion,  and  is 
foreign  to  our  article. 

\Ye  are  to  exjicct,  then,  as  Uic  condition  of  equilibrium, 
a collection  of  conditions,  an  infinite  number,  implying 
that,  of  ail  infinite  number  of  motions,  possible  d prion, 
the  given  M stem  of  forces  makes  each  and  everv  one  ira- 
jjossible.  To  make  it  apj)car  in  what  the  condition  may 
probably  consist,  look  at  the  following  coses ; — If  one  point 
of  the  system  be  fixed,  forces  applied  at  that  point  arc 
useless,  lor  they  only  produce  a pressure  or  strain  on  the 
fixed  point,  and  neither  promote  nor  retard  any  virtual 
motion.  If  one  point  be  restrained  to  move  upon  a given 
surface  or  curve,  forces  perpendicular  to  that  surface  or 
curve  are  uselesa,  for  a similar  reason..  Thus  »up}>osc  one 
point  must  lie  retained  on  a given  horizontal  plane  : any* 
weight  added  to  that  point  has  no  effect  on  the  equili- 
brium; it  is  merely  equivalent  to  so  much  weight  laid 
upon  the  plane.t  Generally  then,  a force  produces  no 
effect  in  equilibrium  unless  (he  point  to  which  it  is  applied 
can  move  i«  thr  dirfctioii  f/  that  /orri:  thus  weight  pro- 
duces no  effect  when  applied  to  a point  of  which  all  the 
virtual  motions  are  liurizontal.  But  lei  the  plane  be  ever 
so  little  inclined  to  the  horizon,  and  a |>oint  restricted  to 
move  upon  it  has  somewhat  uf  vertical  motion : weight 
ajiplicd  at  that  point  will  have  some  effect  in  equilibrium. 
It  would  be  natural  to  conclude  ( and  let  it  be  remembered 
that  in  these  d priori  views  we  are  only  slating  strong 
probabilities)  that  the  more  freely  a point  mav  move  in 
the  direction  of  the  force  which  acts  ujwn  it,  the  gn*ater 
1 the  effect  of  that  force  in  producing  or  disturiiing  equili- 
brium. Now  since  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that,  cepteris 
paribus,  rv  force  has  more  or  less  efiVet  in  proportion  to  its 

• Simple  ImmUiinn  !•  the  nt:cme  nM«  in  «blrh  ilip  threnil  of  Uki  fcnrir 
bcenne*  i«i«]lel  lo  iheasH:  anrl  rntalkffl  tha  othvr  vxlren»e  e«tc  tu 
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nugnitudd,  for  instance,  that,  under  giren  circumstances, 
two  pounds  of  pressure  produce  twice  the  effect  of  one 
pound,  it  seems  that  for  any  given  virtual  motion,  the 
effect  of  eax'h  force  varies  jointly  as  the  magnitude  of  the 
force,  and  the  length  over  which,  in  that  virtual  motion, 
the  point  of  application  moves  in  the  direction  of  the 
force.  That  is,  suppose  A to  be  Uie  point  of  application 

T 


of  the  force,  and  AQ  to  represent  its  direction  and  magni- 
tude. In  one  virtual  or  possible  motion  of  the  Hvstem.  let 
A be  transferred  to  U,  infinitely  near  to  A.  Draw  RS 
perpenditMtlar  upon  QA,  then  AS  is  the  space  moved  over 
in  the  direction  of  the  force ; end  if  the  force  contain  P 
litiits  of  pressure,  PxASis  the  product  on  the  value  of 
which  the  efficiency  of  the  force  seems  to  have  some  de- 
pendence. Here  however  the  motion  AS  is  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  force,  and  the  force  helps  to  produce  tlvit  motion; 
for  it  is  obviously  easier,  ca*teriM  parthut,  that  Ih**  point  A 
should  move  in  the  direction  A^  when  tiie  force  acts  in 
the  direction  AQ,  than  it  would  have  been  if  the  same 
force  Imd  acted  in  the  opposite  direction  A T.  Out  sup- 

Eose  that  another  virtual  motion  might  bring  A to  V. 

'raw  I'W  perpendicular  to  AT;  then  AW  is  the  space 
moved  over  in  the  direction  of  the  force,  and  Px  Aw  is 
the  product  on  which  the  efficiency  of  the  force  seems  to 
depend.  But  here  the  motion  AW  is  in  the  direction 
opimsitc  to  that  of  the  force,  and  it  is  obviously  lew  easy 
that  the  point  A should  move  in  the  direction  AV,  when 
the  force  acts  in  the  direction  AQ.  tlmn  it  would  have 
been  if  the  force  had  acted  in  the  opposite  direction  AT. 
Hence,  to  what  has  precetled,  we  may  probably  add  that 
the  efficiency  of  a force,  in  promoting  or  pi-eventing  one 
given  kind  of  virtual  motion,  is  to  be  considered  as  of  one 
kind  or  another  according  as,  for  that  motion,  the  virtual 
motion  of  the  point  of  application,  cstimalcd  in  the  line  of ' 
action  of  the  force,  is  with  the  direction  of  the  force,  or 


ophite  to  It. 

These  conjectures,  for  they  are  nothing  more,  will  sliow 
of  the  principle  of  viilual  velocities,  the  moment  it  is 
announced,  that  it  is  a highly  reasonable  and  probable 
principle.  It  may  be  announced  as  follows: — I.,et  the 
forces  which  arc  applied  to  a system,  at  different  points, 
be  P,  Q,  R,  &c.,  each  in  an  assigned  direction.  Let  one 
of  the  virtue  (that  is,  possible)  motions  which  the  system 
may  undergo  in  the  infinitely  small  time  dt  succeeding  the 
moment  of  application  of  the  forces,  be  suppostul  to  be 
given,  upon  trial.  Decompose  the  several  motions  of  the 
|)oints  of  application  of  the  forces  each  into  two,  one  in 
the  Hue  of  the  applied  force,  the  other  perpendicular  to 
that  line;  let  dp,  dtp  </r,  &e.  be  the  resolved  motions  in 
the  lines  of  the  forces,  and  let  those  be  reckoned  positive 
which  are  in  the  directions  of  the  forces,  and  negative 
which  are  in  the  contrary  directions.  Then  P«//>  -p  Q7y  + 
ll//r  -p  &c.  is  a quantity  on  which  it  depends  whether  the 
given  virtual  motion  can  actually  take  place,  or  not.  If 
rdp  -f  Q</ij  + R/f.*'  + &c.  = 0.  that  motion  cannot  be  the 
result  of  the  applied  forces;  but  if  Pf/t/ -f- Q</y -P  R/fr  + 
&c.  be  not  = 0,  that  motion  may  take  place.  And  there  is 
equilibrium,  that  is,  no  one  ot  the  possible  motions  can 
judually  take  place,  when  P«/p -p  Qt/<^ -p  R/r -p  &c.  is 
always  =0,  for  every'  virtual  motion;  and  there  is  not 
equilibrium  when  one  or  more  virtual  motions  can  be 
a.wigned,  for  which  P«/p  + Q7<;  -p  IWr  -p  &c.  is  not  = 0. 
Tliis  is  the  principle  of  rirltuil  vefoedirs,  os  to  which  per- 
haps the  first  thing  that  will  strike  the  render  is  that  the 
worn  velocity  does  not  occur  in  the  explanation  of  it.  Rut 
if  we  suppose  the  virtual  motion  of  the  system  to  be  actu- 
ally performed  in  the  time  «//,  then  the  velocities  of  the 
points  of  application,  in  the  directions  of  the  several  forces, 
are  dp\dt,  dq.dt,  dr:dt,  &c.,  and  the  principle  above 
•tatea  may  be  affirmed  of 

^dp  ^dq  ^dr 


I instead  of  Vdp  -p  Qdq  -p  Hilr  -f  &c.  But  the  lattcr  is  the 
more  convenient  of  the  two.  Tlie  product  Pd/>  is  called  the 
j mometii  of  the  force  P,  which  is  not  a well-chosen  term, 
; since  ‘moment’  is  use<l  in  other  sni&es.  It  would  be 
'much  better  (though  we  shall  not  here  depart  from  esta- 
blished  usage)  that  P7p  should  be  called  the  measure  of 
the  equilibrating  jxiwer  of  the  force  P,  or,  in  one  word,  the 
pnim-*  of  the  force  P : with  reference,  of  course,  to  the 
promotion  or  hindrance  of  those  virtual  motions  only,  in 
whieli  dp  is  the  part  of  the  motion  which  is  in  the  line  of 
P‘s  action.  No  perfectly  general  proof  of  this  pnnciple 
has  been  given  ; indeed  to  apply  it  demonstratively  to  the 
cases  of  fluid  and  gaseous  systems  would  require  a know- 
I ledge  of  the  constituent  parts  of  matter,  and  of  their  con- 
! nection  with  each  other,  which  we  do  not  possess.  But 
the  cases  in  which  it  can  be  strictly  shown  are  very  exten- 
sive : all  cases  whatsoever  in  which  the  conditions  of  equi- 
librium can  be  established  admit  of  the  truth  of  this  prin- 
ciple being  shown  d fwiimori,  with  certain  exceptions, 
the  reasons  of  which  will  presently  appear ; and  w hen  it  is 
assumed,  it  alw  ays  leads  to  results  which  are  consistent  with 
the  other  known  principles  of  mechanics.  In  the  demon- 
stration which  we  ^ve,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  case 
of  forces  which  act  upon  points,  which  are  either  independ- 
ent of  each  other,  or  some  or  all  of  which  are  connected 
by  rigid  rods  witboiit  weight ; and  our  limits  reqtiire  us  to 
speak  hut  briefly  of  all  the  step*  which  are  pur^y  mathe- 
matical. Ordinary' works  on  mechanics  give  the  simple 
illustrations  which  the  beginner  wants : and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  read  anything  like  a general  demonstration  without 
being  well  acquainted  with  the  infinitesimal  calculus  and 
with  the  principal  formulae  of  algebraic  geometry'  of  three 
dimensions. 

First,  let  there  be  a single  point  A,  the  coordinates  of 
which  are  j*.  y,  and  2.  Let  there  act  upon  this  point  the 
forces  P,  in  a direction  which  makes  with  the  axes.  angk*s 
a,  ft,  y\  P.  the  direction  of  which  makes  angles  o',  y', 

&c.  I.et  the  point  A move  to  B,  the  coordinates  of  which 
are  t *f  rf.r,  w 4.  dp,  ; ^ d2,  and  let  AB  make  the  angles 
X,  p,  V with  tne  axes.  Then 
AB= 

dx  dy  dz 

C«X=yg,  CWH=^,  = 

Now  the  line  AB  decomposed  in  the  direction  of  P,  gives 
AB  X cos  (angle  made  by  P with  AB:  or 

AB  (cos  X . cos  a -h  cos  fi . cos  ft  -f-  cos  V . cos  y) 
or  cos  o . </.r  4*  ft  -dy  cos  y . </r  = dp. 

Hence  the  moment  of  the  force  P is  P cos  a . d.r  -f-  P 
cos  ft  .dy  V cos  y . dz.  and  the  sum  of  the  moments  of 
all  the  forces  is  ax  Si^P  cos  «)-fdy  2:(P  cos  ft)’^dz 
1 (P  cos  yj,  where  2 ,P  cos  a)  stand*  for  P cos  n + P' 
cos  o' -f  &c.,  and  im  on.  But  when  there  u equilibrium 
S (P  cos  n)  = 0,  since  P cos  a,  P'  cos  o',  &c.  are  the  com- 
ponents of  the  several  forces  in  the  direction  of  x.  For 
similar  reasons  2CPeos/(L=0,  2(Pcos  y)  =0,  whence 
Pt/^> -j- P'«//>' -f  &c.  is  =0  for  every  motion  of  which  the 
point  is  capable. 

there  be  any  number  of  points,  and  let  each  of  them 
be  acted  upon  by  any  number  of  forces:  but  as  all  the 
forces  which  act  upon  a given  uoint  may  be  reiluced  to 
one,  let  Ki  be  the  force  whicn  acts  on  the  first,  and 
ai,  ftu  yi  be  the  angles  it  makes  with  the  axes : let 
R,.  Gy.  ft^  Yf,  stand  in  the  same  relations  to  the  second 
point ; and  so  on.  Let  X|,  pi,  .Si,  be  the  coordinates  of  the 
nnst  point,  and  so  on.  any  of  the  points  be  connected 
by  rigid  bars  without  weight : ami  suppose  A to  be  one  of 
the  jKjintii,  and  AB  the  bar  connecting  it  with  another 
point  B.  The  point  A,  then,  boides  other  forces,  i»>  acted 
on  by  a pressure  called  the  tendon  of  the  bar,  either  in  the 
direction  AB  or  BA : white  B,  besides  the  other  forces,  is 
acted  on  by  the  same  tension,  but  in  a contraiy  direction. 
Supposing  AB  to  receive  one  of  its  virtual  motions,  and  to 
come  into  the  position  MN  (which  need  not  be  in  the 
same  plane  with  AB),  then  if  MC  and  ND  be  drawn  per- 


pendicular to  AB,  and  if  the  position  MN  ^ infinitely 
near  toAB,  so  that  MC  and  ND  need  not  be  distinguished 
(as  far  as  imall  quantities  of  the  fir^t  order  are  concerned) 
• RUli^r  of  troTil*  . eo«fT,  woiaM  do  w<ll  ] «ajr 
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from  dr<*8  of  circle*  with  the  centres  B Rntl  A— it  follows 
that  AC  may  be  considered  as  the  diminution  of  the  line 
if  A only  changed  place,  and  came  to  M,  while  BD  may 
be  considered  as  the  tjuanlity  by  which  it  would  be 
lengthened,  if  B only  changed  place,  and  came  to  N. 
Hence,  since  the  Iwir  remain*  of  the  same  length,  we  have 
AC  = BD.  or  at  lead  the  two  only  differ  by  an  infinitely 
small  part  of  either.  But  AC  gives  the  virtual  velocity  of 
the  tension  at  A.  and  BD  that  of  the  tension  at  B,  and 
these  lines  being  equal,  and  the  tensions  equal,  their  mo- 
ments arc  equal ; but  these  moments  have  different  signs, 
one  of  the  virtual  velocities  being  in  the  direction  of  its 
force,  and  the  other  in  the  opposite  direction.  Hence  the 
sum  of  these  two  moments i*  =0;  and  the  same  follows 
for  the  two  moments  of  any  other  of  the  tensions,  exerted 
by  any  other  of  the  connecting  bars.  I,e(  T,  be  the  sum 
of  the  moments  of  the  tensions  which  act  on  the  first  point, 
T,,  &c.  of  those  which  act  on  the  second,  third,  &c. 

points ; then,  taking  the  principle  a»  established  above. 
R)r  each  ixrint  separately,  we  have  R,  dr^  -f-T,  =0.  R,rfr,  + 
T,  = 0,  Kc. ; by  summing  which  we  have  H,  nr,  -f-  R,  rfr,-|- 
&c.  + T,  -p  T,  + &c.  = 0.  But  T,  + T,  + &c.  = 0 ; Ibr. 
as  shown,  every  term  in  each  of  T,,  T„  &c.  finds  an  equal 
and  contrary  term  in  one  of  the  others.  Hence  R,  d^^  -p 
R,f/r, -p  fitc.  = 0,  or  the  principle  is  established  for  any 
system  consisting  of  forces  applied  to  points  connected  hy 
rigid  bars,  and  this  whether  there  be  connections  enough 
to  ensure  complete  stability  of  form  or  not. 

Various  other  cases  mav  be  examined  in  which  the  same 
conclu.sion  as  the  last  will  be  arrived  at,  namely,  that  the 
principle  of  virtual  velocities  is  true  of  the  external  forces 
only,  and  that  those  which  arise  from  the  internal  forces 
of  the  s)*stem  may  be  neglected.  If,  for  example,  one  of 
the  points  to  which  a force  is  applied  slide  upon  a string,  in 
the  manner  of  alx>ad,  the  ends  of  the  string  being  attached 
to  other  points  of  the  s)'steiD,  the  two  tensions  are  the 
same  on  l^th  sides  of  the  bead,  and  any  virtual  motion  of 
the  bead  alone  shortens  one  part  of  the  string  as  much  as 
it  lengthens  the  other.  TI>o«e  parts,  by  whicn  one  side  is 
lengthened  and  the  other  shortened,  are,  when  the  motion 
is  infinitely  small,  the  spaces  from  which  the  virtual  velo- 
cities of  the  tensions  are  obtained,  and  they  are  of  contrar}' 
signs.  The  moments  of  the  tensions  are  therefore  equal 
and  contrary;  or  the  principle  is  tnie  independently  of 
those  tensions.  Again,  suppose  one  of  the  points  of  the 
system  is  restrained  to  move  upon  a given  surface  or  curve; 
being  tied  in  such  a manner  as  to  slip  iVeely  e^n  the  surface 
or  curve,  without  being  able  to  leave  it.  The  force  which 
retains  the  point  thus  attached  is  perpendicular  to  the  sur- 
face or  curve,  but  every  virtual  motion  of  that  point  is 
(when  infinitely  small)  in  the  tangent  plane  of  the  surface 
or  tangent  of  the  curve : so  that  there  is  no  component  in 
the  direction  of  the  force,  and  the  moment  of  the  force 
vanishes. 

When  questions  occur  in  which  friction  is  an  clement, 
the  princ^le  of  virtual  velocities  is  not  of  ve^'  easy  appli- 
cation. Even  in  the  ordinary  modes  of  solving  such  pro- 
blerns,  the  formuls  which  must  vanish  when  there  is  no 
friction,  are  not  required  to  vanish,  but  must  lie  between 
certain  positive  and  negative  limits,  depending  on  the 
friction.  A similar  change  must  be  predicated  of  the  sum 
of  the  moments  of  the  impressed  forces:  but  as  even 
doe*  not  appear  to  have  thought  the  principle 
before  us  conveniently  applicable  to  friction  problems,  we 
may  well  dispense  with  tne  consideration  of  them  here. 
When  elastic  bodies  arc  in  question,  the  principle  can  be 
applied,  but  only  on  condition  that  the  elasticities  of  the 
several  parts  of  thes)stem  are  considered  as  external,  not  in- 
ternal forces;  an  h)q)othe*isrenderednece88Br}’byour  igno- 
rance of  the  molecular  constitution  which  gives  nse  to  elas- 
ticity. It  may  also  be  said  (hat  in  its  application  to  hydro- 
statics there  are  mathematical  convention*  (expressive,  no 
dqubU  of  truths,  but  foreign  to  the  mere  enunciation  of  the 
principle)  which  represent  our  ignorance  of  the  molecular 
constitution  of  a fluid.  On  this  point  we  should  recom- 
mend the  student  who  has  enough  of  mathematics  to  have 
recourse  to  the  MieanioM  Analytique  of  bagrange,  the 
standard  work  on  virtual  velocities : the  demonstrations, 
so  called,  given  by  all  the  elementary  writers  wc  know  of 
(even  Poisson,  see  his  Mfcanique,  vol.  ii.,  p.  R12.  2nd 
edition)  are  mere  Ulustratioii*  conducted  upon  the  roost 
limited  suppositions.  These  are  more  than  excusable, 
considered  with  lefercnce  to  tlie  supposed  mathematical 


knowledge  of  the  reader;  but  it  is  not  right  to  make  him 
liehcve  that  he  is  contddering  a subject  gcnerallj’,  wheti 
nothing  but  a limited  case  is  presented  to  him.  The  great 
fault  of  the  mathematical  writers  of  our  day  is  Uic  tcant  qf 
arotral  qf  incomplfteiiesi : and  any  one  who  looks  in  Ptiis- 
son'M  table  of  contcntii  for  * D^montftration  du  Principe  des 
Vite&ses  Virtuelles  dans  I'Equilibrc  d’un  biquide/  and 
compari'A  it  with  the  article  indicHtcd,  will  see  a notable 
instance. 

When  we  look  at  the  preceding  demonstration  of  the 
principle,  we  see  that  it  depend*  upon  knowledge  of  the 
mode  of  compounding  and  decompo^ng  forces  ; out  there 
U an  fl  priori  proof  of  a most  singular  cnarncter,  as  exten- 
sive 08  can  be  given  In'  the  mode  already  used.  Tliis 

firoof  was  prefixed  by  ^grange  to  the  * M^cauique  Ana- 
ylique,’  and  judging  from  the  slight  degree  of  notice 
which  it  has  obtainra  from  succeeding  writers  on  me- 
chanics, we  sliould  suppose  tliat  it  was  disputed  or  thought 
unsound.  We  have  ourselves  strong  objections  to  the 
fonn  given  by  bagrange  ; but  we  believe  that  a sound  and 
sufficient  method  of  proof  dues  exist  in  the  principle 
which  he  has  used;  and  this  wc  shall  endeavour  to  de- 
velope. 

I Suppose,  first,  that  all  the  forces  which  arc  applied  ore 
equal  to  one  another;  the  case  of  unequal  forces  will  fol- 
low ver)'  readily.  A*  an  instance,  supiiose  three  cnu.xl 
forces  applied  at  the  points  A,  B,  C,  in  llie  directions  AJ.„ 
B.M,  (.‘N  ; ABU  being  a solid  triangle  without  weight.  At 
A,  B.  C,  attach  ring*  • to  the  triangular  system,  and  at 
M,  N,  attach  rings  to  a solid  IVanic  unconnected  with  the 
system,  except  by  the  flexible  string  now  to  be  mentioned. 
I^t  this  string  be  made  fast  to  the  ring  N at  1,  from 


whence  let  it  be  carried  through  the  ring  C,  and  again 
through  the  ring  N at  4.  from  whence  it  is  paased  through 
M at  r>;  being  nowhere  attached  to  the  frame  except  at  I. 
Its  course  is  then  denoted  by  the  number*  1.  2.  3,  4,  8tc. ; 
and,  when  it  emerges  at  14,  let  a weight  be  attached,  equal 
to  the  half  of  the  force  which  is  required  to  act  at  each  of 
the  points  A.  B,  C ; this  force  being  P.  the  weight  i* 

tension  of  the  string  being  everywliero  the  same,  it 
is  everywhere  equal  to  : and  at  the  point  A each  of  the 
parts  of  the  string,  (10,  9)  and  (11,  12),  applies  a force 
equal  to  JP,  so  that  the  force  P is,  from  the  two  strings, 
applied  at  A.  Tlie  same  may  be  said  of  the  point*  B and 
U.  If  tiien,  at  the  outset,  the  system  ABC  were  so  placed 
that  forces  P,  P,  P,  applied  at  tlie  three  point*  in  the 
given  directions  would  produce  equilibrium,  it  follows  that 
there  will  he  no  motion  when  the  weight  is  made  to 
act  on  the  *tring;  for  equilibmting  forces  will  at  that  in- 
stant be  applied  to  the  system ; and  the  weight  cannot 
move  unless  the  triangle  move. 

• l*Bller«,  in  l.«rnnr«‘:  bulUt#«h«H  in  ihc  p«ll^)  (VMtioia-wlKwl, 
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. Now  it  is  obvious  n priori  that  if  any  forcea  keep  a sys- 
tem in  emiilibti\ira.  forces  exactly  opposite  to  those  forces 
will  also  Keep  it  in  e<iui)ibrium  : if  r,  Q.  H,  keep  a system 
in  oquilibrinm,  so  will  — P,  — Q.  anti  —K,  forces  equal 
and  opposite  to  the  first  three.  Fur  it  is  obvious  that  all 
the  six,  P,  ~P.  Q,  — Q.  R,  — R,  keep  it  in  equilibrium, 
bcin;;  three  sets  of  equilibrating  forces.  Take  away  the 
set  P,  Q,  R,  which,  by  hynothe-ns,  equilibrate  the  system, 
and  the  remaiuini;  set,  -^P,  — Q,  — R,  will  then  equili- 
brate it.  But  here  it  must  be  noticed  that  when  the  in- 
version of  directions  U mode,  the  inversion  of  the  tensions 
roust  also  he  possible  : a force  which  before  the  inversion 
pulls  by  a string,  must.  aOer  the  inversion,  be  supposed 
to  push  that  string : that  is  to  say,  the  string  must  have 
the  property  of  a rigid  bar  as  to  pushing  or  pulling  being 
indifferent. ' The  reader  of  theoretical  mechanics  roust  ac- 
custom himself  to  the  idea  of  a string  which,  though  late- 
rally flexible,  can  transmit  a {nish  or  thrust  in  the  direction 
of  Its  length.  Imagine  the  direction*  of  gravity  to  be 
changed  in  the  macliine,  so  that  ^P  acts  upwards,  the 
string  being  capable  of  transmitting  the  thrust  through  the 
whole  of  its  length.  Nothing  is  then  changed  except  the 
directions  of  the  forces  acting  at  A,  B,  C,  in  such  manner 
that,  if  the  original  position  be  one  of  equilitmum,  the 
weight  cannot  ascend,  any  more  than  it  could  descend 
in  the  first  supposition. 

When  there  is  equilibrium,  then,  the  weight  ^P,  whether 
it  is  supposed  to  pull  downwards  or  thrust  upwards,  cannot 
either  ascend  or  descend.  But  what  is  to  hinder  ^P  from 
descending  in  the  first  case,  or  ascending  in  the  second? 
The  weight  is  only  counterbalanced  at  1,  which  Is  made 
fast  to  the  ring  at  N,  and  if  more  string  can  he  drawn  out 
beyond  (13;>  by  the  descent  of  or  piudud  in  by  its  as- 
cent, there  is  no  mechanical  reason  win*  such  drawing  out 
or  pushing  in  should  not  take  place.  *The  reason  why  the 
ascent  or  descent  cannot  take  place  must  be  of  a geome- 
trical character,  and  Lagrange  reasons  as  follows It  will 
be  sufficient  that  any  infinitely  small  displacement  of  the 
triangle  ABC  should  produce  no  displacement  of  the 
weight : and  this  will  also  be  necessary  : for  if  any  possible 
infinitely  small  displacement  of  the  system  coula  let  out 
string  and  give  motion  to  the  weight,  the  tendency  of  the 
weight  to  descend  would  produce  that  small  displacement. 
But  (implies  Lagrange)  it  is  enough  that  any  infinitely 
small  displacement  of  the  system  ^ould  oolv  produce  a 
displacement  of  the  weight  which  is  of  an  intenor  order; 
or  it  is  enough  tiiat  the  second  displacement  should  be  an 
infinitely  small  part  of  the  first.  Here  we  cannot  follow 
the  reasoning : why  should  the  weight  not  be  capable  of 
descending  because  the  first  infinitely  small  motion  of 
ABC  is  attended  by  one  of  an  inferior  order  in  the  weight 
^P  ? We  could  name  any  number  of  cases  in  which  con- 
tinued motions  begin  in  this  manner.  We  can  only  under- 
stand Lagrange's  argument  to  this  extent : if  there  be  a po- 
sition of  equilibrium  at  all,  it  must  be  that  in  which  a given 
infinitely  small  displacement  produces  the  smallest  effect 
upon  the  weight ; so  that,  if  there  be  one  position  in  which 
every  displacement  produces  relatively  an  infinitely  small 
displacement  of  the  weight,  that  position,  or  none,  must 
be  the  position  of  equilibrium.  We  shall  however  proceed 
with  Lagrange's  reasoning,  and  shall  then  eiuleavour  to 
show  that  it  may  be  saved  from  the  preceding  objection  at 
least,  if  not  rendered  absolutely  rigorous.  Let  S be  the 
fixed  ring  to  nhich  D (moveable  with  the  system)  be- 
longs ; and  let  the  latter,  in  a certain  infinitely  small  dis- 
placement of  the  system,  be  removed  to  E.  If  8D  be 
greater  than  SE,  the  string  SD  is  shortened  by  the  removal, 
and  drawing  the  arc  EK  and  the  perpendicular  EA,  the 
virtual  velocity  of  the  force  acting  in  the  direction  DS  is 
AD  (and  is  positive),  while  tlie  quantity  by  which  each 
string  is  shortened  is  KD ; but  if  sE  be  longer  than  SD, 
the  ^rtual  velocity  is  negative,  and  the  string  is  lengthened. 
Hence,  if  a,  0,  r,  be  the  virtual  velocities  of  the  forces  in 
their  own  directions,  the  expression  2a-{-20  + 2y  is,  if 
positive,  the  quantity  of  string  let  out  by  the  displace- 
ment ; if  negativot  the  quantity  taken  in.  Or  rather  we 
should  say  that  2a  + ^ + 2y  differs  from  the  quantity  let 
out  or  taken  in  by  an  infinitely  small  quantity  of  the  se- 
cond order;  for  AD  and  KD,  even  when  E is  infinitely 
near  to  D,  are  not  emial,  but  differ  by  a small  quantity  of 
the  second  order.  Lagrange,  then,  confounding  an  infi- 
* ftToiSf  ISU  tNoad  CMO  by  «n  ippMl  lo  mlhenuUicf,  wbkb  not 
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nitely  small  quantity  of  the  second  order  with  absolute 
twthing,  compared  with  one  of  the  fi:^t  ortler.  takes 
2r  -1-2/1  -1-27  = 0,  or,  multiplying  by  ^P.  Pa-f  P/3  + Py=0. 
as  the  condition  that  an  infinitely  small  displacement  of 
the  system  will  allow  no  displacement  vvhatevci  of  the 
weight ; from  which,  by  the  aid  of  the  matlK'malical  con- 
sideration already  alliiued  to.  he  completes  what  he  give.t 
as  the  proof  that  Pa  + Pj3  + P7  =*  0 is  the  condition  of 
equilibrium  : which  is  for  this  ease  the  enunciation  of  the 
principle  of  virtual  velocities. 

Before  proceeding  to  give  our  view  of  the  manner  in 
which  tliis  proof  may  be  amended,  we  sliall  point  out  how 
to  proceed  when  the  forces  .ire  not  equal.  In  such  case 
they  are  either  commensurable  or  incommensurable ; let 
them  be  commensurable,  aiul  let  them  be  /P,  »jp,  wP, 
where  /,  m,  n,  are  integers.  Instead  of  passing  the  string 
twice  only  through  eatm  ring,  pass  it  2n  times  Ihiough  C 
and  N,  2m  times  through  B anu  M,  2f  times  through  A and 
L.  Tlien,  the  instant  the  weight  :^P  is  applied,  there  are 
21  strings  in  the  direction  AL,  each  with  the  tension 
or  altogether  there  U the  force  /P.  applied  to  A in  the 
direction  AL;  and  similarly  of  the  rest.  If  then,  a,  /3. 
7,  be  as  before,  we  have  2/a  + 2;n/3 -p  2/17,  differing 
only  bv  an  infinitely  small  quanlity  of  the  second  order 
from  the  quantity  of  string  let  out  or  taken  in  by  an  infi- 
nitely small  dis))lacement  of  the  system.  Tlie  usual  me- 
thods apply  for  the  extension  of  this  reasoning  to  the  case 
in  whicii  the  forces  arc  incommensurable. 

Let  AL  = o,  BM  = b,  CN  = c : then  the  whole  length 
of  the  string  as  far  as  (13)  is  2la  + 2mb  + 2/4c+  a constant 
made  up  of  (4,  S),  (8,  9),  and  (12,  13).  Hence  2idu 
•h2/iidb-^2/idc  is  the  infinitelv  small  quantity  taken  in  or 
let  out  by  an  infinitely  small  displacement ; taken  in  when 
positive,  let  out  when  negative  ; so  that  da,  db,  dc,  answer 
to  —a,  — — y,  in  the  preceding.  Now 

1.  It  is  estaidished  that,  equilibrium  existing,  equili- 
brium will  remain  when  all  tfie  forces  change  their  di- 
rections. 

2.  Neither  a,  b,  c,  nor  their  differential  coefficients,  can 
become  infinite  in  any  position  of  the  system ; so  that  the 
only  way  in  which  2iu+2mb-\-2f4C  can  become  a maximum 
or  a minimum  is  by  2idari‘'i>ndb-^2ndc  becoming,  in  the 
language  of  the  diftWential  calculus,  nothing,  that  is.  more 
strictly,  an  infinitely  small  quantity  of  tlie  second  order. 

Now  let  the  weight  iJP  act  downirards,  and  lei  it  draw 
out  all  the  string  possible,  and  then  rest.  Tliere  must 
then  be  equilibrium,  for  every  displacement  makes  the 
weight  rise ; and  the  weight  has  no  tendency  to  take 
advantage,  so  to  speak,  of  this  power  of  rising.  Conse- 
quently there  most  be  equilibmm  when  2la-^2mb-^2tic  is 
a minimum,  the  w'cight  acting  downwards;  that  is,  when 
2/da+2mdb^2ndc  is  always  |>o«tive,  and  of  the  second 
order;  or  wW  P/.a+Pm./J-f-Pn.y  is  always  negative, 
and  of  the  second  order.  And  this  equilibrium  is  stable ; 
for  any  displacement  makes  the  weight  rise,  and  its  ten- 
dency is  to  descend,  and  restore  the  former  state.  Now 
reverse  the  direction  of  tlie  weight,  and  let  the  string  com- 
municate thrust,  instead  of  pull,  as  before  described.  Then 
there  is  still  equilibrium  (which  is  demonstrable  independ- 
ently) b^ausc  only  the  directionsof  the  forces  are  changed : 
but  since  the  forces  change  direction,  the  virtual  velocities 
change  sign,  and  P/.a  + , &c.  is  always  positive,  and  of 
the  second  order.  Here  then,  though  the  weight  (we  call 
AP  ipeight  always,  whether  it  tend  upwards  or  downwards) 
tends  to  rise,  and  (geometrically  speaking)  can  riw,  it  does 
not  rise : observe  also  that  the  rise  woufd  be  an  infinitely 
small  quantity  of  the  second  order.  The  equilibrium 
in  this  case  is  unstable,  for  every  displacement  raises  the 
weight,  which  does  not  tend  to  return.  Now  let  the 
weight  act  upicard$,  and  let  it  push  in  all  the  string 
posable,  and  then  rest.  Tliere  must  then  be  equilibrium, 
for  every  displacement  makes  the  weight  fall,  and  the 
weight  has  no  tendency  to  take  advantage  of  this  power 
of  falling.  Consequently  there  must  be  equilibrium  when 
2Ai4-  &c.  is  a maximum,  the  weight  acting  upwards; 
that  is,  when  2lda-{‘  &c.  is  alw^-s  negative,  ana  of  the 
second  order;  or  when  P/.a-f  KC.  is  always  negative,* 
and  of  the  second  order ; and  tliis  equilibnum  is  stal/le, 
for  any  displacement  makes  the  weight  fall,  and  its  ten- 
dency is  to  rise  and  restore  the  former  state.  Now  reverse 
Oie  dii-ection  of  the  weight,  and  let  the  string  poll,  instead 

• WVn  Um>  DcUon  oT  (be  Urinf  U UmI  of  a thrust,  it  will  tic  wen  ihsl  it  it 
ss*.  Bocc  Uie  Tirtusl  ^cloekti**  clfcinjfc 
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of  tlmul.  Tlierc  U still  equilibrium  {because  only  the 
direclioiw  of  the  forces  are  chanced) : the  virtual  velocities 
chance  sicn,  and  IV.a-f.  is  always  positive,  and  of 
tile  secouu  order ; and  in  this  last  caAC,  thouch  the  weight 
tends  to  fall,  and  {geometrically  tmeaking)  can  fall,  it  does 
not  fall : observe  idso  that  the  full  would  be  an  intlnitely 
small  quantity  of  the  aecond  order  ; and  the  equilibrium 
in  this  case  is  un&Uble,  for  every  displacement  lowers  the 
weight,  which  does  not  lend  to  return. 

Collecting  these  cases,  it  appears  then  that  whenever 
P/.n+  &c.  is,  for  everv*  infinitely  snitl]  displacement,  an 
infinitely  small  quantity  of  one  given  sign,  there  is  equi* 
librium;  stable  when  that  sign  is  negative,  unstable  when 
it  is  i^itive.  Hut  wtjjposing  P/.a  + , &c.  to  be  of  the 
second  unier,  sometimes  of  one  sign,  and  sometiinos  of 
the  other,  according  to  the  di-sjilaccment.  the  preceding 
reasoning  dues  not  apply.  Nor  do  we  see  how  it  can  be 
applied  without  the  nssimiplion  that  an  equilibrium,  which 
is  produced  when  all  the  duplaccments  of  the  weight  favour 
the  motion  which  it  tends  to  lake,  is  d fortion  produced 
wheu  some  only  do  the  same.  Taking  the  <ase  in  which 
the  weight  acts  downwards,  we  have  seen  that  there  is 
equilibrium  when  the  desccul  of  the  weight  is  of  the  second 
Older,  and  aliroyg  downwards : the  circumstance  of  the 
descent  being  of  the  second  order  produces  equilibrium, 
even  though  its  direction  is  that  which  the  weight  can 
take.  Still  more  must  there  be  equilibrium  when  all  the 
de.M'cnls  are  of  the  second  order  at  least,  ami  Mime  only 
downwards;  and  the  more  so  because  in  this  case,  os  the 
mathematician  knows,  the  descents  are  really  of  the  third 
order,  that  is,  infinitely  ■*miali  comjiai-cd  with  those  of  the 
second  order. 

Hence,  in  every  case,  P/.n-f-  =s  0 (in  the  common 
language  of  the  ditferential  calculus)  gives  a position  of 
cquililirium ; and  we  have  now  to  prove  the  converse, 
namciv.that  every  position  of  equilibrium  gives  P/.a  +< 
zs  0 (f.agrauge  proves  this  convene  first!.  This  converse 
can  be  proved,  we  submit,  without  taking  it  for  granted 
at  once,  with  Lagrange,  that  if  any  motion  of  ^P,  of  the 
first  order  were  possible,  the  weight  would,  by  its  Icudcucy 
to  descend,  take  that  motion.* 

Supposing  the  system  to  be  at  rest,  and  the  weight  to 
act  downwanls,  it  is  ulnioualy  phyoically  possible  that  a 
given  finite  velocity  should  be  communicated  to  the 
weight.  Suppose  a blow  to  be  given  to  the  weight  in  a 
downward  direction,  sneh  aj  would  communicate  a finite 
velocity.  What  would  he  the  etteot.  upon  the  system  at 
tlie  instant  when  the  weight  receives  the  Mow  downwards? 
An  impulsive  strain  upon  the  string,  which  would  only 
communicate  forces  proportional  to  those  already  existing.f 
and  could  not  disturb  the  equilibrium.  The  system  then 
cannot  move,  neither  therefore  can  the  wciglit  move. 
Now  as  it  is  umiuestionably  physically  po«ibie  that  the 
weight  may  take  a finite  veltK-ity,  Uic  impossibility  of 
moving  the  system  must  be  geometrical ; or  a velocity 
communicated  to  the  system  must,  bo  it  w liat  it  may,  at 
the  first  instant,  communicate  none  to  the  weight ; and 
the  definition  of  velocity  shows  that  this  can  only  happen 
when,  the  dUplaccracnta  of  the  system  in  the*  time  di 
bearing  n finite  ratio  to  (//.  that  of  the  weight  is  infinitely 
small  compared  with  d/ ; that  is,  when  the  displacement 
of  the  weight  is  infinitely  small  compared  with  those  of 
the  system.  From  this  it  follows  that  2/a+  &c.  is  iufi* 
nitfdy  small  as  compared  witli  a,  &c. 

We  do  not  know  how  to  make  the  preceding  prove  its 
converse,  and  we  object  to  the  mode  pursued  by  I^range. 
Having  proved  that  equilibrium  gives  2/a+ &c.,  lliat  is, 
having  proved  it  on  the  distinct  aanumption  that  the  weight 
cannot  descend  in  the  first  instant  through  a (juantity  com* 
jiarable  to  a.  See.,  he  then  proceeds  as  follows: — Reeipro- 
caljy  2/d-p  Sm3.  = 0 give*  a case  of  equilibrium  ; for  * the 
weight  remaining  immoveable  under  all  displaecroents,  the 
powere  which  act  upon  the  system  remain  in  the  same 
stale,  ami  there  is  no  more  reason  why  they  slioulU  produce 
one  of  the  two  displacements  than  the  other,  of  any  two  in 
which  a,  lice.  liHve  contrary  sign*.  It  is  the  case  of  the 
balance  which  remains  in  equilibrium,  because  there  is  no 

• II  ■n.  ia*  tn  u»  jttW  M *3«Rd  in  mv  that  \1  tber»  be  any  OWlluB  e»l  Iho 
*^<Mtnl  <ii<lrr  tbe  »ei|ht  «ill  lake  Uial  ttotioa.  aiul  In  an  lulbiiUUy 

mvatt  Ukc  mR|nir«'  a teloch>  of  Utc  tint  on)<>r.  ariirb  ii  euetlr  «rhat  takes 
plwt«  In  a liodf  falHDC  fH«l>  fwnn  ir*t. 

t It  u hi*rH  aouAH'ii  lliat  «]ulr\iT  forci^  kivp  a at  rest,  impulaea 

l^,p»ninnl  to  Ihoae  forcci,  ao4  appUcl  in  Ibo  same  maotkPi,  «ill  nvt  dictutb 


more  reason  why  it  sliould  incline  on  one  side  than  the 
other.'  Now,  first,  this  reasoning  might  just  as  well  t>e 
applied  to  prove  equilibrium  when  &c.  is  not  = 0; 
secondly,  it  is  not  the  case  of  the  balanced  lever  of  Ar- 
chimedeii,  for  there  is  not  that  same  synmietr)',  either 
geometrical  or  mechanical,  which  makes  it  impossibkr  to 
admit  eitlier  motion  tu  preference  to  the  other  {Statics; 
SuvFiciK*tT  Hbason]  ; thirdly,  there  is  a mechanical  reason 
why  Uie  one  of  the  motions  stiould  be  taken  lather  Uian 
the  other,  namely,  that  one  in  wliicli  the  displacement  of 
the  weight  (even  though  supposed  of  the  second  order)  is 
positive.  This  last  w ill  appear  sufficiently  in  the  sequel. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  show  that  the  moment  the 
principle  of  virtual  velocities  is  granted,  a problem  of 
statics  becomes  one  of  pure  mathematics.  Tlii*  is  all  we 
, can  undertake  to  illustrate ; and  for  this  puqiose  any  ma- 
thematical result  may  be  taken  for  granted.  First,  let  the 
force  P be  decomposed  into  three,  X,  Y,  Z,  in  the  direction 
of  T,  y,  and  and  let  the  point  of  application  move  until 
the  coordinates  are  x-f  f/x,  y-pdy,  * ‘nieu  a force  equal 
and  oppoeitc  to  P(of  wluch  the  moment  is~P</p;  balances 
X,  Y,  and  Z ; so  that  the  principle  gives  Xi/x+Yt/y-f- 
Zi/^  -P  { — P</p)  = 0,  or  Pt/^  = X<ii‘4*Ydy+Z</z.  Do  the 
same  with  each  of  the  forces,  and  we  have  £ {Pdfi)  sz 
£ {X<ir)-p2  CYt/y)  -p  ’S.\Zdz).  if  the  system  be  rigid,  every 
virtual  motion  may  be  decomposed  into  two  : a motion  of 
translation  of  any  one  given  point,  and  a motion  of  rota- 
tion round  an  axis  passing  through  that  point.  Let 

be  the  coordinates  of  any  ]>oiiit  whicli  moves  with  the 
system,  and  let  this  point  move  so  that  its  cuordtiiates 
shall  become  x*  + rtr#,  y,  + ily„,  r,  + dz^  at  the  same 
time  that  the  system  revolves  through  an  angle  d<f>  about 
an  axis  passing  through  the  point  (x».  y^  and  making 
angles  X,  y,  v with  the  three  axes.  If  the  consequence  of 
tins  motion  be  (hat  the  point  whose  coordinates  are  x,  y,  r, 
moves  so  that  its  coordinates  become  x-(-dx,  y+dy,  z-tdz, 
we  have 

dx-tir,  + {cos  /t  - cos  »■  fy-y,)}  d0 

dy=  (iy^  -p  jeo*  v {x— x*)  — co*  X(r-X()}  thp 
dzs  dzg  -p  {cos  X (y—  y,)  - cos  y (x— x,)}  d<p 
from  which  we  find  for 

£ (Pd/i)  or  1 1 Xdx)  + £ ( Y dy)  + £ (ZJz\ 
the  following  expression  : — 

£.\.(ir,  -p(Sp£Y  — y,£Z>  cusXdi;^  -P  £{Zy->-Ya).cosXd^ 
-p£\  .dy#  -pCxo^Z— CoSX)  co*/j  d0  -p  £(Xx— Zx),cos^  d<p 
-p  £Z  -P'yo£X— x^xY)  cosv  d(^-p  £ (Yx— Xy)  ,cos»*  d(f> 
and  in  the  cose  of  equiiibiium  this  is  always  = 0.  Since 
dxg,  dy,,  dzg,  cos  Xd0,  cos  cos  tfilip.  can  each  receive 
any  value  we  please  independently  of  tlie  rest,  the  pre- 
ceding can  only  vanish  when  the  six  following  conditions 
arc  fulfilled : — 

£X  = 0 £Y  = 0 £Z  = 0 

£iZy-Yj)=0  £(Xl?-Zx)  = 0 £(Yx-Xy)=0 

which  arc  the  six  well-known  equations  of  equilibrium  of 
a rigid  system. 

We  might  give  more  examples,  but  our  limit*  require 
us  at  once  to  enter  upon  a point  wliich  will  require  fuller 
explanation,  because  the  student  will  not  find  it  in  any 
elementary  work.  * When  £ (Pd^>)  is  = 0 for  every  virtual 
motion,  there  must  be  equilibrium:*  but  the  converse, 
namely,  that  ' when  there  is  equilibrium  the  equation 
£ (Pd/j)  = 0 must  be  true  for  every  virtual  motion,'  has 
not  the  same  universality  a*  the  direct  projiosition.  If  we 
lock  carefully  at  the  proof,  we  shall  see  that,  taking  any 
particular  instance  of  virtual  motion,  the  only  reason  why 
we  want  £{Pd/?)  to  be  = 0 for  that  particular  motion,  is, 
that  the  forces  may  not  be  able  to  make  the  sj-stera  set  oft' 
with  that  motion:  or  that  the  incapability  might  exist 
even  tliough  that  motion  were  the  only  one  winch  the 
system  could  take.  If  then  there  be  in  the  nature  of 
the  system  itself  any  reason  why  a particular  case  of 
virtual  motion  should  be  unattainable  by  the  action  of 
those  force*,  we  have  no  longer  any  reason  to  say  that 
£(Pdp)  must  be  =0  in  that  case. 

As  a general  rule,  if  P,  Q,  K,  &c.  be  the  acting  force*, 
and  Pd;j  -p  Qdg  .p  Kdr  + &c.,  the  sum  of  their  moment* ; 
and  if  in  one  virtual  motion  dp  = a,  dy  = 0,  dr  zz  8cc., 
that  one  virtual  motion  ha*  its  opposite,  in  which 
dp  as  — a,  dy  ■ — /3,  dr  ae  — y,  &c.  And  we  shall 
presently  see  that  if  that  one  motion  and  its  oppo- 
site be  oy  proper  restrictions  made  tlie  only  ones  wuicb 
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the  sxstem  can  take,  the  avstem  Avill  begin  to  take 
the  firtt  motion  if  Pn-fQ,3+R7+  &c.  he  positive,  and 
the  opposite  if  !*(  — «)  Q(— /?)  + !t(  — X)  + K:c.  bo 

positive.  In  fact,  a system  must  set  otf  from  rest  in  such 
manner  that  the  sum  of  the  initial  moments  is  positive : 
and  it  is  clear  enough  that  either  Pn  -f  &c.,  or  P (—a)  + 
&c.  must  Im!  positive  unless  both  vanish.  As  a general 
r\i!e  then,  Po  + vanish ; for  if  not,  either  the 

virtual  motion  first  named,  or  its  opposite,  has  a positive 
sum  of  moments,  and  can  be,  and  (if  no  other  motion  can 
take  place)  vrill  be,  an  initial  motion  of  the  system.  Put  if 
ever  it  should  happen  that  there  are  cases  in  which  a viituo! 
motion  is  possible,  but  its  opposite  motion  is  impossible, 
then  all  that  is  reouUite  is  that  for  the  possible  one  of  the 
pair,  1'  Viip  hhoulu  he  0 or  negative,  »ot  /wsiVirc.  There  is 
unother  exception  of  a remarkable  character,  fur  which  it 
will  be  better  to  wait  until  we  come  to  see  the  meaning  of 
the  sum  of  the  iimmcnts  in  a dynamical  point  of  view. 
Excluding  this  for  tliV  present,  let  a virtual  motion  which 
has  its  nppchdtc  he  called  a double  motion,  and  one  which 
has  not  its  opposite,  a single  motion  ; then  the  true  state- 
ment of  the  principle  of  virtual  velocities  is  as  follows 

If  2 Pf//>  lx*  nothing  for  every  double  virtual  motion,  and 
nothing  or  negative  for  every  single  one,  there  is  etpii- 
lihrium : and  if  there  be  equilibrium,  then  2 P‘f/>)  is 
nothing  for  every  double  virtual  motion,  and  nothing  or 
negative  for  every'  single  one. 

We  might  easily  have  incorporated  the  consideration  of 
these  exceptional  cases  of  single  virtual  motions  in  the 
general  proof.  We  shall  now  give  a simple  instance.  Let  i 
a weight  be  fa.>‘tencd  to  the  middle  of  a string,  at  the  end 
of  which  are  two  rings;  these  rings  slide  upon  cun'cs  j 
which  have  cusps  as  in  the  diagram.  The  weight  is  in  equi-  j 


librium,  and  the  weight  is  the  only  external  acting  force : 
but  its  moment  is  not  nothing  (that  is,  is  not  of  the  second 
«iUer  with  reference  tolhedLsplaccmcnt  of  the  rings',  but  is 
negative.  The  virtual  motions  of  the  rings  are  single,  and 
can  only  be  upwards.  The  reader  who  compares  the  pre- 
ceding omi&sion  in  the  statement  of  the  principle  of 
virtual  velocities  with  Variwions,  C.SLCfU's  of,  p.  Idl, 
will  sec  a remarkable  likeness  between  the  cases : in  fact, 
these  errors  and  several  others  depend  upon  the  same  sort 
of  omiwiion,  which  may  be  stated  as  follows : — If  there  be 
a proposition  >.A)  which  is  tnie  on  condition  that  the 
qii.-mtity  B is  never  positive ; an<l  if.  generally  speaking, 
every  negative  value  of  B bo  accompauiod  by  a corre- 
sponding positive  one.  then,  generally  speaking,  (A)  can- 
not l>e  true  if  B be  negative : that  is,  the  truth  of  (A)  re- 
quires B =:  0.  But  if  there  be  exceptional  or  singiilai- 
case.s  in  which  negative  values  of  H are  nr>t  accomnnuied 
by  corros|H'nding  positive  ones,  then  B =s  0 is  no  longer 
necessary' ; it  is  enough  that  B should  be  negative.  Now 
the  error  which  has  run  through  the  results  of  the  dif- 
ferential calculus  from  book  to  book,  from  countrv'  to 
country,  and  from  century  to  century,  consists  in  taking 
the  usual  and  general  case  for  universal,  and  forgetting 
tlie  exception. 

The  principle  of  virlual  velocities  is  applied  to  dyna- 
mics by  means  of  the  celebrated  principle  which  goes  by 
the  name  of  D’Alembert,  propoumleil  by  him  in  his 
treatise  on  dynamics,  published  in  174.1.  Wc  have  louchod 
upon  this  principle  in  Fokcks,  Imprkvseu  ano  Effectivb, 
but  we  have  referred  the  complete  development  of  it  to 
the  present  article. 

It  will  do  for  our  present  jnirpose  to  suppose  a system 
of  points  connected  together,  each  point  being  considered 
as  a certain  mass  of  matter.  Whatever  may  bo  the  faults 
of  the  system  of  Cavalieri  for  geometric^  deduction,  it  is 


sound  enough,  mechanically  considered : a point  may  not 
be  taken  to  be  one  of  the  constituent  pari*  of  a length,  but 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  considering  it  as  endowed  with 
weight  and  impimetrability,  or  as  rigidly  connected  with 
other  points.  If  we  imagine  a mass  of  matter  to  be 
divided  into  an  infinite  number  of  infinitely  small  cle- 
nienl.s,  each  of  which  is  an  extended  nia-^s,  though  we  may 
not,  for  geometrical  imrjioses,  suppose  each  of  those  ele- 
ments to  have  its  bulk  collected  in  any  one  of  its  points, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  supposing  its  mass  to  be  so  col- 
lected. If  then  we  begin  with  the  considerutiou  of  a finite 
number  of  points,  having  various  masses,  we  may,  by  in- 
creasing the  number  of  our  points  and  diminbhmg  their 
mas.Hes,  ajiproach  a-»  near  as  we  please  to  the  case  of  a 
continuou.H  geometrical  solid,  all  tiio  parts  of  which  have 
weight,  and  of  which  the  density  varies  according  to  any 
law.  Again,  when  a system  moves,  and  when  the  law  of 
its  motion  is  known,  we  can  determine,  at  any  one  instant 
[Vaujci'n',  p.  196],  the  velocity  of  any  one  point  in  any 
one  direction,  and  the  acceleration  (or  retardation,  ru-gn- 
rire  acceleration)  at  that  one  instant:  that  is  to  say,  the 
rale  per  second  at  which  the  motion  is  receiving  accelera- 
tion at  the  moment  named.  From  this  acceleration,  as 
in  the  place  lost  cited,  we  can  determine  the  pressure 
which  the  mass  of  the  point  in  question  is  actually  expevi- 
I encing  at  the  moment ; for  on  one  mass  there  is  but  one 
; pressure  which  can  produce  acceleration  at  one  given  rate. 
In  this  way  then  wc  can  determine  the  preiwures  which  the 
various  points  (or  molecules  •)  of  the  s^-stem  are  under- 
going; and  this  determination  is  made  in  iermf  n/  the 
mrttion^  that  is,  in  terms  of  the  velocities  and  accclerationa 
of  the  molecules,  the  pressures  being  derived  from  the 
accelerations  by  reference  to  the  known  masses  of  the 
, molecules.  The  pressures  so  obtained  are  called  effective 
a sufficient  and  expre^ve  name.  But  it  by  no 
' means  follows  that  the  forces  oftplied  at  the  different 
I molecules  are  those  which  are  effective  on  those  mole- 
I cules.  Two  molecules  are  inseparably  joined  by  a rigid 
i bar  without  weight,  and  thrown  into  vacuous  space.  If 
I these  molecules  were  thrown  separately,  each  woulu  dciicribe 
a parabola  ; but  as  the  case  stands,  the  centre  of  gravity 
ofthe  molecules  deK’ribes  a parabola,  and  the  bar  revolves 
round  its  centre  of  gravity  [Translation  and  Rotation]  : 
the  effective  forces  are  veiy  different  from  the  impressed 
forces.  Now  U’ Alembert’s  principle  is  the  expres-Mon  of 
this  simple  law,  that  force  n never  loti  nor  gained.-^  if  a 
force  applied  to  any  molecule  of  the  system  be  not  w holly 
effective  on  that  molecule,  the  part  which  is  not  effective 
on  the  molecule  of  application  is  effective  elsewhere  ; and 
if  the  motion  gained  by,  or  rate  of  acceleration  shown  by, 
any  given  molecule,  be  greater  than  due  to  the  force  im- 
pre^sed  on  that  molecule,  some  other  molecule  of  the 
^‘stero  must  have  leas  than  is  due  to  its  impre».Ht‘d  force. 
Thus  the  motion  of  a system  of  connected  molecules  in- 
volves a collection  of  debtor  and  creditor  accounts,  the 
balances  of  which  cannot  show,  when  put  together,  the 
smallest  amount  of  momentum  in  any  direction,  except 
what  the  system  either  had  at  tlie  beginning  or  has  received 
from  the  impressed  forces  during  the  motion.  The  consi- 
deration of  the  third  law  of  motion  [Motion,  Laws  of,  p. 
453]  would  make  such  a result  appear  extremely  probable, 
if  not  necessary  ; but  a spei-ific  demonstration  of  the  truth 
of  the  principle  can  be  given. 

Let  the  molecules  have  the  ransses  mt,  tn^,  &c..  and  let 
the  impressed  forces  be  such  a*,  in  their  directions,  would 
give  the  mtes  of  acceleration  P|.  &c.,  if  these  mole- 

cules were  free  and  unconnected.  'Tlien  [^Forck  ; Mass  ; 
Variation,  p.  137;  Velocity,  p.  1U5]  m^P^.  repre- 

sent the  pressures  impressed,  on  the  condition  that  the  unit 
of  prei'i.ure  is  that  which  prorluccs  a unit  ofaccelcmtion  in 
the  unit  of  maw.  Let  the  effective  pressures,  derived  from 
the  velocities  in  the  directions  of  the  coonlinates  of  x,  y, 
aixl  T,  and  compounded  into  one  force  for  each  molecule, 
he  such  as  would  produce  the  rates  of  acceleration  Qi, 
fee.;  so  that  the  effective  pressures  are  m,^i. ike. 
XVhen  two  forces  act  on  a point,  either  is  equivalent  to  the 
other  with  a certain  third  force  ; let  W|Pi  be  equivalent  to 
«i]Qi  and  iwiRi ; let  «i,P>  be  equivalent  to  and 

• A msJmilf,  la  *i»otii*1ri«»l  me«haaln,  aiwu*  • rniat  enjilownt  with  tb« 
pmpnrtin  of » ram  of  aniu-r,  Haile  ot  infliiitcl)'  iBull.  «•  Ui«  rM  mity  be. 

t We  lM*ra  •irluSe  rrieiiao  SBd  hot  oulyirB  acrmtai  of  o*it  It^nn- 

raneo  of  tb«  ttcUon  of  Ihetr  fntce*.  'Diu  form  I'M*  (iU»t  f>,  lint  with  m|-«vl 
lo  the  eyMeia)  an  Imto  comnunieatfd  to  other  •uir»ua«wa,  to  Ute  mSM  ia  coo* 
(Ml  or  to  the  atr. 
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and  80  on.  Then  the  system  (P)  of  impressed  forces  is 
euxiivalenl  to  the  system  (Q>  of  effective  forces,  together 
wth  the  system  (K) : for  (F.:  substitute  (Q)  and  (Ri.  and 
the  effect  upon  the  system,  in  the  infinitely  small  time  fol- 
lowine  the  moment  of  which* we  speak,  is  what  it  would 
have  been  if  I P)  had  continued.  B\jt  that  effect  is  pre- 
cisely what  is  produced  by  (Q);  for  (Q)  was  nothim^  but 
the  pressures  necessary  to  produce  the  acivial  effect  of 
which  we  are  speaking.  Tl^crefore  (R)  has  no  effect,  and 
would  of  itself  e«piilib’rate  the  system  : to  suppose  thal  (R)  | 
would  not  equilibrate,  or  would  produce  some  motion, 
while  (Q)  is  actually  calculated  to  proiluce  all  that  is  to 
take  place.  U to  suppose  that  the  system  will,  in  the 
infinitely  small  time  next  ensuing,  have  another  motion 
ticiides  that  which  (Q)  would  produce,  which  is  absurd. 
Consequently  (Rj  is  a system  of  equilibrating  forces, 
which  is  expressed  by  saying  that  the  forces  lost 
gained  balance  one  another;  for  if  otiPi,  the  force  im- 
pressed on  W|,  be  equivalent  to  mjQi  and  miRi,  of  which 
»itQi  is  enough  to  produce  what  takes  place,  it  is  obvious 
that  ffiiRi,  so  far  a.s  the  molecule  mi  is  concerned,  is  lost. 
It  Would  be  better  to  say  that  miRi  is  transferred,  and  that 
all  the  forces  transferred  balance  one  another.  Atrain, 
since  ^R',  is  wholly  without  effect.it  follows  that  (P)  is 
equivalent  to  (Q);  or,  at  every  instant  of  the  motion,  the 
impreiwed  forces  are  a set  of  eq^uivalcnt  statical  powers 
witli  the  effective  forces  : so  that  if  either  set  were  applied 
to  the  system  at  rest,  and  also  the  ojiposifes  of  all  the 
forces  in  the  other  set,  there  would  be  equilibrium.  Or 
the  impressed  forces  balance  the  effective  forces  with  their 
signs  ciianged.  Now  the  effective  forces  on  mi,  in  the 

....  ..  j I 

directions  of  x,  y,  and  are  mj  -j— , m mi  — ,and 
^ at*  dt*  at* 

similarly  for  the  rest ; while,  if  wc  decompose  the  rate  of 
Hcceleration  P,  into  Xi.  Yi,  Z,,  in  the  directions  of  x,  tf, 
and  r.  the  impressed  pressures  in  these  directions  are  mi\,. 
m,S' ,,  and  m,Z,.  And  [Vari.vttons,  CALcru's  or,  p.  140] 
to  dlttinguihh  the  virtual  motion  which  the  problem  of 
equilibrium  requires,  from  the  actually  coming  motion  in 
teniiH  of  which  the  effective  forces  are  expressed,  we  may 
iiM'  ilr.  instead  of  dj,  in  the  former,  and  so  on.  Hence, 
changing  the  signs  of  the  impressed  forces  and  combining 
them,  BO  changed,  with  the  effective  forces,  we  have,  for 
the  fundamental  equation  of  every  dynamical  problem — 

From  which  are  obtained,  as  in  a preceding  process,  the 
follow  ing  six  equations  of  motion,  abbreviating  d*x : dt* 
into  and  so  on — 

i(m.r")=  i(mX)  i (m  (c"y“y"')l  = * (mCZy-Ys)} 
j(my")  = l(wY)  3 { m (j*"z  — } = 5 {m(Xr— Zj*)} 

= J'mZ)  1 (m  (y"x— x"y)}  =*  {m(Yx-Xy)} 
These  equations  express  the  property  already  mentioned 
[Translation],  namely,  that  tne  centre  of  gravity  moves 
as  it  would  do  if  all  the  maascs  were  collected  there,  and 
all  the  pre^res  applied  there.  We  iihall  merely  onume- 
nite  the  steps  of  tne  proof  of  this  proposition.  The  co- 
ordinates of  the  centre  of  gravity  being  Xg,  y^,  we  have 
XgZm  = &c.,  whence  Xg"im  = 3 mj?')  = S(mX), 

&c.,  which  arc  precisely  the  equations  for  the  motion  of  a 
molecule  of  the  mass  sm,  and  to  which  the  force  x (mX)  is 
applied.  ^Vlth  regard  to  the  initial  velocity  which  ought 
to  i>e  given  to  the  centre  of  gravity,  when  the  molecules 
are  there  collected,  observe  that  x/ = 3 (nix') -f-  im  = 
where  A is  the  initial  value  of 
s(f»x').’  Consequently,  at  the  commencement  of  the  motion 
x/  should  have  the  same  value  as  3(mx')-7- 
should  have  = xCwx')  at  the  outset ; that  is  the  mo- 
mentum of  the  collected  mass,  in  the  direction  of  x,  should 
be  the  same  as  the  sum  of  the  momenta  of  the  molecules 
in  the  system,  and  the  same  of  the  other  coordinates.  Again, 
lei  7)’  coordinates,  refetred  to  the  centre  of 

gravity,  of  the  point  whose  original  coordinates  are  x.  y,  z. 

We  have  then  x ;=  x,  + {,  y = y#  -J-  ij,  r =:  -f  5 i also 
X.mC  = 0,  2«ni)  = 0,  = U.  Substitution  gives 

3 {w(z"y-y^z)}  = y,r/nZ  - Zo^^Y  + S 

=s  mZ:yt+n)  — "»Y(Ze+{)} 
whence  Z [m  — « {»» CZv-Yj}) 


which,  with  the  two  other  equations  similarly  deduced,  are 
precisely  those  wluch  would  determine  the  motion  if  the 
centre  of  gravity  were  fixed  and  the  forces  then  applied. 
Wc  must  refer  to  works  on  the  subject  for  further  deve- 
lopment of  these  conditions,  and  diall  proceed  to  ca^es 
more  illustrative  of  the  principle  under  consideration. 

Among  the  virtual  motions,  one  of  course  is  the  motion 
the  »'stem  is  actually  atmut  to  take.  In  this  case  ^x  is 
dx,  &c.,  and  the  fundamental  equation  becomes 

3(  m {x"dx + y"t/y  + z"dz) } = I { m (Xdx  -t- Ydy + Zdz)  ) 

Now  (he  first  ude  of  this  equation  is  nothing  but  the 
differential  with  respect  to  the  time  of^I  (»n(x'*-j-y'*-bz''), 
or  r,,  **„  &c.  being  the  actual  velocities  of  the 

molecules  at  the  end  of  the  time  /.  Hence  wc  have 
ime*- A + z (my" (Xdx+Yi/y  fZdz)} 

where  A U the  value  of  Zmr*  at  the  commencement  of  the 
motion,  and  the  integral  also  begins  at  that  commence- 
ment. Suppose  the  system  to  be  at  rest  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  motion,  then  A*0,  since  each  of  the  incipient 
velocities  is  nothing;  consequently  at  (he  end  of  the  first 
infinitely  small  element  dt,  has  changed  from  0 to 
m (Xdx+Ydy  + Zi/z).  But  this  is  precisely  the  sum  of 
the  monierit.s  of  the  impressed  forces  in  the  principle  of 
virtual  velocities;  and  imp*  being  m,  r," -b  See., 

ntust  be  a positive  <i^uantity.'  Hence  the  sum  of  the  mo- 
ments must  be  positive,  for  the  virtual  motion  which  tlie 
syi-tem  actually  tends  to  take  : and  this  is  the  principle  of 
which  we  have  forestalled  the  use  in  completing  the  cor- 
rect enunciation  of  the  principal  of  virtual  velocities.  This 
might  be  suspected  betorehand  from  the  following  con- 
sideration ;-»The  forces  which  have  positive  moments  are 
those  which  tend,  so  far  as  they  go,  to  produce  the  virtual 
motion  in  question;  and  those  which  have  negative  mo- 
ments to  hinder  it.  Whatever  motion  the  system  takes,  it 
must  be  one  in  which  the  forces  tending  to  produce  that 
motion  predominate  over  those  which  lend  to  hinder  it : 
or  the  forces  with  positive  moments  rauut  have  those  mo- 
ments together  larger  than  the  forces  with  negative 
moments. 

The  choice  which  the  system*  makes  among  all  the 
virtual  motions,  in  which  to  l>egin  its  motion,  is  that  in 
which  the  sum  of  all  the  moments  of  the  forces  is  a maxi- 
mum, in  the  sense  which  will  presently  l>e  explained. 
Since  every  motion  of  a system  can  be  reduced  to  a trans- 
lation of  the  centre  of  gravity  and  rotation  round  an  axis 
passing  through  that  centre,  let  us  reduce  the  virtual 
motion  to  terms  of  the  motion  of  and  round  the  centre  of 
mvity.  If  viiX,  &c.  be  F,  Q,  R,  and  if  3{w(Zv— Yz)} 
&c.  be  U M,  N,  it  follows  from  what  has  been  shown  re- 
specting the  motion  of  this  centre  that  its  first  direction  of 
tratiblalion  (the  system  starting  from  rest)  is  such  that 
dx^  dy^  dzg  are  in  the  proportion  of  P,  Q,  R,  and  that  the 
axis  round  which  the  s}'stem  begins  to  turn  makes  angles 
with  the  axes  of  x,  y,  and  z,  whose  cosines  arc  in  the  pro- 
portion of  I>,  M,  and  N.  Now  suppose  any  motion  of  and 
round  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  returning  to  the  expres- 
sions in  which  the  sum  of  the  moments  is  given  in  terms 
of  those  motions,  observe  that  wc  must  write  mX  for  X, 
&c.,  because  the  pressures  are  now  represented  by  mX,  &c. 
which  were  then  represented  by  X,  &c.  Moreover 
ZgZm\  — y,j/«Z,  and  the  other ‘terms  corresponding,  all 
vanish,  because  z,=s  3>/iZ 3m,  See.  We  have  then  for 
the  sum  of  the  moments, 

Prfxj-bQdyo-f  Rrfzj-b(L  cosX-fM  cos  ^ + N cos  v)  d<p. 
Let  (he  displacement  of  the  centre  of  gravity  be  du,  we 
have  then  V(dx,*-f  rfy/4-i/z,*).  Now  the  theorem  is, 
that  for  given  values  of  du  ami  for  a given  amount  of 
translation  and  rotation,  the  direction  of  translation  and 
the  position  of  the  axis  of  rotation,  in  the  virtual  motion 
which  the  initial  effect  of  the  forces  actually  causes,  are 
such  os  to  make  the  preceding  expression  a maximum. 

First,  it  must  l>e  tmown  by  the  common  methods  that 
for  a constant  value  of  p*-l-9‘  + r*,  the  expression  A;j+ 
Bv-pCr,  if  then  jxnitive,  is  a maximum  when  p,  r arc  in 
the  proportion  of  A,  B.  C.  Now  in  the  actual  motion  of 
the  system,  "j" 

are  jxieitice  quantitiee : for  the  first  is  llie  initially  od- 
(ain^  value  of  4s/»f*  when  the  system  is  all  collected  in 
the  centre  of  gravity  and  all  the  ^rces  arc  there  applied : 

• W«  mSae  «ir*elT«  Ia  a thmicb  tho  pro|««ltioD  <• 

true  uBiTftSiUr.  Dul  ttw  uaivrrMl  jiroor  woulU  be  too  lonf . 
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ftml  the  t>ec-ond  U the  t»amc  when  the  centre  of  ^vity  is 
fixed  and  the  &}'»tciu  begins  to  move  about  it.  And  since 
the  variables  of  the  first  and  second  are  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  the  sum  of  the  two  is  a maximum 
when  each  separately  is  a maximum.  In  the  first,  d!x«*-4- 
&c.  is  a constant,  being  du\  and  therefore  tlie  first  is  a 
maximum  when  dxo>  and  dz^  are  in  the  proportion  of 
1*,  Q,  U.  but  in  the  second,  cos*X-t-  cos*^-f*  cos'**'*!, 
whence  the  second  U a maximum  when  cos  X,  cos  cos  v 
are  in  the  proportion  of  L,  M,  N.  But  these  two  sets  of 
conditions  pul  together  precisely  represent  the  motion 
which  at  the  outset  tlie  s)'stem  docs  take  from  the  impressed 
forces.  Whence  the  theorem  is  tnie,  as  asserted. 

We  may  now  treat  the  exception  of  which  we  have 
spoken  in  a preceding  part  of  this  article.  Suppose  that 
the  moments  in  all  the  directions  inwtiich  (he  system  can 
move  are  equal,  or  else  that  there  is  among  them  a set 
which  are  equal,  and  each  of  them  greater  than  any  of  the 
rest.  Which  of  all  the  virtual  motions  having  these  mo- 
ments is  the  system  to  take  ? It  cannot  prefer  either,  and 
w ill  remain  in  equilibrium.  As  an  instance,  let  the  end  of 
a string  be  attached  to  a curve  on  which  it  can  slide  freely, 
while  the  string  supports  a weight. 
Let  the  curve  have  a cusp  pointing  up- 
wards, with  its  tangent  vertical,  and 
let  the  eod  of  the  string  be  placed  at 
the  cusp,  as  in  the  diagram.  There 
will  be  equilibrium,  but  the  principle 
I of  virtual  velocities  will  not  be  true, 

fi  even  in  the  extended  form  which  we 

have  used.  The  moments  belonging  to  the  two  possible 
motions  are  positive,  but  they  are  equal.  On  which  side 
is  the  descent  to  take  place? 

The  mathematician  lias  a warning  in  such  cases,  which 
may  be  easily  and  biiefly  expressed.  The  expression 
XlV/i,  before  it  is  used,  requires  that  tlie  quantities 
&c.  sliould  be  reduced  to  the  smallebt  number  of  imlc- 
pendent  variables.  Let  q,,  9, ...  be  these  variables,  and  let 
the  bum  of  the  moments,  wlicn  reduced  to  terms  of  tlicse 
variables,  be  Q^(Ul^  + &c.,  or  The  principle  is 

then  intelligible  when,  for  all  the  virtual  motions,  <//>„  dq^, 
Sit.  have  finite  ratios  to  one  another.  But  if  there  be  any 
position  in  which  for  a ceitain  virtual  motion  one  or  more 
of  the  set  dp^.,  dp^  See.  become  infinite  with  respect  to 
those  of  the  set  dq^  &c.,  the  equation  becuiiu>s  in- 
capable of  being  used.  For  if  we  take  the  actpal  virtual 
velocititi,  and  attempt  to  reduce 

dn  - , dp 

2Q  to  its  equivalent  sP  , 

the  first  side,  which  may  be  made  finite,  is  equated  (0  an 
expreiwion  in  which  infinite  terms  occur,  which  is  always 
a warning  to  expect  the  possibility  of  cases  of  exception. 
Circumstances  of  this  sort  have  never  received  investiga- 
tion, and  in  all  probability  there  are  numerous  varieties  of 
the  cases  of  equilibrium  which  arise  out  of  them,  and 
which  cannot  be  treated  by  the  ordinary  principle.  So 
much  we  may  certainly  say,  that  if  there  be  different 
virtual  motions  with  the  sums  of  the  moments  positive  and 
maxima,  either  there  must  be  equilibrium,  or  the  test  for 
determining  which  of  the  motions  will  ensue  is  wholly 
unknown. 

On  the  history*  of  virtual  velocities,  there  is  not  much 
to  say.  Guido  Ubakli  saw  it  in  some  coses,  Galileo  in 
some  others;  Wallis  adopted  it  as  a pjinciple,  and  alter 
h>m  John  Bernoulli,  who  gave  it  in  the  most  general 
form.  I^grange  moile  it  the  foundation  of  his  • Mceanique 
Analytic^ue,'  and  since  his  time  it  has  formed  part  of  every 
well  constituted  treatise  on  mechanics.  It  was  in  the 
‘Mceanique  Analytic^ue’  that  the  principle  given  by 
D’Alembert  was  first  joined  to  that  of  virtual  velocities  in 
such  a manner  as  to  give  the  science  of  dynamics  its  pre- 
sent tiniformity  of  system. 

VIS  VIVA,  or  living  /ore/*,  a name  given  in  mechanics 
to  the  following  index  of  the  state  of  a sv-stem  in  motion : 
— the  sum  of  alt  the  masses,  each  multiplied  by  the  square 
of  its  velocity.  If  the  system  be  considered  as  com^sed 
of  a finite  number  of  molecules,  the  vis  viva  may  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  symbol  imp* ; but  if  it  be  a continuous 
mass,  or  a collection  of  continuous  mosses,  hyjv*dm,  or 

* Oa  til  is  poiat.  sml  auny  nUtm  (onnecteJ  « Uh  the  at  mKhanl.'*.  th« 

rndor  wlil  Scul  iiw^litc  mvoiibu  ar.4  raiuthi*  rer«r«ncra  in  W'alloa's 
ttjo  of  I'n'lilecnt  on  TlioorrUeal  MkIwuc*,*  Caabriiif  c,  1842. 
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X Jv*dm.  It  is  enough  that  the  mas  of  every  particle  be 
found  in  the  expression,  multiplied  by  the  square  of  its 
velocity. 

In  the  article  Virtual  \ELoctriRs  we  see  the  equa- 
tion— 

a ffic*  = 3 m J*  (Xdx  -f  Ydy  -F  Zdz\ 

the  integral  being  taken  for  each  molecule  over  the  whole 
path  which  it  lias  described  since  the  beginning  of  the 
motion. 

Presuming  a knowledge  of  the  article  cited,  we  may  de- 
scribe the  VIS  viva  thus:  Dividing  the  whole  motion  of 
the  system,  from  the  beginning  to  the  time  under  con- 
sideration, into  an  infinite  number  of  infinitely  small 
changes  of  place,  each  of  those  changes  is  one  of  the 
virtue  motions  which  comes  under  consideration  in  the 
principle  of  virtual  velocities.  And'  each  motion  has, 
generally  speaking,  its  contrarj' ; and  one  of  those  two  the 
.system  would  tend  to  take,  and  to  refuse  the  oilier,  if  its 
motion  were  for  an  instant  restricted,  so  that  it  could  only 
choose  between  those  two.  The  one  which  it  would  tend 
to  lake  is  that  for  which  im  (\dx  -f  Sic.)  is  positive.  Now 
it  apjieani  in  the  preceding  equation  that  whenever  the 
infinitely  small  motion  which  is  taking  place  for  tlie  time 
being  is  that  which  (when  restrieted  as  above)  the  system 
would  take,  the  vis  viva  is  receiving  increase : when  that 
which  it  could  not  take,  decrease.  And  the  vis  viva  is  the 
balance,  so  to  speak,  of  all  the  sums  of  rooments,  each 
with  its  proper  sign,  added,  also  with  its  proper  sign,  to  the 
vis  viva  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  motion. 

The  preceding  equation  it  sometimes  said  to  express  the 
principle  of  the  conservation  of  vis  viva,  which  is  to  be 
understood  thus : the  system  never  acquires  nor  loses  any 
quantity  of  vis  viva  from  the  action  of  its  parts  upon  each 
other,  but  only  from  the  action  of  external  forces.  If 
after  a certain  time  all  external  forces  cease,  from  (hat 
moment  i m (Xttr  + &c.)  is  = 0,  or  d (a  mv*)  = 0,  or  3 oii;* 
remains  constant. 

Another  remarkable  property  of  the  vis  viva  is  that,  in 
all  the  cases  which  occur  in  nature,  the  amount  of  vis  viva 
acquired  in  passing  from  one  position  to  another  depends 
only  on  the  coordinates  which  settle  the  initial  and  final 
jioMtions.  If  X &c.  be  functions  of  coordinates  only,  it 
generally  happens  that  Xdx  -f  Ydy  + Zdz  is  an  integi-able 
function,  anu  depends  on  coordinates  only.  But  tlie  force 
of  this  result  is  not  easily  seen  by  the  beginner. 

At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  a remarkable  dis- 
cussion took  place  on  the  question  of  the  mechanical  in- 
terpretation of  the  vis  viva.  Leibnitz  first  gave  this  name : 
he  considered  force  when  it  produces  motion  as  vis  viva, 
or  living  force ; but  when  it  is  equilibrated,  he  called  it 
vis  mortua,  or  dead  force  ; and  he  measured  the  effect  of 
living  force  by  the  mass  multiplied  into  the  square  of  the 
velocity.  To  take  the  simple  case  which  was  mostly 
appealed  to If  two  equal  weights  be  thrown  up  in 
; vacuo,  the  one  with  a velocity  double  of  that  of  the  other, 
j it  is  well  known  that  Uie  one  will  rise,  not  ttrice,  but  four 
tiroes  as  high  as  the  other ; accordingly  Leibnitz  con- 
sidered that  the  force  which  produces  the  double  velocity 
is  four  times  as  effective  as  the  other  force.  Various  other 
instances  were  produced  in  which  the  duplication  of  the 
velocity  is  the  quadrupUcalion  of  the  effect  produced.  It 
, was  accordingly  argura  that,  for  a given  mass,  the  square 
i of  the  velocity  is  the  proper  raeanure  of  the  force  necesHary 
1 to  destroy  or  to  create  the  velocity.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  very  well  known  that,  whatever  might  be 
adopted  as  the  measure  of  force,  it  was  certain  that  pres- 
sures were,  etvieris  paribus,  proportional  to  the  simple 
velocities  produced  by  them  in  a given  time.  John  Ber- 
noulli adopted  the  opinion  of  I^eibnitz,  which  was  op- 
posed by  various  other  contemporaries ; and  the  con- 
troversy (the  history  of  which  may  be  seen  in  Montucia) 
continued  until  the  publication  of  D’Alembert’s  work  on 
dynamics,  in  which  the  question  was  treated  as  being 
purely  one  of  words. 

It  was  objected  to  the  opinion  of  I.eibnUz.  that  though 
the  double  velocity  would  give  four  times  the  ascent,  it 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  it  required  twice  the  time  : 
so  that  in  a given  time  double  the  velocity  would  produce 
only  double  the  ascent,  one  part  of  the  ascent  with  an- 
other. This  aigumont  was  never  satisfactorily  answered  ; 
and  while  we  cannot  help  tliinking  that  it  ought  to  have 
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be«n  decisive  of  the  question,  we  draw  from  it  a conclusion  I 
different  frmn  that  of  D'Alembert  j we  cannot  think  the  j 
dispute  a mere  <iue»tion  of  words.  It  must  be  granted 
that,  for  all  in  which  time  is  not  an  element,  the 

measure  of  tne  effect  ofa  force  may  be  the  square  of  the 
velocity  ; ns  exemplified  in  the  iustance  cited.  Uut  when 
is  it  that  a mechanical  effect  can  be  properly  estimated 
without  rei'erence  to  the  time  in  which  it  is  produced  ? 
The  definitipn  of  the  wonls  measure  and  effect  may  thus 
without  doubt  be  accommodated  either  to  the  idea  of  Ix-ib' 
nitz  or  of  his  opponents ; and  those  who  disjnited  on  the 
question  without  requiring  exact  definitions  might  degene- 
rate into  a mere  question  of  words.  Hut  it  ought  to  have 
been  a question  o«  to  what  \va.s  the  prvjt^r  meaning  of  the 
word  effect,  in  the  fundamental  phase  ‘effect  of  a force,' 
the  proper  explatialion  of  whicn  must  precede  all  good 
reasoning  in  mecl|Hnics.  If  pressure  be  deAncd  as  that 
whicli  produces  a certain  effect  f Prhss!:rk]  on  our  senses, 
undoubtedly  it  is  a known  fact  that  imcounteracted  pres- 
sure prtxluces  motion : but  it  is  only  when  allowed  to  act 
tor  a finite  time:  couMnpiently  the  clement  of  time  is  as 
essential  to  the  conception  of  the  phenomenon  as  that  of 
pressure  or  motion.  Ileight  in  a rectangle  gives  area,  but 
It  would  not  therefore  be  allowable  to  measure  that  area 
by  the  height;  for  there  must  be  a base,  or  there  is  no 
rectangle  at  all.  Hut  if  pressure  be  merely  coiisidertHl  as 
the  cause  of  motion,  anu  colled  force  in  that  sense,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  see  why  Ihc  cause,  which  is  only  known  by 
the  effect,  is  to  be  measured  by  anything  but  the  simple 
effect.  Hrobalily  thi.'.  discussion  gave  rise  to  Ihc  chapter 
of  the  ' Mcciujiuue  Celeste  ’ in  which  l.aplace  speculates 
upon  what  the  laws  of  r.udiou  would  have  been  if  force 
bail  been  ns  a function  of  the  velocity,  instead  of  as  the 
simple  velocity.  ^Ve  have  never  met  with  any  one  who 
could  give  us  an  intelligible  account  of  (he  meaning  of 
thi*  investigation. 

VlSUlIKH,  PETEH.  a celebrated  old  German  sculptor 
and  founder,  burn  about  the  middle  of  the  fifleenth 
ceutuiy.  lie  lived  several  years  in  Italy,  where  he  studied 
his  art.  He  first  distinguished  hiniself  in  Germany  by 
hLs  monument  to  the  Archbishop  Knicst  of  Magdeburg, 
erected  in  the  calhcHlial  of  that  place  in  1 tU7.  Hut  iiis 
ma*ler-picce  is  the  tomb  of  St.  Sebaltl,  in  the  church  of 
that  saint  at  Xiimberg,  wlwrc  Vischer  ultimately  settled. 
ViscluT,  with  his  five  sons,  Pclcr,  Hermann,  Hai>$,  Paul, 
and  Jacob,  who  with  their  wives  and  children  lived  in  the 
■‘atme  house  with  tain,  was  occupied  over  this  monument 
from  h’RKi  until  h'iiy,  yet  he  was  paid  only  ‘dhfJ  flt>rins, 
wliich  is  at  the  rate  of  20  florins  per  cwt. : (he  whole 
monument  weighed  12tt  cut.  14  llw.  It  is  beautifully 
designed  nml  richly  ornameuted : amohg  other  figures 
there  arc  twelve  small  statues,  cigjitecn  inches  high,  of 
the  apostles,  which  are  remarkably  well  dmwn,  and  all 
coiupicuous  for  their  fine  expression.  In  one  part  he  htis 
introduced  his  own  portrait  in  his  working  dress.  It  is  a 
luonuiueiit,  upon  the  whole,  worthy  of  rtiv  time  and  any 
nation.  Vi«.-hcr  executed  some  other  clever  works  at 
Numberg:  lie  died,  according  to  Doppclmfur,  in  l.’SiX). 

Hermann  Viselkcr  studied  likewisi*  in  Italy,  and  wa* 
sc.irccly  inferior  to  Ivs  father;  he  was  killed  in  l.'i-tO  hy  a 
sledge,  as  ho  wa*  going  home  one  night  with  a friend. 
Sandrart  says  that  no  prince  or  gentleman  that  vUited 
Nurnborg  left  it  without  haung  seen  and  conversed  with 
Vischer.  He  received  many  onlers  during  these  visits, 
and  be  sent  many  works  into  Bohemia,  Poland,  and  other 
neighbouring  countries. 

^Sundtatl,  Teutsche  AcaJ€mie,Sct:. ; Doppelmayr, 
berKtsche  Kiiimt/rr,  &.c.') 

V1SCHER,C0RNE'LIX.  S,  a celebrated  Dutch  engraver, 
bom,  probably  at  Haailem,  in  IGlU.  Hu  wR.sthe  pupil  of 
P.  Soutman,  but  be  soon  surpassed  hU  master.  \ iseher's 
works  are  among  the  finest  bpeciraens  of  art  executed  by 
thegrawr;  Ha-san  says  that  no  master  can  be  studied  by 
young  engrayers  with  nu)rc  advantage.  He  engraved 
prints  of  many  dcHcriptions,  and  some  of  his  best  are  affer 
nis  own  derigna.  Watelet  say.*  that  no  man  ever  painted 
with  the  graver  an<l  the  etching-needle  together  with 
such  effect  a.s  Vischer.  Strutt,  sjxiaking  of  ni*  Myle  of 
working  with  the  graver,  says,  ‘ His  nuide  of  performance 
with  that  instrument  wirs  as  singular  a.s  the  effect  he  pro- 
duced was  picturesque  aud  beanlifnl.  His  htrukes  are 
clear  and  dvheute,  laid  over  the  draperies  and  the  liack- 
ground  apiKirenily  pi»t  a*  the  plate  happened  to  lie 


before  him,  without  any  care  or  study  which  way  they 
should  turn,  the  one  upon  the  other ; and  he  crosiied  ami 
recrossed  them,  till  such  time  as  they  produced  sufficient 
colour.’ 

The  few  follow  ing  are  of  the  rarest  and  mast  valuable  of 
hw  print* : good  imprt;s^^ons  of  some  of  them  have  been 
sold  for  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds 

AmlreA-sDeonyszoon  Winius,  commonly  called  the  Man 
with  the  Pistols  ; GelUus  de  Bouma.  minuter  of  Zutphen  ; 
a Cat  bleeping  upon  a napkin  ; the  Itat-catcher ; the  Pan- 
cake-woman ; and  the  Gipsy.  Mariette  po*wssed  a col- 
lection of  172  of  Vischcr’s  prints,  which  was  sold  for  .IthJC 
fmnes  12  sous.  His  portmits  are  the  best  of  the  pieces 
which  ike  engraved  arter  other  ma.^ter^^.  The  year  of  his 
death  is  not  known,  but  it  was  probably  about  IGfaO. 

Cornelius’*  brother  Johan  Vischer  was  likewise  a good 
engraver  and  etcher,  but,  except  in  landacapes,  inferior  to 
; his  brother.  He  executed  some  good  plates  alter  Berghem 
I and  Ostaile.  He  was  born  at  Amsterdam  in  ; for  in 
: 1692,  in  his  fifty-sixth  year,  says  lloubraken,  he  turner! 
animal-pairder.  He  worked  likewise  with  the  needle  and 
j the  graver,  but  more  with  the  needle, 
j I.anilK*rt  Vischer  was  also  a brother  of  Cornelius,  but  of 
j inferior  merit.  He  lived  some  time  in  Home, 
j There  was  also  a Nicolaus  or  Claus  Johan  Vischer, 

I engraver  and  printselicr,  bum  at  Amsterdam  in  who 
' was  probably  of  the  same  lamtly.  He  excelled  in  small 
i landscapes  with  figures : but  he  engraved  alw  portraits; 
i be  engraved  one  of  Ch;u*les  I.  of  England  ; ami  published 
i ]K)rtraits  of  Archbishop  Laud.  Calvin,  Erasmus,  Janies  H. 

; of  England,  and  the  duke  of  Slonmouth. 
j (Houbraken,  (jrooie  ikhoubur^h,  &c.  ; Hasan,  Die- 
tiounaire  rifs  Gravetirs  : Stnitt,  Dtetionuru  n/  Jiti^arrrt  ; 
Huber  and  Rost,  flatuibuch/ur  Kumtliebhaber,  &c.) 

VIStJO'NTl,  the  name  of  a family  in  Ixjmliartly  which 
rose  to  the  rank  of  sovereign  princea  during  the  middle 
' ages.  The  Visconti  begin  to  figure  in  history  about  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  They  belong«.*d  to  the 
feudal  nobility,  and  were  possewsed  of  considerable  estates 
in  the  northern  part  of  Iximbanly,  near  the  banks  of  the 
lake  of  Como  and  of  the  I>ago  Magiriore.  In  1262  the 
archdeacon  Ottone  Visconti  was  nominatixl  archbishop  of 
Milan  by  Pope  Urban  IV.  Tlie  see  of  Milan  had  been 
vacant  ever  since  the  ilcath  of  I^one  da  Perego,  in  127S, 
because  the  chapter  was  divided  into  two  parties,  one  of 
which  favoured  a candidate  from  among  the  nobility,  and 
the  other  gave  its  votes  to  a relative  of  Martino*  della 
Torre,  the  {Hipular  leader,  who  had  been  appointed  ‘ an- 
riano,'  or  ‘ eluer,*  of  the  people  of  Milan.  The  appoint- 
ment of  Ottone  Visconti  by  the  pope  wa*  considered  an 
f'ncroachmcnt  on  the  rights  of  the  elector*;  and  Martino 
della  Torre  sequestrated  the  property  of  the  see,  and  for- 
bade the  archbishop  elect  from  apjiearing  in  Milan.  Upon 
this  the  pope  excommunicated  the  city  of  Milan,  but 
Martino  uefla  Torre  and  his  successors  Filippo  nnd  Na- 
poleonc  della  Torre  continued  to  enjoy  the  popular  favour, 
and  Ottone  Visconti  remained  an  emigrant  for  fifteen 
years,  during  which  he  carried  nn,  nt  the  head  of  hts  feudal 
dependants,  joined  by  malcontents  from  Milan  ami  other 
towns,  a desultory  and  pn*datory  warfare  against  the  Mi- 
lanc.se.  At  lost  the  popular  feeling  turned  against  Napo- 
leoiie  dtdla  Torre,  who  was  suspected  of  a.spiring  to  the 
sovereign  power,  e.spccially  utter  nc  had  aj*kcd  and  obtained 
from  Rudolf  of  Habshurg,  the  newly  elected  king  of  Ger- 
many, the  dignity  of  imperial  vicar.  Ottone  Visconti 
seized  this  opportunity  for  striking  a decisive  blow.  He 
put  himself  at  the  heiu!  ofa  large  b^y  of  emigrant  nobles, 
and  advanced  towards  Milan,  ^’apoleone  della  Torre  and 
hU  adherents  w ent  out  to  meet  him,  and  a combat  ensued, 
in  January,  1277,  near  the  village  of  Dcsio,  in  which  the 
Toniani,  a*  the  jxarlisans  of  Della  Torre  were  called,  were 
defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and  Napoleone  was  taken 
prisoner.  Ottone  Visconti  enteied  Milan  amidst  the  accla- 
mations of  the  people,  who  saluted  him  as  archbishop  and 
perpetual  lord  of  ^I^lan.  [Iaiubaruy  and  Ix^muaro 
CiTias.] 

The  Archbishop  Ottone,  after  carrying  on  for  years  an 
almost  uninlernipted  warfare  against  Ibc  ]niitisans  of  the 
Della  Torre,  gave  up  the  1ero|K)ral  government  to  his 
nephew  Matteo  Visconti,  whom  he  caused  to  be  elected 
‘ captain  of  the  people'  for  five  years,  in  12K.N.  Matteo 
w as  a prudent  and  temperate  nilcr,  and  hw  enjov  ed  general 
favour  among  the  people.  He  defeatc<l  the  iWriani  and 
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their  ally  the  Marquis  of  Monferrato,  in  an  irruption  which 
they  made  into  the  Milanese  territory  in  1290.  Arter  the 
expiration  ofthe  five  years  of  his  oflice,  he  w.'is  confirmed 
in  it  by  the  voiec  of  Uie  citizens  <^nd  in  1294  was  ap[K>in(ed, 
by  Adolf  uf  Nassau,  imperial  vicai*  in  I^unbardy,  which 
Uufuity  was  confmned  to  him  by  Albert  of  Austria,  who 
assumed  the  crown  of  Germany  after  the  death  of  Adolf 
it»  1208.  In  the  year  1300  Matloo  married  lu»  eldest  son 
Galeazzo  to  Heatrice  d'Este,  sister  of  vlzzo,  lord  of  Modena 
and  maniuis  of  Ferrara.  Matteo  entrusted  Guleazzo  with 
the  command  of  the  militia  of  Milan,  a>;ainst  the  Della 
Torre  and  their  partisans,  who  still  kept  the  field,  and  were 
supported  by  llie  people  of  Pavia.  Cremona,  I.odi,  and  other 
towns,  which  were  jealous  of  Milan.  Galeazzo  was  very 
different  from  his  father;  he  wa.s  youmj,  inexperienced, 
and  rash  : he  wa.s  repeatedly  defeated,  and  at  la»t  the  Tor- 
liani  re-^mtered  Milan,  in  Ui02,  and  Matteo  Visconti  with- 
drew to  Nogarola  near  Veroua,  wliere  lie  liad  a small  pio- 
porly.  His  son  Galcaeto  took  refuge  at  Fcriwra. 

Guido  della  Torre  was  put  in  the  place  of  Matteo 
Visconti,  os  ‘ penietua!  captain  of  the  i>eoplc.’  and  he  con- 
tinued in  liLH  office  till  IJll,  when  iKuiry  of  Luxemburg 
Imviug  gone  to  Italy  to  be  crowned  emperor,  Guido 
opposed  him,  and  was  in  consequence  driven  away  from 
Milan  by  the  imperial  trooiis,  assisted  by  llte  Visconti  and 
their  friends.  From  that  lime  the  Torriani  remained  exiles 
from  their  country.  Alatteu  Vi.seonti  revuned  his  authority 
over  Milan,  being  Bp|K>inted  imperial  vicar  by  Henry,  to 
whom  he  paid  40,000  golden  florins.  His  sun  Galeazzo 
was  likewise  appointed  imperial  vicar  of  Piat'cnza.  Some 
time  after,  Matteo,  by  a stratageni,  obtaineil  |>ossessiun  of 
Pavia,  where  Im*  placed  Luchino,  another  of  his  sons,  as 
governor.  Alessandria,  Tortona,  Cremona,  IK'rgamo,  Lodi, 
atul  other  towns  acknowledged  in  succession  the  rule  of 
Visconti. 

L’assone  della  Torre,  who  had  been  elected  archbishop 
of  .Milan  in  1308,  having  become  an  exile  with  the  rest  of 
his  family,  obtained  of  the  po]>c  his  removal  to  the  see  of 
Aquileia.  'file  see  of  Milan  having  thus  become  vacant, 
Matteo  Visconti  caused  one  of  his  sons,  Giovanni,  to  be 
elected  by  the  chapter,  according  to  the  old  canonical 
form,  llie  pope,  John  XXII..  refused  to  acknowledge  llie 
new  arrhtiisnop,  and  he  appointed  Aicardo,  a Franciscan 
friar.  Matteo  forbade  Aicardo  from  going  to  Milan.  l*he 
pope  then  oidered  proceedings  to  be  instituted  against 
Matteo  Visconti,  on  the  charges  of  heresy,  sacrilege,  and 
other  crimes,  and  summoneil  him  to  Avignon  to  defend 
himself.  Robert  of  Anjou,  king  of  Naples,  was  ap- 
pointiHl  by  the  iiope  imperial  vicar  in  Ixxmbardy,  for  the 
pope  assumed  the  right  of  appointing  vicai-s  during  the 
vacancy  ofthe  inapi’rial  crown,  which  was  then  contested 
between  Ixiuis  of  Bavaria  ami  Frederic  of  Austria.  An 
army  of  Frenchmen,  or  Proven^s,  under  the  count  of 
Maine,  crossed  the  Alps  and  marched  against  Milan.  Mat- 
tco  sent  his  son  Galeazzo  with  a strong  force  to  meet  the 
enemy  on  the  river  Sesin,  and  he  found  means,  by  negotia- 
tions  ami  bribes,  to  induce  the  Count  of  Maine  to  retrace 
liU  steps  into  France  without  coming  to  blows.  The  pope 
however  excommunicated  Matteo  and  his  sons,  in  1321, 
because  he  would  not  resign  his  authority  and  acknow- 
ledge King  Robert  as  inijwnal  vicar  in  Lombardy,  and  the 
inquisitors  apiiointeil  by  the  pope  summoned  liim  to  ap- 
pear before  them  at  a church  near  Alessandria.  Matteo 
sent  in  hU  place  one  of  his  sons,  Marco,  e-^corted  by  a body 
of  troops  with  flying  colours,  at  the  sight  of  whicfi  the  in- 
quisitors withdrew  to  the  town  of  Valenza  in  Monferrato, 
whence  they  issued  their  sentence  of  condemnation  against  I 
Matteo  Visconti  on  twenty-five  chaises,  several  of  which 
consisted  in  his  liaving  laid  taxes  upon  the  clergy  and 
exercised  temporal  jurisdiction  over  them  ; in  having  inter-  , 
ceded  fur  the  abb^  Mainfreda  who  had  been  burnt  for 
heresy  at  Milan,  in  the  year  l3tK);  in  entertaining  himself 
heretical  opinions,  and  being  leagued  with  daemons.  He 
was  in  consequence  condemned  us  a confirmed  heretic,  de- 
gratled  from  all  lioiioure  and  offices,  and  stimnatized  as  per- 
petually infamous ; all  his  property  was  declared  to  be  con- 
fiscated, and  his  children  and  grandchildren  were  excluded 
from  every  honom , dignity,  and  office.  This  exlraordinaiy 
sentence  was  given  on  the  14th  March,  1322,  in  the  churtfi 
of  Santa  Marin  ot  Valenza,  and  sLgmrd  by  Aicardo.  arch- 
bishop of  Milan,  and  four  Dominican  Inquisitor),  in  pre- 
sence ofthe  eanlinal  legate.  Bertrand  du  Poiet,  who  alier- 
waitls  proclaimed  from  the  neighbouring  town  of  Asti  a 


plenary  indulgence  to  all  those  who  took  up  arms  against 
Matteo  Viscofili  and  his  adherents.  Haynalilus,  in  his  con- 
tinuation *)f  the  Annals  of  Baronius,  acknowledges  that 
these  violent  prutieetling.s  against  Visconti  were  instigatird 
by  party  spirit,  and  Pope  Benedict  X(I.,  in  his  bull  of  the 
7th  .Maj%  l;441.  denounced  them  as  unjust  and  null. 

At  the  time,  however.  Matt eo's  situation  was  very  critical. 
Hi.s  enemies  took  the  |>att  of  the  legate,  and  the  people  in 
geneial  were  horror-struck  at  the  solemn  denunciations 
against  him.  Matteo  pixitested  that  he  was  no  heretic, 
and  that  he  was  falsely  accused  ; and  liaving  one  day  con- 
voked the  body  ofthe  clergy  in  the  cathedral  of  Milan,  he 
related  loudly  before  them  the  creed,  professing  that  he 
believed  and  had  ever  believed  in  the  IcnelH  tlicrcin  ex- 
pressed. But  tJie  feeling  of  his  danger  and  humiliation 
preyed  upon  the  old  man’s  mind  i.he  was  then  ecventy-two 
years  old),  and  he  died  after  a short  iUiurbS,  in  June  of  the 
«ame  year,  three  months  after  the  sentence  was  pronounceti 
against  him.  All  the  chroniclem  speak  of  him  as  a wise 
and  just  man,  the  founder  of  the  fortunes  of  his  family,  and 
some  have  styled  him  ‘the  Great.’  His  son  Galeazzo  I. 
was  pruclaimt^  lord  of  Milan.  Upon  this  the  pvipe  issuc»l 
an  interdict  against  (tic  city  of  Milan,  and  ordered  all  the 
clergy  to  leave  the  place,  and  he  proclaimed  a general 
oru6a<lc  against  the  Visconti  family.  Numben  answered 
tjie  call,  and  the  cominaad  of  the  ernsaUer*  was  given  to 
Raymond  of  (’ardona,  nephew  of  the  cardinal-legate. 
In.Iune.  1323,  tlie  * holy  army.'  as  it  was  styled,  approached 
Milan,  and  took  )M>>5ession  of  the  suburlis,  killing  the  men, 
viuliiting  the  women,  and  burning  the  house's.  But  the 
Visconti  had  a strong  party  within  the  city,  and  they  de- 
fended themselves  until  they  received  assistance  from  with- 
out. Marco  Visconti,  another  son  of  Matteo.  and  a brave 
and  enterprising  captain,  still  kept  the  field,  hovering  on 
the  flanks  and  rear  of  tlie  crusaders.  lAmis  of  Bavaria, 
meantime  having  conquered  and  taken  prisoner  his  rival 
Frederic  of  Austria,  and  being  acknowledged  king  in  Ger- 
many, sent  a body  of  troops  into  Italy  to  assist  the  Vis- 
conli.  who  had  incurred  the  wrath  of  the  pope  mainly 
because  they  had  striven  to  maintain  their  delegated 
authority  of  imperial  vicars  against  the  assumptions  of  the 
pope,  who  would  appoint  liis  own  vican  to  the  prejudice 
of  tlie  imperial  authority.  This  was  at  least  the  ostenaible 
ground  which  the  Visconti  took,  and  a plausible  one  it 
WHS,  and  veiy  convenient  to  the  intcTcsts  of  the  empire  in 
Italy.  The  aid  of  Louis  of  Bavaria  and  the  exertions  of 
Marto  Visconti  saved  Milan.  The  crusaders  witlKlrew  to 
Monza.  Tlie  pope,  in  July  of  that  year,  excommunicated 
Louis  of  Bavaria  for  liaving  assumed  the  title  of  King  of 
the  Romans  without  the  papal  approbation,  and  also  for 
having  assisted  the  heretical  Visconti.  Lruiis  then  held  a 
diet  of  the  empire  at  Niimberg,  in  which  he  protested 
against  the  interference  of  the  poi>es  in  the  lemjioral  con- 
cerns of  the  empire,  and  appealed  to  a general  council  of 
the  church.  In  the  year  1324  a battle  took  place  at  the 
bridge  of  Vavrio  on  the  Adda,  between  the  jiapal  or  cru- 
sade troops  and  those  ofthe  Visconti,  in  which  the  former 
were  defeated.  Cardona  was  taken  prisoner,  and  those 
who  escaped  shut  themselves  up  in  the  town  of  Monza, 
which,  after  a siege  of  some  montlw,  surrendered  to 
Galeazzo  Visconti. 

In  1327  Louis  of  Bavaria  went  to  Italy,  and  was  crowned 
at  Milan  with  the  iron  crown  of  Lomhanly,  in  May  of  that 
year.  He  also  recognisetl  Galeazzo  Visconti  as  imperial 
vicar  over  Milan,  Lodi,  Pavia,  and  Vereelli.  But  a few 
days  after,  a quarrel,  the  grounds  of  which  are  not  ascer- 
tained, broke  out  between  Louis  and  Galeazzo.  in^tigated, 
it  would  seem,  by  Marco  Visconti,  who  was  envious  of  his 
brother.  About  the  same  time  Stefano  Visconti,  another 
son  of  Matteo,  died  suddenly.  Galeazzo,  his  son  Azzo, 
and  his  brothers  Luchino  and  Giovanni,  were  arrested  by 
order  of  Louis,  and  shut  up  in  the  dungeons  of  Monx^ 
After  eight  months*  confinement  they  were  liberated,  in 
March,  1328,  by  the  intercession  of  (Jostruccio  Castracani, 
Im  J of  Lucca,  and  a favourite  of  Ix>uis  of  Bavaiia.  Gn- 
leazzo  died  soon  after  in  exile,  whilst  Milan  was  tempo- 
rarily governed  by  a council  of  24  citizens.  Louis  of 
Bavaria  was  crowned  emperor  at  Rome,  in  May,  1328.  by 
the  antipopc  Nicholas  V.,  whom  he  had  set  up  in  opposi- 
tion to  John  XXII.  The  people  of  Rtimc,  tired  ol  the 
residence  of  the  popi*s  at  Avignon,  acknowledged  Nicholas, 
a; ::l  the  people  of  Milan  did  the  same.  Louis  of  Bavaria.^ 
bciug  in  want  of  money,  boW  to  Azzo  Visconti,  son  of 
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GalcAzzo  T.,  the  appointment  of  imperial  vicar  of  Milan, 
in  JanuaiY,  1329,  for  60,000  ^iden  florins ; and  the  anti* 
pope  Nicholas  confirmed  Giovanni  Visconti,  Azzo's  uncle, 
as  archbvhop  of  Milan,  made  him  a cardinal,  and  ap> 
pointed  him  apostolic  legate  in  Lombardy.  John  XXII., 
perceiving  that  he  was  in  danger  of  losing  all  influence  in 
Italy,  came  to  terms  with  the  Visconti  through  the  media- 
tion of  the  marquis  of  Kste,  and  recognised  Azzo  as  lord  of 
Milan,  releasing  him  and  the  people  of  Milan  from  ex- 
communication.  Tins  was  in  September,  1329. 

Azzo  \'isct)XTi,  being  acknowledgeil  lord  by  the  council 
of  the  city  of  Milan,  as  well  as  by  the  pope,  renounced  all 
connexion  with  Louis  of  Bavaria  and  tne  antipope  Nicho- 
las. He  ruled  Milan  for  11  years,  during  widen  he  applied 
himself  chiefly  to  improve  tne  town,  rebuild  its  waifs,  and 
pave  the  streets ; he  restored  and  embellished  the  palace 
raised  by  his  gramlfalher  Mattco,  and  employed  for  the 
purpose  the  painter  Giotto  of  Florence  and  the  sculptor 
Giovanni  Balducci  of  l*isa.  Azzo  Visconti  was  a good 
prince,  and  when  he  died,  in  August,  1339,  more  than 
three  thousand  citizens  voluntarily  put  on  mourning  for 
him.  He  was  the  first  lord  of  Milan  who  struck  coin  in 
his  own  name,  omitting  (hat  of  the  reigning  emperor.  He 
left  no  issue,  and  the  council-general,  alter  his  death,  pro- 
claimed joint  lords  of  Milan  his  two  remaining  uncles, 
Luchino  and  Giovanni  Vi-sconti.  Giovanni  however,  being 
a clergyman  and  of  a quiet  character,  IcH  to  his  brother 
Luchino  all  the  cares  of  government. 

Li-chino  Visconti  was  an  able,  determined,  and  not 
very  scrupulous  man.  To  the  several  towns  besides  Milan 
winch  acKnowledged  the  rule  of  his  nephew  Azzo,  he 
added  the  towns  of  Asti,  Bobbio,  Parma,  Crema,  Tortona, 
Alessandria,  and  Novara,  thus  making  himself  lord  of  the 
greater  part  of  I.<ombardy  and  Monfeirato.  He  obliged 
also  the  Pisans  to  become  tributaries  to  him.  He  estn- 
bliohed  a regular  police,  and  severely  punished  all 
oflenders  against  the  law,  without  distinction  of  party.  He 
appointed  a judge  of  appeals  at  Milan,  who  was  styled 

* kxgravalor;’  who  decided  summarily.  It  was  determined 
that  this  magistrate  sliould  be  a foreigner,  without  rela- 
tions or  connexions  in  Milan.  In  Luchino’s  time  the 
manufacture  of  idlks  was  established  at  Milan,  and  agri- 
culture, and  especially  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  was 
improved,  as  well  as  the  breed  of  horses  and  cattle.  Lu- 
chino however  had  vices  which  marred  his  good  aualities : 
he  wa.H  suspicious,  lustful,  and  revengeful.  He  banished 
his  three  nephews,  sons  of  Stefano  Visconti,  and  let  them 
wander  abroad  in  poverty.  He  put  to  death  Pusterla,  a 
Milanese  noble,  and  his  wife  Margherita,  because  she 
would  not  listen  to  his  addresses.  Isabella  Fieschi,  Lu- 
chino's wife,  was  in  this  respect  a match  for  her  husband, 
being  notorious  for  her  loose  conduct.  Luchino  threatened 
to  punish  her,  but  he  died  suddenly,  in  January,  1340,  and 
it  IS  liinted  by  contemporary  chroniclers  that  he  died  of 
poison. 

By  the  death  of  Luchino,  the  archbishop  Giovanni  Vis- 
conti remained  sole  lord  of  Milan.  He  was  ’'f  a mild  and 
quiet  disposition  : he  made  peace  with  his  ncignbours  the 
marquis  of  Monfemito,tho  count  of  Savoy,  and  the  Genoese  ; 
he  recalled  from  exile  his  nephews  Matteo,  Bamab^.  and 
Galeozzo,  sons  of  Stefano  Visconti,  and  he  obtained  the 
liand  of  Bianca  of  Savoy  for  Galeazzo,  and  that  of  Regina 
della  Scala  for  BamaWi.  II«!  purchaived  of  Giovanni  Pepoli 
the  dominion  of  Bologna  by  the  payment  of  2UO.UOO 
golden  florins,  in  13T>U.  Pope  Clement  VI.  claimed  the 
possession  of  Bologna  as  an  old  dependance  of  the  Roman 
see,  and.  as  Giovanni  refused  to  give  it  up,  the  pope  ex- 
comiminicated  him,  but  soon  afler  came  to  a compromise, 
by  which  Giovanni  retained  Bologna,  with  the  title  of 

• Vicar  of  the  Holy  See.’  Giovanni  Visconti  had  been 
elected  Archbishop  of  Milan  by  the  chapter,  first  in  1317, 
and  again  in  13.39,  after  the  death  of  the  friar  Aicardo,  and 
in  13-12  Clement  VI.  confirmed  him  in  his  see. 

In  i:k'i3  the  Genoese,  having  been  defeated  at  sea  near  the 
coast  of  Sardinia  by  the  Venctiana,  and  their  town  being 
blockaded  by  the  forties  of  the  king  of  Aragon,  who  was  aN 
lied  with  the  Venetians,  offered  to  the  Archbishop  Visconti 
the  lordship  of  their  city,  stipulating  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  municipal  liberties.  Visconti  sent  a garri-oon  to  protect 
the  town,  and  in  the  following  year  a new  fleet  sailed  from 
the  harbour  of  Genoa  bearing  on  ita  colours  the  arms  of 
the  Visconti.  Tliis  fleet,  commanded  by  Pagano  Doria, 
obtained  a complete  victoiy  over  the  Venetian  fleet  on 


the  coast  of  the  Morea.  In  the  same  year  (October, 
1354)  the  Archbishop  Giovanni  Visconti  died,  leaving 
Milan  in  peace  and  in  a prosperous  condition.  He  was 
the  last  good  ruler  of  the  Visconti  line  : those  who  came 
after  him  were  all  bad,  and  some  of  them  abominable. 
It  was  during  the  government  of  Giovanni  Visconti  that 
Petrarch  repaired  to  Milan,  where  he  wa-s  induced  to  re- 
main by  the  archbishop,  who  paid  him  great  respect. 

After  the  archbishop’s  death,  his  three  nephews,  M\t- 
TBO,  Gai.kazzo,  and  Barnah^,  conjointly  succeeded  him  in 
the  lordship  of  the  town  of  Milan  and  ita  territory,  but 
they  divided  among  them  the  other  towns  which  had  be- 
come subject  to  the  Visconti.  Matteo  had  for  his  share 
the  towns  south  of  the  Po,  namely,  Bologna,  Parma,  Pia- 
cenza, and  Bobbio,  Iwsides  Lodi ; Bamaho  had  the  towns 
cast  of  the  Adda— Brescia,  Bergamo,  Crema,  and  t.*re- 
mona ; and  Galeazzo  took  for  himself  Pavia,  Asti,  Ales- 
sandria, Tortona,  Vercclli,  Novara,  Vigevano,  and  Como. 

In  Januarj-,  1355,  Charles  IV.  of  Germany  went  to  Italy 
to  be  crowned,  and  was  received  by  the  brothers  V^onti 
with  great  magnificence,  and  he  appointed  them  his  im- 
periaf vicars  in  their  respective  dominions.  In  September 
of  the  same  year  Matteo  Visconti  died  suddenly,  and  it 
was  said  of  poUon  administered  by  his  brothers,  who 
divided  his  share  of  the  territory  between  them.  The  city 
of  Bologna  however  was  lost  to  the  Visconti  through  the 
treacher}-  of  the  governor  Oleggio,  who  sold  it  to  the  pope’s 
legate.  Bamahii  insisted  upon  having  Bologna  again,  and 
sent  a body  of  troops  for  that  object  m 1360,  but  was  de- 
feated by  the  army  of  the  pope,  who  at  the  same  time  ex- 
communicatetl  Barnabii.  BamabA  laughed  at  the  excommu- 
nication. and  told  the  archbishop  of  Milan  that  he  \vas  de- 
termined to  act  as  iK)pc  and  emperor  in  his  own  dominions. 
Innocent  VI.  sent  legates  to  Bamab6  to  treat  with  him. 
but  Bamabb  obligeil  the  legates  to  eat  the  Papal  bulls  and 
swallow  them  piece  by  piece.  One  of  these  legates  after- 
wards became  pope  under  the  name  of  Urban  V.,  and  he 
preached  a crusade  against  Bamabb  in  1363,  and  again  by 
a new  bull  in  1368.  On  this  last  occasion,  the  emperor, 
the  miecn  of  Naples,  the  manpiises  of  Ferrara,  Monferrato, 
and  Mantua,  and  other  Italian  princes,  formed  a league 
with  the  pope  against  Bamabb,  who  however  contrived  to 
avert  the  storm  and  to  conclude  a peace  in  1369.  He  did 
not  recover  Bologna,  for  which  the  pope  twid  him  a sura 
of  money.  Gregorj’ XI.,  who  succeeded  Urban  V.,  again 
at1acke(f Bamabb,  and  prevailed  upon  the  emperor Charlea 
r\'.  to  deprive  both  him  and  his  brother  Galeazzo  of  their 
dignity  of  imperial  vicars,  in  1372.  A desultory  war  was 
carried  on  in  Lombardy  and  Romagna  for  some  years, 
during  which  the  papal  officers  and  troops  committed  so 
many  excesses,  that  the  Florentines,  Pisans,  and  others 
joined  Barnabb  in  an  alliance,  which  was  styled  * the 
league  against  the  iniquitous  clericals.’  Tlie  Visconti 
made  the  clergy  of  their  dominions  pay  the  exjKrnses 
of  the  war.  Two  Franciscan  monks,  who  dared  to  re- 
monstrate with  Bamabb  for  his  extortion,  were  burnt 
alive  by  his  orrler.  The  stories  that  are  told  of  Bamabd's 
ferocity  arc  almost  incredible,  and  yet  many  of  them 
seem  well  attcste<l.  He  was  very  fond  of  hunting,  kept 
large  packs  of  hound-s,  and  was  very  cruel  to  any  one  who 
killed  game.  He  kept  a number  of  concubine.**,  by  whom 
he  had  many  children.  The  only  good  quality  mentioned 
of  Bamabb  is  that  he  put  down  the  fnctioiw  and  forbade 
even  the  mention  of  the  names  of  Guelphs  and  Guibeltnes 
under  pain  of  having  the  tontpie  cut  off.  His  brother 
Galeazzo,  who  had  fixed  his  residence  at  Pavia,  w as  no  leas 
cmel,  though  less  impetuous  and  more  calculating.  Hi* 
horrid  pen^  edict  against  state  prisoners  is  a fearful  in- 
stance of  the  ingenuity  of  man  in  tormenting  his  fellow- 
creatures.  It  was  styled  ’Galeazzo's  Ix?nt,’  because  the  tor- 
tures were  so  distributed  as  to  last  forty  days  liefore  the 
wretched  victim  received  the  death-blow.  Xt  the  same 
time  Galeazzo  encouraged  learning,  which  Bamabb  de- 
spised ; he  opened  the  University  of  Pavia  about  the  year 
1362,  and  collected  a considerable  library.  Galeazzo  mar- 
ried his  son  Gian  Galeazzo  to  Isabella,  daughter  of  King 
John  of  France,  and  he  gave  his  daughter  Violante  in 
marriage  to  lionel.  son  of  l^dwanl  III.  of  England.  Ga- 
leazzo 11.  died  at  Pavia  in  1378,  and  w as  succee<lcd  by  his 
son  Gian  Galeazzo,  styled  count  of  Vertu,  from  the  name 
of  a fief  in  France  which  his  wife  Isabella  brought  him  as 
her  dowr)'. 

Bamat^  continued  to  rule  Milan  and  the  rest  of  bis  ter- 
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ritorics  till  May,  1385,  when  his  nephew  Gian  Galoazzo, 
under  pretence  of  having  an  interview  with  him,  went  to 
Milan  with  a large  escort,  sunirised  Barnah6,  and  shut 
him  up  in  the  castle  of  Trozzo,  where  he  died  seven  months 
after.  Gian  Galeazzo  allowed  the  populace  of  Milan  to 
plunder  tiie  houses  of  Bamab^  and  of  his  sons,  who  were 
all  excluded  from  the  succession  by  a decree  of  the  general 
council,  and  Gian  Galeazzo  was  proclaimed  sole  lord  of 
Milan  and  its  dependencies,  which  consisted  of  twenty-one 
towns.  But  he  aspired  higher  ; he  aimed  at  making  him- 
self king  of  Italy,  or  at  lea-st  of  North  Italy.  With  the 
assistance  of  Francesco  da  Carrara,  lord  of  Padua,  he  drove 
away  the  Della  Scala  from  Verona  and  Vicenza,  and  after- 
wards turned  against  his  ally  and  took  Padua,  and  he  con- 
fined Carrara  in  the  dungeons  of  Monza,  where  he  died. 
He  seized  Bologna  by  force,  as  well  as  part  of  Romagna, 
crossed  the  Apennim^  and  took  Perugia  and  Spofeto. 
He  bought  the  dominion  of  Pisa  from  Gherardo  Appiani, 
who  was  lord  of  it ; Siena  gave  itself  up  to  him,  and  he 
repeatedly  attacked  Morcnce.  the  only  Italian  state  that 
succe-ssfuny  opposed  his  ambitious  career.  Gian  Galeazzo 
had  in  his  pay  the  best  mercenary  troops  in  Italy,  com- 
manded bv  Jacopo  del  Verme  and  other  celebrated  con- 
dotticri.  In  May.  ]3tK>,  Gian  Galeazzo  obtained  of  the 
emperor  Wcnccslas,  for  the  sum  of  100,000  golden  florins, 
a diploma,  creating  him  duke  of  Milan;  and  by  a subse- 
nuent  imperial  di]>loma,  dated  October  of  the  same  year, 
the  boundaries  of  the  duchy  of  Milan  were  defined,  and 
marie  to  include  25  towns,  from  Verona,  Vicenza,  and  Bel- 
luno  on  the  cast,  to  Alessandria  and  Tortona  on  the  west. 
On  the  5th  of  September,  1305,  Gian  Galeazzo  was  crowned 
with  the  ducal  crown  in  the  square  of  San  Ambrogio,  in 
presence  of  a vast  multitude.  lie  soon  after  began  to 
liuild  the  new  cathedral  of  Milan. 

The  German  princes,  indignant  at  the  cession  matle  by 
Wenceslas  of  the  fair  regions  of  Lombardy,  deposed  that 
weak  emperor,  and  elected  Robert  count  palatine  as  king 
of  Germany,  a.d.  1400.  Robert  went  to  Italy  with  some 
troops,  and  summoned  Gian  Galeazzo  to  restore  to  the  em- 
pire the  towns  which  he  occupied.  Gian  Galeazzo  sent 
Alberico  da  Barbiano,  who  defeated  Robert  near  Brescia, 
and  obliged  him  to  recrosa  the  Alps  into  Germany.  In 
14(i2  Alberico  was  besieging  Florence,  and  Gian  Galeazzo 
was  only  wailing  for  the  surrender  of  that  city  to  declare 
himself  king  of  Italy,  when  he  was  attacked  by  the  plague 
which  then  prevaile<l  in  I>ombardy,  and  died  in  the  castle 
of  Marignano  in  Septemlier  of  the  same  year.  Thus  was 
lost  aiiullier  chance  for  the  uruon  of  Italy  under  a native 
prince. 

Gian  Galeazzo  left  two  sons  lx>lh  minors.  The  eldest. 
Giovanni  Maria  Visconti,  fourteen  years  old,  was  proclaimed 
duke.  The  duchy  however  was  reduced  to  very  narrow 
limits  by  the  revolt  of  most  of  the  towns,  and  the  con- 
quests of  the  Venetians  on  one  side,  and  of  the  pope  and 
t lie  marquis  of  Monferrato  on  the  other.  The  young  duke, 
when  he  came  of  age,  proved  puaillanimous.  suspicious, 
and  cruel.  His  cruelty  pKartook  of  insanity.  He  delighted 
in  seeing  men,  and  even  children,  tom  to  pieces  by  large 
mastitfs  which  he  kept  for  the  purpose.  A wretch  called 
Squarcia  Giramo,  who  had  charge  of  his  kennel,  was 
hi.4  confidential  friend  and  minister.  Giovanni  Maria  is 
said  to  have  caused  his  own  mother  to  be  poisoned.  At 
last  a conspiracy  was  formed  against  him,  and  he  was 
stabbed  to  death  on  the  16th  of  May,  1412,  at  Milan,  while 
on  his  way  to  church.  Sipiareia  Giramo  was  tom  to  pieces 
by  the  people.  The  consp^rato^^  among  whom  were  se- 
veral of  the  collateral  branches  of  the  Visconti,  kept  pos- 
session of  Milan  for  a few  weeks. 

FilipjX)  Maria  Visconti,  at  that  lime  twenty  years  of  age, 
and  brother  to  the  late  duke,  was  then  staying  at  Pavia.  He 
was  heir  to  the  ducal  crown,  as  Giovanni  Maria  had  left  no 
issue.  He  was  of  a timorous,  suspicions,  and  vindictive 
disposition,  but  not  madly  ferocious  like  his  brother. 
Facino  Cane,  one  of  the  generals  of  his  father,  and  who,  in 
the  scramble  that  took  place  after  the  death  of  Gian 
Galeazzo,  hail  moile  himself  master  of  Piacenza,  Alessan- 
dria, Tortona,  Novara,  and  other  places,  diwi  about  the 
same  time  as  the  Duke  Giovanni  Maria.  Beatrice  Teuda, 
Faclno's  widow,  had  the  command  of  his  territories  and  of 
his  veteran  band  of  soldiers.  It  wa*  fiuggested  to  Filippo 
Maria  to  marry  the  widow  as  the  means  of  securing  tne 
ducal  crown,  lie  did  so,  and  Ullppo  Maria  at  the  head 
of  Facino 's  soldiers  entered  Milan  m triumph  on  the  16th 


June,  a month  after  the  death  of  Giovanni  Maria.  Among 
the  officers  of  Facino  C'ane  was  a native  ofCarmagnola  in 
Piedmont,  named  Francesco  Bussone,  to  whom  the  new 
Duke  Filippo  Maria  entrusted  the  command  of  his  troops. 
The  result  was,  tliat  Bussone  recovered  for  the  duke  Lodi, 
C'rema,  Vigevano,  Bergamo,  Brescia,  Parma,  and  also 
took  Genoa,  which  had  thrown  off'  the  yoke  of  the  Visconti 
ever  since  1356.  FranreM'O  Maria  afterwards  quarrelled 
with  his  general,  who  went  into  the  Venetian  ser\'ice. 
[Carkaonola,  Francbsco  Bltssone  di.]  But  a worse 
act  of  ingratitude  was  perpetrated  hv  Filippo  Maria  againU 
his  wife  Beatrice,  the  maker  of  hU  fortune,  who  was  much 
older  than  himself,  and  whom,  upon  some  most  improbable 
charge  of  infidelity,  he  caused  to  be  behcailed,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1418.  After  this  Duke  Filippo  Maria  lived  until  the 
time  of  his  death  with  Agnese  del  Maino,  a Milanese 
woman,  by  whom  he  had  one  daughter,  Bianca,  whom  he 
gave  in  marriage  to  Francesco  Sforza. 

After  the  defection  of  Carmagnola,  Filippo  Maria  re- 
mained shut  up  in  his  ducal  residence  in  the  castle  of 
Milan,  unsven  by  his  subjects,  of  whom  he  was  alVaid,  and 
surrounded  by  abject  and  wily  favourites.  He  had  how- 
ever the  discernment  to  employ  able  commanders,  though 
not  equal  to  Carmagnola,  at  tine  head  of  his  troops,  and 
I thus  he  managed  to  preserve  the  greater  part  of  his  domi- 
nions against  the  attacks  of  the  Venetians  and  the  Floren- 
tines. On  one  occasion  the  duke  behaved  with  uncx- 

{icctcd  magnanimity  to  Alfonso  of  Aragon  and  Naple.*:,  who 
iQppcned  to  be  his  prisoner  in  and  whom  he  releast^l 
with  presents  and  even  assisted  in  the  recovery  of  his 
kingdom  of  Naples.  [Ai.roNso  V.  or  Arauon.]  There 
was  some  political  shrewdneaa  in  the  character  of  Filippo 
Maria,  who  seems  to  have  had  that  kind  of  circumspectiou 
and  penetration,  joined  with  utter  want  of  principle,  for 
which  Italian  statesmen  were  beginning  to  be  noted,  and 
which  has  been  vulgarly  styled  Machiavellism,  because 
Machiavelli  happened  to  expound  the  common  policy 
which  he  saw  practised  in  his  lifetime  and  which  had  been 
in  practice  for  a century  before  him. 

Filip|>o  Maria  reigned  thirty’-ftve  years.  He  died  at 
Milan  in  the  year  1447.  Tlie  events  of  the  latter  years  of 
his  hie  are  briefly  notice^l  underSroazA,  FaANCBsco.  his son- 
in-law,  who  succeeded  him  as  duke  of  Milan.  The  dynasty 
of  the  Visconti,  which  may  be  considered  as  having  begun 
w'ith  Matteo,  a.d.  1288,  ended  with  Filippo  Maria,  and  it 
constituti'd  one  of  the  moat  powerful  Italian  principalities 
of  the  middle  ages. 

(Verri,  Sioria  dt  Milano;  Muratori,  Annali  d'llalia.) 
VISCONTI,  E'NNIO  gUlRl'NO.  bom  at  Rome  in 
1751,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Giovanni  Batista  Visconti,  a 
native  of  Sarzana,  who,  being  settled  at  Rome,  where  he 
married  a lady  of  noble  birth,  became  a great  proficient 
in  the  science  of  archfcology,  and  succeeded  Winckclman 
ns  prefect  of  the  antiquities  of  Rome.  He  was  commis- 
sioned by  Clement  XIV  . to  collect  works  of  antient  art  for 
the  new  museum  of  the  Vatican,  an  office  in  which  he  was 
confirmed  by  Pius  VI.  Giovanni  Batista  intended  his 
eldest  son,  wno  gave  very  precocious  evidence  of  extra- 
ordinary talents,  for  the  church,  in  which  he  was  surt’  of 
patronage ; and  he  made  him  study  the  law,  in  which 
young  Visconti  took  a doctor’s  degree  in  1771.  The  pope 
appointed  Ennio  Visconti  to  an  hononuy'  situation  in  his 
household,  and  made  him  sub-librarian  of  the  Vatican. 
The  young  man  however  felt  no  inclination  for  a life  of 
celibacy,  as  he  had  conceived  an  attachment  fur  a young 
lady  of  the  name  of  Doria.  His  father  was  greatly  (lisap- 
pointed  at  this,  and,  in  order  to  conquer  his  son's  ojt- 
position,  he  induced  the  po|>e  to  remove  him  from  the 
office  of  sub-librarian,  ana  deprive  him  also  of  a pension 
which  he  had  gitinled  him.  Young  V'isconti  however 
bore  this  without  complaint,  while  Prince  Sigismondo 
Chigi,  who  had  become  acquainted  with  him,  appointed 
him  his  own  librarian,  and  gave  him  hoard  and  lodging  in 
his  palace.  It  was  Ennio  Vi&conti  who  rvconimcndvJ  to 
the  prince,  for  the  post  of  under-libraiinn,  (.'arlo  Fea,  who 
became  afterwards  a dtslinguudied  antiquarian.  In  177H 
the  elder  Visconti  was  commissioned  to  write  the  text  or 
letteiqiress  which  was  to  accompany  the  scriiii  of  en- 
gravings of  the  Museum  of  the  V'atican,  or  ‘ Museo  Pio 
Clcraentino,’  as  it  was  called,  in  honour  of  the  two  popes 
who  contributed  to  form  that  splendid  collection,  tto- 
vanni  Batista,  being  old  and  infirm,  found  himself  insuf- 
ficient for  the  task,  and  he  called  his  son  Ennio  to  his  as- 
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sistancc.  The  first  Tolame  of  the  series  of  the  ‘Museo 
I*io  Clementino  ’ appeared  in  17H2.  In  17H4  the  elder 
Visconti  died,  and  liia  son  edited  alone  the  second  volume. 
He  WS5  then  made  bv  the  pope  Conservator  of  the  (Japl- 
loline  Museum,  his  pension  was  restored  to  him,  and  in 
.Tamiary.  1785,  he  married  his  betrothed,  Angela  l>uria. 
He  continued  afterwards  to  publish  in  succession  the 
other  volumes  ol  the  • Museo  Pro  Clementino,’  the  seventh 
and  last  of  which  appeared  in  181)7.  In  the  mean  time  he 
wrote  many  other  trenlises  and  disquisitions  on  antiont 
ail. such  as  a dissi'rtatiun  on  the  sepulchral  monumenU  of 
the  Scipio  lainiiy,  a description  of  the  museunt  of  Tho- 
mas Jenkins.  a dissertation  on  the  mutilated  statue  >*ul- 
garly  r-alled  Pas^uino,  another  on  a fine  cameo  repre- 
senting Jupiter  ASgiochos,  found  at  Smyrna,  and  an  iiiiu- 
tration  of  two  Greek  inscriptions  iKfloiiging  to  a temple 
and  M^pulchral  enclosua*  built  by  Hcrodes  Atticus  at  a 
place  called  Tnopium.  a few  miles  out  of  Home,  on  an  os-  1 
late  of  hU  wife,  Annia  Attilia  Uegilla — ‘ Iwrruioni  Triopee. 
ora  Borghesianc,  con  veraioni  ecc.,’  Komc,  foh,  17'J4. 
[HaaoDES,  Tiberius  Claudius  Arrun^s.]  He  afterwards 
wrote  illustrations  of  the  monuments  found  among  the 
ruins  of  Gabii,  which  were  discovered  by  Prince  Mnrcao- 
tomu  Borghese,  and  placed  in  his  villa  on  the  Pincian 
Mount — ‘ Monumenti  Gal>ini  della  Villa  Pinciana,  de^critti 
da  Ennio  (Juirino  Visconti.’  8vo.,  Home.  1787- 

When  the  French  entered  Rome,  in  Kebruar}',  17!)fi, 
and  abolished  the  pajial  authority,  Visconti  was  made 
a member  of  the  provisional  government ; and  when 
a reptihlicmn  constitution  was  {irocUimed,  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  five  consuls  of  the  republic.  As  usual 
in  such  cases,  he  was  censured  hv  some  for  ha\ing  ac- 
cepted a revolulioniuy  office,  whifst  the  more  violent  de- 
magogues accused  him  of  being  too  moderate  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  official  functions.  After  a few  montlis  however 
the  French  miiitarv  authorities  appointed  new  consuls, 
and  Visconti  was  gfad  to  return  to  nis  favourite  studies. 
When  the  Neapolitan  army  cntererl  Rome,  in  November, 
1709,  Visconti,  having  filled  an  office  uuder  the  republic, 
was  obliged  to  emigrate  to  France,  where  hU  reputation  as 
one  of  the  first  archa-ologists  of  his  age  had  preceded  him. 
He  was  ap|K>inted  one  of  the  administrators  of  the  Museum 
of  the  louvre,  and  professor  of  archaoJogy.  'lliere  he 
fuimd  himself  again  among  his  familiar  acijuainlancc.  the 
masterpieces  of  the  Vatican,  which  had  been  trausft  mvl 
to  Paris,  and  he  made  a catalogue  raisonn^*  of  the  new 
muM'iim,  which  was  often  reprinted  with  fresh  adilitions. 
In  IWH  Napoleon  commissioned  him  to  select  and  pul>- 
lisli  a scries  of  portraits  of  distinguished  men  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  such  us  might  be  considered  sufficiently  au- 
thentic, with  il]u.strations.  This,  perhaps  the  greatest  work 
of  Visconti,  was  published  in  two  M*nes Iconographie 
Grec<|ue,’  3 vols.  4lo.,  ISOH ; and  ‘ Iconographie  Rumaine,’ 

1 vol.  -Ito.,  1817.  Meantime  he  undertook,  at  the  desire 
of  Napoleon,  to  contribute  severe  important  papers  to  the 
great  collection  entitled  ‘Mus^e  NapoUnin.’  He  also 
wrote  a number  of  separate  disswilations  u}>on  particular 
objects  of  antient  art.  In  1815  Visconti  came  to  Loudon 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  his  opinion  on  the  merit  and  the 
value  of  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon  known  by  the 
name  of  the  ‘Elgin  Marbles.'  He  fixed  the  price  at 
which  he  estimated  that  those  works  of  art  might  be 
fairly  purcliased  1^-  the  nation.  After  his  return  to  Paris 
he  wrote  a Memoir  in  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  those 
celebrated  sculptures.  He  next  completed  a scries  of 
notices  of  the  works  of  art  in  the  Borghese  collection, 
which  lie  hi^l  begun  at  Rome  many  years  before,  and 
which  were  published  after  his  death:  * Illu&tnuioni  di 
Munumfnti  scelti  Borghcaiani.’  Home.  1821. 

In  181G  Visconti  began  to  feel  the  svTnptoms  of  on 
organic  disease,  which  brought  him  to  the  grave  in  Fe- 
bman-.  1818.  His  death  was  mourned  by  the  learned  all 
over  Europe,  and  his  funeral  was  attended  by  djstingui.shed 
men  from  various  countries.  He  w as  no  mere  anti^uanan, 
but  was  deeplv  versed  in  the  hislor).  the  languages,  the 
mvthulogy,  and  the  manners  of  the  classical  ages,  and  he 
had  a keen  discernment  and  a delicate  tuste  fur  the  woi  ks 
of  antient  art.  A worthy  successor  of  Winckelmann,  his 
judgment  was  more  precise  and  hb  views  wt*ro  more  ex- 
tensive than  those  of  iiis  predecessor.  A collection  of  all 
Visconti’s  works  was  begun  at  Milan  in  1818,  but  has  never 
been  comploted.  I^bus  edited,  in  1827,  a selection  of  hi# 
Biinor  woi-ks  in  4 vob.  8vu. 


(‘Elogio  d’F.nnio  Quirino  Viuwjnti,  scritto  dal!'  Abate 
6.  B.  Zannoni,  K.  Aniiqnario  della  Galleria  di  Firenze,’  in 
No.  XVIII.  of  the  Antiflogio  of  Horence  ; Timldo,  Hio- 
gro/fa  d^^li  IiuliuHi  lUustn  ; Maftei,  Siortu  U^Ua  Ijetln'a- 
tura  Hah'tnn.') 

VJS(H)NTI,  FIUPI’O  AUUEUO.youngerbrolher  of 
Emiio  (juirino,  was  appointed  by  Pius  VI.,  in  1782,to  suc- 
ceed his  father  Giovanni  Batista,  as  superintendant  of  the 
antit{uities  of  Home.  During  the  hVench  occupation  of 
Home,  lHDO-14,  he  wa»  made  prerident  of  the  commission 
of  antiquities  and  tine  aii.s,  and  was  also  one  of  Uie  de- 
puties ajipoinled  to  snjwrintend  the  preservation  of  the 
numerous  churches  of  Rome.  After  the  restoration  of  the 
Pa]uii  goveninient  he  was  appointed,  in  181(1,  secretaiy  of 
(he  coramueuon  of  the  fine  arts.  He  edited  the  ‘ Museo 
Chiaramonti,'  being  a dest'ription  of  the  collection  formed 
in  the  Vatican  by  Pius  VII..  and  which  forms  a sequeJ  to 
the‘Museo  Pio  Clementino.’  He  aUo  published  several 
dissertations  concerning  works  of  antient  art  in  Rome  and 
in  Its  lerritories.  He  np])lie<l  himself  especially  to  the 
study  of  numismatics,  lie  edited  an  improved  edition  of 
the  ' Roma'  of  Venuti.  He  died  at  Home  in  1830.  (Ti{>aldo, 
JhoKrofitt  tietili  Ualiwii  lUtutri.) 

VIStJOUNT,  the  name  of  a dignity  which  ranks  fourth 
in  (he  peerage,  immediately  <U>ovc  that  of  baron.  It  is  the 
I most  recent  Rnglihh  title,  liaving,  it  is  said,  its  origin  in 
the  time  of  Henry  VI.,  who,  in  1-J40,  created  by  letlcrs 
patent  John,  lord  Beaumont,  Viscount  Beaumont.  In 
^'otland  the  title  of  viscount  was  first  granted  by 
James  VI. 

Camden  observes  that  although  this  is  a new  title  of 
dignity,  vet  it  b an  autient  one  of  office : viscount,  ^ \'ice- 
comea,'  tne  deputy  of  the  count  or  earl,  is  the  Latin  name 
for  the  sherift'  of  a county  [Sheruf],  an  office  in  anlieul 
times  held  by  person.^  of  the  highest  rank.  Whether  the 
title  of  viscount  was  suggested  by  that  office  it  is  difficult 
to  say  ; but  Spelman  mentions  that  William  the  Conqueror 
made  Baldwin  hereditary  viscount  (vice-comitem)  of 
l>evoii  and  baron  of  Okehampton ; and  ' he  made  Utsus  or 
Urso  Abtot  viscount  of  Worcester,  but  Roger  his  sun  was 
deprived  of  the  title  by  Henry  1.,  because  he  had  killed  a 
certain  servant  of  the  king;  the  office  liowever  was  trans- 
ferred through  hb  sister  to  the  Beaumonts.’  Spelman 
seems  in  these  }>assages  to  consider  (hb  title  as  one  of 
dignity  tiefure  Henr)’  VT.'s  time, and  as  having  been  distinct 
from  tliat  of  sheritf:  in  the  first  instance  he  joins  it  to  the 
title  of  baron  and  gives  it  |rrecudenc«  ; in  the  second,  he 
treats  the  Beaumunts,  who  ore  usually  deemed  the  fiM 
viscounts,  as  only  restored  to  a title  which  had  tx‘ea  in 
alH-yanee  or  forteiled  for  three  centuries. 

(^Spelman,  title  f'ice-co*Hes,  tiotnm  dtgnitnlis ; Camden's 
Bhiatmtu  (Gougii's),  i.,  cxciv. ; % 298 ; 4,  21.) 

VISCUM.  [Misskltok.] 

VISKU.  the  chief  town  of  a Comarca  of  the  Portuguese 
province  of  Beira.  It  is  40  miles  north-east  from  Ckiiiubra, 
and  134  miles  north-north-east  from  Lisbon.  If#  site  is 
elevated,  but  fertile,  and  covered  with  vines,  olives,  and 
fruit-trees,  ^'»8eu  u tolerably  well  built ; two  (owera  of 
the  cathcilral,  which  stands  in  the  higlu'st  part  of  the  town, 
are  Mvid  to  have  been  built  by  the  Itomans.  There  are 
two  parochial  churches ; two  convenU,  one  for  females; 
two  hospitals  ; and  a college  : the  squares  and  prunienailes 
arc  spacious.  The  town  is  an  episcopal  residence ; the 
bishop  of  Vbcu  is  a suUVagan  of  the  ardibblioi)  of  Braga. 
A great  lair,  one  of  the  most  consideraUe  in  Portugal,  i# 
held  annually  in  Viseu.  The  town  of  Viseu  had,  in  1833, 
(i'KA)  inhabitants ; the  comarca  150,500.  Ferdinand  the 
Great  took  the  town  from  the  Moors,  for  the  fifth  time, 
on  the  25th  of  July,  1057.  {Dictiontuurf  OBogrnjihtqM.)  « 

VISHN’U  'from  erV,  ‘to  enter’  or  ‘to  pervade';  occu- 
pies the  second  place  in  the  Trimurtti,  or  Tri^  of  (he 
Ilindua,  and  is  the  personification  of  the  preserving  prin- 
ciple. There  is  no  doubt  that  hb  worship  i»  of  a veiy  an- 
tient  date,  as  there  are  distinct  allusion#  to  him  in  the 
Vedas  ; but  at  the  same  time  it  b evident  (iiat  it  ha#  ex- 
perienced (iUi'Cessive  and  considerable  clianges,  and  that 
the  forms  under  which  Vblm’u  b now  worshipped  in  India 
are  far  from  being  authorized  by  the  antient  scriptures  of 
the  Hindus. 

In  the  Vedas,  Vblui'u  generally  appear*  only  as  the 
younger  brother  of  indra,  the  |>er*onified  fimianu-nt,  and 
mferior  to  him.  It  is  however  diflinilt  to  state  what  office 
b ascribed  to  him ; ui  a passage  of  (he  UTgveda  (i.  i.  14,  u 
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V.  7.  p.  I7I1  e<l.  Uosen)  he  is  menlioned  a*  truarding  a 
ceitaiii  sacnHce  for  the  Maruls,  or  the  winds;  ant!  his 
name  occurs  lor  the  most  part  in  invocations  to  Imira  and 
other  elemental  deities;  but  in  a cajmcity  apparently  ii»- 
ferior  to  theirs.  {lihnavefiti-Satihitf},  i,  iv.  10,  v.  4 ; li.  *2, 
V.  lii;  ii.  (5,  V.  11 ; /fr/rf.,  v.  19;  ii.  13,  v.  1ft.)  ftometimos 
however  we  ftnd  him  addrcaucd  as  a mighty  Go<I  {Ihui.  i. 
r>,  viii.  0),  wIm)  has  the  power  to  impart  supernatural 
knowledge  and  supeiior  strength  of  intellect,  and  in  other 
]>assages  (/Aid.,  ii.  17,  v.  4;  i.  3,  iii.  v.  9;  ii.  1«,  v.  5; 
Bfgved.  Sanh.,  i.  1,  v.  4)  he  i»  suppowd  to  have  nume- 
rous forms  and  to  assume  a superiority  over  the  other  gods, 
saying : ‘ 1 am  all-gloriou«  the  mystic  word  with  which 
his  worshipper  is  directed  to  address  him  is  ‘vashat.’  He 
is  also  stat^  to  have  traversed  the  world  with  three  step.s, 
in  order  to  uphold  the  performance  of  sacrihcinl  rites,  and 
Uie  following  injunction  is  given  : — ‘ Reganl  well  the  works 
ofVihhn’u:  for  on  their  account  are  you  allowed  to  put 
your  liaml  to  sacred  rites.  The  glorious  sages  look  to  (tie 
stejkH  of  Vi&lm'u,  aa  to  tlie  radiance  spread  through  the 
heavens.’  p.  2>3,  transl.  Stephenson.) 

'Hiis  journey  throughout  the  seven  regions  of  the  universe, 
wluch  alludes  to  the  Vjmaua  Avatfira.  has  occasioned  the 
epithet  I’ruArama,  w ith  which  he  is  distinguished  in  a pas- 
sage of  the  RTgveda  (p.  179,  e<l.  Rosen',  and  which 
Colebrooke  i.  p.  7S)  translates — 'He  whose  step 

is  vast.'  In  another  text  of  the  Vedas,  adduced  by  Cole- 
brooke in  his  ' Essay  on  the  Religious  Ceremonies’  of  the 
Hindus  * (/AiV/.,  p.  27 \ Vishn'u  is  termed  ‘ the  lord  of  moun- 
tains.' But  from  all  these  and  numerous  other  passages  of 
the  same  kind  it  is  scarcely  j^ssible  to  determine  what 
place  had  been  signed  to  Vishn'u  in  tlie  original  my- 
thology of  the  Vedas ; and  the  only  conclusion  we  arrive 
at  is  tliat  legends  concerning  him  must  have  been  current 
among  the  Hindus  even  in  the  earliest  age  of  their  exist- 
ence, and  that  these  must  certainly  have  contained  the 
germ  of  the  fantastic  and  elaborate  biography  which  in  the 
present  day  forms  the  sum  of  the  Vaishn'ava  religion. 

There  is  no  trace  of  VUhn'u  or  anything  relating  to  him 
in  the  Institutes  of  Manu,  although  the  allusions  which  are 
made  to  idolaters  and  the  worship  of  inferior  gods  (.book 
iii.,  V.  1&2,  IM)  might  possibly  Wve  some  reference  to 
him  also.  However  we  might  be  led  to  exiiect  that  more 
notice  would  have  been  taken  of  him  by  Manu,  since  the 
two  hemic  ]>oenu.  the  Mah&bhdmta  and  the  Rdm£yan’a, 
which  are  generally  believed  to  belong  to  the  same  period 
of  Hindu  literature  as  the  Dhannnia-S'dstra,  or  Institutes, 
have  for  their  subjects  two  of  the  latest  incarnations  of  this 
god,  who  therein  assumes  the  attributes  of  the  one  supreme 

f:od.  He  U staled  to  have  appeared  before  the  other  re- 
fcstials,  and  to  have  agreed,  at  their  humble  request,  to  be- 
come man  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  demon  Kl- 
van  a [Sanscrit  Lanquaoe  and  LiraRATURB,  p.  39ft], 
and  to  remain  incarnate  among  men  for  the  space  of 
eleven  thousand  years  in  otd^  to  protect  the  world  after 
savliigit.  {Htifnayan'a,  book  i.,  sect,  xiii.,  s'l.  23.  ed.  Seram- 
pore.)  Fiom  the  numerous  allusions  which  both  these 
|K>enis  make  to  the  otlier  Avatara-s,  dc-^cents  or  incamtw 
tionsof  Vishnu  (/Aiuf..  i.,  xxiv.  22;  xxvii.  2;  lx\’ii.  Ifi, 
&c.),  we  may  safely  conclude  that  at  the  time  of  their 
composition  his  history*  had  already*  been  brought  into  a 
system,  where  the  miraculous  deeds  which  he  performs 
seem  calculated  to  call  forth  the  special  adoration  of  the 
Hindus. 

The  order  in  wliich  these  different  Avatiiras  are  supposed 
to  have  taken  place  is  by  no  means  fixed,  and  the  discre- 
pancy in  the  different  authorities  with  regard  to  Vishn’u ‘s 
actions  on  earth  is  sometimes  very  great ; we  shall  how- 
ever follow  the  |>opular  beliefi  and  enumerate  the  descents 
of  VAsndeva  accordingly. 

His  first  incamatinu  was  that  of  a fish,  when,  in  order  to 
save  a righteous  king  named  Mami,  and  to  preserve  the 
sacred  Vedas,  he  appeared  before  him  and  warned  him  of 
an  impending  Pialaya,  or  universal  destruction  of  the 
world  at  the  end  of  a Kalpa,  or  age,  by  means  of  a flood. 
He  at  the  same  lime  ordered  Vaivas’wata  Manu  to  build 
an  ark  wherein  he  was  to  gather  the  seeds  of  ail  tilings. 
The  king  docs  his  bidding,  and  when  the  earth  is  overspread 
with  the  inundation,  the  fish  ties  a ro)ie  to  the  ark  and 
diaws  it  after  him  until  he  arrives  at  a peak  of  the  Himavat, 
to  which  he  binds  it.  Tliis  mountain-top  is  hence  called 
Naubamihana,  from  tiau,  a sliip,  and  haiidAana,  binding. 
{Muttt/ojjdJihf/dua,  s'l.  49,  p.  (i,  ed.  Bopp.)  This  is  the 


most  primitive  account  of  the  Mat<ydvaldra.  or  descent 
in  the  xhape  of  a fish,  ns  told  in  the  Mahfibhflrata : sub- 
sequent eTnlK'lIisImients  have  been  added  to  it,  and  the 
form  in  which  it  now  is  current  isthe  following: — Vishn'u 
is  said  to  have  assumed  the  figure  of  a fish,  in  onlcr  to  re- 
cover from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  the  books  of  sacred 
law,  which  had  been  stolen  from  heaven  by  a diPmon. 

- Kindersley,  n/  Hinrino  Liferature,  p.  14  ; El  • 

phinstone’s  ftinfnry  rtf  India^  vol.  L,  p.  171.)  Tlie  GKa- 
gnvinda  (i.  i.  v.  5\  though  a production  of  later  date,  nini- 
tions  only  bis  having  held  the  Veda.s  in  his  custody  during 
the  perit>d  of  a Pralaya. 

Tne  second  Avatfira  was  that  of  a tortoise,  when  Vishn’u 
placetl  himself  under  the  mountain  Mandara,  when  the 
gods  and  daemons  churned  the  Milky  Sea  for  ambrosia. 
Of  the  gifts  which  proceeded  from  the  ocean,  ^”^f,  the 
goddess  of  beauty  and  prosperity,  and  Kaustuhhn^  a 
miraculous  jewel,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Vishn'u.  Tins  in- 
carnation is  called  the  Kurma. 

The  third  Avalflra,  or  the  Varilha.  was  occasioned  by  the 
world’s  liaving,  at  the  close  of  a Kal)>a.  sunk  to  the  bottom 
of  the  watej*s  ‘'nSrii\  in  yvhich  the  Spirit  of  God  (nara) 
hatl  his  first  place  of  motion  ■'ityirn'i’i,  and  whence  he  is 
named  Ndrfiyan'a,  or  ‘ moving  on  the  waters.'  (Sir  W. 
•Tone*,  Miinu,  i.  ft,  p.  2.)  Nfirdyan'a,  1.  e.  Vishn’u,  being 
desirous  to  raise  it  up.  crealM  another  form  for  that 
purjiose,  and  as  in  preceding  Kalpna  he  had  a.ssumed  the 
shape  of  a fish  or  a tortoise,  so  in  this  he  took  the  figure 
of  a boar  (cordAn),  and  plunged  into  the  ocean,  and  up- 
lifted the  earth  upon  his  tusks.  He  then  raised  it  up,  and 
placed  it  on  the  summit  of  the  ocean,  where,  in  the  words 
of  the  PurSn'as.  it  floats  like  a mighty  vessel,  and  from  its 
expansive  force  does  not  sink  beneath  the  wafers.  He 
also  levelled  it,  and  divided  it  into  seven  continents  for 
the  general  good  anil  the  habitation  of  created  beings. 
{Vuhu'u  Pnrun'a,  Ixxik  i.,  ch.  4,  Trans,  pp.  27-.'l3.)  TTiis 
Avatilra  is  related  in  different  manners,  and,  Hke  all  the 
other.  ha«i  been  adapted  to  the  peculiar  doctrine  of  certain 
; sects : in  the  Deccan,  for  iohtance,  where  the  S'aivas  [S'iy*A, 
p.  67.  b],  arc  numerous,  it  is  asserted  that  Vislm’n  dug  up 
the  foundations  of  the  earth,  that  he  might  reach  the  sight 
of  Si  va’s  feet. 

' The  fourth  Av-atAra  is  llie  Nrtsinlm,  which  has  more 
of  ft  human  interest  than  the  preceding.  Hiran’va- 
kfts’ipu,  a king,  enemy  of  the  gods,  had  brought  Ihe 
three  worlds  under  his  authority,  and  usurped  even  the 
sovereignty  of  Imira,  the  first  of  the  gods  of  the  second 
order,  bv  means  of  a l>oon  which  Brahnnl  hail  bestowed 
upon  Inm,  and  which  was.  that  he  should  not  Itc 
slain  by  any  being  then  existing.  His  son  PnihlAda 
did  not  however  share  the  feelings  of  haired  which 
his  father  entertained  towanls  the  immortals;  he  Isad 
through  the  favour  of  Vishn’u  obtained  a perfect  know- 
ledge of  divine  matters,  and  wn.s  a faitiiful  worsliipper  of 
Ndrfiyan'a.  This  caused  Hiran'yakas’ipu  to  persecute  him 
without  mercy,  and  at  last  to  determine  to  pul  him  to 
death.  In  their  last  interview,  the  king,  in  derision  of  the 
omnipresence  of  Vishn’u.  which  Prahlitla  had  lioen  main- 
taining, asked  him,  whether  his  favourite  divinity  wa.s  in 
a certain  pillar  which  supported  the  hall.  The  answer 
was  in  the  atfirmative ; and  Hiran’yakas'ipu,  enraged  at  this, 
was  about  to  order  his  sou’s  execution,  when  Vishn'u,  in 
the  shape  of  a man  (nrft,  with  the  head  and  paws  of  a 
lion  (aiwAa),  burst  from  the  mllar,  and  tore  him  to  pieces. 
This  form  of  Vishn’u.  the  only  one  under  which  he  could 
punish  the  infidel  tyrant,  fonxis  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
ornaments  in  Hindu  architecture. 

Vishn’u  descended  on  earth  for  the  fifth  time  as  a 
Brahman  dwaH  when  his  object  was  to  recover 

for  the  gods  the  supremacy  over  created  things  which  they 
had  lost  by  neglecting  certain  rites,  and  which  Bali,  the 
son  of  Virovhan’a,  a Daitya.  like  Ibran'yHkns'ipu,  had 
obtained  by  force  of  sacrifice's  and  austerities ; — the  hi-aven.s 
alone  had  not  yet  fallen  into  his  hands  and  the  gods  were 
waiting  in  dread  till  the  coneluaon  of  his  last  sacrifice, 
which  was  to  put  them  into  his  posM>suon.  During  the 
performance  of  this  yajna,  or  sacrifice,  a dwarf  appeared, 
who,  applying  to  Rali  for  alms,  was  promised  by  the 
prince  whatever  he  might  demand,  notwithstanding  that 
the  preceptor  of  the  Daityos  (the  Titans  of  Hindu  mv- 
thologyi  had  apprised  him  whom  he  had  to  deal  with. 
The  dwarf  demanded  as  much  s)>ace  as  he  could  step  over 
at  three  steps ; and  upon  the  assent  of  Bali,  enlai^cd  hin^ 
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&e)fto  8uch  dicnen»ion«  as  to  stride  orer  the  three  wurlda, 
which  he  gave,  tree  imm  all  embarraahment.lo  liidra.  But 
as  Bali  was  a deacciidaut  of  Praliiuda,  the  virtuous  sort  of 
Hiran'>*akas’ipu,  and  as  he  consented  to  woreliip  him. 
Vishn  u conceded  to  him  tire  sovercl^nlv  of  Pul2la,  or  Hell. 
{Vishn'u-Pur.^  p.  2U5,  note.)  In  the  lumayait'a  ' i.  xxvii. 
a p.  302)  it  is  stated  that  before  IhU  Avatara  Vislin'u  liad 
been  performing  (lenance  for  one  hundred  Yugas,  or  ages 
in  the  hermitage  of  SiddlUb'rama,  practising  sacred  aus- 
terities as  a m^el  to  all  other  devotees,  probably  Wcausc 
Bali  could  only  be  vanquished  by  a power  similar  to  that 
by  which  he  had  obtained  his  supremacy — the  power 
which  is  to  be  acquired  through  sacrifice  and  penance. 

It  has  been  oh»crved  before,  that  this  Avatiira  is  alluded 
to  in  tire  V edas ; it  is  told  at  length  in  the  UamSyan'a 
xxvii.X  and  forms  a conspicuous  episode  in  most  oi  the 
Puran'as. 

The  sixth  incarnation  of  Vishn'u  was  that  of  Paras'u- 
Rama,  who  washed  off  the  sins  of  the  eai  th  with  the  blood  of 
the  Kshattriva  race.  Paras'u-K^ma,  or  Idmadagnya,  seems 
however  to  be  an  historical  personage,  and  is  one  of  those 
deified  heroes  w)io  are  said  to  be  portions  of  Vishn'u. 
His  genealogy  is  related  in  the  Vishn’upurdn’a  .book  iv., 
ch.  vii.,  p.  3b8).  KTchika,  a Braliman,  and  a descendant 
of  BhrTgu,  married  Satyavati,  the  daughter  of  Gad'hi ; in 
order  to  effect  the  birth  of  a son,  he  prepared  a certain 
dish  for  his  wife,  which  was  to  mfuse  into  her  offspring 
the  qualities  suited  to  a Brahman,  gentleness,  knowledge, 
and  rcai^ation  ; but  at  the  same  time  he  had  been  cook- 
ing a uish  for  his  mother-in-law.  Satyavatt  took  the 
wrung  mess,  and  when  reprimanded  fur  lier  inailvertence, 
she  begged  that  the  opposite  qualitu's  might  not  belong 
to  her  son,  but  to  her  grandson.  Accordingly  in  due  season 
site  gave  birth  to  Jamadagni,  who  married  Ken'uk^,  and 
had  by  her  the  destroyer  of  the  Kshattriya  race,  Pur;ia’u. 
lUma,  w ho  was  a portion  of  Niriyan'a. 

The  stoiy  of  the  son  of  Jamadagni  U told  in  the  Vana- 
Pana  of  the  Mali^bhiirata,  and  a summary  of  it  is  given, 
in  Jamadagnya's  own  jierson,  in  the  RilmflyaD'a  (i.  Ixii. 
s’l.  2V-33).  His  first  act  was  that  of  cutting  off  his 
mother's  head  at  the  command  of  his  fallier,  whom  he 
however  entreated  to  restore  her  to  life  ; and  this  was 
granted  to  him,  together  with  the  boon  of  invincibility  in 
•ingle  combat.  Some  time  afterwards  a mighty  monarch 
of  the  name  of  Kfirttavtrva,  who  had  a thousand  arms, 
came  to  the  hermitage  of  Jamadagni,  and  carried  off  the 
calf  of  the  milch  cow  of  the  sacred  oblation.  Hama 
assailed  Kurttavtrya  Arjun'a,  and  overthrew  him  in  battle  ; 
but  the  sons  of  his  foe  attacked  the  hermitage  of  his 
father  during  his  absence,  and  slew  the  pious  sage.  Upon 
this  tlie  son  of  Jamadagni  made  a vow  that  he  would  ex- 
tirpate the  whole  Kshattriya  r«ce.  Thrice  seven  times  | 
dia  he  clear  the  earth  of  the  caste  which  he  wished  to  ; 
destroy  ; and  he  filled  wiUi  their  blood  the  five  li^c 
lakes  of  Saznanta-panchaka,  from  which  he  offered  liba- 
tions to  the  race  of  Bhrigu.  He  then  gave  the  earth  to 
Kas'yapa,  the  muni,  and  retired  to  the  mountain  Mahendm. 
Some  authorities  say  that  Matiendra  was  an  island,  which 
the  Ocean  had  granted  to  him  after  he  had  given  up  the 
whole  earth,  and  deprived  himself  of  the  privilege  of 
living  in  it.  Again  other  books  state  that,  alter  destroy- 
ing the  military  caste,  he  determined  to  retire  from  the 
world  and  lay  down  his  arms  ; for  this  purpose  he  went  to 
the  sea-shure,  and  threw  his  weapons  into  the  waves, 
which  immediately  rushed  back  to  the  place  where  they 
fell,  and  left  a promontory,  upon  which  ne  finally  settleu. 
He  acquired  his  name  of  Paras’u-lilina  on  account  of  a 
battle-axe  (paratu),  which  he  had  obtained  from  S iva 
for  having  vanquished  in  single  combat  Karttikeya,  the 
god  of  war. 

The  seventh  Avatfira  was  Rdma.  [Sanscuit  Laxouacs 
AND  Litxkaturb— /Mmoyaw'ii,  p.  3»8.] 

The  descent  which  usually  follows  this  in  the  onume- 
' rations  of  them  which  occur  in  Sanscrit  books  of  the  last 
period  of  literature  is  that  of  Bala-Kdma,  the  vounger 
Drother  of  KrTshn'a,  W'ho  was  also  a portion  of  Vishn’u. 
The  histories  of  these  two  heroes  are  so  blended  together 
that  we  shall  give  an  account  of  Bala^Kdma  in  speaking  of 
Krfshn’a. 

Vishn’u,  perceiving  that  the  enemies  of  the  gods  took 
care  not  to  transgress  the  preceplsof  the  Veda.%  and  thereby 
became  powerful,  emitted  from  his  bwly,  as  his  ninth  Ava- 
tira,  aa  illusory  form,  which  inuaediately  i>rocecded  to  eartii 


and  taught  the  Dailyas  a false  doctiine.  Instead  of  faith, 
it  inculcated  discnminativc  knowledge,  exclaiming  to 
them,  ‘Know!*  {BucUtyaduam) and  they  lepHcU,  ‘ It  is 
known ' {Budhyate).  Hence  this  great  delusiun  was  called 
Buddha ; and  the  Daityas  were  soon  induced  by  the  arch- 
deceiver  to  deviate  from  their  religious  duties  and  at  last 
to  l>ecome  so  perverted  that  none  of  them  admitted  the 
authority  of  tlie  Vedas.  But  when  they  hod  thus  declined 
from  the  path  of  the  holy  writings,  the  deities  took  coinage 
and  gathered  together  for  battle.  Huetililieii  were  re- 
newed ; but  the  armour  of  religion,  which  had  formerly 
protected  the  Dailyas,  had  been  discarded  by  them,  anil 
upon  its  abandonment  followed  theirdeHtniulion.  (/'n/in'M- 
Pur.,  tii.,  ch.  18,  p.  338.) 

The  tenth  AvaUra  is  yet  to  come.  It  is  thus  related  in  the 
Vislin'u-PurSn’a:  ‘When  the  practices  taught  by  the  Vedas 
and  the  institutes  of  law  shall  nearly  have  ceased,  and  the 
close  of  the  Kali  age  shall  be  nigh,  a portion  of  that  divine 
being  who  exists  oV  his  own  spiritual  nature  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Brahitui,  and  who  U the  beginning  and  the  end,  and 
who  comprehends  all  things,  shall  descend  upon  earth:  he 
will  l>e  bom  in  the  family  of  Vishn’uyas'as,  an  eminent 
Braliman  of  Sambhala  village,  as  Kalki,  endowed  with  the 
eight  superhuman  faculties.  By  his  irresistible  might  he 
will  destroy  all  the  Mlechhas  (or  barbarians  and  thieves, 
and  all  whose  minds  are  devoted  to  iniquity.  He  will  then 
re-establish  righteousness  upon  earth;  and  the  minds  of 
those  who  live  at  the  end  of  the  Kali  age  shall  be  awakened, 
and  shall  l>e  as  |xdlucid  as  ciy.sta).  The  men  who  are  thus 
changed  by  virtue  of  tliat  peculiar  time  sh.aH  be  as  the 
seeds  of  human  beings,  and  sliall  give  birth  to  a race  whu 
shall  follow  the  laws  of  the  Krita  age,  or  age  of  purity. 
As  it  is  said : “ ^Vhen  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  lunar 
asterism  Tishya  (its  chief  star  is  i in  Canccr\  and  the 
planet  Jupiter,  are  in  one  manaun,  the  Krita  age  shall 
return.’"  (Wilson’s  Vithn'u-Pur.y  p.  483.) 

One  of  the  earliest  writers  on  Hinau  antiquities  expresses 
himself  in  the  following  words  with  respect  to  these 
AvalAras  : ' It  is  sufficient  to  observe  tliat  those  incarna- 
tions represent  the  deity  descending  in  a human  shape — 
either  to  accomplish  cciiain  awful  and  important  events, 
as  in  the  instance  of  the  three  first ; to  .confound  blas- 
pheming vice,  to  subvert  gigantic  tyranny,  and  to  aVenge 
oppressed  innocence,  as  in  the  five  following : or  finally, 
as  in  the  tenth,  to  establish  a glorious  system  of  bene- 
volent institutions  upon  the  ruins  of  a gloomy  and  san- 
guinary superstition.  These  surely  are  noble  actions ; 
these  are  worthy  of  a god  ; and  it  is  principally  to  these 
different  descents  of  Vishn'u  that  most  of  the  allegorical 
sculpture  and  paintings  of  India  have  reference.’ ; Maurice’s 
Indutn  Ariitqutttft,  vol.  v.,  p.  RA,*).)  We  shall  however 
observe  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  three  first,  and  that 
of  the  Kalki,  the  Avat£ras  of  Vishn'u  are  merely  heroes 
who  in  times  of  emergency  hail  distinguished  themselves 
so  as  to  merit  deification.  ^ Tlie  story  of  Panu'u-RAma 
points  to  a struggle  between  the  two  principal  castes,  the 
Brahmans  and  the  Kshattriyas,  which  is  frequently  alludeii 
to  in  works  of  all  periods  of  Hindu  literature,  and'  w herein 
the  priesthood  gained  the  victory.  In  the  same  manner  as 
the  Brahmans  had  Rfima,  the  son  of  Jamadagni,  to  fight 
for  them  and  to  restore  them  to  their  supremacy,  so  had 
Uic  Kshattriyas  Kima,  the  son  of  Das'aratha,  fur  tlicir 
champion ; and  however  strange  or  inconsistent  it  may 
ap|)ear.  both  these  heroes,  who  are  said  to  l>e  portions  of 
\ ishn'u,  are  not  only  represented  as  the  chiefs  of  two  con- 
tending parties,  who  may  have  lived  at  two  different 
periods,  but  they  are  brought  together  (as  in  the  Bii/nd- 
yun'a,  i.  Ixii.),  and  Hdma  the  Kshattriya  is  made  to  over- 
come Udma  the  Bralimana.  The  ninth  Avatiira  is  evi- 
dently intended  for  a warning  to  all  orthodox  HimluH 
against  Buddha  and  liis  sect,  who  arc  diaraetrically  opposed 
to  the  tenets  of  the  Bralimanical  religion.  But  of  aSt  these 
Avat.^iraA,  Uiose  of  Kama  and  KrTslin’a  have  in  the  present 
day  the  greatest  share  of  adoration;  they  aix*  not  now 
considered  as  mere  incarnations  of  V’lshu'u — they  are  that 
god  himself;  and  before  we  jiroceod  to  deseril>e  thcui  as 
deified  mortals,  we  sliall  give  an  account  of  the  notion 
which  the  Vaishn’avas,  or  followers  of  Vishn'u.  have  of 
their  go<l.  We  take  as  onr  authority  the  Visbn'u-PurSn'a. 
Vishn'u  is  the  same  with  BrahinS  and  Sivn,  that  is,  al- 
though he  is  only  the  pi-eserver.  he  has  neverthelesH  the 
qualities  attributeil  both  to  the  cre.*itor  and  the  destroyer  ; 
for  theTrimCirti  is  essentially  one,  and  therefore  every  por- 
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tion  orit  muht  be  the  same, 'although,  ^ hen  taken  individu- 
ally, it  is  different  from  the  otliers.  Tlie  world  was  pro- 
duced from  Vishu'u  ; it  exists  in  him  ; he  is  tlie  cause  of 
its  continuance  and  cessation  ; he  is  the  world.  His  essence 
is  both  single  and  manifold  (/Cfrd/irAur«/>uj,  both  discrete 
and  indiscrete  {ryukUivyahta)  \ that  is,  he  is  the  iivliscrete 
cause  of  the  worm,  as  well  as  the  discrete  effect.  I he  four 
forms  by  winch  Vishn'u  protiuces  the  phenomena  of  crea- 
tion, preser^'ation,  and  dcstruiition,  arc — 1,  Ih'adhilna,  or 
iirimar)' matter ; 2.  l^lrusha,  or  spirit ; 3,  Vvakta,  or  visi- 
i)!e  substance  ; 4,  Kdia,  or  time  (p.  9) ; at  tfjc  same  time 
he  Ls  the  performer  of  the  rites  of  devotion  j he  is  the  rite; 
he  is  the  fruit  which  it  bestows;  he  is  the  implement  by 
which  it  is  performed  ^p.  216).  However  these  are  only 
the  qualities  which  dUtiin^Uh  him  as  the  universal  spirit, 
whicii  is  void  of  form  ; but  ns  Hari,  Vishn'u  is  described  in 
the  following  manner : Vishn'u.  the  glorious,  the  lord  of 
the  world,  arrayed  in  yellow,  with  hand  ornaments  of  glow- 
ing gold,  riding  on  Vainateya.  as  the  sun  on  a cloud, 
arrived  with  his  conch,  his  discus,  and  his  club  in  his 
hand  {liihntwan'a,  p.  1»4,  v.  2J,  24) ; on  his  brcaat  he  wears 
the  kaustubha  gem,  which  was  produced  at  the  churning 
of  the  ocean.  Hut  all  these  arms  and  ornaments  are, 
according  to  the  VUhn’u-Puriin'a  (p.  15H),  ty|H’s  of  the 
universe  : ‘ The  glorious  Hari  wears  the  soul  of  the  uni- 
verse, undcfili'd,  and  void  of  qualities  like  the  kaustubha 
gem.  Intellect  abides  in  M.'ldhava,  in  the  form  of  his 
mace.  The  lord  supports  egotism  (AhankSra)  in  its  two- 
fold division  into  elements  and  organs  of  sense,  in  tlie 
emblems  of  his  conch-sludl  and  his  bow.  In  hw  hand 
Vishn’u  holds,  in  the  fonn  of  hU  discus,  the  mind,  whose 
thoughts  (like  the  weapon)  fly  swifler  than  the  winds. 
Tl\e  tiecklace  of  the  deity,  composed  of  pearl,  ruby, 
emerald,  sapphire,  and  diamond,  is  the  aggregate  of  the 
five  rudimental  elements.  The  bright  sword  of  Achyiita 
is  holy  w isdom,  concealed  at  some  seasons  in  the  .scabbard 
of  ignorance,’  &c.  In  this  capacity  of  Vishn’u.  as  the  only 
and  8<ipremc  lord  of  the  world,  he  is  the  husband  of  S'rt,  or 
I<ak.duni.  who  is  his  perfect  counterpart.  She  is  the 
mother  of  the  world,  she  is  eternal ; in  like  manner  as  he 
is  all-pervading,  so  is  she  omnipresent.  Vishn'u  is  mean- 
ing, she  is  speech  ; Hari  is  understanding,  she  U intellect; 
he  is  righteousness,  she  is  devotion.  The  deity  is  content, 
Lakdimt  is  resignation  ; he  is  desire,  she  is  wish  ; Hari  is 
all  that  is  emailed  male,  S'ri  is  all  that  is  calleil  female; 
there  is  nothing  else  than  they.  {Vi$hn'U‘Purdna^  CO.) 
However  in  the  ushoI  mythology',  as  noticed  before  in 
speaking  of  the  second  Avat^ra,  S'rt  is  said  to  have  arisen 
from  the  MilkvSca,  when  it  was  churned  for  ambrosia,  and 
to  l>e  the  goddess  of  prosperity  and  beauty.  The  king  of 
birtls,  Ganxl'a,  born  of  Kas'yapa,  by  Vinatd,  and  hence 
called  Vainateya,  or  son  of  Vinat<,  serves  him  as  the  per- 
vader  of  all,  and  is  generally  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Vishn'u  when  tins  god  is  represented  in  the  above  cha- 
racter. 

We  have  hitherto  purposely  abstained  from  mentioning 
Vishn’u '»  Avatnra  as  KrTshn’a  ; for  although  it  is  probably 
as  antieiit  as  the  others,  it  has  facilitated,  as  it  were,  tlie 
liHusifion  from  the  elder  belief  of  the  Hindus  to  that 
which  we  find  them  professing  in  our  days,  and  serves  for 
the  foundation  cf  the  worship  ofileitied  heroes.  KrTshn'a 
was  a portion  of  Vishn'u,  who  had  consented  to  be  bom  of 
Devakt,  the  wife  of  Vasudeva.  When  the  portion  of 
Vishn’u  had  taken  his  abode  in  the  womb  of  a woman, 
the  planetary  bodies  moved  in  brilliant  order  in  the 
heavens,  and  the  seasons  were  regular  and  genial ; the 
virtuous  experienced  new  delight,  the  strong  winds  were 
hushed,  and  the  rivers  glided  tranquilly,  when  Janfirddan't 
was  about  to  be  bom.  At  midnight,  when  the  supporter 
of  all  was  about  to  be  bom,  the  clouds  emitted  low 
pleasing  soimds,  and  poured  down  rain  of  flowem.  Kans'a, 
a mighty  demon,  being  however  apprised  tliat  a child 
would  l>e  bom  that  was  for  ever  to  overthrow  their  power, 
summoned  all  hi.i  principal  Asuras,  or  infidels,  and  told 
them:  * Let  active  search  be  made  for  whatever  young 
children  there  may  be  upon  earth,  and  let  every  boy  in 
whom  there  are  signs  of  unusual  vigour  be  slain  witnout 
remorse.*  Out  at  the  lime  that  this  order  was  given  there 
waa  near  the  town  of  Mathiird,  the  capital  of  Kans'a,  a 
cowherd  of  the  name  of  Nanda,  wh(»e  wife  had  borne 
him  a child,  also  a portion  of  Vishn'u,  at  the  same  hour  as 
Devakt.  To  him  Vftsiideva,  the  father  of  KrTshn’a,  repaired, 
and  delivered  into  his  hands  his  son,  that  he  might  be 
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brought  up  with  the  offspring  of  the  cowherd.  Nanda 
ileparted  speedily  with  the  other  cowhenls,  an<l  settled  in 
VrTndfivana;  ami  here  KfTshn'a  and  Bala-R.lma,  accom- 
panied by  the  cow-boys,  traversed  the  forests,  that  echoed 
with  the  hum  of  bees  and  the  peacock's  cry;  and  at 
evening-tide  the  two  immortals,  having  come  to  the  cow- 
pens,  joined  heartily  in  whatever  sports  amused  the  sons 
of  the  nenlsmen.  One  day  XrTshn'a  came  to  the  Vammiit, 
which  was  flowing  in  sportive  undulation.^  and  sparkling 
with  foam,  as  if  with  bmilc(^  as  the  waves  dashed  against 
the  borders.  Within  its  bed  however  was  the  fearful 
pool  of  the  serpent  Kfillya.  KrTshn'a  jumped  boldly  into 
tlie  lake  of  the  snake-king ; a fearful  combat  ensued,  which 
ended  in  the  victor}’  of  the  divine  child,  who  commanded 
the  snake-king  to  depart  from  the  Yamund  river  to  the 
ocean.  About  the  same  time  his  brother  Riima  destroyed 
I the  dicmon  Dhenuka,  w ho  had  assumed  the  form  of  an  ass, 

I and  kicked  Kdnia  on  the  breast  w ith  his  hinder  heels, 
lidma  however  seized  him  by  l>oth  hind-legs,  and  whirling 
him  round  until  he  expired,  tossed  his  carcass  to  the  top 
of  a palm-tree.  Shortly  aflerwards  he  killed  the  dsemon 
Pmlamba,  who  sought  to  devour  lx)th  the  brothers,  and 
had  for  that  puiqiose  assumed  the  shape  of  a cow-boy.  that 
he  might  have  an  opportunitv  of  effecting  his  purpose  by 
mixing  in  their  pastimes.  fCrTsliu'a,  as  a bo}’,  was  natu- 
rally fond  of  annoying  and  playing  tricks  upon  his  elders, 
and  he  resolved  to  put  the  god  Indra,  whom  the  herdsmen 
wondiipped.into  a great  passion.  He  persuaded  his  adop- 
tive father  Nanda  to  ceaet*  to  offer  sacrifices  to  Indra,  from 
whom  they  had  no  benefit ; but  much  rather  to  worship 
the  mountain  Govarddhan'a,  which  offered  shelter  to 
themselves  and  pasture  to  their  cattle.  Accordingly  (ho 
inhabitants  of  Vrala  worshipped  the  mountain,  presenting 
to  it  curds  and  milk  and  flesh.  KrTshn’a  had  the  t^atisfac- 
lion  of  obtaining  his  ohjirrt;  for  Indra,  offended  by  the 
lorn  of  his  offerings,  caused  heavy  rain  to  deluge  Gokula  ; 
but  even  hU  revenge  proved  rain.  KrTshn'a  uplilTed  the 
mountain  to  shelter  the  cowherds  and  their  cattle.  For 
seven  days  and  nights  did  Indra  rain  upon  the  Gokula  of 
Nanda  to  destroy  its  inhabitants ; but,  foiVd  in  his  purpoae, 
he  commanded  the  clouds  to  cease,  and  descended  from 
his  heaven  to  prai.se  KrTshn’a,  whom  he  had  recognised  as 
the  supporter  of  all,  and  to  make  him  prince  over  the  cattle. 
Meanwhile  the  young  cowherd  had  grown,  and  he  felt 
inclined  to  join  with  the  Gopts,  or  shepherdesses,  in  sport. 
Accordingly  he  instituted  a kind  of  round  dance,  called  thu 
Rasa,  when,  by  means  of  a miraculous  power,  he  managed, 
although  alone,  to  be  the  simultaneous  partner  of  all  those 
who  joined  in  it.  But  the  happiness  of  KrTslin’a  and  Bala- 
Rjma  in  VrifndAvanawas  interrupted  by  the  tyrant  Kans'a, 
who  had  been  apprised  of  their  existence,  and  had  sent 
the  formidable  diemon  Kes'in  to  destroy  tliem.  Krishn  a 
however  slew  him,  and  Kans'a  was  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  perfidy.  He  sent  a messenger  to  them,  that  they 
might  be  indued  to  go  to  Mathurfi,  where  public  games  had 
been  instituted.  KrTshn’a  and  Balarlma  went  there,  and 
slew  two  mighty  demons,  Ch&n’fira  and  Musht'ika,  and  at 
last  Kans'a  himself;  but  their  history  is  of  too  great  a 
length,  and  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  fifth  book  of  the 
Vishn’upurAn’a,  p.  491,  of  Professor  Wilson's  elegant  trans- 
lation. It  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  that  in  the  course 
of  his  adventures  KrTshn’a  builds  the  town  of  Dwaraka ; 
marries  Rukmin?  and  seven  other  wives ; and  besides  these 
he  had  sixteen  thousand  more,  by  whom  he  had  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  thousand  sons.  At  last  he  wras  killed  by 
a hunter;  and  then,  in  the  words  of  the  Purfin'a,  the 
illustrious  KrTshn’a.  having  united  himself  with  his  own 
pure,  spiritual,  inexhaustible,  inconceivable,  unborn,  un- 
decaying, imperishable,  and  universal  spirit,  which  is  one 
with  Vdsudeva,  abandoned  his  mortal  body  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  threefold  qualities.  We  have  dwelt  so  Jong 
on  the  juvenilities  of  KrTshn'a,  because  they  form  the 
groundwork  of  the  tenets  of  a particular  class  of  Vaishn'- 
avas,  whom  we  shall  notice  in  the  sequel. 

Vishn’u’s  heaven  is  called  Vaikun’t'a ; for  a description 
of  which  w’e  refer  to  the  first  volume  of  Ward's  ‘ View  of 
the  Religion,  Literature,  &c.  of  India.’ 

His  names  are  as  numerous  as  those  of  S'iva,  and  may 
be  found  enumerated  in  the  KrTshn’a-n^masahasram,  or 
* the  thousand  names  of  KrTshn'a:'  they  are  also  partly 
given  in  the  Amarakosha  (i.  i.  1,W.  12-17).  and  of  these  we 
shall  adduce  those  which  occur  most  frequently,  and  are 
sometimes  the  cause  of  a good  deal  of  confusion.  They 
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arc  Kwi’ava,  D&mo<lAra,  Ilrtshfltej'ft,  Madhavaand  Mad* 
huripii,  .Tanfirddan'a,  Achyuta,  Govimla,  PadmanSbhl,  \5- 
sndeva,  Thviknima,  PunnihoUama,  Jcc. 

By  hU  wile  LakshraJ,  the  goddess  of  beauty,  lie  had 
Kama  or  Manmatha,  the  god  of  love.  The  Puran'as 
which  are  the  text-books  for  the  Vaiahn’avaa,  are  the 
Visim'ii,  Niradlya,  Bhigavata^  Giirud  a,  Padma,  and  W 
rilia,  which  are  called  Sdlwika,  or  pure  and  tnic. 

SfcU  f>/  I'nnhnavat.—Tb^  first  authentic  records  wc 
have  of  the  different  worshippers  of  Vihhn‘u  date  from  the 
eighth  or  nintli  century  of  u«r  »era.  At  that  time  the  two 
gr»*at  divi^oos  of  Vaislm’ava*  and  S'aivas  were  in  a flou- 
rishing condition,  and  each  embraced  six  subdivisions; 
Ihoae  wliich  belonged  to  the  Vaislm’ava  faith  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

1.  Tlie  /iAoA/of,  who  worshipped  Vishn'u  as  Vfisiukva, 
and  wore  no  characteristic  marks;  their  worship  was  that 
of  the  one  supreme  lord  of  the  universe. 

2.  'fhe  hhtli(aviito»y  who  thus  called  themselves  from  a 

name  of  Vishn'u,  and  impressed  upon  their  wrsoiu  tlie 
luuahn'ara  insignia,  renresenliug  tire  discus,  cuili,  concli. 
Sic.  of  their  divinity.  Hut  tliey  liad  on  admixture  of  su- 
irerstition  i»i  their  religious  creed,  and  revereitcerl  tire  Tu- 
laxi  plant  and  tlie  SiWiffriitna  btonc,  of  which  more  will 
be  said  hereafter.  The  authorities  of  both  these  sects  | 
were  the  Uuanishads  and  the  Bhagavad-Gitfi.  I 

3.  The  roisAw'ttivie  differed  only  from  the  u.-cceding 
sect,  by  promising  themselves  a sort  of  sensual  paradise 
alter  J^th  in  Vaikun't'a. 

4.  The  PaneJutriUraJuu,  who  worshipped  the  female 
jicrsontfications  of  Vishn'u. 

Besides  these  there  were.  5,  the  rai/r/u3/u/s'as,  and,  (i,the 
Aurmma/isAns,  who  abstained  from  all  ritual  ob^rs  ances. 

These  six  sects,  of  which  some  have  disappeared, 
have  given  rise  to  about  twenty  ditferwnt  schools,  which 
for  the  greater  part  exist  to  this  day.  Amongst  other  di- 
visions of  leas  importance,  the  Vaisnn'avas  are  usually  dis- 
tinguished into  four  principal  Sampradfiyos,  or  sects,  of 
which  the  most  antient  and  respectable  is  the  S'ri  Sam- 
pradllya,  founded  by  the  Vaislin'ava  reformer  KamSmija 
Ach^a,  who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. The  establishments  of  the  lid/nSnujt^  are  still 
numerous  in  the  Deccan,  and  the  same  country*  compre- 
hends the  site  of  the  Uaiidi,  or  the  ptllow-i>eat  of  the  pri- 
mitive teacher ; his  spiritual  throne,  to  which  hu  disciples 
are  successtvelr  elevated;  and  this  circumstance  gives  a 
RuperiorilT  to  the  Aebiryas  of  the  south  over  those  of  the 
north  of  lo^a.  The  worship  of  this  sect  b addressed  to  j 
Vishn'u  and  to  Lakshmi.  and  their  respective  incarnations, 
cither  singly  or  conjointly ; end  this  causes  many  sub- 
divisions acoonling  as  these  Valslm'avasadore  either  N.^ra- 
van'a  or  Lakshmt,  or  lAkshml  Naniytn'a,  or  Itama  or 
liiltl,  or  Btti'Klma,  ficc.  Images  of  metal  or  stone  are 
usually  set  np  in  the  houses  of  the  private  members  of  this 
sect,  whi^  are  daily  worshijmed.  and  Iho  temples  and 
dwellings  are  all  decorated  with  tlie  Sslagruma  stone  and 
the  TulasI  ]>lant.  A peculiarity  of  this  sect  is  that  they 
alw’ays  cootc  for  tliemselvcs,  and  observe  the  most  scru- 
pulous privacy*  in  eating  their  meals  ; if  their  food  attracts 
even  the  looks  of  a stranger,  the  operation,  whether  of  pre- 
paring or  eating  it,  is  iimoediately  stoppl'd,  and  the  viands 
are  buried  in  the  ground. 

'fhe  chief  eeremonv  of  initiation  in  all  Hindu  sects  is 
the  communication  f>y  the  teacher  to  the  disciple  of  the 
Mantra,  which  gencwly  eonsistH  of  the  name  of  some 
deity,  or  a short  addretw  to  him.  It  is  oommuoicated  in  a 
whriper ; that  of  the  Kdm&nuja  sect  is,  Om  Hdmiya  na- 
mah,  i.  r.,  Om  Salutation  to  Kdma  I 

The  Hindu  sects  are  usually  diacriminated  from  each 
other  by  various  streaks  (HkaktiehrAA^tia)  on  their  faces, 
breasts,  and  arms;  for  tins  purpone  all  the  Vai»ho'avss 
employ  a white  earth  called  t/opi-rAondcimi,  which  should 
be  brought  from  Dsrfirakt,  it  being  said  to  be  the  soil  of 
a pool  at  that  place,  in  which  the  Gupts  drowned  them- 
!«eive8  when  they  ht'ord  of  KrTshnVs  death.  (This  word 
means  the  ‘ sandal-wood  of  the  Gopfs,'  and  is  nothing  but  a 
kind  of  calcareous  clay.)  The  followers  of  Udminuia  have 
for  their  authorities  the  S'ri  Bhdaftiiit,  the  Gt(M'hmi»hyu, 
the  P’e<tfUht’aSangraha,  and  the  ei^tSdtwika  PiirCn'os; 
besides  nuroernus  other  works  wliich  are  still  eiirreiit  in 
varitHis  ports  of  India.  The  doctrine  eontnined  in  these 
books  is  (^led  the  ' Vis'Uht'ddwaita.’  or  doctrine  of  unity 
with  attributes ; fur  although  the  KSmanujas  maintain  that 


I Vishn’u  and  the  universe  are  otic,  yet.  in  onporitioo  to  the 
Vcdknta  school  of  pliilosophy,  they  deny  tfiat  the  deity  is 
I void  of  form  or  quality,  and  regarrt  him  as  endowed  with 
all  good  qualiticii*,  and  with  a twofold  form — the  supreme 
; spirit,  Parwndtmd,  or  cause,  and  the  gross  one,  the  effect, 

‘ the  universe  t and  in  these  iv^ertions  they  are  followed 
by*  most  of  the  Vaishn’ara  sects.  But  beudes  Vishnhfi 

fniniary  and  secondary  form  as  the  creator  and  creation, 
le  is  worshipped  in  five  different  modifications  : such  as  in 
hi#  .ifrcAti,  objed.s  of  worship,  as  images,  &c. ; in  his 
Acafdriu ; in  certain  form.s  called  f'y0h<u,  which  arc 

IVSiiiuieva,  Biilar5ma,Pnidyunina,and  Aniruddba;  fourthly', 
in  tlic  Sukithina,  or  subtile  form.  Every  one  of  these 
forms  requires  a different  mode  of  worship  : these  are  the 
.ffthigamaiio,  or  cleaning  and  purifying  the  temples, 
images,  &c. ; the  Uittil/lmi,  or  providing  flowers  and  per- 
fume# for  religious  rites ; the  or  the  presentation  of 
such  offerin^i^  blood-offerings  being  uniformly  protiibited 
by  all  tlie  \ aishn’avBs;  the  Smufftjfuuu,  counting  the  ro- 
sary. and  repeating  the  name#  of  the  Jivinity  or  any  of  his 
forms;  and  lastly  the  J og^«,  the  effoit  to  unite  with  the 
deity  : the  reward  of  these  acts  U elevation  to  Uie  seiU  of 
VUhn'u,  and  cnjoymcnl  of  like  state  with  his  own  in  a 
condition  of  pure  extasy  and  eternal  rapture. 

Tlie  members  of  this  sect  are  in  the  north  of  India  called 
S’ rl- Vaislin'ava#.  and  arc  decidedly  ho^lilo  to  tlie  S*ai\as  ; 
nor  are  they  on  friendly  terms  with  those  Vnishn’avas  who 
wonihip  Krlsliira,  although  they  acknowledge  that  deity 
to  be  an  incarnation  of  Vishn’u. 

Toward#  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  of  our  aem. 
Ramiinanda,  originally  one  of  the  earliest  teacher#  of  tlie 
tenet#  prol'esseu  by  the  preceding  sect,  retired  from  the 
Hocielv.  and  established  a schism  of  bis  own  at  Benare#. 
The  principal  object  of  worsliip  of  Ranifinanda '#  followers 
it  VUhn’u  as  lUamclmiulra ; they  of  course  reverence  also 
the  utlier  Avatarus,  but  they  maintain  the  superiority  of 
Rama  in  tlic  present  or  Kali  yuga;  hence  they  arc  col- 
lectively known  as  liduiarals.  Tliey  also  reverence  the 
SatagiAma  stone  and  tlie  TuU.sl  plant,  and  their  forms  of 
worship  eorrcs|iond  with  those  of  the  Hindu#  in  geucral  ; 
but  some  mendicant  membera  of  the  sect  consider 
all  forms  of  adoration  superfluous,  beyond  the  incessaiit 
invocation  of  the  name  of  KrTsIm'a  and  Kama.  Tliey  arc 
known  as  yairiigi»  or  Viraktat.  There  sic  many  sub- 
divisions of  this  school,  vvliich  it  would  be  tedious  to 
enumerate. 

Amongst  tlic  twelve  disciples  of  RArndnando,  U;e  most 
celelvated  of  all  was  Koliir,  who  cstablish/ed  a nutm-rous 
sect  who  arc  called  Kai>ir  PantliU,  for  a dcscriplian  of 
which  wc  refer  to  the  * .iVsiatie  Researches,’  vol.  xv.,  p.  o3. 

A sect  of  great  influence,  to  which  the  most  opulent 
mrt  of  the  population  of  India  lielonsw,  is  Uiat  of  the 
lUidra-$Hiiipradiiya,  or  VallabliSchari#.  Tliey  attach  tiiein- 
sclves  to  the  wor#ltip  of  KrDhn'a  and  his  mistress  HadliA, 
ooe  of  the  GopUof  VrtiMhIvana,  either  singly  or  conjointly. 
0#  in  tlie  ca<w  of  Vuihn’u  and  lAkshnit  among  tlie  lUmil- 
ntijos  ami  >Stla  and  Hima  among  the  Rimavats.  Tlierv  is 
howcvei-  another  fomi  which  U more  popular  still,  although 
much  interwoven  with  the  other.  Tlii#  u the  BilaGopfila, 
or  the  Infant  Gopdla  (Cowherd — a name  of  Krtshu’a),  the 
worship  of  whom  is  very  widely  diffused  amongst  all  rank# 
of  I lumu  society,  and  which  originated  with  the  founder 
oflheKudra  Sampraddva,  Vollabha  Aclidrya.  'Hie  wor- 
sliip  of  krTslm'a  as  one  with  Vishn'u  date#  evidently  from 
Uu;  Maliu-Uhruaia,  ami  bisjuvcuile  fomis  arc  t>rvugm  prv- 
emiueatly  to  notice  in  the  account  c4'  his  infancy  in  (he 
Viaim'u  and  other  Purdn'os;  but  none  of  these  works  dis- 
criitiinale  him  from  Vislm'u,  nor  do  they  recotimtvod  hi# 
infantine  or  adolescent  state  to  peculiar  veucrwlKm.  At 
the  same  time  some  hints  may  have  been  derived  from 
them  fur  the  institution  of  tliis  division  of  tlie  Hindu  faith. 
According  tu  Uic  Brahma-Vaivortta-Pururia,  which  is  tlie 
most  decided  in  claiming  Mipremacy  fur  Krlshn’o,  the  rv- 
skleiice  of  Krishna  is  denominated  Goloka(or  the  worKl 
of  cow.n) ; it  is  far  above  the  three  worlds,  and  tms,  at  five 
hiiiidretl  million#  of  yojanas  belovv  it,  the  separate  iidcas  of 
Vishn'u  and  8 iva,  that  is,  Vaikun't’a  and  Kailfisa.  Tliere  it 
was  that  he  created  all  things  : Nfiruyan'a  or  Vishn'u  pro- 
ceeded from  his  right  hand,  Siva  from  his  l<4i,  Brahma 
from  litN  head.  Dhannma  (the  god  of  justice)  ihim  his  lirewlh, 
Haroswati  (the  goddess  of  speech)  from  his  mouth,  l.#alk- 
slimt  from  his  mimhaiid  DurgA  (the  wife  of  S iva)  from  his 
understanding,  and  Rudliu  Jus  pwu  mistress)  flotfi  his  left 
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mde.  'ilirce  hundml  miiliops  of  Gopti*  (ftrmale  c-owlienii*),  | 
or  compaotons  of  Hudhi,  exude'  iVom  the  pore«  of  tar 
xkin ; uxl  a like  muuUer  of  Gopae.  or  compaaioni  of 
KiUhn'a,  from  the  pore«  of  hie  akiti : the  very  cows  ami 
their  ealvem  properly  tla  teuanU  of  Goloka,  hut  Uoatinod 
to  inhabit  the  f;rovee  of  Vrinduvana,  are  produced  fiom 
the  same  exalt^  source.  Vet  ki  thia  deiicripLiun  of  crea- 
tion the  deity  U still  apokeu  of  as  a young  uian,  and  tlte 
Purdn'a  tliereforo  affords  only  indirect  authority  for  his 
worship  as  a child.  However  the  VaJIabhAelwris  refer  to 
H.  'Dieir  pcactiees  are  of  a similar  character  with  those 
of  other  regular  woratiippeia ; their  temples  and  houses 
h^  e images  of  Gop&la,  who  is  represent^  M a chubby 
buy  of  the  dark  hue  of  Visbu'u,  and  who  receives  eight 
times  a day  the  homage  of  his  votaries.  Besides  thesis 
dmmal  ceremooiais,  tliere  are  aeveral  annual  festivals  of 
envat  repute  observed  tliroughout  India ; of  tlrose  in  Ben- 
gal and  Orissa,  the  Hatha-yfiUa,  or  procession  of  Jagamifitiin 
in  his  car,  is  the  most  cc(ebcated  ; but  it  is  rarely  held  in 
Vpper  India,  ami  then  only  by  natives  of  Bengal,  llic 
mo.4t  popular  festival  at  Benares  is  the  Janamasli-ranii,  Uie 
nuinity  of  Krlshn'o.  on  the  eighth  day  of  Hliadia  (Au- 
gust). AnoUier  is  tlie  Kasa-yatra,  ar  annual  commemora- 
tion of  the  dance  of  the  (rulicksoine  deity  with  tiie  »)xt«en 
Gopts.  This  last  is  a very  popular  festival,  and  is  celebrated 
with  Uie  irreatest  aoleumity. 

The  Bi^ma  Sompradiya  U a sect  instituted  in  the  south 
of  India  by  Midhava  Ach^iya,  who  was  bum  in  the  SokA 
year  1121  (a.n.  1199).  The  doctrine  of  ttie  members  of 
this  sect  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Rudra  Sampradaya,  with 
tlie  exception  tliat  tliey  denv  the  Moksha,  or  hiial  emanci- 
pation ; tliey  also  holJ  the  Yoga  [Voua]  to  L>e  impracti- 
cable : for  according  to  them  life  is  one  and  eternal,  de- 
pendent upon  the  Supreme  (Vishn'ti),  and  indissolubly  con- 
nected with,  but  not  the  same  with  him  ; they  quote  the 
following  line  from  the  Mahopanishad : ' As  the  bird  aial 
the  siring,  m juices  and  trees,  as  rivers  and  oceans,  as  fresh 
water  and  salt,  as  the  thief  and  his  booty,  as  man  and  ob- 
jects of  sense — so  are  God  and  life  disiimtt,  and  both  are 
ever  indcfiuable  airi  this  one  from  theGarud'a-Puriiii'a: 

* From  the  diff^ence  between  omniscience  and  partial 
knowledge,  omnipotence  and  inferior  power,  supremuev 
and  subservience,  Uie  union  of  God  and  life  cannot  take 
place.’  This  division  of  the  Vaubn’aias  is  however  oon- 
iined  to  the  peninsula,  and  is  altogether  unknown  in  Gan- 
getic  Hindewtan. 

Besides  these  sects,  which  are  the  most  conspicuous,  the 
Vaishn'avas  comprehend  tlic  Khdkis,  Maluk  Ddsis,  Senais, 
Mtro-Bais.  Xitxatvats,  Clinraa’a-DiUis,  &c. 

Thin  account  of  the  Vaisha'nva  sects  has  been  chiefly 
derived  Crura  Professor  WiUon's  valuable  paper  in  the 
firteenth  volume  of  the  ‘Asiatic  Researches,’  to  which  we 
refer  the  reader  for  fuller  iuformatkm. 

Most  of  Umse  religious  sects  arc  divided  into  clerical  and 
lay  members,  as  it  were:  the  hulk  of  the  votaries,  though 
not  always,  l^elong  to  the  latter ; while  the  rest,  or  clerical 
da«s  are  sometinu's  monastic  and  sometimes  secular.  Of 
the  cmnohitic  members  of  the  different  comnaunities  most 
pursue  a wandering  and  mendicant  life  ; indeed  all  of  them 
at  some  period  have  led  such  a life  : hat  when  old  and  in- 
firm they  sit  down  in  some  previously  existing  math,  or 
monaster}',  oi’ establish  one  of  their  own. 

The  Mntlis,  AsthaLs,  or  AkiSras,  tlic  rasidences  of  the 
monastic  eommnmties,  are  scattered  over  the  whole  coun- 
try ; they  generally  comprehend  a set  of  huts  orcluunbers 
for  tlie  JUalianta.  or  superior,  and  hi*  permaovot  pupils ; 
a temule  sacrctl  to  the  deity  whom  they  woahip,  or  the 
Bomfiah,  orslirine  of  the  founder  of  the  sect,  or  lamie  emi- 
nent teacher:  andaDharma  Sula,  one  or  more  sheds  or 
buildings  fur  the  accommodation  of  the  mendicants  or  tra- 
vellers, who  are  coiutanlly  visiting  the  Math.  Ingress  ami 
egress  are  free  to  all : aud  indocti  a restraint  upon  personal 
liberty  seems  never  to  tiave  entered  into  the  conception  of 
any  of  the  religious  legislators  of  the  Hindus. 

Of  the  inanimate  objects  soere*!  to  Vishn'u  the  Sola- 
gi'dnm  stone  i«  the  pritiei])al ; it  forniH  a prohtable  objeet 
ol  traflir.  and  enjoys  the  highest  veuemtion  of  most  of  the 
Vaishn’avas.  The  Sdlagrfimas  are  mostly  smmonites,  foumt 
in  the  }>ed  of  the  GandhakT  river,  of  the  size  of  an  orange. 
The  reasons  why  this  stone  is  wontliipped  ,vrc  very  contra- 
dictory' and  by  no  means  sali.cfacton,'.  We  refer  to  tlie 
most  plausible  ones  in  the  ‘ As.  Res.,'  vol.  xii.,  p.  264; 
W.  Hamilton, ' Description  of  Hiiidostan,'  vol.  i.,  p.  (i2U^  i 


I Furbos,  ‘Oriental  Memoirs.’  vol.  iii.,  p.  340;  Tavernier, 
‘ Voyages,’  jii.,  ch.  5 ; and  Ritter,  * Kidiumie.’  vuJ.  iv.,  p. 
14.  A mythological  Jitory  is  given  by  Colonel  WiUbrdinllie 
I4th  vol.  of  Uic  ‘Asiatic  Researches,'  but  it  is  higlily 
absurd. 

(Wilson,  i'lthu'u  Purina^  Asiatic  Resear chtt,\Q]s.  xv. 
and  xvi.') 

VISIKR.  [Vizir.] 

ViSI.M,  or  VO.\  VISIN,  DENIS  IVANOVITCH, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  Russian  writers  of  the  eighteenth 
century-,  and  in  hU  own  peculiar  walk  the  iuo»t  eminent 
of  tiiein  ail,  was  bum  at  Moscow,  April  3rd,  1745,  of 
parents  in  easy  circumstances.  Except  m regard  to  moral 
instruction,  to  which  point  his  parents  were  very  attentive, 
liis  early  education  was  a common  one.  He  was  sent  first 
to  the  Gvimiasiuin,  afterwards  to  the  Univeiaity  of  >Ioacow, 
and  while  studying  tliei-e  was  selected  as  one  of  the  pupils  to 
accompany  the  rector  to  St.  Petersbiug,  to  be  presented 
to  Count  Shuvalov  vthe  founder  and  patron  of  the  establish- 
ment), as  worthy  of  notice  for  their  promising  abilities. 
Their  reception  was  flattering,  and  the  splendour  of  the 
court  and  the  more  refliied  tuue  of  the  northeni  capitnl 
made  a strong  iiiipresHion  upon  Von  Visin.  The  tlieatre 
more  especially  appeared  to  him  a region  of  encliantmcut, 
and  he  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  iioisunally  ac- 
quainted with  Volkov  [Volkov]  aud  other  leading  actors 
of  that  time,  a circimistam  e tlutcoutributed  to  encourage 
lus  tasti'  fur  the  drama.  It  was  also  his  good  fortune  to 
meet  with  Lomonosov,  whom  merely  to  liave  soen  was  an 
event  in  his  life,  and  from  him  he  received  some  sound 
advice  on  the  iiuportanre  of  punmiug  his  studies  syste- 
matically. On  his  return  to  Moscow,  and  while  he  still 
conlinued  at  the  universitv.  he  made  his  first  essays  in 
literature  by  translating  ifulberg’s  Fables,  not  from  the 
original,  hut  the  German,  and  Temusoii's  philosoptiical 
romance  of  ‘ Sethos,’  which  were  followed  hy  a version  of 
Voltaire's  'Alzire'— a writer  whom  lie  then  as  greatly  ad- 
mired as  he  aHerwards  detested.  Though  these  pro- 
ductions were  reckoned  by  himself  among  the  indUcretiom 
of  his  youth,  tlu\v  sorved  to  make  him  known,  and  liis 
Alzira  more  especinily  recommended  him  to  the  notice 
j of  the  minister  Count  Panin,  who  bestowed  on  him  an 
I appointment  in  his  own  department,  the  duties  of  which 
I were  made  little  more  Uian  nominal . in  order  that  lie 
I might  prosecute  his  literary  studies.  Notwithstanding  the 
I apparent  cnviableiieas  of  a position  tluU  seemed  to  give 
I both  present  enjoyment  and  a brilliant  prospect  tor  the 
future,  Von  VUiii  quarrelled  with  his good  fortune,  perhapi^ 
because  it  had  come  too  easily,  Hud,  in  consequence  of 
joaloiHues  and  misunder>tam)ingK  between  himself  and 
another  prote-gc  of  the  count’s,  quitted  his  employment 
and  his  patvon.  After  thW  precinitate  step  he  seems  to 
have  led  for  awhile  a ratlier  uuseltled  life,  associating  with 
compnoious  who  were  of  very  liherline  {irinciples,  and  of 
by  no  means  irroproaelialile  conduct.  From  the  lll-cffcct.H 
of  their  example  he  was  (tartly  preserved  by  infirmity  of 
constitution,  and  by  his  being  subject  at  tliat  time  to 
almost  continual  headachos;  and  it  was  moreover  his 
good  fortune  to  be  reclaimed  from  such  dangerous  con- 
nections by  an  intimacy  which  lie  sliorti)  afterwards  fornu-d 
with  an  amiable  family  nt  Moscow. 

Warned  by  the  pa^t  and  eiK*ouraged  for  tlie  future.  Von 
j Visiin  began  again  to  apply  himself  to  study,  and  Irecame 
I ambitious  of  not  merely  succeeding  as  an  auttior,  but  of 
j enriching  tlie  literature  of  his  couutiy  with  pitxluctions 
j of  an  oriinnal  and  national  character.  Chisurveying  wliat 
i had  up  to  ttiat  time  been  done  in  the  language,  he  perceived 
that  a wrong  course  hadlieen  pursued— -tlmt  instead  of  being 
allowed  tosliow  itself  at  will,  Dative  talent  liad  been  both 
misdirected  and  clieckcd  by  imitation.  The  literature  was 
in  danger  of  becoming  one  of  mere  routine;  epics,  odes, 
tragedies,  were  all  aRer  established  and  ‘ approved  models.’ 
and  though  correct  as  to  mere  paUern.  they'  were  cold, 
colourless,  and  feeble. 

He  accordingly  detenoinod  to  give  his  countrymen  a 
specimen  of  cmiiedy— not  a drama  of  tlu'  kind  at  second- 
hand, tmt  such  as  sliould  bo,  and  sliould  be  felt  to  be, 
thoroughly  Russian  in  every  respect.  The  result  was  most 
succeuful : the*  Biigodier'  (written  and  fiat  performe*! 
in  1704,  Uiough  cot  printed  till  nearly  twenty  years  afler- 
wards),  conferred  on  him  immediate  popularity.  Nevor- 
leM  he  allowed  himself  in  no  hurry  to  obtain  a second 
triumpli  of  the  Kind,  for  it  was  not  until  eighleeu 
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yean»  aft('n»-arda  that  he  produced  hn  second  piece,  the 
‘ Ncdorosl,’ or  Spoiled  Youth.  In  fact  he  seemeil  well 
content  to  live  upon  the  fame  of  hi*  * Brigadier,’  and  the 
reputation  it  acquired  lor  him  both  at  court  and  with  the 
public.  He  did  not  indeed  lay  aside  hi*  pen,  but  em- 
j)loyin«f  it  cliiefly  in  translating  from  the  French,  and 
among  other  thing*  Barthiilenw’s  ‘Amours  do  Charili  et 
dt*  PoTydore,'  and  Bitaubi’s  ‘ Joseph.* 

In  I477  he  visited  France  for  the  benefit  of  his  health ; 
.and  his  residence  at  I^ri*  aeems  to  have  greatly  abated 
his  admiration  of  the  French  people,  and  more  es|>ecially 
of  French  philosophers.  Unfortunately  only  six  letters  of 
his  correspondence  from  that  capital,  with  Counts  l^niti 
and  Orlov,  have  been  preserved,  a circumstance  the  more 
to  be  regretted  because,  besides  lieing  interesting  intliem- 
selves,  they  are  superior  specimens  of  style ; and  in  fact  Von 
Visin  was  bv  far  the  best  Russian  p^o^e-writer  of  the  last 
centn^.  Ki^stored  to  health  and  cured  of  his  French  pre- 
dilections, he  returned  to  St.  PeterslMirg,  where,  after  pass- 
ing some  time  in  inactivity,  he  produced,  in  17^2,  his 
second  and  still  more  successful  comedy,  the  ‘Ncdorosl.’ 
lliis  piece  seems  now  an  exaggerated  picture  of  manners, 
oven  in  Uii!«ia  it5M  lf ; yet  that  such  is  the  case  is  rather  an 
honour  than  a reproach  to  Von  Visin.  for  by  correcting  the 
extravagances  to  which  his  satire  was  applied,  he  hirowclf 
has  di*stroycd  the  veriMmilitude  of  his  own  picture.  The 
‘ Nedoros!  ’ was  his  last  dramatic  production,  for  he  seernetl 
disposed  to  take  Potemkin’s  compliment  on  the  occasion 
as  serious  advice.  ‘Denis,'  said  tlie  prince  to  him,  alter 
the  first  representation,  ‘there  is  now  nothing  left  for  you 
to  do  blit  go  home  and  die,  since,  were  vou  to  live  for  ever, 
never  again  would  you  write  anything  half  so  good!’  That 
celerity  of  composition  and  fertility  of  invention  which 
tlistinguishod  Ixipe  dc  Vega,  GoKloni,  and  mam  other  dra- 
matic writers,  were  certainly  not  possowd  by  Von  Visin  ; 
and,  as  has  been  further  remarked  by  hU  critic  Prince  Via- 
xetnsky.  hi#  talent  was  rather  that  of  a powerful  comic 
satirist  than  that  of  a dramatic  genius,  'iliough  he  con- 
tinued to  write  from  that  time,  he  produced  nothing  of 
importance — chiefly  misccllancons  piece#  for  various  jour- 
nals, which  would  now  be  forgotten,  but  for  the  interest 
which  they  derive  from  the  autlior’s  name.  From  this  re- 
mark however  must  be  excepted  one  production  of  per- 
manent value,  his  ' ispovied,'  or  Confessions  a sort  of  au- 
tobiography, from  which  it  appears  that  he  had  long  re- 
nounced the  principles  which  he  had  imbil>ed  at  his  first 
outset  in  life,  and  patiently  submitted,  ns  to  salutary  chas- 
tisement, to  the  affliction  of  almost  unintermjited  ill 
health.  He  again  recovered  however  in  some  degree,  and 
once  more  applied  to  liis  literary  occupations.  Hi#  very 
last  production  of  all  was  another  comedy,  entitied  the 
‘ Hofmeister,’  which  only  the  day  before  his  death  he  put 
into  the  hands  of  Derzhavin  and  Dmitriev,  who  are  saiu  to 
have  agreed  with  him  that  it  was  still  better  than  his 
former  ones.  Ncverthclc«i  wc  are  told  that  the  MS.  was 
lost,  and  could  never  afterwards  be  traced  anywhere — so 
very  sfrangj;  a story,  as  to  be  scarcely  creilible.  Von 
Visin  died  Oct.  1 (13).  1792,  at  the  age  of  47.  Of  bis 
complete  works  two  editions  have  since  been  published; 
vet  it  nuisl  he  owikhI  that  although  he  did  much  for  the 
literature  of  his  countiy,  it  lies  within  a very  small  compass, 
and  all  the  rest  that  he  did  does  not  appear  to  correspond 
to  his  reputation. 

(i’lakwn,  in  the  Entziklopeditchethii Leksikon ; Snigerev, 
Shrnr^  &c. ; Viazemsky,  in  the  Sovremennik.') 

VISION.  [Eye;  Skjht.] 

VISITATION.  [Arc  iiDK.vcoN  ; Bishop.] 

VISITOR.  rScHooLs,  Endowed.] 

VISTULA  Cm  Polish,  If'ish;  in  German,  is 

the  principal  river  of  Poland,  though  neither  its  source  nor 
its  month  is  in  that  kingdom.  It  rises  at  the  foot  of  the 
(.'nrpathians,  near  the  village  of  Skots<diau,  in  the  circle  of 
Teschenin  Austrian  Silesia.  Taking  partly  an  eastern  course, 
it  enters  the  kingdom  of  Poland  at  the  smith-western  ex- 
U-omity,  paases  tlie  antient  capital.  Cracow,  forming  the 
southern  lioundary  of  the  republic.  Ix?tving  Cracow  it  turns 
to  the  north-east,  dividing  the  kingdom  of  Poland  from 
Galicia  as  far  as  Sandomir.  w here  it  turn*  first  to  the  north, 
then  to  the  north-west  to  Warsaw,  then  in  a nearly  westerly 
and  north-westerly  course  till  it  leaves  the  Polisti  territory 
and  enters  Prussia  a little  above  Tliom,  below  which  it 
flows  northwards  to  the  Baltic.  Before  it  reaches  the 
Baltic  it  divides  at  Moutan,  below  Marienwvi'der,  into 


two  hranthes,  the  smaller  of  which,  called  the  Nogat, 
discharges  itself  into  the  Frische  Haft'.  The  larger  or 
western  branch,  after  flowing  about  thirty-five  or  forty  miles 
farther,  again  divides  at  FCirstenwerder,  nine  miles  from 
Danzig,  into  two  tiranches,  the  smaller  of  which  turns  to 
the  cast,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Frische  Haff,  and  the 
main  stream  taking  the  opposite  direction  discharges  into 
the  Baltic  at  Weichseimiinde,  north  of  Danzig.  In  its 
course  through  Poland  it  is  joined  by  the  following  rivera: 
I.  on  the  lert  by — !,  the  Nidu  ; 2,  the  Pilica,  which  runs 
near  the  town  of  the  same  name,  and  fails  into  the  Vistula 
twenty-five  mile#  above  Warsaw  ; 3,  the  Bzura.  II..  On 
the  right — 1,  the  Save,  one  of  the  .arger  affluents  of  the  Vis- 
tula, whicli  cornea  from  Galicia,  and  runs  along  the  frontier* 
of  the  kingdom  for  a short  distance  from  Krzeizow  to  uear 
Sandi  mir ; 2,  t he  Wiepri,  which  rises  in  t he  district  of  Zamosc ; 
3,  the  Bug,  the  largest  of  the  tributarie#  of  the  Vistula, 
which  however  flows  for  a considerable  distance  along  the 
eastern  frontier  of  the  kingdom,  dividing  it  from  Russia, 
turns  to  the  west,  and  falls  into  the  Vistula  nea^^Var9aw, 
not  far  from  Nowidwor  and  the  fortress  of  Modlin  (now 
called  New  Georgiewsk).  The  Bug  having  received  in  its 
course  many  rivers,  among  others  the  Narew,  at  a sliort 
distance  fVom  its  junction  with  the  Vistula,  is  almost  equal 
to  that  river,  which  becomes  by  this  addition  one  of  the 
great  European  rivers.  The  whole  course  of  the  Vistula  i> 
about  400  miles,  for  above  3Wt  of  which,  viz.  from  Cracow  , 
it  is  navigable.  The  Bromberg  canal  connects  the  Vistula 
with  the  Oder.  Tlie  Vistula  becomes  navigable  by  large 
barge.*  at  Cracow;  the  Narew,  at  Tykoezin ; the  Bug, 
which  is  joined  by  the  Narew  at  hiierock,  up  to  Urzese 
Litlewski ; the  Bober,  which  falls  into  the  Narew,  up  to 
Goniondz.  and  the  Wieprz  up  to  Kranistau.  Higher  up 
than  the  above-named  ])laces  on  the  Bug  and  the  Vistula, 
the  two  river*  are  navigable  only  by  boats  that  go  down 
the  stream,  but  do  not  return.  'Ihese  are  square  flat-lnit- 
tomed  l)oats,  and  arc  called  galley's  or  ‘ bicks  they  carry 
seven,  eight,  and  up  to  fifteen  hundred  cwt.  For  these  boats 
the  Bug  I#  navigable  up  to  Ihibienka,  and  the  Vistula  up  to 
Cracow,  but  only  when  these  river*  are  swollen,  as  is  the 
ease  in  the  spring,  at  midsummer,  and  in  the  autumn  ; at 
other  times  they  cannot  perform  these  voyages,  and  the 
period  of  high  water  at  the  above  seasons  is  taken  ad\nn- 
(age  of  with  as  little  loss  of  time  as  possible.  The  galleys 
are  generally  sold  ver^*  cheap  at  Danzig.  Tlie  Vistula, 
being  connected  with  »o  many  navigable  rivers,  is  a great 
ehannel  for  the  conveyance  01  the  productions  of  Poland, 
especially  com  and  timber,  from  the  interior  of  the  king- 
dom to  the  sea-coast.  At  the  junc  tion  of  the  Bug  with 
the  Vistula  stands  the  important  fortreia  of  Modlin: 
at  Wanaw  the  river  is  commanded  by  Alexander's 
citadel. 

(Haasel,  Dtur  liuuiscke  Jit'ich  in  Europa;  Stein,  Geo- 
ffrapAisch‘S^aiiztischeM  Lexicon ; Brockhaus,  Convert- 
tion*  Jje.ricon.) 

VISUAL,  that  wliich  accompanies  vision  : as,  the  visual 
angle,  under  which  a body  is  seen ; the  visual  rays,  by 
which  it  is  Keen,  &c. 

VITA'CR.15.  or  VINT'FER.E,  a naiural  order  of  plants 
liclonging  to  Lindicy's  aliiuminous  group  of  Polypetaloii* 
Kxogens.  Ttie  specie#  of  tliis  order  are  composed  of  #ar- 
mentose  and  cliniuing  shrubs,  and  hence  the  order  is  some- 
times called  Sannentaccm,  of  which  the  grape* vine  is  the 
type.  Kunth  ho#  named  the  whole  order  Ampelidem,  from 
fimjielfm  (o/iiriXoc),  the  vine.  Jussieu,  in  the  first  edition  of 
the  ‘Genera  Plantanim,’ called  this  order  Vites.  The  calyx 
is  small,  with  an  entire  or  toothed  margin.  The  petals  4 or 
5.  inserted  on  the  outside  of  the  disk,  turned  mwants  at 
the  edge  in  motivation  in  a somewhat  valvate  manner,  and 
the  apex  ofien  inflexed.  Tlie  stamens  are  equal  in  num- 
ber to  the  petals,  and  placed  opposite  them,  sometime* 
sterile  by  abortion ; the  filament*  are  distinct,  or  slightly 
cohering  at  the  base ; the  anther*  ovate  and  versatile. 
The  ovaiy  is  superior,  2-cellcd  ; the  style  single,  very  short ; 
the  stigma  simple;  the  ovules  definite  and  erect.  Tlie 
fruit  a globose  berry,  younger  one#  2-celleil,  older  ones 
t're<|uentJy  1-celled  by  abortion.  Seeds  4 or  5,  or  fewer : 
albumen  hard  ; enibrjo  erect,  half  the  length  of  the  albu- 
men ; the  radicle  terete  ; the  cotyledon#  lanceolate.  The 
lower  leaves  are  opposite,  and  the  upper  ones  alternate, 
stalked,  simple,  lobed,  or  compound,  furnished  with  uti- 
pulesatthe  base.  The  peduncle*  are  racemoae,  thyrsoid. 
corymbose,  c^mosa  or  umbelJfttv,  oppoaito  tbo  leaves,  ami 
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arc  somcttmct  chanK^  into  tendhli.  The  flowera  are 
unall,  inuguihcant ; the  colour  greenish  or  greenish  yellow, 
aonietitnes  purple. 

The  order  thus  constituted  has  been  variously  placed  by 
botanUU.  On  account  of  its  albuminous  seeds,  lundley 
pl^es  it  in  his  group  Albuminosv.  With  many  orders  in 
this  group  it  has  affinities.  It  has  acid  properties,  in  com> 
mon  with  Grossulaceie  and  Herberaces.  Its  Unities  to 
Umbelliferm  may  be  seen  through  the  species  of  Cissua 
and  Leea ; and  Vitis  has  a strong  resemblance  to  Aralia, 
especially  A.  racemosa.  Ttiu  tumid  and  articulated  joints  of 
VitaceiF,  with  other  points  of  resemblance,  exhibit  a rela- 
tion with  Geraniacea}. 


4 2 3 


VitU  tlDlCsrs. 

l.CNllioff,  <*iUi  K bHsek  of  2.  iaSorMroaoo;  3.  tnaori^rto  orfikn 

of  brrn  III  yiMiof  *l*l» ; 4,  ^■‘rtieol  ws^tioo  uf  tho  oimo ; 6,  oocUoa  of  njM* 
liuU;  o.  teoik>u  i>l  <j)Ooio|  rmbryo. 

This  order  includes  0 genera,  whii-h  fur  the  iiiust  part 
inhabit  the  warmer  partH  of  the  nor', hem  temj>emtc  zone, 
ami  are  found  in  both  the  Old  and  New  worlds.  Most  of 
them  are  natives  of  Asia,  one  of  Ntw  Holland,  and  none 
in  Europe.  The  most  characteristic  propertv  of  thU  onler 
is  acidity,  which  is  most  fully  developed  m the  grape-vine. 
[ViTis.]  The  acid  present  is  chieflv  the  tartaric,  hut 
malic  acid  has  also  been  found.  In  audition  to  the  acid, 
sugar  is  present  in  the  fmit,  vubich  is  of  a peculiar  kind, 
ami  is  called  grape-sugar.  Some  of  the  species  of  Cissus 
are  used  in  medicine.  This  genus  is  known  by  its  nearly 
entire  calyx,  4 petals,  4 stamens,  4-eelled  ovary,  and  1-  to 
4-seeded  herr)*.  Some  of  the  species,  as  C.  eordata  and  - 
C.  setof^a,  have  acrid  properties,  and  are  used  by  the  na-  | 
fives  of  Hindustan  os  an  external  iipplication  for  indolent 
suppurating  tumours.  The  berries  of  most  of  the  species 
are  too  acrid  to  allow  of  their  being  eaten,  but  those  of 
C.  ovata,  a native  of  Jamaica  and  the  West  Indian  Islands,  ! 
are  eaten  by  the  natives.  Tlie  routs  of  0.  salutaris,  a na-  1 
five  of  New  Andalusia,  are  employed  as  a remedy  in 
dropsy.  All  the  species  are  climbing  plants,  and  some  of 
t.iem  are  supplied  with  remarkable  hooked  tendrils,  by 
which  they  lay  hold  of  the  branches  of  trees,  and  thus  ele- 
v.ite  themselves  above  their  summits.  In  cultivation  they 
require  the  same  geueral  rireatmeqt  an  the  grape-vine,  but 


are  seldom  seen  in  this  country  except  in  botanical  col- 
lections. • 

Thu  genus  AmpeloMU  has  a nearly  entire  calyx,  .>  pe- 
tals, b stamens,  a single  style  crowned  by  a capitate  stigma, 
the  ovary  not  immersed  in  the  disk.  This  genus  is  inter- 
mediate between  Cissui  and  Vitis.  Tlie  species  are  fouml 
in  North  America,  the  north  of  Africa,  in  China,  and  the 
Himalaya.  They  are  all  climbing  shrubs,  of  easy  propa- 
gation and  culture,  and  are  very  ornamental.  The  A. 

U the  5-leaved  or  American  ivy.  It  has  been  long 
known  in  the  gardens  of  Europe.  It  is  a native  of  North 
America,  from  Pennsylvania  to  theCaroIinas.  It  is  known 
by  its  digitate  leaves  with  5 leaflets.  It  grows  freely  in 
cities,  and  often  runs  up  in  the  front  of  houses  in  and  near 
Ixmdon  to  the  height  of  50  or  UO  feet.  The  leaves  arc 
a lively  green  in  summer,  and  in  autumn  change  to  a 
bright  red.  Several  other  species  bear  cultivation  in  the 
open  air  in  this  climate,  but  none  are  more  worthy  of  atten- 
tion than  the  above. 

The  genus  Leea  was  named  after  James  Lee,  the  foun- 
der of  the  extensive  nursery  at  Hammersmith,  and  author 
of  an  ‘Introduction  to  the  Linneran  System  of  Botany.’ 
Tiigetherwilh  the  genus  Latianthera,  it  is  distinguished  from 
the  other  genera  of  the  order  by  the  posseasion  of  a monope- 
taluus  corolla,  and  by  its  peduncles  never  being  converted 
into  tendrils.  On  account  of  these  differences  Bartling 
ha.4  se|)aratcd  these  two  genera  from  Vitacese,  and  formed 
them  into  a small  order  with  the  name  Leeaeem.  The 
s{H>ciet  of  Leea  are  large  rough  shrubs,  with  cymes  of  small 
greenish  or  yellow  iiudgnifrcant  flowers,  with  pinnate  or 
bi-pinnate  leaves.  They  are  not  worth  cultivating  as  onia- 
im-ntal  shrubs. 

(Lindley,  Natural  System  ; Bischoff,  Lehrbuch  der  Bo- 
tauik  ; Don’s  Gardener’s  Dictumary.) 

VTTALIA'NUS,  a native  of  Signia,  succeeded  Eugenius 

I.  in  the  see  of  Rome,  a.o.  057.  He  sent  envoys  to  Con- 
stantinople to  signify  his  election  to  the  emperor  Constans 

II. ,  called  by  some  Constantine,  who  receiveti  them  favour- 
ably and  confirmed  the  privileges  of  the  liuman  Sec,  and 
sent  back  the  envoys  with  presents  to  Rome.  Ariberi  I., 
siMi  of  Guntwald  of  Boioaria,  and  nephew  of  Queen  Theu- 
dclinda,  was  at  the  time  king  of  the  Longobanls,  but  the 
duchy  of  Rome  bore  allegiance  to  the  Eastern  empire,  and 
was  inuludeil  in  the  admiiUKtrative  jurisdiction  of  the 
exarch  of  Ravenna.  About  the  year  (>G3  the  emperor 
(.’orutani  landed  at  Tarentum  with  a large  force,  invaded 
tlic  duchy  of  Reneventum  and  laid  siege  to  tliat  town, 
whose  duke,  Grimwald,  had  gone  to  Pavia,  w here  he  had  by 
treachery  seized  the  crown  of  the  Ixmgobards.  Grimwald, 
who  had  letl  his  son  Romuald  as  duke  of  Bericvcntum, 
upon  hearing  of  the  invasion  of  the  Byzantines  ha.stcncd 
to  relieve  Beiieventum,  when  Conslaus  was  oblitr^d  to 
raise  the  riege  and  withdraw  to  Naples,  from  vsheuce  he 
re}<aired  to  Rome.  V'italianus  went  at  the  head  of  his 
clergy  to  meet  the  emperor  outside  of  the  walls,  and  con- 
ducted him  to  St.  Peter’s  church.  Constans  allerwanls 
visited  the  I^teraii  and  the  other  principal  churches  of 
Ri>me,  and  after  remaining  twelve  days  in  that  city  he  re- 
turned to  Xa])les.  But  before  he  left  Rome  he  ordered 
the  principal  monuments  of  the  city  to  be  stripped  of  their 
bronzes  and  other  ornaments,  and  Uie  Pantheon  among 
Uic  rest,  not  sparing  even  the  external  bronze  covering  of 
the  dome.  Tlie  booty  was  shipperi  for  Syracuse,  whither 
Constans  repaired,  and  where  he  intended  to  fix  his  resi- 
dence. Most  of  the  bronzes  were  afterwards  seized  by  the 
Saracens  when  they  plundered  Syracuse. 

Ill  the  year  6<K1  a controversy  took  place  between  Vita- 
lianus,  and  Maunis,  arclibishup  of  Ravenna,  w ho  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  see  of  Rome,  and  to 
receive  the  pallium  from  the  hands  of  its  bishop.  Vita- 
liamis  summoned  Maunis  to  Rome  under  pain  of  cx<  om- 
munication,  and  the  archbishop  retorted  by  sending  him  a 
letter  in  which  he  anathematized  Vitalianus.  BoHi  Vita- 
lianus  and  Maurus  nmiealed  to  the  emperor  Constans,  who 
by  a diploma,  dated  Syracuse,  on  the  Calends  of  March,  in 
the  year  xxv.  of  Constantine  the  elder,  emperor,  decreed 
‘that  the  church  of  Ravenna  should  be  ever  after  inde- 
pendent of  every  other  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  espe- 
cially of  that  of  the  patriarch  of  old  Rome,  and  should 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  being  Autocephaloe and  he  in- 
formed the  archlnshop  of  his  navini^  written  to  that  purpose 
to  the  exarch  Gregory'.  Muraton  quotes  tliis  ujploioa, 
wliich  he  found  iu  me  library  of  Modena, 
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In  the  year  06B  VitalUniia  cooMcrated  Theodore  of 
TftrMiii  M archbishop  of  Cantorburv.  and  sent  him  to  Eng- 
land with  instructions  to  cstal>liKh  and  enforce  unity  of 
discipline  in  the  churches  of  Britain,  an  object  which  Theo- 
dore etfected,  though  not  without  much  <lifliculty,  at  the 
council  of  Hertford,  a.d.  G73. 

In  the  year  672  Vitalinnus  died  at  Rome,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Deodatus  or  IXnudedit  II. 

(Muratori.  Annait  d"  /tniia  ; Platina»  I'ititt  Port- 
tificum  ; Agnellus,  Pon/{/ka/is.) 

VITEBSK.  [VrriMK.] 

VnE'I.LlUS,  AUIAIS.  a Roman  emperor,  whose  reign 
lasted  little  more  than  ten  nmnths,  a.d.  09.  He  wilh  of 
A nol>le  familv,  and  his  father  Lucius  Vitrllius  had 
been  honfnirevl  several  times  with  the  consulship  (a.d. 
^ 43.  and  47X  and  atterwards  appointed  praefecl  of  Syna. 
He  was  a man  of  efleminaic  ana  luxurious  habits,  and  his 
son  Aldus  inherited  these  qualities  from  his  father:  he  was 
also  prodigioiusly  fond  of  the  pleasures  of  the  fable.  His 
manners  were  jirobably  ploasine,  as  he  enjoyed  the  fiirour 
of  three  siieces»>ive  emperors,  Caligula,  (lanuins,  andNero. 
He  was  find  made  consul  in  a.d.  4R.  After  Galba  had 
been  elevated  to  the  imperial  dignity,  in  A.n.  OS,  ho  or- 
dered Fonteiiis  Capito,  the  commander  of  the  legions  in 
flrnnany,  to  be  put  to  death,  and  appointed  Aldus  Vitel- 
liuK  in  !m  stead.  Galba  was  unpopular  with  the  soldiers, 
as  he  did  not  attempt  to  win  tneir  favour  by  rich  dona- 
tives: VitelliuK,  on  llie  other  hand,  was  the  idol  of  his 
troops,  wliom  he  attachwl  to  himself  hy  liberal  gifts,  and 
by  still  more  liberal  promises ; and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  a.d,  09,  Vitellins  was  proclaimed  emperor.  On  the 
arrival  of  this  news  at  Rome,  Galba  ailopted  I«,  Piso  Liei- 
niaims,  a noble  and  unassuming  vouth ; but  the  prae- 
torians were  disi:ontented  with  Gaflwi’s  stinginess,  and  a 
conspiracy  was  formed  against  him,  which  was  headed  by 
L.  SdviusOtho  Titiamis.  who  was  himself  proclaimed  cm- 

Kror  hy  the  soldiers,  and  onlered  Galba  ar^  his  friends  to 
put  to  death  (January  Ififh,  C9\  The  Roman  empiri* 
had  now  two  emperors,  whose  rival  claims  could  only  l>c 
settled  hy  the  sword.  Vitellius  sent  two  of  his  generals 
to  oeeiipy  the  Pennine  Alps  and  the  part  of  Italy  north  of 
the  Po  • ^laliiaTranspadanaV  Otho  marched  against  them, 
and  met  the  enemy  near  Bedriaciira  ; but  his  army  being 
UetValed,  he  dp^pal^ed  of  siicccwi,  and  put  an  end  to  his 
life  about  the  miildlo  of  April.  His  army  recognised  VHel- 
lius  as  emperor,  who  now  came  to  Rome.  He  had  scarcely 
arrived  there  when  Flavius  Vespasianna,  who  was  then 
engagixi  in  the  war  against  the  Jews,  was  urged  by  his 
friends  to  nssume  the  imperial  dignity,  and  was  actualiv 
roedaimed  emperor  on  the  1st  of  July,  at  Alexamlria,  In' 
iberius  Alexander,  this  praefect  of  Egy^d.  Vespasian 
was  immediately  recognised  by  the  legions  in  Judaea  and 
Nvria,  and  soon  afterwards  also  by  those  of  Moesia  and 
Patmonia.  Antonius  Primus,  the  commander  of  the  latter, 
raarc-hed  into  Italy  without  waiting  for  the  commands  of 
■\>spasian.  The  defensive  plans  of  Vitellius  were  betrayed 
by  his  own  general  Caecina  : and  his  army,  thougli  far 
superior  in  numbers  to  that  of  the  enemy,  was  routed  in 
an  engagement  wliich  tordv  place  during  the  night  between 
Bedriaeum  and  (^emnna.  His  camp  near  ('remona  was 
taken  hy  the  enemy,  the  soldiers  surrendered,  and  (‘remona 
was  burnt.  The  victorious  army  slowly  advanced  towards 
Home:  the  garrisons  stationed’ in  the  various  towns  on 
their  road  surrendered  at  the  approach  of  Antonius,  and 
Vitellius  at  Rome,  wavering  between  fear  and  hope,  could 
not  come  to  any  resolution,  hut  allowed  his  adherents  to 
md  as  they  ph*n»ed.  On  the  arrival  of  the  hostile  army  in 
the  city,  ami  during  the  civil  bloodshed  which  ensued, 
Vilellii’w  concealed  himself : but  he  was  dragged  from  his 
hiding-place  and  mtmlercd  atthe  age  of  37.  His  body  was 
thrown  into  the  Tilier.  This  was  about  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber, A.D.  69.  His  brother  lAieius  Vitellius  was  likewise  put 
to  death,  ami  the  rest  of  his  adherents  siirrcndered. 

Suetoiiiua  A.  I-V/W/iwr;  Tacitus,  I!tstnri<^  •,  S.  Aure- 
lius Victor.  Df  fV#r*r.  R ; Kutropius,  vii.  12.1 
VlTKLI.l).  commonlv,  hut  tncorrectly.  VITOLLIO,  was 
a native  of  Poland,  and  was  commonly  thought  to  have 
lived  in  the  tenth  century,  till  it  was  sKoan,  fVom  lus  own 
work,  tliat  he  lived  in  the  tliirtoenth.  He  wrote  his  work 
on  optics  near  ('racow.  as  is  supposed;  hut  it  npjwais  that 
he  had  livetl  some  time  in  Italy.  Nothing  more  is  known 
of  him  exeent  some  unimporlant  facts  relative  to  hisl'amily, 
which  may  be  found  in  the  ‘ Biographic  Univcrselle.' 


Thert  ore  said  to  be  works  of  Vitellio  rfmoining  in 
manuscript,  but  the  only  one  whicti  has  been  print^  is 
that  on  optics,  which  has  hail  three  editionB.  The  first 
waa  * Viteliionis  Perspective  Lihri  Decern,*  Niimberg', 
1533,  in  folio,  edited  bv  Tanstetter  and  Apian.  The 
second,  ' Viteliionis  Matbematici  DoctisRtmi  de  Optica.' 
&C.,  Niimberig,  15S1,  folio.  l*he  third,  *t>ptjee  “niewnrus 
Alhineni.  Stc.  Item  Vitellionia  Thurin^PoIoni  Tibia 
Decern,’  Basle,  1572,  folio,  edited  by  Risner.  This  work  is 
admit! by  oil  who  have  contuHed  it,  to  show  a profound 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  geometry.  Montucia  and  also 
Iil>es  say  that  in  optics  it  is  Httle  more  than  a translation 
of  Alh.*uen  ; this  is  wholly  denied  by  the  writer  of  the  Life 
in  the  ‘ Biographic  Univcrselle,'  who  does  not  however 
give  any  information  on  the  points  in  which  the  two  woiks 
I differ,  and  does  not  precisely  specify  the  points  in  wliich 
he  considers  Vitellio  to  have  augmented  the  existing  know  - 
ledge of  optics.  But  IJbes  asserts  that  Vitellio  distinctly 
attribntes  the  rainbow  to  combined  reflexion  and  refrac- 
tion ; as  also  that  he  accounts  for  the  luminous  rings 
which  are  seen  round  the  sun  and  moon  by  the  refraction 
of  light  in  hare  or  vapour,  and  for  pvhelio,  Stc.  hy  re- 
flexion from  clouds.  Dr.  Young  states  bis  theory  of  refrac- 
tion to  be  more  correct  than  (1^  of  Alhaxen,  a^  refers  to 
him  as  the  constructor  of  an  original  table  of  refractive 
powers, 

VITEPSK,  or  VITEBSK,  is  a government  in  the  north- 
west of  European  Rusi>ia.  and  with  that  of  Mohilew  is  the 
part  of  Poland  which  fell  to  Kus»ia  at  the  first  }>artition  ol 
that  kingdom  in  1772.  Catlierine  II.  divided  it  into  two 
govemments,  which  she  united  in  1796  under  the  name  of 
White  Russia : but  in  1H02  it  was  again  divided  into  two. 
when  Vitcitok  was  organised  as  at  present.  It  lies  between 
54* 42^  ami  57'*  21'  N.  laL  and  2V4.V  and  31*  St/  E.  long., 
and  is  bounded  oa  the  north-wcbt  by  Livonia,  on  the 
north-east  by  Pskow,  on  the  east  by  Smolensk,  on  the 
south-east  by  Mohilew,  on  the  south-w-est  by  Minsk,  and 
on  the  west  by  Wihva  and  C'-ouxIand.  Its  area  is  iC.HtXi 
square  miles,  and  it  is  divided  into  twelve  circles. 

This  govonunetjt  is  a vast  plain  without  mountains,  and 
almost  without  hills,  divenified  only  by  the  hanks  of  the 
rivera,  which  rise  a Hule  above  the  geneial  level.  The 
soil  is  sand  mixed  wilh  clay,  and  with  a veiy  thin  covering 
of  vegetable  mould.  The  principal  river  is  the  Dwina,* 
which  enters  the  gtiwemmcnt  from  Pskow,  makes  a semi- 
circular bend  to  Deai^  from  which  place  it  runs  along  the 
wotem  frontier,  ami  is  jeined  in  its  course  by  most  of  the 
rivers  of  the  proviiioe:  among  these  are  the  Mi'sha,  the 
Kasplia,  the  Uia,  the  Polota,  the  Drissa,  the  Druja,  the 
Sarvja.  the  Feanank;i,  and  the  Ewest.  Thexe  are  numerous 
small  lakes,  but  not  one  of  anv  conhidorable  size:  the 
largest  are  that  of  L iibahn  or  lAiban,  towards  the  north,  on 
the  frontier  of  Livoni  a,  and  the  Urmyn.  Usmiat.Nevelskoje. 
•Szelai,  Se)>eKh,  Lirno,  Osweija,  and  Razna,  about  the 
; centre.  TTic  abun  dance  of  water  causes  the  climate 
to  be  rather  damp,  but  it  is  temperate  and  not  very 
variable. 

Tliough  the  soil  is  poor,  and  needs  much  manure,  or 
periodical  fallow,  agt  iculture  is  the  chief  occupation  ol 
the  inhabitants,  and,  on  account  of  the  focility  of  exporta- 
tion, very  profitable.  1 ’hey  cultivate  rye,  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
and  some  pulse,  but  th  c last  only  on  tne lands  of  the  nobles; 
flax  and  hemp  are  gre  w.n  in  peat  abumlance  ; bops  only 
in  small  quantities.  Horticulture  is  j>refty  well  attended 
to,  and  the  gardens  h oth  of  the  nea-santa  and  nobles  fur- 
nish the  vegetables  ci  immon  in  llussia,  but  there  is  no 
fruit  except  cherries,  because  apples,  pears,  and  pluras  re- 
quire too  much  care.  Th«»  biru-cheny'  is  very' common,  as 
well  as  all  sorts  of  w ild  iKTries  (hiTberrias,  cranberries, 
&c.\ and  these  supply  the  want  of  stone-fruit.  Tlu*  im- 
mense forest.s,  ronsUtin  g both  of  pines  and  other  timber- 
trees,  atford  ample  emp  loyn  lent  to  the  inhabitants  in  felling 
and  squaringtimlier : ‘ ’/et.'savsHasol,*  no  potash  is  made, 
nor  is  any  pitch  or  tar  b oiled  for  exportation.’  Tlu*  pasture- 
lands  are  very  cxtensivi'.and  honied  cattle  and  horses  aie 
bred  in  great  numbers,  but  the  former  arc  smal I ; the  horsis 
are  partly  of  the  strong  1 lussian  race  and  partly  of  the  light 
Polish  breed.  There  ai-e  largi?  flocks  of  sheep,  the  wool 
of  which  is  Coarse.  The  inhabit.anU  have  aliundancu 
of  goats,  swine  and  pou  Itry,  an d bees;  but  the  honey  is 

* This  rifrr  U by  tti#  ttuwi:iD4  'in>l  rMnDviiu:  u)4  it  Uonly  in 
r<Mirl.in4  «wl  ijTcnb.  .a«  In  linm  my.  th*iUi»e<*U**d  Tl^'ins ; )ri  Um 

UUiT  uam»  Mfini  |rrfFrrabla:.to  tta  Utaisaolooads^wlUkUwlhrias. 
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of  bttd  quality.  In  the  forests  there  are  bears,  wt^rea. 
foxes,  stiM^  wild  boars,  flyiiuir  squirrels,  hares,  and 
game.  The  lakes  and  rivers  produce  varioiu  kinds  of  fish, 
especially  smelts,  of  which  immense  quantities  are  dried 
and  expired,  l^e  minerals  are  iroivore,  fteestone,  lime, 
marl,  and  fullers'-carth. 

It  may  bu  almost  said  that  there  arc  no  manufketures ; 
in  1808  there  was  not  one  of  any  kind ; the  official  table 
for  1828  mentions  thirty-nine,  of  which  only  four  were 
of  woollen  cloths,  one  oi  earthenware,  one  of  glaas  one  of 
candles,  and  thirty-one  tanneries ; in  1831  only  twenty- 
eight  are  enumerated,  and  these  had  altogether  but 
workmen. 

The  commerce  of  the  goremmerrt  is  greatly  facilitated 
by  the  Diina,  by  which  all  its  sxirplos  pi^uoe  is  conveyed 
in  light  boats  to  Higm  and  Pemau ; hemp  is  sent  in 
sledges  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  dried  smelts  (called  snetki) 
to  the  neighbouring  governments.  Greater  facilities 
have  been  given  to  commerce  by  the  Bererimi  canal,  which 
connects  the  Duna  and  the  Dnieper.  The  principal  arti- 
cles of  export  are  hemp,  dried  fish,  corn,  nonr,  bristles, 
horses,  square  timber,  masts,  linseed,  fiax,  oxen,  wool, 
hides,  tallow,  honey,  and  wax. 

The  population 'is  probably  near  fNO,0()O,  but  authors 
differ  very  considerably  in  their  statements.  One  reason 
of  this  may  be  that  the  great  majority  ai"*  Hnsniaks,  who 
belong  either  to  the  Homan  Catholic  or  United  Greek 
church,  and,  acknowledging  the  pope,  are  not  noticed  in 
the  publications  of  the  Synod  of  the  orthodox  Russian 
<;hurvh.  The  orthodox  Russians  are  few  in  number;  the 
clergy  and  the  nobility  are  chiefly  Poles.  Next  to  the 
Kusniakt,  the  Leltonians  are  the  mo.st  numenms ; the 
Jews  are  about  1J5.000,  and  there  arc  some  hundreds  of  gyp- 
sies and  Germans.  The  Roman  Catholics  are  under  the  arvii- 
hishop  of  Mohilew ; they  have  sixty-three  parishes  artd 
forfv  convents;  the  United  Greeks  are  under  the  bishop 
of  I^olotzk,  and  have  one  hundred  and  ihir^-ftve  churches 
and  thirty-three  convents.  The  orthodox  Greeks,  who  are 
almost  afl  Groat  Russuans.  have  sixty-five  parishes,  and  arc 
under  the  bUhop  of  Mohilew.  The  Lithuanian^.  Lolto- 
nians,  and  Germans  arc  mostly  Protestants,  'ft*''  Jews 
have  (heir  synagogues  and  schools. 

With  resp<*ct  to  education,  Schnitzler  says  he  cannot 
give  a general  account  for  want  of  information  respecting 
the  schools  of  the  Roman  Catholic  cleigv,  and  also  of 
those  of  the  Greek  derg\*,  which  arc  united  with  those  of 
(he  whole  iliocc.'te  of  Mohilew  ; but  he  gives  the  following 
btatc  of  the  lay -schools  at  tw'o  diff^erent  times: — 

SchooU  M«Urrs.  I’wplU.  UJrt«. 

1H  >6  19  8f>  ino  of  whom  2i 

1832  21  !U  971  ..  130 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  government  had  at  that 
time  three  ^mna»ia,  a lyceum,  and  seven  private  esta- 
blLshraents,  ^ence  it  may  be  inferred  that  public  education 
is  not  neglected.  There  is  however  no  printing-office 
except  the  two  belonging  to  the  crown. 

M.  Knisenstem  says  that  the  number  of  pupils  in  the 
government  of  Vite^k  was,  in  1824,  1 L13  ; m 1H32,  971 ; 
and  in  1H35,  1262. 

ViTBPsK,  the  capital  of  the  government,  to  which  it 
gives  its  name,  is  situated  on  the  Diinn,  at  its  confluence 
with  the  Vileba,  in  6'  N.  lat.  ami  3lP  5'  K.  long. 

The  name  of  Vitepak  is  mentioned  by  Constantine  Por- 
phyrogenitns  in  the  tenth  century,  though,  as  he  places 
the  city  on  the  Dnieper  Instead  of  the  Dunn,  he  wumd*  to 
have  had  in  view  a different  place  from  the  present  Vi- 
tepsk,  which  however  appears  to  have  been  in  existence  at 
that  time.  The  1o\vn  U surrounded  with  antient  wall.<i  and 
towers.  It  is  built  on  both  banks  of  the  Diina.  The  part 
on  the  left  bank  is  the  most  conj4derable : beyond  the 
Vileba  is  the  old  castle,  surTOimdcd  with  a very  lolly  ram- 
]).irt,  and  the  handsomest  buildings.  Tlie  stix>ets  are  on 
the  whole  narrow  and  irregular,  and  there  are  only  a few 
stone  houses.  One  of  the  finest  edifices  is  the  convent  of 
Greek  monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Basil.  There  are  fourteen 
chnrchvsi  eight  moiiasterlci,  of  which  six  are  Roman 
Catholic  and  two  Greek  ; and  two  nunneries.  Vitepsk 
has  many  hospitals,  |K>or-hou5es,  and  orphan-a.syIums,  and 
a large  bazaar.  Of  the  four  manufactories  of  woollen- 
cloth  mentioned  above,  three  are  in  this  city  r there  arc 
several  tanneries,  but  no  manufttcturies  of  any  importance. 
.^Vlraost  the  whole  commerce  of  the  ^overamenl  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  merchants  of  V^iteiisk  : it  is  chiefly  with  Riga, 


Memel,  Dwizig,  and  8t.  Petersburg;  with  the  three  last 
places  by  means  of  the  Diina,  which  becomes  navigable 
at  Vitepiw. 

Wchsch  (in  Polish,  «>>/»>»,  a town  with  C800  inha- 
bitants, of  whom  1000  are  Jewa.  situated  on  the  two  banks 
of  the  ]>iina,  lias  a cunaiderable  trade  in  the  produce  of  the 
Gountiy.  The  public  buildings  are  one  Roman  Catholic 
and  eight  United  Greek  churches,  a synagogue,  and  a 
citadel. 

Polotik  is  mentioned  in  the  antient  Scandinavian  tra- 
ditions anterior  to  Kurik,  who  sent  thither  one  of  his  com- 
panions in  arms  to  govern  in  his  name.  iSe  present  city 
M far  from  being  what  it  was  formerly.  It  is  fortified,  but 
the  fortifications  are  of  little  importance,  and  the  citadel 
has  fallen  into  decay.  There  are  three  United  Greek 
churches,  two  Roman  L^atholic  convents  of  the  Dominican* 
and  Pranciscatvs  one  United  and  one  Greek  convent,  one 
Lutheran  chapel,  a synagogue,  and  an  hospital.  'l*he 
handsomest  building  m the  town  is  the  former  college  oi 
the  Jesuits,  with  a beautifiil  church.  Population  10,000. 
"Dte  other  towns,  capitals  of  the  several  circles,  do  not 
require  any  particular  notice. 

(Schnitfler,  La  Bttnif,  la  Finhndf,  et  la  Pohgnn ; 
Hassel,  Da»  Ruttiiche  Reich  in  hiroj<n ; Stein,  fJeogr. 
Lcxican  : Htwschelmann,  Handbwh  der  Gcosruphic.') 

VITKRBO  K Cl'VITAVE^X^HIA,  DELEGAZItyXE 
DI,  a province  of  the  Papal  State,  situated  between  the 
Tiber,  the  sea,  and  the  fVontiers  of  Tuscany.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  south  by  the  comarca  or  administrative  province 
of  Rome,  which  extends  on  both  banks  of  the  Tiber;  on 
the  east  portly  by  the  same  and  partly  by  the  province  of 
Spoleto,  from  which  last  it  is  separated  by  the  bed  of  the 
Tiber;  on  the  north  narll?  by  the  province  of  Perugia,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  riverChiana,  and  partly  by  the 
Tuscan  province  of  Siena  j and  on  the  west  j^rtly  by  tlie 
Tuscan  province  of  Groaselo  and  partly  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.  The  caslcm  part  of  the  province  lies  in  the 
basin  of  the  TilJcr ; the  central  part  consists  of  the  basin  of 
the  lake  of  Bolsena,  and  its  outlet  the  river  Marta ; and  the 
western  part  consists  of  the  lower  valley  of  the  river  Fiora, 
which,  aficr  rising  in  the  Tuscan  lerritoiy,  enters  the 
Papal  State,  and  after  a course  of  nearly  60  miles  enters 
the  m*a  below  Montalto.  These  three  liasins  or  vallci-s 
riope  southwards  towards  the  sea.  and  merge  in  the  un- 
healthy maritime  plain  of  the  Maretnraa,  which  extends 
along  the  sca-coaat. 

Tlie  ridge  called  Ciroino.  the  antient  Ciminus,  of  volcanic 
formation,  runs  from  north  to  south  for  a length  of  alrout  30 
miles,  from  Monte  Soriano,  north-east  of  Viterbo,  which  is 
its  highest  summit,  being  4000  feet  above  the  sea,  to 
Monte  Virgiuio  near  the  lake  of  Bracciano,  and  divides  the 
basin  of  the  'fiber  from  tliat  of  the  lake  of  Bolscna.  Tlie 
Ciminus  and  its  impervious  forest  arrested  for  manv  years 
the  progress  of  Roman  conquest  on  the  side  of  Etruria.  The 
Cimino,  which  is  still  a welf-wooded  and  picturesque  moun- 
tain, is  crossed  between  Ronciglione  and  Viferoo  bv  the 
high  road  from  Rome  to  Florence.  A suecessitm  of  lower 
hifls  encloses  the  lake  of  Bolsena  on  three  sides,  learing 
an  opening  to  the  southward,  thruugh  which  flows  the 
river  Marta.  FBolsuna,  Laco  di.1  Un  the  wuth-cast, 
bet^vecn  the  lake  and  the  ridge  of  dimino,  is  a wide  plain, 
at  the  south-eastern  end  of  which  is  the  town  of  Viterbo. 

ViTKRUo,  the  capital  of  the  province  and  a hishop'.H  sc'c, 
and  the  residence  of  the  delegate  or  governor,  is  plea’^anlly 
ritnalcd  at  the  northern  base  of  the  ridge  of  Monte  (hmiiio, 
which  is  here  vulgarly  called  Montagna  di  Vilertw,  and 
on  the  high  ron<l  from  Rome  to  Florence,  and  -W  miles 
north-west  of  Rome.  Viterbo  lies  about  ItKiO  feet  above 
the  sea.  It  is  a large  though  not  very  populous  town,  is 
enclosed  by  walls  and  towers;  it  has  more  than  fifty 
churchc-s  several  can^e^ts,  and  other  considerable  build- 
ings; the  streets  are  well  paved,  and  adorned  with  hand- 
some fountains.  The  cathedral  is  adorned  ivith  some  good 
paintings,  and  with  the  monuments  of  several  popes,  who 
during  the  middle  ages  made  Viterbo  their  residence, 
being  driven  out  of  Rome  bv  the  factions  and  insurrections 
common  in  those  times,  llie  episcopal  palace  annexed 
to  the  cathedral  is  of  the  thirteenth  century;  it  contains 
the  great  hall  where  the  conclave  was  helil,  after  the  death 
of  Nicholas  III.,  a.d.  1281,  which  sat  for  many  months 
witliout  being  abUr  to  agree  about  the  olcction’of  a new 
pope.  At  last  ('harlesof  Anion,  king  ttf  Naples  who  \vn» 
also  senator  of  Rome,  and  who  vribli^  to  have  a Frencb 
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pope,  pcreuaded  the  people  and  the  mumcipal  tuthorilies  of 
\ ilerbo  to  utarve  out  Uw  cardinals,  and  even  to  take  away 
the  roof  of  the  buildinj;,  in  order  to  oblige  them  to  hasten 
the  election,  which  took  place  at  last  in  the  person  of 
Simon  dc  llrie,  a French  cardinal,  who  assumed  the  name 
of  Martin  IV.  In  another  apartment  of  the  same  palace 
Pope  John  XXI.  was  killed  by  the  falling  in  of  a wall, 
A.i>.  l‘J77.  The  other  churches  worthy  of  notice  are — 
1.  Santa  Uosa,  where  the  body  of  .the  saint  is  presett  ed, 
dried  up  like  a mummy.  Rosa  was  a young  female  en- 
thubiHst  of  Ulc  thirteenth  century,  who  was  set  up  as  a 
leader  of  the  Guelph  party  against  the  emperor  Frederic  II. 
Slie  is  the  patroness  of  Viterbo,  and  a yearly  festival  takes 
place  in  her  honour,  in  the  month  of  September,  when 
numbers  of  people  flock  to  Viterbo  to  visit  her  sanctuary. 
*2,  Tile  church  of  Santa  Maria  della  VeriU,  outside  of  the 
walls,  has  a very  good  fi'escn  painting,  which  lias  been  little 
noticed,  representing  the  ' Sposaluio,'  or  Marriage  of  the 
Vii^n  Mary,  by  I^rrenzo  Ui  Giacomo  of  Viterbo,  a pupil  of 
Masaccio  : he  is  said  to  have  worked  at  it  for  a nuinber  of 
yeai-s,  and  to  have  introduced  in  it  the  {lortrails  of  the  prin> 
cipal  contemporary  persons  of  Viterl^.  3,  S.  Angelo  in 
Spata  has  a Roman  sarcophagoH  with  a baa»o*rilievo,  and  a 
modem  inscription,  which  says  that  it  was  used  as  a sepul> 
chral  um  for  the  fair  Giuliana,  an  historical  character  of 
the  twelfth  centur)',  who  is  said  to  have  been  tiie  cause  of 
one  of  the  frequent  wars  in  those  ages  lietween  the  people 
of  Rome  and  those  of  Viterbo,  in  which  the  Romans  w ere 
defeated. 

The  communal  or  town  palace,  beguu  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  has  some  good  paintings  by  Romanclli  and 
ravaruzzi,  both  natives  of  ViUrbo,  and  a collection  of 
Etrusian  sepulchral  monuments  and  other  antiquities. 
Tlie  old  palace  of  Uic  Farnese  family  is  now*  a foundling 
hospital. 

\ iterbo  is,  after  Rome,  the  largest  town  of  the  Southern 
division  of  the  Papa)  State.  Its  population  is  about  13,00(1. 
(Calindri,  Sdgg’ro  Staii$tico  itfllo  Siato  Punti/fcio.)  It  is 
said  to  have  been  built,  or  rather  enclosed,  by  Dcsiderius, 
the  laid  king  of  the  LougobanU,  and  to  liave  been  (>eoplcd 
by  the  inhabitants  of  several  mined  towns  of  the  neigh* 
buurhood.  It  governed  itself  for  a long  time  during  the 
middle  ages  as  a free  municipality,  was  oHcn  at  war  w ith 
the  people  of  Rome,  to  which  it  was  obliged  at  last  to 
make  its  subnii^ion  about  the  year  1200,  and  to  deliver 
up  to  the  Romans  its  great  bell  and  the  iron  chain  which 
served  to  fasten  its  princi|>al  gate.  In  the  fourteenth  | 
century  it  had  its  petty  native  tyrants,  first  of  the  family  | 
of  Gatti,  and  afierwaixls  of  the  family  of  Vico.  Giovanni  i 
Vico,  being  defeated  in  1354  by  Albomoz,  the  papal  \ 
legate,  gave  up  Viterbo  to  the  pone,  and  was  made  \ 
governor  of  Comelo.  [Albornoz,  Gil  Carrillo  ok.] 
During  the  French  revolutionary  invasion  of  Viterbo 
revuhed  against  the  invaders,  and  the  ]>eoplc  seized  a 
number  of  French  civil  and  military  officers,  who  were 
rcsc’ued  IVom  the  popular  fury  by  the  exertions  of  the 
bisliop  and  of  some  of  the  nobility  of  the  place. 

The  population  of  Viterbo  and  its  neighbourhood  are 
supported  chiefly  by  agriculture;  wine  and  oil  arc  the 
principal  produce  of  the  country.  Tliere  are  however 
some  niamilactiires  of  common  woollens.  Many  of  Uie 
landed  pruprielurs  and  local  nubility  reside  at  Viterbo. 

At  Dagiiaia,  not  far  from  ^'ite^{>o,  is  the  Villa  Lante, 
bciunpng  to  the  Roman  family  of  that  name,  a delighU'ul 
residence,  with  terraces,  gardens,  and  waterfalls.  Tlie 
palace  8.  Martino,  belonging  to  the  Doria  family,  in  the 
Nime  iieighbourhoud,  was  once  the  residence  of  I).  Olimpia 
Maidalcliini,  the  powerful  sister-in-law'  of  Pope  Inno- 
cent X.  Her  portrait  and  several  articles  of  her  toilette 
are  preserved  in  the  palace.  To  Uie  east  of  Ragnaia  is 
Soriano,  a small  town  of  27tX)  inhabitants,  which  is  an 
estate  of  the  Albani  family,  who  have  a mans^ion  on  the 
summit  of  a cliff  commancUng  a splendid  view  over  the 
nin^e  nf  the  Clniino  and  the  valley  of  the  Tiber.  In  the 

Slam  between  the  Llmino  and  the  Tiber,  and  not  far  from 
Ilia,  the  antient  Hurta,  now  a town  of  ISIK)  inhabitants,  is 
the  small  lake  of  Bassano  or  Rassanello,  the  antient 
VadimunU.  on  the  banks  of  which  the  F.truscans  were 
defeatcil  by  the  Romans,  a.c.  308.  At  Urta  are  seen 
the  remains  of  a fine  antient  bridge  on  the  Tiber,  which 
the  |>eople  call  Ponte  di  Augusta.  In  the  same  plain 
is  Vituri'liiano,  a town  of  I4UU  inhabilant.s  known  for 
iU  Iiaviog  been  in  the  middle  ages  a faithful  ally  of 


Rome  against  Uie  people  of  Viterbo.  To  the  northward, 
on  a ridge  of  c^careous  hills  which  interveties  l>e- 
tween  the  lake  of  liolsena  and  the  Tiber,  i»  11h'  town  of 
Bag.voria  ; aiid  six  imlcs  farther  noitlt,  on  a steep  hill  of 
vulcanic  formation  near  the  confluence  of  (he  Pagiia  with 
the  Tiber,  is  the  town  of  Orvixto.  Ascending  the  valley 
of  the  PagUa,  to  the  westward  we  find  the  town  of 
AcQL’APKNbENTii  near  the  borders  uTTuAcam. 

Od  a conical  hill  which  rises  to  the  south-east  of  the 
lake  of  Bolsena  U Montefiascone,  said  to  liave  lieen  once 
a town  of  the  Falisci ; it  is  now  a bishop's  see,  has  fKAAi 
inhabitants,  and  is  chiefly  known  tor  tlio  excellent  muscat 
wine  wrliich  is  made  in  its  territory.  The  calhedial  of 
Montefiascone,  and  the  churcli  of  Han  Flaviano,  built  in 
the  eleventh  century,  are  worthy  of  notice.  The  latter 
contains  the  sepulchre  of  John  de  Fugger,  a German 
bishop,  who  died  in  this  place  from  having  drunk  too  much 
of  the  muscat  wine;  so  at  least  says  Uie  local  tradiUon, 
supported  by  the  received  interpretation  of  his  epitaph. 

8outli  of  Viterbo,  and  on  the  liigh  rmu)  to  liume,  is  lion- 
ciglione,  built  on  a bed  of  lava  at  the  southern  base  of  the 
Cimino,  and  on  the  boaler  of  the  great  plain  of  the  Caai- 
pagna.  It  has  aliout  4(XX)  inliabilantA,  and  imn  and  cop- 
per works  and  ]>apcr-m!lls.  Near  Roncighone,  in  a ro- 
mantic valley  once  a crater)  of  Uie  Cimino,  i»  the  pretty 
lake  of  Vico,  surrounded  by  thick  woikL'i.  An  emissary, 
constructed  by  the  Farnesc  dukes  of  Castro  and  Ront-ig- 
lionc,  carries  off  the  superabundant  water,  which,  flowing 
through  a narrow  ravine,  sets  in  motion  a number  of  mill^ 
Fartlicr  on,  and  on  the  norUiern  slope  of  the  Cimino  ridge 
oveilooking  the  valley  of  the  river  Murta,  is  the  small 
town  of  Bieda,  the  antient  Hlcra,  mentioned  in  ilie  history' 
of  the  incursions  of  tlic  Longobards  against  Home.  Farther 
north,  and  on  the  same  ridge,  U Vetraila,  a (own  of  about 
3tX)U  inhabitants.  On  (he  oppuhite  or  lunilhem  slope  of 
the  Cimino,  and  a few  miles  from  Konciglionc,  but  out 
of  the  main  road,  is  the  decayed  town  of  .Siitri.  with  about 
15U0  inhabitants,  the  antient  Sutrium,  having  a large 
ampliitheatre  cut  in  the  rock,  with  six  ranks  of  scats,  in 
very  good  preservation,  believed  to  be  the  work  of  the 
Etruscans  previous  to  the  Roman  conquests.  There  are 
also  tombs  cut  in  the  rock,  like  those  of  Tarqiunii.  TIic 
modern  town  of  Sutri  U often  mentioned  in  the  history  of 
the  popes  during  the  middle  ages.  About  five  miles  cost 
of  Ronciglione  is  Caprarola,  a town  of  31KX)  inhabitants, 
celebrated  for  the  magnificent  countjv-residence  of  the 
Famese  family,  built  by  Vignola,  Tlic  apartments  are 
painted  with  lii.dorical  subjects  by  the  brothers  Zuccari. 
Tlic  gardens,  laid  out  on  the  slopes  of  the  ('imino,  are  in 
the  Italian  architectural  style,  with  marble  terraces,  flights 
of  stejM,  balustnules,  fountains  and  statues,  pre>eiitit)g  a 
grand  and  impoung  scene.  Caprarola  now  belongs  to  the 
king  of  Naples  as  heir  of  the  Farnese. 

South-east  of  C-Hpiarola,  towards  Uic  Tiber.  U Civita 
Castellana,  a bishop's  see,  and  a town  of  2^100  inhabitants, 
in  a strong  situation,  with  a regular  fortress  built  by 
Juliius  II.  A viaduct  of  two  ranlcs  of  arclu's  eairlcs  aeroM> 
a deep  ravine  the  high  road  leading  flom  Rome  to  .Nami, 
Temi,  and  Sjxileto,  which  was  made  by  Pius  VI,  nu*  an- 
tieiil  walls  of  Falerii  are  seen  in  good  preserv  ation  at  a 
short  distance  from  Civita  Castellaiin.  'Ttiey  are  made  of 
large  volcHiiic  nIoiios  without  cement,  and  are  aliove  thirty 
feet  high  in  some  piu^ts.  Tlie  place  is  a desolate  wilder- 
ness. and  is  called  Santa  Maria  di  Falcri,  from  a church 
built  in  its  enclosure  in  honour  of  the  Virgin,  liut  which 
has  (won  long  since  in  ruins.  (^Tournon,  Fimiet 
tiijUf’i  xur  Hotur.)  South-east  of  Civita  Castellana  risea,  in 
the  niiildle  of  the  plain  of  the  Tiber,  the  insulated  moun- 
tain of  Saiif  Oreste,  the  Soraete  of  the  aiitients,  2500  feet 
high,  abrupt  and  naked.  The  mountain  is  of  the  same 
calcareous  stone  as  the  mountains  of  the  Sabiiium  on  the 
opposite  or  eastern  hank  of  the  Tiber.  In  antient  times 
Soraete  had  a temple  dedicated  to  Aixillo.  Afterwords  a 
Christian  monk  or  hermit  of  the  name  of  Orestes  went  to 
reside  on  the  mountain,  where  he  built  a convent,  and 
gave  it  his  name,  ('arloman,  son  of  Charles  Martel,  and 
elder  brother  of  Pepin  le  Bref,  Charlemagne's  father,  being 
weary  of  the  world,  resigned  his  government  of  Auslrasia 
about  A.u.  745,  went  to  Rome  on  a pilgrimage,  and. 
lastly,  retired  to  the  convent  on  Mount  Soraete,  where  he 
died. 

A few  miles  soulh-wost  of  Civita  Castellano,  on  the 
high  road  to  lionie,  is  the  small  town  of  Nepi,  the  antient 
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Ncpctf,  a town  of  the  Etmscant,  and  afterwards  a Roman 
colony.  In  the  middle  aces  Nepi  was  a duchy  belonjfinjf 
to  tlie  Colonna  family.  It  U now  a poor  place,  with  about 
15(K)  inhabitanls. 

'file  basin  of  the  lake  of  Dracciano.  which  discharges  its 
water  into  the  sea  through  the  river  Arronc,  U included  in 
the  boundaries  of  the  comarca  or  province  of  Rome. 
[BaAcciANo,  Laoo  di.]  West  of  the  lake  of  Bracciano  is 
a ridge  which  is  a lower  projection  of  the  Cimino,  and 
upon  which  U the  town  of  Ia  Tolfa,  with  2200  inhabit* 
ants,  and  a manufacture  of  alum,  which  is  extracted  from 
the  neigUboiuing  rocks.  A few  miles  west  of  La  Tolfa, 
on  the  sea*coa»l,  is  the  town  of  Civitavecchia,  the  prin- 
cipal, we  might  say  the  only  port  of  the  Papal  state  on  the 
Mt'diterranean. 

Following  the  coast  northward  of  Civitavecchia,  we  find 
C.’oriielo  on  the  river  Marta,  about  two  miles  distant  from 
the  sea.  Its  high  walls,  towers,  and  spires  give  the  (own 
an  imposing  appearance,  but  it  is  deserted  during  the  sum- 
mer months  on  account  of  the  malaria.  In  winter  it 
reckons  lietween  30(X)  and  4000  inhabitants.  Its  territory 
produces  abundance  of  com,  pulse,  and  hemp,  and  nume- 
nms  herds  of  cattle  feed  in  the  wide  pasture-grounds.  The 
system  of  cultivation  of  the  large  larms  of  this  region  is 
noticed  under  Caupaona  m Ruma.  <.)n  the  coast  near 
Curneto  are  extensive  'saline,'  or  salt-pans,  in  which  some 
hundreds  of  galley-slaves  are  employed.  Shelter  is  af- 
forded to  coasting  vessels  by  a mole,  which  encloses  a 
kind  of  artificial  liarbour  called  Porto  Cicmentino.  Alxmt 
ten  miles  inlaiul  north-cast  of  Cometo  is  the  town  of  Tos- 
caneUa.  near  the  river  Marta,  with  about  3UU0  inhabitants, 
most  of  whom  leave  their  houses  in  the  summer  months. 
Toscanella  was  a town  of  some  importance  in  the  middle 
ages  ; it  was  taken  by  storm  by  Charles  Vlll.  of  France, 
in  his  hurried  retreat  from  Naples,  a.u.  1490,  and  was  phin- 
deivd.  In  a glen  near  Toscanella  arc  many  sepulchres  cut 
in  the  rock,  but  Micali  doubts  their  belonging  to  tlie  Ktms- 
can  times.  The  antient  Tuscania  was  however  in  this 
neighbourhood. 

Near  Cometo  are  the  ruins  of  Tai^uinii,  one  of  the  prin- 
ci|)Ql  towns  of  Ktniria.  Its  interesting  remains,  as  wdl  as 
those  of  Vulcia  near  Canino,  of  Axia  near  Viterbo,  and  of 
other  Etruscan  towns  with  which  the  country  was  once 
streweil,  are  noticed  under  KruuRiA  and  ExarscAN  Ahchi- 
TECTCRK.  About  eight  miles  north-west  of  Cometo  is  Mout- 
allo,  a village  with  about  oUU  inhabitants,  situated  on  the 
liver  Flora,  near  the  sea.  in  a plain  fertile  in  com  and  pas- 
tures. Large  flocks  of  Merino  sheep  graze  here  in  Uie 
winter.  The  sea-coast  is  lined  with  thick  forests  intcr- 
Hpcr&inl  with  marshy  pools.  Numerous  herds  of  pigs  feed 
in  the  forests.  A 4w  miles  north  of  Moiitalto,  near  the 
baiikn  of  the  Flora,  is  the  site  of  the  mined  tow  n of  Castro. 
[I.VNOCKXT  X.]  To  the  east  of  Castro  is  the  village  of 
Canino.  a fief  of  Luciano  Bonaparte,  who  has  discovered 
nuincrou.s  Etruscan  remains  in  the  neighbourhood. 

A ridge  of  hills,  which  is  an  offset  of  the  Tuscan  group 
of  Montamiata  or  Santa  Fiora,  riw'S  on  the  cast  of  Mont- 
nlto.  and  running  to  the  northward  divides  the  valley  of 
the  Flora  from  the  ba-niii  of  the  lake  of  Hcheiia.  On  tl'iese 
hilU  is  Valentano,  with  about  2(XX)  inhabitants,  and  in  the 
ncighbouriiood  arc  the  villages  of  Ischia  and  Fomese,  from 
the  last  of  which  the  princely  family  which  was  once 
sovereign  of  Castro  and  of  Parma  derived  its  name. 

The  united  province  of  Viterbo  and  Civitavecchia  is 
altogether  one  of  the  most  important  and  interesting 
in  the  Papal  state.  It  formed  part  of  anticut  Etruria. 
Ill  the  middle  ages  it  formed  ))art  of  the  extensive 
dominions  of  the  famovw  Countess  Matilda,  who  bc- 
(iucati)^  it  to  the  sec  of  Home,  and  it  was  then  called  by 
the  name  of  • Patrimonio  di  San  Pietro.*  In  course  of 
time  it  was  divided  into  two  administrative  provinces,  Vi- 
tcihoand  Civitavecchia,  until  Pope  I.eo  XII.,  by  a new 
organization  which  he  decreed  in  1824.  united  the  two 
into  one  province,  adding  to  it  the  small  district  of  Orvieto, 
which  was  formerly  included  in  the  division  of  Umbria. 
The  united  province  of  Viterbo  and  Civitavecchia  contains 
IG  ‘citta.’or  walled  towns,  and  72  ‘teire.*  oi  towns  having 
a communal  council,  besides  villages  and  hamlets.  Tlio 
popuhifion  amounted  in  1833  to  157,510  inhabitants. 

{i>K‘rT\%\on,  Siatutira  (Ult  /lalia;  Calindri,  .Su^ggiV)  Sia- 
tistico  delh  SlMo  Pontifich ; Tournon,  EituU  s S/u/rV/iyucr 
fturRomu  et  h Partir  (keidentaU  Homains;  \ a- 

Ury,  / oyogen  eti  jUxUf.) 
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VITEX.  a genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  family  of  Ver 
benacea*,  which  is  so  nameil  from  the  bupulencKs  of  lh« 
twigs  of  the  principal  species,  which  was  well  known  tu  the 
antieuts,  being  a native  of  the  s*>uth  of  Europe  ] the  other 
species  are  found  in  India  and  its  islands,  China,  and  a few 
in  the  New  World.  The  genus  is  characterized  by  having 
a short  campanulatc  5-too(hed  calyx.  The  corolla  is  irregu- 
la:,  somew  hat  labiate,  divided  into  5 lobes.  Stamens  4,  didy- 
namous,  inseited  into  tlie  coro).  Ovary  superior,  roundi.sli ; 
style  the  length  of  the  stamens  ; two  pointed  and  diverging 
stigmas.  Tlie  fruit  is  a globular  bony',  a little  hartl.  with 
its  base  covered  by  the  calyx,  and  divided  into  four  single- 
seeded  cells.  I itex  uguu*  castut,  the  longest -known 
species,  and  a native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  has  digitate 
leaves  of  5 or  7 newly  entire  leaflets,  souielhing  resem- 
bling those  of  the  hemp-plant,  and  it  forms  a idirub  of 
about  12  feet  in  height.  The  flowers  are  arranged  in 
spiked  whorls,  and  have  an  agreeable  fragrance.  Tlie 
fruit  is  globular,  rather  smaller  than  black  pepper,  with  an 
acrid  and  aromatic  taste,  whence  it  is  called  ;W//  poivre 
&\\tl  poivre  suuvage  in  the  south  of  France,  ft  was  well 
known  to  the  antientH,  and  forms  the  Piper  agirstis  of 
some  authors.  In  India  the  fruits  of  the  species  tri- 
yhylla  and  AVjfi/wt/o,  which  are  indigenous  there,  have  the 
same  properties  ascribed  to  them,  ami  are  called  ^Ijilburrcf, 
wild  pepper.  Tlic  anlients  coiwideretl  the  Vitex  anti- 
aphrodisme,  but  the  berries,  from  their  wann  aromatic 
taste,  must  be  posscased  rather  of  stimulant  properties.  The 
leaves  of  the  Indian  species  are  mucilaginouM  ami  demul- 
cent, and  are  much  employed  as  cataplasms,  emollient 
fomentations,  and  medicated  baths.  The  leaves  of  the 
European  species  must  have  similar  properties,  and  pro- 
bably gave  origin  to  the  idea  of  the  fruits  being  similar  in 
effect.  Tliey  were  strewed  u|Km  beds,  and  supposed  to 
preserve  chastity.  Some  of  the  species  wliich  atlaiii  coii- 
bidcralile  size  m hot  countries,  as  Vitex  altissima  and 
nrboreo,  vield  valuable  timber;  that  of  the  latter  is 
chocolate-cofourod  and  very’  hard.  l*he  author  of  this 
article  was  at  one  Umc  inclined  to  think  that  the  Vitex 
agnus  castus  might  he  the  imutiml-tree  of  the  New  Tesla- 
ment,  as  it  has  acrid-tasted  Wnies  with  small  seeds,  is 
called  w lid-pepper,  and  grows  to  the  height  of  12  feet.  It 
lias  sometimes  been  confounded  with  Elicagnus  angusti- 
folia,  from  some  of  the  antients  having  called  it  Klxagmis. 

VITIS,  a genus  of  plants,  the  type  of  the  natural  order 
\itacc8c.  It  possesses  the  following  characters Calyx 
Usually  5-toothed  ; petals  .5,  cohering  at  the  top,  resem- 
bling a calyptra,  M’parating  at  the  base  and  deciduous; 
5 slamen.H;  style  none;  berry  2-celied,  4-secdcd ; cells 
and  seeds  often  abortive.  Tlie  sjiccies  are  climbing  shnibs. 
with  simple  lobed,  cut  or  toothed,  rarely  compoumi  leaves, 
and  thyrsoid  racemes  of  small  greenish-yellow  flowers. 
Don,  in  the  * Gardener's  Dictionary,*  gives  descriptions  of 
forty  species  of  the  genus  Vitis.  Tliey  are  found  princi- 
pally in  Asia  and  America. 

*rlie  best  known  of  the  siiccies  of  VitU,  and  perhajis  one 
of  the  most  extensively  cultivated  and  useful  of  plaiils,  is 
the  J’itU  vini/rrii^  the  ('ommon  Vine  or  Grape-Vine.  It 
is  characterized  among  tlie  other  gpi^c'ies  by  poaicasiiig 
Ioi>cd,  sinuately  toothed,  tiukeil  or  downy  leaves.  A mui- 
titude  of  varieties  of  this  plant  have  been  recorded,  both 
occurring  wild  and  resulting  from  its  very  extensive  cul- 
tivation. 

Ijke  most  extensively  cultivated  plants,  it  is  ver>’ difli' 
cult  to  ascertain  of  what  country  the  vine  is  originally  a 
native.  It  is  among  the  plants  of  which  we  Imve  the 
earliest  recoitls  in  the  Books  of  Moses,  and  from  which  it 
appears  to  have  been  made  use  of  in  the  same  manner  as 
at  the  present  day.  Although  the  vine  is  found  in  many 
places  wild,  it  may  still  l>e  doubted  whether  it  is  indige- 
nous there,  on  account  of  its  frequent  cultivation.  Tliere 
can  be  little  doubt  of  its  being  truly  indigenous  in  the 
East,  in  the  district  between  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas. 
In  the  foresU  of  Mingrvlia  and  Imirctia  it  flourishes  in  nil 
its  magnificence,  cliiubiiig  to  tlie  tops  of  the  highest  trees, 
and  bearing  bunches  of  fruit  of  dcliciom  flavour.  In  these 
districts  no  cultivation  of  the  vine  exists,  and  the  inhalnt- 
ants  seldom  harvest  the  abundance  of  fmit  that  i.s  pro- 
duced. It  is  not  probable  that  these  vines  are  the  remains 
of  former  vineyards,  as  plants  mostly  degenerate  when 
they  become  wild  after  cultivation,  which  is  not  at  all  the 
case  with  these  grape-vines.  It  U jirobable  that  the  wild 
vines  found  along  Uie  borders  of  the  t.'a-siiian  Sea,  through 
® Vot,  XXYI.-3F 
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mit  Peivia.  in  the  north  of  Cliina,  tntl  in  the  Deccan  and 
Cafihmen*.  are  all  indijfonrms,  although  the  plant  w 
ratisl  in  thfiC  districta.  In  many  hpol*  in  France,  (ter- 
many.  Porlusral,  ami  Italy,  the  %inc  is  found  wild,  hut  the 
(hiif  is  very  generally  of  an  inferior  kiml,  anti  it  nmy  l>e 
doubted  whether  it  is  truly  indisreuoua  in  any  piirts  of 
Kurope.  We  have  no  acc<Kints  of  the  introduction  of  the 
vine  uito  Oreece  ; it  was  evidently  cxiltivated  there  before 
the  time  of  Homer,  and  is  «upi^*^  to  have  been  later  in- 
tttaluciHl  into  Italy,  and  Ihe  Komans  prol>ably  spread  It 
through  the  north  of  Kurope.  and  introduced  it  into 
(Ireat  Uritain.  lletic.  writing  in  7Itl.  says  then*  are  vine- 
mrds  growing  in  several  places.  Tlu*«e  viiie)anU  in  fJrcat 
’Britain  were  generally  conne<‘ted  with  monaatciios,  as  fl»e 
inhabitants  of  those  places  paid  great  attention  to  the 
cultivation  of  fniif.  When  monastic  institutions  were 
al)oli»h<‘d.  vineviirtla  very  generally  di.sap)H*arx-d  in  this 
country,  prolialny  both  on  account  of  their  l>eing  nn  monk* 
to  attend  to  them,  and  Wtterwine  l)eing  obtained  fVom  the 
fruit  of  other  countries,  Mm-h  ha*  Wen  written  nliout 
the  re-intrmluction  of  vineyards  intoOreat  Britain.  1'here 
can  l)e  no  doiibt  that  grapes  could  l»«  ijrodiicetl  in  ahun- 
ihmc4;,  and  accjuirc  a certain  degree  of  iii)ene«  in  this 
country  ; but  our  clouded  skies  and  high  latitude  must 
prevent  the  produrtnm  of  fruit  in  this  country  erpial  to 
that  of  the  lower  latitudes  ami  under  the  brighter  skies  of 
the  continent  of  Kurope. 

The  ctihivation  of  the  vine  extends  from  near  55*  north 
latitude  to  thecrpiator,  but  in  s«H)th  lalitudt**  it  only  ex> 
tends  a*  far  aontli  a*  It  is  cultivated  at  various 

elevatiima.  In  middle  Dcrmany  it  cell's  fnun  al)Out  ItMNi 
to  l.'HW  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  <>n  the  south  side 
of  the  Alps  it  reaches  2fXX)  fret;  in  tJie  Apennines  and 
Sicily  feet ; and  on  the  Himalaya  as  high  as  10.000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  point  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  the  ripouing  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine  is  the 
length  of  the  summer.  Thus,  althcaigh  the  maximum  of 
jmmmer  heat  is  as  great  at  Mrwcow  as  in  Paris,  yet  the 
vine  will  not  ripen  its  fruit  in  the  former  place,  ami  this 
arises  from  the  fact  that  although  the  greatert  heat  of  the 
months  of  dune  and  .Uily  arc  as  great  a*  tisat  of  Parid.  the 
months  of  Augvist  and  S«*ptcmber  are  several  degrees 
below.  Nor  will  the  mean  temperature  serve  as  a rule  to 
iiuliealr*  where  the  vine  mav  be  cultivated.  Kngland  ha*  a 
mean  tempomiure  a*  high  as  many  parts  of  the  world, 
where  the  vine  flourishes  in  the  greatest  perfection  ; but 
it  will  be  found  that  although  England  is  warmer  than 
these  countries  in  the  winter,  it  i«  not  so  warm  in  the  months 
of  September  and  Otober.  at  which  lime  the  vine  i*  rijieti- 
ing  its  fruit.  Tlie  vine  will  iH'ar  any  degree  of  heat,  and 
U cultivated  in  some  districts  close  to  the  equator.  It  will 
not  however  bear  heat  combined  with  moisture,  and  the 
fruit  in  Kiironean  countriiHi  is  never  so  good  in  wet  season*. 
Tliis  then  will  account  for  the  ditfereut  points  of  latitude 
at  which  the  vine  cease*  to  be  cultivated  in  Europe.  In 
France  it  extend*  as  far  a*  4^  N.  lat.,  on  the  western  U>r- 
dors  of  the  Seine.  In  Kngland.  although  much  cnltivated. 
the  fmit  scUlom  ripr-n*  |'«ojierly  in  the  open  air.  At  Ber- 
lin. in  rxr*  .N.  lat..  the  fniit  is  )>oor.  KiVnigsherg  ha*  a 
north  latitude  of  f>4®  42^.  and  is  the  extremert  point  at 
which  the  vine  can  rijven  fruit.  On  tl»e  HJiiuc  its  cultiva- 
tion extends  down  to  f’olngne  and  even  Diiiuieldorf. 
Throughout  the  middle  and  south  of  Kurope  to  the  Ixirdcr* 
of  the  McditerraneRn,  between  the  Black  and  Caspian 
seaa.  in  Artrachan,  in  the  north  of  C'hina,  in  Hindoktan, 
throughout  Persia,  along  the  borders  of  the  Eupluates.  in 
Syria.  lower  Egypt,  Abwinia.  nnd  in  Barliary.  the  vine  is 
cultivated.  In  tlie  New  World,  both  in  North  and  South 
America,  the  vino  flourishes.  In  South  America  it  is  cul- 
tivated. and  usevl  for  making  brandy  and  wine  at  Qtiya- 
i|iiil,  Pisco,  in  the  northern  province#  of  Chih,  at  Valjm- 
rarso.  and  is  found  at  Valdivia,  in  the  40th  degree  8.  lat. 
On  the  oilier  side  of  the  continent,  at  Buenoe  Ayres,  and 
in  varion*  parts  of  Brasil,  it  is  extensively  cuNivated.  In 
North  Ameiii  a it*  culture  is  known  to  extend  as  far  as 
'SJ*  N.  lat.>  <in  the  Ohio,  and  on  tlie  north-west  coast  as 
ftir  a*  Ht.  kVancesco,  in  N.  kt.  The  vine  is  also  grow- 
ing now  in  the  southern  parts  of  New  Holland,  and 
has  been  introduced  from  America  into  the  Sandwich  ! 
Island.4. 

The  fruit  of  the  vine  is  used  as  an  article  of  diet  in 
seveial  ways.  Its  agreeable  sweet  acid  flavour  when  ripe 
has  &lwa)’s  rendered  it  a very  desirable  food  when  freaa. 


The  antients  alto,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  were  in  the 
habit  of  dnnking  the  expressed  juice  of  the  grape  before 
fermeiitatioii.  (irapes  an*  also  dried  and  used  under  the 
n.ime  of  raisins.  The  drying  is  gcneially  efl'ccteil  by 
cutting  half  through  the  fniit-stalk  whilst  they  are  sus- 
pended on  the  tree.  Grape*  thus  dried  are  called  Muscatel 
raisins,  and  ara  principally  brought  from  Spain  and  the 
Levant.  Tlierc  a another  dried  grape*  used  much  in  this 
country,  calK-d  currants,  or  C'orinihs,  but  which  are  very 
different  things  from  th«  common  currant  of  our  gardens 
and  are  the  produce  of  a vine  w hich  grows  in  Zante  ana 
Cephalonia.  Raisins  and  currants  contain  less  water  than 
fresh  grapes,  and  when  eaten  alone  they  arc  liable  to  pro- 
duce mdigertion.  The  most  extensive  use  of  the  grape  is 
for  the  puiqMise  of  making  wine.  [Wisu.]  In  an  unripe 
state  the  juice  of  the  grape  contain*  malic,  citric,  and  tar- 
taric ackl^  l)i-1artrate  of  potash,  Hulpliates  of  potash  uul 
hme,  with  other  inorganic  salts  in  less  proportion,  a little 
tannin,  and  extractive  matter.  As  the  fruit  ripens  gum 
makes  it*  appearance,  and  grape-sugar  is  formed  at  the 
ex}>ense  probably  of  the  citric  and  tartaric  acids.  When 
ripe  the  principal  ingredients  are  sugar,  gum,  malic  acid, 
and  bi-tarlrate  of  potash. 

With  its  extensive  cultivation,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  a great  number  of  varieties  should  be  described. 
The  lists  from  the  vineyards  of  the  Continent  and  from  tin* 
forcing-hemses  of  England  give  several  hundreds.  In  most 
of  them  the  principal  diH'erence  consists  in  the  form  and 
colour  of  the  fruit,  and  the  shape  and  clothing  of  the 
leaves.  So  great  is  the  difibrcnce  in  romc  cases,  that  Pro- 
IVsHor  Unk  of  Berlin  is  of  opinion  that  all  our  cultivated 
gmpes  arc  the  products  of  the  hyluidization  of  several 
succies.  Independent  however  of  any  externally  ditferent 
cnaractcra,  llu*ic  is  gn*at  variety  observed  in  the  wine* 
which  they  produce,  which  depend  on  causes  that  have 
hitherto  escaped  observation.  There  are  instances  of  the 
same  variety  of  vine  being  planted  on  the  side  of  a hill  or 
mountain,  and  the  wine  which  k the  produce  of  the  grapes 
from  the  highest  part*  of  the  mount.iin  will  differ  essen- 
tially from  the  wine  which  is  the  produce  of  the  grapi*s  of 
the  lower  jiarts  of  tlie  mountain.  The  wines  known  by  tlie 
names  of  johannisberg  and  Rudcschcimer  in  Germany  are 
the  produce  of  vines  growing  close  together,  and  resembling 
each  other  in  external  character*,  'llie  vineyards  also  that 
produce  the  Lcistciiwein,  Wiirzberger,  and  Steiuwein,  arc 
very  near  to  each  other.  It  is  probable  that  this  difference 
is  owing  to  the  composition  of  the  soil. 

Bcveral  attempts  nave  been  maiic  to  clasufy  the  vnrieties 
of  the  grape-vine,  but  not  with  much  succewt.  In  most  of 
the  English  and  French  catalogues  the  shape  and  colour 
of  the  fruit  alone  have  been  taken  into  consideration. 
Tim*  in  Hervey's  catalogue  of  the  Luxembourg  collection, 
which  was  publUhed  in  1H02,  there  are  207  sorts  named, 
of  which  37  were  vines  with  black  oval  fruit*,  98  with 
black  round  fruits,  44  with  white  oval  fmits,  73  with 
white  rouml  fruits,  3 with  grey  or  violet  o%al  fruits,  10 
with  jp-ey  or  violet  round  fruits.  Don  de  Roxas  Clemente 
V Rubio,  librarian  to  the  Koval  Botanic  Garden  at  Madrid, 
has  published  an  arrangoment  of  Spanish  vines,  which  also 
includes  the  consideiafion  of  the  stmcture.of  the  leaves 
branches,  &c.  He  divide*  the  whole  into  two  sections  ; 
the  one  with  tomentose  leaves,  the  otlier  with  pilose  or 
nearly  smooth  leaves.  A*  this  is  perhaps  the  best  arrange- 
ment hitherto  published,  aiul  proceeds  on  the  principle  of 
a natural  classification,  we  shall  give  iiere  the  princi]wl 
subdivisions,  not  giving  the  name*  of  the  vinca,  as  (hey  are 
pnibably  little  knowm  or  cultivated  in  this  country. 

8<*ction  I.  I.,eaves  tomentose. 

Tribe  1.  Forenscs.  Branches  prostrate,  long,  and  ten- 
der : leaves  palmate,  with  the  recesses  cordate  or  sub- 
conlate  ; bemes  round,  fiim,  sweet,  and  caily. 

Tribe  2.  Fubiiles.  Branches  prostrate,  long,  and  temler : 
Waves  palmate,  with  cordate  recest^es  ; berries  Idack,  soft, 
and  Kweetkh. 

Tribe  3.  Pensiles.  Brandies  firm,  white,  with  long  in- 
lemodes ; leaves  lobed  or  palmate ; Urmes  firm  and 
Amd. 

Trilie  4.  Duracin*.  Bram  hes  rather  orect,  brittle  ; 

J peduncles  woody  ; herries  ciowded,  tlnn,  with  very  thick 

I skin. 

Tribe  5.  Helvolu*.  Branches  temler:  leaves  larg»>, 
roundish,  nearly  entire  or  a little  toothed,  stft;  benici 
large,  round,  very  &ofl,  and  sapid, 
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Tribe  6.  Defies.  Brwiches  prostrate,  long,  tender ; 
leaves  amall,  ^rk-green ; racemes  rather  cylindrical ; 
berries  crowded,  soft. 

Section  11.  Leaves  pilose  or  nearly  smooth. 

Tribe  7.  Ximenocite.  Branches  erect  and  horizontal ; 
leaves  acutely  simiated,  greenish-yellow,  rather  pilose  j 
berries  rather  crowded,  middle-sized,  white. 

Tribe  t<.  Flaventes.  Branches  firm  and  brittle  ; lra^cs 
yellowish  ; berries  crowded,  mkldie-sized,  roundish. 

Tribe  9.  Prostratj».  Branches  prostrate,  very  tender ; 
leaves  yellowish  ; berries  large,  soft. 

Tribe  10.  Oxycarpjn.  Leaves  deep-green ; berries 

nuddle-aized,  rotmu  and  large,  oblong,  rather  acid. 

Tribe  11.  Pergulana-.  Branches  ])ro»trate ; leave* 

freenisli-yellow ; bemes  rather  crowded,  round,  firm,  and 
sapid. 

Tribe  12.  Bumasti.  Henics  large,  ovalely  conical. 

Tril)e  13.  Oleagineie.  1-eavus  deep  green;  berries 
middle-eized,  and  large,  oblong,  Arm,  austere,  or  very 
lapid. 

Tribe  M.  Dai'tyhdes.  Brandies  prostrate;  l>enies  ub- 
iong,  firm,  and  sweet. 

Tribe  15.  A{>iaua.  Berries  musky. 

Uf  the  varieties  cultivated  in  huttiousen  in  Great  Britain, 
cataloging  of  between  two  and  three  hundred  have  bean 
published.  Although  our  climate  does  not  permit  of  the 
srrape  attaining  its  greatest  perfection  in  the  open  air,  yet 
in  the  forcing  system  of  culltviiting  grajws  by  heat  Great 
Britain  probably  produces  the  musl  delicious  grape.s  in  (he 
world,  iiiit  even  in  the  0}>en  air  in  tho  southern  counties 
of  England,  if  proper  <*are  is  taken,  very  good  fruit  may 
i*e  obtaituMl;  and  although  not  so  delicious  fur  eating  as 
that  produced  tiy  forcing,  yet  in  all  seasons  a very  eatable 
fruit  may  be  obtained,  and  in  warm  dr)'  st'asons  a ver>  de- 
licious one.  But  were  the  art  of  wine-making  belter 
■imler^ood  in  this  country,  vines  thus  grown  might  be 
Used  for  this  purpose.  M'CulJixrh  says ‘ Chemical  ex- 
.imination  has  proved  that  the  young  sliuots,  the  teiidnU, 
and  the  leaves  uf  the  vine,  pus^^nt  properties  and  contain 
tubstances  exactly  similar  to  the  crude  I'niit.  It  was  no 
unnatural  conclusion  that  they  might  equally  be  used  for 
Ihf  purposes  of  making  wine,  hlxperimcnts  were  accord- 
ingly instituted  in  France  for  this  |mrposc,  and  they  have 
Iseeii  repeated  here  with  success.  From  vine-leaves,  water, 

• nd  sugar,  wines  have  been  thus  produced  in  no  respect 
(littering  from  tlie  produce  of  the  immature  fruit,  and  eon- 
wquently  resembling  wines  of  foreign  growUi.’  If  the 
practice  of  making  wine  was  generally  followed,  there 
ore  thousands  and  lens  of  thousands  of  square  feet  of  walls 
'>nd  roots  in  the  cotlagt’s  ami  houses  in  the  southern  pro- 
rincos  of  England  on  which  the  vino  might  be  suceessdiHy 
edtivated.  The  great  drawback  that  has  hitherto  existed 
to  the  increased  cultivation  of  the  vine  iu  the  open  sir  in 
this  country  has  been  ignorance  of  the  proper  mode  of 
|<runing  it,  and  the  allowing  it  to  be  overcropped.  Wo 
extract  from  a work  of  Mr.  Huare,  on  the  cuilivatiun  of 
the  grape-vine  on  open  walls,  tlie  following  scale  of  the 
"rcstoit  quantity  of  grape*  which  any  vine  can  perfectly 
luature  in  proportion  to  the  circumference  of  its  stem, 
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The  varieties  of  gra]>es  recoramendetl  by  Mr.  Iloare  fin- 
cultivation  in  the  open  air  are  the  following: — 1,  Black 
Hiunbnrg ; 2.  Black  Prince ; 3,  Kf»perione  ; 4,  Black 
Muscadine;  5,  Miller's  Burgundy;  6,  (JIaret  Grape;  7, 
Black  Fronlignac  ; 8.  Grizzly  Frontignac ; 9,  White  Fron- 
tignac;  IU.  Whi'e  Muscadine;  11.  Malmsey  Musc'adine; 
12,  Wliite  Kweetwatcr  ; 13.  hlarly  Black  July.  Hiese  sorts 
rmbtace  almost  every  variation  in  flavour,  colour,  and 
size  of  berry  that  can  be  (icrfectiy  ripened  in  the  open 
air. 

Of  the  grapes  grown  mostly  in  houses,  the  most  esteemed 
of  the  rouDU  tilack  grapes  are — the  Damascus,  the  Black 
Lisbon,  the  Muscat,  or  Purple  Constaiuia,  and  the  Black 


Morocco.  Of  the  long  black  grapes,  the  Muscadel,  the 
Burgundy,  the  Purple  Hamburg,  the  Black  Palestine,  and 
the  Black  Raisin  are  the  best.  Of  the  round  white  gmpes, 
the  .\mber  Musc^adine.  the  Malmsey  Muscadine,  the  wiiiie 
Muscadine,  the  Pearl-drop,  and  the  White  Corutantia  are 
ail  good.  Of  long  white  grapes,  the  White  Bokars.  the 
White  Muscat,  ana  the  MoriUon,  or  genuine  Tokay,  ore 
esteemed  highly. 

Some  of  the  species  of  Vilis  have  been  introduced  into 
uurshrubbi‘ricsand  gardens  as  ornamental  climbers : ami  for 
this  purpose  the  following  are  recommended,  hy  Loudurt, 
ill  the  ‘ Ai'borctum  Hritaouicum 

f' iuAn«ra,  the  Wild  Vine,  or  Fox  Grape,  has  heart- 
sha|)cil  leaves,  rather  3dobcd,  acutely  toothed  beneath  ; 
tho  peduncles  tomentose  and  rather  fusty.  It  is  a native 
of  America,  and  is  cultivated  there  in  vine)'ard.s  and  ib 
said  to  make  avery  pleasant  wine.  There  are  two  varieties, 
one  with  white  and  the  other  with  red  berries.  It  grows 
to  about  the  same  bright  os  the  common  vine.  When  cul- 
tivated the  berries  have  a pleasant  flavour,  but  are  rough 
and  acid  when  wild.  The  whole  plant  has  a foxy  smell ; 
hence  its  name. 

/■'.  conii/olui.  Heart-leaved  Vine,  or  Chicken  Gra|>e,  has 
heart-sha|>cd  leaves,  acuminate,  toothed  in  the  mode  of 
incisions,  smooth  on  both  burfaces;  racemes  loosely  many- 
flowered  : berries  small,  greeimh,  ripened  late.  A native 
of  North  America  Oom  (..'anada  to  Florida,  on  the  borders 
uf  rivem  and  in  woiHis.  where  it  is  called  Winter-grape,  from 
Ute  late  period  at  which  it  riiK.'Us  its  fruit. 

y.  n'jti/rr«,  Uiver-side  or  Sweet-scented  Vine,  haa  hearl- 
bhaped  leaves,  shallowly  3-<'let\.  toothed  in  the  mode  of 
incisions  and  unequally;  the  footstalk  and  the  margin  <<f 
the  nerves  pubescent.  This  is  also  a native  of  North 
America,  on  the  gravelly  ^J1ores  of  inland*  and  tranks  of 
rivers,  and  was  fuvmd  by  Dr.  Richardson  at  the  south  end 
of  Isikc  Wmipeg.  It  extends  from  Pennsylvania  to  the 
Caruiinas.  It  is  worthy  of  cultivation  on  account  of  its 
flowers,  which  have  an  exquisitely  sweet  smell  resembling 
mignonette. 

y.  Carifxta,  the  Carib  Vine,  baa  tieart-ohaped  acumi- 
nate leaves,  toothed  with  acute  and  rather  projecting  teeth, 
rather  glabrous  above.  tomentos<!  beneath,  pedunmes  to- 
mentosti  ; flowers  small  and  white ; berries  small  brownish- 
green,  watery  and  acid,  but  eatable.  It  is  a native  of 
Jamaica.  Tfre  fruit,  according  to  Sloane,  is  about  the  size 
of  cuniuits,  of  u red  colour,  and  agreeably  acid,  as  well  as 
aeiringent.  They  would  proliably  make  a good  red  wine. 
When  it  grows  luxuriantly  it  is  so  full  of  juice  that  a piece 
uf  a shout  three  feel  long  will  give  out  a pint  of  clear 
tastcie.os  water;  and  {leraons  wandering  in  the  woods  have 
often  recourse  to  it  a.s  a mraua  of  supjilving  drink.  It  is 
called  in  Jamaica  Water-vino.  SeYemi  other  species  of 
Vitis  have  been  introduced  at  various  times,  especially  of 
liiose  from  India,  of  which  Wallieh  enumerates  fifty,  but 
none  of  ttiem  bavo  presented  any  extntordinar)’  recom- 
mendations. 

[Grape-Vikb;  Vinbyaed:  Raisins;  Wink.") 

{Cycio}‘fedia  FiuttU;  Bisehoff,  J>ArAurA  Jfr  Hota- 
nik : Loudon,  .-tr6.  c/  Frui.  Hnt. ; Burnett, 

HoUtny ; Hoare,  PmcUcai  Treitittton  the.  J'tne;  Meyen, 
Geograjihie  dcr  Pjianzen ; Don,  Uardener't  Diciton- 
ary.) 

VlTOTUA,  a city  which  derives  its  chief  interest  for 
Englishmen  from  the  victory  gained  by  tlie  Duke  of 
Wellington,  in  it*  vieimly,  over  the  French  army.  It 
is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Alava  under  the  moot 
recent  coastitutional  division  of  Spain.  It  is  26  miles 
south-south-east  from  BUImo,  and  156  miles  north-north- 
east  from  Madrid  on  the  road  from  that  capital  to  Bav- 
onoe.  Vitoria  is  built  un  an  eminence  wliich  ovcrloolc» 
an  extensive  plain  to  the  north.  Hic  climate  is  agreeable 
iu  bummer,  but  very  cold  in  winter.  The  froats  and  snow 
liowever  are  of  brief  continuance.  With  some  exceptions 
the  streets  are  regular,  well  built,  ami  kepi  clean.  The 
principal  square  Iim  stone  houses  of  considerable  archi- 
tectmal  pretensions,  with  piazzas  under  which  are  shops 
and  storehousea.  The  town-hall  forms  the  aouthem  side 
of  the  square,  and  a market  is  held  in  ths  open  space. 
Among  tne  more  remarkable  building*  are — the  Hall  of 
the  Biscayan  Society  ; the  Orphan  Hospital ; the  General 
Hospital ; one  collegiate  and  four  parochial  churclies  : six 
chapids  ; three  convents  for  monk*,  and  two  for  nuns : a 
school  of  design ; a library ; and  a museum  contiuning  a 
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number  of  Homan  antiauities.  The  manufactures  of  ] 
Vitoria  are — leather ; candlcsi ; chairs  of  reeiU,  wTiich  have  i 
a reputation  thronE:hout  Spain;  household  furniture ; i 
copper  vessels  for  culinary  uses;  jHjttcr}';  table-linen,  &c.  i 
Trade  is  carrietl  on  with  Navarre.  Old  Castile  fof  which  i 
Vitoria  is  one  of  the  princiiMi!  dcpfjte),  and  tl»e  ports  of  ; 
St.  Sebastian  and  Bilbao,  in  bar  iuid  manurarrtmx-d  iron,  ; 
chocolate,  sweet  meats,  wool,  clotiia,  silkK,  bhoca,  and  hats. 
Tlic  population  in  1K13  amounttHl  to  12.UOU.  T^e  town  is 
ver>' old,  and  local  trmlition  a*«i};ns  its  origin  to  the  Ht)- 
uiuns.  Sancho  the  Wise  built  a castle,  and  surrounded  the 
town  with  wails,  pari  of  wluch  are  still  standing.  In  M31 
John  11.  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  a city  ; ami  tlie  title  wa.s 
confirmed  in  1-I7t»  by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic.  The  French 
occupied  it  from  1808  till  they  were  driven  out  of  it  by  the 
Duke  of  WellingtonV  army,  on  the  2Ut  of  June,  1813. 
(^iJictionmiire  Ht-Oi^riifihique.') 

VITRK'.  riu.K  CT  VlLAINH.] 

V1TIUFICATU).\.  [^Glass.] 

VITRIFIED  FORTS  is  a name  that  has  been  given  to 
certain  remarkable  stone  enclosiu^s  existing  in  various 
parts  of  Scotland,  which  appear  to  Ivave  been  Hubjected  to 
tlie  action  of  fire.  Attention  was  first  called  to  the  subject 
by  Mr.  John  Williams,  a ciTil  engineer  of  the  last  century, 
who  had  examined  bumc  of  them  while  conducting  certain 
iniuiag  operations  in  the  lllghlands  umlcr  the  orders  of 
the  Board  of  Annexed  (or  forfeited)  Estates  in  1773,  and 
who,  in  1777,  publislied  a discpiidlion  about  them  under 
the  title  of  ‘ An  Account  of  some  remarkable  antient 
Ruins  lately  discovered  in  the  Highlands  and  Northern 
Parts  of  Scotland  ; in  a Series  of  Letters  [13j  to  G.  U,  M. 
Kh|.,’  Hto.  Edinburgh.  Williams  gave  these  piles  (he  name 
ofxitrified  forts,  unhesitatingly  assuming  that  they  were 
artificial  stnicturcs.  In  a letter  to  l^ord  Karnes,  prefixed 
to  his  pamjrhiet,  and  dated  IWh  March,  1777.  ne  says, 

* About  a year  ago,  a copy  of  my  paper  concerning  the 
vitrified  forts  was  sent  to  Ixnulon  to  he  disposed  of  to  the 
huokscllcra  ; but  th^  looked  upon  it  os  a fiction.’  Karnes 
writes  in  answer,  ‘ lliis  discovery  of  youre  will  serve  to 
detect  an  error  that  several  ingenious  naturalists  have 
fallen  into,  of  huniing  niounloins  formerly  in  Scotland- 
verified,  say  they,  by  the  burnt  remains  still  to  be  traced. 

1 suspect  that  these  remain.s  are  no  other  than  tlie  d6bna  of 
the  vitrified  forts  you  mention.’  Nevertheless  this  idea, 
that  the  so-called  forts  were  of  volcanic  origin,  was  soon 
after  started  anew  by  Pennant,  who  had  seen  one  of  tiicm, 
and  was  taken  up  by  other  speculators ; in  particular  it 
was  attempted  to  l)e  established  by  the  Honourable  Duines 
Barrington  in  a paper  read  before  the  Antiquarian  So- 
ciety in  1781,  and  publislvod  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the 

• ArtliEoloeia’  the  following  year.  But  this  notion  may 
be  said  to  be  now  given  up  on  all  hands.  The  subject 
his  also  been  disc-ussed  by  Dr.  .lames  Anderson,  in  the 
filth  and  sixth  volumes  of  tlie  • Archatologia,’  and  in  the 
tenth  vohime  of  his  penodical  publication  called  the  ‘ Bee 
by  Mr.  Fraser  Tytlcr  (afterwards  Loid  Woodhouselee)  in 
the  second  volume  of  the  ‘Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Scotland  by  various  vrriters  in  Sir  John  S’in- 
clair’s  ‘Statistical  Account  of  Scotland;*  by  Dr.  John 
M Culloch  in  the  second  volume  of  tlic  ‘ Transactions  of 
the  Geological  Society  of  London,'  and  in  his  ‘ Highlands 
and  We.Htern  Isles  of  Scotland by  Dr.  Hibln-rt  in  various 
pnpera  remi  before  the  Society  of  Scottibh  Antiquaries  in 
ISIJI,  and  published  in  the  fourth  volume  of  their  ‘ Trans- 
actions;* by  Dr.  Robert  Jamieson  of  Edinburgh  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  ‘ Memoirs  of  the  Wernerian  Society;’ 
by  Sir  George  Mackenzie  in  the  • Eilinburgh  Kiicyclo- 
pavlia;’  and  by  the  writer  of  a long  article  in  Ihc’new 
edition  of  the  ‘ Kncyclopffi<Iia  Britannica,’  signed  R.  K.  R. 

Ihc  original  description  of  the  general  nature  of  the 
vitrified  forts  given  by  Williams  has  not  been  cmrectcd 
or  contratlicted  in  any  material  point  by  subsetiuent  ob- 
servers. And  his  views  were  snpjmrtedf  at  the  time,  on 
chemical  and  other  considcraiions.  by  Dr.  Black,  and  also 
by  .James  Watt,  who  apparently  brdore  the  svibject  had 
attracted  the  attention  of  Williams)  had  piTsonnlly  and 
cariTully  examined  the  ^rac  fort  ftlmt  on  the  hill  of  (’raig 
Pliaidrick,  or  Craig  Patrick,  near  Invernchs)  which  Pennant 
luul  hastily  in»]>ccted.  A di^scription  of  this  fort  tiy  Walt 
ami  a letter  from  Black  are  subjoined  to  Williams’s  account. 

Every  vitrified  fort  Williams  hiid  seen  wiw  uluatiHl  on 
tlie  top  of  a small  hill,  ovcilooking  and  eoiiimamUng  a 
nurrouiiding  valley  or  plain,  always  having  ul  the  summit  n 


level  area  of  greater  or  less  extent,  and  for  the  most  ixul 
inaccessible  or  very  steep,  at  least  on  one  side.  Indeed  he 
nsscris  that  the  hills  are  always  difficult  of  access,  except 
in  one  place,  which  has  everywhere  been  strengthened  by 
additional  works,  of  which  he  gives  a description.  What 
is  called  the  fort  consists  of  a wall  enduing  the  level 
summit,  generally,  in  part  at  least,  rectilineal  and  rectan- 
gular, but  sometimes  having  one  or  more  of  the  sides 
curved  to  suit  the  shape  of  the  area.  Exterior  to  this  U 
sometimes  a second  circumvallation,  which  in  some  in- 
stances approaches  within  a few  yawls  of  the  first,  in  others 
is  removed  from  it  to  a considerable  distance;  but  this 
outer  enclosure  is  merely  constructed  of  loose  blocks  of 
stone;  it  is  the  inner  wall  only  which  is  entirely  or  jMir- 
lially  vitrified.  -Williams's  account  is  that  the  materials 
have  been  ‘ run  and  compacted  together  by  Oie  force  i>f 
fire  ; and  that  so  eft’cctually  that  most  of  the  stones  have 
been  meltetl  down  ; and  any  part  of  the  stones  not  quito 
rnn  to  glass  has  been  entirely  enveloped  by  the  vitrified 
matter ; and  in  some  places  the  vitrification  has  been  so 
complete,  tlial  the  ruins  appear  now  like  vast  masses  or 
fragments  of  coarse  glass  or  slags.’  Generally  liowcvcr  it 
would  appear  that  the  vitrification  is  not  so  complete  as  this 
description  would  seem  to  imply,  though  it  may  lx?  suffi- 
citntly  applicable  to  the  more  lierfect  sjwcimcns:  in  many 
eases  the  fin>  has  only  given  the  wall  a coating  of  glass ; in 
some,  only  one  side  of  the  wall  is  vitrified.  The  walls 
appear  to  he,  in  almost  all  the  forts  tliat  liavc  been  exa- 
minert,  partially  thrown  down;  in  some,  ‘the  vitrified 
ruins,’  Williams  states,  • are  nearly  all  grown  over  with 
heath  and  gness,  and  oBen  appear  at  first  sight  like  tiu: 
ruins  of  M>me  earth  or  sod  buiulings;’  from  the  instances 
in  which  the  structure  seems  to  be  most  entire,  it  may  bo 
coniectured  that  its  original  height  was  commonly  about 
twelve  feet. 

About  fifty  of  these  vitrified  forts  in  all  have  been 
found,  dispersetl  over  the  shires  of  Inverness  (in  which 
they  ore  most  numerous),  Ross,  Cromarty,  Banff,  Moray, 
Argyle,  Atierdeen,  Perth,  Forfar,  Kincardine,  and  Bute. 
Two  or  three  have  also  been  discovered  in  the  southern 
counties  of  Wigton,  Kirkcudbiiglil.  and  Benvick.  The 
roost  celebrated  are  that  on  the  hill  of  Knockfarril,  or 
Knockfarril  na  Phian,  that  is,  the  Place  of  Fingal  on 
Knockfarril,  on  the  south  side  of  the  vallovof  StrathjK’fler, 
two  miles  to  the  west  of  Dingwall  in  Hoss-shire ; that, 
already  menti«med,  on  the  iiill  of  Craig  Phaidrick,  two 
miles  west  of  Inverness ; that  on  the  hill  of  Noth,  in  .\ber- 
clecns>liire : that  on  Dun  Mac.Snioch.vin,  in  Arg}  lc»hirc  ; 
that  on  the  hill  of  Dunadoer,  in  .\berduonhhire  : tliat  near 
Creich,  in  Sutherland  ; that  near  the  church  of  Amwoth, 
in  Kirkcudbright : that  on  the  hill  of  iXmskeig,  at  the  en- 
trance of  Loch  Tarbert,  in  .\rgylcshirc  ; that  on  the  castle 
hill  of  Finhaven,  four  miles  to  the  ea»t  of  the  town  of 
Forfar;  that  on  the  hill  of  I>aw!s,  near  the  village  of 
Dnimstimlymuir,  a few  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Dundee  ; 
that  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Carradale.  in  Canlyre  ; 
that  in  the  parish  of  Kingarth,  in  the  Isle  of  Bute  ; that 
(ve^  slightly  vitrified)  on  Barrvhill,  in  the  parish  of 
Meigle,  Perlmhire  ; those  on  Ca-sOe  Finlay  and  iluncvan, 
in  Nairnshire;  that  called  Tordun  Castle,  about  three 
milt's  from  Fort  Auguslui ; that  on  the  west  side  of  Glen- 
evvs,  in  Lochaber,  about  three  miles  south  from  Fort 
William. 

Setting  aside  the  theory’  of  the  volcanic  or  otherwise 
accidental  origin  of  the  vitrified  forts,  which  appears  to  be 
untenable,  seeing  that  they  aie  manifestly  artificial  struu- 
turcs,  we  have  still  two  supjiositions  hetsveen  which  to 
choose  in  accounting  for  the  ap{>carance  they  present. 
The  vitrification  may  have  been  part  of  the  procci^  of  their 
erection,  and  designed  as  a substitute  for  the  qrdinaiy  ce- 
ment; or  it  may  have  been  the  result  of  accident  aftei- 
wards.  The  laUervicw-wassiiggestcd  by  I/inlWoodhouw’- 
Ico  so  early  a»  1783,  and  has  since  been  supported  by  Dr. 
Hibbert  and  Sir  George  .Mackenzie;  the  former,  which 
was  that  taken  by  Williams  and  other  early  investigatoni, 
has, been  ably  defended  in  recent  times  by  the  late  Dr. 
John  .Macculloch.  It  is  impossible  for  us  here  to  enter  at 
length  into  the  considerations  which  have  been  advanced 
on  lH>th  rides : they  amount  for  the  most  )>art  to  very  slight 
and  ua'jatisfaftory  probabilities.  Dr.  Hibbert’s  notion  is 
that  the  nicloaircH  were  intended  tor  the  protection  of  bea- 
enn  flies;  oral  he  has endeavouri'd  to  bhowtlmt  the  eleva- 
tions on  wiiich  they  are  erected  (u*e  >o  chosen  us  that  one 
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of  tlie«e  sijpials  could  alwnys  be  seen  from  Another.  I>r. 
Macculloch,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains  that  this  is  not 
the  fact.  Besides,  he  obscr\'Cs  that  the  extent  of  most  of 
the  enclosures  is  far  beyond  what  could  have  been  required 
tor  any  beacon  fire : the  area  of  tliat  at  Amwoth,  for  in> 
stance,  is  not  less  than  2700  square  yaitls.  How  also,  it  is 
a£>kcd,  sliould  it  have  happened,  as  is  ^^merally  the  case, 
that  the  walls  should  be  vitrified  on  both  surfaces,  the  ex- 
terior as  well  as  the  interior,  if  the  effect  was  produced 
merely  by  the  flame  of  a beacon  lishted  up  wilinn  the  in- 
closure? That  they  were  intended  for  deiensive  military 
posts.  Dr.  Macculloch  further  contends,  is  manifest  from 
the  whole  character  of  the  works— both  the  vitrified  walls 
and  the  surrounding  defences,  all  of  which,  he  says,  ‘ vary 
in  form  and  Mze  according  to  the  ground  they  stand  on, 
and  arc  so  contrived,  just  as  a military  work  would  be  in 
the  hands  of  a modem  engineer,  that  thev  may  command 
all  the  points  of  au;cese,  and  prevent  the  enemy  from 
advancing  anywhere  under  cover.’  Lord  Woodhouselec, 
admitting  them  to  have  been  really  forts,  or  posts  of  de- 
fence, contends  that  tlie  vitrification  is  most  haelv  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  the  application  of  fire  to  eflect  their 
destmetion.  But  perhaps  the  most  decisive  fact,  if  it  may 
be  relied  upon,  which  has  been  advanced  in  the  course  of 
the  controversy,  is  that  stated  by  Macculloch,  namely, 
that  the  matenai  of  which  the  mysterious  walls  are  built 
has  evidently  been  selected  with  a view  to  its  capability 
of  being  vitrified.  He  particularly  mentions  that,  noth  at 
Dun  MacSniochain  and  at  Ddnadeer,  * the  forts  are  not 
erected  out  of  the  materials  nearest  at  hand,  which  are  in- 
fusible, but  [out  of  materials]  collected  with  considerable 
labour  from  a distance.'  The  materials  that  have  l>een 
commonly  used  are  granite  or  moorHtone,  limestone,  sand- 
stone, and  what  is  called  pudding-stone,  all  of  which  have 
the  quality  of  being  more  or  less  easily  fusible  by  fire. 
VITKEOUS  HUMOUR.  [Eye.] 

VlTKl'NA,  Drapamaud's  name  for  a genus  of  Helicid.s 
(vol.  xii.,  p.  107). 

Generic  Character.  — Animal  elongated,  cylindrical, 
haring  the  turbinated  }iart  small,  a fleshy  collar  surround- 
ing the  neck,  and  funiished  in  front  with  a sort  of  append- 
age, which  extends  upon  it  in  the  form  of  a cuirass,  and 
certain  other  linguiform  retractile  appendages,  capable  of 
covering  nearly  the  wliole  shell.  Tentacles  four,  cylindri- 
cal and  retractile  ; the  two  upper  ones  ocelinted  at  their 
summit.  Tlie  foot  separated  from  the  l>ody  by  a small 
furrow.  Orifice  of  the  pulmonarv  cavity  on  the  right 
upon  the  collar,  at  the  origin  of  the  cuirass.  Organs  of 
genemtion  united,  and  presenting  their  orifice  near  (he  right 
tentacle  : sometimes  a mucous  pore  at  the  posterior  part. 

ahell  very  small,  spiral,  delicate,  transparent,  and  fragile, 
increasing  rapidly  in  a horizontal  direction;  spire  sliort, 
the  last  whorl  very  large ; aperture  vast,  with  a solid 
spiral  columella,  losing  itself  almost  always  in  the  last 
whorl.  (Rang.) 

Ttie  species  of  this  very  delicate  somewhat  flattened 
genus  have  no  umbilicus,  and  the  lip  of  the  large  a|>erture 
is  not  reflected.  The  body  of  the  animal  is  gener^ly  too 
large  to  enter  the  shell  entirely,  and  the  mantle  has  a 
double  border,  or.  as  M.  de  F^russac  terms  it,  une  cuiratte 
et  un  collier.  The  upper  border,  which  is  divided  into 
many  lol)es,  can  extend  itself  far  beyond  the  shell,  and 
fold  itself  back  upon  it,  so  as  to  rub  and  polish  it. 

(ieogrntihicul  Distribution  and  Jlabits, — The  genus  is 
found  both  in  Europe  and  warmer  climates.  Tlie  European 
i^pecies  inhabit  moist  places,  and  are  very  small : those 
which  occur  in  wanner  countries  are  larger.  Both  are 
generally  to  be  found  on  plants,  under  dead  leaves,  and  in 
the  hollows  of  rocks. 

M.  de  Ferussac  has  divided  the  genus  into  the  genera 
Jliliroiimax  and  HeUcarion.  The  last-named  subgenus 
coiwists  of  exotic  species,  which  seemed  to  him  to  approxi- 
mate more  nearly  to  Parmacclla.  [Lim\x.  vol.  xiii.,  p.  487.] 

'flic  numlKjf  of  species  recorded  by  M.  Deshayes  in  his 
Tables  is  five  recent;  no  fossil  species  is  mentioned. 
Neither  he  nw  Itang  consider  the  distinctions  relied 
upon  by  Dc  Fossae  sufficient  to  warrant  the  adoption  of 
Ihciie  genera.  The  author  last  named,  who  divided  Litnax 
into  two  genera  merely  on  account  of  the  existence  or 
alwcnce  of  a raucous  pore  at  the  posterior  extremity, 
applied  the  same  test  to  the  Vitrinep.  IHixarion,  or 
IJrlicariorit  consist*  of  the  species  having  a tcmiinal 
mucous  pore  ; Ilclkolimuxt  of  those  wliich  have  it  not. 


Now  the  internal  oi-ganizalion,  obseives  M.  Deshayes,  of 
those  Liinaces  which  are  without  a mucous  pore  and  (hu.se 
which  have  it  is  the  same;  and,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  zoologists  and  of  M.  de  Wnissac  himself,  genera 
ought  to  represent  important  modifications  in  the  internal 
structure.  Tliese  genera  do  not  fulfil  those  necessary 
conditions,  and  therefore  must  be  considered  as  artificial 
encra  which  ought  not  to  be  introduced  into  tlie  system. 
IM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard  have  tlirown  some  additional 
light  on  the  genus  Vitnna.  and  have  recorded  some  s]>ecics 
whose  shell  resembles  that  of  IIdu\  and  which  can  entirely 
enter  into  it. 


^Ucchla.  MxU  AaiauJ  nal.  tiir. 


a,  Shall  of  HeUeutoo  Cu»>*ri  j h,  Helicatiea  FrayciDctiu 
Seven  species  are  noticed  in  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck, 
three  of  which  are  European,  one  from  TenerifTe,  one  from 
Port  Western  (New  Holland),  and  tivo  from  the  island 
Celebes. 

VITRINGA,  CAMPK'OIUS,  an  eminent  Dutch  then- 
logian,  was  born  on  the  Ifith  of  May,  lG.59,  at  Leeuwaideii, 
in  Friesland.  He  studied  at  Franecker  and  Leyden,  and, 
after  having  obtained  in  the  latter  place  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  divinity  at  the  unusually  early  age  of  twenty,  he 
was  appointed,  m 1681,  professor  of  (Oriental  literature  at 
Francclccr.  Two  years  later  he  obtained  the  chair  of 
theology,  and  in  1693  that  of  sacred  history  also.  In  1698 
he  was  invited  to  a profe-ssorship  in  the  university  of 
Utrecht,  with  the  high  salary  of  20U0  thalers,  but  he  mo- 
destly declined  the  offer,  m consequence  of  which  his 
salary  was  rai-sed  at  Franecker  to  the  same  amount,  and 
he  remained  in  that  place  until  his  death,  on  the  21st  of 
March,  1722.  He  left  two  sons,  Campegius  and  Horatiua 
the  former  of  whom  likewise  acquired  some  reputation  oa 
a theological  w'ritcr,  though  he  was  much  inferior  to  his 
father.  Horatius  died  in  1606.  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 

Campegius  Vitringa  was  one  of  the  greatest  divines  of 
his  time,  and  in  learning  he  was  not  inferior  to  any.  His 
works,  nearly  all  of  winch  are  in  Latin,  arc  still  valued 
very  highly  uy  theologians,  but  more  especially  his  com- 
mentaries on  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  among  which  tliat 
on  I.>aiah  is  one  of  the  best  that  was  ever  written.  Tin* 
following  works  still  deserve  the  attention  of  tlicological 
students:—!,  Commentarius  in  Jesaiam,*  2 vols.  fol. ; 

2,  * Anacrisis  Apocalyjiseos  Johannis  Apostoli,'  1719.  4to. ; 

3,  ‘ Comiuentanus  in  Zachariam  Prophelam  4,  ‘Typus 
Theologiae  Practicac,’  I vol.  8vo. ; 5,  ‘ Observationcs 
Sacrae,'  1711,  4lo. ; 6,  'Doctrina  Religionis  Cluistianau 
per  Aphorismos  descripta 7»  * Vcrklaring  over  de  Evan- 
geli-sche  Parabolen;’  and  8,  ‘Aenleiding  tot  het  rechtc 
Veretand  van  den  Tempel  Erechieli*.’ 

(Vriemot,  Series  Prt,/essoru>n  Franequeranorum  ; Nice- 
ron,  Mniioires  des  Homines  Jlfustres,  voU.  xxx.  and  xxxv.) 
VITRIOI.,  BLUE.  [CoPPKR.] 

VITRIOL.  GREEN.  [Iron.] 

VITRIOL.  OIL  OF.  [Sulphur.] 

VITRIOL,  WHITE.  [ZtNc.l 
VITRUWIUS  PO'U.10,  MARCUS,  a Roman  orthi- 
teet,  well  known  for  his  work  on  architecture,  * Dc  Archi- 
tecturfi,’  in  ten  books.  The  history  of  Vitruvius  is  known 
only  by  what  he  casually  says  of  himself  in  his  treatise. 
He  is  noticed  only  by  two  antient  wiitera:  by  Pliny,  who 
eiiumcrates  him  among  the  writers  ftom  wliu!»e  works  he 
e«  rapih'd  ; and  by  Frontinus,  in  his  treatise  on  aqueducts, 

' 1 e Aquaeductibus,'  who  raenUons  him  as  Uie  inventor  of 
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Uie  QuinuiAn  measure.  Neither  the  time  nor  place  of 
his  birth  is  known,  but  he  is  i^enerAlly  sunpoaed  to  Imre 
been  bom  at  Formise  (Mola  di  Gaeta)  in  C'anipa^,  from 
Hpvenii  inacriptions  rclatine  to  the  Vitnivia  fismily  which 
have  been  found  there.  Aa  he  dcdii.'ated  his  wora  to  the 
ernperor  Auf^ustus  when  lie  nas  already  old,  and  as  it  was 
\%Tittcn  hefoi'o  the  theatres  of  Marcellusaiid  Balbus  were 
built,  which  was  in  the  year  Ui  n.c.  <for  when  Vitruvius 
wrote,  the  theatre  of  lA>mpey  was  the  only  atone  theatre  in 
Itome),  it  folloH’s  that  he  m’uHt  luve  been  bora  about  80 
H.C.,  or  a little  earlier.  From  wliat  he  says  in  the  pretacos 
to  his  third  and  sixth  books,  it  v^ould  sct-ni  that  he  was 
not  verj'  successful  in  his  profession ; he  executed  only 
one  public  work  that  is  mentioned,  a basilica  at  Fanum. 
He  was  however,  at  the  time  that  he  wrote,  one  of  the 
sii|K'HntendantB  of  the  en^nes  of  war,  the  others  being 
Marcus  Aurelius,  P-.  Numisiijs,  and  tfn.  Cornelius  : a place 
which  he  had  obtained  through  the  recommendation  of 
the  emperor's  lUstcr ; and  it  was  on  account  of  this  a^>- 
pointment,  as  he  himself  says,  that  he  dedicated  his  work 
to  the  emperor.  He  sUites  llmt  he  had  received  a gotxl 
education,  and  was  fond  of  literary  and  philosophic  sub- 
jects; that  riches  were  no  object  with  him.  ana  that  he 
wax  possessed  of  very  little  ; but  that  he  hoped  to  acquire 
a reputation  with  jiosterity  for  the  treatise  he  w as  then 
writing.  He  mentions  in  the  preface  to  his  seventh  book 
the  arcliitectural  writers  to  whom  he  was  chiefly  indebted 
fur  information,  namely,  Agatliarehus,  Democritus  and 
Anaxagoras,  Sileiius,  Tlieodorus,  Clesiphon  and  Meta- 
genes. l‘lnleo«,  Ictinus  and  Carpion,  Theodoms  Phoceus, 
l*hilo,  Hermogenes,  Argelius,  and  Satyrus  and  l*liyteus. 
He  mentions  also  many  oilier  w riters  who  wrote  upon  sub- 
jects more  or  less  beunng  upon  architecture. 

Vitruvius  treats  of  many  things  in  his  work  beside*  aivhi- 
tecture  or  building,  strictly  s|)eaking.  Thi'  first  l>ook  is 
divided  into  seven  chapters,  as  follows:— ^'hapler  1 treats 
of  the  science  of  architecture  generally,  and  of  the  educa- 
tion of  an  architect ; and  he  mentions  in  it  the  origin  of 
Caryatides  and  the  Persian  order,  in  illustration  thai  a cer- 
tain knowledge  of  histor)'  is  retjuiaile  for  an  architect,  lie 
recommends  alst>  to  architects,  to  a certain  degree  as  almost 
indispensable,  the  study  of  writing,  drawing,  geometry, 
arithmetic,  the  principlea  of  natural  and  moral  pliilosophy, 
law,  physic,  music,  and  astronomy  : and  he  continues 
to  show  how  far  each  may  he  applied : chapter  2,  on 
what  architecture  depends,  or  the  various  qualities  which 
regulate  its  principles,  as  disposition  (^iadfcnv),  proportion 
or  dimension*  (irnTOrifc),  and  economy  or  arrangement  ac- 
cording to  the  uses  for  which  the  building  is  required  (cUo- 
fiic.  •.  chapter  3,  of  the  different  branch^  of  archi- 
tecture ; of  building,  of  dialling,  and  of  met  hanics  : chap- 
ter 'I.  of  the  choice  of  situations  for  building*,  in  which 
healthinewi  should  be  the  chief  consideration  : chap.  5,  of 
the  foundations  of  walls  and  tower*,  and  their  security : 
chip.  6,  of  the  situations  of  the  buildings  of  the  town  within 
the  walls,  which  irtiould  be  so  dispo^e^  as  to  be  sheltered  | 
from  the  winds ; and  of  the  winds,  which  were  eight  prin-  ' 
cipal  among  the  Greek*,  but  there  were  many  other  names 
for  the  various  winds  coming  from  different  directiona  of 
which,  together  with  the  eight  principal,  Vitruvius  lias 
mntle  a diagram  or  trj^nun,  naming  altogether  twenty-four: 
chap.  7,  of  the  situations  of  public  buifdin<i>,  in  which  he 
^tates  that  the  temples  of  V'emis,  Vulcan,  Mars,  and  Ceres 
should  he  without  the  city. 

Book  II.  In  the  introtfuction  he  relate*  an  anecdote 
of  Alexander  and  Dinocralcs,  and  the  projiosition  of  Di- 
noerate*  to  convert  Mount  Atlios  into  a statue  of  .Mex- 
ander.  f<c.  Chap.  1 treats  of  the  origm  of  building,  of  the 
first  ^pcorance  of  fire,  See. : chap.  2,  of  the  oriipn  of  all 
things  according  to  the  opinions  of  the  philosophers: 
chap.  3,  of  bricks,  of  the  earth  of  which  they  ought  to  Ik* 
made,  and  of  their  dimemions  : chap.  4.  of  sand  : chap.  5. 
(»f  lime  ; chap.  U.  of  Pozzolima  : chap.  7.  of  stone-quumes : 
chap.  K,  of  the  dilt'ercnt  kinds  of  walls,  of  the  rfttruiaium 
mid  the  wrartum,  mid  of  (he  tHodomum,  the  pstudiso^ 
(iomum.  and  the  cm^dectutn ; also  Of  cramping  ; brick  walls 
are  rfcummcnded  in  preference  to  Mone ; of  the  city  of 
Ha]icarimssu.«andof  the  fountain  of  Salmacis,  &c. : chap.  9. 
of  timber;  chap.  10,  of  (he  Apennines,  and  of  the  firs 
called  iiifrrnfte  and  *»f/cr«oe. 

Book  IH.  In  the  introduction  he  mentions  a few  site- 
ecKsful  ami  unsuccessful  artists,  and  various  causes  of  suc- 
cess. Chap.  1 treat.*  of  tlie  design  ami  symmetry  ortem- 


pies,  of  ‘ perfect  numbers,’  and  of  the  names  of  temples,  at 
— iu  antit,  pro*tyhtt  peripterot,  p»ntdodtj4erot,  iLpt^ros, 
kypaethroB : chap.  % of  the  five  specie*  temples — 

pycnoBtylot^  tyttylo*,  tUtutylos^  araenttyloB,  eiulyloB : 
chop.  3,  of  foumutions,  and  of  columns  and  tlieir  ornaments. 

Book  IV.  Chap.  1,  of  the  arigin  of  the  three  kinds  of 
columns,  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian ; and  of  the  origin 
of  the  Corialhian  capital : chap.  2,  of  the  oraaniciits  of 
columns : chap.  3,  of  tlie  Doric  proportion:) : cliap.  4,  uf 
the  proportions  of  the  cell  and  of  the  arraagemeot  of  the 
pronaos  of  a temple  : cliap.  ».  of  the  MpecU  df  temples  : 
chw.  6,  of  the  ])roportion*  of  doors  of  temples : chap.  7. 
of  Tuscan  tcmfdes : chap.  8,  of  the  altars  of  the  gods. 

Book  V.  Of  Public  Buildings.  Chap.  ),  of  the  forum 
and  basilica  : chap.  % of  the  treasury,  (irison,  and  curia: 
chap.  3,  of  the  thv'Alre  arsd  its  situation : chap.  4,  of  har- 
mony, of  the  doctrine  uf  Aristoxenus : chop.  5.  of  Ihc 
brazen  vases  (tlx**")  theatres  for  mcrea.sing  the 

I sound  : chap,  (i,  of  the  ^pe  of  a theatre : chap.  7.  ol 
: the  portico  and  other  parts  of  a theatre : chap.  8,  ut 
I the  three  sorts  of  scenes,  the  tragic,  the  comic,  and  the 
satyric  ; ami  of  the  IheatrcK  of  the  Greeks:  chap.  9,  of 
the  }>oriicocs  and  pa.*>»ages  l>eliind  the  sci-nes;  and  ot 
walks:  Hiap.  10,  of  batlu> : chap.  II,  of  the  palaestra: 
chap.  12.  of  harbours  and  other  buildings  in  water. 

Book  VI.  Of  the  arrangement  and  symmetry  of  private 
building*.  In  the  introduction  he  speaksof  (he  advanlago, 
of  learning,  and  relates  an  anccuote  of  Aristippus,  the 
philoflopher.  (3»pter  1 treats  of  the  situations  of  build- 
ings, according  to  the  nature  and  climate  of  different 
place*  : chap.  2.  of  their  jiroportion*,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  their  sites  : chap.  3,  of  courts  (cavaediak  the  Tub- 
rnn.  the  Corinihiany  the  the  dixpluviaUtm, 

and  tlie  tBstudifuiUnn  : chap.  4,  of  courts  fatria),  wings  or 
ainU's  (alack  the  iabUrmm  and  j>'nBtyUum  \ chap,  ft, 
of  tricliniay  oeri,  fred/yw,  p}n<\tf>thfr^tf.  and  their  dimen- 
sion* : chap.  6,  of  the  oeci  (halls)  of  the  Greek*  (*rei»np-t-e)  : 
chap.  7,  of  the  aspects  of  diflerent  kinds  of  buildings: 
chap.  R of  houses  suited  to  persons  of  various  ranks ; 
chap.  9,  of  the  proportions  of  country-house*  : cliaji.  10.  <>( 
the  arrangement  and  parts  of  Grecian  house*;  of  some 
fireek  customs  ; of  pictures  called  ; of  some  di»* 

crcnancie*  in  Greek  and  Roman  names  of  apartments.  &c.  ; 
and  of  the  origin  of  the  reptvaentalion  of  Atlas  with  a 
glolje  u|K>n  his  shoulders:  chap.  11,  of  the  strength  ol 
iniilding*. 

Bojik  VII.  Of  the  finishing  and  decoration  of  Private 
Building*.  In  the  introduction,  he  speak*  of  books,  libra- 
ries, and  of  book-making : of  many  writers  on  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  also  of  some  of  the  principal  buildings  of  the 
Gireks,  and  their  architect* — a*  the  temple  of  Diana  at 
Enhcsits,  of  Apollo  at  Miletns,  of  Cci  c*  and  Proftcroinc  at 
F.ietisis,  of  Jupiter  Olympius  at  Alliens,  and  of  Honour 
and  Virtue  at  Rome.  Chap.  1 treats  of  pavements  : 
chau.  2,  of  stucco:  chan.  3.  of  stucco-work,  and  the  mo- 
thou  of  prcpaiing  walls  for  painting  or  colouring  in  frww; 
and  of  tne  excelfence  of  Greek  plaster : chap.  4,  of  irtnccn- 
work  in  damp  places,  ami  of  pavements  for  tiiclinia; 
chap.  5,  of  the  use  of  painting  in  buildings,  a:id  the  difter- 
ent  kinds  of  pictures  proper  for  various  ajKutment*;  of  the 
inferiority  of  such  decorations  in  the  time  of  Vilruvin*  to 
those  of  the  antient  Greeks,  and  an  anecdote  of  a sccne- 
nainter  of  Alahanda  : chap.  (».  of  the  jirepaxation  of  marljlc 
tor  T>la.stcring  for  painting  : chap.  7.  of  natural  colours  or 
such  a.*  axe  found  in  the  t*nrth  : chap,  K.  of  vermilion  ami 
quicksilver,  and  of  anthrax;  and  of  the  method  of  re- 
covering gold  from  old  gold  embroider)' : chap.  9,  of 
the  prcpar,ation  of  vermilion,  and  a tert  of  its  purity : 
chap.  lO,  of  artificial  colours  and  of  black  ; chap.  1 1,  of 
Alexandrian  blue,  and  of  burnt  yellow  : chap.  12,  of  w hite- 
lead,  of  verdigriis  and  of  red-fcad:  chap.  13,  of  purple: 
chap.  14,  of  ractitious  colour*,  purples,  attic  ochre,  ami 
indigo. 

Book  VIII.  Of  Wafer.  In  the  introduction  some  antient 
opinions  concerning  water  are  noticed.  Ghap.  1 treats  of 
the  methods  of  finding  water:  chap.  2,  of  rainwater,  of 
climate*,  and  of  rivers  : chap.  3,  ol  the  nature  of  various 
waters,  of  hot-springs,  of  mincral-w  ateis,  of  poisonous  and 
of  acid  watei^  and  of  remarkable  fountains,  &c.:  chau.  4, 
the  same  subject  continued,  the  water  of  the  Balearic  Ides 
giHMl  for  singing  : chap,  .ft,  of  methods  of  judging  of  water; 

I chap.  G,  of  levelling,  and  of  the  instmroenls  used  for  Uiat 
purpose,  the  dioptia,  the  level  (libra  aquaria),  and  the 
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chorobnt«ft : rhap.  7,  of  oor»ductm^  water,  which  was  done 
in  throe  wavs,  in  streams  or  channels,  in  leaden  pipes, 
and  in  eart)ien  tnbcs— Vitruvius  recommends  the  last ; 
also  of  wells  and  of  cisterns. 

Book  IX.  On  the  principles  of  enomonics  and  the  rules 
of  dialling.  In  the  introtiuction  he  makes  a few  remarks 
in  praise  of  the  great  services  of  many  of  the  Greek  philo- 
sopnew.  C-hap.  I treats  of  Plato's  method  of  doubling 
the  area  of  a t>quare  : chap.  2,  of  Pythagoras's  method  of 
constructing  a right-angled  triangle:  chap.  3.  of  Archi- 
medes’s method  of  delecting  silver  when  mixed  with  gold, 
also  of  discoveries  of  Archyfaa  ofTarentum  and  of  Eratos- 
thenes of  (Jjrene,  &c.;  chap.  4,  of  the  universe  and  of 
the  planets:  chap.  5,  ofthe  sun’s  course  through  the  twelve 
dgns:  chap.  G,  of  the  northern  comtellations;  chap.  7,  of 
the  southern  constellations;  of  the  Chald»^s,  ami  of 
several  Greek  astronomers:  chap.  8,  of  the  consfmetion  of 
dials  by  the  Analemma : chap.  9,  of  Tirious  dials  and  their 
inventors. 

Book  X.  Of  Machines.  In  the  introduction  Vitmviua 
notices  a salutanr  law  of  Ephesus,  which  kept  architve  ts 
and  others  to  their  contracts,  and  regrets  that  no  rnich  law 
was  in  force  at  Home.  Chap.  1 treats  of  machines  and 
engines  generally,  as  sealing-machines,  machines  set  in 
motion  by  the  wind,  and  draught  machines;  also  of  the 
loom  ami  other  machines : chaps.  2,  3.  4,  and  5,  of  ma- 
chines of  draught,  of  the  wheel  and  axle,  pulley.  See.,  and 
polyspaston : chap.  6,  of  Ctesiphon's  contrivance  for  reroor- 
log  great  weights,  when  he  removed  from  the  quarry  the 
shafts  of  the  columns  for  the  temple  of  I>iana  at  Ephesus: 
chap.  7,  of  the  discovery  of  the  quarry  whence  stone  was 
procured  for  the  construction  of  the  temple  of  Diana  at 
kphesus : chap.  K,  of  the  principles  of  mechanics : 
chaps.  9 and  10,  of  engiii4>«  for  raising  water,  of  the 
ttfmpamim,  and  of  water-mills;  chap.  II,  of  the  water- 
screw : chap.  of  the  machine  of  Cte.sibiiis  for  raising 
water  to  a conaiderahle  height : chap.  13,  of  the  water- 
Qi^n.  a very  complex  machine,  which  Vitruvius  has  done 
his  utmost,  he  says,  to  explain:  chap.  14,  of  machines  for 
measuring  the  diNtance  you  travel  by  land  or  by  water: 
chap.  15,ofcatapntta«’  and  scorpions:  chaps.  16, 17, and  18, 
ofbalistae  an<l  catapultae  : chap.  10.  of  machines  for  attack, 
ol'  the  ram  ami  the  tower:  chap.  2Ti^  of  the  tortoise  for 
filling  ditches  : c-tiap.  21,  of  other  tortoises:  chap.  22,  of 
machines  for  defence. 

There  have  been  many  editions  of  Vitruvius;  (he  Kditio 
phneeps  was  printed,  without  date  or  name  of  printer  or 
place,  about  1491),  at  Rome,  by  Ocorge  Herolt,  in  folio, 
under  the  superintendence  of  ^^nlpitius.  It  commences, 
without  a title,  witli  * lo.  Sulpitius  lAictori  salutcm.  t’um 
divinumopus  Vitruvii,'  &e.  The  amail  inork  of  Frontinus, 
on  Aqueducts,  was  printed  with  it.  The  next  edition  was 
published  at  Florence,  in  l ltMl,  with  some  other  treatises, 
also  in  folio;  it  is  equally  scarce  with  the  Kditio  prin- 
cepa.  There  have  been  many  others  ; at  Venice,  in  I4f)7« 
I'ol.;  and  again,  in  folio,  with  wood-cuts,  in  lull;  the 
Giunta  edition,  in  octavo,  at  Florence,  in  1513,  al^o  witli 
w’ood-cuts ; reprinted  in  1522 ; again  in  1523,  without  place 
or  date  ; at  Strosburg,  in  quarto,  in  1543  ; reprinted  in  l.VK), 
with  (he  notes  cf  Philander,  which  were  first  published  at 
Rome,  in  1544,  without  the  text ; at  Lyoo,  by  r^ilmnder,  in 
ir».52,  in  quarto,  ‘ M.  Vitmvii  Pollionis  de  Architectnra 
Lihri  Decern  ad  Cieanrem  Augustum,  omnibus  omnium 
editorihus  longe  cmendatiores,  collatis  veteribus  cxem- 
plis,’ &c. ; in  1567.  in  folio,  at  Venice,  by  Barba ro ; at 
Lvon,  in  quailo,  in  1580 ; at  Amstenlam,  printed  by 
IflzeTir.  in  l&W.  in  folio,  with  additional  notes  and  com- 
mentaries, and  some  other  treatises,  edit'll  br  John  de 
Laet;  at  Naples,  in  1758,  in  folio,  with  an  Italian  trans- 
lation by  the  Marquis  Galtani ; at  Berlin,  in  2 vols,  quarto, 
in  181)0,  with  a glossary  in  Genwaii,  Italian,  French,  and 
Engliih  ; at  Stra.sbnrg.  in  1807,  in  8vo ; and  in  the  same 
year,  by  Schneider,  at  Deipzig,  in  3 vols.  Rvo-,  which  is  )ho 
nest  eifition  that  has  appeared,  but  it  is  without  plates. 

.M.  Quatrem^re  de  Quincy  {Hiographie  t'»;rerwf/e) 
states  that  the  8rst  mai)u.-40ript  of  Vitruvius  was  (iumd  in 
the  library  of  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  Monte  Oassino. 
near  Naples,  and  that  'he  best  is  in  the  library  of  Franecker. 
The  tmnstatioUB  of  Vitruvius  into  various  langnages  are 
likewise  numerous : the  foltmvmgare  into  French ; Ky  Jan. 
Martin,  in  1547,  folio,  Paris;  reprinted  in  1.572;  by  Jean 
de  Toumes,  in  1G18,  quarto,  Geneva;  by  PerrauJt,  with 
copper-platca»  ia  1673,  folio,  Paris  \ anothes  edition,  by  Uie 


same  translator,  in  16IM ; by  I.e  Bioul.  in  1816,  miarto, 
Bni^ls;  into  German,  hy  Hivius,  in  1.548,  folio,  Ni'irn- 
berg,  reprinted  in  1575  at  Basle,  and  again  at  the  wunc 
place  in  1614;  by  R*>de,  in  1796,  2 vols.  quarto.  Leipzig; 
the  first  volume  contains  a Life  of  Vitruvius:  into  Italian, 
in  1521,  bv  Benedict  Jovius  and  Cspsar  Cspsariamis,  one 
of  (lie  architects  of  the  cathedral  of  Milan,  folio,  Como; 
reprinted  at  Venice  in  1.524,  but  without  the  notes  of 
C'a-sananns  ; and  again,  with  a less  copious  index,  in  15.35. 
Tile  first  five  books,  by  C'aporali,  in  153G,  folio,  Pe- 
rugia ; by  Barbaro,  in  1556.  folio,  Venice  ; and  again,  by 
Barbaro,  in  quarto,  in  1567,  reprinteil  in  qnarlo  in  1584, 
and  in  small  folio  in  1629  and  in  1641  ; ai^  by  the  Mar- 
chese  Galiani,  with  the  I.«tin  text,  in  1758;  in  folio,  at 
Naples,  ami,  without  the  Latin,  in  17W;  into  Sjianish,  in 
1602.  by  Urrea,  folio,  Alcala  de  Henarez  ^ and  at  Madrid, 
in  1787,  by  Ortiz  y Sanz,  large  folio,  with  plates:  info 
English,  by  W.  Newton,  in  1771-91,  with  pmtes,  folio, 
London  ; by  \V.  Wilkins  R.A.,  in  181^  * The  Civil  Archi- 
tecture of  Vitruvius,’  in  two  parts  4to.,  lieing  a translation 
of  the  thinl,  fourth.  fit>h.  ami  sixth  books  only;  but  the 
text  is  not  entire  and  the  introductions  arc  omitted ; and 
in  1826,  in  royal  8vo.,  by  Joseph  Gwilt,  London,  to  which 
ia  jwefixed  a lid  of  the  several  editions  and  versions  of 
Vitruvius  of  which  the  one  here  given  is  an  abstract.  His 
work  was  tramilated  into  FlemLsh  by  Peter  Koek. 

VITRY-SGR-MARNK.  [Marnb.] 

VITT^,  in  Botany,  a term  most  frequently  applied  to 
the  receptacles  of  oif  which  are  found  in  the  fruits  of  Um- 
belliferous plants.  The  vittie  in  the  pen<*arps  of  these 
plants  are  found  in  two  j>ositiofts,  either  in  the  dep«?isioiw 
between  the  ridges  of  the  pericarp  or  in  the  seed  itself, 
in  tl>e  former  ease  they  are  called  ritltp  ihrmlet,  and  in 
the  latter  vUUe  eommasuralca.  The  vittne  have  the  tanu' 
general  charoctere  as  (he  receptacles  of  oris,  resins,  &c.  in 
plants.  Tlieir  sides  are  composwl  of  condensed  cellular 
tiwue.  and  they  always  contain  a volatile  oil.  All  the 
volatile  oils  produced  fiy  the  natural  order  Umlielliferm.as 
those  of  anise,  dill,  fennel,  carraway,  &c„  are  obtained 
from  the  fruits  of  these  plants,  commonly  called  the  seed*, 
and  in  which  the  oils  have  existed  in  the  vitta-,  and  do  not 
occur  in  any  other  part  of  the  plant. 

The  term  vitt«  is  also  sometimes  applied  to  the  various 
stripes  which  are  fo\iml  upon  leaves,  ami  which  either 
arise  from  irregular  distribution  or  entire  deficiency  of 
oolouring-matter  in  the  tissues  of  the  leaves  of  plants. 

Vm'kAUX.  [G5tr  dOh  ] 

VITTIE-VAYR,  the  Tomool  name,  sometimes  written 
Ifbefiireor,  of  the  liigbly  fragrant  roots  of  a grass  which 
is  found  in  many  parts  of  India.  These'  roots  are  sold  in  this 
country  by  perfumers,  and  employed  in  making  brushi  s 
for  velvet.  They  are  much  more  extensively  employed  in 
India  for  making  tattees,  or  the  framework  for  uoors  ami 
windows,  which  is  thatched  with  this  fragrant  grass,  ami 
which,  being  kept  constantly  wet  while  the  hot  winds  are 
blowing  outside,  allow  the  air  to  enter  the  house  only  afler 
it  has  b^n  cooled  down  by  the  evaporation  of  the  water. 
l*hi«  earries  with  it  a portion  of  the  fragrance  for  whit  li 
the  rout-s  are  so  remarkable.  French  author  has  ma«le 
out  of  the  plant  whieh  yields  this  root  a new  genua,  wliit-h 
he  calls  Vetiveria.  and  the  species  V.  odoralissima ; but 
the  plant  is  well  known,  and  was  first  descril>ed  by  Ketz, 
in  1785,  under  the  name  of  Amtropogon  muricatuin.  Jt 
is  sometimes  fomied  with  a few  other  species  into  Urn 
genua  Anathemm.  This  k however  now  usually  con- 
sidered only  a subdivnuon  of  Amiropogon,  many  of  which 
species  are  remarkable  for  the  fragrance  of  their  leaves,  as 
I^mon-graas,  Andropo^n  Schmnanthus,  A.  Calamus  aro- 
maticiui,  and  others.  Messrs.  Vauquehn  and  Henry  each 
analyzed  these  roots,  though  from  their  dift'ereut  names 
they  supposed  the  plants  must  be  distinct ; butthe  analj*ses 
confirmed  each  other.  A resin  of  a brownish-rcU  colour, 
having  the  odinir  of  myrrh,  was  obtained;  cxilouring- 
matter  soluble  in  water,  a free  organic  acid,  with  salts  of 
lime,  magnesia,  alumina,  an  oxide  of  iron,  with  starch 
ami  lignme.  M.  Ua»s  obtained  by  distillation  IVom  these 
roots  a volatile  cal  lighter  than  w^er,  with  some  very'  fm- 
gmnt  dUtiUed  water.  It  is  now  used  to  a considerable  ex- 
tent by  perfumeni  under  a variety*  of  names. 

VI\  AR.\1S.  LR,  or  VlVAREiS,  LE,  a province  of  fl»e 
govenimeat  of  l.Anguedoc  in  France,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  I<e  Forez,  a subdivision  of  the  government  of  I.e 
Lyonais ; oa  the  east  by  the  government  of  Uauphiu 
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from  which  il  is  scpftr&tcd  bv  the  Rhone ; on  the  south  by  j 
L*U*^Kfois,  or  bishopric  of  ; on  the  south-west  by  I,es 
CVvuimes;  on  the  west  by  Gevaudan;  and  on  the 
north-wcfct  by  Le  Velay — all  four  provinces  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Languedoc.  Le  Vivarais  took  its  name  from  the 
city  of  Vivier* : it  wa»  antienliy  included  in  the  country  of 
the  Hclvii,  the  Segalauni,  ancT  the  AUobroges,  all  Celtic 
nations,  and  now  forms  the  department  of  Ardeche  [Ar- 
dkchk],  of  which  Privas  U the  chief  town.  (^Privas.] 
Jr*  Vivarais  was  divkled  into  Haut  Vivarau  in  the 
north,  and  Ir:  Has  \’ivaruU  in  the  south.  The  mountains 
cf  the  north-west  part  arc  volcanic  and  rest  on  the  high  pri- 
mitive table-land  of  central  France.  [V'aLAV,  Le.]  ll»e 
tabic-land  slopes  rapidly  to  the  south-east  down  into  the  val- 
ley of  the  Klu>ne,  wmerethe  primitive  rocks  arc  covered  by 
later  formations.  Red  sandpit  one,  probably  corresponding  to 
the  old  red  sandstone  of  England,  rt-sts  on  the  primitive 
rocks,  and  is  in  turn  covered  bv  the  Jura  limestone  which 
occupies  the  valley  of  the  Khtine.  The  volcathc  rocks 
produced  by  the  action  of  which  Mont  Mesene  was  the 
centre,  extend  nearly  to  the  banks  of  the  RliAne  opposite 
Montoliuiart.  [Vri-ay,  Lk.]  Vjviers  is  a small  town,  on 
(he  right  or  west  bank  of  the  Uhunc.  Its  streets  arc  nar- 
row, dirty,  aini  ill-built;  and  the  cathedral  has  nothing  re- 
markable except  its  elevated  site.  The  bishop's  house  and 
the  seminary  for  the  priesthood  are  the  principal  buildings 
in  the  town.  The  population  in  1831  was  1.584  for  the 
town,  or  2.->30  for  the  whole  commune.  The  townsmen 
manufiu-ture  thrown  silk  and  woollen  cloths,  and  trade  in 
com,  wine,  and  silk.  There  are  three  yearly  fairs.  There 
is  an  observatory.  The  diocese  of  V iviers  comprehends 
the  department  of  Arddche : the  biBhop  is  a suffragan  of 
the  archbishop  of  Avignon.  t^Scrope,  Mrtnoir  on  the 
G’roff/gy  t,f  ('ettlnil  Franre.') 

VrVARES,  FRANtjOIS,  a celebrated  engraver,  bom 
at  iRxleve,  near  Montpellier,  in  17P2.  and  died  in  I.ondou 
ill  1782.  He  was,  it  is  said,  oiiginaliy  a tailor,  hut  he  did 
not  keep  long  to  that  occupation.  He  came  early  to  Eng- 
land. and  learned  landscape-engraving  here  from  .1.  0. 
Gliatelain,  but  being  possessed  of  great  ability,  he  studied 
fiom  nature  direct,  and  formed  a style  of  his  own.  His 
great  excellence  was  in  foliage,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
bosl  engravers  aHer  Claude,  ‘and  preserved.'  says  Stmtt, 
*as  much  of  the  picturesque  iK'auties  of  iliat  (ulmirable 
painter  as  could  be  expressed  by  two  colours  only.'  Strutt 
continues,  ‘ He  kept  a jiriut-Khoi)  in  Neivport  Street,  near 
Newport  Market,  for  a considciaule  length  of  time,  where 
he  died  some  feyv  years  since.  His  widow  still  continues 
in  the  same  shop  carries  on  the  print-selling 

business.’ 

Vivarcs  etched  abo  with  great  freedom.  His  prints  are 
not  uncommon  : Huber,  in  his  * Manuel  des  Amateurs,'  &c., 
mentions  fifty-seven,  many  of  which  are  English  land- 
scapes. Strutt  notices  only  four,  all  after  Claude  Lorraine. 
HU  works  are  unequal ; some  nre  hard,  and  ara  totally  de- 
ficient in  aerial  perspective — a defect  perhaps  of  the  |>tc- 
turcs  engraved,  for  in  hU  works  aller  Claude,  who  was  a 
great  master  in  thU  respect,  the  aerial  perspective  is  well 
expreswd. 

VIVAKI'NI,  the  noroe  of  a celebrated  family  of  painters 
in  Ihefiilet  nth  ceninr),  of  the  island  of  Mvirano  at  Venice. 

The  oldest  of  this  family,  the  reputed  Luigi  Vivarini  tlie 
Elder,  lived  about  1414.  according  to  a picture  in  llie 
church  of  Siinti  Giovanni  e Paolo  at  ^’enice,  inscribed 
with  hU  name  and  this  date;  but  as  this  is  the  only  work 
attributed  to  him,  I^zi  doubt.s  whether  there  w'cre  two 
Luigis ; and.  as  the  inscription  is  not  an  autograph,  he 
concludes  that  there  is  an  error  in  the  name  or  in  the 
dale,  and  tlwl  the  picture  may  be  the  work  of  Luigi  Viva- 
mii  called  the  Younger,  who  lived  towards  the  close  of  tite 
fineenth  century. 

Kidulti  and  Jianetli  mention,  after  I..uigi.  a Giovanni 
and  an  Antonio  Vivarini,  or  Da  Murano;  but  Lanxi  has 
sliown  that  tliis Giovanni  yvus  aGerman.  known  as  Joannes 
<le  Aleiuauia,  or  Johann  Alamanus.  [Vknktian  School.] 
There  is  nieiitioii  of  Antonio  as  late  as  1451  ; lie  ^tainted 
several  works  in  company  w ith  Johan  Alamanus  ami  his 
own  brother  Bartolomeo  Vivarini.  Some  of  his  pictures 
an*  still  in  a good  state  of  pri'servation ; Uicy  are  richly 
colomvd,  and.  lor  the  period,  welt  drawn  : there  is  one  of 
these  works  in  the  Venetian  Academy,  inscribed  'Joannes 
de  Aleniania  ct  Antonius  de  Muriano  pinxit.' 

Baitolonvg  wa«  « iuor«  i^Unguiabed  paioUrj  Iw  wu 


I the  first  Venetian  who  painted  what  is  called  in  oil;  his 
fiiat  picture  in  this  manner  is  dated  1473:  it  is  now  in  Hie 
church  of  Santi  Giovanni  e Paolo  at  Venice.  He  painted 
several  pictures  in  oil  and  n tempera^  in  the  Gothic  style, 
and  generally  in  various  compartments,  but  in  excelleut 
taste  for  that  style. 

Luigi  dei  Vivarini  the  Younger  was  likewui*  a good 
painter  for  hU  period,  1490.  His  mastei-piece  is  St.  Jerome 
caressing  a lion,  from  which  some  monks  arc  flying  in 
fear,  in  the  Scuola  di  San  Girolamo  at  Venice.  In  the 
Sala  delle  Anliche  Pilture,  in  the  Venetian  Academy, 
there  are  several  pieces  by  Barioloiueo  and  J.uigi  Vivarini. 

(Zanetti,  Della  Fittura  i'eneziana  ; lAnzi,  6'toriu  FtUo~ 
rrc«,  &c.^ 

VIVKRRA.  rViVKRRID.K.] 

VIVE'RRID/5y.  I-innaus  llmi  defines  his  genus  /V- 
irrra  .• — 

Deuiet  primores  vi ; inlermediis  brevioribus.  Molarea 
plus  quam  tres.  relrorwum,  «epe  acuieata.  C’n- 

gtie«  exserli. 

The  species  campriBcd  under  this  genus,  in  the  Iwelflh 
edition  of  the  Xnturfr,  are  ichneumon,  ntuua, 

narira,  putoriiis,  zlhetha,  and  penefia. 

Linnanis  places  the  genus  bi-tween  Felts  and  .\fuslela. 

The  f’treltes  (LVrerra)  of  (*nvier  are  arrangeil.  in  hi*» 
last  edition  of  the  Fegne  Amniul,  betw'ecn  the  Doga 
(Curtis)  and  the  Hyornos,  which  arc  immediately  followin.! 
by  the  Cats. 

The  Civets  are  subdivided  into,  1,  The  Civets,  properly 
so  called  (JVrerro,  Cuv.) ; 2,  The  Genets  {ifeneita,  Cuv.)  ; 
3,  The  Paradoxure  (Paradojrurus.  F.  Cuv.) ; 4,  The  Man- 
gointesdierpesles.  111.) ; 6,  The  Suricates  (Fyztpna,  HL)  ; 
and,  G.  The  Mangves  (('rossarchus,  F.  Cuv.). 

Cuvier  says  of  this  group  that  the  genera  composing 
it  have  three  false  molars  above,  and  four  below,  the  an- 
terior of  which  sometimes  fall  out;  two  rather  large 
tuberculous  teeth  above,  a single  one  lielow,  and  two 
projecting  tubercles  on  the  inside  of  their  lower  canine 
anteriorly,  the  rest  of  lliat  tooth  l>eing  more  or  lens  tuber- 
culous. Tlieir  tongue  he  descril>es  as  beset  with  sharp 
and  rough  pa])illii* ; their  claws  are  raised  more  or  less  in 
walking  ; and  there  is  near  their  anus  a more  or  less  deep 
pouch,  where  ]>articular  glatuU  secrete  an  unctuous  and 
often  odoriferotu  substance. 

.Mr.  Svvainson  gives  the  family  Mustelidce  a posilioa 
between  the  Feltda  and  the  DitMjthtdec. 

At  the  head  of  the  Mustriidee  he  places  the  genera 
Ryztrmt,  111.,  and  Crossarchus,  Cuv.,  and  then  come  the 
following  subfamilies : — 

Viverrinie.  Musk-H'casels, 

Characters. — Three  false  grinders  above,  four  l>e!ow, 
the  anterior  lower  ones  not  always  permanent ; two  rather 
large  tuberculous  teeth  above,  one  below  ; on  the  inner 
side  of  the  lower  carnivorous  tooth  are  two  projecting 
tubercles;  tongue  prickly  ; pouch  beneath  the  tail. 

Genera  :—Cyniciis,  Ogilhy  ; Hrrpestes,  III. ; / Vrerm, 
Unn. ; GVw^//a,  Desm. ; CryjttoprtfCta,  Bennett;  Para- 
dorurus,  F.  Cuv. 

Mustclinu*.  &c. 

G 1—1 

Charae.ters. — Cutting-teeth,-;  canines,  -j — j ; giindenr,. 

4- 4  5_5 

z — ; or  r — z,  one  of  which  only  is  tuberculous;  heaef 

5—  ;>  5—0  ^ * 

small,  oval ; cars  short,  round  ; body  long,  slender;  feet 
sliuil. 

Genera: — Pttiorius,  Cuv.;  Maries,  Cuv.;  M>f.ihites, 
Cuv.;  Mydaiis,  F.  Cuv.;  iRz/ru,  Hay,  with  the  subgcmi* 
Enhydru,  Hem. ; (Suh,  Storr  ; Rateius,  F.  (Mv. 

For  the  la-d  subfamily,  Vrsintr,  see  Uh-su>.«. 

Tlie  Viterrina,  Mr.  .1.  E.  Gray's  third  laiuily  of  Felid/p,, 
is  the  first  of  his  second  &ulKiivuion  of  that  family,  viz. 
AVrro/;Ao^. 

The  Vtverrina  comprise  the  following 

Genera:— LVrwro/  Proteles ; Prionodon  ; Genetta  ; 
Gedidia ; Galictis ; Ilerrretiet ; Mungoz  ; -4/i/tijr ; /ch- 
ucumia  ; Ova;  Cros\arcntis  f Ryzirna  ; llemigule  : Pa- 
radoxuruM ; Vaguma;  Arctictis ; Cynogale ; Crypto- 
proeta  ; and  Bassaris. 

Tlie  I'tverrina  in  Mr.  Gray's  arrangement  stand  between 
the  Hyeentna  and  the  Cantna. 

’ Viverra  (Cuv.). 

Ctnaic  Gkaroc/^.— The  deep  pouch  situated  botwcea 
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fhe  aniu  and  the  sexual  organs,  divided  into  two  bags 
filled  with  an  ahundajit  concrete  section  of  the  consistence 
of  jMutunie  exhaling  a strong  musW  odour,  secreted  by 
glands  which  surround  the  pouch.  Inipil  of  the  eye  round 
during  the  day.  Claws  only  half  retractile. 

IX*ntal  formula: — Incisors,  a — canines,  ? — r!  molars, 
0—0  1—1 


M.  F.  Cuvier  remarks  that  this  system  of  dentition,  a 
cut  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  article  Ichnki  mon,  is 
common  to  the  Civets,  Mangous’ts,  Genets,  and  Para- 
doxures,  and  that  it  is  specially  characterised  by  the 
number  of  tuberculous  molars^  vix.  two  in  the  upper  jaw 
end  u single  one  in  the  lower  jaw.  These  animals  there- 
fore, he  observes,  would  seem  to  take  their  station  in  the 
order  of  mammifetous  Carnivora  before  the  Dogs,  which 
have  two  tuberculous  molars  in  each  jaw  ; but  the  Civets, 
having  their  canine  teeth  much  less  sharp  and  much  more 
approximated  to  the  form  of  the  tuberculous  teeth  than  the 
Tajgs,  are  really  less  carnivorous  than  thorn,  and  con- 
sequently come  nearer  to  the  Raccoons  and  the  Bears,  by 
which  Ni.  F.  Cuvier,  in  common  with  most  zoologists,  ter- 
minates the  scries  of  Carnivorous  Mammals  properly  so 
called. 

Mr,  E.  T.  Bennett,  in  his  Toirrr  ^fermgrrif^  olnor^'es 
that  the  grwip  of  animals  comprised  under  the  generic 
name  of  Vioerru  by  Linnaeus  is,  perhaps,  the  most  puzzling, 
and  certainly  the  least  understo<xt.  amongst  the  true 
^rnivora,  and  hence  there  is  no  little  difficulty  in  defin- 
ing its  limits  and  di.stinguishing  the  species  which  com- 
pose it.  Under  the  genus  Viverra,  he  remarks,  Unnieus 
comprehended  a series,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  a 
coDj^'rica,  of  quadrupeds,  diftering  from  each  other  so 
remarkably  in  form,  in  structure,  ami  in  Imbits,  as  to 
render  it  absolutely  impossible  to  find  chainctem  by  which 
they  might  be  circumscribed  and  isolated  from  their 
fellows.  Linn^'s  definition  of  the  genus,  therefore,  says 
Mr.  Bennett  in  continuation,  although  purposely  expressed 
in  terms  the  roost  vague  and  indistinct,  does  not  exclude 
such  aniraaU  as  from  their  obvious  affinities  he  could  not 
refrain  from  referring  to  other  groiqis,  whilst  it  does  not 
include  one  half  of  the  species  which  he  has  arranged 
under  it.  The  Ichneumon  of  the  Nile,  the  Suricale  of  the 
Cape,  theCoati  of  South  America,  the  Stinking  Weasels  of 
the  north,  the  Civet  of  Barter}*,  the  Genet  of  the  Hast,  the 
Katel  of  South  Africa,  and  others  equally  distant  in 
affinity,  were  swept  into  this  common  receptacle. 

This  arrangement,  as  Mr.  Bennett  states,  brought  to- 
gether animals  truly  digitignule,  with  retactile  claws, 
tongues  covered  with  sharp  papillse,  canine  teeth  of  great 
power  and  molars  formed  for  tearing  flesh,  consequently 
m a high  degree  sanguinniy  and  carnivorous  in  their 
habits,  into  close  contact  with  others  positively  planti- 
grade, having  exseiied  claws,  smooth  tongues,  and  teeth 
of  little  power  for  lacerating  animal  food — in  short  with 
animals  more  or  less,  in  some  instances  entirely,  vegetable 
feeders.  • 

‘ The  genus  thus  formed,’  Mr.  Bennett  adds,  ‘ presented 
so  heterogeneous  a combination,  that  the  difficulty  was 
rather  where  to  irtop  in  the  dispersion  of  the  dissimilar 
iiiateriaU  of  w hich  it  was  composed,  than  where  to  com- 
mence the  necessary  operation ; and  in  consequence 
nearly  adozen  genera,  not  hanging  together  in  one  con- 
tinued scries,  but  scattered  through  various  parts  of  the 
system,  and  roost  of  them  essentially  distinct,  have  been 
the  result  of  the  dismemberment  of  this  single  group. 

‘ The  tine  Ci>*ets,  to  which  the  genus  Frierra  is  now 
restricted,  yield  in  the  extent  of  their  carnivorous  propen- 
sities to  the  cats  alone,  whom  they  approach  very  closely 
m many  points  of  their  zoological  character,  as  well  as  in 
their  pnsiatory,  sanguinary,  and  nocturnal  habits.  In 
addition  to  the  six  incisors  and  two  canines  which  are 
common  to  the  whole  of  the  true  Carnitoray  they  have  on 
each  side  and  in  each  jaw  six  roolsus,  one  of  which  is  pe- 
culiarly adapted  for  lacerating  flesh,  while  the  rest  are 
more  or  less  of  the  ordinary  form.  Their  tongues  are  ftir- 
nUhed  with  the  same  elevated  oik!  pointed  papills  which 
give  so  remarkable  an  asperity  to  those  of  the  eats,  and 
their  claws  are  half  retractile.  The  toes  are  five  in  num- 
ber on  each  of  their  feet,  and  their  extremities  alone  are 
applied  to  the  ground  in  walking ; the  animals  are  conse- 
?.  C.,  No.  ieo7. 


quently  completely  digitigrade.  But  the  most  distinctive 
character  of  the  group  coilmkIs  in  an  opening  near  the  tail. 
leatUng  into  a double  cavity  of  considerable  size,  furnished 
with  glands  and  follicles  for  the  secretion  of  the  peculiar 
odoriferous  substance  so  well  known  as  the  prwiuce  of  (lie 
civet,  and  from  which  the  animal  derives  its  name.’ 

In  the  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in 
London,  No.  2514  of  the  Phyniohgical  Srrifs  exhibits  the 
male  organs  of  generation,  with  the  perins^al  integument, 
scent-glands,  scrotum,  rectum,  and  anus  of  (he  zibet 
{^Vicerra  Zibrthuy  Linn.'t.  Tlie  testes  are  ironcealed  in  the 
sci'otum,  from  which  the  spermatic  chords  may  be  seen 
HAcuniiing  to  the  sides  of  the  bladder,  where  the  vat>a  defe- 
rentia  quit  the  choitls  to  pass  to  tlie  base  of  the  small 
prostate  : there  are  no  vesiculse  scminales.  The  muscular 
part  of  the  urethra  is  of  great  length  : Cowiier'a  glands  are 
situated  on  each  side  of  its  termination : that  on  the  letl 
side  is  exposed  immediately  behind  the  lell  crus  penis, 
which,  in  tne  preparation,  has  been  detached  from  its  bony 
connection.  The  penis  is  continued  from  the  junction  of 
the  two  crura  forwards  in  front  of  the  pubis  to  the  small 
preputium,  which  is  situated  at  the  anterior  part  of  the 
enlargement  caused  by  the  scent-glands:  the  gians  penis, 
which  has  a pointed  form,  is  bent  downwards.  The  large 
orifices  of  the  two  lateral  scent-glands  are  situated  just 
within  a longitudinal  fissure  bounded  by  two  labia,  which 
I have  been  divaricatod  in  the  specimen,  and  a section  has 
' been  removed  from  the  right  gland  : the  fissure  is  situated 
between  the  preputium  and  scrotum.  No.  2515  is  a pre- 
paration of  the  prostalic  and  muscular  parts  of  the  uretnra,' 
penis,  scrotum,  amts,  and  anal  glands  of  a Viverrine  quad- 
ruped. No.  2797  shows  the  female  organs  of  a zibet. 
This  preparation  is  suspended  by  the  peritoneal  capsules 
of  the  ovaria,  which  loosely  surround  those  parts,  but  have 
been  here  reflected  from  them.  The  ovarian  ligaments 
are  seen  passing  upon  the  posterior  parts  of  tlie  cornua 
uteri ; the  fallopian  tubes  run  in  a tortuous  direction 
along  the  anterior  part  of  the  ovarian  capsules ; they  ter- 
minate, nut  at  the  apex,  but  by  the  side  of  the  extremity 
of  the  uterine  cornu,  which  forms  a small  cscum.  The 
broad  peritoneal  and  the  round  fibrous  ligaments  are 
attached  to  the  outer  side  of  the  cornua  uteri.  The  body 
of  the  uterus  as  well  as  the  cornua  are  preserv'cd  entire : 
the  vagina  is  laid  open,  sliuwing  its  longitudinally  wrinkled 
inner  surface  and  its  inflected  course.  The  urinary  blad- 
der and  rectum,  the  vulva  and  anus,  the  large  intervening 
peritoneal  glandular  pouch,  and  the  anal  glands,  are  also 
severally  here  shown.  No.  279B  exhibits  the  female 
organs,  with  the  large  intestine  and  urinar)'  bladder,  of  a 
civet  {I’iverra  eirrtia,  Schreb.)  The  ovaria  approach 
nearer  to  the  globular  form  than  usual.  They  are  situated 
in  shallow  capsules,  on  one  side  of  which  the  oviduct  com- 
mences by  a large  elongated  aperture.  The  cornua  uteri 
arc  long,  slender,  compressed,  straight  canals.  The  corpus 
uteri  is  equally  simple,  but  very  short : the  vagina  is  long. 
The  urethro-sexual  canal  opens  externally  on  a prominent 
vulva,  above  which  there  is  a semilunar  cutaneous  de- 
pression, which  receivesthc  ducts  of  two  large  scent-glands : 
a section  is  removed  from  the  right  glaml  to  show  its  fol- 
licular structure.  A similar  section  has  been  removed 
from  the  anal  gland,  and  bristles  are  inserted  into  the 
orifices  of  both  these  secreting  organs.  {Cat.) 

Example,  P'icrrra  civetla. 

Detcripfion. — I^ength  of  the  elongated  body  from  two 
to  three  feet ; tail  about  half  as  lung  as  the  body.  Heiglit 
from  ten  inches  to  a foot.  Hair  of  the  body  long,  brownish- 
grey,  with  numerous  interrupted  transveree  black  bands  or 
spots  of  the  same  colour.  Tlie  hairs  on  the  ridge  or 
middle  line  of  the  back  from  between  the  shoulders  are 
longer,  and  can  be  raised  or  depressed  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  animal.  Legs  and  moot  part  of  tail  black  ; upper  lip 
and  sides  of  the  neck  almost  white.  Eyes  surrounded  eacn 
by  a black  patch.  Two  or  three  black  bands  pass  from 
the  base  of  the  ears  obliquely  towards  the  shoulder  and 
neck,  which  last  hu  a bro^  black  patch. 

Locality. — North  of  Africa, 

Habits,  — The  civet  approaches  in  its  habits  nearest 

to  the  foxes  and  smaller  cats,  preferring  to  make  its  pre- 
datory excursions  against  bir^  and  smaller  quadrupeds 
in  the  night,  although,  like  these  carnivora,  it  will  occa- 
sionally attack  its  prey  in  the  daytime. 

In  a state  of  captivity  it  becomes  in  a degree  tame,  but 
never  familiar,  and  is  dangerou**  to  handle.  The  young 
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are  fed  on  farioaceou*  food,  millet-pap  for  iiwtance.  with  a 
little  flebh  or  fish  ; ami,  when  old,  on  flesh.  Many  of 
them  are  kept  in  North  Africa  to  obtain  the  perftime 
which  boant  the  name  of  the  animal,  and  brings  a hi^h 
price.  The  civet  is  procured  by  scrapitu;  the  imide  of  the 
uch  with  an  iron  spatula  at  inter\au  about  twice  a week, 
the  animal  is  in  go<xl  condition  and  a male,  especially 
if  he  has  been  irritated,  a dram  or  thereabouts  U ootaincB 
each  time.  The  quantity  collected  from  the  female  does 
not  equal  that  secreted  by  the  male.  Civet,  like  most 
other  articles  of  tills  nature,  is  much  adulterated,  and  it  is 
rare  to  get  it  quite  pure.  Tlie  adulteration  is  efl'ected 
with  suet  or  oil  to  make  it  heavier. 

Among  the  ‘ Portraits  de  Quelques  Animaux,  wibsons. 
serpents,  herbes  et  arbres,  hommes  ct  femmes  u'Arabie, 
Egypte,  et  Asie,  observez  par  P.  Belon  du  Mans*  (lo57;  U 
one  of'  I«a (hvettc, qu'on  nommoit  ancieuuument  Hyoma,' 
with  the  following  quatrain : — 

' Vo^'sat  osrjr,  tii  vwy  da  U 
Le'ara)  |«'rtrait.  oui  trtul 
r«r  ».>U  rowItiU  k Mum-.  |iout  ut, 

Oileiic.  <tu«  rlM*  a ••'Stir  an  aaiiSana.' 

The  civet  in  the  Tower,  from  which  Mr.  Bennett  took 
his  desiTiption  and  figure,  never  pro<hiced  any  civet  there, 
although  It  was  a male,  and.  when  Afr.  BtnneU  wrote,  had 
been  a year  in  that  menagerie. 
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Dr.  Horsfleld,  m liis  Zoolof^kul  B^ttarches,  figures  and 
describes  two  Javanese  I'ttfrrcB,  viz.  1‘tverra  Mu*an^a, 
var.  JaiHUiica,  and  I ’ircrra  ross/*. 

Of  the  first,  the  Luicak  of  the  .Javanese,  Mtuan^-hidan 
of  tlic  Malays,  he  says,  that  it  so  nearly  rc&cmbies  the 
I'iverra  in  sfzc  and  colour  that  several  authors 

have  described  it  under  that  name.  It  also,  he  states, 
resembles  the  Genet  in  its  manners  and  habits.  'If  taken 
white  young,  it  becomes  patient  and  gentle  during  con* 
finement,  and  receives  readily  animal  and  vegetable  food. 
It  require*  little  attention,  and  even  contents  itself  with  the 
scanty  remains  of  the  meals  of  the  natives,  with  fish,  eggs, 
rice,  potatoes.  &o.,  the  structure  of  its  teeth  being  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  a vegetable  diet.  It  prefers  however 
delicate  and  pulpy  fruits ; but  when  pressed  by  hunger, 
also  attacks  towisand  birds.  It  is  most  abundant  near 
the  villages  situated  at  the  confines  of  large  forests.  It 
(■•nslructs  a simple  nest  in  the  manner  of  sriuirrcls,  of  dry 
leaves,  grass,  or  small  twigs,  in  the  forks  of  large  branches 
»r  in  the  hollows  of  trees.  Prom  these  it  sallies  forth  at 
night  to  visit  the  shenU  and  hen-roosts  of  the  natives,  in 
search  of  eggs,  chickens,  &cc.  Its  rambles  are  also  par- 
ticularly directed  to  the  gardens  and  plantations,  where 
fruits  01  every  dcscriplioti  williin  its  reach,  and  particularly 
pine-apples,  suffer  extremely  from  its  depredations.  The 
coffee-plantations  in  Ja\  a are  greatly  inf^ted  by  the  fV- 
verra  Sltuan^a  : in  xime  parts  of  the  island  it  has  on  this 
account  obtained  the  name  of  the  coffee-rat.  It  devours 
the  berries  in  lar^  (quantities,  and  its  visits  are  soon  dis- 
covered by  parodsoi  seedswhich  it  discharges  unchanged. 
It  selects  onV  the  ripest  and  most  perfect  thiits,  and  the 
seeds  are  eagerly  coilected  by  the  natives,  as  the  coffee  is 
thus  obtained  without  the  tedious  process  of  removing  its 
menibrauaoeous  arillus.  The  iqjunous  effects  occasioned 
by  the  ravages  of  the  Luwak  in  the  coffee-plantations  are 
however  fully  counterbalanced  by  its  propagating  the 
plant  in  various  pait»  of  the  forests,  and  particularly  on 
thr  declivities  of  the  fertile  hills:  these  spontaneous 

Soves  of  a valualile  fruit  in  various  parts  of  tne  western 
dricts  of  Java  afford  to  the  nativee  no  inconsiderable 


harveai,  while  the  accidental  discovery  of  them  surprise# 
and  delights  the  traveller  in  the  most  sequestered  parts  of 
Uie  islanU.*  (Zoological  Researches  in  Jaru.) 

I'lctrra  ransf,  and  I'ii'erra  sibetha. 

DescripliiiJi  u/  I'ltferra  rasas, — Hair  stiff,  considerably 
long,  with  a downy  appendage  at  llie  base.  Geneml 
colour  tawny-grey,  variegated  with  dark  brown  lines  and 
spots.  Plight  dark  lines  extend  longitudinally  from  the 
shoulders  to  the  root  of  the  tail.  Intermediate  Hut**  con- 
tinued and  regular,  exterior  lines  slightly  intemipted  and 
the  brown  of  them  varied  with  lighter  shades  of  tawny. 
Sides  marked  uitli  sevci’al  interrupted  lines  whicli  appear 
also  on  the  shoulders  and  thighs.  Head  above  and  upper 
arts  of  the  neck  banded  alternately  with  tawny  and 
rown.  A black  sjK>t  ou  the  anterior  canthus  of  the  eye 
and  at  the  base  of  the  ear;  extremity  of  the  auricle  grev 
externally,  iU  internal  surface  furnuhed  with  several  small 
tu(U  of  whitLsh  hairs.  Lipa,  checks,  and  under  ade  of  the 
neck  hghter,  greyish  sligntly  diversified  with  tawny.  A 
longitudinal  line  from  the  ears  along  the  sides  of  the  neck 
touanU  the  shoulders.  Several  transverse  bands  on  the 
anterior  part  of  the  neck : two  of  Uiese  m.ark  the  neck 
with  a figure  resembling  the  letter  Lower  part  of  the 
extremities,  breast,  aud  inner  side  of  the  thighs  saturated 
blackish  brown  with  an  obscure  reddish  lustre.  Alxlomen 
beneath  blackish  grey  with  a tawny  hue.  Tail  with  eight 
blackish  rings  the  intermediate  rxiiga  grey,  the  colour  be- 
coming gradually  more  diluted  and  wlutish  towards  the 
extremity.  The  tawny  predominates  gencially  over  the 
grey  in  the  young,  in  wluch  the  lines  and  bands  are  ob- 
scurely marked.  Entire  length  from  end  of  muzzle  to  root 
of  tail  one  foot  eleven  inches : tail  twelve  inches. 

Tills  is  the  Basse  of  the  Javanese,  who  term  the  odorife- 
rous secretion  Jedes  or  Jibel, 

Dr.  Ilorsficld.  from  whcAC  work  wc  have  drawn  this  de- 
scription. says  that  a veiy  perfect  specimen  of  the  J'it'erm 
ztbclha^  the  Tanggalung  of  tne  Malav's,  forwarded 
from  Sumatra  by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles.  aS'ordcd  the  means 
of  showing  mure  distinctly  the  j^cuUaxititm  of  the  Basse 
l>y  a careful  comparison.  The  langgalung  was  two  feel 
SIX  inches  long,  and  the  tail  eleven  niches.  Tlie  propor- 
tions of  the  parts  of  the  body  in  the  two  animani  were 
very  different.  Viverra  Zibctha  is  comparatively  stout, 
the  neck  short  and  thick,  and  the  breast  full  and  dis- 
tended. Tlie  head  is  regularly  attcnualed  and  wedge- 
shaped  in  the  in  the  Tanggalung  it  is  swelkd, 

rounded,  and  bulging  before  the  ears;  then  contracted 
ver>*  abruptly  to  a short  muzzle.  The  cars  are  ten  Hues 
distant  in  the  Basse  and  two  inches  in  the  Zibutha^  which 
gives  a very  difi'erent  physiognoniy  to  the  two  animals. 
l*he  tail  is  nearly  cylindrical  in  the  Tanggalung ; in  the 
Basse  it  is  regularly  attenuated  to  a point.  Hie  fur  of  the 
two  quadnipeds  is  very  different : rigid,  coarse,  and  rather 
scanty  in  1 he  Baue ; close,  soft,  aud  with  much  down  at  the 
base  in  the  Tanggalung,  its  tliickness  mving  a peculiarity 
to  the  tail  of  the  latter.  Viverra  ztbetha  has  a single 
black  line  of  considerable  breadth  in  the  highest  part  ot 
the  back,  bounded  on  each  side  by  a wliitc  Imc  ; exterior 
to  this  is  an  intemipted  line  of  a dark  colour,  ami  the  rest 
of  the  back  and  sides  is  covered  with  smaller  spots  so  dis- 
posed as  to  give  the  appearance  of  trausversu  undulation 
to  those  parts.  In  the  liasse  eight  regular  parallel  linea 
are  clearly  marked.  There  Is  no  difference  between  the 
two  animals  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  liead  and  neck  ; but 
the  marks  on  the  lateral  and  anterior  parts  of  the  neck  arc 
very  dark  in  the  Zibet,  while  they  are  faint  and  indistinct 
in  the  Rasse,  around  whose  tail  the  rings  are  strongly 
inaiked,  wliilst  in  the  Zibet  they  are  irregularly  defineJ, 
and  scarcely  perceptible  on  the  under  side. 

Dr.  Ilorsficld  states  that  the  luuue  Rasse,  like  many 
other  Javanese  names,  is  derived  from  the  Sanscrit ; it  is, 
as  employed  by  the  Javanese,  a modification  of  Rasa,  and 
is  applied  to  t^  Viverra  as  producing  an  odoriferous  sub- 
stance. lu  the  original.  Dr.  Horsfield  observes,  Rasa  has 
various  significations,  of  which  flavour  or  taste  ap|>ean  to 
be  the  primary  meaning;  the  others,  he  ados,  relate 
chiefly  to  the  senses,  or  to  emotions  arising  from  them: 
fluids  or  juices  are  comprised  among  its  meanings,  and 
many  applications  of  the  word  Rasa  and  its  compounds, 
to  odoriferous  KubstaDce;^  perfumes,  &c.,  might,  he  tells  iis, 
be  adduced. 

Hie  sp(‘cific  names  C(iv>//a  and  Zibetha  aic  derived 
from  the  Arabic. 
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Good  Hope,  and  saj"*  that  it  differs  in  the  size  and  number 
of  the  patches,  the  bands  along  the  shoulder  and  neck,  the 
lines  on  the  nape,  &c. 

lAcaiitif,  Habits^  — The  Genet  loves  lowlands,  parti< 

ciilarly  the  banks  of  rivers  and  the  iicighbourhcod  oi 
In  Constantinople  it  is  domesticated,  and  kept 
in  the  houses,  where  it  is  said  to  catch  mice  as  well  as  a 
cat. 

Belon,  in  the  work  above  cited,  gives  a vciy  fair  cut  of 
it,  with  the  following  quatrain : — 

' i|ur  k w>i»  UUTajti* 

(>  BOflobnaDl  an  m'  ni>privula(>r, 

Ivt  4e  muB  Borp*.  cunmc  d iin  ctiat 
Ku  Bia  reiaUnl  dusmiUius  tiriMtir.' 


yii>erra  Rassf*  sa)'s  Di-.  Horsffeld  in  contlnu- 
supplies  in  Java  the  place  which  the  Firerro 
in  Africa,  and  the  f'ivrrrd  zibetha  on  the 


ation,  

hoWs  i..  ;v. v... 

Asiatic  continent  from  Arabia  to  Malabar,  and  in  the 
large  islands  of  the  Indian  Archi|>cIngo.  I have  endea- 
vpiJfed^to  show  that,  by  its  form  and  marks,  it  is  essentiallv 
j...  * c . »»  . ..  differs  as  much 

>osition  as  in  external  characters.  The 
animal  comparatively  of  a mild 


distinct  from  the  Frrerra  zib^tha 
in  its  natural  dii  ' ' 

Frcerm  zibHha  is  an 

disposition  ; it  is  olte..  

Malaya  which  inhabit  the  inaritirae  parts  of  Homeo, 
.Macassar,  and  other  islands,  in  a state  of  partial  domesti> 
cation,  and,  by  the  account  of  the  natives,  becomes  rccon> 
cjJed  to  its  confinement,  and  in  habits  and  degree  of 
tameness  resembles  the  common  domestic  cat.  The 
Ka«se,  on  the  contrary,  preserves  in  confinement  the 
natural  ferocity  of  its  dilposition  undiminished.  As  the 
perfume  ia  greatly  valued  by  the  natives,  it  is  frequently 
kt-pt  in  cages ; but,  as  far  as  1 have  obscn'cd.  must  always 
be  obtained  for  this  purpose  from  a wild  state,  never  pro- 
pagating i n a state  of  confinement. 

' llie  is  not  unfrequently  found  in  Java,  in  forests 

of  a moderate  elevation  above  the  level  of  tlic  ocean. 
Here  it  preys  on  small  birds  and  ariimals  of  every'  desciip- 
tion.  It  possesses  the  sanguinary  appetite  of  animals  of 
this  family  in  a high  degree,  and  the  structure  of  its  teeth 
corre-sponds  strictly  with  the  habits  and  modes  of  life.  In 
confinement  it  will  devour  a mixed  diet,  and  U fed  on 
egp,  fish,  fle.vh,  and  rice.  Salt  is  reported  by  Uie  natives  , 
to  be  a poison  to  it.  Tlie  odoriferous  sulM^nce  is  collected  , 
periodicallv ; the  animal  is  placed  in  a narrow  cage,  In  i 
which  the  head  and  anterior  extremities  are  confined  ; the  ' 
posterior  parts  are  then  easily  secured,  while  the  civet  is 
removed  by  a simple  spatula.^  I 

'fhe  sul>stance  obtained  from  the  agrees  with  the 

civet  afforded  by  the  Viverra  and  zib^tha  in 

colour,  consistence,  and  odour.  It  is  a very  favourite  per- 
fume among  the  Javanese,  and  applieii  both  to  tneir 
dresses,  and,  by  means  of  various  unguents  and  mixtures  of 
flowers,  to  their  persons.  Even  the  apartments  and  the 
furniture  of  the  natives  of  rank  are  generally  scented  with 
it  to  such  a degree  os  lo  be  offensive  to  Europeans ; and 
at  their  feasts  and  public  processions  the  air  is  widely 
filled  with  this  odour.’  {Zoolnr^icnl 


Tiw  (kiirt. 

Faradoxurus.  (F.  Cuv.) 

Generic  Character,  generally,  that  of  the  Civets  and 
Genets.  Tail  capable  of  l>eing  rolled  from  above  down- 
wards to  its  base,  but  not  prehensile.  Toes  five,  nearly 
palmated ; sole  of  the  foot  tuberculous,  applied  throughout 
its  surface  to  the  ground ; eJaws  semi-retractile.  Eyes 


molars 


Example,  Parodo.mru$  iypne. 


Genelta,  Cuv. 

Bubgeneric  Character. — Odoriferous  pouches  reduced 
to  H slight  depression  formed  by  the  projection  of  the 
gland.s,  and  without  any  pcTceptible  excretion,  although 
the  odour  is  maiiife^t.  *^0  pupil  has  a vertical  slit,  and 
the  claws  arc  entirely  retractile,  as  in  the  Cats. 

Example,  Genelta  vulgaris,  the  Common  Genet,  Vi~ 
verm  gCMtta,  Linn. 

DAxcriptinn. — Grey,  spotted  with  small  black  or  brown 
patches,  which  are  sometimes  round  and  sometimc.s 
oblong;  the  tail,  which  is  as  long  as  the  body,  is  ringed 
with  black  and  white,  the  black  rings  being  to  the  number 
of  nine  or  eleven.  There  are  white  spots  on  the  eyebrow, 
the  cheek,  and  on  each  side  of  the  end  of  (he  nose. 

Geogmphical  Cuvier  states  that  this 

species  is  found  from  the  south  of  France  to  the  Cape  of 


I'BrmJuiHrui  typvi.  (F.  Cut.) 

The  Paradoxiire  was  confounded  bv  BufTon  with  the 
Common  Genet,  a confusion  which  M.  F.  Cuvier  dissi- 
pated : in  form  and  habits,  indeed,  it  does  not  differ  much, 
and  the  toes  and  claws  closely  agree  in  number  and  re- 
tractility. The  secretory  pouch  is  absent.  The  tail  is 
very  peculiar : as  long  as  Inc  body,  and  depressed,  not  to 
say  flattened,  above  and  below ; tne  extreme  or  more  dis- 
tant half  is,  when  extended,  turned  over,  so  that  the  lower 
side  is  uppermost,  ami  the  animal  can  roll  it  up  spirally 
from  above,  downward.s,  and  from  the  extremity  to  the 
base. 

Dercriii/jon.— Greyihh-black,  tinged  with  yellow,  llio 
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colour  rtrying  in  different  lights.  One  broad  dorsal  and 
two  or  three  faterai  narrower  indistinct  black  lines.  Lower  , 
iaw,  legs,  and  tail,  for  the  most  part,  black.  Above  and 
below  each  eye  a whitish  spot.  Length,  including  the 
tail,  upwards  of  three  feet. 

Ihis  is  La  Marie  dee  ffalmiers  of  the  French  at  Pondi- 
cherry. 

Geografdtieal  Ditiribuiion  and  Habite.-^^The  large 
islands  of  Asia.  Its  natural  habits  do  not  seem  to  be  well 
known.  Those  that  have  been  kept  in  captivity  have 
manifested  anything  but  a sociable  disposition,  receiving 
all  attentions  with  peevish  irritation  or  sullen  insensibility. 

Mat^ista.  Olivier. 

(Ichneumon,  L^^p.  Herpestes,  111.) 

Under  the  title  Ichneumon  a genentl  sketch  of  the 
genus  and  a particular  one  of  the  Egyptian  Ichneumon 
will  be  found.  Dr.  Horsfield  has  given  a very  interesting 
account  of  the 

Mangueta  Javanica. 

Deecripiion.—^x  bearing  conatderablc  resemblance  to 
that  of  man.  Pouch  very  extensive.  Hair  long  on  the 
body  and  tail,  but  diort  on  the  head  and  extremities,  rigid 
and  gloe^.  Length,  including  the  tail,  about  two  feet  i 
and  a half.  I 

Dr.  Horsficld  states  that  the  Javanese  Mangueta  is , 
chiefly  distinguished  from  the  other  Indian  species,  and 
r^icularly  from  the  Mangouate  de  M(dacca  of  M.  F. 
Cuvier,  by  its  darker  colour.  A ground  of  deep  brown, 
passing  with  obscure  undulations  into  black,  is  variegated 
with  vei^umerous  short  longitudinal  lines  of  a tawny 
colour,  upper  parts  of  the  back  arc  more  intensely 
coloured ; the  under  parts  scarcely  perceptibly  lighter. 

H(Aite^  — Rumphius  gives  a curious  account  of  this 

species,  wmeh  is  the  Garangan  of  the  natives,  who  greatly 
admire  its  a^lity.  It  attacks  and  kills  serpents  with  the 
greatest  boldness ; and  Rumphius  speaks  of  its  value  in 

Serfonning  this  service  and  its  method  of  encountering 
lose  reptHes.  The  Javanese  nobles,  he  says,  pay  a con- 
siderable price  for  it,  that  they  may  amuse  themselves  with 
the  sport  of  these  fights.  When  the  two  enemies  are 
opposed  to  each  other,  the  serpent  endeavours  to  twine 
round  the  quadruped  and  kill  it.  The  latter  submits  to 
this,  but  insates  itself  to  fUrgescence ; and  when  the  ser- 
pent enfolds  it  and  advances  its  head  to  mve  the  deadly 
cite,  the  Mangouete  contracts  bis  body,  slips  out  of  the 
folds,  seizes  the  serpent  by  the  neck  and  Kills  it  The 
mode  of  attack  of  tne  Garangan  was  stated  to  Dr.  Rors- 
field  by  the  natives  precisely  as  it  is  related  by  Rum- 
phius ; out  the  doctor  adds  mat  the  story  regarmng  the 
antidote  which  is  afforded  by  the  Ophioxylum  aerpenilmtm 
to  an  animal  which  may  have  been  wounded  in  the  combat, 
was  not  reported  to  him ; and  he  adds  that  it  is  one  of 
those  stories  whic!^  being  founded  on  superficial  observa- 
tion, has  too  readily  been  credited  and  copied  from  one 
writer  to  another. 


JsTaaios.  (Hoitr.) 


Dr.  Horsfield  states  that  the  Mangueta  Jaraniea  is 
found  most  abundant  in  the  large  teak-forests,  and  that  it 
is  very  expert  in  burrowing  in  the  ground  in  pursuit  of 
rats.  * It  possesses,'  says  our  author  in  continuation, 
* mat  natural  sagacity;  and  from  the  peculiarities  of  its 
cnaracter,  it  willingly  seeks  the  protection  of  man.  It  is 
readily  tam^,  and  in  a domestic  state  it  is  docile  and 
attached  to  its  master,  whom  it  follows  like  a dog ; it  is 


fond  of  caresses,  and  frequently  places  itself  erect  on  its 
hind-legs,  regarding  everything  that  passes  with  great 
attention.  It  is  of  a veiv  restless  disposition,  and  always 
carries  its  food  to  the  most  retired  place  in  which  it  is  kept 
to  consume  it.  It  is  very  cleanly  m its  habits.  It  is  ex- 
clusively carnivorous,  and  very  destructive  to  poultry*, 
employing  great  artifice  in  the  surprisiog  of  chickens. 
For  this  reason  it  is  rarely  found  in  a domestic  stale 
among  the  natives,  os  one  of  their  principal  articles  of 
food  IS  the  common  fowl,  and  great  quantities  are  reared 
in  all  the  villages.  The  Javanese  also,  like  the  Moham- 
medans in  general,  have  a great  partiality  for  cats,  and 
they  arc  unwilling  in  meet  cases  to  be  deprived  of  their 
society  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  Garangan.  It 
has  also  been  olWrved  that  its  sanguioaiy  ehaiacter  i^owa 
itself  occasionally  in  a manner  that  rendeia  it  dangerous  in 
a family  as  a domestic  animal,  and  it  indulges  at  intervals 
in  fits  of  excenive  violence.' 

^tfena.  111. 

Generic  Character. — Feet  rather  long ; toes  four,  armed 
with  robust  but  not  retractile  claws  proper  for  burrowing. 
Tongue  fUmished  with  homy  papille.  i&ars  small.  Pouch 
leading  into  the  anus.  Tail  long,  slender,  and  pointed. 


Te*U)  of  KiMRift.  (E.  Ouv.) 


Ihis  genus  resembles  the  Ichneumons  in  the  tinting  and 
stripes  of  the  coat ; but  the  legs  are  longer  and  there  are 
only  four  toes  on  each  foot.  The  dentition  too  diffcr>. 
for  they  are  without  the  small  molar  immediately  behind 
the  canine. 

Example,  Ryztena  eapeneit. 

Deecrtjiiion. — Length  about  four  feet,  including  the 
tail.  Fur  a mixture  of  brown,  white,  yellowish,  and  black. 
The  colour  of  the  luurs  is  brown  at  the  bottom,  black  near 
the  tips,  and  hoaiy  at  the  points : those  on  the  back  un- 
dulated : inside  of  the  legs  yellowish-brown : tail  tufted 
with  black. 

This  is  The  Suricate^  Viterra  tetradactyla,  Gm. 

Geographical  Africa,  Cape  of  Good 

Hope.  Cuvier  remarks  that  the  Zenik  of  Sonnerat's  second 
voyage  does  not  appear  to  differ  from  the  Suricate.  except 
that  it  is  coanelr  aesigned.  Pennant  says  that  it  is  also 
found  in  Java,  where  me  Javanese  styju  it  Jupcy  and  the 
Dutch  ^raeatje. 

Habitey  g-c. — At  the  Cape,  Pennant  rtates  that  this 
species  is  called  Meer-rat.  In  habits  and  manner  it  is 
said  to  resemble  the  Mangoaetety  and  its  urine  is  very 
fetid.  It  feeds  on  flesh,  preys  on  mice,  and  is  a great 
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enemy  to  Pennant  says  that  it  makes  a grunting 

noise,  U much  in  motion,  nts  quite  erect,  dropping  iUfore 
legs  on  its  breast,  moving  its  head  srith  great  case,  as  if 
on  a pivot,  and  appearing  as  if  it  listened,  or  had  just  spied 
something  new.  When  pleased,  he  adds,  it  make.s  a 
rattling  noise  with  its  tail,  for  which  reason  the  Dutch 
at  the  Cape  call  it  K!npp^~maut.  (Pallas,  Mitcell.  Zoot.) 


'niv  Suritiiii'. 


Crossarchus,  F.  Cuv. 

Cuvier  remarks  that  the  Manguet  {Croatarchut)  have 
the  munle,  the  teeth,  the  pouch,  and  the  walk  of  the 
^ricatea^  but  the  toes  and  genitals  of  the  Mangouates  or 
Ichneumons. 

M.  l^esson  observes,  that  the  animal  which  serves  as 
the  type  of  this  genus  ought  to  be  placed  between  the 
I MangwMet  atid  tne  Suricate*,  although  its  walk  is  plan- 
tigrade, because  it  has  the  general  physiognomy  of  both 
genera. 

Generic  Character. — Head  more  rounded  than  that  of 
the  Ichneumons,  and  the  muszle  larger.  The  pupil  round. 
The  muzzle  moveable.  The  ears  small,  round,  and  bilo- 
tmte.  The  tongue  smooth  on  its  edges,  but  papillae  and 
homy  at  the  centre.  The  tail  flattened,  rive  toes  on 
each  foot.  Pouch  secreting  an  unctuous  fetid  matter. 

Example,  Craesarchu*  ohacurue. 

Dea^tpiion. — length  nearly  two  feet,  including  the 
tail,  which  is  about  eight  inches.  Pur  consisting  of  two 
kinds  of  hair;  the  external  rather  harsh  arul  of  a uniform 
brown,  a little  brighter  on  the  head,  cheeks  pale. 

Zoco/rVy.— Coast  of  Africa.  Sierra  Leone. 

Habila^  — Resembling  much  those  of  the  Miuigmutea. 

It  feeds  on  flesh,  and  is  cleanly  and  well  belutved  in  con- 
flnement. 


CroMsrehut  otamnu. 

Cryptoprocta,  Bennett. 

Mr.  Bennett  observes  that  this  genus  belongs  to  the 
VirerrirUPy  having  the  prickly  tongue,  the  two  tubercular 
molar  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw.  and  the  other  characters  1^ 
which  the  Cicett  are  dutinguished  from  the  Cata  on  the 
one  side,  and  flx)m  the  Doga  on  the  other.  It  approaches, 


he  remarks,  more  nearly  than  most  of  the  other  fonns  of 
this  family  to  the  having  the  claws  on  both  feet 

truly  retractile,  and  furnished  with  the  retractile  ligamettts; 
those  of  the  anterior  limbs  being  also  acute,  both  at  their 
points  and  edges.  In  these  respects,  he  allows  that  it 
agrees  with  ParadoTurua ; as  it  does  also  in  the  nakedness 
of  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  in  the  union  of  the  toes  almost  to 
their  extremities  by  an  interdigital  membrane ; but  it  lUflers 
from  that  genus  by  its  short,  smooth,  and  adpressed  fur, 
by  the  uniformly  haired  coat  of  its  slender  cylindrical  tail, 
the  equal  covering  of  which  on  all  its  surfaces  appears  to 
indicate  that  it  U not  capable  of  being  curled  in  the  man- 
ner so  remarkable  in  the  Paradoxure,  and  e.spccialiy  by  the 
possession  of  a pouch. 

Example,  Cryptoprocta  /croT. 

Deaenption. — Body  slender,  limbs  robust  and  of  mode- 
rate length  ; head  narrow  and  slightly  elongated;  glandu- 
lar muzzle  small ; nostrils  with  a deep  lateral  sinus ; whis- 
kers numerous  and  stiff,  the  longest  exceeding  the  head  in 
length ; eyes  rather  small,  placed  above  the  angle  of  (he 
mouth,  the  opening  of  which  is  not  much  prolonged  back- 
wards; ears  unusually  large,  rounded,  with  a fohl  on  the 

aerinr  margin  and  one  or  two  sinuosities  witliin,  hairy 
1 within  and  without,  except  in  the  auditory  passage  ; 
neck  slender;  anterior  limbs  somewhat  shorter  than  the 
posterior ; tail  (which  appeared  to  be  mutilated  at  the  ex- 
tremity) as  long  as  the  iHxly,  reaching,  when  rotroverted, 
to  between  the  ears,  cylindneal,  and  uniformly  hairy  ; soles 
of  anterior  feet  naked  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  carpua; 
of  the  posterior,  nearly  to  the  heel : claws  retractile,  five 
on  each  foot ; on  the  anterior,  sharp-pointed  and  edged, 
compressed,  curved,  short,  and  cat-lixc ; on  the  posterior, 
rather  larger,  compressed,  less  cun'ed,  and  obtuse.  The 
toes  united  nearly  to  the  tips;  on  the  fore-feet  the  middle 
the  longest ; those  on  each  side  scarcely  shorter  and  nearly 
equal  to  each  other ; innermost  and  outermost  also  nearly 
equal  to  each  other,  but  still  shorter  than  the  adjoining 
ones : on  the  posterior  feet,  third  and  fourth  toes  nearly 
equal  and  rather  longer  than  the  second  and  filth,  thumb 
considerably  sliortcr. 

Colour  of  the  whole  upper  and  outer  surfaces  inclining 
to  light  brownish  red,  from  a mixture  of  brown  and  straw- 
colour,  in  rings  of  greater  or  less  extent  on  each  hair ; be- 
low and  internally  less  deep,  the  individual  hairs  being 
more  uniform  in  colour.  Hairs  short,  smooth,  soft  to  the 
touch,  slightly  crisped.  Whiskers  black  at  the  base,  some- 
what lighter  at  the  tips.  I^icngth  from  tip  of  nose  to  root 
of  tail  13^  inches,  of  tail  IIA  inches,  but  this  organ  was 
probably  not  entire.  (Bennett.) 

Mr.  Bennett  observes  that  this  animal  approaches  the 
cats  in  its  internal  anatomy  as  well  as  its  external  cha- 
racters. 

The  teeth  were  of  the  deciduous  class  only,  and  conse- 
quently, as  Mr.  Bennett  remarks,  could  not  furnish  perma- 
nent cnaractcrs.  They  consisted,  in  the  upper  jaw,  of  six 
closely-set  incisors,  of  which  the  four  intvrro^iate  were 
small,  with  their  crowns  a little  flattened,  and  somewhat 
impressed  transversely : the  outer  incisors  were  much 
larger  than  the  intermediate,  and  had  on  their  external 
siiiface  somewhat  the  appearance  of  canines,  and  they  had 
an  internal  process  against  which  the  crowns  of  the  cor- 
responding teeth  closed.  The  canines  were  distant  from 
the  incisors,  and  projected  from  the  jaw  about  twice  the 
length  of  the  outer  incisors : they  were  curved  backwards, 
('lose  to  the  canine  on  each  side  were  two  false  molars; 
the  first  nearly  cylindrical,  with  a slight  process  on  the 
outer  and  posterior  part  of  the  crown  ; Uie  second  with  a 
slender  lengthened  crown  and  two  roots.  A space,  equal 
in  len^h  to  the  second  molar,  intervened  between  it  and 
the  third,  w'hich  was  large,  and  composed  of  three  sharp 
longitudinally-ditposcd  tubercles:  the  anterior  having  a 
small  process  behind ; the  second,  tw'ice  the  len^h  of  the 
preceding  one,  was  simple,  and  directed  somewhat  back- 
wards; the  third  formed  a long  transverse  ridge:  the 
middle  tubercle  was,  at  its  base,  somewhat  lengthened  in- 
wards. but  was  without  process  or  spur  in  that  direction. 
The  fourth  molar  adjoining  the  third  was  irregularly  tri- 
angular; its  outer  and  broadest  portion  was  flati  the  inner 
was  much  smaller,  and  was  considerably  lower  in  the 
crown  than  the  outer.  Behind  this  was  a dosed  cavity  in 
the  jaw,  containing  the  rudiment  of  a filth,  or  second  tu- 
bercular molar  tooth.  In  the  lower  jaw  the  six  incisors 
were  nearly  of  equal  size,  the  outer  one  on  each  side  being 
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acvite  at  its  top.  The  canmo  adjoined  the  external  in* 
cii>or,  wa«  more  than  twice  its  length,  strong  and  broad  at 
the  base,  narrower  upwards,  and  curbed  somewhat  back- 
wards. Two  false  molars  succeeded  placed  eloise  to  each 
other,  similar  to  those  of  the  upper  jaw,  nud  separated  by 
a small  interval  from  the  canine  auteriorlv  and  the  third 
molar  posteriorly.  The  third  molar  had  mur  acute  tuber- 
cles succeeding  each  other  longitudinally ; the  first  was 
small  and  short,  ranging  scarcely  higher  than  the  second 
false  molar;  the  second  much  stronger  and  twice  the 
length  of  the  first;  the  third  corresponding  nearly  with 
the  first  and  separated  by  a notch  from  the  fourth,  which 
was  smaller  and  much  lower.  The  fourth  molar  had  also 
four  sha^  tubercles,  of  which  the  first  two  were  strong 
and  cutting,  the  second  being  the  largest,  and  having  be- 
hind it,  and  somewhat  intcmcally,  the  third,  which  was 
snsall  uml  acute:  the  fourth  resembled  the  fourth  tubercle 
of  the  third  molar.  An  enlargement  of  the  bone  behind 
this  tooth  showed  that  the  pulp  of  a fit\h  molar  was  in- 
closed within  the  jaw. 

• LoCiiliiy.  Habits,  ij-c. — Itir.  Telfair,  President  of  the 
Mauritius  Natural  History  Society,  who  presented  the 
animal  to  the  Ztiological  Society  of  London,  received  it 
from  the  interior  and  southern  part  of  MadagOb-.-ar,  and 
stated  that  it  was  the  most  savage  creature  of  its  sire  he 
ever  met  with:  its  motions  and  power  and  activity  were 
those  of  a tiger,  and  it  had  the  same  appetite  for  blood 
ami  destruction  of  animal  life.  lU  muscular  force  was 
very  great,  and  the  muscles  of  the  limbs  were  remaikably 
inlf  and  tliick.  It  lived  with  Mr.  Telfair  for  some 
months. 

Mr.  IJennett,  in  conclurion,  remarks  that  it  is  not  im- 
]wsiible  tliat  this  species  maybe  identical  with  the  animal 
described  and  figure<l  by  M.'F.  Cuvier  iu  the  ‘ M^moires 
du  Museum  d'Histoire  Nalurellc’  (tom.  ix.,  p.  40,  tal>.  4, 
fig.  inf.),  as  a species  of  ParacloxuniJi,  vvitn  the  trivial 
name  of  aureus : the  anal  pouch  whicli  distinguishes  it 
from  Paradoritrus  having,  perhaps,  Mr.  Bennett  ob- 
serves. been  overlooked  by  that  distinguished  zoologist. 
The  colours,  form,  and  proportions,  ho  adds,  appear  to  be 
tile  same.  M.  F.  Cuvier's  specimen  was  young,  but  not 
so  young  as  that  from  which  Mr.  Bennett’s  dcscri|>ti<}ri 
was  taken : the  countn*  from  which  it  was  brought  was 
not  recorded,  {Zoui.  Traas.) 
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Ilcic  We  shall  notice  tlic  genus 

Nasua,  Storr. 

(trfipric  Character. — Poet  pentadactyle,  rumished  with 
sharp  clawf*.  Tail  long,  pointed,  not  prehensile.  Nose 
very  much  elongated,  and  very  moveable.  No  anal  fol- 
licles. Six  rcftiral  teat^. 

Dental  Fornmla; — incisor*.  canines, — | ; molars, 
0 1—1 


A cut  of  this  dentition,  staled  by  M.  F,  Cuvier  to  be 


cuinmon  to  the  Raccoons  and  CoaUs,  w ill  be  found  in  the 
ariicle  Ubmd.k,  vol.  xxvi.,  p.  57. 

Mr.  Bennett  observes  Uiat  (he  Coatis  are  esscntiallv  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Bears  by  the  general  form  of  the  body, 
which  in  some  measure  approaches  that  of  the  Viverrino 
group;  by  their  physiognomy,  which  is  altogether  pecu- 
liar ; and  by  their  elongated  tail,  which  is  nearly  er^ual  iu 
leni^h  to  their  body.  From  the  liaccoons  they  differ  in 
their  generally  lengthened  form,  and  especially  in  tlicir 
produced  and  flexible  snout.  Their  size  nearly  equals 
that  of  the  common  fox. 

GcogrupA/ra/  Diathbutinn  of  the  Geuua  and  Habits. — 
South  America,  where  they  inhabit  the  woods,  feeding  prin- 
cijially  oil  fruits.  insecU, and  reptiles.  They  arc  easily  tamed 
to  a certain  point,  but  do  not  Mcome  particularly  attached. 

No  less  tnan  tlirce  species  have  been  deacrined.  Two 
only  however  are  generally  admitted,  and,  even  with  regard 
to  these,  doubts  exist  whether  they  are  more  than  varieties. 

Description.— Male. — Length  3 feet  7 inches ; tail  20^ 
inches.  Mmnie  trumpet-shaped  and  slightly  moveable  iu 
all  directions ; the  nostrils  placed  at  its  extremity;  their 
opening  vertical ; on  their  exicmal  sides  a deep  incision. 
A sroall  whitish  spot  below  the  eye,  another  behind  it,  a 
third  of  the  same  colour  originating  at  the  hack  part  ot 
the  eye,  turns  and  descends  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
muzzle  to  its  middle.  The  remaining  pail  of  the  upper 
half  of  the  muzxle  is  black,  and  this  colour  appears  in  the 
white  spot  upon  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye.  l^wer  lip 
black,  jiaits  beneath  the  jaw  white,  w hich  prevails  on  huh 
the  upper  lip  at  the  comer  of  the  nioulli.  The  white  con- 
tinues from  this  corner  to  beneath  the  car,  passing  into 
yellowish,  and  so  it  does  beneath  the  throat.  Hairs  of  the 
under  part  of  the  body  dark  at  the  tijw  and  tamishci! 
omnge  on  the  remaining  parts.  Forehead  yellowish- 
white,  like  the  rest  of  the  hair  of  the  body  and  sides,  but 
dark  at  the  tim.  Tail  ringed  with  dark  and  white.  Feet 
black,  as  well  as  the  ear,  except  its  white  edges  and  in- 
terior. Haim  of  the  tail  longest  and  most  erect.  Indivi- 
duals vary  in  colour,  some  having  the  hairs  of  the  throat 
and  of  the  upper  parts  white  with  black  tips,  the  forehead 
aud  all  Uie  upper  ports  and  sides  wliitisli,  also  tipped 
with  black ; the  feet  very  black,  and  also  the  hairs  in- 
tenmlly. 

Female. — Of  the  mme  colour  as  the  male,  but  five 
inches  shorter  ; individuals  varying  iu  like  manner. 

.\ccording  to  D'Azara,  (Mali  or  Coatimondi  are  the 
names  given  by  the  Gnaranesc  to  this  animal. 

LoctUittf.—ilie  same  author  states  that  the  Coatis  are 
only  met  with  in  the  woods  of  Paraguay  and  as  far  as  the 
river  La  Plata. 

D'Azara  observes  that  the  Coatimondi  is  soli- 
tary, or  goes  in  pairs  and  small  hands  : that  is,  two  or  three 
females  with  their  )'oung  are  in  the  habit  of  congregating. 
He  says  that  it  climlis  more  expertly  than  a monlcey  with- 
out using  its  tail,  and  relatczi  that  it  is  i^aid  of  these  ani- 
mals that  a troop  of  them  will  drop  to  the  ground  from 
high  trees  when  the  latter  arc  stmek  with  a hatchet  or 
slake.  He  adds  that  the  habits  of  the  fox  arc  attributed  to 
the  Coati,  hut  the  elongated  muzzle,  in  hU  opinion,  renders 
it  unfitted  for  preying  upon  animals  generally;  and  he 
Hunks  that  it  can  at  the  utmost  only  surprise  birds  on  the 
nest,  and  devour  their  eggs  and  young. 

To  a domesticated  one  this  ooscrving  Spanish  zoologist 
brought  mice,  and  it  did  not  notice  them ; but  he  saw  it 
catch  sonic  passing  chickens  and  kill  them,  contenting 
itself  however  with  only  eating  a small  portion  of  the  fiesh 
near  the  collar-bone.  No  doubt  remained  on  his  mind 
that  it  feeds  chiefly  on  fruits  and  insects,  and  only  occa- 
sionally hunts  birds.  In  continuation,  he  says  that  (ho 
Coali.s  are  easily  reared  about  houses,  but  arc  alwa}*s  se- 
cured. for  they  ramble  about  if  suffered  to  be  at  large, 
uusetting  and  breaking  whatever  comes  in  their  wav. 
Untraetable,  it  is  not  to  be  controlled  even  by  blows.  It 
will  indeed  amuse  itself,  and  give  signs  of  pleasure  wlien 
scratched,  but  attachment,  or  even  preference,  he  says, 
seems  unknown  to  it.  Its  food  in  a state  of  domestication 
is  bread,  sugar-cane,  flesh  raw  or  cooked,  tixits ; in  short 
it  is  omnivorous.  In  the  act  of  feeding,  it  places  .ts  fore- 
paws uron  the  food,  and  holding  it  steady  with  its  Icfi 
paw,  hodows  or  tears  it  out  with  its  right : the  fragments 
so  proex^d  it  devours  without  conveying  them  to  the 
mouth  w ith  its  paws.  On  the  approach  of  a man  or  a dog 
it  snaps  up  the  food  and  removes  it  aa  far  at  ita  chain  will 
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pcnnit.  It  drinks  often  and  laps  more  rapidly  than  a do^, 
turning  the  while  its  long  muzzle  upwards  to  a>uid  wet> 
ting  H.  The  dav  is  passed  in  |Mceing  to  and  fro  as  far  as 
its  chain  will  allow,  stopping  in  its  walk  only  to  eat  or 
drink.  When  it  turns  it  does  not  perform  that  evolution 
like  a dog  and  most  other  animals,  but  raising  its  fore- 

C s turns  upon  its  hind  legs  as  ujxm  a pivot.  D'Azara 
seen  it  placing  with  cats  and  young  dogs,  and  sleeping 
in  the  embrace  of  one  of  tlie  latter.  The  whole  night  was 
passed  in  ronose,  but  it  seldom  slept  during  the  day.  It 
'ubbed  itscli  with  the  muzzle,  scratched  itself  with  the 
!ore>paws  and  hind*fcet ; rested  on  its  heels  and  uttered  a 
shrill  bird-like  cry  when  pressed  by  hunger  or  annoyance. 
From  dogs  the  Coati  defends  itself  with  its  two-edged 
canines,  sometimes  inflicting  mortal  wounds.  D’Azara  saw 
a domesticated  individual  with  a tumour  on  its  abdomen, 
which  did  not  appear  to  occasion  inconvenience  to  the 
mitnal : when  this  tumour  was  ripe,  the  animal  extracted 
’he  matter  through  a hole  which  it  scratched.  For  six 
<^3^1  the  wound  remained  open  without  apparently  afl'ect- 
ing  the  animal,  for  it  fed  and  moved  about  as  if  it  had 
been  in  complete  health  ; but  on  the  seventh  da)r,  in  the 
morning,  the  Coati  began  again  to  scratch  till  it  broku 
open  the  abdomen.  The  animal  continued  to  tear  out  its 
latestines  as  long  as  life  remained. 


The  Drown  Ccall  (Kuu 


Fossil  Vivbrrio.e. 

Fossil  forms  belonging  to  this  family  have  been  found 
m the  tertiary  scries,  occurring  in  the  bone  caverns  and 
hone  breccias,  the  gypsum  of  Montmartre,  &c.  From  the 
tsttcr  locality  comes  Frirrra  Paritiensit  (Gc«W/u,  Cuv.). 
Specimens  have  also  been  collected  in  Bengal  and  Aus- 
tndia. 

VIVES,  JOHN  LOUIS,  commonly  called  Ludovicus 
Vives,  was  bom  at  Valencia  in  Spain,  m March,  1492.  He 
received  his  early  education  in  his  native  country,  and 
went  to  the  University  of  Paris  to  study  dialectic.  He 
afterwards  went  to  the  University  of  Louvain,  and  there 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  antient  languages, 
and  ultimatelr  became  professor  of  humanity  or  the  Latin 
lanimage  at  Ixiuvain.  He  had,  at  Paris,  been  a zeajous 
disciple  of  the  scholastic  philosophy,  but  he  had  now  be- 
come disgusted  with  it,  and,  in  1519,  he  published  a book 
against  the  schcolmen,  entitled  * Liber  m Pseudo-Dialec- 
ticos.’  At  Louvain  Vives'  formed  an  intimate  friendship 
wHh  Erasmus  ami  Budmus.  He  undertook  to  edit,  for  the 
series  of  works  of  the  Fathers  set  on  foot  by  Erasmus. 
AugUftin  ‘ Dc  Civilate  Dei  :*  and  this  edition  was  miblislicd 
in  1522,  and  dedicated  to  Hemy  VIII.,  king  of  England. 
Henry  very  soon  after  invited  Vives  to  England,  and  gave 
him  the  charge  of  the  education  of  the  ^incesa  Mar)'. 
For  the  benefit  of  hU  royal  pupil  Vives  wrote  two  little 


easap  on  education,  published  under  the  title  * De  Ratione 
Stuaii  Puerilis  EpUtoIm  Duio.’  Vives  resided,  while  he 
was  in  England,  principally  at  Oxford,  was  admitted  in 
that  university  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  and  read 
lectures  on  law  and  humanity.  Henry  VIII.  went  with 
his  queen  to  Oxford,  in  order  to  be  present  at  some  of  bis 
lectures.  Vives  however  soon  lost  the  favour  of  the  king 
by  making  open  opposition  to  the  divorce  of  Cnlherine  of 
Aragon ; lie  was  put  into  prison  by  the  kings  order,  and 
remained  imprisoned  for  six  months.  When  released,  he 
left  England,  and  went  to  visit  his  native  countr>’.  He 
soon  went  from  thence  again  into  the  Netherlan'cl^t,  and 
settled  at  Bruges,  where  he  married,  and  devoted  himsi-li 
assiduously  to  study.  Tlic  greatest  number  of  bis  works 
were  comuosed  between  liis  taking  up  his  .residence  at 
Bruges  ana  his  death.  He  died  on  the  Cth  of  May,  1540, 
at  the  age  of  48. 

Vives  lias  a distin^isiied  place  among  the  philosopheir 
who,  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  under 
mined  the  hitherto  supreme  influence  of  the  sci.oolmen 
and  gave  an  impulse  to  the  study  of  classical  literature 
He  is  spoken  of  as  having  been  one  of  a triumvirate  in  the 
republic  of  letters,  of  which  Erasmus  and  Rudicus  are  the 
two  other  members,  all  three  being  equally  distinguislu’d 
for  learning,  while  Erasmus  had  the  pre-eminence  in  elo- 
quence, Budicus  in  wit,  and  Vives  in  soundness  of  judg- 
ment. ’file  works  of  Vives  are  very  numerous,  and  com- 
prehend a wide  range  of  subjects^hilulogy,  mental  and 
moral  philosophy,  and  divinity.  Iliuse  which  are  best 
known  are— ‘ De  Uausis  Corruptaniro  Aitium luitiis 
Sectis  ct  Lamlibus  Philosophurum * De  Veritalc  Fidci 
Christians and  * Do  Anitua  et  Vita.'  A complete  edi- 
tion of  his  works  was  published  at  Ba>Ie,  in  2 vols.  fol., 
in  15.15,  and  another  at  Valeacia,  his  birthplace,  in  1782. 
A list  of  hiB  works  may  be  found  in  Njceron,  * Mvmoires 
pour  senir,’  &o.,  tom.  xxi.,  n.  172. 

VrVIA'NI,  VINCE'NTIO,  a learned  mathematician  of 
Italy,  who  was  bom  of  a noble  family  at  Florence,  on  the 
5th  of  April,  1022 : lie  received  in  that  city  a good  general 
education,  but  having  a decided  inclination  for  mathe- 
matical researches,  he  applied  hini&elf  diligently  to  the 
study  of  the  antient  geometry  in  the  works  of  Euclid  and 
Pappus,  and  he  is  said  to  liave  acquired  a complete  know- 
ledge of  the  four  first  books  of  Euclid's  ‘ Elements  ’ with- 
out the  assistance  of  a teacher. 

In  tlie  si‘ventccnth  year  of  his  age,  Viviani  became  a 
puuil  of  Galilei,  who  was  living  in  retirement  at  Arcetri, 
ana  who,  though  then  blind  and  infirm,  rendered  him  a 
proficient  in  the  higher  branches  of  mathematical  science. 
After  the  death  of  that  distingui.'>hed  pliilo&opher  be  con- 
tinued during  several  years  to  prosecute  his  studies  under 
the  direction  of  Torncelli,  who  had  previously  been  his 
fellow-pupil,  and  for  whom,  as  well  as  for  Galilei,  he  ex- 
presseu  to  the  end  of  his  lit'e  the  highest  esteem  and  gra- 
titude. 

Before  he  was  twenty-four  years  of  age  he  formed  the 
project  of  restoring  the  lust  treatise  of  .^istac'.is  entitled, 
lu  Latin,  ‘ De  Locis  Sululis,'  and  he  actually  began  the 
work : other  occupations  however  prevented  him  fur  a long 
time  from  proceeding  with  it,  and  it  was  not  completed 
till  near  Uie  end  of  his  life,  thoi^h  a fiist  edition  wa^ub- 
lislied  in  1G73,  at  Florence.  Tno  treatise  of  the  Greek 
geometer,  who  was  nearly  contem|K)rar)’  with  Euclid,  con- 
sisted of  five  books,  and  contained  the  demonstrations  of 
certain  properties  of  tlie  couic  sections;  but  nothing 
remains  of  it  except  the  enunciations  of  the  propositions, 
wliich  have  been  preserved  in  the  * Malhem<atic^  Collec- 
tions ' of  Papr^ 

Tlie  work  *De  Locis'  being  siupemied,  Viviani  employed 
some  of  the  leisure  which  his  duties  in  the  service  of  the 

rd'duke  of  Tuscany  aiforded,  in  the  attempt  (o  restore 
fiflb  book  of  Apollonius  of  Perga  on  the  conic  sec- 
tions, which,  with  the  three  remaining  books  of  that  writer, 
w as  then  supposed  to  be  lost.  It  was  well  known  that  the 
subject  of  that  fifUi  book  was  the  determination  of  the 
longest  and  shortc.’st  right  lines  in  the  conic  sections;  and 
Viviani  bad  already  made  great  progress  in  the  work 
when,  in  165G,  BorelU  discovered,  among  the  MSS.  in  the 
Lnurenlian  Library  at  Florence,  a translation  in  Arabic  ot 
the  conics  of  Apollonius,  with  a I.atiD  inscription  denoting 
that  it  contained  the  eight  books  of  the  treatise  ; the  last 
book  was  however  w'aiiting.  Having  obtained  permisHion, 

, he  carried  tire  maimscript  to  Rome,  and  caused  it  to  Ic 
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translated  into  T^tin  by  a learned  S^iian  named  Abrahamiis 
Ect'hcllensu : this  translation  was  published  in  lb50.  and 
Viviani,  who  had  not  then  completed  his  work,  appre- 
hending' that  his  labours  mit'ht  t)ccome  fniitless,  obtained 
a ceilifieate  to  the  effect  that  he  had  not  fiecn  aware  of 
the  existence  of  the  manuscript,  and  that  he  was  unac- 
quainted with  the  Arabic  languai;e.  His  ‘ Kestoration* 
WHS  publisheil  in  the  same  year,  under  the  title  ‘ De  Maxi- 
mis  et  Minimis  Geometrica  Divinatio  in  qiiintum  Coni- 
corum  Apullonii  Pertrsei  adhuc  desideratum.'  ful.,  Flo- 
rence ; and  when  the  work  was  compared  with  the  transla- 
tion, it  was  acknowledged  IhatVivani  had  puraiied  the 
subject  beyond  the  point  to  which  it  had  been  carried  by 
Apolloniits  himself. 

From  this  circumstance  Viviani  immediately  attracted 
the  particular  notice  of  his  prince,  and  acquired  a high 
reputation  among  the  mathematicians  of  Europe.  In 
1(T72  the  grand-duke  Ferdinand  'gave  him  the  title  of 
chief  engineer,  and  appointed  him  to  proceed  to  the 
frontier  of  the  Papal  States  for  the  purpose  of  consulting 
with  Cawini,  who  was  sent  from  Rome  to  meet  him,  con- 
cerning the  navigation  of  the  Chiana  and  the  means  of 
preventing  the  inundations  of  the  Tiber.  The  measures 
proposed  hy  the  two  mathematicians  were  not  put  in  exe- 
cution by  ifie  govemmenU,  but  Viviani  availed  himsidf  of 
the  opportunity  which  his  connection  with  Cassini  afforded 
to  join  the  latter  in  making  astronomical  ob5C’r\'ation9,  and 
even  of  carrying  on  some  researches  in  natural  histoiy.  In 
1664.  at  tbe  rc(|uest  of  M.  Chapclain,  Colbert  recom- 
mended Viviani  to  the  king  of  France,  Louis  XIV.,  who 
assigned  him  a pension,  and  nve  years  afterwards  appointed 
him  one  of  the  fonngn  associates  in  the  Academic  Royale 
des  Sciences.  In  1666  he  became  a member  of  the  Acca- 
d^mia  derCimento  at  Florence,  and  in  1606  he  was  elected 
a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Ixmdon. 

About  the  year  1666  Viviani  commenced  a tract  on  the 
resistance  of  solid  bodies  against  the  strains  to  which  they 
are  subject,  but  his  numerous  occupations  preventing  him 
from  immediately  completing  it.  he  was  anticipated  by 
Morchetti,  who,  in  166‘J,  published  a work  on  the  same 
subject.  As  in  this  work  the  right  of  Galilei  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  law  of  the  resistance  was  denied,  Viviani 
took  advantage  of  the  delay  to  introduce  into  his  tract  a 
defence  of  his  friend  and  preceptor  ; and  in  every  respect 
liis  work  appears  to  have  been  far  superior  to  that  of  his 
opponent. 

In  1674  he  published  a work  entitled  ‘Quinto  Libro 
ilegli  Klementi  d'Euclide,  overro  la  Scienza  Universale 
delle  Projwrtioni  spiegala  cnlla  Dtdtrina  di  Galilei,'  to 
which  he  joined  a tract  designated  ‘ Diporto  Georoetrico’ 
(geometrical  amusements!,  the  latter  consisting  of  (he 
solutions,  ill  the  spirit  of  the  anlient  geometry,  of  twelve 
problems  which  nad  been  anonymously  proposed : and 
some  propositions  of  a like  kind,  which  were  proposed  by 
L'omiers  tiaving  been  sent  to  him,  he  published,  in  1677, 
solutions  of  them  in  a work  entitled  ‘Knodatio  Pro- 
Idematnm  universis  Propositorura  ik  Claudio  Comiers; 
prirmisHis  tentamentisvaniHadHolutionem  illustrisvetenim 
prohlematis  de  anguli  trisectionc.'  Tins  work  is  dedicated 
to  the  memory  of  his  friend  Cliapclain  : and  in  the  preface 
he  expresses  a distaste  for  such  challenges,  observing  that 
the  problems  are  enigmas  which  arc  seldom  proposed 
except  by  persjorw  who  have  previously  discovered  their 
solutions;  yet  fifteen  years  afterwards  he  proposed  as  a 
challenge  to  the  mathematicians  of  Euro)>e  a problem 
whose  enunciation  was  fancifully  stated  in  the  following 
manner : — ‘ Among  the  antient  monuments  of  Greece 
there  is  a temple  dedicated  to  geometry ; its  plan  is  cir- 
cular, and  it  is  covered  by  a hemispherical  dome,  in  which 
are  four  equal  apertures  of  such  magnitude  that  the  re- 
mainder of  the  superficies  is  accurately  quadrable  ; it  is 
i-equired  to  determine  the  magnitude  and  the  positions  of 
the  apertures.’  The  challertge  appeared  in  the  *Acta 
Kruditorum,'  under  a designation  which  is  an  anagram  of 
the  words  ‘ A postrenio  G^Uei  Discipulo,'  a title  of  which 
Viviani  appears  to  have  been  always  proud.  Solutions 
were  almost  immediately  given,  by  the  aid  of  the  infinitesi- 
mal calculus,  bv  Leibnitz  and  James  Bernoulli  in  Ger- 
many, by  the  Marquis  de  I’Hfipilal  in  France,  and  by 
Wallis  and  David  Gregory  in  England : the  solution  given 
i>y  Viviani  himself  is  very  simple,  and  it  was  published  by 
him,  hut  without  a demonstration,  in  a small  work  entitled 
‘Ftumazione  d Misura  di  tutti  i Cieli,  con  laStmttura  e 


Qimiratura  esatta  d'lm  nuovo  Ciclo  ammirabilc/  4(o., 
Firenze,  1662. 

In  1701  he  published,  at  Florence,  a second  and  en1arg;cd 
edition  of  his  restitution  of  Aristffus,  under  the  title  ‘ Du 
Locis  Solidis  Secunda  Divinatio  Geometrica  in  Quinque 
Libros  aroissos  Arista*!  Senioris,  Opus  Conicum,  continent 
Elementa  Tractatuuin  ejusdem  viviani,  quibus  tunc  ipse 
multa  in  Mathesi  Theoremata  demonstrare  contavemt.’ 
The  work  is  dedicated  to  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  author  avails 
himself  of  the  occasion  to  express  his  gratitude  to  his  pre- 
ceptor Galilei.  The  subject  is  treated  with  great  elegance 
and  sim])licity,  and  according  to  the  methods  of  the  antient 
geometers ; it  must  be  admitted  however  that  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  work  would  have  been  much  diminished  by 
the  employment  of  the  modern  analysis. 

Viviani  was  solicited  by  Casirair,  king  of  Poland,  to  re- 
side in  that  country' ; but  from  attachment  to  his  native 
land,  he  declined  the  request,  as  he  did  the  offer  of  Louis 
XIV.  to  make  him  his  first  astronomer.  He  built  for  him- 
self, at  Florence,  a mansion,  on  the  fiont  of  wliich  he  in- 
scrilied  the  words,  .•Edts  d Dto  tUila:  : and  from  respect  to 
the  memory  of  Galilei,  he  adorned  the  cnlmnce  with  the 
bust  of  that  philosopher.  He  died  Sept.  22,  17iXl,  in  the 
82nd  year  oi  his  age,  leaving  behind  him  the  character  of 
having  been  a man  of  simple  manners  and  a faithful  friemi. 

(£yoge  df  yirtani,  by  Fontcncllc,  in  the  ‘HUtoire  Uu 
I’Acad^mie  des  Sciences,'  tor  1703.) 

VIVIANITK.  [Iron.] 

VIVIERS.  [ViVABAis.] 

VIZAGAPAtAM.  [CiRCARs,  Northern.] 

VIZl'R,  or  VEZI'R,  is  the  name  of  the  ministers  ofthe 
sultan  of  the  Turkisih  empire,  ami  is  also  given  as  a title  of 
honour  to  several  other  high  functionaries,  civil  as  well  as 
military.  The  word  is  of  Arabic  origin,  and  means  literally 
‘the  bearer  of  a burden,’  as  ■ vezr’  designates  ‘the  action 
of  bearing  or  canying  a burden.’  Some  write  ‘ uazir,’  or 
‘ vazir,’  but  this  is  not  correct-  From  ‘ vizkr,'  a substantive 
which  expre&ses  the  action  of  supporting  a prince  in  the 
adminUtmtion  of  his  empire,  is  funned  ' vizaret,’  the  dig- 
nity or  function  of  a vizir,  which  we  generally  call  ‘ vizirat.* 
Tlicrc  are  two  plurals  of  vizir,  the  Turkish  plural  * vizlrler,’ 
which  is  the  common,  ami  the  Arabic  plural  * vuzerft,’ 
which  occurs  in  imperial  decrees,  as,  for  instance,  in  ‘vu- 
zer&I  ’izarai  zevl-l-intin»m,’  ‘the  illustrious  grand  vizirs.* 
The  post  of  a prime  minister,  who  directs  state  affairs 
when  the  sovereign  either  will  not  or  is  prevented  from 
doing  it,  is  a verv  antient  institution  in  the  East ; and  the 
lieutenant  of  a king  was  called  vizir  by  the  Arabs  long 
before  this  title  was  adopted  by  the  Turks-Osmanlis.  Tlie 
first  Turkish  vizir  was  the  celebrated  'AJa-ed-dln,  the  son 
of  Osman,  founder  of  the  Turkish  empire,  who  was  ap- 
iKiinted  to  the  post  of  prime  minister  by  his  brother,  Sultan 
LVkhan,  in  a.h.  726  (a.d.  1326).  At  first  there  was  only 
one  vizir.  But  Timur-Tash  (Ironstone),  a general  of  Mii- 
nid  L,  having  gained  a great  victory  over  the  Turks-Seljuka 
of  ('aramania  m a.h.  7tM  (a.d.  13KC),  his  master  gave  him 
the  title  of  vizir,  and  the  tlien  vizir,  'Ali  Pasha,  was  created 
‘ vizir 'azirn,'  that  is,  the  great  or  illustrious  vizir.  From 
this  time  the  number  of  vizirs  was  gradually  augmented  : 
Mohammed  II.  had  seven;  Miirad  III.,  six;  ^^u^ad  IV., 
nine  ; but  from  the  time  of  Ahmed  111.  there  were  only 
seven  vizirs  who  were  real  ministera.  These  vizini  ar« 
called  vizirs  of  the  cupola,  and  they  form  the  diwan  of  the 
grand  vizir.  The  litfe  of  vizir  is  likewise  given  to  the 
Beyler-Beys,  or  governors,  of  Rmnclia,  Anatolia,  Damascus, 
an^  Cairo,  to  the  four  high  judges,  the  grand  equerry,  tiie 
sirdar,  or  field-tnarshal,  the  chief  moAter  of  the  forests,  and 
to  several  other  high  functionaries;  and  in  former  limes  it 
was  given  to  the  silihiiar,  or  armbearer  of  the  sultan,  and 
to  the  agha  of  the  janissaries,  two  dignities  which  are  now 
alKilishcd.  Sometimes  also  this  title  is  conferred  upoii 
governors  of  sanjaks.  as  was  the  case  with  the  famous  ;Vli 
Pasha  of  Janina,  after  his  victories  over  the  French  in 
1798.  The  insignia  of  a vizir  arc  a splendid  dress  of  velvet, 
embroidered  with  gold,  pearls,  and  precious  stones,  a tur- 
ban with  an  ornament  of  diamonds,  and  a standard,  to  Uic 
top  of  which  are  attached  three  horsetails,  and  which  is 
carried  before  them  by  an  officer:  hence  the  title  of  paslia 
of  three  tails,  which  is  identical  with  vizir.  The  drew  of 
the  grand  vizir  is  still  more  magnificent  than  that  ofthe 
common  vizlnj,  from  whom  he  is  distinguislad  by  several 

firivilcgcs:  he  receives  the  solemn  visits  of  all  the  high 
nndionarics.  including  the  common  \irlri;  lie  comniiinds 
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tlie  centre  of  tlic  army  in  battle  ; and,  except  the  6uUan, 
he  the  only  peivon  >tHo  is  saluted  with  the  ‘alki2>h.’  a 
kind  of  benediction  pronounced  by  those  who  appear  in 
the  presence  of  the  grand  vizir.  The  wonts  of  the  * alkish’ 
are  * Allah  iimerler  were  efendumiize !’  (CJod  mve  a lo^jj 
life  to  our  master!')  The  public  functions  of  ul  the  vizirs 
are  described  under  Turkry,  pp.  3U:^*4. 

(Hammer,  L>C4  Osmanitchen  Reiches  i^aatsver/atsuu^. 
See.;  Gesrhtchte  des  Osmanischen  Retches;  Thornton,  I'he 
Turkish  Empire ; Kieffer  ct  Bianchi,  Dietionnaire  Turk- 
Fronpais^  sub  voc.  • Vizir’  and  ‘ Alkish.’) 

VLACQ,  iVDHlAN,  a Dutch  mathematician  of  the 
jeventeenth  century,  who  distinguished  himself  by  his  la- 
bours in  the  computation  of  logarithms.  Being  a book-  , 
seller  or  printer,  he  superintendeil  the  printingof  the  tables 
which  he  had  composed,  as  well  as  of  ahuoat  the  tirsl  of 
those  which  were  computed  by  llie  mathematicians  of  Uiis 
country'. 

Logarithms  had  then  been  recently  invented,  and  while 
the  employment  of  them  was  becoming  general  in  Britain 
through  the  labours  of  Briggs,  Gunter,  and  other  indefati- 
gable computers,  Vlacq,  in  lloiland,  contributed  greatly 
to  extend  (heir  use  and  a knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
their  construction  on  the  Continent.  In  162H  he  pub- 
lished at  Gouda  an  edition  of  the  ‘ Arithmetica  Ixigarith- 
mica  ’ of  Briggs,  which  contained  the  logarithms  of  mim- 
bets  between  t and  20.UIX),  and  also  between  bO.OUU  and 
100.000,  to  fourteen  places  of  decimals  ; but,  having  com- 
uted  the  logarithms  of  the  70,000  intermediate  numbers, 
e published  at  the  same  place,  in  folio,  a tYench  transla- 
tion of  the  above  work,  including  in  it  the  seventy  chiliads, 
under  the  title  of  ‘ Arithmetique  Logarithmetique:'  all  the 
lugarithnis  are  given  to  ten  places  of  decimals.  It  ap- 
pears that  part  of  the  edition  of  the  * Arithmetica  Loga- 
rilhmica,' which  had  been  published  by  Vlacq,  was  sold  in 
Kngland,  contran’  to  the  intention  of  the  author ; lor  Nor- 
vrood,  in  his  * Trigonometrio,’  which  was  published  in 
1631,  complains  of  such  sale,  and  designates  it  an  unfair 
practice. 

Hriji^  having  just  before  his  death  completed  his  great 
table  of  logarithmic  sines  and  tangents,  his  friend  Gel- 
librand  wrote  fur  it  a preface  and  an  account  of  the  ap- 
plication of  the  logantlims  to  the  purposes  of  plane  and 
ipherical  trigonometry.  Tliis  work,  which  was  designated 
•Trigonometrica  Britannica,'  was  printed  at  Gouda  by 
Vlacq  in  1633.  In  the  same  year  Vlacq  printed  a woik, 
composed  by  himself,  which  is  entitled  'Trigonometria 
Artificialis,  give  magnus  cannn  Triangulorum  Logmith- 
micua,  ad  deiia  scrupula  secunda,’  &c. : it  contains  the 
logarithmic  sines  ana  tangents  to  ten  places  of  figures, 
with  differences,  and  to  these  is  added  Briggs  s table  of  the 
first  ‘JU.OUO  logarithms  with  (heir  applications,  chiefly  ex- 
tracted from  the  * Trigonometrica  Britannica.* 

In  163C  Vlacq  published  an  abridgment  of  the  'Trigo- 
nometria  Artificialis,’  under  the  title  of  ‘Tabulm  Sinuum, 
Tongentium,  et  Secantium,  ct  Logarithmorum  Sinuum,  Tan- 
gentium,  et  Numerorum  ab  I ad  10,000,'  in  8vo.  Tliese 
tables  have  passed  through  several  editions  in  French  and 
German ; and,  on  the  Continent,  they  continued  long  to 
be  a manual  for  persons  employed  in  making  trigonometri- 
cal computations. 

VLAAHDINGEN  is  a market-town  in  the  south  part 
of  the  province  of  Holland,  in  the  district  of  Rotterdam, 
on  the  river  Maas.  It  is  the  rendezvous  of  the  Dutch 
herring-fleet : the  nopulation  is  about  G50U  inhabitants, 
who  subsist  bv  the  fisheries. 

VLADIMfk  formerly  Volodimir')  was  part  of  the  go- 
vernment of  Moscow,  till  by  an  imperial  ukase  of  1st  of 
September,  1778,  it  was  formed  into  a separate  goveni- 
ment.  It  lies  in  the  centre  of  European  Russia,  between 
.'>8'  and  sr  IV  N.  lat..and  between  37'*  42'  and  43*-  21/ 
E.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north-west  by  Twer,  on  the 
north  by  Yaroslaw.  on  the  north-east  by  Costroma,  on  the 
east  by*Nischnei-Novgorod,  on  the  south  by  Riasan,  and 
on  the  west  by  Moscow.  Its  area  is  17.50U  square  miles, 
divided  into  thirteen  circles.  'The  face  of  the  country  is 
an  undulating  plain,  without  mountains,  diversified  by  low  | 
hills  (none  being  SOO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea),  by  the 
steep  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  extensive  forests ; there  are 
alto  many  heatlis  and  morasses. 

The  principal  river  is  the  Oka,  which  however  only 
traverses  the  government  for  a short  distance  on  the  south- 
west. It  is  joined  by  the  Kliazma,  wluuh  comes  from  the 
P.  C.,  No.  1CG9. 


government  of  .Moscow,  civsses  this  province  nearly  in  the 
middle,  and  joins  thu  Uka  in  Xisc'hnct-Novgoru<l.  Its 
affluents  are  the  Nerl,  Sudugda,  Schitka,  Kdloksc-hn,  Ka- 
manka,  Tesa,  and  some  others.  On  the  whole  there  are 
twenty-two  large  and  small  rivers,  all  of  which  have  very 

fmre  water,  and  abound  in  fish.  Among  the  muneroii.' 
akes,  the  two  largest  and  most  remarkable  are  the  Pega- 
nowoe,  in  which  floating  islands  are  sometimes  seen  ; and 
the  Plestschejcwo,  which  is  about  S miles  long  mid  4^ 
broad,  and  U celebrated  on  account  of  the  nautical  exer- 
cises of  Peter  the  Great. 

ITie  climate  is  as  temperate  as  in  Moscow  : the  rivers 
do  rwt  freeze  GU  the  middle  of  November,  and  they  thaw  in 
, March.  The  winter  however  is  very  cold  ; the  summer 
very  hot ; the  spring  and  autumn  variable,  with  an  alter- 
nation of  snow,  rain,  and  fine  weather  r night-frosts  do 
not  cease  till  May,  and  return  at  the  end  of  Scjitcmber. 
Intermitting  fevers  are  endemic;  otlienvise  the  climate 
is  healthy. 

Agriculture  U the  chief  occupation  of  (he  inhabitants: 
but  though  the  soil  is  in  some  parts  fertile  when  well 
manured,  the  heaths,  marshes,  sandy  tracts,  and  forests 
cover  so  great  an  extent  of  surface,  that  the  ])roduce  of  the 
har^•e»t  is  not  sufficient  on  an  average  for  the  home  con- 
sumption, and  importation  from  the  neighbouring  go- 
vernments is  always  necessary.  Wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats, 
millet,  and  peas  are  cultivated  ; but  little  flax  and  hemp, 
the  soil  in  mo«t  parts  not  being  suitable  to  them.  The 
gardens  produce  all  kinds  of  vegetables  common  in  Uus.sia. 
and  most  of  them  are  full  of  apple  and  cheny  trees; 
amongst  the  former  is  the  beautiful  transparent  apple 
called  Nakiwni.  Here  and  there  arc  some  hop-guraens. 
The  forests,  formerly  impenetrable,  though  still  considerabie, 
arc  greatly  thinned  and  diminished:  there  arc  no  oaks. 
Game,  except  hares  and  partridges,  is  rare  ; but  bears, 
wolves,  and  lynxes  are  still  met  with.  Wild  berries  of  va- 
rious kinds  abound.  The  breed  of  homed  cattle  is  merely 
sufficient  for  the  wants  of  (he  province,  and  might  be  much 
improved  and  extended : the  breed  of  horses  however  is  ex- 
cellent : there  are  two  large  studs  belonging  to  the  crown, 
and  several  belonging  to  private  indi\iduals.  The  peasants 
breed  plenty  of  domesUc  poultry,  but  do  not  keep  so  many 
bees  as  in  other  parts.  The  fisheries  in  the  lakes  and 
rivers  are  of  little  importance  ; the  principal  fish  are  the 
sturgeon  and  shad  : what  is  not  consumed  in  the  province 
is  sent  to  Moscow.  The  minerals  ore  iron,  alabaster,  goo<l 
potters’ -clay,  and  freestone. 

The  countrj-people,  besides  (heir  agricultural  occupa- 
tions, spin  thread  and  worsted,  and  manufacture  coar&c 
lineu  for  their  own  use,  for  which  they  have  good  bleaching- 
grounds.  Tlie  chief  resource  of  this  province  is  its  manu- 
factures, in  which  it  is  second  only  to  that  of  Mitscow. 
The  principal  manufactures  are  those  of  linen  and  cotton, 
leather,  iron  wares,  glass,  and  crystal.  The  articles  ex- 
ported arc  the  above-mentioned  manufactures,  paper,  soap, 
and  potashes ; and  of  the  natural  productions,  only  fruit, 
timber,  fire-wood,  stone  for  building  and  millstones,  and 
lime.  All  goes  to  Moscow  by  waggons  or  sledges:  the 
Oka  and  the  Kliazma,  though  both  navigable,  are  not 
much  used  for  the  conveyance  of  goods,  llie  towns  of 
Pereslawl,  Gorochavez,  and  Vianiki  derive  much  profit 
from  the  transit  and  commission  trade. 

The  inhabitants,  amounUng  to  1,4U0,0UU,  are  all  Russians 
of  the  Greek  religion,  with  the  exception  of  a few  con- 
verted Mordwins  and  Tartars,  and  some  Germans  and 
Poles. 

With  respect  to  public  education,  this  government  is 
under  the  University  of  Moscow.  The  number  of  children 
attending  the  schools  increases  every  year.  In  1836  there 
was  1 pupil  for  every  234  inhabitants ; at  present  the  pro- 
portion of  pupils  is  doubtless  much  greater. 

Vladimir,  the  capital,  is  Bilimled  in  the  centre  of  the 
government,  in  56®  17'  N.  lat.  ami  4fP  2U'  E.  long.  It  is 
built  on  a group  of  hills  which  rise  in  a ferGle  plain  and 
decline  towards  the  left  bank  of  the  Kliazma,  which, 
making  a bend,  flows  under  the  walls.  It  is  one  of  the 
oldest  cities  in  Russia,  and  from  1157  to  1328  was  the 
residence  of  the  grand-dukes  and  the  capital  of  Great 
Russia.  With  the  exception  of  its  numerou-;  churches 
and  stone  houses,  Vladimir  has  few  traces  of  its  former 
greatness;  there  are  no  vestiges  of  the  palace  of  the 
princes,  and  the  Golden  Gate  has  nothing  luagiutieent 
except  its  name.  Tire  city  U still  large,  but  dl  built, 
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ami  has  wk  gates,  tenninating  the  six  principal  streets. 
Ol‘  the  25  churches,  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Mary,  of  which 
historians  give  pomiwus  descriptions,  to  which  its  present 
appearance  does  not  at  all  correspond,  and  the  Cathedral 
of  Denietriiis,  are  reraarkivbic  in  the  history  of  Russia. 
There  are  two  convents,  an  cecle»iai»t)cal  seminary,  and 
several  crown  buildings.  It  is  tlie  see  of  the  bisHop  of 
Vladimir  and  Susdal,  who  has  a palace,  and  the  seat  of  the 
public  authorities  of  the  government.  Tlje  inhabitants 
manufacture  silk  veils  and  handkerchiefs,  and  have  some 
tanneries  and  soap  mnnufactories;  they  derive  their  chief 
subsistence  from  the  cultivation  and  sale  of  fruit,  and  of 
irerdcn-vegctaLles.  Tlicre  arc  annual  fairs,  but  otherwise 
little  trade. 

Fereslawl-Zalcftkoc,  is  situated  on  the  river  Trubesch, 
where  it  empties  itself  into  lake  Plestschejews.  It  is 
an  old  town,  and  the  houses  are  almost  mean,  but  the 
churches  give  it  a striking  appearance  ; there  are  also 
.severai  convents  which  add  to  the  effect,  Tt»e  population 
is  4000  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  linen,  idlka,  and 
woollen  cloths.  Tliey  have  a profttable  transit  and  com- 
mission traile.  and  have  dealings  with  the  Ukraine.  Oren- 
burg, and  Sil>eria.  The  fairs  are  very  well  attended. 

Murom,  with  t>5UU  inhabitants,  an  antient  town,  was 
once  the  capital  of  the  ^lordwins,  and  aflerwards  the  resi- 
dence of  Russian  princes ; it  has  still  3 convents,  18  stone 
and  7 wooden  churches,  and  several  crown  buildings.  Tlie 
inhabitants  have  some  manufactures  and  conridcrable 
trade.  The  other  towns,  capitals  of  the  circles,  have 
nothing  worthy  of  particular  notice. 

(Ilassel,  Du*  Itwni^c/u  Rrtch  in  ifnroper;  Schnitzler, 
La  Rujuie,  la  Finlaudr,  e/  la  Polfigne ; Kmsenstem,  L'In- 
itruclion  Publitjue  cn  Russie;  Lchrbiuh,  by  Hiir- 

schelmami.) 

VUADnilRi  theFu^O,  gitind-duke  of  Russia,  sumamed 
the  Greiit,  was  the  son  of  S\iat06lav  by  a slave,  or  at  least 
a woman  of  low  condition. 

His  father,  meditating  the  conquest  of  Bulgaria,  divided, 
in  970.  his  empire  between  his  two  legitimate  sons  Yaro- 
pulk  and  Oleg.  Vladimir  was  sent  to  Novgorod,  as  that 
unruly  {dace,  disdained  by  the  legitimate  princes,  was 
considered  a government  only  fit  for  an  illegitimate 
arm. 

After  Sviatoslav’s  death,  972,  hi*  sons  remained  at  peace 
for  five  years,  but  in  977  YoTopolk.  who  ruled  at  Kiev, 
(niaiTelled  with  his  younger  brother  Oleg,  and,  having 
slain  him  in  battle,  took  his  share  of  the  paternal  heritage. 
Vladimir,  expecting  an  attack  from  his  bruUier,  fied  beyond 
the  sea  to  the  Varingians,  *.c.  the  Scandinavians,  and  1 aro- 
polk  occupied  Novgorod  by  hU  officcre. 

Vladimir  retimied  after  two  years  from  Scandinavia, 
with  a fonnidablc  body  of  adventurers,  and  was  joined  by 
the  inhabitants  of  NovgiM'od.  He  formally  declared  war 
against  his  brother,  and  demanded  the  hand  of  Rogneda, 
daughter  of  the  Varingian  Uogvold,  prince  of  Polotsk. 
Rogneda,  who  was  betrothed  to  hi*  brother,  rejected  Vla- 
dimer's  suit,  saying,  that  she  would  not  marry  the  son  of  a 
slave.  V'ladimir  attacked  Polotsk  ; Rogvold  was  killed 
with  his  two  sons,  and  Rogneda  was  compelled  to  marry 
Vladimir.  • 

Vladimir  marched  on  Kiev,  and  Yaropolk,  perceiving 
tliat  he  was  betrayed  by  his  own  people,  fled  from  his 
capital,  but  being  soon  afterwards  induced  to  surrender, 
he  was  treacherously  murdered  by  hU  brother's  command. 
Vladimir  now  hi'camo  monarch  of  the  empire  of  his  father, 
which  extended  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Baltic  to  that  of 
the  Black  Sea.  It  was  however  by  no  means  a regularly 
constituted  empire,  like  that  of  the  Western  monarchs  of 
that  time.  The  sovereignty  of  the  grand-dukes  of  Russia, 
who  had  established  their  capital  at  Kiev,  was  limited  to  a 
tribute  levied  on  the  various  Slavonian  and  Finnish  popu- 
lations spread  over  the  immense  tract  of  land  which  they 
considerwi  as  subject  to  their  rule.  Tliis  tribute  was  levied 
either  by  tiie  sovereigns  thcmselveB,  who  travelled  for 
that  purpoae  about  the  countiy,  or  by  their  delegates ; 
and  their  autlxirity  was  respected  only  where  they  had 
a sufficient  force  to  mmntain  it.  Vladimir  established  a 
more  regular  and  efficient  system  of  government.  He 
subjected  all  the  populations  which  had  recovered  their 
independence  during  the  preceding  reign,  and  built  many 
towns  in  order  to  maintain  them  in  subjection.  He  also 
seems  to  have  conceived  the  idea  of  cementing  his  vast 
and  heterogeneous  empire  by  the  powerful  bond  of  a reli- 


gious centre,  and  he  erected  at  Kiev  the  idol  of  Perun 
(thunder),  the  supreme  divinity  of  the  Slavonians  and 
thnae  of  the  infenur  deities,  Kliora,  Dajhog,  Stribog.  Se- 
margia,  and  Mokosh.  The  firht  three  of  these  deities  were 
Slavonian,  and  the  last  two  Finnish,  a circumstance  which 
s<>ems  to  imply  the  notion  of  uniting  the  religious  worship 
of  the  two  different  races.  To  these  deities  were  offered 
human  sacrifices,  chosen  by  lot,  and  the  Chronicles  relate 
that  two  Christian  Varingiana,  father  and  ton,  fell  victims 
to  tliat  bloody  superstition. 

Vladimir  got  nd  of  his  Scandinavian  allies  by  persuading 
them  to  pass  into  the  service  of  the  Greek  emperor,  and 
cndeavoureil  to  effect  an  amalgamation  between  the  V'arin- 
gians  and  Slavonians.  He  gave  continual  entertainments 
to  lus  subjects,  and  the  memory  of  the  rolendour  of  his 
court  is  still  alive  in  the  popular  songs  of  lUiuia. 

The  Chronicles,  which  extol  Vladimir's  wisdom  and 
valour,  accuse  him  of  great  laxity  of  morals.  Besides 
Rogneda,  he  had  married  the  widow  of  his  brother  Yaro- 
polk, a beautiful  Greek  nun.  who  was  a captive  of  their 
father,  and  three  other  wives.  He  had  a great  number  of 
concubines  who  lived  in  different  places ; as,  for  in.stance, 
at  Vishgorod  3(K),  at  Belgorod  the  same  number,  at  Be- 
restov 'ino,  and  no  woman  in  the  country  was  secure  from 
aim.  If  such  was  realty  the  case,  the  Chronicles  have 
reason  to  say  that  he  was  fond  of  women,  like  Solomon. 

Kiev  had  already  for  more  than  a century  frequent  inter- 
course with  Constantinople,  where  Vladimir's  grandmother 
Olga  was  baptized  in  Her  example,  although  it  had 
not  been  followed  by  her  son,  found  many  imitatura  among 
his  subjects,  and  the  trade  which  was  carried  on  between 
these  two  cities  had  undoubtedly  attracted  many  Greeks  to 
Kiev.  It  was  also  natural  tluit  mUsionaries  of  tne  Western 
church  should  be  attracted  by  the  renown  of  Vladimir  from 
Poland  and  Germany,  'fhe  Bulgarians,  a Mohammedan 
nation,  inhabiting  the  hanks  of  the  Volga,  in  the  present 
government  of  Kazan,  and  celebrated  for  their  commercial 
spirit,  had,  aticr  a short  war,  concluded  a solemn  treaty  of 
peace  with  Vladimir;  and  the  powerful  nation  of  the  Kha- 
sars,  which  occupied  the  country  between  the  Caspian 
and  Black  seas  northwards  to  the  Caucasus,  and  bordering 
on  Vladimir's  empire,  contained  many  Jews;  even  the 
kings  had  for  some  time  followed  the  Jewish  religion, 
although  at  the  time  of  Vladimir  they  were  Christians. 

. Tliis  will  explain  the  circumstance  that  all  these  religious 
1 professions  tried  to  convert  Vladimir  to  their  respective 
I creeds.  It  is  said  that  the  polygamy  permitted  by  the 
I Koran  and  the  sensual  paradise  promiseo  to  its  disciples 
j had  greatly  pleased  him,  but  that  he  would  not  consent  to 
! give  up  wine.  The  religion  of  the  Jews,  who  were  exiles 
from  their  own  country,  could  not  j>roduce  a favourable 
impression  upon  a warlike  prince.  The  Greek  clmrcii, 
which  already  numbered  many  converts  in  Russia,  had  a 
great  advantage  over  that  of  Romo,  whose  niiaaionaries 
were  strangers  in  tliat  countr)',  and  Vladimit  answered 
their  exhortations  by  saying,  * Our  ancestors  have  not 
known  you.'  When  Vladimir  consulted  his  nobles  on  the 
same  subject,  the  answer  which  they  gave  him  was,  ‘ if  the 
Greek  religion  was  not  good,  thy  grandmother  Olga  would 
not  have  adopted  it.’ 

Besides  this  circumstance  Vladimir  had  motives  of  am- 
bition which  prompted  him  to  become  a convert  to  the 
Eastern  church.  tW  was  a matrimonial  alliance  with  the 
Imperial  house  of  Constantinople,  which  was  then  gene- 
rally sought  by  the  rulers  of  the  barbarian  nations  border- 
ing’on  the  empire.  In  order  to  in.*ure  the  success  of  his 
object,  he  began  by  an  attack  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
empire,  and  having  besieged  the  important  town  of  Cher- 
son  in  the  present  Crimea,  he  demanded  lltc  hand  of  the 

rincess  Anna,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Romanus  the 

econd,  and  sister  of  the  then  reigning  emperors  Constan- 
tine and  Basilius,and  of 'flieophania,  empress  of  Otho  the 
Second  of  Gerrotnv.  He  promised,  if  his  reaucst  was 
granted,  to  receive  baptism  with  all  his  subjects,  and  to 
iH'come  an  ally  of  the  empire,  which  he  threatened  with 
war  in  case  of  a rehisal.  llis  demand  was  granted;  he 
WHS  baptized  with  his  followers  at  Cherson,  and  married 
the  Greek  princew  in  a.d.  9R8.  He  immediately  applied 
himself  with  great  zeal  to  the  establishment  of  Christianity 
in  his  dominions;  all  the  idols  were  destroyed  by  his 
orders,  and  the  Inhabitants  were  baptized  in  crowds.  He 
built  churches,  estahliMlied  schools,  and  his  exertions  were 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  circumstance  that  there  wae 
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aireadv  a Slavoninn  vereion  of  the  Scriptures  ('yrillus 
and  Methodius  [Slavonians],  as  well  as  liturgical  works 
in  the  same  language.  An  ordinance  on  the  ecclesiastical 
tribunals,  taken  from  the  Greek  Nomocanon,  wa-^  published 
by  Vladimir,  and  he  became  so  strongly  penetrated  with 
the  spirit  of  Christian  meekness,  tliat  he  would  no  longer 
puni^  with  death  even  the  greatest  criminals,  and  was 
content  to  fine  them.  This  ill-judged  lenity  ni-oduced 
great  disorders,  and  the  clergy  themselves  were  ouliged  to 
remonstrate  against  it,  and  to  induce  Vladimir  to  restore 
public  order  by  capital  punishments.  He  is  said  to  have 
entirely  amended  his  former  licentious  manners,  and  his 
charity  to  the  poor  was  unbounded.  He  divided  the 
government  of  his  empire  among  his  eleven  sons,  whom 
lie  had  by  several  wives,  and  his  stepson  Sviatopolk,  with 
whom  his  murdered  brother’s  widow  was  pregnant  when 
he  married  her.  After  his  conversion  he  had  some  wars 
with  his  neighbours,  but  they  did  not  produce  any  conse- 
quences ; and  his  reign  was  chiefly  spent  in  promoting  the 
civilization  of  his  subjeef-s,  for  whicn  he  received  ample 
means  from  Constantinople,  then  the  only  seat  of  aits  and 
literature  in  Christian  Europe. 

Tile  end  of  his  life  was  disturbed  by  the  growing  spirit 
of  liberty  at  Novgorod.  Tlic  citizens  of  Novgoroil  refuseii 
to  pay  tne  annual  tribute  sent  by  that  city  to  Kiev.  His 
son  Yaroslav,  who  was  established  by  him  at  Novgorod, 
look  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  at  least  he  did  it  appa- 
rently, as  some  suppose.  Vladimir  assembled  an  army  in 
order  to  coerce  hia  refractory  subjects,  but  he  died  on  his 
march  not  far  from  Kiev,  in  1014.  His  wife  Anna  died 
in  1011,  as  it  seems  without  issue.  The  Russian  church 
has  placed  him  amongst  her  saints,  and  given  him  a rank 
equal  to  that  of  the  aiiostles. 

VLADIMIR  MONO'M.\CHOS,  grand-duke  of  Kiev,  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  persons  of  the  middle  ages, 
whose  life  and  ivritings  present  an  interesting  picture  of 
the  social  state  of  Russia  during  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries.  He  is  extolled  by  the  Chronicles  as  a must 
virtuous  prince,  and  considered  by  them  almost  a saint. 
He  was  undoubtedly  a man  of  superior  character  and  abi- 
lities, but  by  no  means  free  from  tue  faults  of  his  barbarous 
age. 

Vladimir  was  bom  in  1052.  He  was  the  son  of  Vsevolod, 
the  grandson  of  Vladimir  the  Great.  The  division  of  the 
empire  made  by  Vladimir's  grandfather  Yaroslav  the 
Great,  iu  lOW,  produced  incessant  wars  among  his  suc- 
cessors, who  continued  to  subdivide  their  heritages 
among  their  children.  By  the  same  arrangement  of  Ya- 
roslav, the  sovereignty  over  all  the  other  princes  belonged 
to  the  grand-dukes  of  Kiev,  who  succeeded  to  that  dignity, 
not  according  to  the  law  of  primogeniture,  but  according 
to  that  of  seniority,  or  as  being  the  oldest  of  all  the  princes 
of  Russia.  This  arrangement,  customarj'  at  that  time 
with  ail  the  Slavonian  nations,  led  unavoidably  to  quarrels 
among  all  those  who  either  had  any  right  to  or  possessed 
the  means  of  claiming  the  throne  of  Kiev.  This  unfor- 
tunate state  of  Russia  was  rendered  still  worse  by  the 
appearance  of  the  Polovlzee,  or  Comanes  of  the  Byzan- 
tines, a nomadic  nation,  who  arrived  from  the  deserts  of 
Central  Asia  and  encamped  in  the  country  extending 
northward  from  the  shore*  of  the  Black  Sea  and  that  of 
Azoff,  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century.  These 
nomadic  people  matle  continual  inroads  into  the  territories 
of  the  Ruaian  princes,  but  were  also  frequently  employed 
by  tliem  as  auxiliaries  in  their  internal  and  foreign  wars. 
Vladimir  made  his  firet  campaign  under  his  relative 
Boleslav  the  Second,  or  the  Dauntless,  king  of  Poland, 
whom  he  joined  with  on  auxiliary  force  in  a war  against 
Bohemia  in  1076.  He  afterwards  took  an  active  in 
the  domestic  quarrels  among  the  Russian  princes,  and  re- 
ceived from  his  father,  who  became  grand-ouke  of  Kiev  in 
107^  the  principality  of  Chernigoff,  which  was  the  lawftil 
heritage  of  his  cousin  Oleg,  having  on  a former  occasion 
obtained,  in  an  carnally  illegal  manner,  that  of  Smolensk, 
which  was  given  nim  oy  the  father  of  the  same  Oleg  whom 
he  now  spoiled.  This  circumstance  created  a deadly 
hatred  between  the  two  cousins,  established  an  hereditary 
feud  between  their  descendants,  and  entailed  for  a long 
time  great  disasters  on  the  country.  Having  taken  during 
these  wars  the  town  of  Minsk,  he  did  not  spare  * either 
man  or  beast and  when  his  courin  Oleg  was  marching 
with  the  Polovtzee  to  recover  his  principality,  Vladimir 
bribed  those  barbarians,  who  earned  baeV  the  prince 


whom  they  cartie  to  assist  as  a captive,  and  murdered  his 
brother.  He  abo  couipelled  the  legitimate  prince  of  Nov- 
gorod to  cede  it  to  his  son,  and  to  content  himself  with  a 
small  principality.  This  proves  that  he  was  no  more  sem- 
jmloHs  than  his  contemporaries  in  the  means  of  attaining 
nis  objects. 

Vsevolod  died  in  1093,  but  Vladimir,  who  was  the  real 
sovereign  during  tlie  reign  of  his  father,  did  not  venture  to 
break  the  law  of  seniority,  and  he  called  to  the  throne  of 
Kiev  his  cousin  Sviatonolk,  prince  of  Turov,  the  eldest  of 
the  family.  SvintopolK  connrmed  the  possessions  usurped 
by  Vladimir  during  his  father’s  life  ; but  both  these  princes 
being  defeated  by  the  Polovtzee,  Oleg,  who  since  his  ex- 
pulsion had  lived  in  exile,  chiefly  in  Greece,  returned  to 
the  country,  and  comj>ell«l  Vladimir  to  restore  ChemigofF 
and  Smolensk  to  him  and  his  brother.  The  difference* 
among  the  princes  wore  settled  by  a congreas  held  at 
Lubech  and  at  Kiev,  on  which  occasion*  Vladimir  dis- 
played, in  the  jirtjsecution  of  his  interests,  great  diploma- 
tic talents.  He  aj»o  defeated,  with  the  aaai.stance  of 
other  princes,  the  terrible  Polovtzee  on  several  occasions, 
by  which  he  secured  for  some  time  the  country  from  their 
devastations,  and  justlv  acquired  great  popularity.  In  1112 
: he  became,  on  the  ^eath  of  Sviatopolk,  grand-duke  of 
Kiev,  being  already  sixty  years  old.  He  reigned  thirteen 
year*  till  112i>,  and  he  proveil  himself  during  this  time  a 
really  great  prince.  Internal  peace  was  maintained  by  his 
aulhonty,  and  foreign  enemies  were  repelled  with  uninter- 
rupted success.  New  towns  were  built,  old  ones  improved, 
and  the  country  enjoyed  general  peace  and  prospenty. 

His  character,  lus  views,  and  hU  principles  are  displayed 
by  his  testament,  or  his  la*t  instruction*  to  hia  children, 
wkich  also  gives  an  insight  into  the  manners,  the  state  of 
civilization,  and  the  prevailing  opinions  of  that  period. 

After  having  expatiated  on  the  glory  of  God,  chiefly  in 
word*  taken  from  tiie  Psalmist,  he  *ay« : ‘ O my  children! 
love  God ! love  also  mankind ! It  is  neither  fast,  nor 
seclusion,  nor  monastic  life  which  may  save  you,  hut  gCHxl 
works.  Do  not  forget  the  poor ; feed  them  and  think  that 
all  goods  belong  to  God,  and  are  intrusted  to  you  only  for 
a lime.  Do  not  conceal  treasures  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  for  this  is  contrary  to  the  Christian  religion.  Be 
fathers  to  the  orphans;  judge  yourselves  the  widows,  and 
do  not  permit  the  -stronger  to  oppress  the  weaker.  Do  not 
take  the  life  either  of  the  innocent  or  of  the  guilty;  the 
life  and  the  soul  of  a Christian  arc  sacred.’  He  then  re- 
commend* tliem  to  keep  their  oatlis,  to  respect  the  clergy, 
to  avoid  pride  and  every  kind  of  profligacy,  and  continue* 
— ‘ In  your  household  look  yourselves  to  everything,  with- 
out relying  on  your  steward*  and  servants,  ana  the  guests 
will  not  find  fault  either  with  your  house  or  with  your 
dinner.  In  time  of  war  be  udivc  and  be  an  example  to 
your  officers.  It  is  not  then  the  time  to  think  of  banquets 
and  enjoyment.  Repose  after  having  established  the 
nightly  watch.  Men  may  suddenly  perish,  therefore  do 
not  lay  aside  the  annour  where  danger  may  happen,  and 
mount  your  horses  early.  Above  all,  respect  a stranger,  be 
he  a great  or  a common  roan,  a merchant  or  an  ambassa- 
dor ; and  if  you  cannot  give  him  presents,  satisfy  him  with 
meat  and  drink,  because  strangers  spread  in  foreign  coun- 
tries good  and  bad  report  of  u*.  Salute  every  one  whom 
you  meet.  Lore  your  wives,  but  give  them  no  power  over 
yourselves,  ^member  every  good  thing  which  vou  have 
learnt,  and  learn  what  you  do  not  know.  My  father, 
having  never  been  abroad,  spoke  five  languages,  for  which 
we  are  praised  by  foreigners.’  This  is  certainly  a curious 
fact,  and  which  perhaps  was  not  common  at  tliat  time  in 
western  Europe.  The  languages  alluded  to  were  probably 
the  Greek — as  the  higher  clergy,  who  had  the  education  ot 
the  prince*,  were  generally  of  that  nation — the  Scandina- 
vian, the  Slavonian  of  Russia,  and  perhaps  the  Hungarian 
and  that  of  the  Polovtzee,  with  whom  the  Russians  wtie 
in  daily  intercourse.  It  is  ailso  not  unlikely  that  I..Htin, 
which  was  cultivated  by  the  learned  Greeks,  was  one  of 
the  languages  alluded  to.  * Avoid  idleness,  it  is  the 
mother  of  all  vices.  On  a journey  on  horseb^k,  when  you 
have  no  occupation,  instead  of  indulging  in  idle  thougnts, 
repeat  prayers,  at  least  the  shortest  and  the  best  of  them— 
“ kjTie  elejTion.”  Never  go  to  sleep  without  an  earthly 
prostration ; and  when  you  do  not  feel  ivell,  do  it  three 
time*.  Rise  before  the  sun  and  go  early  to  church.  So 
have  done  my  father  and  all  (he  good  men.  After  which 
thev  held  a council  with  their  officers,  or  Judged  the 
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people,  or  wenl  to  hunt ; and  at  midday  they  slept,  be> 
caib^  Gud  baa  a»ii^e<l  the  midday  hour  for  repose,  not 
only  to  roan,  but  also  to  animals  and  birds.'  It  is  remark* 
able  that  this  habit  is  still  prevalent  amoni^  the  common 
]H‘Ople  in  Russia.  'Your  father  lived  also  in  that  manner. 

I have  done  myself  all  that  I could  have  ordered  a servant 
to  do ; in  huntin?  and  in  war.  at  day  and  at  nit;ht,  during 
the  heat  of  summer  and  the  cold  of  winter,  1 have  not 
known  any  ro}>ose.  I have  never  relied  on  nuupstrates  and 
«>iiieers.  1 never  allowed  the  poor  and  the  widows  to  be 
oppressed  by  the  strong.  I superintended  myself  the 
chureh.  the  Divine  service,  the  hou.<ehotd,  the  stables,  the 
hunt,  tile  hawks,  and  the  falcons.'  Having  enumerated  his 
vanons  feats  of  arms,  he  says, ' I have  undertaken  eighty* 
three  expeditions,  without  mentioning  many  insignincant 
oiu's.  I have  concluded  with  the  Polovtzee  nineteen  trea* 
lies.  I took  prisoners  more  than  a hundred  of  their  best 
rhienains,  whom  1 released  at^erwanls,and  I punished  and 
drowned  in  rivers  more  than  200  of  them.  Who  travelled 
more  rapidly  than  I did  ? On  leaving  Chemigoff  in  the 
morning.  I arrived  at  Kiev,  wliere  my  father  was,  before 
vespers  la  distance  of  ItX)  English  miles).  Being  fond  of 
sports,  wc  oflen  hunted  wild  animals  with  your  grandfather. 
Ainid.Ht  thick  forests  I have  bound  with  my  own  hands 
several  wild  horses  at  once.  I was  twice  tossed  on  the 
horns  of  a buHaJo ; a deer  struck  me  with  his  horns,  and 
nn  elk  trampled  roc  under  his  feet ; a wild  boar  tore  the 
swortl  from  my  side  ; a bear  bit  through  my  saddle,  and  a 
wild  animal  attacked  and  overthrew  the  horse  which  1 
rode.  How  many  times  have  I fallen  from  my  horse ! I 
twice  broke  my  ncad,  and  many  times  injured  arms 
and  legs,  sparing  not  my  life  during  my  youth.  But  the 
Lord  has  watch^  over  me.  And  you,  my  children,  do  not 
fear  death,  nor  combat,  nor  wild  animals ; but  act  as  men 
on  every  occasion  which  may  come  from  God.  When 
Providence  has  decreed  a man's  death,  neither  his  father, 
nor  his  mother,  nor  his  brethren  may  save  him.’  It  is  very 
probable  that  the  observation  of  the  rules  of  pnidencc 
and  external  piety  laid  down  in  these  instructions  greatly 
contiibutcd  to  the  establishment  of  his  reputation. 

Vladimir  was  surnained  Monomachos  ny  his  mother,  a 
daughter  of  the  emperor  Constantine  IX.,  Monoroachos. 
His  first  wife  was  Gyua,  daughter  of  Harold,  the  last  Saxon 
king  of  England,  who  had  found,  after  the  death  of  her 
father,  a relUge  at  the  court  of  Swen  the  Second,  king  of 
Denmark.  Mamage.s  between  the  Russian  princes  and 
those  of  wchteru  Europe,  jiarticulttrlv  of  Scandinavia,  were 
very  common  during  that  pentHi.  Thus  Vladimir's  aunts 
Were  mamed  to  Henri  I.  ot  Franc<‘.  and  to  Harold  Ilarrl- 
ja<le,  king  of  Norway,  who  iienslKd  in  1006,  at  the  l«ttle 
of  Stamford  Bridge.  Tlic  eck-brattd  Danish  king  Waldc- 
mar  the  First  wa*  the  sun  of  one  i»f  his  granddaughters, 
and  probably  received  bin  Slavonian  name  in  honour  of  lus 
ancestor.  Alter  the  deatli  of  Gvila  he  was  twice  married, 
but  the  Chronicles  tUj  not  mviitton  the  names  of  his  wives. 

Tlie  ci-own  u«  tl  at  tlie  coronation  of  the  monarchs  of 
Kuswa  i»  called  the  grdden  <.xp  t>f  Monomachos,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  presented  to  Vladimir,  with  the 
sceptre  and  some  other  regalia  used  on  the  same  occasion, 
by  the  Greek  emperor  Alexius  Coranetios,  as  having  be- 
longed to  his  grandfather  Constantine  Monomachos.  These 
objects  are  undoubtedly  of  Byzantine  workmanship,  but  the 
hiittor)'  of  their  origin  is  considered  by  many  as  a modem 
invention  made  during  the  fifteenth  centurv,  -when  Ivan 
the  Third,  of  Moscow,  having  married  the  Greek  princess 
Sophia  Palaeologos,  assumed  the  pretensions  of  a successor 
to  the  emperore  of  the  East. 

VL1E.SSINGEN.  [Flushino.] 

VOANDZEIA,  a plant  of  the  nabiral  family  of  Legu- 
minoes,  which  has  been  so  named  from  its  MadagOMrar 
name,  which  is  also  written  Voandzou.  It  has  been  jWined 
into  a distinct  genus  by  Du  Petit  Thouars  ; though  for- 
merly called  Glycine  subterranea,  it  is  more  closely  allied 
to  Arachis  hypogaea,  or  the  Earth-Nut  of  the  coast  of 
Africa  and  of  Asia.  The  genus  is  characterised  by  having 
the  flowers  polygamous.  Calyx  campanulate.  Wings  of 
the  papilionaceous  flowers  horizontal.  Stamens  diadcl- 
phous.  J,cgume  subterraneous,  roundish,  fleshy,  oiie- 
scc'ded.  The  only  species  of  the  genus  is  V.  subterranea, 
wliich  is  so  called  in  consequence  of  Us  peduncles  bending 
down  and  sinking  into  the  ground,  where  the  pods  ripen. 
It  is  a tufted  creeping  herb  with  yellow  flowers ; the  leaves 
are  radical,  Irifoliatc,  on  long  petioles,  the  leaflets  oblong, 


the  terminal  one  being  stalkeQ.  This  plant,  intercaling 
from  the  mode  in  which  it  ripens  iU  seed,  is  celebrated  as 
an  article  of  diet  along  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  where 
it  is  eaten  both  in  a ripe  state,  and  when  unripe  after  being 
boiled.  Ttie  plant  has  been  introduced  into  Surinam  and 
Brazil,  it  is  supposed,  by  the  slaves  from  the  coast  of 
Africa.  It  is  called  mandobi  by  the  Brazilians. 

VOCHYA'Ca«,  or  VOCHYSIA'CEiK.  a natural  order 
of  plants  belonging  to  Lindley's  parietose  group  of  po1y> 
petalous  Exogens.  Tlie  species  belonging  to  this  order  are 
trees,  with  opposite  branches,  which,  when  young,  are 
4^ornerod.  The  leaves  are  entire*  mostly  opposite,  some- 
times towards  tlic  extremities  of  the  branches  they  are 
alternate,  and  are  supplied  with  two  stipules  at  their  base. 
The  inflorescence  u>  usually  terminal,  in  panicles  or 
racemes,  the  pedicels  brac-teate,  and  the  flowers  irregular 
and  united.  The  calyx  is  cither  free  or  slightly  adherent 
to  the  ovary,  witli  4 or  5 sepals,  and  imbricate  in  arsliva- 
tion.  The  sepals  are  combined  at  the  base ; the  upper 
one  calcarate,  and  often  large  and  irregular  in  form.  'The 
petals  are  unequal,  1,  2,  3,  or  5 in  number,  alternating 
with  the  segments  of  the  calyx  and  inserted  into  their 
base.  The  stamens  are  from  1 to  5 in  number,  usually 
opposite  the  petals,  in  some  cases  alternate,  arising  from 
the  bottom  of  the  calyx,  and  for  the  most  part  sterile, 
generally  only  one  being  fertile,  and  bearing  a single 
large  ovate  4-cellcd  anther.  The  ovary  is  superior  or  half- 
inferior,  3-celled  ; the  style  and  stigma  single.  The  fmit 
is  capsular,  being  3-comered,  3*cell^,  3-vaJved,  the  valves 
bursting  along  tlic  middle.  The  seed  is  erect  and  without 
albumen  ; the  embryo  is  straight  inverted ; the  cotyledons 
are  convoluted,  large,  leafy,  and  plaited ; the  radicle  is 
short  and  superior. 

Dc  Candolle  remarks  on  this  order  that  it  is  ' at  present 
hut  ill-understood  ; in  habit  and  flower  somew  hat  allied  to 
Guttifera;  or  MarcgraaN-iaceie,  but  distinct  from  both  in 
the  i^tnmens  living  inserted  into  the  calyx;  perhaps  more 
directly  connected  with  Combretaces,  on  account  of  the 
convolute  cotyledons  and  inverted  seeds ; and  even  per- 
haps allied  to  some  Onagraceip,  on  account  of  the  abortive 
solitary  stamen.'  Lindley  suggests  its  affinity  to  Violaccee, 
as  seen  in  its  irregular  flowers,  3-locular  ovarium,  and  sti- 
pules : and  alio  to  Rolygalacesc,  from  which  the  calcaratc 
flowers  and  ascending  ovules  principally  distinguish  it 

Tlicre  are  about  forty  species  of  thU  family  altogether ; 
they  are  all  natives  of  eipiinoctial  America,  where  they  are 
found  inhabiting  antient  forests,  the  banks  of  streams,  and 
sometimes  the  sides  of  mountains  to  a very  conuderable 
elevation.  None  of  these  trees  arc  remarkable  for  their 
beauty  or  for  their  uses,  but  the  striking  irregularity 
of  the  stnicturc  of  their  flowers  renders  them  objects  of 
great  interest  to  the  botanist.  Tlie  following  synop^s 
of  the  genera,  the  descriptions  of  which  are  from  Don,  will 
indicate  the  more  important  variations  in  the  structure  of 
the  floral  organs  of  these  plants. 

Section  I. — Ovarium  free.  Calyx  5-parted. 

1.  Calli^lheM  (after  Callisthcnes,  an  antient  philoso- 
pher). Upper  sepal  drawn  out  into  a large  spur  at  the 
nasc.  Petal  I,  obcordatc.  Stamen  1,  without  any  rudi- 
ments of  sterile  ones.  Valves  of  the  cai»sulc  without  a 
dissepiment ; cells  1-2  seeded. 

2.  Amjdtilochia  (after  Amphilochus,  an  Athenian,  who 
wrote  on  agriculture).  Upper  sejral  drawn  out  into  a short 
spur  at  the  base.  Petal  1,  obcordatc.  Fertile  stamen  1. 
usually  without  any  rudiments  of  sterile  ones.  Valvioi  ol 
capsules  bent  so  much  as  to  form  dissepiments;  cells  1-2 
seeded. 

3.  I'orhytia  (from  Vochya,  a Guiana  name  for  some  of 
the  species).  Upper  sepal  drawn  out  into  a long  sjuir. 
Petals  3,  middle  one  the  largest.  Stamens  3,  lateral  »mcs 
sterile.  Valves  of  capsule  opening  in  the  middle.  Seed 
solitary  in  the  colls,  winged. 

4.  i^dvertia.  Upper  lobe  of  calyx  furnished  with  a spur 
at  the  base.  Petzds  5,  2 upper  ones  very  narrow.  Stamens 

3,  lateral  ones  sterile,  valves  of  capsule  opening  in  the 
middle  ; colls  2-seeded. 

5.  Qunb'n  (a  Guiana  name  for  some  species).  Uni>er 
sopal  furnished  with  a spur  at  the  base.  Petals  mostly  1, 
rarely  2.  Stamens  mostly  1,  sometimes  2.  Valves  of  cap- 
«ule  m>cning  in  the  middle.  Seeds  winged. 

lection  II. — Ovary  adnate  to  the  calyx.  Calyx 
4-part  ed. 

6.  One  of  the  lobes  of  the  calyx  furnished  with 
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a ffpur  «t  the  base.  Petal  1.  Stamens  5,  4 sterile  an<l  1 
fettilc. 

Doubtful  (Genera. 

7.  Lf/zonia.  Calyx  viith  a ventrieoftc  tube  and  a 
5-parted  permanent  limb.  Petals  wanting.  Disk  quadran- 
pilar,  filUiifC  the  bottom  of  the  lalvx.  Stamen  I,  wimll, 
inscrtetl  under  the  ovar^-.  Capsule  lri!?onaJ,  3-celled, 
l^valvcd.  Seeds  6.  Sti(?mas  3,  small,  capitate. 

8.  Agard/tia  (alter  Charles  Aijardh.  a dislinifuished 
Swedish  botanist,  author  of  a ‘ Synopsis  Alipmim,’  See.). 
C!alyx  of  3 sepals.  Petals  5,  convolute.  Stamen  1,  hear- 
ing a large  3-ccIled  anther.  Style  1.  Fruit  a drupe,  oval, 
3->ceHcd,  3-valved. 

9.  Uchttpiggeria  (after  J.  F.  Schwei^ger.  author  of 

• Flora  Krlangensi*’).  Calyx  of  3 M^paJs.  Petals  3,  one  of 
which  is  spuiTcd.  Stamen  1.  Pi&til  none. 

Some  01  the  species  of  Qunlea  and  S*iivertiabearflowen» 
which  give  out  a delicious  odour.  A species  of  (’allisthene 
has  aUo  been  ol>served  to  secrete  a resinous  fluid,  which 
ha-s  not  been  analyzed. 

VOET.  GISBEKT.  the  father,  and  Paul  and  Daniel, 
the  sons,  and  John,  the  grandson,  were  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  University  of  Utrecht,  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. 

^risbert  Voet  was  bom  at  Heusde  on  the  3rd  of  March, 
1593  ; he  studied  at  Leyden,  with  the  character  of  a young 
man  of  great  promise ; and  having  taken  orders,  discharged 
the  functions  of  minister  in  his  native  town  till  IGlM.  In 
that  year  he  was  appointed  professor  of  theologv*  and 
Oriental  language*  in  the  seminar)'  of  Utrecht,  whidi  was 
converted  into  a university  two  year?*  later.  Voet  became 
the  zealous  advocate  of  the  doctrines  adopted  by  the  Synod 
of  Dort,  nor  did  hU  controversial  predilections  confine 
themselves  to  this  narrow  field.  He  attacked  vehemently 
the  philosophy  of  Descartes,  whom  he  designated  alternately 
nn  atheist  and  a Jesuit,  and  whom  he  even  went  the  length 
of  accusing  before  the  civil  magistrate.  Hi*  controversucs 
with  Cocceius,  professor  at  Leyden,  divided  the  Dutch  theo- 
logicians  into  v’oetians  and  (5occeians.  In  short  no  pole- 
mical adversary  came  amis.>t  to  him : Roman  Catholic, 
j)hilosopher,  Arminian — he  was  ready  to  break  a lance 
with  any  man  who  did  not  subscribe  to  the  Calvinistic 
creed.  He  had  on  his  arms  at  once  Desmarets,  Wolzogen, 
Regius,  Schoockius,T>umoulin,  Ch'sterga,  &c.  The  inces- 
sant excitement  of  controversy  appears  to  have  agreed 
with  him,  for  he  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  87.  out- 
lix'ing  by  several  years  all  the  other  members  of  the  Synod 
of  Dort.  A full  list  of  hU  numerous  publications,  chiefly 
works  of  polemical  theolog)',  is  given  by  Gaspar  Burman, 
jn  his  ‘ Trajeclura  Eniditum the  principal  arc,  ‘ Selectm 
Disputationes  Theologicic,’  5 voU.  4to.,  Utrecht  and  Anr- 
sterdum,  1WMS9 ; and  ‘ Politica  Ecclcsiatica,’  4 vols.  4lo., 
Amsteniam,  1663-7C. 

Paul  Voet  was  also  bom  at  Heusde,  on  the  7th  of  June, 
1019.  He  taught,  at  diflerent  limes,  logic,  metaphysics, 
(ireek.  and  civil  law  in  the  University  of  Utreent.  He 
juihiished  in  1654  a Harmony  of  the  Gospels;  and  in 
16.Vj-.57,  • Theologia  NaturaJis  reformata.’  Of  his  juridi- 
cal works  the  most  valuable,  at  least  that  which  has  carried 
with  it  the  greatest  authority,  is  the  treatise  * Dc  Statutis 
commque  Concursu.*  His  oUier  legal  publications  ore — 

• Dc  Duellis  LicitU  et  Illicitis,’ Utrecht,  1646;  ‘ De  Usu 
Juris  Civil  j*  et  Canonic!  in  Belg^o  Unito,’ Utrecht,  1657; 

‘ Disquisitio  Juridicade  Mobilibus  et  Immubilibus,'  Utrecht. 
1666,  ‘ t’oramentariu*  ad  Institutiones  Juris,’  Gomim, 
1668.  It  is  in  part  owing  to  the  time  at  which  he  lived, 
rendering  his  works  the  text-books  of  the  young  Scotch 
lawyers,  the  contemporaries  of  Stair  and  Mackenzie,  that 
we  find  them  so  frequently  quoted  by  the  ablest  Scotch 
lawyers  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. I^ul  V’oet  published,  in  Dutch,  a histoiy  of  the 
iamity  oniredorodc,  which  has  been  translated  into  French; 
>ome  controversial  pamphlets  defending  his  father;  and 
notes  on  Musaeus,  Callimachus,  and  Herodian. 

Damsl  Vokt,  son  ofGisbert,  and  brother  of  Paul,  wai 
Ijom  at  Hevisde  on  the  31st  of  December.  16‘J9,  and  died 
at  Utrecht  on  the  3rd  of  October,  1000.  He  wo*  professor 
of  philoi-ophv  at  Utrecht.  He  published  several  text- 
liooks : his  ' Nfeletcmeta  Philosopnica,’  and  his  ^ Physiolo- 
gica,  save  de  Rerum  Natura  Ubri  vi.,’  appeared  at  Amster- 
41am  the  year  afler  hU  death,  and  were  republished,  with 
4Jote«  by  Vries,  in  1668. 

.John  Vost,  the  son  of  Paul,  was  bom  at  Utrecht  on  the 
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3rd  of  October.  1647-  He  was  professor  of  law  at  Herbom 
afterwards  at  Utrecht,  and  ultimately  at  I,eyden,  where  hs 
died  on  the  11th  of  September,  1714.  His  most  esteemed 
work  is  his  ‘ Commentarius  in  Pandectas.'  published  at 
Leyden  in  1698,  in  2 folio  vohimes.  In  1070  ne  publi>hcd 
a tmet  • De  Jure  Militari in  1673  another,  ‘ De  Familia 
erciscunda and  in  1683,  at  T..cydcn.  a ‘Compendium 
Juris.’  He  too.  as  well  as  his  father,  took  the  field  in 
defence  of  Gisbert,  the  fminder  of  the  family. 

John  Euskuil’s  Vott,  inspector  of  the  octrois  at  thn 
Hague,  and  a Dutch  physician,  died  there  in  I77H.  He  Is 
mentioned  with  praise  as  a poet  in  ^'iies'8  history  of  Dutch 
poetry.  His  poems  are  lyrical  in  their  form,  and  rather 
mystical  in  their  contents.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  be- 
longed to  the  same  family  as  the  theologian,  the  jurists,  ami 
the  philosopher. 

VOGE^  THEODOR,  a botanist  of  great  promise,  who 
perished  in  the  expedition  to  the  Niger,  in  tne  year  1H41. 
He  early  devoted  nimseif  to  the  study  of  botany,  and  was 
a student  at  the  University  of  Bciliu,  where  he  took  hi* 
degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy.  One  of  his  earliest  con- 
tributions to  botanic^  science  was  a paper  publUhed,  con- 
jointly with  Dr.  Schleiden.  on  the  development  of  albumen 
in  leguminous  ijlanl.s.  This  |>apcr  bears  the  high  charac- 
ter of  all  the  later  labours  of  Dr.  Schleiden,  and  at  the 
same  time  affords  evidence  that  Vogel  belonged  to  that 
school  of  physiological  botanists  who,  from  their  minute 
knowledge  of  structure,  are  doing  so  much  at  the  pivsent 
day  for  the  advancement  of  scientific  btjtany.  In  a subse- 
quent paper,  entitled  a ‘ Monograph  of  the  Genus  Cassia.' 
Vogel  displayed  his  intimate  knowledge  of  structure,  as 
w ell  as  his  pow  ers  of  analysis,  in  unravelling  the  intricacies 
of  that  difficult  genus  of  plants.  In  1«4»,  when  it  was 
determined  to  fit  out  an  expedition  to  ATrica,  Captain 
Washington  visited  Germany  for  the  sake  of  gaining  co- 
operation, and  Vogel  was  there  recommended  to  him  n.«  a 
botanist  likely  to  be  of  great  service  in  the  expedition. 
Vogel,  who  was  then  at  Bonn,  in  the  university  of  which 
place  he  had  been  appointed  a teacher  of  botany,  no  sooner 
had  the  otf’er  made  him  than  he  anxiously  embr«ce<l  it  as 
affording  him  an  opportunity  of  pursuing  his  favourite, 
science  m an  unexplored  region.  After  having  visited 
England,  where  his  knowledge  of  botany  excited  in  the 
Uituds  of  those  who  knew  him  the  warmest  interest  for  his 
prosperous  retuni.  he  sailed  with  the  expedition  for  Afrir'R, 
in  July,  1841.  The  disastrous  events  of  that  ill-fated  expe- 
tion  arc  well  known.  Vogel  was  an  early  sufferer  from 
the  fever  which  carried  off  the  majority  of  those  who 
saileil.  and  although  he  recovered  so  far  as  to  be  able  to 
reach  Fernando  Po,  he  sunk  there  from  the  cflccts  of 
dysenterj'  about  six  month-s  after  the  time  he  had  sailed 
from  this  couutr)'.  He  made  the  best  use  of  the  little  time 
that  he  had  health  to  collect  plants,  whilst  on  the  coa5t  of 
Africa,  and  his  death  seems  to  have  been  hastened  by  his 
anxiety  to  arrange  and  study  them  whilst  in  a convales- 
cent state  at  Fernando  Po.  The  results  of  these  labours 
have  not  yet  appeared.  He  wa.s  buried  by  the  side  of 
Captain  Bird  Alien,  another  of  the  unfortunate  victims  of 
this  expedition. 

VOGHE'RA,  PROVINCIA  Dl.  a Province  of  the  Sar- 
dinian States,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Po,  which 
divides  it  from  the  province  of  Mortara  and  also  from 
Austrian  Lombardy,  east  by  the  duchy  of  Parma  and  Pia- 
cenza, south  by  the  provinces  of  Turtuiia  and  Bobbio,  and 
west  by  the  province  of  Tortona.  Its  length  from  east  to 
west  is  about  20  miles,  and  its  breadth  is  about  15  miles. 
It  lies  mostly  in  the  plain  of  the  Po,  but  the  southern  part 
of  the  province  stretches  over  the  northern  slope  of  the 
Ligurian  Apennines,  from  which  the  Staffora  and  other 
torrents  descend  and  cross  the  plain  to  join  the  Po.  The 
population  of  the  province  of  Voghera  is  about  92,lKk), 
distributed  among  77  communes.  The  counir)'  prcxluces 
much  silk.  iScrnstori,  Statistica.)  The  head  town.  Vog- 
hera(VicuR  Irie),  originated  in  a suburb  of  the  antient 
town  of  Iria.  which  in  the  course  of  time  superseded  the 
town.  Voghera  wa*  for  a long  time  a dependency  of  Tor- 
tona, and  afief  belonging  to  the  family  Del  Pozzo.  Charles 
Emmanuel  III.,  king  of  Sardinia,  purchased  Voghera,  and 
made  it  the  capitaf  of  a pitivince.  Voghera  has  11,000 
inhabitants;  it  is  an  uninteresting-looking  town  ; the  only 
building  in  it  worthy  of  notice  U the  collegiate  church, 
which  is  of  good  architecture.  Voghera  is  in  a plain  on 
the  high  road  from  Turin  to  Piacenza,  Parmii,  and  Mo- 
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dena,  which  follow’s  the  southern  bank  of  the  Po.  The 
road  from  Genoa  to  Milan  by  I'nvia  leads  aJso  through 
Voffhera. 

'Ilie  other  town*  of  the  pro\ince  of  Voehera  arc,  1,  Slra- 
della,  with  50U0  inhabitants,  situated  on  the  high  road  from 
Voghera  to  Piacenza,  and  near  the  borders  of  the  duchv  of 
Parma ; 2,  Broni,  or  Bronni,  a post>town  on  the  same  line 
of  road,  lias  3000  inhabitants ; 3,  Catteggio,  which  has 
2500  inhabitants.  {Calendario  Sardo,) 

VOGULES.  [Russun  Empire  ; SiuKaiA.] 

VOICE.  The  voice  (from  the  latin  rox)  is  an  audible 
sound  produced  in  the  lar>'nx.  The  very  different  expla- 
nations tvhich  have  been  oven  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
breath  is  vocalized  in  the  lar}’nx  are  accounted  for  by  the 
circumstance  of  its  being  imi>o&sible  to  view  the  inside  of 
the  laiymx  when  in  an  umnutilated  state  during  vocaliza- 
tion. In  the  absence  then  of  that  positive,  complete,  and 
exact  knowledge  which  such  obsen  ation  alone  can  fur- 
nish, we  must  be  content  with  titat  approximation  to  truth 
which  is  anived  at  by  means  of  the  present  advanced 
knowledge  of  the  production  and  modification  of  sound 
with  which  acoustic  science  supplies  us  [Acoustics],  ap- 
plied to  explain  the  minute  mechanism  of  the  lar)'nx. 
[Larynx.^ 

Tlie  design  of  the  present  article  is  to  treat  of  the  sounds 
of  the  human  voice  in  its  two  great  Ainctions  of  Song  and 
Speech.  T!ie  nomenclature  and  notation  of  music  [>u'sic] 
are  here  adopted,  with  such  an  extension,  based  upon  (he 
same  principles,  as  is  necessary  for  the  purpcuse. 

The  infinite  varieties  of  sounds  heard  in  the  human  voice 
are  all  embraced  under  the  general  terms  Pitch,  Loudness, 
Quality,  and  Dumtion. 


The  scale  of  the  human  voice,  from  the  lowest  note  of 
the  bass  to  the  highest  note  of  the  soprano,  within  which 
limits  composers  write  vocal  music,  is  four  octaves  in  ex- 


tent, viz.  from  mi,  x, 


in  the  bass  clifi*  to  mi. 


Tliere  liave  been  in- 


stances, but  they  arc  very  rare,  of  voices  capable  of  de- 
scending lower,  and  others  of  ascending  higher  than  those 
limits.  This  scale  of  sounds  is  divided  into  roce  ma$ckiU 
(male  voice),  which  extends  from  mi  (k)  in  the  boi»  to  do 
(c*)  in  the  treble  cliff;  and  voce /eminilc,  or  voce  biancha 
(female  voice),  which  extends  from  fa  (»*)  to  mi  (e«)  in 
the  treble  cliff. 

The  lower  or  male  voice  part  of  the  scale  is  subdivided 
into  Bass  and  Tenor,  each  contmning  two  octaves;  (he 
bass  extends  from  mt  (B)  Xofa  (v*);  and  the  tenor  extends 
from  do  (c‘)  to  do  (c*). 

The  upper  or  female  voice  put  of  the  scale  is  subdivided 
into  Contralto  and  Soprano,  each  containing  two  octaves  : 
the  contralto  extends  thimj^  (f’)  to  fa  (V);  and  the  so- 
prano extends  from  do  (c*)  to  mi  (k<).  TTiege  are  the  four 
scales  witliin  which  musicians  compose  vocal  music  for 
each  ela.HS  of  voice.  Tlie  following  diagram  exhibits  the 
scale  of  the  human  voice  and  the  relation  of  its  subdi- 
visions : — 


Intermediate  between  the  bass  and  tenor  is  another 
male  voice,  extending  from  h (a)  to/a  (p*),  and  termed  the 
Baryione.  And  tietween  the  Contmlo  aud  the  Soprano  is 
another  female  voice,  extending  from  la  (a*)  to  la  (a*),  ami 
termed  the  Mezzo-Soprano.  Tlie  voices  of  eunuchs  and 
troys  ue  classed  with  female  voices. 

By  reference  to  the  diagram  it  will  lie  seen  that  the 
scales  of  the  several  voices  overlap  each  other  in  the  great 
compaar  of  the  human  voice;  thus  the  bass  overlaps  the 
tenor  eleven  notes,  so  that  the  tenor  descrunds  to  within 
five  notes  as  low  as  the  bass;  while  the  bass  ascends  to 
within  four  notes  as  high  as  the  tenor.  Eleven  notes  are 
common  to  both  bass  tuid  tenor  scales,  and  any  music 
whose  variations  of  pitch  are  within  the  range  of  those 
eleven  notes  can  be  sung  either  by  a tenor  or  a bass  voice. 
It  appeani  also  by  the  diagram  that  a tenor  voice  reaches 
10  within  three  notes  as  liigh  as  the  contralto,  and  mid- 
way up  the  soprano  compass ; giving  twelve  notes  com- 
mon to  the  tenor  and  contralto,  and  eight  notes  cooimuri 
to  the  tenor  and  soprano  scales,  which  explains  the  wide 
range  of  music  which  tenor  voices  can  sing. 

Tlie  ordinary  compass  of  a voice  is  about  twelve  notes. 
Many  singers'  voices  however  extend  to  two  octaves;  some 
even  beyond  two,  and  some  have  reached  three  octaves. 
Catalani's  com}>ass  is  said  to  have  been  three  and  a half 
octaves. 


The  compass  of  Miss  Dolby's  voice  is 


The  compass  of  Mrs.  Alfred  Shaw’s 
voice  is 


Tlie  compoM  of  Mik  Clara  Novello's 
voice  is 


The  compass  of  Malibran's  voice  wbj* 


Tlie  compass  of  Mr.  H.  Phillips's 
voice  is 


The  compass  of  soprano  and  some  other  voices  are  di- 
vided into  registers,  of  which  (here  are  two,  viz.  the  natural 
and  the  falsetto.  Tlie  former  is  termed  in  the  Italian 
acbno)  rore  rfi  petto,  which  means  chest  voice  ; and  the 
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latter  t^oce  di  Utta,  which  means  head  voice.  To  these 
the  Italians  add  another^  whicii  joins  the  two  registers,  and 
which  somewhat  partakes  of  the  character  of  both ; it  is 
named  the  m^zzo /aho,  or  middle  falsetto.  The  extreme 
upper  notes  of  the  falsetto  are  by  some  termed  the  Jlautinoy 
or  flute  reewter,  but  this  appears  to  be  an  unnecessary  sub- 
division. The  following  table  exhibits  at  a view  the  voices 
and  their  registers: — 

Bass  . . . ('best 
Barytone  . Chest 

Tenor.  , . Chest.  . Mezzo-Falso.  Falsetto 
Contralto  . Chest.  . Mezzo-Falso.  Falsetto 
Mezzo-So-  Chest.  . Mezzo-Falso.  Falsetto 
prano . . 

Soprano.  . Chest.  . Mezzo-Falso.  Falsetto  . FlauUno. 

In  this  musical  distribution  of  the  registers  of  the  voices 
there  is  no  falsetto  given  to  tlie  basscH.  The  bass  and 
baritone  voices  however  are  both  capable  of  extending 
their  compass  by  running  up  into  a falsetto,  and  hence 
they  must  each  have  a mezzo-falso  register  also.  Tire  fal- 
setto H commonly  adopted  by  bass  singers  to  imitate  a 
woman's  voice  in  the  opera  butfa. 

There  U also  a feigned  lower  voice  by  which  voices  of 
all  kinds  arc  able  to  descend  lower  in  pitch  than  in  the 
iialwal  register.  The  term  basso  falsetto  ha.4  been  pro- 
posed to  uedgnate  this  voice,  but  the  term  lower  falsetto 
IS  more  acciirate. 

Thr  Qtuility  qf  the  J’oic4. — Each  person’s  voice  has 
a distinct  quality  or  tone  (timitre  of  French  authors), 
by  which  it  is  recognised,  oven  when  singing  in  unison 
with  others.  Tlie  vaguem^8s  of  the  terms  which  are 
adopted  to  describe  the  qualities  of  the  voice  is  much  to 
be  lamented  : they  are  descriptive,  such  as  nasal,  guttural ; 
desc'riptive  by  compniison  with  other  sounds,  as  silvery, 
flute-hke,  musical;  and  metaphorically  descriptive,  n» '■ 
pure,  clear,  deep,  brilliant,  flexilile,  attractive,  mellow,  Su\ 
These  terms  are  too  lax  in  their  signification  to  he  sati-s- 
factorv  to  the  philosophical  student  of  sound.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  connect  certain  qualities  of  the  voice, 
as  fulness  with  the  bass,  brilliancy  with  the  soprano,  &c., 
but  without  success.  It  is  however  quite  true  that  those 
who  arc  accustomed  to  hear  much  sin^ng  would  mostly 
I ecognise  any  voice  to  be  a bass,  tenor,  &c.,  although  sing- 
ing in  unison  with  contraltos  or  sopranos.  The  essential 
distinction  however  between  voices,  a.n  the  bass  and  tenor, 
is  not  the  quality,  as  stated  by  some  physiological  writers  ; 
for  a voice  is  classed  among  basses  or  contraltos,  as  the 
case  may  be,  solely  in  consequence  of  its  compass  l>ing 
within  the  limits  of  the  bass  or  contralto  scales. 

Each  voice  has  its  natural  and  falsetto  qualities,  which 
belong  respectively  to  the  natural  and  falsetto  registers. 
Besides  these  there  is  in  song  an  improved  quality  named 

f’ure  tone,  and  in  speech  a oorrespmding  improved  qua- 
ity  named  the  oratorical  tone. 

— The  song-note  is  a musical  sound  of  some 
fixed  pitch  in  the  musical  scale.  When  a clear  resonant 
voice  produces  a song-note,  the  accompanying  harmonic 
sound  may  be  heard  just  as  it  is  with  the  sound  of  a vibra- 
ting string.  1116  long-soundi  of  the  human  voice  are  ar- 
ranged in  the  diatonic,  chromatic,  and  enharmonic  scales. 
[Music.) 

Spei^A-noU. — ^The  speech-note  is  not  a true  musical 
sound,  because  ita  pitch  varies  throughout  its  duration. 
These  notes  are  termed  slides,  accents,  and  inflexions;  and 
they  may  be  imitated  on  the  violin  by  sliding  a finger  up 
the  finger-board  while  tlie  bow  is  applied.  These  notes 
may  have  an  ascending  or  descending  course  in  pitch,  and 
sometimes  they  have  both  on  a syllable.  Tlie  varv'ing 
pitch  of  a speech-note  will  be  illustrated  if  the  reiser, 
with  an  intense  feeling  of  inquiry  utter  aloud  Hamlet’s 
interrogatory,  * Palo,  or  red  T The  speech-noto  on  the 
word  ‘pale’  will  consist  of  an  upward  movement  of  the 
voice ; while  that  on  ‘red’  will  be  a downward  movoraent, 
and  in  both  words  the  voice  will  traverse  so  wide  an  in- 
terval of  pitch  as  to  be  conspicuous  to  ordinary  cars ; while 
the  cultivated  perception  of  the  musician  will  detect  the 
voice  moving  throiii^  a less  interval  of  pilch  while  he  is  ut- 
tering the  word  ‘ or’  of  the  same  sentence.  And  he  w-ho  can 
Tfcoid  in  musical  notation  the  sounds  which  he  hears  will 
perceive  the  musical  intcr\’al  traversed  in  these  vocal 
movements,  and  the  place  also  of  these  speech-notes  on 
the  musical  staff. 


; Speech-notes  are  of  two  kinds,  viz.  simple  and  com 
^ pound.  The  simple  consist  of  a single  rising  or  failing 
; movement  of  the  voice.  Tliese  movements  may  be  of  any 
extent  from  a semitone  up  to  an  octave.  These  dif- 
ferences of  extent  give  eight  simple  rising  speech-notes, 
viz.  semitone,  tone,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh, 
ocUve,  aid  as  many  simple  falling  speech-notes,  making 
a total  ot  •ixteen  distinct  simple  speech-notes.  Mr.  Steele 
accurately  represented  these  notes  by  diagonal  lines  on 
the  musical  staff,  fhe  length  of  the  line  indicates  the 
inten  al  or  dimension  of  the  note ; and  its  situation  on  the 
staff  indicates  its  local  pitch,  as  in  the  annexed  diagram, 
No*.  1 and  2,  wliere  the  eight  note*  ascending  anil  de- 
scending are  in  acconhince  with  Mr.  Steele’s  notation. 


I.  No.  2.  No.  3. 


In  these  notes  the  sliding  movement  of  the  voice  u 
equable,  that  is,  it  passe*  through  equal  spaces  in  eoual 
times.  The  voice  however  in  some  notes  is  retarded  hi 
some  ]>art  of  its  course,  so  that  it  passes  through  uncijual 
spaces  in  equal  times.  Mr.  tSteelc  noted  this  retardation 
of  the  voice  by  slightly  curving  the  diagonal  line  at  the 
part,  a*  in  the  above  diagram,  Ao.  3.  Now  the  voice  may 
t>e  retarded  at  the  beginning,  at  the  middle,  or  at  the  end 
of  a speech-note.  And  the  voice  may  be  accelerated  in 
each  of  those  parts.  It  will  he  seen  that  these  modifica- 
tions of  pitch  greatly  multiply  the  number  of  speecb- 
notes*  And  this  number  can  be  again  greatly  incn'asei 
by  successively  giving  to  each  note  all  the  various  forms 
of  loudness  of  voice  of  which  it  is  capable. 

The  compound  speech-notes  condd  of  both  the  simple 
vocal  movements  combined  in  a variety  of  circumflexes. 
Mr.  Steele  first  noted  them  on  the  staff',  from  whose  ‘ Fro- 
sudia  Rationalis’  the  following  diagram  is  copied  : — 


Numerouii  a*  are  the  varieties  of  circumflexes,  they 
admit  of  classification,  of  which  the  following,  partly  taken 
from  Dr.  Rutdi,  is  adopted: — 

T/ie  m/mbfr  qf  conttituent  voenl  mov^mfuts. 

1.  Simple  circumflex  consists  of  two  movements. 

2.  (.'ompound  circumflex  consists  of  three  movements. 

3.  Continuous  circumflex  consists  of  more  than  three 
movements. 

The  direction  qf  thr  first  vocal  m<,vemetit. 

1.  Direct  circumflex  has  the  first  an  upwanl  movement. 

2.  Inverted  circumflex  has  the  first  a downward  move- 
ment. 

The  dimension  of  the  vocal  moveraents. 

1.  Equal  circumflex,  each  irovement  of  equal  dimen- 
sion. 

2.  Unequal  circumflex,  each  movement  of  unequal  di- 
mension. 

In  forming  a circumflex  speech-note,  the  voice  may  be 
retardcil  or  accelerated  in  parts,  as  well  as  move  equably 
through  its  course.  The  |>oKBihle  varieties  of  circumflex 
are  almost  infinite,  and  the  number  in  ordinary’  use  is  far 
beyond  what  would  be  anticipatwl.  This  will  account 
for  the  immense  variety  of  sounds  wliich  arc  heard  in 
human  utterance,  and  which  h.as  been  more  a .mhject  of 
declaration  than  thoughtfiil  inquiry. 

The  Compass  qf  the  Speech^oice. — Several  of  the  rhe- 
toricians of  antiquity  speak  of  the  changes  of  pitch  of  the 
voice  seldom  exceeding  a fifth  on  any  one  svllable. 
Obsei^’ations  conducted  for  twenty  years  on  the  leading 
public  speakers  of  the  oeriod  have  convinced  the  author 
of  th's  article  cf  the  accuracy  of  this  antienl  statement.  It 
ia  true  that  higher  intervals  are  used,  even  up  to  the  octave, 
but  very  sparingly,  and  the  fiflh  itself  is  of  less  common 
occnrrence  in  oratory  than  the  third. 

Speech  melodies  seldom  exceed  the  limit.s  of  an  octave 
and  a half.  Whatever  the  speaker's  key  note  may  be,  he 
seldom  rises  more  than  a fifth  above  it,  or  descends  more 
than  a fifth  below  it  in  pilch.  A person'*  key  note  ^ 
generally  somewhat  below  the  midulc  of  his  eompa.<«; 

I which  circunustancc  enables  most  speakers  to  ascend  an 
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octave  if  required  for  the  purpose  of  ex]>re^on.  The  fol- 
lowing notation  of  Mr.  Steele's  speaking  compass,  taken 
from  the  ' Prosodia  Haliunalis,'  is  inleresling 


iJrislU  of  impukiubed 
romnun  let*)  * * 


Ileicht  of  eonmou 
oucuom'. 


Lovett  aoW  of 


The  voice  of  song  (t.r.  a song  note)  has  been  described  | 
as  euntiiming  throughout  its  duration  on  one  level  line  of 
pilch.  This  de^inplion  was  necessary  at  the  ouUet  in  [ 
order  to  state  the  essential  distinction  between  song^musi- 
call  sounds  and  speech  sounds. 

(Jlusie  oltservatiun  however  of  the  song  notes  of  singers, 
especially  m dramatic  music,  will  show  tliat  omny  of  the 
notes  are  not  of  uniform  pitch,  but  that  the  voice  rapidly 
slides  through  some  interval,  commonly  of  a tone,  and  the 
song  note  is  produced  at  its  summit.  Let  the  slide  be 
equal  to  a semiquaver,  and  the  song  note  a minim,  or  rather  ' 
to  a minim  minus  the  semiquaver  slide,  which  U stolen  . 
from  the  cjuanlity  of  the  song  note:  many  singers  reach 
the  several  degrees  of  the  scale  by  these  ^ides  according 
to  the  subjoined  notation  :-~- 


In  taking  the  intervals  from  a runJamcntal  note,  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  hear  a rapid  slide  tlirough  the  entire 
interval,  producing  slide  thiius,  fourths,  &c.,  and  the  song 
note  at  tlte  summit  of  Uie  slide,  according  to  Uie  subjoined 
notation : — 


Similar  notes  oflen  occur  in  the  passionate  intonation 
of  the  w ide  intervals  of  operatic  music. 

Tliese  song  notes  closely  approximate  to  those  speech 
notes  in  wliieh  the  movement  of  the  voice  is  retarded  nt 
the  upper  ]>art  of  its  ascent ; and  tlie  approximation  is  the 
nearer  in  proportion  to  the  greater  retaliation.  | 

Sometimes  the  song  note  is  preceded  by  a rapidly  ^ 
de.icending  slide,  which  may  be  of  the  interval  of  a tone,  as  I 
in  the  subjoined  diagram 


The  slide  is  however  frequently  heard  of  greater  inter- 
vals, especially  in  the  musical  expression  of  high  excite- 
ment ol  feeling,  as  in  the  subjoined  diagram 


In  song  a rapid  slide  is  occasionally  heard  after  the  song 
note.  The  slide  may  either  rise  or  fall  in  pitch,  and  it 
rnay  be  of  a tone  or  of  a higher  interval.  Tne  subjoined 
diagram  is  a notation  of  such  notes,  with  a tone,  3rd,  5th, 
and  Sve,  respectively,  ascending  and  descending: — 


Ascending.  Descending.  I 

TTic  nller-nole  of  wntr  (NaetiMlilag  of  the  Germans)  I 
being  always  on  the  weak  part  ^of  the  measure,  the  slur  ' 
from  its  principal  to  it  produces  a slide  as  above  noted. 
These  however  are  rarely  heard. 

A slur  in  song  binds  two  or  more  notes  into  one  conti- 
nuous sound  by  a rapid  slide  of  the  voice,  and  thus 
approximates  to  a speech-note.  In  the  following  illus- 


tration, taken  from  Callcott’s  • Grammar  of  Ma4e,’  p.  63, 
the  efi'ect  of  the  first  slur  is  similar  to  a circumflex  speech- 
note,  of  equal  intervals  and  inverted  flexure ; and  the 
second  shir  U in  dfect  similar  to  an  unequal  inverted  cir- 
cumflex 


<Oor  liapid  ■tftanis.'  Joihua. 


The  preceding  illustrations  are  givi^n  with  a view  of 
indicating,  and  not  of  exhausting  the  subject. 

Op  RKcrTATiVE,— The  notes  of  song,  of  sfieeeh,  and  the 
mixed  notes  above  described,  are  aH  to  be  heard  in  recita- 
tive. The  speech  and  the  mixed  notes  predominate  over 
the  pure  notes  of  song. 

Of  Chant.—- In  chant  also  are  to  be  heard  the  note*  of 
song,  speech,  and  the  mixed.  The  rapid  part  of  the  cliant 
consists  of  speech-notes,  and  the  concluding  syllables  of 
the  clausular  divisions  are  sung  on  song  and  mixed  notes. 

Of  the  kind*  of  Melody  in  Song,  Speech,  Recitatii  e,  ami 
Chant. 

SoN'O. — A succession  of  single  sounds  forms  a melody 
or  t-une.  [Mi'-iic.]  A melo<Iy  is  said  to  proceed  by  de- 
grees when  its  successive  notes  are  in  proximate  degrees 
of  the  scale;  and  a melody  proceeds  by  tk/pe  when  it 
omits  or  leaps  over  one  or  more  degrees  o(  the  scale.  In 
general  degrees  and  skips  are  intermixed,  as  in  the  melody 
of  the  Easter  Hy'iim,  taken  from  Callcott's  ‘ Grammar:' — 


* Jmu*  Cbria  h riM-n  to-day.’ 


In  the  incantation  scene  of  the  opera  of  ‘ Der  Frcischuls,’ 
^Yeber  has  produced  sm  effective  melody,  consisting  of  a 
repetition  of  the  same  sound.  For  the  rhythmical  anange- 
ment  of  the  sounds  in  song,  see  Music,  Rhythm,  and 

PROSOOY. 

SpKEcn. — In  speech,  as  in  song,  a succession  of  single 
sounds  constitutes  a melodv.  A speech-melody  fortnetl 
of  speech-notes  may  procee((  in  all  the  varieties  above  de- 
scribed of  song.  [Elocution.]  In  vocal  music  the 
rhythmu*  of  the  language  bends  to  that  of  the  music.  It 
is  muidcal  rhythrous.  In  Rpeech-melodies  however  the 
rhvthmus  is  that  of  the  language. 

ilsciTATiVK. — Recitative  melodies  also  proceed  in  alt 
the  varieties  of  song.  In  accompanied  recitative,  although 
the  musical  rhyllimus  takes  the  lead,  yet  the  singer  has 
much  latitude,  and  in  a great  degree  controls  the  musical 
rhythmus.  In  unaccompanied  recitative  the  nuisirni 
rhythmus  entirely  yields  to  the  singer’s  ideas  of  what  is 
appropriate  to  the  required  expression. 

Chant. — Cliant  melodies  also  proceed  in  all  the  varieties 
of  song.  The  ordinary  melody  however  consists  of  a rapid 
iteration  of  the  same  note  tnrough  a clause  to  the  con- 
cluding four  or  five  sylioldes,  which  are  set  in  an  appro- 
priate succession.  The  following  notation  from  the  Litany, 
ft*  arranged  by  the  Rev.  F.  Penson,  of  Durham  Cathedral, 
is  quot(^  from  the  Leeds  church-service,  edited  by  Mr. 
Hill,  the  choir-master 


soL  ].Ard,  oar  oS«ik*«.  nor  Uk-\ 
nSeom  of  our  SirrfkOtrrt,  nntlirr  tal«  tikoii  f 

vnivrascvuf  our  liat;  apar*  tu,  Kood  l.or<l.  > silh  tu  for  e-  ver, 
«p«ie  Ihy  |MO}>l«,  «Xom  tbou  hart  radn^nnij 
w-.th  tby  acMt  prpdou«blood.Biu)h«BotUfryI 

Tlie  first  note,  so/,  o,  is  rapidly  reiterated  on  each  syl- 
lable to  the  la^  five.  The  rhythmus  is  left  to  the  taste 
and  feeling  of  the  chanter.  In  both  recitative  and  chant 
the  words  are  more  distinctly  uttered  than  in  song.  This 
arises  from  the  structure  of  the  notes,  which  are  chiefly 
either  speech-notes  or  those  song-notes  which  approximate 
to  them,  in  both  of  which  distinct  utterance  i*  infinitely 
easier  than  in  the  notes  of  tong. 

Of  the  k'oice  at  a Natural  Ijatiguage  of  the  Emotion*.— 
■The  voice,  whetiier  it  be  or  be  not  united  with  verbal  Ian- 
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|Tuik^>  U exprcwive  of  the  feelingrB.  The  voice  is  the  lan- 
fTuaf^e  of  the  feelings,  by  which  they  manifest  themselves 
to  the  ear  without  previous  teaching  ; and  when  heard,  are 
recognised  and  felt  without  teaching.  The  scream  of 
terror,  the  sliout  of  ioy,  tlie  laugh  of  satisfaction,  the 
laugh  of  sarcasm,  the  faugh  of  ridicule,  are  made  by  man 
and  understood  by  his  fellow-man  wherever  the  one  may 
be  bom  and  whatever  may  be  the  speech  of  the  other. 
The  voice  is  a natural,  a universal  language.  I'luch 
mental  attribute  has  its  voice,  which  is  in  relation  to  that 
attribute ; and  whether  that  attribute  forms  part  of  the 
mind  of  man  or  brute,  it  instantly  recognises  the  voice. 
'l*he  piercing  cry  of  pain,  the  aHVighting  scream  of  (error, 
the  voice  of  joy,  are  common  to  all,  and  reco^ised  by  all. 
The  voices  of  the  feelings,  so  far  as  pitch,  duration,  and 
loudness  arc  concerned,  are  capable  of  notation.  Dr.  , 
Coiombat  has  attempted  the  notation  of  cries  arising  from 
various  pains : and  Dr.  Burney  has  noted  the  song  of 
several  binis.  The  changes  of  pitch  present  the  most  re- 
markable changes  in  the  voice;  and  on  these  mainly 
depend  the  voices  of  the  feelings.  The  mind  adopts 
changes  of  pitch  to  express  its  condition,  and  the  inter- 
val of  music  is  but  a means  of  measuring,  and  thonee 
imitating,  that  expression.  A higher  intensity  of  feeling 
increases  the  interval.  Composers  know  tl>is  fact,  and 
avail  themselves  of  it  in  dramatic  music.  The  pages  ot 
Handel,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Welwr,  ami  Rossiini  are  full 
of  illustrations  of  it.  Tlie  ‘ Messiah,’ the  greatest  of  all 
musical  comi^oskions,  abounds  with  degrees  of  intensity  of 
the  same  feeling. 

Music  is  language ; it  i.s  tone-language ; and  besides  ex- 
pressing feeling,  it  is  capable  of  conveying  ideas  with  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  precision.  It  is  not  neceicsar)’  to 
he  a musician  to  know  the  approaching  conclusion  of  a 
piece  of  music ; nor  to  know  at  the  end  of  a section  that 
the  end  of  the  piece  has  not  yet  arrived,  becau.se  the 
melody  expresses  it.  Tlie  tone  or  melody  of  a question  is 
familiar  to  us  all  in  common  discourse.  The  melody  is 
imitated  in  music,  of  which  several  instance.^  occur  in  the 
' Meteiah.’  It  must  however  be  remarked  that  where  the 
language  assumes  the  grammatical  form  of  inteirogation, 
the  m^ody  of  speech  is  of  a less  decided  interrogative 
character.  And  these  are  the  instances  which  occur  in 
the  ‘ Messiah.*  Tlie  first  five  measures  of  the  air, ‘But 
who  may  abide  the  day  of  his  coming?*  and  the  four 
opening  meoMires  of  ‘Why  do  the  nations  so  furiously 
rage  together?'  are  both  interrogative,  and  composed 
on  the  same  general  principle.  These  examples  are 
quoted  not  to  exhaust  the  instances,  but  to  illusli'atc  the 
RuWeet. 

The  imperative  character  of  the  melody  on  the  sen- 
tences, ‘ lull  it  up : be  not  afraid  : Behold  your  God  in 
the  air,  *0  thou  that  tellest  glad  tidings  to  Zion,’  will  be 
at  once  perceived.  We  have  not  space  to  discuss  and  illus- 
trate ftilly  the  qpnveyance  of  ideas  by  tone-language,  and 
merely  wish  to  state  sufficient  to  draw  attention  to  it  as  an 
important  branch  of  musical  expression.  The  high  pro- 
vince of  music  is  the  expression  of  sentiment,  and  when 
it  conveys  ideas,  they  are  not  cold  ones,  but  are  warm, 
bright,  and  glowing  with  intensity  of  feeling.  The  theo- 
ries of  the  conveyance  of  ideas  and  of  the  expression  of 
feeling  by  music  are  yet  wanting,  and  can  be  formed  only 
upon  a wide  induction  of  facts  selected  from  the  works  of 
those  composers  who  have  succeeded  in  those  branches  of 
music.  That  the  minor  mode  and  slow  time  are  appropriate 
to  pathetic  subjects,  and  the  'major  mode  ivith  quick  time 
for  joyful  and  vivacious  subjects,  are  facts  familiar  to  all  who 
have  studied  music,  so  that  ordinar)'  composers  are  able 
to  give  a general  cast  of  feeling ; but  it  is  the  man  of 
high  genius  only  who  can  produce  a musical  whole  which 
is  composed  of  appropriately  expressive  parts.  It  is  from 
the  works  of  such  men  as  Purceii,  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  and  Weber  that  such  an  induction  should  be 
marie.  In  this  way  (he  few  principles  of  composition 
would  be  increased  and  true  mtirio  advance<l ; but  it  is 
beyond  the  power  of  principles  and  written  rules  in  any 
art  to  equalize  unequal  natural  abilities. 

Music  is  both  an  oral  and  a written  language,  and  as  a 
language  it  can  be  acquired  by  the  multitude.  Those  who 
can  read  music  Cplay  or  sine)  arc  in  a position  in  respect 
to  music,  like  that  in  whicn  those  who  can  read  verbal 
language  are  to  verbal  language.  Those  who  know  the 
science  of  music  so  as  to  able  to  compose  music 
P.  C.,  No.  1669. 


correctly  are  in  an  analogous  position  to  those  who  know 
the  grammar  of  verbal  language  so  as  to  be  able  to  write 
the  language  with  grammatical  correctness.  Now  multi- 
tudes know  enough  both  of  music  and  of  grammar  for  this 
purpose  ; but  something  more  is  reiuiircd  to  produce  good 
music  and  a good  book.  Proper  ami  well  connected  ideas, 
with  approjiriate  and  regulated  feelings  on  the  proposed 
subject,  must  exist,  and  a rhetorical  wielding  of  music 
and  language  to  convey  those  ideas  and  feelings  with 
perspicuity  and  elegance.  Tliese  high  excellencies  are 
rarely  met  with  in  an  eminent  degree;  they  are  found  in 
the  highest  excellence  in  Handel  and  Shakspere. 

On  the  Improvenient  and  Preiervation  of  the  Voice. 

In  the  improvement  of  the  song-voice  the  great  objects  to 
accomplish  are,  1,  To  improve  its  quality  in  clearness  and 
resonance.  2,  To  make  every  note  in  iU  compa^^s  equally 
pure.  3,  To  extend  its  compass  both  above  and  below. 
4,  To  obtain  power  to  produce  a prolonged  note  on  each 
degree  of  its  compass.  Tlie  accurate  intonation  of  the 
scales  is  presupposed,  for  without  that  all  training  is  musi- 
c^ly  useless.  To  effect  these  objects  vaiioua  system;*  of 
discipline  are  proposed,  but  none  would  be  successiul 
without  the  governing  ear  and  voice  of  a master,  'ilie 
work  however  of  Signor  Crivelli  stands  in  the  foremost 
rank. 

For  the  preseiration  of  the  song-voice  the  two  great 
principles  are,  1,  To  be  temperate  in  all  things,  aji  eating, 
drinking,  Sic. ; and,  2,  Daily  practice  in  the  scales  of 
music. 

In  the  improvement  of  the  speech-voice,  the  first  groat 
requisite  is  so  to  produce  voice  tnat  it  may  not  be  injurious 
either  to  the  general  health  or  to  the  throat  in  particular. 
2,  To  improve  its  quality  in  clearness  and  resonance 
throughout  its  compa^.  3,  To  extend  its  compass  both 
al>ove  and  below.  4,  To  produce  a prolonged  speech  iiotu 
on  each  degree  of  its  cumpa-Hs.  Hitherto  these  have  not 
been  systematically  attempted,  and  not  only  have  many 
orators  been  limited  in  their  success  by  the  defects  of  Ihcir 
voices,  but  many  have  been  obliged  to  discontinue  their 
avocations,  especially  the  clerg)’,  either  from  the  injury  to 
the  throat  or  to  the  general  health  which  public  speaking 
produced.  The  primary  object  of  elocutionary  science, 
like  that  of  physical,  is  to  pixiducc  the  gieatest  possible 
effect  with  (he  least  expenditure  of  power ; but,  as  in  song- 
training, no  system  can  oe  iuccessful  without  the  governing 
ear  and  voice’  of  a master.  Tlie  work  entitled  ‘ Cull  on 
Public  Reading'  contains  an  outline  of  speech-voice 
training  which  has  been  eminently  successful. 

For  the  preservation  of  the  speech-voice,  as  for  the  song- 
voice,  temperance  in  all  thing*  U required.  2,  Daily  prac- 
tice in  the  several  forms  of  speech-note.  By  this  means 
public  speaking  may  become  a pleasurable  and  healthful 
exercise. 

The  ant  lent  orators  were  accustomed  to  exercise  their 
voices  daily  in  preparatory  declamations,  and  to  ascend 
and  descend  through  the  conipa.ss  of  their  voices  by  re- 
peating about  r»00  lines  of  verse  from  raemoiy.  The 
antients  adopted  various  medicaments  and  diets  a.s  bo- 
' neficial  to  the  voice,  and  certain  nostrums  arc  recom- 
mended at  the  present  day;  but  let  the  orator  depend 
more  on  a proper  exercise  of  his  organs,  as  the  singer 
does  on  his,  and  he  will  be  rewarded  with  chccrfulnc>s 
and  health. 

VOID.  [VACnrjj.] 

VOIGTLAND,  or  VOGTLAND  (in  I^tin,  Terra  Adro- 
ratorum''.,  is  the  land  formerly  pos-seshcd  by  the  officers 
called  Voigte  (advocates)  of  the  empire,  the  predecessors 
of  the  present  princes  and  counts  of  Keuss.  Tneir  country 
comprehended  the  present  circle  of  Voigtland  in  (ho 
kingdom  of  Saxony,  the  bailiwick  of  Weyda  in  tlie  grand- 
duchy  ofSaxe-Weimar,  the  possessions  of  the  princes  and 
counts  of  Reuss,  the  lordship  of  Hof,  now  belonging  to 
Bavaria,  and  the  bailiwick  of  Ronnoburg  in  the  duchy  of 
Saxc-Altenburg.  From  the  eleventh  contuiy'  there  were 
in  this  country  officers  called  Voigte  (i.e.  advocates)  of 
the  Holy  Roman  empire.  Tliey  were  descended  front 
Count  F-ckebrccht  of  Qstcrodc,  who  lived  from  9u0  to  979, 
and  acquired  the  possession  of  Voigtland.  .VI  his  suc- 
cessors took  the  name  of  Henry,  and  called  themselves 
Voigte  and  lords  of  the  Holy  Roman  empire,  with  the 
name  of  their  territories,  voigt  an<l  lord  of  I’lauen,  of 
Weyda,  &c.  Hemy  HI.  (the  Red,  1066-1136)  pos«>ssed 
the  whole  of  Voigtland,  which  on  his  death  was  divided 
VoL.  XXV1,-^I 
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between  )iU  four  fcons,  the  founds  « of  the  four  linw  or  1 gave  himself  up  for  the*rest  of  Iwis  life  to  the  world  and  iU 
branches  of  his  hou*^,  all  of  whic  i soon  became  extinct  I pleasures. 

except  that  of  Piauen,  which  in  was  divided  into  I Voltaire  Intnxhiced  him  to  the  Marquise  du  ('haatelet. 
two  tinea,  the  elder  and  the  younger.  The  latter  is  the  ! The  wits  who  frcqtientod  the  house*  of  the  Comte  de 
•llll-flonrishing  house  of  Uchms.  [Utvs*.]  IIenr\-  the  | Caylus  and  the  aclrcs*  Quinault  Dufresne  received  him 
Elder, of  the  elder  line  (which  bwame  extinct  in  f572),  | with  open  arras.  Tlie  Due  de  la  VaUidre  eagerly  sought 
voigt  of  Plaiien,  received  in  14^}  from  the  emj»eror  Sigis-  his  comjrany.  His  former  success  in  writing  tor  the  stage 
luund  the  rank  of  prince  and  the  hurgmviatc  of  Meissen,  led  his  triendt  to  wish  that  he  would  resume  his  pen  ; t»ut 
which  however  with  its  dependencies  was  sold  in  1434  by  two  years  elapsed  before  the  entreaties  of  Mademoiselle 
his  son  Henry  II.  to  the  margrave  of  Mci*sen.  The  de’-  Quinault  could  ».vorcorae  the  misgivings  of  the  ‘ ancicn 
scendants  of  Henry  sold  or  mortgaged  various  portions  of  grand-vicaire ' of  Boulogne.  She  triumphed  at  length, 
these  possessions;’  and  at  length,  in  consequence  of  such  and  the  ‘ Mariages  aasortis,’  a comeil^  in  verse,  in  three 
a mortgage,  the  elector  Augvistus  of  Saxony,  who  in  IfifiO  acts,  was  produced  at  the  Italicns  in  1/44. 
had  acquired  by  purcliase  the  bailiwick  of  Weyda,  Arns- 1 From  1744  to  1753  ho  comi>osed  a number  of  plays,  of 
haugk.  and  Ziegcnn’ick,  purchased  in  1509  the’  lordships  1 which  • 1a  Coquette  fixfe,’ xvhicli  had  a run  of  twenty-three 
of  Piauen,  Voigtsberg,  and  l*ausa.  They  were  funned  into  ' successive  nights,  was  the  best.  He  produced  on  the  stage 
two  circles;  that  of  Neustadt,  which  wm  ceded  to  Pnissia  or  in  print  operas,  oratorios,  profane  and  licentious  lyrics, 
by  the  treaty  between  I’niwia  and  Saxony  concluded  at  ( anti  at  least  one  religious  tract.  In  the  midst  of  his  disso- 
I^resburg,  May  18.  1815;  and  the  circle  of  Voigtlano,  ' lute  life  Voisenon  was  haunted  incessantly  with  religious 
which  remained  to  Saxony.  This  circle  has  an  area  of  scruples.  His  naturally  weak  constitution  broke  down  at 
55G  square  miles  and  11)3.500  inhabitants.  It  is  divided  into  last  under  bis  libertine  indulgences.  Apprtdicnsive  of 
two  bailiwicks-  1,  Voigtsberg.  and,  Z Piauen  with  Pau.sa.  death,  he  made  a general  confession  ; his  confessor  refused 
According  to  the  nature  of  the  country,  it  is  divided  into  him  absolution  ; Voisonon  appealed  to  the  pope,  and  with 
two  portions,  the  mountain  and  forest  region,  and  the  land  some  difRcully,  aHer  paying  a thousand  crowns,  and  en- 
regiun.  Tlic  llrst  is  the  mounlainous  and  thickly  wootled  , gaging  to  repeat  his  breviarj-  every  morning,  ho  wa.s 
tract  on  l>oth  sides  of  the  Mutda  next  the  circle  of  the  absolved.  He  kcj>t  his  promise,  but  the  rcmdnritr  ofliis 
Ertgrbirgc,  which  it  greatly  resembles.  The  climate  is  devotion  contrasted  strangely  with  the  equal  regularity  of 
cold  and  the  soil  stony;  the  only  kind  of  grain  pro- ■ his  dissipation. 

duced  is  oats,  and  the  only  vegctaGles  are  potatoes,  the  | In  170..!  he  l>ccamc  a candidate  for  admission  into  tlic 
cultivation  of  which  has  been  much  extended  of  late  years.  | Academic  ; he  was  elected,  and  delivered  his  inaugural 
In  the  other  portion,  called  the  lAud  Region,  the  surface  of  nddress  on  thi' Ziiul  of  January,  1703.  He  atlcTKled  the 
the  ground  i*  covered  with  a rich  mould,  the  climate  is  meetings  of  that  body  with  punctuality,  and  his  wit  and 
milder,  and  the  weather  and  temperature  much  less  van-  liveliness  made  him  a favourite.  In  1766  he  was  deputed  to 
able.  The  highest  mountains  are  the  Sr-hneckenstcin  and  do  the  honours  of  the  Academy  to  the  duke  of  Brunswick, 
the  Rammelsberg,  on  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia  : the  prin-  and  in  176M  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  In  1771  he  was  the 
elpal  river*  are  Ihe  KUter,  the  Mulda,  and  the  Otdwh.  In  director  who  admitted  M.  Uoquelauir,  bishop  of  Senli*.  and 
the  mountainous  region  agriculture  is  very  limited,  but  in  a few  days  later  the  print-c  of  Beauveau  and  the  historian 
Ihe  valleys  the  industrious  Saxons  pursue  most  branches  Gaillard.  On  all  these  occasions  he  nve  free  vent  to  his 
of  agncultnrc ; yet  the  country  is  on  the  whole  loo  petulant  wit.  His  face  and  figiire,  which  have  been  com- 
mounlainous  to  produce  sufficient  com  and  fruit  for  pared  to  those  of  an  ape,  pointed  his  jests,  and  these 
the  Tmpulation.  Flax  alone  is  raised  in  sufficient  solemnities  elicited  peals  of  laughter  from  the  audience, 
quantity.  The  circle  has  a vcr)‘  fine  breed  of  horned  Notwithstanding  liis  cfTionler}',  the  Abb6  Voisenon  lived 
cattle  and  sheep.  Game  and  fish  abound,  and  pearls  are  long  without  enemies.  He  was  perfectly  good-natured, 
found  in  the  EUler.  One  of  the  chief  productions  it  and  appear*  to  have  acted  among  his  imtabic  asscK'iates 
timber,  of  which  large  quantities  are  exported.  The  mine-  the  part  of  a reconciler-general.  He  lost  himself  however 
rals  are  copper,  iron,  alum,  lime,  and  slate.  The  chiei  afler  the  fall  of  the  Due  dc  Choiseul,  who  had  patronised 
occ'ipatjon  oi  the  inliahitanis  U the  manufacture  of  linen,  him,  by  bis  servile  flattery  of  Madame  du  Bany  and  hi-s 
cotton,  and  woollen  cloth,  and  especially  of  muslin,  in  ungrateful  sarcasms  against  his  former  bcnefector.  Voise- 
which  it  i»  said  that  30,000  woikmen  are  employed,  non’s  friends  fell  oft*  from  him  in  dl.spust.  The  duke  cf 
[Plackn.]  Orleans  refused  to  receive,  and  the  pnnee  of  Conti  turned 

(H^uwel,  Erdb^*chrfihung,  vol.  iv.;  I)<ti  Konigreich  his  track  upon  him.  He  was  insulted  at  the  meetings  of 
,^rA.trn ; W.  von  Schlieben ; Doa  in  the  Academy.  He  withdrew  to  his  paternal  clidteau, 

Scliiitf,  ^rrfAunrie,  vol.  xx. ; Broekbaus,  Conversaliona  where  he  died  on  the  22nd  of  November.  1773. 

Lcriron  : K.  H.  Ludwig  Politz,  AT/nr^rcicA  &rcAjre«.)  Besides  his  dramatic  pieces  and  fugitive  poetry,  Voise- 
TOIRON.  [IstraB.J  non  published  a number  of  tales,  * Anecdotes  l.if^rairc*,’ 

VOISKXON,  CLAUDE  HF.XRI  FUSF/E  DE,  was  and  * Fragmens  Historiquea.’  Madame  de  Turpin,  whom 
Imm  at  the  Chiteau  dc  Voisenon,  near  Mclun.  on  the  8th  he  was  accustomed  to  cat!  his  senetarx’,  waa  his  literary 
ofJamian,*,  1708.  He  was  a younger  son,  and  his  delicate  executor.  She  published  the  complete  works  of  Volscnon, 
conitUuti’on  rendering  him  unfit  a railitarj'  career,  hia  prefaced  by  a eulogi.stic  biography,  in  five  8vo.  voliimca. 
parents  made  him  enter  the  church.  lAharjre,  who  said  that  these  volumes  reminded  him  of  a 

The  future  priest  made  his  literary  d^bdt  by  addressing  butterfly  crushed  in  a folio,  published  a selection,  in  one 

in  his  eleventh  year  a poetical  epistle  to  Voltaire,  who  small  volume,  in  l8mo.  There  is  both  point  and  elegance 
complimented  the  author  in  return.  A dramatic  piece  in  in  the  wit  of  Voisenon,  though  his  mind  was  scarcely 
one  act,  ' L'Heureuse  Resemblance,’ which  he  produced  vigorous  enough  for  a work  of  any  extent.  Notwithstand^ 
in  his  Iwenlieth  year,  meeting  with  a favourable  reception,  ing  his  libertinism,  he  w.-is  unostentatiously  benevolent, 
encouraged  him  to  write  for  the  stage.  Three  pieces,  and  on  some  occasions  self-denying.  His  disgraceful  con- 
* L’Ecole  du  Monde,*  * L’Ombre  de  Moiidre,*  and  ‘ Retour  duct  towards  the  Due  de  Choiseul  may  be  charitably 
de  rOmbre  do  Moliire,’  were  brought  upon  the  stage  by  ascribed  to  dotage, 
him  with  varying  success.  About  this  time  he  was  in-  fBiogrdvhie  I'nirerscUf,) 

Yolved  in  a duel  wiih  an  officer  whom  he  had  ofTcnded  by  VOITURE,  VIXOKXT,  a French  writer  in  prost*  and 

some  joke.  Hitherto  Voisenon  had  refused  to  comply  verse,  formerly  of  greit  reputation,  was  a native  of  Amiens, 
with  the  wish  of  his  family  that  he  should  take  orders:  wtiere  he  was  bom  in  L5&.  Ills  father  wa.s  a wine-mer- 
the  conviction  that  he  was  in  fault  in  this  quarrel,  and  had  chant,  but,  besides  b.ring  a lover  of  good  cheer,  was  an 
wounded  his  innocent  antagonist,  pressed  so  heavily  on  his  attendant  iqion  llie  co  irt,  and  well  known  to  all  the  prin- 
mind.  that  he  entered  a seminaiy.  cipal  people  there.  Vo.turc  himself  was  educated  at  Paris ; 

He  was  barely  ortlained.  when  his  relative  M.  Henriot,  two  jmems  bv  him,  on**  in  Latin,  the  other  in  French,  on 
bishop  of  Boulogne,  appointed  him  grand-vicar.  On  the  the  assassinati'on  of  Hcn.y  IV.,  were  published  in  a col- 
death  ofthu  bishop,  in  1741.  the  see  was  oficrod  to  Voise-  lection  of  pieces  by  menbers  of  the  rollege  of  Calvi,  in 
non,  who  declined  it  on  the  ground  tliat  he  who  was  unable  1G12 ; tlie  same  year  appeared  his  ‘Hymnus  Virginis,  seu 
to  cont  rol  himself  was  unfit  to  manage  a bishopric.  Car-  Astrece;’  and  it  %vasal  the  C ollege  deBoncour  that  he  made 
dinal  Floury,  pleased  with  this  disinterestednews,  bestowed  I the  acquaintance  of  M.  d’Avaux.who  anerwanb,  when  he 
upon  him  the  abbey  of  Jard,  in  which  residence  was  not  | became  sujierintendant  of  the  finances,  gave  his  friend  the 
requi'ed.  Voisenon,  thus  made  possessor  of  a competcnc}',  i valuable  place  of  one  of  his  first  clerks,  making  it  at  the 
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same  time  a hinecure,  tin:  better  to  suit  Vojiurce  tastes 
and  habits.  It  is  said  to  have  been  at  the  celebrated  hotel 
of  Madame  de  Raml>oud!et,  where  he  was  introduced  l)y 
M.  de  Chaudebonnc.  tiiat  hU  wit  and  talent  were  first  ap- 
preciated : Mademoiselle  de  Rambouillet  is  the  Madame 
de  Montausier  who  is**o  frequently  celebrated  in  his  letters 
and  verses.  He  soon  became  a distinguished  figure  at 
court ; and  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  the  society  of 
the  great,  occasionally  visiting  foreign  countries  on  some 
court  roiasion.  He  ap|»eari  to  have  been  in  England  in 
16.13 ; one  of  his  published  letters  in  that  year  is  dated 
from  Dover.  Before  this  he  had  been  in  Spain,  where  he 
wa«  received  with  great  distinction,  and  where  he  de- 
lighted the  literary  and  fosluouablc  circles  of  Madrid  by 
penning  verses  in  their  own  language,  of  such  purity  and 
apparent  t^acility  of  style,  that  Uiey  were  at  first  univer- 
sally a'icribed  to  Lope  de  Vega.  From  Spain  ho  pro- 
ceeded to  Africa,  to  satisfy  liis  curiosity  by  a view  of  that 
coftat.  He  is  stated  to  have  paid  tw*o  visits  to  Home ; and 
in  1G38  he  had  the  honour  of  being  sent  to  Florence  to 
announce  to  the  graiid-duke  the  birth  of  the  dauphin. 
afterwanU  I.ouis  XIV.  Among  tire  places  he  enjoyed  at 
court  were  tho*o  of  ir.aTtrc  d'hdtel  to  the  king,  and  intro-  , 
ductcur  des  ambassadeurs  to  the  duke  of  Orleans.  He  , 
w as  elected  a member  of  the  French  Academy  in  1634,  and 
of  that  of  the  Umori»ti  at  lioine  in  163t^.  He  died  in  16>18. 

With  the  exception  of  the  early  pieces  already  mentioned, 
and  some  stanzas  addressed  to  Giislon  of  Orleans  in  1614, 
Voiture  printed  nothing  in  his  lifetime ; but  his  French 
writings  were  collected  atler  his  death,  and  published  at 
Paris  ju  a quarto  volume  in  1C£X),  by  his  nephew  M. 
Etienne  Martin  dc  Pinehesne  ; and  they  have  since  been 
oilen  reprinted.  They  consist  of  leltci-s,  poems,  and  a 
|>ortion  of  a prose  romance  entitled  * L llistoire  d’Aci- 
daiis  et  de  Zclidc.*  His  Latin  verses  were  first  added  in 
an  edition  of  his  works  published  at  Paris,  in  2vols.  12mu., 
m 1723.  He  is  also  aaid  to  have  written  easily  and  cor- 
rectly in  the  Italian  language,  as  well  as  in  French  and 
Spanish.  In  his  own  day  and  for  a long  time  after  Voiture 
was  universally  regarded  as  the  m^el  of  grace  and 
spirit  in  writing  ; the  inclination  of  more  recent  criticiam 
has  geiu-raliy  been  to  depreciate  him.  perhaps  unduly. 
V'^oltaire  remarks  (6Vec/e  ds  XIV.;  that  he  as  the  first  ! 
exaoiple  in  France  of  what  is  called  a bel-esprit ; but  that  ! 
his  writings  have  scarcely  any  other  merit.  He  admits 
however  that  that  sort  of  merit  was  then  extremely  rare  ; 
and  he  adds  that  some  of  Voiture's  verses  arc  very  fine, 
though  those  deserving  to  be  so  styled  are  but  few.  The 
Abbe  de  Castres  Lillerairet)  allows  tiiut  some  of 

his  letters  may  still  be  read  with  pleasure,  but  not  the 
whole  contimioiuily.  He  complains  that  the  wit  is  too  am- 
bitious and  manifestly  elaborate,  as  well  as  lavished  with 
such  prodigality  a.s  to  dazzle  and  fatigue  more  than  to 
please.  The  writer's  constant  affectation,  the  Abb6  con- 
ceives, is  such  as  to  deprive  him  of  all  the  charm  of  nature 
and  variety.  On  the  other  liand,  our  own  Pu)i«,  in  a 
finUlied  encomium  on  Voiture,  sent  along  with  a copy  of 
his  works  to  his  friend  Miss  Blount,  has  said— 

* IImmiv  art  ouy  hsppy  ■■Uiis  tosns : 
are  «)^xaDt  Ui  bun-' 

Dc  Castres  admits  nevertheless  that  Voiture  docs  not 
merit  all  the  contempt  which  it  had  come  to  be  customary 
to  express  for  him;  and  that  few  writers  funiish  more 
examples  of  fineness  and  delicacy  of  thought.  Boilcau 
wBa  au  ardent  admirer  of  Voiture,  and  lias  celebrated  him 
as  tlie  great  example  of  elegance  of  style  in  the  preceding 
age.  He  must  indeed  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  (cformers 
of  French  poetry — which  he  liad  the  taste  to  seek  to  re- 
store to  the  simple  and  cordial  style  of  Marot  from  the  i>e- 
dantry  ami  affectation  into  which  it  Iiad  subse<]uent]y  de- 
generated; adding  at  the  same  time  a polish  and  compa- 
rative exactness  till  then  unexampled.  He  may  in  tliis 
way  be  considered  as  tlie  founder  of  the  stylo  wfiich  was 
aflerwards  carried  to  perfection  by  La  Fontaine.  We  had 
certainly  nothing  so  good  of  the  same  kind  in  Euglisli 
poetry  till  Prior  appeared.  In  his  prose,  his  wit  is  oAen 
very  brilliant  and  happy,  and  the  diction  is  probably 
mure  flowing  and  regular  than  that  of  any  preceding 
French  writer.  A conclusion  to  Voiture's  unfinisheil 
romance  has  been  written  by  the  Sieur  des  Barres : 
it  first  appeared  by  itself  at  Paris  in  lb77;  and  it 
may  be  si-en  m an  edition  of  his  ^Afttres  et  autres 
CEuvres,'  2 vols.  12mo.,  Amsterdam,  1709,  alUiough  the 


‘ Bitxgraphie  Universelle’  says  it  was  first  published  along 
with  Voiture's  romance  in  the  Paris  edition  of  1713.  Tlieru 
are  at  least  two  English  translations  of  Voiture's  Letters : 
one  entitled  ' Letters  of  Affairs,  Is)ve,  and  L'omiship, 
written  to  several  persons  of  honour  and  quality  by  th« 
exrmibite  pen  of  M.  de  Voiture;  Kngiislied  by  J.  D.’ (i.s. 
J.  Davies,  as  appears  from  Uic  dL*dicalion\  2 vols.  8vo., 
London,  1657;  the  other,  entitled  ‘The  Works  of  Mon- 
sieur Voiture,  translated  bv  Mr.  Dryden,  Mr.  Dennis, 
Dr.  Drake,  ?ilr.  Cromwell,  Mr.  Cheke,  Mr.  Brown.  Mr. 
Ozell,  Mr.  Webster;  the  third  edition,  revised  and  cor- 
rected throughout  by  the  last  edition  printed  at  Paris ; 
addressed  to  Miss  Blount  by  Mr.  Pope,’  2 vols.  12nio., 
London,  1736.  But  this  is  one  of  CurH's  lying  title- 
pages,  and  the  book  contains  translations  of  only  a very 
few  of  Voiture’s  )K>emt.  Among  the  translations  how- 
ever is  one  attributed  to  Pope,  which  could  scarcely 
have  been  written  by  any  one  eW  (*  Verses  occasioned  by 
Mr.  Durfy's  adding  an  &c.  at  the  end  of  his  name,  in  imi- 
tation of  Voiture’s  verses  on  Neuf-Gerraain  ’).  This  trans- 
lation of  the  T.<elters  does  not  seem  to  be  so  good  as  that  by 
Davies.  Some  of  the  best  of  Voiture’s  poems,  preceded  by 
a short  sketch  of  his  life,  with  several  curious  anecdotes  il- 
lustrative of  his  character  and  habits,  may  be  seen  in  the 
5th  volume  (pp.  lf»3-256)  of  the  collection  entitled  ‘ Recueil 
des  plus  belles  Pidees  des  Poetes  Fran^ais.’  6 tomes,  12mo., 
Pans,  1752.  So  lately  as  in  1806  there  was  published  at  Paris, 
in  2 vols.  12mo.,  a collection  entitled  ' I^ttres  Choisies  de 
Voiture,  Balsac,  Moiitreuil,  Peliason,  et  Boursault.*  The 
letters  are  precedetl  by  a preliminary  discourse  and  a bio- 
graphical account  of  the  writers;  both  anonymous,  but 
known  to  be,  the  former  by  M.  Vincent  Campenon,  the 
latter  by  M.  Auger;  and  several  both  of  his  Letters  and 
Poems  are  given  in  a 12mo.  volume,  entitled  ‘ CEuvres 
Chinsies  de  Marot,  Malherbe.  Voiture,  et  Segrais,'  Paris, 
IHIO.  See  also  the  ‘ Lisle  Alphab#lique  des  Auteurs,’  pre- 
fixed to  Hichelct’s  Dictionnaire  ; and  Baillot, ' Jugemeds 
des  Savans,’  iv.  248-2TiO. 

VOLA'NUS.  A'.NDREAS,  a Polish  Protestant  author, 
who  acquired  great  celebrity  by  his  controversy  with  the 
Jesuits,  and  by  whom  he  was  attacked  with  the  most  bitter 
violence.  lie  was  bom  in  1530,  ki  the  province  of  Posen, 
but  lived  chiefly  at  Vilna,  where  he  was  pastor  of  the 
lieformed  churcfi.and  where  he  died  in  1G1U,  at  the  age  of 
eighty.  Besides  his  controversy  with  the  Jesuits,  he  wrote 
against  the  Socinians,  and  had  theological  disputations 
with  the  Lutherans,  in  which  he  disnlaved  great  talent  and 
learning,  but  failed  in  his  object,  which  was  to  bring  about 
a union  between  the  Augustan  and  the  Helvetian  con- 
fessions in  Poland.  Besides  a great  number  of  contro- 
versial works  which  he  published,  and  which  had  in  their 
time  a great  run  in  the  country,  as  well  as  abroad,  Volanus 
is  advantageously  known  as  a political  writer  by  his  work 
* De  Libcrtate  Politica  seu  Civili,’  Cracow,  1582. 

VOLATILE  OII-S,&c,  [Oils.] 

VOLCA'NO.  The  situations  on  the  globe  where  sub- 
terranean fires  have  made  or  found  channels  to  the  surface 
of  the  land  or  to  the  bed  of  the  sea,  are  termed  volcanoes. 
A volcano  is  merely  the  channel  of  upward  communica- 
tion from  the  subterranean  fires;  the  mountain  in  which 
the  volcano  acts,  and  the  extensive  mounds  and  masses 
of  ashes,  lava.  &c.  which  auiTound  it,  arc  the  effect  ami 
the  measure  of  the  expansive  mechanical  forces  which  are 
relieved  by  the  pouring  forth  of  tlie  streams  of  melted 
rocks,  the  showers  of  ashes,  torrents  of  water,  and  jets  of 
steam  and  gases  wliich  constitute  the  eruptions.  By  con- 
sidering the  nature  of  these  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous  sub- 
stances, and  the  circumstances  of  their  ejection,  some  pro- 
gress may  be  made  towards  a chemical  theory  of  the 
nature  and  origin  of  the  subterranean  fires;  but  to  gain  a 
proper  notion  of  the  mechanical  forces  set  in  action  during 
volcanic  excitement  we  must  enter  upon  a larger  inipiir)* : — 
the  connection  of  earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions,  the 
relations  of  one  volcanic  dihlrict  with  another,  especially 
as  to  coincidence  or  reciprocity  inthetimos of  thcirviolcnt 
activity  or  remarkable  repose ; and  the  history  not  oni>  of 
volcanic  phenomena  which  are  now  in  progress  or  ha\e 
formerly  happened  in  jiarticular  situations,  but  the  general 
history  of  the  effects  of  the  disturbance  of  the  internal 
heat  during  all  geological  periods  and  over  all  parts  of  Uic 
globe. 

Has  this  extensive  inquiry  been  followed  out  so  com- 
pletely and  methodically  as  to  justify  a belief  that  the  tiue 
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theory  of  TolcAiioes  U reduced,  a»  »evci-SLl  other  br&nchcs  of 
the  great  llieory  of  nature  have  been,  to  a plain  pro- 
cess of  induction  ? That  many  KCologii.ls  suppose  so  is  evi- 
dent from  the  decision  with  which  their  general  speculations 
are  advanced  ; but  the  student  who  desires  to  possess  clear 
and  s}-stfmatic  inferences  without  l>eing  troubled  with  con- 
tending hypotheses  will  find  it  necessary  to  class  the  phe- 
nomena as  if  the  inquiry  were  very  far  from  completion. 
Tlie  following  views  may  aid  his  researches  into  tins  lai^c 
and  interesting  subject. 

St'ccKssiON  or  Volcanic  PHKvoMkVA. 

A complete  history  of  any  one  volcano,  by  showing  us 
its  origin,  its  altc-niations  of  rest  and  activity,  its  progress  to 
decay  and  its  final  extinction,  wouhl  fumU])  a sufficient 
bail'  for  a general  theory  of  volcanic  action : for  the  analogies 
aniiing  all  burning  monntains,  as  to  form,  slmcturv,  com- 
po>ilion,  .and  associated  phenomena,  arc  such  as  to  warrant 
the  application  of  a few  general  laws  and  ono  theory  to 
them  ail.  But  we  know  not  completely  the  succession  of 
ihenomena  which  have  happened  in  any  one  volcano.  We 
lave  indeed  examples  in  abundance  of  new  islands  and 
new  mountains  l>cmg  raised  in  our  own  days  and  giving 
fuith  flames:  wc  have  the  hbtloiy  of  Vesuvius  as  an 
intermitting  volcano  for  nearly  eighteen  hundred,  and 
tluit  of  .ditna  for  above  two  thousand  three  hundred 
veam;  and  wc  may  contemplate  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hhine.  in  Hungary,  and  in  Auvergne,  the  aspect  of  a 
country'  from  which  the  suhU  rranean  fires  apju’ar  to  have 
withdrawn  their  forces  before  the  origin  of  iiistory.  The 
birth,  continued  activity,  decay,  and  extinction  of  vol- 
canoes arc  phenomena  seen  in  separate  parts  of  the  earth's 
surface,  anu  acquire  unity  and  contustence  only  by  being 
rightly  combined  into  a correct  general  view  of  volcanic 
action. 

/iirMqwnftct.— Previous  to  volcanic  eruptions  generally, 
whether  these  Impmm  in  old  crateri  or  imrsl  up  in  new 
eituations,  earthquakes  prevail,  sometimes  for  a consider- 
able period,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  volcano,  and  extend  their 
terrors  to  coiuidcrable  distances  from  it.  Near  to  the 
centre  of  future  violence  springs  have  been  known  to  fail 
and  others  to  burst  forth,  and  unusual  noises  have  been 
heard.  Previous  to  the  year  1538  the  Neapolitan  shore 
hail  liecn  di‘.tiirl>ed  hy  earthquakes  for  two  years;  and 
these  symptoms  of  subterranean  disturbance  were  suc- 
ceeded by  the  rising  of  the  Monte  Nuovo  (over  the  an- 
fient  site  of  the  Lucrine  Lake)  tn  the  space  of  ibrty-eight 
hours. 

Among  the  effects  of  great  earthquakes  are  fissures  in 
the  cnist  of  the  earth,  both  in  volcanic  regions  and  in  dis- 
tant situations.  In  1811  and  1812  the  movements  of  the 
ground  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  in  f’aracas 
caused  vast  depressions  and  elevations,  some  of  which  re- 
mained so  as  permanently  to  affect  the  drainage  and 
change  the  form  of  the  surface.  Some  of  the  numerous 
fiHsurea  produced  in  ('alal)ria  by  the  eailhquake  of  17K1 
assumed  a radiating  form,  and  it  is  conjectured  by  Mr. 
I.yell  that  in  these  situalions  the  ground  was  permanently 
raised.  In  IGfil)  the  flunks  of  .Ivina  were  fihsiired,  and 
through  the  opening  the  Monte  Rossi  was  i-aiscd,  by  ejec- 
tions of  ashes,  &c,,  to  the  height  of  4.50  feet.  In  1759  the 
now  volcano  of. lorullo  was  formed  on  the  plains  west  of 
Mexico,  first  by  the  swelling  up  of  the  ground,  according 
to  the  account  of  Humboldt,  ‘in  the  shape  of  a bladder,’ 
and  then  i»y  the  accumulation  of  ejected  materials,  into  a 
mountain  1(»95  feel  high. 

By  these  instances,  taken  from  situations  far  fh)m  other 
volcanoes  (Jorullol,  at  points  in  the  vicinity  of  active  and 
extinct  volcanoes  (the  Monte  Nuovo),  and  on  the  ftloj>es  of 
a frequently  burning  cone  (the  Monte  Ros.si),  it  apix‘ars 
that  genevaily  the  earliest  observable  fact  in  Uio  history  of 
volcanic  phenomena  is  the  opening  of  tlie  ground— 

<1,  Along  a line  of  fissure,  b.  In  a system  of  intcraoct- 
ing  fissures,  c.  Or  in  a general  tumefaction,  precisely  aa 
happens  among  tho  effects  of  onlinaiy'earthquaKes.  &ich 
openings,  when  happening  on  Inncf,  constitute  subaerial 
volcanoes  ; and  when  occurring  in  the  bed  of  the  sea  they 
produce  submarine  volcanoes. 

Volcanic  action  thus  appears  a local  consequence  of 
earthquakes,  which  aro  themselves  the  ettect  of  a disturb- 
ance of  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  among  the  masses 
which  compose  the  globe  for  some  depth  from  iU  surface. 
To  determine  a cause  for  such  disturbances,  and  by  con- 


sequence the  true  nature  of  earthquakes,  is  the  great  step 
to  a general  theory  of  volcanoes. 

When  by  some  movement  of  the  ground  a 
channel  is  opened  from  the  interior  to  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  a paroxysm  of  volcanic  excitement  foUow-s,  and  an 
eruption  happens  through  the  new  opening.  There  may 
be  a slow  outpouring  of  melted  rock,  pressed  upwards 
against  gravity  by  some  internal  force  (.as  steam);  or  a 
violent  upburvt  of  clouds  of  scoria?  and  ashes,  mixed  with 
larger  stones;  or  a torrent  of  the  same  materials  mixed 
with  water,  and  constituting  mud;  or  volumes  of  steam 
and  gases  of  different  sorts.  But  these  are  exactly  the 
products,  singly  or  in  combination,  which  are  delivered  by 
long-established  vents,  and,  as  far  as  wc  can  judge,  the 
I same  have  been  yielded  by  volcanoes  which  probably  be- 
came extinct  before  the  historic  a>ra  of  the  human  race; 
moreover,  the  volcanoes  of  all  regions  agree  generally  in 
this  respect.  Evidently,  therefore,  the  condition  of  the  in- 
terior parts  of  the  earth,  which  are  under  the  influence  of 
volcamc  excitement,  is  of  a general  and  continuous  na- 
ture, and  must  be  supposed  capable  of  interpretation  by 
examination  of  the  prcducts  and  tiie  circumstances  of  their 
extrication. 

Mass  Ilf  J'oicanie  Products.— the  first  thing  which 
arrests  the  attention  in  regard  to  the  circumstances  which 
accompany  the  products  of  volcanic  eruptions,  is  the 
enomioiis  mass  of  materials  ejected  at  particular  points. 
In  48  hours,  in  1538,  the  Monte  Nuovo,  440  feet  high  and 
HOOD  feel  in  circumference,  was  tlirown  up  in  a place  which 
may  be  regarded  as  a new  vent  of  the  Neapolitan  volcanic 
region ; in  17o9  a new  vent  was  opened  west  of  Mexico, 
a new  mountain  (Jorullo)  was  thrown  up  to  the  height  of 
1005  feet,  and  on  area  of  three  or  four  miles  was  swelled 
up  like  a blaildcr.  Bi-tween  July  and  August,  in  1831, 
the  island  of  Sciacca  had  been  raised  from  the  sea-bed,  lOO 
fathoms  deep,  to  a height  of  107  feet  above  the  sea,  with 
a circumference  of  3240  feet ; in  September  its  height  was 
100  to  230  feet,  and  its  circumference  2300.  In  the  winter 
of  lKll-2  the  whole  vast  heap  of  ashes  had  been  dii>persed 
by  the  waves,  and  nothing  now  remains  of  this  shorlUvcil 
volcano  but  a dangerous  shoal.  The  lava  currents  from 
many  volcanoes  arc  of  the  same  gigantic  proportions.  In 
1737 Vesuvius  poured  forth  33,587.038  cubic  feet;  in  l7tVl, 
40,098,700  cubic  feet;  and  iiitna,  in  1609,  gave  forth 
lU, 838,950  cubic  feet,  whicli  would  make  a considerable 
hill : for  it  would  cover  a space  of  ground  onc-quartcr  of  a 
mile  acnisA,  with  a conical  mound  IHO  feel  high.  The  ac- 
cumulated effects  of  two  years*  eruptions  of  Skajilaa  Jukul, 
in  Iceland,  appear  to  have  filled  valleys  and  lakes  and 
broad  plains  with  floods  of  melted  rock.  The  lava  is  said 
to  have  flowed  in  one  direction  .50  and  in  another  40  miles, 
with  breadths  of  15  and  7 miles  respectively,  and  with  a 
depth  averaging  about  100  feet,  but  in  places  reaching 
000  feet.  If  tliese  data  have  any  claim  to  be  regarded  as 
fair  approximations  (they  are  so  regarded  by  Mr.  Lyell 
and  other  writers),  the  maas  of  lava  poured  out  in  two 
years  by  Ihu  modern  volcano  exceeds  a hundredfold  that 
of  the  Plutonic  rock*  which  appear  in  the  chain  of  the 
Malvern  HilU.  It  would  cover  all  the  coal-fields  of  the 
British  Islands  with  a plateau  of  basaltic  rock  20  feet 
thick,  or  bury'  l4)ndon  under  a mountain  rivalling  the 
cone  of  Tcneiiffc.  Tlie  volume  of  muddy  and  watery 
eruptions  from  volcanoes  can  seldom  he  accurately  mea- 
sured. Humboldt  speaks  of  mud  eruptions,  called  ‘^loYa,' 
as  frequent  in  the  volcanic  system  of  the  Andea,  and  they 
are  abundant  enough  to  fill  valleys  and  stop  the  chanueU 
of  rivers. 

From  such  data  aa  can  be  collected  there  appears  no  sign 
of  any  gom-ral  decay  in  the  magnitude  of  tlie  volcanic 
eruptions  taken  generally,  tliough’in  i-espect  to  any  parti- 
cular volcano  the  contran-  may  be  inferred. 

hruptivc  Forces.— IC  ifie  quantity  of  matter  ejected  by 
volcanoes  be  taken  as  a measure  of  the  amouni  of  un- 
balancetl  pressure  which  recpiircd  and  obtained  relief,  the 
force  with  which  it  was  ejected  may  be  regarded  as  a 
measure  of  the  tntensity  of  this  prCMCure.  Accurate  ob- 
Kervalions  on  this  point  are  needed.  If,  as  recorded  i>y  Sir 
W.  Hamilton,  stones  were  tlirown  so  higlt  above  Vesuvius 
as  to  occupy  1 1 seconds  of  time  in  falling  to  the  level  of 
the  crater,  this  gives  an  upward  velocity  of  330  feet  in  a 
second  at  the  level  of  the  vrater,  and  a height  of  about 
2000  feet;  but  the  mountain  being  above  3000  feet  high, 
we  must  estimate  the  pressure  at  the  level  of  the  sea  as 
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competent  to  sustain  a column  of  matter  of  the  ordinary 
of  lava  (say  twice  and  a half  that  of  water)  nearly 
a raile  in  height.  This  would  equal  the  pressure  of  be> 
tween  300  and  400  atmospheres. 

l.ava  which  had  flowed  in  179H,  wastraced  by  Humboldt ' 
to  the  summit  of  the  Peak  of  Teneiiffe,  and  must  there-  , 
fore  have  been  su^ttained  (unless  the  lava  were,  as  ianro-  i 
bable,  of  a lighter  kind)  by  double  the  pressure.  These 
pressures  appear  peat,  but  in  no  dngree  improbable  if 
judged  by  me  well-known  elFects  of  klcaro.  A tempera- 
ture of  Fahr.  would  give  the  steam  pressure  for  a 
height  2000  feet  above  the  cone  of  Vesuvius;  and  so  ra- 
pklly  does  Uiis  power  augment  with  additional  heat,  that 
Jess  than  KXXP  Fahr.  may  be  sufficient  to  give  steam  a 
force  equal  to  balance  the  whole  column  of  lava  in  the 
Peak  of  TenerifFe.  Now  these  are  temperatures  which 
appear  to  fall  within  the  obser'ed  heats  of  some  of  the 
lava  currents,  for  these  have  bce^  found  to  melt  silver  and 
to  perform  heating  effects  greater  than  those  of  red-hot 
iron.  Steam-power,  generated  by  the  admission  of  water 
to  (he  hot  interior  parts  of  the  earth,  appears  entirely  ade- 
quate to  the  ‘eruptive  forces’  actually  witnessed  in  vol- 
canoes. It  is  tmich  in  favour  of  this  being  really  the  agency 
employed,  that  we  And  in  explosive  eniptions  such  consi- 
derable bodies  of  aqueous  vapour  erupted  during  most 
parts  of  the  paroxysm ; that  some  eniptions  have  yielded 
little  else  than  steam,  and  others  chiefly  hot  water.  More- 
over, on  considering  attentively  the  distribution  of  vol- 
canoes over  the  globe,  we  find  the  active  volcanoes  most 
frequently  by  the  side  of  the  sea,  or  by  other  considerable 
bodies  of  water ; and  the  extinct  volcanoes  in  the  vicinity  of 
antient  lakes,  or  desiccated  branches  of  the  antient 
ocean. 

The  general  type  of  a volcanic  eniption  appears  to  be 
as  follows : — The  ground  is  rocketl  by  frequent  earthquakes ; 
special  movements  and  noises  happen  in  and  about  the 
volcanic  mountain  ; clouds  of  steam  rise  from  the  crater, 
followed  and  mixed  with  showers  of  ashes  and  scorise 
driven  up  by  the  exploding  vapour  and  expanding  gases  ; 
the  tube  of  (he  crater  becomes  flllecl  by  melted  matter, 
which  undulates  upward  and  downward  with  the  irregular 
rcssure  of  the  steam  and  gases  ; these  burst  in  large  bub- 
les  through  it,  scattering  it  into  granular  dust  arid  ashes, 
till  the  lava  overtops  or  breaks  through  the  loose  conical 
walls  of  the  crater,  and  flows  abundantly,  so  as  partially  or 
wholly  to  relieve  for  a time  the  unbalanced  internal 
pressure. 

I’fticanic  Producit. — The  substances  thrown  out  during 
volcanic  eruptions,  whether  stony,  liquid,  or  gaseous,  dis- 
close more  or  less  completely  the  nature  and  condition  of 
the  interior  masses  oftne  globe.  The  lava  or  melted  rock 
is  generally  referrible  to  a very  small  number  of  aggrega- 
tions, in  wnich  felspar,  augite  (or  hornblende),  ana  oxide 
of  iron  are  the  most  important  ingredients,  the  muss  being  ! 
modified  by  additional  minerals,  as  Icucitc,  idoctase,  oh-  j 
vine,  garnet,  epidote.  stilbite,  heulandiie,  and  many  others.  I 
Uranium,  copper,  lead,  arsenic,  manganese,  and  sulphur  j 
also  occur  in  various  proportions.  The  same  substances  ; 
compose  the  ashes  and  scorim,  the  most  prolific  repositories 
of  the  rarer  minerals  being  always  in  cavities  of  the  lava  or 
scoriform  aggregations.  j 

In  these  particulars  modem  lava  will  bear  comparison  > 
with  antient  Plutonic  rocks,  for  they  axe  composed  of 
similar  mineral  aggregates,  modified  by  many  of  the  same 
rarer  crystallizations,  which  mostly  occur  in  tW  cavities  of 
their  mass.  The  difference  of  most  importance  between 
Plutonic  rocks  (granite,  &c.)  and  volcanic  rocks  (trachyte, 
Scc.)is  in  the  degree  of  their  consolidation;  and  this  differ- 
ence appears  quite  intelligible  by  a comparison  of  the 
vaiious  appearance  and  character  of  lava  which  has 
cooled  and  become  solid  under  different  circumstances. 
Lava  cooled  in  air  under  slight  pressure  is  often  cellular ; 
cooled  under  the  pressure  of  water  (as  in  the  case  of  the 
current  which  passed  through  Tone  del  Greco  into  the 
si‘a),  it  is  more  compact ; much  distended  by  gases  and 
steam,  it  becomes  vesicular  pumice.  We  may  therefore 
believe  that  lavas  which  remain  and  grow  solid  under 
great  pressure  about  the  internal  base  of  the  volcano  are  of 
a more  dense  nature  than  those  which  come  to  the  surface, 
and  mav  thus  closely  resemble,  or  be  even  identical  with, 
some  of  the  older  f^lutunic  rocks,  which  thus  regarded, 
and  fr^m  other  evidence,  appear  to  bo  is  fact  unerupled 
iavtUt 


Besides  abundance  of  water,  the  liquid  products  of 
volcanoes  contain  rarely  sulphuric  and  muriatic  acids ; ami 
among  tl>e  substances  of  most  interest  in  aiding  to 
complete  the  theory  of  the  chemical  actions,  are  sublima- 
tions of  common  salt,  and  muriate  of  ammonia.  Tlie 
origin  of  these  where  the  volcanoes  are  situated  by  the 
sea.side  cannot  be  doubtful.  Roracic  acid  is  another 
product  of  tills  kind,  occurring  in  the  crater  of  volcanoes. 
(Daubeny.) 

Tlie  g^ous  products  of  volcanoes  are  important  in  the 
investigation  of  the  chemical  theory  of  the  igneous  action. 
Besides  the  clouds  of  vapour  of  water  (so  abundant  in 
eruptions,  and  so  ofien  prc^uctive  of  local  rains),  chlorine, 
azote,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  sulphurous  acid,  and  car- 
bonic acid,  are  the  most  common.  The  evolution  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  (depositing  sulphur),  continues 
under  various  circumstances  after  other  signs  of  activity 
have  ceased  in  particular  volcanic  regions  ; and  even  after 
the  craters  have  fallen  in  and  become  full  of  water,  mincrai 
springs,  and  springs  rich  in  carbonic  acid,  flow  with  little 
variation  for  centuries,  while  azotixed  waters,  rising  to  the 
surface  along  the  lines  of  fissures  more  antient  than  any 
known  volcanic  systems,  demonstrate  the  almost  inter- 
minably slow  process  by  which  subterranean  heat  is  ex- 
cluded fVom  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Chemical  Hypothetit  of  I 'rJeanic  Action. — Tlie  nature  of 
these  various  products,  and  the  order  in  which  they  suc- 
cessively make  their  appearance,  have  been  the  basis  for 
speculations  as  to  the  chemical  processics  groing  on  in  the 
interior  of  volcanic  regions.  Sir  H.  Davy’s  aiscovery  of 
the  metallic  bases  of  the  earths  and  alkalis,  and  of  the 
extraordinary  appetency  for  oxygen  of  several  of  these 
bases  (potassium,  sodium,  &c.),  biiggestcU  to  (hat  great 
chemical  philosopher  a new  and  ingenious  hypothesis  of 
volcanic  action.  Water  admitted  to  some  of  the  metallic 
bodies  alluded  to  is  instantly  decomposed,  and  its  oxygen 
absorbed,  with  an  immediate  and  very  remarkable  evolu- 
tion of  heat  and  light,  while  the  metals  become  cartlis  or 
alkalis.  The  substances  most  abundant  in  volcanic  pro- 
ducts contain  these  earths,  and  these  alkalis,  viz.  potash, 
soda,  lime,  silica,  alumina,  &c.,  in  \aiious  combinations, 
evidently  the  result  of  successive  cr^'stalUzations  from  a 
fluid  moss.  In  this  hypothesis  it  is  assumed  that  the 
interior  portions  of  the  e^li  consist  iu  part  of  the  metallic 
bases  of  the  earths  and  alkalis  ; that  water  is  from  time 
to  time  admitted  to  these,  that  violent  combustion  and 
great  heat  follow,  that  the  oxides  generated  are  melted 
together,  constituting  lava,  while  the  hydrogen,  and  some 
of  the  water  undecompoMd,  go  off  to  form  new  combina- 
tions with  sulphur,  chlorine,  carbonic  acid,  &c.,  which  are 
liberated  from  previous  states  by  (he  heat  and  the  various 
chemical  agencies  set  in  activity.  The  power  which 
raises  the  lava,  and  throws  out  Uic  clouds  of  ashes  and 
scoriio,  is  the  undecoraposed  and  confined  steam. 

Whoever  Itwks  carefully  at  this  hypothesis  will  find  in 
it  much  that  is  admirable,  and  little  that  is  open  to  strong 
objection,  if  it  be  regarded  merely  as  a theory  of  the 
eruption  of  volcanoet,  not  as  a theory  of  tlie  changes  in  the 
condition  of  the  interior  parts  of  the  globe  of  wdiicli  vol- 
canic action  is  one  of  the  visible  exponents. 

It  is  some  recommendation  of  this  view  that  it  seems  to 
unite  itself  with  a general  and  not  improbable  speculation 
regarding  the  origin  of  the  more  anticnL  Plutonic  rocks, 
which  certainly  must  be  supposed  to  have  |>a^'d  through 
a very  similar  series  of  changes  to  those  which  lava  has 
undergone.  Those  rocks  have  the  same  bases  as  lava  ; it 
is  the  natural  result  of  chemical  reasoning,  that  the 
elements  which  arc  now  combined  in  them  existed  at 
some  earlier  time  in  a separate  state  ; the  oxidated  and 
melted  granite  crust  of  the  earth  is  formed  by  the  union  of 
these  elements,  and,  according  to  the  hypothesis  of  Davy,* 
the  new  rock.s  which  volcanoes  yield  are  produced  by  a 
somewhat  similar  process  of  oxidation  and  fusion. 

But  this  hy*pothesis  was  nevertheless  neglected  by  its 
author  for  reasons  which  do  not  appear  to  have  been  fully 
stated  by  himself.  It  was  taken  up  by  Dr.  Daubeny,  and 
has  been  maintained  by  him  with  muen  per^verance  and 
ingenuity  of  research  as  a sufficient  ‘ Chemical  Theory  of 
Volcanoes.’  We  may  call  it  the  ‘ Hypothesis  of  Subterra- 
nean Oxidation,’ and  develop  it,  according  to  Dr.Daubcny, 
as  follows ; — 

Below  the  surface,  at  a depth  of  a few  miles,  the  interior 
• -rui-Tnoa’ 
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of  the  eftrth  i»  assumed  to  contain  the  eartliy  ami  alkaline 
metalloid*,  iron  and  other  metal*,  sulphur  and  «uh>hu- 
retti'd  fcalt*.  Slow  combustion  happening  amongst  them, 
even  under  the  continents,  by  flight  addition*  of  moisture 
and  air.  generate*  particular  gases  (nitrogen,  carbonic 
acid,  suljdmretted  hydrogen.  &c.);  these  riw  and  combine 
with  springs  which  iVttue  along  lines  of  natural  fiasure^  or 
arc  discovered  in  artificial  wells,  often  giving  to  them  a 
temperature  higher  than  that  of  the  country  where  they 
occur.  Under  the  sea  or  large  bodies  of  water,  and 
especially  along  lines  of  sea-coast  (where  fissure*  may  be 
supposed  more  numerous  than  elsewhere \ water  may  be 
admitted  to  the  interior  more  easily  and  in  greater  quan- 
tity. and  may  occasion  phenomena  of  the  same  order, 
accompanied  by  other  effect*  more  powerful,  rapid,  and 
characteristic,  until  the  process  ceases  for  a while  by  the 
chokeing  of  the  passages  which  admitted  the  water. 

The  water,  decomposed  by  contact  with  the  metalloids, 
yields  its  oxygen  to  tnem  \ *ne  hydrogen  is  liberated,  but 
not  allowed  to  escape  in  great  quantity  alone,  for  it  readily, 
under  the  influence  of  the  heat,  combines  with  sulphur 
into  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or,  with  the  oxygen  of  atmo- 
spheric air  (if  any  be  present),  reconstitutes  water.  Nitro- 
gen is  thus  liberated,  and  may  be  conceived  to  pa-s«  off 
partly  free,  partly  combined  witli  hydrogen,  so  as  to  con- 
stitute ammonia,  which  again  unite*  with  chlorine  (derived 
from  the  sea-water),  and  constitutes  sal-ammoniac.  While 
oxygen  rderivtd  from  atmospheric  air)  is  plentiful  in  the  vol- 
canic channels,  the  hydrogen  will  not  unite  with  sulphur, 
which  accordingly  combines  with  oxygen  into  sulphurous 
acid.  When  the  oxygen  isconsumed,  sulphurettea  hvdro- 
genis  formed  in  abundance,  and  pre<lominatestowartfs  the 
rlo»e  of  the  eruption,  and  even,  by  the  aid  of  the  rchidual 
internal  heat  operating  on  sulphur,  is  evolved  for  centuries 
after  the  volcanic  violence  is  spent. 

The  evolution  of  chlorine  is  easily  traced  to  a double 
decomposition  of  sea-salt ; carbonic  acid  is  supposed  to 
rise  from  calcined  limestone  rocks;  and  specular  iron-ore 
(fer  oligiste)  is  a prcKhict  of  sublimation.  Tlm^  in  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Daubeny.  all  the  main  phenomena  conco- 
mitant upon  volcanic  action  seem  to  ailmit  of  explanation 
if  we  suppose,  first,  sea-water,  and  afterwards  atmospheric 
air,  admitted  to  considerable  masses  of  metals,  metalloids, 
sulphur.  &c.,  the  basis  of  the  whole  Bjicculation  being  the 
abundant  decomposition  of  water  at  a moderate  rlepth 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  view*  ol'  Dr.  Daulieny 
have  been  controverted  by  very  eminent  w riters  (a*  Dr. 
Davy.  Prof.  Bischof,  and  others)  on  particular  points ; but 
we  are  not  aware  of  any  attempt  upon  other  assumptions 
quite  so  satisfactory  as  this  of  Dr.  Daubeny  to  explain  gene- 
rally the  cAemrea/  produrlt  of  volcanic  euiptions  in  the 
order  of  their  occurrence. 

Perhaps  therefore  we  may  concede  to  this  hypothesis 
the  probability  that  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  ifie  metal- 
loid* exist  in  quantity  sufficient  to  cause  an  abundant  de- 
compo!«ition  of  water,  and  thus  originate  a given  series  of 
chemical  changes  such  ns  are  witnessed  in  volcanic  erup- 
tions. But  before  we  accept  it  aa  a fTpiutiatwn 

of  volcanic  disltirbance*,  other  cla»es  of  data  tnan  those 
furnished  by  chemical  analysis  roust  be  brought  into  the 
reasoning. 

An  important  circumstance  in  the  general  theory  of 
volcanoes  is  the  connection  and  reciprocal  activity  which 
exists  underground  between  volcanic  region*  entirely  sejwi- 
rated  on  the  surface,  a*  between  Sicily  and  Naples ; between 
the  Mediterranean  volcanic  region,  taken  generally,  and 
the  region  of  extinct  (or  long  suspended  volcanic  action  in 
Asia.  To  this  we  must  add  another  and  larger  series  of 
fact*  regarding  the  extent  and  distribution  of  volcanic 
action  on  the  surface. 

P'ofenntc  fifeiont  nnd  ih^ir  Cnnnfrlion.  — Volcanic 
regions,  if  estimated  by  the  area  over  which  the  lava  and 
ashes  have  been  disperaed,  constitute  hut  a small  portion 
(pcrhajrs  less  than  niath  part)  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  ; 
but  in  a Hirvey  of  these  regions  we  must  include  not  only 
the  active  vent*  and  extinct  crater*,  but  also  * large  inter- 
mediate spaces  where  there  i*  abundant  evidence  that  the 
subterranean  fire  is  at  work  continuouiJy,  for  the  ground 
IS  convulsed  from  time  to  time  by  earth(iuakes  ; gascou* 
vapours,  especially  carbonic  acid  gas.  are  disengaged 
plentifully  from  the  soil ; springs  often  issue  at  a very  high 
temperature,  and  their  waters  are  usually  impregnated 
with  the  same  mineral  matter*  a*  arc  discharged  by  vol- 


canoes during  eruptions.’  (Lyell,  Prine.  Oeology^  book 
ii„  ch,  ix.) 

To  dcBcribe  these  districts  would  be  entirely  foreign  to 
the  purpose  of  this  essay,  but  we  may  by  a simple  classifi- 
cation snow  how  much  of  the  grandest  features  of  physica. 
geography  is  due  to  volcanic  disturbance. 

F.urnp^tvx  Votcanic  Dfs/rr’e/s.— The  Icelandic  volcanoes, 
remarkable  for  abundant  lava  streams  ; the  Azores,  amongst 
which  new  islands  have  been  thrown  up ; Sicily,  including 
.<®tna  and  the  vanished  island  of  Sciacea ; the  iJpari  Isles, 
with  Siromboli  always  burning,  the  Neapolitan  tract,  in- 
cluding Vesuvius ; Isihia  and  the  Ponza  IsU's ; Santorini 
and  some  neighlwimng  islets.  The  above  are  all  con- 
sidered a*  oc/nv  volcanic  centres,  and  have  been  subject 
to  eruptions  in  historical  times.  The  exttnet  volcanic 
mtems  of  Europe  are  the  trachytic  domes  in  the  centre  of 
France  (i^uvergne,  the  Vivarais,  &c.),  the  Eifel  country, 
the  Seven  Mountains,  and  other  trachytic  and  basaltic 
part*  along  the  Rhine  ; the  Westerwald,  Vogelsgebirgc, 
Rhongebirge,  Kaiserstuhl,  and  many  other  scattered  ba- 
saltic hills  in  the  middle  of  Germany  ; Hungary,  Transyl- 
vania. both  remarkably  rich  in  trachytes  ana  pearlstones ; 
the  Gleichenberg  in  myria.  In  Italy,  the  Euganean  hills 
and  other  smaller  points  appear  in  the  north  of  Italy; 
while  Ivetween  Rome  and  Naples  large  antient  crater* 
occur,  and  connect  Mount  Albano  with  Vesuvius.  (Dau- 
benv.) 

.ifrican  J'olcanie  These  are  chiefly  in  the 

islands,  which  are  nearly  all  volcanic,  though,  as  in  8t. 
Helena,  the  action  has  long  been  extinct;  or,  a*  in  the 
Canary  Isles,  the  localities  once  devastated  now  enjoy  im- 
munity through  the  great  safety-valve  of  Teneriffe.  (Von 
Biich.)  On  the  continent  the  traces  of  volcanic  action 
ap}K*ar  in  the  mountainous  tract*  adjoining  the  Red  Sea 
and  in  the  chain  of  the  Atlas. 

.i’ciaiie  t'oieonic  Mixed  active  and  extinct 

volcanic  mountains  occur  alxmt  the  Persian  Gulf,  the 
Red  Ki'o,  and  the  Dead  Sea,  in  the  vicinity  of  Smyrna,  in 
the  Caucasus  (especially  in  Mount  Ararat\  and  in  the 
Elburz  Mountains,  including  Demavend.  These  are,  or 
appear,  defaclied  point*  of  more  or  less  decayed,  though 
once  poweiful  action,  fed  by  inland  sea*.  On  the  southern 
and  eastern  shores  of  Asia  the  subterranean  energies  arc 
still  unsubdued,  and  constitute  a long  chain  of  lofty 
islaods  and  promoutorios  from  Barren  Island  in  the  Bay 
of  llLMigul,  thiough  the  length  of  Sumatra  and  Java,  by 
Bally,  Sumbawa,  Hores,  Celebes,  Sangir,  Mindanao,  Fugo, 
Lucon.  Kormosa,  Loochoo,  Japan,  the  Kurilian  Isle*,  the 
magnificent  mountains  of  Kamchatka  examined  by  Er- 
man.  and  the  line  of  the  Aleutian  Isles,  to  Alaschka,  on 
the  western  coast  of  North  America. 

American  IWctimc  Disfrie/#.— Tlie  Rocky  Mountuns 
show  many  maiks  of  antient  volcanic  action,  and  serve 
incompletely  to  connect  the  long  Asiatic  line  just  described 
with  another  enormous  volcanic  system  running  through 
California  and  Mexico,  interrupted  at  the  isthmus  of 
Darien,  but  continued  through  Pa*to,  Popayan,  Quito, 
Hem,  and  Chili,  to  Tierra  del  Fuego.  Ihi*  mighty  range 
of  mountains  is  everywhere  par^lel  to  the  sea,  being 
only  crossed  by  the  line  of  Slexican  volcanoes,  which 
includes  the  new  mountain  of  Jonillo,  and  posses  per- 
haps from  the  \Vest  Indie*  to  the  Hevillagigedo  Isles. 
Hie  volcanic  vent*  are  unequally  distributed  along  the 
great  Cordillera:  one  in  ('ahlbmia.  five  in  Mexico,  and 
above  twenty  between  this  and  the  isibmu*  of  Darien. 
South  of  this  point  the  volcanoes  are  few,  but  mostly  of  pro- 
digious grandeur  and  ft-equent  activity,  the  fire  isauing 
from  one  or  other  of  the  mountains,  w)iich,  according  to 
Humboldt  and  Darwin,  are  all  parts  of  one  grand  swollen- 
up  ma*s — supporting  Cotopaxi,  Anlisana,  Tunguragua, 
and  other  huge  cones.  Only  one  active  volcano  occur*  in 
Peru,  but  nineteen  are  active  at  IVequent  intervals  in  Chili, 
and  one  (Villarica)  bums  almost  uninterruptedly.  Most 
of  the  West  Indian  Islands  are  volcanic,  or  j^ly  volcanic 
and  partly  calcareous,  the  limestone  being  mostly  due  to 
the  growth  of  corals,  perhaps  on  the  craters  or  round  the 
slopes  of  volcanic  mminds.  A similar  view  appeai-s  appli- 
cable to  the  numerous  group*  of  islands  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  some  of  which,  as  the  Ladrone  Isles  and  Hawaii, 
are  lofty  and  active  volcanoes. 

In  general  the  Banda  Isles,  New  Guinea.  New  Britain, 
the  New  Hebrides,  Norfolk  Island  and  St.  Philip,  the 
Friendly,  the  Society,  and  tbe&ndwich  Island*  are  princi- 
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pally  of  volcanic  origin.  The  low  lagoon  i»lamU,  desoribeil 
by  Mr.  Stutchbury  (Journal  of  th“  llriflol  Inxtiiutiori) 
aa  deriving  this  fonn  from  the  ^wth  of  coral,  have  been 
thought  to  be  80  many  points  of  volcanic  moimds,  but  it 
has  been  suggested  by  Darwin  Prorfrdmgn')  that 

they  are  points  of  subailed  land,  on  which  the  zoophvla 
attached  themselves.  Western  Australia  contains  bsj^ltic 
and  other  volcanic  accumulations. 

Tlie  philosophic  investigator  of  the  volcanic  sj-stem 
of  the  Canariea  (Von  Buch)  has  arranged  the  g’rmips 
of  volcanoes,  which  have  thus  been  briefly  sketched, 
into  two  systems.  1,  Central  Volcanic  Systems,  where 
l!ie  vents  are  grouped  round  some  principal  cone,  ns 
/Etna,  or  arranged  In  an  expanded  area,  as  Iceland.  2, 
Linear  Volcanic  Systems,  as  the  grand  dmin  of  Asiatic 
Isles  and  the  lofly  range  of  the  Andes;  and  this  view  is 
]>erhaps  of  the  more  importance,  because  it  is  applicable 
to  the  antienl  Plutonic  rocks,  which,  from  other  considem- 
tions,  vre  have  inferred  to  be  of  the  nature  of  unerupled 
iavB.  Thus  the  Sienitic  linr  of  the  Malvern  Hills  may 
be  contrasted  with  the  scattered  growpr  of  traps  about 
Chamwood  Forest  and  the  country  north  of  the  Cheviot 
Hills. 

In  the  one  case  the  crust  of  the  earth  has  yielded  to 

firessurc  and  has  been  broken  in  many  places  near  a cer- 
ain  point ; in  the  other  it  has  yielded  along  a certain  line 
of  weakness  in  the  rocks.  Von  Buch  imagined  that  the 
centrol  volcanic  systems,  like  those  of  the  Mont  d Or  and 
the  Plomb  du  Canfal  In  France,  had  been  originally  formed 
by  an  uplifting  of  the  ground  in  a rudely  dome*^aped 
elevation  {jhWh€bunf'^'rratere)\  while  along  the  linear 
volcanoes  a great  fault  had  occurred.  Exactly  similar 
suppositions  have  been  employed  for  the  more  antient 
examples  of  unempted  Plutonic  rocks;  but  in  each  case 
there  is  a part  certain,  viz.  the  fracture  along  the  line,  and 
a part  disputable,  viz.  the  upheaval  in  a dome.  Mr. 
Lyell  is  indisposed  to  admit  in  any  case  the  orimn  of  a 
volcanic  vent  by  upheaval  in  a dome-like  figure  ; lie  even 
dissents  from  the  opinion  or  narration  of  Humboldt  already 
mentioned  respecting  Jorullo,  and  from  the  conclusion  of 
De  Beaumont  and  Dufrenoy  regarding  the  Mont  d*Or  and 
the  Plomb  du  Cantal.  This  is  a point  which  would  be  of 
little  consequence,  but  for  the  interest  justly  attached  to 
any  inference  concerning  the  origin  of  volcanic  pheno- 
mena. TTiat  there  have  been  some  rudely  dome-shaped 
elevations  in  the  older  strata,  in  connection  with  disturb- 
ances of  the  interior  of  the  globe,  is  evident  to  any  one 
who  has  studied  the  strata  in  the  vicinity  of  Woolhope, 
described  by  Mr.  Murchison,  of  which  the  subjoined  cut 
gives  a cross-section.  That  the  structure  of  such  strati- 
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I fied  domes  of  elevation  is  entirely  different  from  that 
of  a volcanic  cone  of  eruption  is  evident  !iy  contrast- 
I ing  with  the  former  figure  the  section  across  Vesuvius 
1 and  the  profile  of  the  craterifomi  Monte  Nuovo.  Some 
I further  information  on  this  head  appears  under  the  aiticle 
I SfRATJFiCATioNf,  and  upon  the  wliole  it  is  certain  tliat 
' ill  respect  of  a volcanic  mountain  or  region,  whose  internal 
Ktnicture  is  suflicienlly  exposed,  there  arc  characteristic 
marks  by  which  the  existence  of  ‘craters  of  elevation’ 
can  be  aff.:mativcly  proved,  if  any  such  craters  exist,  ^■on 
Buch,  De  Beaumont,  Professor  Forbes,  and  others  agree  in 
ascribing  this  origin  to  some  of  tbe  mountains  in  central 
France,  and  apparently  on  sufficient  e\*idence.  It  is  how- 
ever not  a phenomenon  axlmitting  of  frequent  citation. 
Now  the  districts  thus  classed  together  ore  not  only 
related  by  geographical  prox'uiily,  but  have  some  real 
subterranean  as  well  as  apparent  superficial  connec- 
tion. Humboldt  and  Darwin  siK*ak  confidentlv  of  the 
great  volcanic  regions  of  the  Anues  as  one  grand  system 
of  subterranean  activity;  tliough  tlic  manifestations  of  this 
at  the  surface  offer  local  i^iecuUaritics,  both  as  to  time  and 
Circumstances,  Mr.  Darwin  has  been  led  by  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  volcanoes  and  earthquakes  of  the  CordiHeias  of 
tlie  .\ndcs  to  regard  them  all  as  depending  primarily  on 
the  disturbance  of  a vast  internal  sea  of  melted  rock  spread 
below  a large  irart  of  South  America. 

Other  conclusions,  equally  on  a large  scale,  which  have 
been  drawn  by  M.  de  Beaumont  from  other  classes  of 
phenomena,  have  a direct  bearing  on  this  subject.  M.  dc 
Beaumont  has  inferred  that  the  principal  mountain-ranges 
throughout  the  world  have  their  kcveral  geological  dates 
determinable  by  comparing  the  positions  of  the  disturbed 
and  the  undisturbed  strata  in  and  around  them:  (hat  to 
each  great  period  of  fractures  in  the  earth's  crust  belongs 
a certain  prevalent  direction  in  which  (hose  fractures  hap- 
pened ; ami  though  this  view  may  be  subject  to  particular 
objections  and  restrictions,  there  is  this  great  truth  in  it, 
that  the  several  systematic  fractures  which  it  professes  to 
refer  to  one  certain  geuloaical  date  have  eaeti  an  a'w.ign- 
able  date.  This  date  being  assigned,  we  find  tliat  the 
earths  crust  has  in  antient  geological  times  been  broken 
by  lines  of  fracture  or  bent  into  flexures,  10.  50,  lUO.  or 
several  hundred  miles  long,  and  this  often  (there  are  many 
examples  in  the  British  Iides)  with  no  unusual  exhibition 
of  really  volcanic  rock  on  the  line,  and  even  with  little 
appearance  of  unerupled  granite  or  uenite.  These  great 
fractures  traverse  nearly  all  regions,  with  no  special  refer- 
ence to  active  or  extinct  volcanoes,  and  it  is  clear  that  they 
are  due  to  a general  cause,  which  lias  been  in  operation 
through  all  past  geological  periods,  and  which  produced 
effects  exactly  comparable  in  kind,  if  greater  in  degree,  to 
those  now  performed  by  motlem  eartlu^uakcs.  But  if  we 
consider  the  account  of  the  effects  ol  the  great  Lisbon 
earthquake  in  1755,  which  extended  over  Eurofie,  chang- 
ing momentarily  the  level  of  the  land,  raising  waves  U)  feet 
high  .at  Cadiz,  and  18  feet  at  Madeira,  and  sensible  dUtuib- 
ance  in  tbe  West  Indies  ami  Loch  Fyne  ; or  the  nanati\es 
ofthe  Chilian  earthquakes  in  lH22aud  1835.  the  former  of 
which  raised  the  sea-bhorc  for  100  niile.s,  and  the  latter 
rent  and  shattered  the  entire  provinces  of  Canquercs  and 
Concepcion  in  ever)'  direction — it  will  remain  very  doubtful 
in  our  minds  whether  the  internal  power  to  which  eailli- 
quakes  owe  their  force  has  really  decreased,  or  the  violeiice 
ofthe  earthquake  been  moderated  and  relieved  by  the  in- 
termitting action  of  volcanoes.  Mr.  Dor^vin  speaks  con- 
fidently of  earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions  in  South 
America  as  parts  of  the  same  phenomenon,  now  one  and 
then  the  other,  or  both  togetner,  but  at  different  }H)ints, 
relieving  the  pressure  on  the  ‘internal  sea  of  molten  rock;’ 
and  this  view,  which  is  the  largest,  appears  at  the  same 
lime  the  wmplest,  and  best  founded,  of  all  the  postulates 
for  a getieial  theory  of  volcanoes. 

This  able  writer  has  indeed  by  a simple  inference 
brought  us  at  once  to  the  basis  of  this  theor)'.  He  h,*is  in- 
ferred that  the  primaiy  shock  of  an  earthquake  is  caused 
by  a violent  rending  of  the  strata,  which  on  (he  coast  of 
Cnili  and  Pern  seems  generally  to  occur  al  the  bottom  of 
the  neighbouring  sea. 

Here  then  we  take  mir  Imlms  of  a general  theory  of  vol- 
canic actions.  The  earth's  enist  is  suLJect  to  fiactures, 
and  has  always  been  subject  to  fractures  on  a great  scale ; 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  now,  and  wa.s  in  antient 
geological  periods,  an  internal  sea  of  molten  rock  ; this  sea 
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is  agitated  and  thrown  bodily  from  its  place  by  the  rend- 
ing of  the  strata  : a trarc  of  translation  (not  an  ordinar)' 
undnlation)  is  generated  in  the  liquid  ma.ss,  which  passes 
rapidly  onwards  and  mores  the  land  on  its  crest,  in  a given 
direction  ; this  is  the  earthquake.  A portion  of  the  melted 
rock  is  forced  by  the  general  pressure  into  cavities  of  the 
rocks,  or  spread  out  in  irregular  sheets  on  the  bed  of  the  sea ; 
these  are  the  dykes  and  internosed  l)eds  of  Plutonic  rock  : 
to  some  part  of  the  internal  not  fluid  water  finds  access, 
and  the  steam  which  is  generated  and  confined  supports 
local  columns  of  melted  rock,  in  particular  fissAires  of  the 
earth's  crust,  till  the  lava  finds  vent  and  flows  to  the  sur- 
face, or  is  driven  up  in  dust  and  scoria;  by  the  violent 
extrication  of  the  vapour ; this  is  the  local  volcanic  action. 
As  to  the  composition  of  that  internal  sea  of  melted  rock, 
we  may  admit  it  to  contain  unoxidized  metalloids,  if  by 
this  means  we  can  better  explain  the  peculiar  chemical 
nature  of  the  products  which  come  to  the  surface ; and 
thus  wo  find  at  last  only  one  condition  remaining  to  be 
satisfied,  viz.  the  condition  of  a continual  and  progressive 
dcstniction  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  internal  masses  of  the 
earth,  which  causes  the  violent  rending  of  the  strata  ante- 
cedent to  earthquakes  and  volcanoes.  On  this  point  we 
need  not  enlarge.  The  general  progress  of  geological  and 
physical  science  has  rendered  it  very  probable  that  the 
disturbance  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  earth’s  internal 
masses,  which  has  at  so  many  geological  epochs  been 
exalted  to  an  intensity  equal  to  sink  and  raise  hundreds 
of  miles  square,  and  to  fold  into  complicated  contortions 
the  seemingly  solid  crust  of  the  globe,  is  due  simply  to  a i 
slow  change  and  gradual  diminution  of  the  earth's  interna]  i 
heat.  Great  fractures,  Plutonic  rocks,  and  volcanic  accu- 
mulations are  of  all  geological  ages  ; but  ns  our  existing 
land  is,  in  resiH*ct  of  a very  large  part  of  its  surface, 
of  very  recent  date,  and  volcanic  cones  of  loose  materials 
cannot  witlixtand  the  wasting  action  of  the  sea,  it  is  no 
w onder  that  the  antiquity  of  volcanoes,  if  judged  only  l»y 
the  relation  of  volcanic  products  visible  on  the  land  to  the 
stratified  crust  of  the  earth,  appears  much  inferior  to  that 
of  the  Plutonic  rocks,  which  were  formed  among  the 
strata  of  every  age,  under  circumstances  which  admitted 
of  their  being  preserved.  But  if  we  more  closely  stmly 
this  matter,  and  compare  marine  volcanic  sediments,  such 
as  have  been  spre^  by  the  waves  round  the  base  of 
Sciacca  or  Sabrina,  with  the  ‘trappoan’  sandstones  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Murchison  interposed  amongst  the  Silu- 
rian strata,  we  shall  perceive  Uiat  local  volcanic  excite- 
ment consequent  on  general  changes  in  the  internal  con- 
dition of  the  earth  is  a phenomenon  of  all  geological 
periods. 

(Tlie  reader  may  consult  Baubeny  On  Volcanoes ; Lyell, 
Principles  of  Geology ; Darwin,  Geological  Proceedings^ 
De  la  Beche,  Gernogieal  Manual;  Caldcleugh,  in  Phi- 
losophical Transactions ; Humboldt's  Travels  and  Trea- 
tise on  Pocks;  Von  Buch  On  the  Canan/  Islands;  De 
Beaumont  and  Dufrenoy  On  Auvergne ; Beudant,  Hun- 
gary; D’Aubuisson’s  Geolon ; Bischof  On  Mineral  Ji'a- 
ters  ; Rogers,  ‘On  the  Apallachian  Chain.'  in  Reports  qf 
Brit.  Assftc.^  1842;  Mitchell,  ‘On  Earthquakes,’  Phtl. 
Trans.,  ITflO.") 

VOLGA,  THE,  called  by  the  Tartars  Ethel,  that  ‘the 
bountiful,’  is  the  longest  river,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Danube,  has  the  largest  volume  of  water  of  any  river 
in  Europe ; and  its  entire  course  is  within  the  Russian 
empire.  Geographers  differ  considerably  respecting  the 
length  of  its  course.  Ha-ssel  states  it  m about  1000  miles  ; 
Hnntchclmann  and  others  as  2000;  and  Schubert  2000. 
It  rises  in  57®  N.  lat.,  on  the  frontier  of  tlie  governments 
of  Twer  and  Novgorod,  near  the  village  of  Wochina- 
Wcrchowie,  issuing  from  a small  lake  formed  by  several 
sp^ing^  and  itflows  through  the  lakes  of  Osclok,  Plara,  and 
Volga,  which  it  quits  about  90  miles  above  Twer.  Near 
Ostuschkof  it  receives  the  Selicharowka,  which  issues  from 
lake  Seeliger,  and  attains  the  breadth  of  150  feet ; at  Rshew- 
Vladimirow  it  liecomes  navigable  for  small  boats,  and  at 
Twer,  where  it  is  700  feet  broad,  for  large  barges.  Having 
traversed  the  government  of  Twer  in  an  easterly  direction, 
it  turns  to  the  north-east  to  Yaroslaw,  then  souUi-castwards 
to  Kostroma  and  to  Niachnei-Novgorod,  where  it  receives 
the  Oka  ; thence  to  ('asan,  where,  having  been  joined  by 
the  Kama,  it  becomes  1000  yards  broad,  and  having  pa.>«e»l 
Simbirsk,  Saralow,  and  Astrachan,  it  divides  into  eight 
branches,  which  enclose  70  islands,  and  discharges  itself  by 


C5  mouths  inlo  the  Caspian  Sea,  to  w'liich  it  U computed  to 
bring,  s^'s  Stein,  1,000, UOO.OlK)  cubic  feel  of  water  in  an 
hour,  '^e  rivers  which  join  it,  with  the  exception  of  tho 
Oka,  before  it  reaches  Casan,  are  of  no  great  magnitude  ; 
but  the  Kama,  which  joins  it  at  Casan,  after  a course  of 
liKX)  miles,  makes  a vast  accession  to  its  waters. 

The  Volga  is  of  the  ulmoet  impoilancc  for  the  facility 
which  it  afl'ords  to  the  trade  of  the  interior  of  the 
empire,  and  also  to  its  foreign  commerce ; the  Rus&ian 
government  having,  by  a judicious  system  of  canal  navi- 
gation, so  connected  the  various  navigable  rivers,  that 
the  Polar  Sea  communicates  with  the  (Caspian  by  a navi- 
gation of  4000  miles  on  the  Dwina,  the  Volga,  an^  canals  ; 
and  thus  goods  may  be  sent  by  water  from  St.  Petersburg 
to  Sclcngmsk,  in  the  government  of  Irkutsk,  in  Siberia 
(about  the  same  distance),  with  only  a short  interruptioii 
beyond  Yakutsk. 

banks  of  the  Volga  are  extremely  fertile,  even  the 
yet  uncultivated  parts;  and  there  is  no  other  part  of 
I Russia  where  so  much  oak  timber  grows  as  in  the  vicinity 
' of  this  river.  The  navigation  of  the  Volga  U much  ob- 
' structed,  in  the  dry  season  of  (he  year,  by  shallows  and 
islands ; but  in  May  and  June  the  melting  of  the  snow 
and  ice  swells  its  waters,  and  often  causes  extensive  inun- 
dations. At  th'u  season  its  depth  is  so  increased  that  large 
ships  can  pass  over  the  sand-banks  and  low  islands  (which 
are  then  completely  under  water),  and  descend  it  in  sai'ety 
from  Twer  to  Astrachan.  Tlie  Volga,  especially  from  Aslrn- 
chan  to  the  Caspian,  is  more  abundant  m fish  than  perha])S 
any  other  river  in  the  world.  Immense  numbers  pene- 
trate from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  a eunaiderable  distance  into 
the  several  mouths  of  the  Volga,  and  many  thousand 
small  vessels  are  employed  in  the  fisheries.  The  fish 
taken  in  the  largest  quantities  arc  sturgeon,  carp,  and 
, pike  of  extraordinary  size.  Caviar  is  made  of  the  n>e 
of  one  species  of  sturgeon,  and  isinglass  from  the  skin 
ami  entrails  of  another,  which  is  called  by  the  RussianH 
Beluga.  Seals  also  come  from  the  Caspian  into  the  mouths 
of  the  Volga,  where  are  taken. 

(Hasscl,  Das  Riussiscke  RHx  h in  Eur^i ; Stein's  Hand- 
buch,  by  Hbrschelmaun  ; Brockhaus,  Cfunversations  Lexi- 
con ; Stein's  Lexicon^ 

VOLGSK.  [Saratow.] 

VOLHYNIA  (in  PolisK  lV(dynsk\  a government  of 
"West  Russia,  comprehends  the  antient  Polish  province  of 
that  name,  which  was  taken  from  Poland  in  1793  and 
179.5,  and  some  portions  of  tlie  antient  palatinate  of 
Kiew.  It  is  one  of  the  few  governments  of  Russia  which 
have  retained  the  provincial  name,  and  arc  not  called 
after  a town.  It  lies  between  49®  4(y  and  52®  N.  lat.  and 
23®  4ty  and  29®  24^  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north- 
west by  Grodno,  on  the  north  by  Minsk,  on  the  east  by 
Kiew*.  and  on  the  south  by  Podolia,  and  on  the  west  by 
Galicia  and  Poland.  Its  area  is  28,300  scptarc  miles, 
divided  into  twelve  circles. 

Tlie  country  is  an  elevated  level  extending  at  the 
fool  of  the  Carpathian  chain.  The  northern  and  larger 
portion  has  no  mountains,  but  on  the  northern  frontier 
there  are  extensive  peat  rnmini  and  mora.«scs,  and  where 
there  are  hills  they  are  clothed  with  the  finest  forests,  chiefly 
of  pine,  though  there  arc  some  which  consist  entirely  of 
oaks,  beeches,  and  limes.  Tlie  southern  jxirtion  is  undu- 
lating, and  has  two  small  mountain-ridges  which  enter  it 
from  Podolia  and  decline  towards  the  centre  of  the  pro- 
vince. Tliese  chains  of  mountains,  nr  rather  hills,  for 
their  highest  points  are  not  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  are  covered  with  forests,  and  are  to  be  considered  ns 
the  extreme  offsets  of  the  Carpathians  on  this  side.  In 
the  southern  district  they  rise  to  the  plateau  called,  by 
I Kichwald,  Awratyn.  whiefi  he  considers  as  the  highest  part 
of  Volhynia,  to  which  some  give  an  elevation  of  lOOO  feet. 
This  plateau  extends  from  Awratyn  to  Bieloserka  (from 
the  north  to  the  south-west'  for  about  one  degree  ; but  its 
breadth  is  small:  its  importance  however,  says  Eiclj- 
wald,  may  be  judged  of  when  we  know  that  it  forms  the 
waterslieti  between  the  Baltic  and  the  Euxine:  the  rivers 
that  rise  on  its  northern  declivity  flow  to  the  Baltic,  and 
thone  rising  on  the  south  declivity,  to  the  Euxine;  the  latter 
are  the  more  considerable,  but  there  is  no  great  river  in 
the  government.  The  largest  lakes  are  in  the  vicinity  of 
Syak : but  even  tliese  are  of  small  importance,  and  rather 
resemble  large  ponds,  of  which  tJiere  are  great  numbers. 

I Tliere  are  several  mineral-springs,  of  which  however  no 
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ute  U m&de.  The  climate  rcsemblea  (hat  of  Soutlicm 
Germany,  and  the  seasons  arc  the  same,  only  that  the 
winter  u rather  more  severe,  and  the  night  frosts  pro- 
tracted to  a later  period,  so  that  the  rivers  are  every  year 
frozen.  Epidemic  diseases  are  rare,  and  there  are  no 
prevalent  endemics  except  the  Plica  Polonica ; hut  a 
murrain  often  prevails  among  the  cattle,  and  swarms  of 
locusts  periodically  desolate  extensive  tracts. 

ProdUctiontt  j4gricuiture,  Afan^/aeturet,  (tnd  Trad^. — 
Volhynia  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  provinces  of  the  Russian 
empire,  and  there  is  perhaps  no  other  in  which  agnculture 
is  so  general  and  so  nourisning;  ample  harvests  constantly 
rewajtl  the  labour  of  the  farmer ; a general  failure  of  the 
crope  scarcely  occurs  twice  or  thrice  in  a century ; and 
partial  or  local  failures  have  no  influence,  since,  notwith- 
standing Uie  ^at  consumption  for  the  people,  the  cattle, 
and  the  distilleries,  there  is  still  a large  annual  surplus. 
But  it  is  not  to  bo  inferred  that  the  people  are  good 
farmers;  they  do  not  manure  and  till  their  ftclds  any 
belter  than  the  Poles  in  general ; their  farming  imple- 
ments are  equally  rude,  and  the  only  advantage  they  have 
over  them  is  pernajis  that  their  cattle  are  better  fed.  Tlie 
rich  crops  of  grain  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  fertile  soil. 
In  the  northern  border,  where  there  are  many  marahea,  there 
are  the  most  luxuriant  pastures,  in  winch  the'  grass  is  so 
high  as  almost  to  hide  the  smaller  cattle  (sheep  and  goats) 
that  feed  in  them.  HasmI  says  that  in  ordinary  years  the 
land  yields  tenfold.  Besides  rye,  barley  of  several  kinds, 
oats,  millet  (which  thrives  especially  in  the  heavy  marsh- 
lands), the  farmers  cultivate  several  species  of  wheat  of  the 
finest  quality,  which  is  heavier  and  more  farinaceous  than 
that  produced  in  any  other  part  of  Poland  (meaning 
Poland  in  its  antient  extent),  lire  annual  produce  is  about 
four  and  in  some  years  five  millions  of  chetwerts : the  sur- 
plus, alter  deducting  the  sced-corn  for  the  following  year 
and  that  consumed  in  the  province,  is  seldom  much  less  than 
a million  of  chetwerts,  and  sometimes  more.  Flax  aial 
hemp  arc  grown  in  great  abundance,  and  here  and  there 
rapeseed,  tobacco,  and  pulse,  but  only  for  home  con- 
sumption : linseed,  hempseed,  and  oil  are  exported. 
Horticulture  ia  not  much  attended  to ; however  all  the 
ordinary  vegetables  are  cultivated  in  the  gardens,  and  in 
those  of  the  nobles  all  such  kinds  of  vegetables  as  arc  pro- 
duced in  Germany.  In  some  parts  mustard,  safl^ron,  and 
capsicum  are  grown ; hops  arc  generally  cultivated, 
tobacco  in  the  gardens,  and  in  the  fields  and  meadows  the 
people  gather  chamomile,  creeping  panic-grass  {Panicuin 
dtictylon,  Manne  dc  Polngne')^  and  wild  asparagus.  Most 
kinds  of  fruits  would  suit  the  climate,  but  the  better  kinds 
are  seen  only  in  the  gardens  of  the  nobles : the  peasants 
have  apples,  pears,  cherries,  and  plums,  fiom  which 
they  obtain  liqueurs  and  brandy ; but  they  are  of  inferior 
kinds. 

The  forests,  especially  in  the  north  and  north-eaKtem 
parts,  are  very  extensive ; they  arc  partly  of  firs,  partly  of 
other  trees.  Great  quantities  of  timber  and  fire-wood 
are  conveyed  to  the  Dnieper,  partly  by  rafis,  partly  by 
land-carriage ; the  forests  also  furnish  much  pitcli,  tar, 
charcoal,  and  potash.  The  wild  animals  founu  in  them 
are  stags,  elks,  fallow-deer,  wild  boars,  hares,  squirrels, 
martens,  polecats,  weasels,  beavers,  andotlem,  a few  bears, 
lynxes,  and  wild-cats,  and  many  wolves  and  foxes.  It  is 
snid  that  the  European  bison  is  still  occasionally  seen  in 
the  north-western  forests.  [Bison.]  Wild  berries  of 
various  kinds  abound,  and  truffles  and  mushrooms  are 
commonly  met  with. 

'file  rich  pastures  are  very  favourable  to  the  breeding 
of  cattle.  The  Volhynian  oxen  are  fine  animals,  and  great 
numbers  arc  exported.  The  management  of  the  dairy  is 
not  well  understood,  and  the  butter  and  cheese  pro- 
duced arc  scarcely  sufficient.  The  horse,  when  proper 
attention  is  paid  to  it,  is  larger  and  stronger  than  the 
other  Pdlish  horses,  though  of  the  same  breed  ; the  studs 
of  the  nobility  furnish  horses  for  the  heavy  cavalrj',  but 
the  horses  of  the  peasants  and  jxvor  Jews  are  in  general 
far  inferior.  The  sheep  arc  of  the  Polish  or  German 

breed,  and  some  rich  landowners  have  introduced 
merinos  with  great  advantage.  Tlie  farmer  has  fewer 
goats  than  swine  ; the  poultry  is  of  the  oidinary  kinds ; 
tncy  have  very  gn*eat  numbers  of  bees,  and  the  noney  is 
celebrated  for  its  good  quality.  Tlie  riveni  fuinish  abund- 
ance of  fish,  and  on  all  the  estates  there  are  regular  carp- 
ponds. 

P.  C.,  1670. 


Tlie  only  mineral  is  l>og-iron:  there  arc  saltpetre,  stone 
for  building,  and  millstonc.'i,  all  uhieh  are  exiKirted; 
pottere*  clay,  porcelain  clay,  and  limestone. 

Though  Volhynia  is  naturally  an  agricultural  country,  it 
is  further  advanced  in  many  branches  of  manufactuxing 
industry  than  any  other  of  the  dismembered  Polish 
provinces.  Not  only  do  the  women  in  the  villages  knit, 
spin,  and  make  coarse  linen  and  woollen  cloth,  while  the 
men  jircpare  potash,  pitch,  tar,  and  charcoal,  but  tlie 
number  of  manufactories,  properly  so  called,  which  in 
1808  was  67.  and  in  183-1  (according  to  Schnitzler)  211, 
is  now  (lt^3)  nearly  300.  The  pHncipal  articles  arc 
linen,  leather,  wooflen-clolhs,  earlheiiware,  porcelain, 
and  paper. 

Volbynia  is  not  favourably  situated  for  commerce,  as  it 
has  no  large  navigable  rivers ; but  the  Dnieper  is  near 
enough  to  afford  an  easy  commnnicalion  with  Odessa.  Tlie 
articles  exported  arc  the  natural  productions,  which  liavc 
been  already  enumerated,  and  sonic  manufactured  gomls. 
The  cattle,  horses,  honey,  and  wax  find  a ready  market  in 
Austria  and  Poland,  whither  they  arc  conveyed  by  the 
Jews,  who  have  the  whole  trade  of  the  province  in  their 
hands.  There  are  great  fairs  at  Dubnoand  Ostrog. 

The  population  consists  of — 1.  Uusniaks,  who,  arc  the 
majority,  almost  all  the  peasants  being  of  that  branch, 
which,  though  evidently  Russian,  cannot  well  be  com- 
prehended either  in  the  Great  or  Little  Russians.  2.  Poles, 
comprUing  the  nobles  and  most  of  the  citizens.  3.  Jews, 
of  whom  there  are  above  40,000.  Dissr^minated  among 
those  three  nations  there  arc  some  Great  Russians, 
Germans,  Moldavians,  Tartars,  ami  gypsies.  Tlie  great 
majority  belong  to  the  Russian-GroeK  Church,  and  are 
under  the  bishop  of  Volhynia.  who  lias  ir*70  churches, 
including  12  catliedrals,  in  his  diocese  ; his  residence  is  at 
Zitomir.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  a bishop  of  their 
own  at  Luzk,  34  churches,  and  several  convents.  Tlie 
United  Greeks  have  some  convents,  and  the  Jews  their 
synagogues.  Public  education  is  more  general  than 
tnany  other  governments  of  the  Russian  empire,  but  the 
number  of  schools  and  scholars  cannot  be  staled  w ith  any 
degree  of  accuracy.  'Hie  principal  towns  are — Schilooiir 
(in  Polish,  Zitomierz),  the  capital  of  the  government, 
situated  on  the  river  Teterow.  Before  it  came  under  tho 
dominion  of  Russia  it  was  an  insignificant  place,  with  less 
than  2U0U  inhabitants.  It  has  now  8500,  or,  according  to 
some  accounts,  11,500,  wlio  have  a considerable  trade  in 
woollen-cloths,  linen,  silks,  calicoes,  leather,  wax.  and 
honey,  and  Moldavian  and  Ilucgariaii  wim«,  with  the 
adjoining  provinces.  Berdykziew,  an  ugly  ill-built  town,  is 
one  of  the  most  consideralJlc  in  the  country  ; it  has  several 
churches,  and  a large  fortified  Cannelile  convent.  The 
population,  which  we  have  set  down  at  0000  [Russia],  is 
stated  in  a recent  RuMian  official  journal  to  be  now  between 
30,000  and  40,000,  of  whom  a great  proportion  arc  Jews  ; 
there  are  several  respectable  Christian  merchants,  who  carry 
on  a considerable  trade  in  the  productions  of  the  country, 
laslau,  with  5000  inhabitants,  is  built  like  most  antient 
Polish  towns,  but  is  not  so  dull ; it  has  four  Greek  churches 
and  one  Roman  Catholic  churcli,  a monastery,  and  a syna- 
gogue. The  inhabitants  have  some  manufactories,  six 
annual  fairs,  and  a brisk  trade  in  the  produce  and  manu- 
factures of  the  counlrj'.  Ostrog,  on  the  ^\  elHjn,  consists 
of  the  old  ami  the  new  towns ; it  contains  an  antient 
castle,  several  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic  churches,  a 
Basilian  convent  and  school.  The  inhabitants,  of  whom 
many  are  Jews,  cany  on  a con«derable  tiade  : the  aimual 
fairs  are  w-ell  altencied.  Ostrog  is  celebrated  os  having 
very  early  possessed  a Russian  press,  where  the  first  com- 
plete Bible  in  the  Russian  language  was  piintwl  in  1581. 
Kremenetz  (in  Polish,  Krzemienifc)  ia  siluated  at  the 
foot  of  a high  mountain,  on  which  there  is  a castle  or 
citadel.  It  has  several  Greek  churches,  a monaster)’,  a 
school,  and  HUGO  inhabitants.  It  was  besieged  and  taken 
by  the  Mongols  in  1240.  . • t r 

(Brockhaus,  Conversotions  Lexicon ; Schnitzler,  La 
Ruttie,  la  Pologne,  et  la  Fiulande  ; Hassel,  Das  Rus^iscAc 
Reich  in  Europa  ; Stein,  Utaiistisches  Lexicon.) 

VOLKAME'RIA,  a genus  of  the  natural  fainilv  of  Ver- 
bcnaccQC,  so  called  in  honour  of  John  George  V olkamcr,  a 
physician  of  Niirnberg,  who  published  the  ‘ I'Toia  Nori- 
oergenais,'  in  1700.  To  this  genus  a.  gi'cat  number  o» 
Asiatic  plants  have  been  referred  by  dittereiil  boluitisU,  but 
lliesc  iir®  DOW  cou^dered  to  bo  stnclly  s^jccU-sofCleKHleii- 
VoL.  XXYf.^5  K 
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(Iron.  Tlie  genus  now  contains  only  a single  West  Indian 
species.  V.  acvileata,  which  is  one  of  the  most  common 
plants  in  the  low  lands  of  Jamaica,  in  a dn’  gravelly  soil, 
and  is  abundant  in  most  of  the  other  islands,  growing  to 
the  height  of  5 or  6 feet,  with  oblong  acute,  quite  entire 
leaves,  with  spines  from  the  rudiments  of  the  petioles.  The 
flowers  come  out  from  the  Mde  of  the  stalk,  five  or  six  on 
the  same  peduncle,  almiwt  in  form  of  an  umbel,  in  shape 
somewhat  like  tbi^  of  Uie  common  jasmine,  but  with  a 
cur\'i*d  tube. 

VOLKONSKOITK,  a mineral  containing  oxide  of 
chromium.  Occurs  amorphous.  Fracture  conchoidal  or 
uneven-  Ver)-  sort;  feels  smooth.  Colour  fine  grajK 
green.  Dull  ; assumes  a polish  when  rubbed  by  the 
lingers.  When  heated  in  a glass  tuire,  loses  water,  and 
U-comes  of  a brown  colour;  by  calcination  loses  about 
one-third  of  its  weight,  and  becomes  of  a dark  brown 
colour. 

It  was  found  in  Mount  Jessmictski,  in  the  government 
of  Perm,  Siberia ; occurs  in  thin  veins  and  nests. 

Anal^-sis  by  Bertbicr : — 


Silica 27  2 

Green  Oxide  of  Chromium  . 
Peroxide  of  Iron  , . . . 7 ’ 2 

Magnesia 7 '2 

Water 23*2 
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VOr.KOV.  PHEDOR  GRIG0UIE\'1TCH,  the  founder 
of  the  Russian  theatre,  and  son  of  a merchant  of  Kostroma, 
was  bom  Febnian,’  2ml,  1729.  He  lust  Ins  fattier  while 
voung.  ami  his  mother  married  again,  hut  her  second  hus- 
band, Polushkin,  a merchant  at  Varoslav,  pr<jve<l  a kind 
stepfather  to  her  children.  He  was  more  particularly 
attached  to  Phedor,  her  eldest  son,  and  sent  him  to  the 
Zaikona«passky  Academy  at  Moscow  to  learn  mathematics 
and  Gernian,  and  prepare  himself  for  theological  studies  ; 
but  there  Volkov  wa.s  thrown  m the  way  of  pursuits  very  dif- 
ferent and  far  more  congenial  with  his  disposition.  It  was 
the  practice  at  that  seminary  for  the  scholars  to  get  up 
dramatic  recitations  and  prrformancist.  acting  >.»metimes 
religious  pieces  or  mysteries,  and  somotimci  comedies 
taken  from  Molit're.  kxeept  tliat  he  displayed  general 
cleverness,  we  are  not  told  w hat  progress  he  made  in  his 
other  learning,  but  in  the  dramatic  art  he  was  no  sooner  a 
scholar  tJian  he  showed  himself  to  be  a master,  and  also 
made  rapid  proficiency  in  painting,  music,  singing,  and 
other  accomplishments  of  that  kind.  The  idea  of  bis 
studying  theology  was  now  given  up.  while  tliat  of  his 
taking  to  the  stage  as  a profcBsion  did  not  suggest  itself 
either  to  him  or  his  friends,  because  there  was  then  no 
such  profession — no  public  stage  in  Russia.  He  was 
therefore  placed  by.his  stepfather,  in  1746.  in  the  counting- 
house  of  a merchant  at  St.  Petersburg,  with  whom  he  soon 
became  a favoiuite,  and  who  took  him  to  sec  the  Italian 
operas  at  the  court  theatre.  To  say  tliat  Volkov  was  de- 
liirhteil  w-ould  but  coldly  ex]>roaB  the  rapturous  enthusiasm 
with  which  he  was  seised  ; nor  was  it  at  all  aliated  when 
he  afterwards  saw  some  of  Sumarokov's  pieces  performed 
or  recited  by  the  pupils  of  the  ‘Cadet  (Jorps.*  One  of  his 
first  objects  was  to  liecomo  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
actors  of  the  Court  Theatre,  to  make  himself  master  of 
Italian,  and  to  obtain  a thorough  insight  into  all  the  busi- 
ness of  tlie  stage,  with  its  machinery  and  vanuus  appur- 
tenances. Not  least  of  all  is  it  to  his  credit  that  though 
ho  was  thus  engrossed  by  his  theatrical  paMion,  he  did 
not,  distasteful  as  they  were  to  him,  neglect  his  counting- 
house  duties,  or  the  affairs  which  his  stepfather  had  en- 
tm^ted  to  his  management. 

Whatever  it  might  have  cost  him  at  the  time,  for  this 
ho  was  amply  rewardwl  by  the  affectionate  reception  with 
which  he  was  greeted  by  nis  worthy  stepfather  Polushkin 
and  his  whole  family  on  his  return  to  Yaroslav.  Instead 
of  being  lectured  for  his  theatrical  passion,  he  was  per- 
mittetl  to  get  up  a theatrical  performance,  after  he  had  suf- 
ficiently trained  hin  brothers  and  some  of  their  acquaint- 
ance. and  a bam  had  been  converted  into  a stage  with 
•real  scenes.’  All  Yaroslav  was  invite<l,  and  all  Yaroslav 
went  away  in  raptures — which  were  more  than  mere  com- 
pliments. for  some  of  tlw  princijNil  inhabitant*  imme- 
diately set  on  foot  a Rul»cnption  to  erect  n permanent 
theatre,  of  which  Volkov  was  appointed  arcliilect,  de- 


coralor.  scene-painter,  machinist,  manager,  director  of  the 
orchestra,  purveyor  of  novelties,  and  dramatic  writer, 
'fhis  was  the  first  Russian  theatre,  the  progenitor  of  thusc 
magnificent  and  colossal  edifices  of  which  that  country 
can  now  boast. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  fame  of  the  Yaroelav  theatre 
reached  St.  Petcreburg,  and  Uie  empress  Elizabeth  wished 
to  witness  a performance  by  Uie  Yaroslav  actors  on  her 
own  private  stage.  Tliey  accordingly  repaired  to  Peters- 
burg, and  played  before  the  empress  Sumarokov’s  drama 
of ‘8inav  and  Truvor.’  Their  success  was  complete,  and 
the  whole  company  of  youthful  actors  was  retained, 
although  several  tnera  were  placed  in  the  * ( 'adet  Corpa,' 
in  onler  to  perfect  their  education,  and  some  were  sent 
abroad  to  study  the  dramatic  art  and  improve  their 
talents. 

In  1736  Volkov  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Moscow,  and 
establish  a theatre  in  that  capital ; which  commiwion  he 
executed  with  so  much  zeal  and  ability,  that  within  Uie 
course  of  two  years  the  stage  was  there  put  upon  a very 
respectalile  fooling  lioth  in  |ioint  of  talent  aoU  of  scenic 
representation.  Standing  high  in  the  favour  of  the  em- 
preai,  he  enjoved  that  of  the  court,  and  afterwards  of  her 
succoiisor  CtatKerine  II.,  who  would  have  conferred  on  him 
the  rank  of  nobility,  had  he  not  declined  tliat  distinction 
for  himself,  begging  that  it  might  be  tnmsferred  to  his 
married  brother  Gabriel.  Hut  he  did  not  enjoy  Callierine’s 
favour  very  long,  for  at  the  lime  of  her  coronation  at  Mos- 
cow, on  which  occasion  he  was  charged  with  the  super- 
intending the  arrangements  of  some  part  of  the  public 
festivities,  he  caught  a cold  that  was  succeeded  by  inflam- 
matorv  fever,  which  carried  him  off,  April  4th.  1763. 

Volbov  U said  to  liave  translated  several  pieces  for  the 
stage,  and  also  to  have  written  some  original  ones;  but  as 
none  of  them  have  been  preservitd,  or  if  in  existence  have 
not  yet  been  brought  to  light,  his  fame  as  a dramatirt  is 
only  traditional.  He  also  made  a collection  of  the  biblical 
dramas  of  St.  Demetrius,  metropolitan  of  Rostov  (1G51- 
1709),  which  he  presented  to  Catherine,  who  bestowed 
them  on  Prince  Orlov,  who  was  a great  admirer  of  lilerar>' 
relics  and  antiquities ; but  what  afterwards  became  of 
the  manuscripts  is  not  known.  {Euiziklopedttchtskii 
Lrknkon,') 

VOLKHOW,  River.  [Rcssias  F.mpire.] 

VOI.NKY.  CONSTANTIN -FRANCOIS  CUASSE- 
BOEUF,  COMTE  DE.  was  bom  3rd  february,  1757.  at 
Craon  in  Anjou,  where  his  father  was  a distinguished  ad- 
vocate. He  was  educated  at  the  colleges  Ancenis  and 
Angers.  At  this  time,  ami  tjll  he  reached  hi*  twenty- 
fourth  year,  he  bore  tlic  name  of  lloisgtVai*,  invented  l>y 
his  father,  to  whom  the  ancestral  Chosseboeuf  had  alws}‘s 
been  matter  of  annoyance.  His  faUier's  wish  was  that  he 
should  study  the  law ; an<l  with  tliis  view  he  came  up  to 
Paris  in  his  seventeenth  year,  having  already  a small  in- 
come of  1 100  livres  (about  43/.)  of  his  own,  left  him  by  lus 
mother  : but  he  soon  exchanged  the  study  of  the  law  for 
that  of  medicine ; and  eventually,  on  succeeding  to  a 
further  independent  revenue  of  60U0  livres  (240/.),  he  gave 
up  the  thought  of  following  any  profession.  He  now,  in 
1783,  set  out  for  the  East.  After  shutting  himself  up  for 
eight  montlis  in  an  Egyptian  convent  to  study  the  Arabic 
language,  he  spent  al>ove  two  jeare  more  in  traversing 
Lower  Egjpt  and  Syria ; and  on  lus  return  to  France  in 
17H7  he  published,  in  2 vol*.  8vo.,  his  account  of  the  phy- 
sical and  political  conditiou  of  these  countries,  and  of  their 
geography  and  antiquities,  under  the  title  of  ‘ Voyage  en 
Svrie  et  en  Egv'pte  pendant  les  ann6es  1783.  84,  et  8.3.’ 
The  first  aditioii  of  lurcher'*  translation  of  and  commen- 
tary on  Herodotus  had  been  published  at  Paris  the  year 
before,  and  had  probably  done  someUiing^  to  awaken  a 
general  interest  at>out  the  subject  of  Volney’s  book. 
Volney  alw>,  with  the  advantages  of  personal  olna  rvation. 
wiih  very  considerable  learning,  and  with  more  acuteness 
Uian  I.an:her,  came  to  support  the  same  view  of  the  tnist- 
worthiness  of  HcnKlotus  wtiich  that  writer  had  enforced. 
On  the  whole  Volney*  was  universally  received  ns  at  once 
by  far  the  most  graphic  and  spirited,  and  the  most  exact 
and  complete  description  of  Egj'pt  and  SjTia  which  liad 
yet  appeared.  A third  edition  oi  the  work,  with  consider- 
able auditions,  appeared  in  1800 ; and  there  is  an  Englisli 
translation  cf  it  in  2 voU. 8vo.  It  was  followed  the  next 
year  by  a short  tract  on  the  war  then  carrying  on  between 
Turkey  and  Russia  (‘Considerations  sur  la  Guerre  dw 
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Ru&se«  et  detTuro’),  remarkable  for  it*  anticipation  of 
the  seizure  of  Ejjypt  by  the  French,  attempted  ten  years 
la.ter ; and  also  for  the  indiscretion  or  unusual  frankness 
with  which  certain  lad*  and  questions  of  the  diplomacy 
of  the  day  were  discussed  in  it ; so  that  it  was  christened 
by  the  wits  ‘ Inconsiddations  sur  la  Guerre,’  &c.  This  tract 
was  reprinted  in  the  1900  edition  of  the ‘Voyage;’  and 
aguin  by  itself  in  1808.  Volney,  who  had  some  sanguine 
notions  upon  nciv  modes  of  farming,  which  he  wished  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  trying  on  a property  he  pro|>osed 
purchasing  in  Corsica,  now  got  himself  appointed  by  the 
French  government  director  of  the  agriculture  and  com- 
merce of  that  recently  acquired  island  ; but  being  elected 
deputy  of  the  tiem  6tat  to  the  National  Aoiembly  for  the 
s^n<5chaus86e  of  Anjou,  he  remained  for  the  present  in 
France  to  take  part  in  the  great  events  about  to  be  trans- 
acted there  ; and  he  soon  after  resigned  his  government 
office.  In  the  Constituent  AsBombly,  and  aftcr^vardH  in 
the  Convention,  of  which  he  was  also  n member,  Volney 
acted  generally  with  the  l»arty  of  the  Girondists,  assisting 
the  onward  movement  till  the  establishment  of  the  reign  of 
terror  in  1793 ; when.  like  many  of  his  associates,  he  began 
to  think  that  matters  had  been  carried  too  far ; but  having 
a weak  voice,  he  was  no  orator,  and  his  jiersonal  influence 
in  the  House  was  inconsiderable.  His  history  accordingly 
still  continues  to  be  principally  that  of  his  literary  career. 
It  appears  that  in  17W  he  hsid  commenced  at  l^nnes  a 
paper  called  * T.a  Sentinelle.’  In  1790  he  gave  in  to  the 
Academic  dcs  Inscriptions  an  essay  for  a proposed  prize  on 
the  subject  of  the  L'hronology  of  the  Twelve  Centuries 
prccciling  the  invasion  of  (Treece  by  Xerxes.  Although 
lie  had  no  competitor,  the  prize  was  not  awarded  to  him ; 
but  the  essay  was  nflcrwarus  published  by  Naigeon  in  the 
‘ EncydopWie  Methodique.'  In  September,  1791,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  National  Assembly  his  famous  ‘Ruines,  ou 
Meditations  sur  les  Revolutions  des  Empires the  work  in 
which  he  first  announced  those  peculiar  views  as  to  the 
symbolical  character  of  the  Christian  and  other  religions 
(aimilar,  as  has  been  observed,  to  those  developeil  by 
Dupuis  in  his  * Origine  dcs  Cultcs,’  probably  known  to 
Volney,  though  not  yet  published),  to  which  his  name 
rinciiMilly  owes  iU  popular  notoriety.  There  are  numerous 
renen  cuitions  of  the  ‘ Ruincs,’  ajad  there  is  also  a wretched 
Rnglisli  tran^ation  of  the  work,  which  has  been  often 
printed.  It  contains  many  striking  and  ingenious  views 
and  some  eloquent  writing,  though  extravagant  and 
absurd  in  its  leading  princi^es.  Soon  after  it  appeared 
Volney  retired  to  Corsica  to  cultivate  a property  wnich  he 
had  purchased  there ; but  the  insurrection  headed  by 
Paoli  compelled  him  to  leave  the  island  in  the  spring  of 
1793.  It  was  during  this  visit  to  Corsica  that  he  first  be- 
came ac  quainted  with  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  then  an  officer 
of  artiller)'.  On  his  return  to  Paris  no  published,  in  the 
‘ Monileur’  of  the  20th  and3Ist  of  March,  a ‘ Precis  de 
I’Etat  de  la  Corse.*  In  1793  he  published  his  well-known 
brochure  (generdly  printed  witn  his  ‘ Rtiines*),  entitled 
‘ La  lioi  Nalurelle,  ou  Catfehisme  du  Citoyen  Frp^ais,’  or 
otherwise  ‘ Principes  Physiques  de  la  Morsue,’  a title  which 
sufficiently  explains  its  spirit  and  object.  It  is  a clear  and 
comprehensive  expo.silion  of  such  a system  of  ethics  as  can 
be  reared  on  the  theory  of  materialism.  Volney  wa.s  now 
sent  to  prison  by  Robespierre  iw  a royalist,  and  remained  in 
confinement  for  about  ten  months : ne  regained  his  liberty 
on  the  overthrow  of  Robespierre  ^'whatU  called  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  OthThermidor  (271h  July,  1794).  Soon  after  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  history  in  the  newly  established 
Ecole  Normalc ; and  here  for  about  a year  he  delighted 
crowded  audiences  by  his  brilliant  lectures,  which  were 
taken  down  as  they  were  delivered,  and  have  been  several 
times  printed.  In  1795  he  drew  up,  at  the  request  of  the 
vemment,  a series  of  ‘Questions  de  Statislique  il’Usagc 
de*  Voyageuni,’ which  were  reprinted  in  1813.  This  year 
also  he  published  the  first  of  his  works  on  a subject  w hich 
for  the  rest  of  his  life  engaged  much  of  his  attention,  a 
tract  entitled  • Simplification  des  Lanmes  Orienlales,  ou 
M^thode  nouvelle  et  facile  d’^prendre  Ic*  Langucs  Arabe, 
Persane,  et  Turke,  avee  des  Caracteres  Europ^ens.’  His 
notions  upon  Uiis  subject  were  opposed  by  lAnglcs,  Sil- 
vestre  de  Sacy,  and  other  Orientalists ; but  he  never  him- 
self relinquished  them  i and  he  had  the  satisfaction,  a few 
years  after  this,  of  liaving  an  imjKirlant  testimony  borne  at 
least  to  the  learning  and  ingenuity  he  had  shown  in  ex- 
plaining and  applying  them,  by  tiic  Asiatic  Society  at 
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Calcutta,  wliich  in  1798  elected  liim  one  of  it*  honorary 
members. 

The  Ecole  Normale  was  suppressed  in  1795 ; upon  which 
Volney  proceeded  to  the  United  Stales  of  America.  He 
was  well  received  by  Washington,  then  president;  but  his 
residence  became  less  comfortable  after  the  commence- 
ment, in  1797,  of  the  presidency  of  John  Adam-s  whom  he 
is  Slid  to  have  offeiulcd  by  some  severe  things  he  had  said 
of  his  work  on  the ‘Constitution  of  the  United  States;’  ami 
in  the  spring  of  1798  he  quitted  America  and  returned  to 
France.  While  residing  in  New  England  he  had  been  at- 
tacked by  Priestley  in  his  * Obacrvatimia  on  the  Progress 
of  Infidelity and  he  replied  in  a pungent  letter,  which 
he  caused  to  be  translated  into  KnglUh  and  Nent  to  the 
^ress.  During  his  absence  he  had  been  elected  a member 
of  the  Institute.  Ever  since  they  became  acquainted  in 
Corsica,  Volney  and  Bonaparte  had  been  good  friends  ; it 
is  said  that  it  was  by  Volney*  advice  that  Bonaparte  was 
dissuatiod  from  going,  in  the  beginning  of  1794,  to  offer 
his  services  as  a military  man  to  Turkey  or  Russia ; and 
Volney  is  supposed  to  liave  had,  soon  after  Ins  return 
from  America,  a share  in  the  contrivance  and  prtqiara- 
tion  of  the  revolution  of  the  18lh  Brumaire  (91  h of 
November,  1799',  which  ])Iaced  Bonaparte  at  the  head 
of  affairs.  Bonaparte  wished  him  to  be  one  of  his  col- 
leagues in  the  consulate ; but  he  refused  both  that 
and  the  minisl^  of  the  interior,  and  would  only  con- 
sent to  be  nominated  to  a scat  in  the  senate.  Fi-o‘in  this 
date  an  alienation  began  to  take  place  between  the  two  ; 
their  first  open  difference  was  on  the  subject  of  the  church, 
the  restoration  of  which  as  one  of  the  cstablislimenls  of 
the  state  Volney  conceived  to  be  a very  foolish  proceed- 
ing ; but  their  notions  upon  all  other  matters  also  ran  in 
opposite  directions.  When  Bonaparte  assumed  the  im- 
perial title,  Volney  offcrcfd  the  re-^gnation  of  his  sena- 
torial dignity;  he  w-as  prevailed  ui>oa  to  retain  his  scat, 
but  he  seldom  attended  after  this,  and  when  he  did  he 
joined  the  small  minority  of  the  body  which  Napoleon 
contemptuously  called  the  ‘ iddotogues,’  ‘ hoinmes  spccu- 
latifs,’ and  other  such  names.  He  sul^equently  however 
accepted  the  titles  of  corate  ami  commandant  of  the  I,c- 
gion  of  Honour.  In  1803  he  published,  in  2 vol*.  8vo.| 
his  ‘Tableau  du  Climat  et  du  Sol  des  Etats-Uuis 
d’Am6rique,’  a work  which  sustained  the  reputation 
he  had  acquired  by  his ‘Travels  in  Egypt  and  Svria,’ 
though  it  is  now  of  no  value.  HU  next  work  \vsls  u 
‘ Rapport  fait  A rAcad<5mie  Celtique  sur  rOuvrage  Kusse 
de  M.  le  Professeur  Pallas,  Vocabulaircs  compar6s  des 
Langues  da  toutc  la  Terre,'  which  appeared  in  180.5. 
In  1808  he  recast  his  • Essay  on  the  Chronology  of  the 
Early  Ages,’  and  republished  it  under  the  title  of  ‘ Sup- 
plement 4 I'HArodote  de  Larcher.’  This  U a tract  of 
only  80  iiage.<,  in  which  he  fixes  the  date  (625  a.c.)  of  the 
great  solar  cclriwe  stated  to  have  been  foretold  by  Tliales 
fAi.Y.vTTEs  ; Thali&s]  ; and  also  that  of  the  capture  of 
Sardis  and  fall  of  the  Lydian  kingdom  (557  a.r.).  Tliat 
and  another  work,  entitled  ‘ Chronologie  d’H6rodote,' 
which  he  published  the  following  year,  involved  Volney 
in  a controversy  with  lArcher,  whom  he  had  attacked 
with  much  asperity,  provoked  perhaps  in  part  by  the 
complete  change  of  opinion  as  to  religion  which  Larcher, 
formerly  a.s  decided  an  infidel  as  himself,  had  avowed  in 
the  second  edition  of  his  ‘ Herodotus,*  published  a few 
years  before.  Volney  however  suppressed  nipst  of  the 
pereonalitics  originally  contained  in  tnese  two  works  when 
no  reprinted  them  in  2 vols.  8vo.,  in  1814,  along  with  an 
examination  of  the  aniiquitiis  of  Persia,  India,  and 
Babylon,  under  the  title  of  • Recherches  Nouvclles  sur 
I'Histoire  Anclenne.’  In  1810  Volney  married  hU  cousin, 
fomicrly  MatloraoUollc  de  Chasseboeuf,  between  whom 
and  himself  there  had  existed  an  early  attachment,  but 
who  had  married  while  her  lover  was  abroad,  and  was  now 
a widow.  Upon  IhU  occasion  he  removed  t^rora  the  small 
house  in  the  Rue  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  in  which  he  had 
resided  since  his  return  from  America,  to  a fashionable 
mansion,  with  a large  garden,  which  he  bought  in  the  Rue 
de  Vaugirard.  Volney  was  one  of  the  senators  who  voted 
in  favour  of  the  decree  j)as--u.’d  2nd  April,  1814,  for  the 
deposition  of  Bonaparte  ; and  on  the  4th  of  June  follow- 
ing he  was  elevated  to  the  peerage  by  Louis  XVIll.  It 
may  be  conceived  from  all  this  that  hU  early  political  ardour 
had  now  considerably  abated.  But  he  sKowed  that  some 
of  his  old  opinions  were  still  the  same  as  ever  1^  a pam- 
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phlet  entitled  * Histoirc  cle  Samuel,  Tnvenicur  du  Sacre  des 
Koiji,’  which  hu  published  in  1811),  when  nreparations 
were  making  for  tne  coronation  of  Louis  at  Kheims.  and 
in  which  he  treated  the  character  of  Samuel  and  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  in  general  v^ith  C(iual  freedom.  It  is 
said  that  Louis  himself,  who  in  private  used  to  profess  a 
very  easy  liberalism,  both  in  religion  and  in  politics,  read 
this  inquiry  with  not  a little  relish.  Voinov’s  last  publica- 
tion appeareil  the  same  year,  a tract  whic^  he  dedicated 
to  the  Asiatic  ^‘iety,  entitled  * L’Alnhabet  Europ^en  ap- 
pliipi^  aux  Langucs  Asiatiques.'  lie  also  read  to  the 
Academy,  in  181U.  a ‘ Diacours  sur  I’Etude  Philoaophiquc 
des  l^angues;’  and  the  collection  of  his  ‘(Euvres  Com- 
pletes,' published  in  8 vols.  1R20-1R2U,  contains  two  letters 
to  M.  le  Comte  Lanjuinais,  *Sur  I’Antiquitt^  de  I’Alphabet 
Ph6uielcn,’  dated  also  in  that  year.  The  last  work  he  pre- 

f)ared  for  the  press  was  an  oedavo  volume,  entitled  ‘ L'He- 
ireu  simplifit*,’  which  appeared  immediately  after  his 
death.  All  bis  acknowledged  writings  have  now  been 
mentioned  except  a juipcr  entitled  ‘ Vues  Nouvelles  sur 
I'Enseigneraent  des  Langues  Orientales,’  and  another  en- 
titled *Elat  Physique  dc  la  Corse.’ both  printed  in  the 
eighth  volume  of  his  collected  wurk.s.  But  he  w.vs  also  a 
considerable  contributor  anonymously  to  the  ‘ Moniteur  ’ 
and  the  ‘ Revue  Encylopi^dique.’ 

Volney  died  on  the  23rd  of  April,  1820.  The  above 
facts  are  chiedv  ftlwtracted  from  an  excellent  though 
somewhat  partial  memoir  of  him,  in  the  ‘ Biographic  Vm- 
verselle,’  bv  M.  Durozoir. 

V()t,(KJl).\.  an  extensive  government  of  European 
Russia,  extends  from  .W.'tO'to  (U*  40'  N.  lat^  and  from  38® 
20'  to  r>U"  40'  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Archangel,  on  the  north-east  by  Tolwlsk,  on  tlie  south-east 
by  Penn  and  Vialka.  on  the  south  by  Costroma,  on  the 
flouth-wi-st  by  Yaroslaw,  on  the  west  by  Novgorod,  and 
on  the  north-west  by  Olonetz,  compnang  an  area  of 
101,000  square  miles. 

luce  the  Country,  Soif,  and  CUmnte. — ^The  surface 
of  Itiis  govcmiucnt  is  an  immense  plain,  which  extends 
on  the  en>l  to  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  is  only  traversed 
by  a lateral  branch  of  that  chain,  which  crosses  the  north- 
ea.stern  part : it  contains  vast  forest-s,  extensive  morasses, 
and  some  lakes.  The  soil  is  very  various : there  are  clay, 
loam,  mnrl,  much  peat,  and  extensive  sandy  hcatiis  ; but 
there  are  large  tiacis  in  which  the  surface  is  covered  with 
a rich  mould,  and  in  most  mrts  the  soil  is  susceptible  of 
cultivation.  The  most  fertile  part  is  the  south-west. 

Besides  the  Ural  and  its  north-western  offset,  which  runs 
along  the  bank  of  the  Pclchora,  there  is  here  and  there  a 
hill,  which  is  called  a mountain.  The  north-eastern  chain, 
here  called  Pojacs-Kamennoi,  or  the  Stony  Girdle,  evi-. 
dently  forms  the  waterslied  between  the  Dwina  and  the 
Pet.wtiora.  It  is  thickly  wooded,  about  seven  miles  broad, 
and  continues  to  rise  as  it  runs  to  the  north. 

The  principal  rivers  are: — 1,  The  Dwina,  which  is 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  Jug  and  the  Suchona.  It 
receives  art erwards  the  WytschcMa,  a considerable  river 
which  rises  at  the  foot  of  a bmndi  of  the  Ural  Mountain\ 
and  is  ioinwl  by  the  Sysola,  the  Wym.  and  the  Keltma. 
2.  *Tlie  Vaga,  which  issues  from  a morass,  where  it  is 
already  alwve  120tl  feet  in  breadth,  and  is  navigable  in 
the  spring  by  small  vessels.  It  joins  the  Dwina  in  tlie 
government  of  Archangel.  3.  The  Petschoru,  which  rises 
in  the  Ural  Mountains  at  the  point  where  the  governments 
of  Vologda,  Tobolsk,  and  Perm  meet : it  is  from  14  to  20 
feel  deep,  and  U navigable  throughout  the  summer.  This 
province  has  also  a csnal,  called  the  North  Catherine 
Canal,  begun  in  1786  and  completed  in  1817.  It  is  12 
miles  in  length.  It  unites  two  riveia,  both  called  Keltma, 
one  a tributary  of  the  Wytschegda,  and  the  other  of  the 
Kama,  a tributary  of  the  Volga,  by  which  the  Wjischegda 
communicates  with  the  Kama,  or  the  Dwina,  and  ti»c 
Frozen  Ocean  with  the  Caspian. 

The  most  considerable  lakes  are  1,  The  Kubenskoe, 
which  receives  the  Kubana  and  twenty  other  small  rivers, 
and  from  which  one  branch  of  the  Suchona  issues.  The 
island  of  Kamennoi  is  on  this  lake.  2.  'Hie  two  lakes 
called  Piiitisorskoi,  are  verj'  deep.  3,  I.Ake  Sandor,  10 
miles  long  and  3 broad,  the  waters  of  which  arc  said  to 
heal  wounds  and  ulcers.  4.  Lake  Kondas.  Tliere  are 
numerous  morasses  in  this  government,  some  of  which  arc 
25  to  45  miles  in  circumference. 

The  CUmate  is  colder  than  at  St.  Petersburg,  which  is 


I three-quarters  of  a degree  more  to  the  north  than  the 
I capita),  Vologda,  but  it  is  very  salubrious:  it  however 
I varies  considerably  in  different  parts  of  the  province.  Thus 
: the  greatest  heat  u of  longer  continuance  in  Vologda  than 
i beyond  the  Dwina;  and  whereas  at  Ustiug  and  Jurensk 
the  mercury  is  often  frozen  for  three  days  t<^elher,  it  is  not 
frozen  at  Vologda  for  more  than  a few  hours:  the  winter 
is  much  longer  in  the  north-eastern  than  in  the  south- 
western portion.  The  rivers  generally  freeze  between 
the  13th  and  the  24th  of  November,  and  thaw  between 
the  19th  of  April  and  tlie  10th  of  May.  In  spring  there 
are  late  frosts  and  intervals  of  cold  weather ; in  ^mmer 
many  gloomy,  foggy,  and  rainy  days,  and  orten  night-frosts. 
The  autumn  is  frequently  serene  and  bright.  In  August 
the  leaves  fall  from  the  trees,  and  the  birds  of  passage  take 
their  departure. 

Agriculture ; Industry;  Trade. — Agriculture  requires 
the  utmost  care,  and  the  ground  must  be  well  manured. 
The  com  that  succeeds  the  best  is  ry^  which  yields  five 
or  six-fold  ; whereas  barley  and  oats  yield  only  threefold. 
Flax  and  hemp  arc  extensively  cultivated ; and  likewue 
some  hops,  peas,  and  beans.  In  the  south-western  circles 
the  produce  is  sufficient  for  the  home  consumption ; but 
towards  the  north  and  north-east  it  g^ually  diminishes, 
and  a considerable  quantity  roust  be  import^.  No  fruit 
is  grown  in  the  north-east,  but  cabbages,  turnips,  and 
garlic  thrive  ; and  in  the  south-west  the  gardens  prodiu'e 
not  only  most  of  the  vegetables  common  in  Russia,  but 
also  apples  and  cherries.  Hic  immense  forests  constitute 
the  wealth  of  the  province,  and  furnish  a great  part  of  the 
inhabitants  with  occupation  and  the  means  of  sut^Utence. 
Tlie  trees  attain  a great  height,  and  the  forests  produce 
berries  of  various  lands  in  great  abundance.  Ttic  cliace 
is  very  profitable,  and  furnishes  many  valuable  articles 
Ixilh  for  the  inland  and  foreign  trade.  Tlie  wild  animals 
arc  elks,  reindeer,  ermines,  martens,  weasels,  squirrels, 
hares,  gluttons,  bears,  wolves,  lynxes,  foxes  ana  wild- 
cats, various  kinds  of  birds  and  water-fowl,  among  which 
are  twelve  species  of  ducks.  Horses,  oxen,  sheep, 
goats,  and  swine  are  numerous.  The  small  cattle  are 
of  tile  best  kind  in  the  western,  the  larger  in  the 
eastern  half  of  the  province.  Ttie  rich  pastures  east  of 
the  Dwina  and  the  many  salt-springs  are  so  favourable  to 
the  cattle,  and  the  breed  both  of  horses  and  oxen  is  so 
good,  that  great  numbers  of  them  are  sold  at  high  prices 
at  St.  Petereburg  and  Moscow.  The  inhabitants  have  no 
poultry  except  the  common  bam-door  fowl,  and  bees  arc 
seen  only  occasionally  in  the  southern  circles.  Though 
the  province  is  so  well  watered,  fish  arc  scarce,  and  con- 
siderable quantities  of  herrings,  salmon,  and  stockfish  are 
imported  fron;i  Archangel,  sturgeons  from  the  Volga,  and 
other  fish  from  Novgorod. 

The  MineraU  are  iron,  copper,  granite,  freestone,  quartz, 
felspar,  whetstones,  limestone,  and  salt.  The  salt-springs 
are  very  important,  and  supply  almost  tlie  whole  con- 
sumption of  the  province. 

Manu/acturet  and  Trade. — There  ere  few  manufactories 
in  this  government,  but  the  number  is  jrradually  increas- 
ing. ‘There  are  manufactories  of  wooUen  cloth,  linen, 
glass,  iron-ware,  and  paper.  There  are  also  brandy  dis- 
tilleries, tanneries,  and  manufactories  of  candles,  which  are 
highly  esteemed  all  over  Russia.  The  commerce  of  the 
province  is  not  unimportant.  Vologda  may  be  repirded 
as  the  centre  of  the  ti^e  of  Siberia  with  Archangel,  being 
situated  on  the  great  road  between  them,  and  there  U a 
very  active  trade,  which  is  carried  on  in  the  summer  on 
the  rivers,  and  in  the  winter  on  sledges.  The  principal 
trading  townsare  Vologda,  Totma,  and  Ustiug.  The  several 
annual  fairs  are  very  well  attended. 

The  population  of  this  government,  amounting  to  830,000 
inhabitants,  consists  of  Russians,  who  are  the  majority;  of 
Syrianes,  who  arc  a remnant  of  the  antient  Finnish  inhabit- 
ants ; and  of  some  Saznoi'edes  who  lead  a wandering  life 
in  the  inhospitable  deserts  of  the  north-east,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Pctschora.  The  Syrianes,  who  have  embraced  the 
(rreek  religion,  differ  from  the  Russians  only  in  speaking 
their  own  dialect,  and  by  their  stupidity,  indolence,  and 
uncleanliness,  duration  is  in  a backward  state;  the 
schools  are  few*,  but  some  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
foundation  of  new  schools,  and  in  increasing  tlie  number 
I of  teachers  and  scholars. 

1 Vologda,  the  seal  of  government,  and  the  see  of 
; the  bishop,  is  situated  in  59®  ’2'  N.  lat.  and  40*  10^ 
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E.  long.,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Vologda.  It  ia  an 
op«n  town,  consisting  of  two  principal  parts,  each  of 
Winch  is  divided  into  four  quarters.  Inc  public  buildings 
and  institutions  are — 51  churches,  six  of  which  are  of 
atone;  1 monks’ convent ; 1 nunnery  ; 1 theological  semi- 
nary for  GOO  priests'  sons;  a gymnasium ; a district  school ; 
several  charitable  institutions;  and  maiw  buildings  and 
magazines  belonging  to  the  crown.  The  inhabitants, 
14,(XK)  in  number,  manufacture  linen,  silks,  leather,  seal- 
inj;-Max,  white-lead,  colours  vitriol,  and  have  very  exten- 
sive tanneries  and  candle  manufactories;  they  likewise 
make  very  superior  articles  in  gold,  silver,  enamel,  and 
Iac<|iicred  ware.  Their  commercial  connections  are  very 
extensive.  The  merchants  trade  with  St.  Petersburg  ami 
Archangel,  to  which  they  send  hemp,  tallow,  Russia 
leather,  linen,  candles,  linseed,  bristles,  salted  and  frozen 
fii»h  ; they  receive  in  return  colonial  and  other  foreign 
mcrchantfise,  with  which  they  carry  on  a profitable  retail 
trade.  Tl>ey  likewise  trade  direct  with  China  and  the 
Aleutian  Ulands,  to  which  they  send  Russian  productions 
and  manufactures,  and  receive  in  return  furs  and  all  sorts 
of  Chinese  articles.  They  arc  also  connected  with  British 
and  Hanseatic  merchants.  The  city  is  surrounded  with 
gai-dens,  which  produce  good  vegetaolcs  and  some  fruit. 

Totma,  on  the  Suchona,  consists  of  three  broad  street*,  j 
has  17  churches,  3 convents,  several  magazi^e^  and  3000  : 
inhabitant.^,  among  whom  are  many  artisans  and  intelll-  j 
gent  merchants,  who  have  not  only  a very  profitable  retail  I 
trade,  but  also  a considerable  commerce  with  Archangel  j 
and  Siberia.  The  salt-works  produce  annually  from  30,000 
to  40,000  noods  of  salt. 

Vstiug-Velliki  has  been  described  in  a separate  article. 
[Uvm-G-VKLLIKl,] 

(Ilassel,  Da»  Huttischp  R^ich  in  Eur(yfxi ; Schnitsier, 
Ruttie,  la  Pologne,  e/  la  Finlande  ; Stein,  Geog.  Lexi- 
con : Stein's  Handbuch,  edited  by  Hunchelmann.) 

VOLOGE^ES.  [Parthia.] 

VOLPATO,  GIOVA'NNI.  a dUtinguished  Italian  en- 
graver, bom  at  Baasano  in  1738.  He  was  first  employed  in 
tapestry  embroidery,  an  art  which  he  Jeamt  from  his 
mother;  but  heat  the  same  time  occasionally  occupied 
himself  with  engraving,  which  he  acquired  without  in- 
btnicHon,  and  he  published  some  prints  under  the  assumed 
name  of  Renard.  The  success  of  these  prints  was  suffi- 
cient to  induce  him  to  adopt  enmving  as  a profession, 
and  he  accordingly  fixed  himself  in  Venice,  where  he 
became  the  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Bartolozxi.  Volpato 
engraved  many  good  prints  aRer  several  Venetian  masters, 
but  his  best  works  were  engraved  after  Raphael  and  other 
masters  at  Rome,  where  he  finally  settlea.  He  was  em- 
ployed as  its  principal  engraver  by  a society  of  dilettanti 
which  undertook  to  re>engrave  all  (he  works  of  Raphael 
in  the  Vatican.  Volpato  engraved  on  a large  scale  seven 
of  the  great  works  of  Raphael  in  the  so-called  stanse ; 
an  eighth,  * The  Mess  of  Bolsena,’  was  engraved  by  his 
pupil  and  son-in-law  Raphael  Morghen.  The  prints  were 
publii>hed  coloured  as  well  as  plain,  and  are  a very  valu- 
able set  of  engravings.  He  published  in  the  same  style 
the  Famese  gallery  by  Annibal  Carracci ; and  marw  other 
celebrated  works  of  the  great  Italian  masters.  He  pub- 
liijhed  also  many  coloured  landscape  etchings  of  Roman 
views.  See.,  in  p^nershipwith  P.  du  Cros.  Another  of  his 
great  works  is  a set  of  fourteen  views  of  the  galleries  of 
the  Musco  Clcmentino,  with  all  its  works  of  art.  He  en- 
raved  also  two  prophets  and  two  sibyls  from  those  of 
lichael  Angelo  in  the  Sistine  Chapel.  His  prints  are  re- 
markably numerous  considering  their  scale  and  the  style 
in  which  they  are  executed.  Huber,  who  wrote  before  the  ; 
death  of  Volpato.  enumerates,  as  his  principal  works,  166  i 
engravings.  He  and  his  son-in-law  Morgllen  were  the 
best  engravers  in  Italy  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
turv.  Volpato  died  at  Rome  in  1803. 

(iluber,  lifanuel  des  Amateurt,  See. ; Heller,  Prakti$ch(t 
Handhuch  Jut  KupfereUchtammler^ 

\’OLTA,  ALEJANDRO,  was  born  at  Como,  in  1745, 
of  a noble  family,  and  was  educated- in  that  city ; in  1774 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Pavia ; and  while  he  held  that  chair  ne  made 
the  discoveries  which  have  immortalized  his  name.  I 

It  appears  that  in  hU  youth  he  had  a taste  for  letters ; 
and  among  his  eft'usions  is  a poem,  in  Italian,  on  Saussure's 
journey  to  Mont  Blanc : he  also  composed  one  in  Latin, 
which  treats  of  the  principal  phenomena  of  chemistry.  I 


[ This  taste  did  not  however  continue,  and  the  bent  of  his 
mind  was  anerwanL  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  ticicnrea 
connected  with  electricity. 

In  1777  Volta  made  an  excursion  into  Switzerland,  and 
three  years  afterwards  he  travelled  through  Tuscany. 
During  the  latter  journey  he  observed  and  drew  up  a 
description  of  the  flame  which  impears  to  issue  from  the 
ground  about  40  miles  from  FluVence.  on  the  road  to 
Bologna.  In  1782  he  travelled  through  Germany  and 
Holland,  and  made  a visit  to  England,  where  he  became 
known  to  Sir  Joseph  Bonks  and  the  most  distinguished 
I philosopher*  of  the  country  : he  returned  through  France, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  then  introduced  into  Iximbardy  the 
' culture  of  the  potato,  which  he  had  observed  in  Savoy. 

When  Bonaparte  first  entered  Italy,  in  1796,  Volta  wss 
one  of  the  persons  appointed  by  nis  fellow-citizen*  to 
solicit  the  protection  ot  that  general,  who  afterwards  took 
every  opportunity  of  conferring  honour*  upon  him.  He 
caus^  him  to  be  named  a deputy  from  the  University  of 
Pavia  to  a congress  which  was  held  at  Lyon  for  the  pur- 
pose of  electing  a president  of  the  Italian  republic  ; and 
in  18U1  he  invited  him  to  Paris  in  order  that  he  might 
repeat  before  the  members  of  the  Institute  hi*  experiments 
with  the  pile  which  he  had  invented.  On  this  occasion 
that  learned  body  presented  Volta  with  a gold  merlal  and 
elected  him  one  of  its  foreign  associates.  Bonaparte  also 
made  him  a member  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  con- 
ferral on  him  the  order  of  the  Iron  Crown,  with  the  titles 
of  count  and  senator  of  the  kingdom  of  It^ly.  He  had 
been  elected  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  I/ondon  in 
1791. 

In  1801  Volta  w*s  allowed  to  resign  his  professorship; 
and,  giving  up  his  studiea  be  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  at 
his  native  town,  Como.  Here  he  was  seized  with  a fever, 
which,  afler  an  illnc&s  of  only  two  days,  terminated  fatally 
on  the  Olh  of  March,  1828. 

He  married  in  1794,  and  by  his  wife  he  had  three  chil- 
dren, whose  education  he  himself  superintended.  His 
life  w*as  one  of  uniform  piety,  and  nc  died  sincerely 
lamented  by  eveiy  friend  of  science  ; particularly  by  his 
feliow-dtizens,  wno  struck  a medal  and  erected  a monu- 
ment to  his  memory. 

In  proof  of  the  inclination  of  Volta  in  favour  of  the  phy- 
sical sciences  it  may  be  observed,  that  when  he  was  only 
eighteen  years  of  age  he  corresponded  with  the  Abbe 
Nollet  on  the  subject  of  electrical  phenomena,  and  that 
six  years  afterward*  (1789)  he  addressed  to  Beccaria  a 
dissertation  iu  Latin,  entitled  ' De  Vi  AttractivS  ignis  Elcc- 
Irici.’ 

In  17n>.  while  pursuing  some  experiments  on  the  non- 
conducting property  of  wood  when  impregnated  with  oil, 
he  was  led  to  the  constniclion  of  his  ' electrophorus,’ 
an  instrument  consisting  of  two  circular  plates  of  metal 
having  between  [them  one  of  resin : the  upper  plate  was 
furnished  with  an  isolating  handle  of  glass,  by  which  it 
was  to  be  raised  from  the  plate  of  resin ; and  the  latter 
being  excited  by  friction,  tnc  whole  constituted  a kind  of 
electrical  machine.  An  account  of  it  was  dven  in  Roeier  s 
‘Journal  dcPhysi()ue'  for  1776;  and  Dr.  ingenhouz  after- 
wards explained  its  principles  on  the  Franklin  theory 
of  positive  and  negative  electricity.  iPhil.  Trane.  1778.) 

Tlie  eflbrts  of  Volta  to  improve  the  electrophorus  led 
him  in  1782  to  the  discovery  of  the  inslnimenl  which  he 
designated  an  electrical  condenser.  This  is,  rather,  a varia- 
tion of  the  former  instrument,  a plate  of  marble  or  var- 
nished wood  being  substituted  for  the  resin  between  the 
conductors.  A wire  being  brought  to  the  upper  conductor 
from  the  object  in  which  a faint  degree  of  electricity  exists, 
afler  a time  the  conductor,  on  being  lifled  up  by  the  gloss 
handle,  is  found  to  have  received  from  the  object  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  electricity.  An  account  of  this  in- 
strument was  given  by  Volta  himself,  in  the  'Philosophical 
Transactions’  lor  the  same  year  (vol.  72) ; and  it  is  there 
stated  that  he  had  succeeded  in  ascertaining  by  it  the 
existence  of  negative  electricity  in  the  vapour  of  water,  in 
the  smoke  of  burning  coals,  and  in  the  gas  produced  by  a 
solution  of  iron  in  weak  sulphuric  acid.  With  this  instru- 
ment Volta  employed  an  electrometer  consisting  of  two 
pieces  of  straw  suspended  in  a glass  jar,  from  the  stopper  ; 
these  diverged  from  each  other  on  bringing  an  electrified 
body  in  contact  with  a ball  of  metal  connected  with  the 
stopper-  and  by  means  of  a graduated  scale,  tlie  intensity 
of  uie  etoctricily  was  measur^. 
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In  1777  Volta  invented  the  elegant  apparatus  which  U 
called  the  hydrogen  lamp;  it  U constiUited  b)  a stream 
of  hydrogen  *ga»  which  is  made  to  issue  through  a small 
aperture  by  means  of  the  pressure  of  a column  of  water, 
and  the  gas  is  fired  by  the -‘■park  from  an  eketrophorus 
placed  below  it.  About  the  same  time  he  discovered  a 
process  for  determining  the  proportions  between  the  two 
gasius,  oxygen  and  azote,  which  constitute  common  atmo- 
spherical air ; thU  is  accomplislKHl  by  introducing  a given 
quantity  of  hydrogen  gas  into  a glass  tube  with  a certain 
quantity  of  atmospherical  air.  and  firing  it  by  the  electrical  ' 
spark  : the  quantity  of  oxygen  was  indicated  by  the  dirai- 
imtionof  the  volume.  He  also  invented  the  instrument  | 
which  has  teen  called  the  electrical  ju-ntol.  _ j 

But  the  discovery  by  which  the  name  of  Volta  is  chiefly 
distinguished  is  that  of  the  development  of  electricity  in 
metallic  bodies.  A series  of  exinrimcnts  judiciously 
devifed  and  Kkilfully  conducted  led  him  to  the  knowledge 
of  this  principle,  the  application#  of  which  have  since  pro- 
duced such  important  consequences. 

Gaivaui  had  given  the  name  of  animal  electricity  to  the 
power  which  caused  .sjKmtaneous  convulsions  in  the  limbs 
of  frogs  when  the  divided  nerves  were  connected  by  a 
metallic  wire  [Galvasu]  ; but  Volta  oliserving  that  the 
effects  were  fas  greater  when  tho  connecting  medium  con- 
sisted of  two  different  kind#  of  tnelal,  inferretl  from  thence 
that  the  principle  of  excitation  existed  in  the  melnJs,  and 
not  in  the  nerv  es  of  the  animal ; and  he  assumed  that,  hy 
their  contact,  there  was  developed  a small  quantity  of  the 
electrical  fluid,  which,  being  transmitted  through  the 
organs  of  the  frog,  produced  the  convulsive  movements. 
Tliese  discoveries  Volta  communicated  to  the  Ro^al  So- 
ciety of  London  in  two  letters  addressed  to  Mr.  (/avallo, 
wliich  were  published  in  tJie  ‘ Philosophical  Transactions’ 
for  17tt3 ; and  in  the  following  year  he  had  the  honour  of 
receiving  the  Copley  medal,  in  gold,  which  was  awanlcd 
to  him  bv  the  Society.  In  the  first  letter  it  is  stated  that 
vvlien  ditfereut  metals  arc  placed  near  each  other,  with  a 
saline  liquid  between  them,  there  is  produced  a disturb- 
ance of  electrical  equilibrium,  one  metal  giving  a por- 
tion of  its  natural  electricity  to  the  other,  so  that  the  latter 
becomes  positively,  and  the  former  negatively  electrieal ; 
the  use  of  the  liquul  being  to  transfer  the  electricity  from 
one  metal  to  the  other.  But  In  the  second  letter  Volta  slates 
that  he  considem  all  conductors  of  electricity  to  be  divided 
into  two  classes,  one  dry  an<l  the  other  moist ; arnl  he 
assume#  that  electricity  is  excited  when  two  conductors  of 
either  of  these  classes  are  in  contact  with  one  of  the  other 
class  : an  idea  ^parently  at  variajicc  with  that  of  the  sup- 
posed actions  of  unlike  metals  on  one  another. 

Kepeated  experiments,  followed  up  during  seven  years, 
led  Volta  at  length  to  the  invention  of  what  is  designated 
an  electrical  batter)':  it  consisted  of  a series  of  cups  dis- 
posed in  the  circumference  of  a circle ; each  eup  contained 
a saline  liquid,  in  which  were  placed,  on  their  edges,  a 
plate  of  zinc  and  one  of  silver ; and  the  upper  evlge  of  the 
silver  plate  in  each  cup  was  connected  by  a wire  with  that 
of  the  zinc  plate  in  the  next.  This  apparatus,  which  was 
called  a ' corona,’  was  superseded  by  one  formed  on  the 
same  principle  with  respect  to  the  alternations  of  metal 
plates  whicn  is  called  tne  galvanic  or  Voltaic  pile.  [Gal- 
vanism.] Volta#  Bccounl  of  his  researehi-s  concerning 
the  development  of  elcclrieity  by  the  pile  was  sent  to 
the  Uoyal  Society  in  the  year  18tK);  hut,  in  consequence 
of  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  one  portion 
ofthe  account  could  not  be  sent  till  some  months  alter  the 
first  had  teen  received  ; and.  in  the  interval,  the  pile  was 
constructed,  ami  many  experiments  were  made  with  it  in 
this  country.  The  paper  appeared  however  in  the  “Phi- 
losophical Transactions’  for  that  year  (vol.  90),  in  the  form 
of  two  letters  addressed  to  ,Sir  Joseph  Banks. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Volta,  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  confined  his  experiments  with  the  pile  to  such  as  con- 
cern its  action  on  the  animal  body,  and  he  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  made  any  use  of  it  as  an  instrument  of  che- 
mical analysis  ; even  the  decomposition  of  water  by  it  was 
first  ctfoclcd  by  Messrs.  Nicholson  and  Carlisle.  He  al- 
ways maintained  the  opinion  that  an  electrical  process 
took  place  in  the  pile,  and  that  a chemical  action  was 
merely  incidental : while  the  English  experimentalists  in 
general  con&iden.^  the  latter  as  essential  to  the  production 
of  the  cflects.  and  to  arise  from  the  oxidation  of  the  metals 
by  the  saline  liquid:  they  found  that  the  pile  does  not  act 


when  pure  water  is  interposed  between  the  plates,  and 
that  its  action  ceases  when  the  apparatus  does  not  con- 
tinue to  receive  a supply  of  oxygen.  Tlie  latest  researches 
have  shown  that  the  effects  of  the  pile  are  partly  electrical 
and  eleclro-magnctical,  and  partly  chemical  : to  the  for- 
mer cia.^  are  referred  muscular  contractions  and  tho 
deviations  of  magnetized  needles;  and  to  the  latter  tho 
decomposilions  of  material  substances.  It  may  be  ob- 
served here,  that  Volta  supposed  the  heart  and  the  other 
involuntary  muscles  to  be  incapable  of  being  excited  by 
galvanic  action— an  opinion  which  has  teen  found  to  be 
erroneous. 

By  the  Caculty  of  skilfully  combining  experiments,  and  a 
protound  sagacity  in  perceiving  the  consequences  which 
might  be  dcducetl  from  them,  Volta  was  enabled  to  make 
many  important  discoveries  ; but  it  is  remarkable  that  lie 
often  held  unfounded  opinions  of  the  causes  of  the  phe- 
nomena, and  ho  docs  not  appear  to  have  {mrsiied  any  of 
hi#  researches  so  far  as  to  arrive  at  mathematical  precision 
in  his  results.  Tims  he  erroneously  ascribed  the  proper- 
ties of  his  electrophoniB  and  condenser  to  the  effects  of  an 
electrical  atmosphere  which  he  supposed  to  exist  about 
the  surfaces  of  bodies  ; and  he  deceived  himself  in  con- 
sidering his  electrometer  to  be  capable  of  measuring  with 
accuracy  the  intensity  of  electricity  in  bodies;  when,  for 
this  purpose,  it  was  in  reality  far  inferior  to  the  torsion 
balance  of  Coulomb.  By  a series  of  experiments  he  suc- 
ceeded in  discovering  the  influence  of  conductors  on  the 
pre.servation  and  transmission  of  electricity  ; but  it  w aa 
reserved  for  the  last-mentioned  philosopher  to  determine 
by  experiment  and  by  mathematical  analv'sis  the  exact 
laws  of  the  diasiimtion  of  electricity  from  bodies  in  con- 
tact with  air,  its  oensity  in  spheres  of  different  magnitudes 
and  also  at  different  parts  of  an  imperfectly  insulating 
body,  and  the  influence  of  points  in  facilitating  its  traiui- 
miMion.  An  inattention  to  accuracy  of  investigation  is 
considered  as  the  cau.se  that  Volta  lost  the  opportunity  of 
discovering  the  true  caii.se  of  the  development  of  elec- 
tricity in  the  evaporation  of  water,  which  is  the  most  im- 
portant circumstance  in  the  electrical  phenomena  of  the 
atmosphere. 

I A collection  of  the  works  of  Volta,  dedicated  to  Fcrdi- 
! nand  III.,  gramteluke  of  Tuscany,  was  published,  in  1810, 

! at  Florence,  under  the  title,  ‘Cnfleiione  dclle  Opere,'  btc., 
in  5 vol*.  8vo. 

VOLTAGRAPHY.  An  important  application  of  a phy- 
sical principle  having  teen  made  since  this  Cvclopiedja 
was  too  far  advanced  to  admit  of  its  being  described  under 
a more  appropriate  title,  the  present  is  from  necessity 
coined  for  the  purpose. 

Under  the  article  Voltaism  will  be  found  an  account 
of  the  principle  of  what  are  termed  bultfries,  or  arrange- 
ments fw  generating  and  sustaining  cleclro-chemtcal  cur- 
rents. If  the  wire  connected  with  the  zinc  element  of  a 
compound  battery  have  a plate  or  surface  of  any  conduct- 
ing substance  attached  to  it.  moulded*  into  any  form,  or 
having  anv  design  or  pattern  cut  ui>on  it,  while  the  other 
wire  terminate  in  a copper  plate  of  equal  surface  with  the 
former,  l>oth  being  placed  near  and  parallel  to  each  otticr, 
but  not  in  contact,  and  be  immersed  in  a saturated  soUiliun 
of  sulphate  of  copper,  this  solution  will  undergo  deconipo- 
filion,  and  the  metallic  copper  will  te  slowly  and  equ^ly 
deposited  on  the  plate,  and  will  form  an  exact  counter- 
part or  cast  of  the  form  or  iialtcm.  It  is  the  jwwer  thus 
oiilained  of  copying  in  metals  deposited  by  cIectro!)1ic 
action  any  form  or  pattern  which  is  made  the  negative 
surface  of  a voltaic  circuit  which  constitutes  what  we  have 
termed  voltagraphy : and  it  now  remains  to  explain  briefly 
by  an  example  the’  mode  of  manipulation  to  be  employeu. 

Let  the  objict  to  be  copied  te  a small  tHis-rrlicf  of  about 
six  inches  by  four,  executed  in  a material  such  as  marble, 
ivory,  or  plaster  of  Pari.#,  which  will  atlmit  of  a wax  mould 
being  taken  from  it  by  the  usual  processes  : to  do  this,  the 
original,  if  of  the  last-named  material.  mu.d  be  well  oiled  at 
its  surface,  to  prevent  lh«  wax  adhering  to  it ; but  the  oil 
must  be  allowed  time  thoroughly  to  soak  into  Uie  planter : 
the  wax,  which  should  be  of  the  finest  white  kind,  must  be 
poured  on,  well  melted,  and  the  plaster  should  te  pre- 
viously warmed  to  prevent  the  wax  lieing  suddenly  cooled 
by  the  contact  tefore  the  whole  surface  is  covered  with  it : 
when  perfectly  cold,  the  mould  may  te  detached  Irom  the 
original  without  injury  to  either.  That  this  mould  may  be 
employed  as  the  coniducUng-plate  of  a voltaic  circuit,  its 
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surface  must  be  rendered  conducting,  which  Ihe  wax  itself 
is  not:  for  this  puqyose  the  surface  b covered  over  with  the 
finest  powdered  plumbago*,  equally  and  lightly  rubbed  in 
by  means  of  a camel-hair  pencil ; and  it  must  lx'  distinctly 
undorstooil  that  the  success  of  the  operation  entirely  de- 
pends on  the  surface  of  this  mould  being  perfectly  and 
equally  covered  in  every  part  of  its  face  only  with  the 
plumbago,  the  back  and  edges  remaining  as  they  were. 

A vesacl  of  any  convenient  form,  capable  of  holding  the 
mould  and  a copper  plate  of  the  same  size  at  half  nn  inch 
from  it.M  that  they  may  l)c  quite  immersed  in  the  solution 
of  sulphate  of  copper,  must  be  prepared : it  is  better  if  the 
mould  and  plate  he  vertical  in  the  vessel;  and  further, 
Ihis'raust  not  be  made  of  any  metal : oarthertware,  or  wood 
lined  with  cement  to  make  it  water-tight,  are  preferable. 
The  copper  plate  must  have  a wire  soldere<l  to  its  upper 
edge,  for  the  puqwne  of  connecting  it  with  that  of  the 
battery,  both  plates  of  which  shoidd  con.<e(iuently  be  pro- 
vided with  what  arc  termed  hin(ting-teracs,f  lo  allow  of 
tlicsc  connections  being  maile  and  broken  at  pleasure. 
The  wax  mould  must  also  be  connected  with  the  zinc  ele- 
ment of  the  battery  by  an  intermediate  wire,  and  care 
must  be  taken  that  this  wire  be  in  perfect  contact  at  the 
point  of  union  with  the  conducting  surface  on  the  wax 
mould ; while  it  obviotisly  must  not  be  so  connectetl  as  to 
irijure  that  surface  or  disfigure  it:  the  plumbago  accord- 
ingly must  be  accumulatea  round  the  part  wiiere  the  wire 
is  put  into  the  edge  of  the  mould,  and  continued  to  the 
front  in  a narrow  well-defined  band. 

The  mould  and  the  plate  being  pl.accd  parallel  and  very 
near  to  each  other,  face  to  face,  but  not  in  contact,  they 
must  be  retained  in  that  position  in  any  convenient  man- 
ner ; but  care  must  again  he  taken  in  so  doing  that  there 
is  no  contact  by  any  conductor  made  between  them.  The 
vessel  may  then  be  filled  with  the  saturated  solution  of  the 
sulphate  of  copper  and  the  wires  connected  with  the 
batter)',  the  precise  size  and  form  of  which  are  immaterial. 
Tlie  whole  must  now  be  left  undisturbed  from  twenty-fonr 
to  thirlv-six  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  the  mould, 
being  detached  from  the  battery  and  withdrawn,  will  be 
found  covered  over  with  pure  bright  metallic  copper, 
rough  on  the  outer  surface  ; but  when  separated  from  the 
w ax  by  gently  heating,  it  will,  if  the  operation  has  been 
succcKslXil,  present  a perfect  copy  of  the  baa-rclief,  every 
line  of  which,  to  the  most  delicate  markings,  will  be  found 
transferred  to  the  metal  willj  more  precision  and  delicacy 
than  could  have  been  produced  by  a cast  made  with  the 
copper  in  a state  of  fusion.  Perhaps  few  facts  connected 
with  the  laws  of  aggregation  of  homogeneous  matter  are 
more  striking  than  the  one  under  consideration,  and  few 
facts  indirectly  alford  a more  remarkable  instance  of  the 
chemical  divisibility  of  matter.  Tlie  infinite  gradations 
of  tint  produced  on  a silvered  surface  coated  with  vapour 
of  iodine,  and  acted  on  by  light,  in  the  process  called  the 
Daguerreotype,  can  be  copied  with  the  most  perfect  accu- 
racy by  voft^raphv;  and  it  must  bo  remembered  that 
these  gradations  solely  depend  on  variations  in  the  mole- 
cular arrangement  of  a coating  of  mercmy,  with  which 
the  silver  has  been  amalgamated,  by  exposing  it  to  the 
vapour  of  that  metal,  too  thin  to  be  measured,  and  defying 
microscopic  power  to  detect. 

In  order  to  admit  of  the  copper  during  its  deposition 
arranging  itself  so  as  to  assume  a malleable  or  true  me- 
tallic texture,  it  is  neces.saiy  that  the  clcctrol)iic  action  be 
not  too  rapid  ; accordingly  the  battery  should  be  weak  in 
its  action : in  shoit,  eveiy  part  of  the  process  requires  the 
most  scrupulous  care  and  nicety  to  ensure  perfect  success, 
which  can  only  be  acquired  by  practice.  Among  other 
jweeautions  which  should  be  mentioned  is  that  of  not  re- 
versing the  connections,  if  at  any  time  during  the  process 
they  siwuld  be  broken,  to  allow  of  the  progress  of  the 
irork  being  ascertained;  for  if  this  should  be  done,  the 
current  being  revenied,  the  copper  previously  deposited 
on  the  mould  will  be  re-absorbed.  And  in  order  to  keep  up 
the  equable  and  constant  deposit  which  is  neccssaiy  to 
ensure  homogeneity  in  the  metallic  deposit,  the  litiuid 
solution,  both  in  the  vessel  containing  the  mould  ana  in 

* Pinv  MrliOQ  It  tht  betl  MB<tuetor.  nnl  to  Uu*  ndaU.  tnil  imiced  mporlur 
t3  or  them. 
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the  batlerv,  must  be  kept  constantly  saturated  by  the 
addition  of  fresh  solid  crystals  of  sulphate  of  copper:  but 
in  putting  these  into  the  former  vessel,  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  let  the  crystals  touch  the  mould ; and  indeed  the 
fluid  in  this  vessel  should  not  be  disturbed  if  possible 
during  the  process,  which  is  easily  insured  by  placing  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  the  salt  in  the  vessel  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  operation. 

The  modifications  in  the  mode  of  manipulation,  rendered 
necessary  by  the  nature  of  the  object  to  lie  copied,  are  too 
numerous  to  be  even  alluded  to,  as  well  as  the  essential 
variations  when  another  metal,  as  silver  on  gold,  is  to  be 
deposited ; but  it  must  be  here  observed  that  it  is  only 
those  metals  which  are  perfectly  malleable  tliat  can  be 
employed  in  the  process,  such  as  silver,  gold,  and  copper, 
and  the  last  far  surpasses  the  otliers  in  adaptation  to  this 
purpose. 

In  conclusion  it  must  be  mentioned  that  if  (he  process 
of  voltagraphy  were  only  capable  of  affording  amusement 
in  copying  medals  casts,  seals,  and  similar  objects, 
although  well  deserving  notice,  it  would  not  have  found  a 

{dace  in  (his  work ; but  already  there  are  factories  esta- 
dished  in  Birmingham  and  elsewhere  where  the  proceiK 
is  employed,  economically,  as  we  are  informed  (1H43),  in 
plating  articles  of  considerable  size,  and  as  vet  the  practical 
application  of  the  art  is  in  its  infancy.  The  process  has 
been  also  most  successfiilly  employed  to  produce  copies 
of  valuable  and  expensive  coppe>pIates,  from  which  copies 
impressions  may  be  taken  as  from  the  original  plate,  and 
not  distinguishable  from  tlteni ; and  thus  the  luxury  of 
fine  works  of  art  is  brought  within  the  attainment  of  large 
numbers  formerly  debarred  from  it  by  the  cost  of  elaborate 
engravinj^ 

A must  curious  instance  of  the  extensive  applicability 
of  the  art  of  voUagr^hy  is  the  fact  of  calico  having  been 

firinted  by  means  of  it.  The  linen,  steeped  in  proper 
iquids,  is  made  to  pa-ss  between  rollers,  one  of  which  has 
patterns  formed  in  it  of  different  metals  inserted  into  its 
sub.stance,  and  connected  with  the  zinc  of  a battery:  the 
other  roller  is  a simple  metallic  conductor:  the  current 
between  these  surfaces  produces  different  colours  by  the 
dtflerenee  in  their  action  on  the  common  fluid,  and  thus 
the  pattern  is  imparted  to  the  calico.  If  as  yet  this  process 
is  Hide,  we  think  there  are  the  elements  in  it  of  a valuable 
improvement  of  an  important  branch  of  manufactures. 

VOI.TAIRK.  FRANgOIS-MARIE  AROVET  DK. 
wa.i  bom  at  CliStenay,  near  Sceaux,  on  the  2f)th  of  Feb- 
ruar}',  1694.  His  baptism  was  deferred  to  the  22nd  of 
November  in  tlic  same  year,  on  account  of  his  feeble 
health.  His  father  Fran9ois  ArmiK  was  Trfsorier  de  la 
Charabre  des  Comptes,  and  his  mother  Marguerite  Dau- 
mart  belonged  to  a noble  family  of  Poitou.  Voltaire  was 
the  younger  of  two  eons.  He  was  educated  at  the  college 
of  ixniis  te  Grand,  then  tinder  the  direction  of  the  Jesuits. 
His  character  must  have  already  developed  itself,  if  the 
stoiy  is  tnie  that  Father  Lejay,  one  of  his  instructors, 

fredicted  that  he  would  be  the  Cotyphteus  of  deism  in 
ratice.  On  leaving  college  lie  was  introduced  by  hi.s 
go<l£ather,  the  AW)6  Chateauneuf,  to  Ninon  de  I’Enclos, 
who  was  much  pleased  with  his  lively  manners,  and  be- 
queathed him  a legacy  of  two  thousand  francs  for  the 
urchasc  of  books.  The  abb6  also  introduced  him  to  that 
rillinnt  society  in  Paris,  consisting  of  the  Due  de  Sully, 
the  prince  of  Conti,  the  grand-prior  of  VendAine,  the  abb«‘ 
de  Ciiaiilieu  and  oUiere,  whose  conversation  confirmed 
the  youth  in  tho^  loose  principles  which  he  had  alreaily 
imbibed.  But  he  was  not  entirely  engrossed  by  the 
pleasures  of  Paris ; he  had  already  sketclied  his  tragedy  of 
* CEdipe,’  and  in  1712  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate 
for  a poetical  prize  which  was  awarded  by  the  P'rcnch 
Academy.  In  order  to  detach  him  from  the  society  of 
Paris,  liis  father  sent  Voltaire,  in  1713,  with  the  marquisdc 
Chfiteauneuf,  who  was  ambassador  in  Holland.  Here  he 
felt  in  love  with  a daughter  of  Madame  Dunoyer,  an  in- 
triguing woman,  who  had  left  France  for  ilolland  to 
escape  from  her  liusbnixl,  and  had  cmbiaced  the  Pro- 
testant religion.  It  is  not  clearly  stated  why  the  mother 
disapproved  of  the  mutual  affection  of  her  daughter  and 
Voltaire,  but  she  complained  to  the  ambaj«ador,  ami 
printed  the  corre.spondence  of  the  two  lovers.  Volfairc 
wns  sent  back  to  France,  and  with  difiiculty  reconciled  to 
his  father,  who  complained  of  (he  libertinism  of  his  younger 
son  as  much  ns  of  the  Jansenist  opinions  of  the  rider. 
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' Voltaire  was  now  placed  with  a procureur,  hut  the 
practice  of  the  law  wa«  intolerable  to  a man  of  lii»  ta*ies 
and  temperament,  and  he  Boon  left  it.  A friend  of  the 
Camilv,  M.  de  Cauroartin,  obtained  hi»  father's  consent  to 
take  Voltaire  with  him  to  Saint'Anfce.  Here  he  met  with 
the  father  of  M.  de  Caumartin.  who  had  been  familiar 
with  the  court  of  Henri  IV.  and  the  diatincuidicd  persons 
of  that  king's  reign.  Voltaire  was  delighted  with  his  anec- 
dotes and  conversation,  out  of  which  grew  the  idea  of 
the  ' Henriade.’  He  returned  to  Paris  with  his  project 
of  an  epic  poem,  and  his  next  step  was  into  (Jie  Bastille. 
I.ouis  XIV.  had  just  died,  and  his  memory  was  attacked 
by  numerous  satirical  verses.  Voltaire,  who  was  then 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  was  well  enough  known  to  be 
suspected  as  the  author  of  some  of  these  verses,  and  with- 
out further  evidence  he  was  imprisoned.  In  his  confine- 
ment he  sketched  his  poem  of  tne  * Henriade,'  under  the 
title  of  ‘ Ia  Ligue,'  ana  completed  his  tragedy  of ' (£dipe.’ 
He  was  soon  released  by  tne  Regent  Duke  of  Orleans, 
who  was  satisfied  of  his  innocence.  It  is  said  that  about 
this  time  he  took  the  name  of  Voltaire.  The  tragedy 
of  *(£dipe  ’ was  played  in  1718,  and  was  succeftsfu),  but 
the  author  was  first  compelled  by  the  judgment  of  the 
-actors  to  insert  a frigid  love  epis^e  in  the  'ODdipe,'  in 
•compliance  with  the  taste  of  the  times.  In  this,  his 
■earliest  work  that  is  worthy  of  his  reputation,  Voltaire 
•commenced  that  war  against  the  priesthood  which  he 
mialntoincd  with  unabating  perseverance  to  his  dying  day. 
The  two  following  verses  nave  been  quoted  as  tne  mani- 
tfertetion  of  that  hostility  to  the  ministers  of  reJigion  which 
became  his  ruling  passion : — 

' pr^tfM  tut  aoDt  p«f  c*  qu'un  ntR  peow ; 

Noira  CTvialitc  &it  lout<*  Icur  •cirore,' 

In  1721  Voltaire  accompanied  Madame  de  Kupclmondc 
to  Holland,  and  on  the  way  visited  Jean  Baptiste  Rousseau, 
who  w'as  then  at  Brussels.  Voltaire  took  the  ojiinion  of 
Rouseau  on  his  poem  of  the  * ligue,’  and  read  to  him  tlie 
EpTtre  i Uranie.’  Rousseau  repaid  the  compliment  by 
renting  bis  ‘Ode  to  J*oslerity,*  which  Voltaire  told  him 
would  never  reach  its  address.  This  story  may  not  be  true, 
but  it  is  at  least  characteristic  of  Voltaire.  Tliey  parted 
bitter  eacmies;  and  fromtliat  time  Voltaire  was  the  object 
4)(  liousseaii's  implacable  hatred. 

In  17^  the  play  of  * Mariamne ' appeared,  and  shortly 
alter  the  'Henriade,'  under  the  title  of ‘Ia  Ligue,’  but 
without  Uie  author's  consent.  The  poem  had  been  read 
bv  Voltaire  to  his  friends,  in  order  to  have  the  benefit  of 
tficir  criticism,  and  an  imperfect  copv  of  it  had  been 
surreptitiously  obtained  by  the  Abbe ‘Desfontatnes.  and 
printed  wnth  some  additional  verses.  The  author  however 
could  not  obtain  permission  to  print  it  himxelf.  for  there 
were  Torious  paas^es  which  gave  offence  to  the  priest- 
hood. Tlxis  IB  the  statement  in  the  ‘Biographie  Uni- 
verselle,’  but  it  is  said  in  Marmontcl's  preface  to  the 
•‘Henriade,’  that  the  first  edition  of  it  was  printed  at 
I.ondon  in  1729,  and  that  as  Voltaire  could  not  see  it 
(through  the  press,  it  is  full  of  blunders  and  transpoailious. 
:and  also  contains  considerable  blanks  (lacunes).  It  is  not 
■suggested  that  this  edition  was  surreptitious,  though  it 
imar  have  been. 

A personal  adventure,  the  particulars  of  which  are  un- 
important in  a general  sketch  like  this,  led  to  a quarrel 
with  his  friend  the  Due  de  Sully,  and  shortly  after  to  a 
second  visit  to  the  Bastille,  where  Voltaire  was  confined 
some  months.  On  being  released,  he  was  ordered  to 
leave  the  country,  and  he  came  to  England,  where  he 
found  a state  of  opinion  more  congenial  to  his  own  than 
in  France.  I'he  writings  of  Wooixton,  Tindal,  Collins,  and 
others  of  the  same  dais,  were  then  in  vogue ; freethink- 
ing  opinions  were  generally  diffused  ; and  besides  this,  the 
discoveries  of  Newton  and  the  philosophy  of  Locke  had 
given  an  impulse  to  men's  minds  in  England,  which 
placed  this  country  at  that  time  in  a higher  position  with 
respect  to  the  rest  of  Europe  than  she  has  ever  occupied 
since.  Voltaire  had  suffered  injustice  in  France  from  the 
arbitrary  exercise  of  power ; and  he  had  a foretaste  of 
what  he  might  expect  from  Uie  intolerance  of  the  church. 
In  England  he  saw  a country  in  which  personal  liberty 
was  secure,  and  in  which  the  priesthood  had  lost  the  power 
.of  persecution.  His  residence  in  England,  and  the  society 
'which  he  saw,  exercised  a strong  influence  on  him,  but  it 
'was  the  religioas  rather  than  the  ]K>Utical  freedom  of 
Ejigland  which  b«  admired.  |li#  nolioq  of  libarty  was 


the  liberty  of  writing  against  priests  and  religion.  In 
England  nc  wrote  his  tragedy  of  * Bmtus,’  and  in  172U, 
according  to  Marmontcl's  preface,  appeared  the  first 
edition  of  the  * Henriade,^  which  the  author  himself 
superintended.  It  was  printed  at  London,  with  a dedica- 
tion in  Engliidi,  by  the  author,  to  Queen  Caroline,  the  wife 
of  George  II.  The  edition  bears  the  date  1728,  and  not 
1726,  which  is  a manifest  mistake  of  Marmontel.  'Hie 
work  was  publiidied  by  subscription,  and  produced  the 
author  a considerable  sum  of  money.  In  England  also  he 
sketched  the  ‘ Lettres  Philosophiques,’  called  also  the 
* lAttrcs  sur  les  Anglais,'  which  appear^  some  time  after. 
His  reridence  in  England  was  about  three  years. 

Voltaire  returned  to  Paris,  and  for  some  time  lived  a 
quiet  life,  dividing  his  time  between  literary  labour  and 
commercial  speculations,  which  turned  out  profitable. 
He  also  pin^  some  money  in  a Jotter}'.  In  1730  the 
cclebrateil  actress  Adrienne  Lccouvreur  die^  and  the 
usual  rites  of  scpuUurti  were  refused  to  her  because  she 
was  an  actress.  Voltaire  wrote  some  verses  on  the  mode 
in  which  she  was  buried,  full  of  indignant  invective,  and 
immediate  withdrew  to  Rouen,  pretending  that  lie  was 
going  to  England,  in  order  to  avoid  a third  visit  to  the 
Bastille,  which  he  apprehended.  At  Rouen  he  printed  his 
‘ History  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,'  for  whitli  he  had 
collected  materials  during  his  residence  in  England  ; and 
also  his  ‘ Lettres  Philosophiques.'  Tlie  publication  of  the 
J^ltres  raised  a fresh  storm,  the  violence  of  which  seems 
to  have  been  quite  disproportionate  to  the  occasion ; they* 
are  not  the  works  of  V'ollairc  which  even  his  enemies 
could  most  complain  of.  Voltaire  got  out  of  the  way  in 
order  to  avoid  a fresh  exile,  which  was  denounced  against 
him.  HU  friends  however  convinced  those  in  authority 
that  the  publication  of  the  lycttres  was  owing  to  the 
treachery  of  a binder,  and  Voltaire  obtained  pomiission  to 
return  to  Paris.  But  the  ‘ EpUre  si  Uranie,*  which  had 
been  long  in  MS.,  was  now  printed,  and  the  author  was 
threatened  with  a fresh  prosecution,  which  he  avoided  by 
dUingemiously  disavowing  it,  and  attributing  the  work  to 
the  Abb6  de  uhaulieu,  who  had  been  dead  for  some  time. 
To  escape  all  further  trouble,  VoHaire  determined  to  retire 
for  a time  fVom  Paris.  His  own  successful  speculations, 
ami  what  he  liad  inherited  from  his  father  and  his  brother, 
had  given  him  a handsome  fortune.  He  had  also  formed 
a connection  with  Madame  du  Chastelet,  the  wife  of  the 
Maix|uis  du  Chastelet,  a woman,  though  fond  of  pleasure, 
possessing  acquirements  which  are  very  unusual  in  her 
own  sex,  and  not  common  in  the  other.  fCHASTBi.rr.i 
Her  studies  were  geometry'  and  metaphysics,  out  she  coula 
relish  poetry  and  polite  literature.  She  retired  with  Vol- 
taire to  Cirey,  on  the  liorders  of  Champagne  and  Lorraine, 
where  they  fed  a life  of  study  and  retirement,  interrupted 
and  varied  by  an  occasional  quarrel.  At  Cirey  Voltaire 
wrote  several  of  bis  plavs,  ‘ Alzire,’  * Mahomet,'  • M^opc,’ 
and  others;  and  he  collected  materials  for  the  ‘ Essai  sur 
les  Moeurs  et  I'Esprit  des  Nations,'  which,  with  all  its 
defects,  is  one  of  his  best  works.  Here  also  he  finished 
his  * Pucelle,*  which  he  had  commenced  sonic  time  before, 
^veral  fragments  of  it  had  been  circulated  before  be  leil 
Paris. 

It  was  in  the  year  1736,  dining  his  residence  at  Cirey, 
that  a correspondence  commenced  between  Prince  Fre- 
derick, the  son  of  Frederick  William,  king  of  l^russia,  and 
Voltaire  ; it  began  by  Frederick  writing  to  him  to  express 
his  admiration,  and  to  solicit  the  favour  of  Voltaire's  lite- 
rar}'  counsel.  Voltaire's  residence  at  Cirey  was  not  unin- 
terrupted. He  visited  Paris,  and  also  on  several  occasions 
left  France,  but  his  movements  are  not  eauly  traced. 
Voltaire  was  at  Bnis-seU  with  Madame  du  Chastelet,  in 
17‘I0,  when  Frederick  William  died,  and  he  soon  received 
an  invitation  from  his  successor  l^derick  to  visit  him. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  new  king  of  Prussia  and  Voltaire 
took  place  at  a small  chateau  near  Cleves,  and  isdcscribi'd 
by  Voliaire  in  his  amusing  Sl4moires.  When  Frederick  was 
prince-royal,  he  had  written  a treatise  entitled  ' Anti- 
Machiavel,’  ‘which  he  sent  to  Voltaire,  who  was  then  at 
Brussels,  to  Mrrect  and  get  it  printed.  Voltaire  had  given 
it  to  a Dutch  bookseller,  but  on  the  accession  of  Frederick, 
seeing  wliat  his  political  schemes  were,  and  anticipating, 
as  he  says,  the  invasion  of  Silesia,  he  suggested  to  iiis 
majesty  that  this  was  not  nrecUcly  the  time  tor  the  ‘ Anti- 
Machiavel  ’ to  appear,  and  he  obtained  the  king's  pet  mis- 
sion to  stop  the  publication,  for  wliieh  purjHXM  he  visited 
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Holland.  But  the  boolueller*^  demands  vrere  high;  &nd  4he  1 bic.  The  history  of  his  residence  in  Prussia  is  briefly 
king,  who  did  not  like  parting  with  his  money,  and  was  at  sketched  in  Voltaire's  * M^moires.*  V’oltaire  at  last  got 
least  not  sorry  to  see  his  work  printed,  preferred  having  it  away,  * with  a promise,’  as  he  says,  * to  retun),  and  liie 
published  fm*  nothing  to  paying  anything  in  order  to  Arm  resolution  never  to  see  him  again his  residence  in 
stop  the  publication.  This  is  Voltaire's  account  of  the  Prussia  was  three  years.  On  bis  return,  an  odd  adventure 
transaction.  While  Voltaire  was  in  Holland  the  emperor  befel  him  at  Fnnkfort.  He  was  arrested  by  a person 
Charles  VI.  died,  and  Frederick  began  to  make  preparations,  named  Freytag.  the  resident  of  the  king  of  Prussia  at 
for  hia  campaigns.  Voltaire  visited  him  at  Berlin,  but  on  Frankfort,  who  demanded  of  him,  in  his  barbarous  French, 
Frederick's  setting  out  for  Silesia,  he  returned  to  Brussels.  *l’oeuvre  de  poeshie*  of  the  king  hb  master.  A few 
From  Bnusels  he  went  to  Lille,  where  his  tragedy  of  copies  of  this  precious  volume  of  Frederick’s  poetry  had 
* Mahomet’  was  acted  (1741),  but  though  he  had  at  first  been  printed  privately  and  distnbuted  by  the  king  among 
obtained  the  permission  of  the  Cardinal  de  Fleury  to  have  his  favourites : Voltaire  had  been  honoured  with  one.  'file 
it  acted  at  Paris,  the  representation  was  prevented  by  the  po^ry  had  been  left  behind  at  Leipzig,  and  Voltaire  was 
intrigues  of  some  zealot^  who  saw  or  afiected  to  see  in  it  obliged  to  wait  at  Frankfort  til!  it  came,  when  it  was  de- 
an iri'cligious  tendency.  * Mahomet  ’ was  not  acted  at  Paris  livered  up  to  the  resident.  Frederick  probably  feared 
till  1751.  that  Voltaire  would  make  some  use  of  the  book  of 

On  the  death  of  Cardinal  de  Fleury,  in  1743,  Volture  poet^  to  his  prejudice,  as  it  contained  many  satirical  re- 
aspired  to  fill  his  place  in  the  Acadimie  Fran^aise.  The  flections  on  crowned  heads  and  other  persons.  Even  after 
King;  Louis  XV.,  his  mistress  the  duchess  of  Ch&teauroux,  the  surrender  of  the  book,  Voltaire  and  hit  niece  Madame 
and  the  public  were  in  his  favour;  but  Maurepas,  the  secre-  Denis,  who  had  joined  him  at  Frankfdrt,  were  detained  by 
to^  of  sUtc,  was  opposed  to  him,  and  successfully  in-  Freytag  on  some  miserable  pretexts,  and  kept  prisoner  in 
trigued  with  Boyer,  afterwards  bishop  of  Mirepoix,  to  ex-  an  hotel  for  twelve  days,  m was  robbed  of  part  of  his 
elude  Voltaire  from  the  Acadfmie.  Boyer  represented  to  property,  and  compellM  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  de- 
the  king  that  it  would  be  a scandal  for  such  a profane  man  tention.  At  last  orders  came  from  Berlin,  and  Voltaire 
as  Voltaire  to  succeed  a cardinal ; and  the  mng  yielded  and  hit  niece  were  allowed  to  continue  their  journey  to 
to  his  representations.  Mayence.  It  was  not  long  after  this  adventure  of  Frank- 

At  this  crisis  France  was  threatened  both  by  Austria  and  fort,  whfte  the  memory  of  the  treatment  which  he  had  re- 
England,  and  it  w as  thought  prudent  to  secure  the  alliance  ceived  from  the  king  of  Prussia  was  fresh,  that  Voltaire 
of  the  king  of  Prussia.  The  Due  de  Richelieu  and  the  wrote  those ‘M^moires’ which  are  disgraceful  to  himself,  and 
favourite  mistress  conceived  the  desim  of  sending  Vol-  affix  infamy  on  the  name  of  Frederick.  It  is  said  that  he  kept 
taire  to  him,  and,  the  better  to  conceiu  the  object  of  the  the  manuscript  by  him,  but  that  two  copies  were  made  witn- 
miaision,  Voltaire  made  his  quarrel  with  Boyer  a pretext  out  bis  knowledge,  a statement  which  is  not  very  credible, 
for  leaving  France.  The  king  approved  of  the  scheme,  Upon  his  subsequent  reconciliation  with  the  King,  it  is 
and  Voltaire,  who  was  well  furnished  with  money  for  his  said  that  he  burnt  the  manuscript;  but  one  of  the  two 
journey,  set  out  for  Berlin  by  way  of  Holland.  He  was  copies,  thus  surreptitiously  obtained,  wu  printed  among 
well  received  by  Frederick,  who  was  then  living  at  Pots-  his  posthumous  works. 

dam,  the  kind  of  life  which  he  continued  ever  after  liis  After  a short  time  Voltaire  fixed  himself  at  Colmar  for 
accession  to  the  throne,  and  which  Voltaire  has  depicted  a few  months  (1754),  while  Madame  Denis  was  at  Paris 
so  inimitably  in  his  Mfmoires.  His  mission  was  to  sound  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  if  lie  could  safely  return 
Frederick  as  to  his  views,  and  he  succeeded  in  drawing^rom  there.  A new  trouble  now  befel  him.  A Dutch  book- 
him  a favourable  declaration.  V'oltaire  returned  to  Paris,  seller,  who  had  obtained  in  some  way,  but  it  is  not  said 
having  executed  his  commission  better  tlian  most  dipio-  how,  an  unfinished  MS.  of  the  ’ Essai  siir  les  Moeurs  et 
roaiists,  as  the  event  showed : in  the  following  spring  I’Esprit  des  Nations,'  published  it  under  the  title  of 
Frederick  made  a new  treaty  with  Louis  and  ^vanced  ‘ Abr^S  d'Histoire  Universelle,  par  M.  de  Voltaire.’  Some 
into  Bohemia  with  one  hundred  thousand  men,  while  the  parts  which  had  been  purposely  suppressed  by  the  Dutch 
Austrians  were  engaged  in  Alsace.  But  Voltaire  was  left  publisher  made  the  work  appear  an  attack  on  crowned 
without  his  reward!  The  mistress  was  vexed  that  all  Vol-  heads  and  priests.  Voltaire  got  the  genuine  MS.  from 
taire's  letters  from  Berlin  had  passed  through  the  hands  of  Paris,  and  snowed  by  a comparison  of  the  two  MSS.,  for- 
Madame  du  Chastelet,  instead  of  her  own  : she  revenged  mally  drawn  up  by  a notary,  that  the  pamages  had  been 
herself  by  causing  the  dismissal  of  M.  Amclot,  the  minis-  suppn»sed  with  a malignant  design  to  injure  him.  This 
ter  for  foreign  affairs,  from  whom  Voltaire  had  received  his  story  is  in  many  respects  very  improbable  : Voltaire  had 
instructions,  and  Voltaire’s  hopes  were  thus  disappointed,  never  bad  any  scruples  about  publishing  his  works  under 
Tlie  mistress  herself  was  soon  dismissed ; and  on  her  assumed  names,  or  denying  the  authorship  of  anything 
death,  which  followed  shortly  after,  it  was  necessary  for  when  it  suited  his  puroose ; and  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture 

Louis  to  have  a new  I'avourite,  and  Mademoiselle  Poisson,  how  his  manuscript  should  get  abroad  without  his  con- 

Bubsequently  known  as  Madame  de  Pompadour,  filled  the  sent,  or  that  the  real  manuscript  should  have  been  left  at 
vacant  place.  Voltaire  was  already  acquainted  with  her,  Paris  and  that  he  should  be  able  to  recover  it.  The  diffi- 
and,  us  he  says,  was  in  her  conndence.  Through  her  culty  U hardly  diminished  if  we  aaiume  that  Voltaire  hud 

interest  he  was  made  one  of  the  forty  members  of  the  possessed  two  copies  of  the  MS.  In  fact,  the  mode  in 

Acad6roie,  in  the  place  of  Bouhier  (1740) : and  he  was  which  this  MS.  fell,  as  it  U said,  into  the  hands  of  the 
also  appointed  historiographer  of  France,  and  received  the  Dutch  publisher  is  left  unexplained, 
place  of  gentilhomme  ordinaire  de  la  chambre  du  roi.  ‘ 1 At  length  w’earied  with  his  rambling,  unsettled  life,  after 
concluded,’  says  Voltaire,  ’that  to  make  the  smallest  for-  spending  a few  years  in  the  territory  of  Lausanne  and  in 
tune,  it  was  better  to  say  four  words  (o  the  mistress  of  a tnat  of  Geneva,  he  bou^t  an  estate  at  Tourney  and  another 
king  than  to  write  a hundred  volumes.’  at  Femey,  both  in  the  Pays  de  Gex,  and  he  finally  settled 

During  their  residence  at  Circy,  Voltaire  and  Madame  at  Femey,  where  he  spent  thelast  twentyyeartofhulife  in 
du  Chastelet  occasionally  visited  King  Stanislaus  at  his  little  as  much  tranquillity  as  his  character  would  allow.  He  re- 
court of  Luneville,  whicn  Voltaire  has  sketched  in  liUusual  built  the  house,  laid  out  gardens,  kept  a good  fable,  and 
happy  way.  Madame  du  Chastelet  died  m the  palace  of  had  crowds  of  visitors  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  Him 
Stanislaus  (August,  1749),  a few  d^  after  having  been  passion  for  the  stage  was  unabated.  He  had  a small 
brought  to  bed.  Voltaire  returned  to  Paris,  and  resumed  his  theatre,  in  which  he  sometimes  acted  himself,  and  occa- 
iiterary  labours.  King  Frederick,  who  had  not  been  able  to  sionally  procured  the  services  of  the  first  actors  of  the  day, 
induce  him  to  visit  Prussia  during  the  lifetime  of  Madame  He  was  iito  a benefactor  to  the  neighbourbo<^.  A little 
du  Chastelet,  now  renewed  his  invitation,  and  after  some  town  grew  up  around  him  out  of  a miserable  village ; new 
hesitation  Voltaire  went  to  him  in  1750.  He  had  apart-  houses  were  built  at  his  own  cost  ; and  he  encouraged 
menls  assigned  to  him  at  Potsdam,  a pension  of  20,000  and  produced  a body  of  skilful  artisans  who  be»roe  ce- 
fnincs,  a chamberlain’s  gold  key,  and  a crass  of  merit,  lebiated  through  ml  Europe.  He  even  rebuilt  the 
His  duties  were  to  correct  his  msjesty’s  writings  which  was  church  at  his  own  expense.  But  his  huty  pr^eedings  m 
rather  an  irksome  occupation.  The  professions  of  Frederick  this  matter  fought  him  into  difculties.  He  hM  n^ 
were  not  sincere ; ana  Voltaire  could  not  always  prevent  glected  certain  necessary  forms  in  his  demolition  of  the  old 
expresriopji  escaping  him  which  were  reported  to  the  king,  church,  and  had  ordered  a large  wooden  cracifiiu  which 
and  were  far  from  complimentary.  To  correct  Frederick’s  stood  in  ftont  of  the  porch,  to  be  thrown  down.  He  even 
French  verses  without  laughing  at  them  was  impossi-  went  so  far  as  to  preach  a sermon  in  the  church  against 
P,  C.,  No.  1671.  Vol.  XXVI.— 3 L 
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Complaint  ww  made  1o  the  bishop  of  the  diocese- 
of  these  irrejjiilaritie*,  and  Voltaire,  in  order  to  quiet  mat- 
ters. went  Itirou^h  the  ceremony  of  taking  the  communion 
in  the  church  of  Femey  ; an  act  of  umlmilited  hypocrisy, 
which  however  was  not  the  only  one  of  which  he  was 
puiltv-  Fn  the  following  year,  the  bishon  of  Annecy 
*'nd  forbidden  all  priests  to  confess  him,  give  nim  absolu- 
tion, or  allow  him  to  lake  the  communion.  Upon  this 
Voltturc  took  to  bis  bed.  pretended  he  was  dving.  and 
compelled  a Capuchin  to  administer  to  him  all  the  offices 
of  tiic  Homan  Cutholic  Church  which  a true  believer  could 
claim.  The  whole  farce  wag  certified  on  the  spot  by  a 
notary.  The  philosophm  of  Paris.  whi*e  anti-religions 
opiniema  went  bi-yona  those  of  Voltaire,  looked  on  him 
with  contempt,  and  all  pious  Chrisfians  were  shocked  by 
the  hypocritical  impiety  of  an  old  man  who  was  now  up- 
wartls  of  seventy  yearn  of  age. 

During  his  long  residence  at  l\Tncy.  Voltaire’s  literary 
activity  was  untiring-  His  rancour  against  priests  and  the 
Christmn  religion  was  now  grov'ti  inveterate;  and  in  the 
retirement  of  his  old  age  he  poured  forth  an  unreasing  tor- 
rent of  ridicule,  itiveclive,  and  ribaldry  against  all  that 
believers  in  revelation  hold  most  saereil,  and  which  those 
who  refuse  their  belief  generally  treat  with  decent  respect. 
His  woiks  appeared  under  various  names,  and  he  never 
scnipled  to  disavow  them  when  he  f«nmd  it  convenient, 
though  such  disavowals  must  have  Iwen  useless,  inasmuch 
a*,  nolhvly  can  mistake  the  authorsliip  of  anything  that 
Voltaire  has  writtni.  The  poem  of  Ine  ‘ Purelle.’ which 
he  li«<l  commenced  about  1730,  added  to  the  number  of 
h»4  enemies.  Its  inrlecency  and  the  ridicule  of  sacri>d 
thing-i  shockeil  all  solier  people  ; but  it  was  the  satirical 
rtllurio-s  to  living  pen«on>  that  raised  up  the  most  active 
eiimiiv  against  the  author.  It  is  probable  enough,  a-s  he 
Oiat  he  never  Intended  to  print  it  in  its  original  form  ; 
hi’t  it  was  well  known  to  his  liiemis,  who  had  co|He8  of 
some  cantos,  and  parts  of  it  had  been  recited  in  varions 
companies.  About  17iV>  it  appeared  in  print  at  Frankfort, 
thoiigli  with  the  title  of  Louvain,  and  Voltaire  disavowed 
it.  As  usual,  it  had  been  printed  from  a copy  which  had 
been  stolen  from  the  author  or  his  friends  {jt'i  riusemfmt 
4lt‘x  Mtlt>ura  rMittou  dr  a misfortune  to  which 

the  works  of  Voltaire  seem  to  have  t>een  peculiarly  ex- 
posed: it  is  also  said  that  it  contained  verses  which  Vol- 
taire had  not  written,  and,  what  jg  more  proti.slde, 'other 
ver>es  which  he  could  not  allow  to  stand,  because  the  eir- 
eumstancea  lo  which  these  verses  alluded  were  changed.’ 
St'vetnJ  other  editions  appeared  without  VoltaireV  consent ; 
one  at  London  in  1757.  and  another  at  Paris  in  1761*.  II 
was  not  till  1762  that  Voltaire  published  an  edition  of  the 
‘Ptu-elle.’  which  \vas  verv  different  from  all  the  others, 
and  purged  of  much  that  wm  offensive  ; it  was  reprinted 
in  1774.  with  soma  alterations  and  considerable  additions, 
and  this  is  tlie  text  of  the  ‘ PucelJe  ’ which  now  appears  m 
the  best  etlilions. 

His  literary  quarrels  and  his  extensive  eorresponde«ce 
also  fnrnished  the  old  age  of  Voltaire  with  con^nt  em- 
ployment. He  had  created  a host  of  enemies,  and  he  had  ' 
to  defend  himself  against  their  incessant  atlaeks.  He 
poured  upon  thorn  invective  and  ridicule,  without  measnre 
and  without  shame.  He  harl  generously  offered  Roiisneaii 
an  anvliira  in  his  house,  while  he  was  persecuted  for  bis 
' Kmile.’  Rousseau  refused  the  offer  with  his  usual 
hrulahly,  and  Voltaire  repaid  him  with  a tommt  of  ahnse. 
Hn  cotrespondence  dviring  his  residence  at  Femey  fomw 
a valuable  part  of  his  woiks.  He  contributed  some 
literarv  articles  to  the  * EncyclopWic,*  which  was  then 
publishing  at  Pam  under  the  direction  of  D'Alembert 
and  Diderot.  His  comwpondence  writh  D'Alembert  on 
the  ‘ Encyclop/’die’  is  exceedingly  interesting ; it  assista 
m in  forming  some  idea  of  the  slate  of  France  at  that 
time,  in  which  a M>-ealled  philosophic  party,  inconsiderable 
in  numbers,  was  op|K»sed  to  a large  majority  of  ignorant 
bigots  ami  hypocnticsl  liberriwiw.  There  was  enough  of 
superstition  arid  intoleiaoce  to  excite  the  contempt  and 
rouse  the  indignation  of  all  reflecting  men,  and  in  esti- 
mating the  character  of  Voltaire  it  should  never  be  for- 
gotten what  the  state  of  society  then  was.  He  had  be- 
come reconciled  to  his  old  pu^x’l  Krodei  iek,  and  kept  Up  a 
correspundence  with  him.  riiosgh  he  forgot  to  burn  the 
untbrlunate  * M^moires.'  Me  also  corres^Kmded  with  the 
empress  Catherine  H.  of  Kms'ia,  whose  letters  to  Voltaire 
are  some  of  the  moot  agieeabte  in  the  whole  colleetion. 


But  he  bad  other  occupations  in  bis  retirement,  which 
show  us  another  and  more  pleasing  side  ofliis  character. 
He  heard  that  a grand-niece  of  the  dramatist  Corneille 
was  in  distress.  She  was  invited  to  Fcmcy,  where  she 
received  a good,  and  it  is  said  ‘ even  a Christian  educa^ 
tion,'  though  the  exact  meaning  of  this  cxpiression  may  be 
doubtAil.  To  render  her  in  some  measure  independeut  of 
him,  Voltaire  undertook  an  edition  of  her  ancestor's  plays 
with  notes ; and  the  profits  of  the  undertaking  were  given 
to  her  for  her  marriage  portion.  The  atl'air  uT  Cahu  is 
well  known.  Thii-  unfortunate  old  man,  who  was  a 
Calvinist,  was  convicted  at  Tculouse  (1762)  of  murdering; 
his  son,  and  the  alleged  motive  was  to  prevent  him  em- 
bracing the  Roman  Catholic.  Ikith.  The  tkthcr  was  broken 
on  tbe  wheel,  and  the  family  came  to  Geneva  for  refuge. 
Voltaire  received  them  kindly.  He  made  hirasetf  ac- 
qiurinted  with  the  facts  of  this  norrible  case,  and  was  con- 
vinced that  Galas  was  innocent.  He  rebulvedthal  justice 
should  be  done  to  the  unfortunate  family,  and  he  never 
rested  till  he  had  accomplished  this.  His  personal  ex- 
ertions, his  purse,  and  his  pen  were  employed  in  a cause 
which  was  worthy  of  his  ^st  powers.  If  his  haired  of 
fanaticism  stimulated  his  exertions,  it  must  be  allowed 
that  his  generous  feelings  also  were  abundautly  proved. 
TTie  sentence  of  the  parliament  of  Toulouse  wasanuiilied, 
and  the  due  de  Choiseul,  who  was  then  in  power,  made 
amends  to  the  family  of  Galas,  so  far  as  reparation  could 
be  made,  out  of  the  public  treasury,  for  the  wrongs  done 
to  them  by  an  ignorant  and  bigoted  tribunal. 

Voltaire  was  now  eighty-four  years  of  age.  HU  meco, 
Madame  Denis,  who  wa.H  weary  of  her  long  rcliretnent  at 
Ferupy,  persuaded  him  to  visit  Paris.  He  arrived  there  on 
the  idth  of  Februaiy.  177^,  and  was  received  with  enthu- 
siasm by  all  ratik%  except  by  the  court  and  the  clergy.  A 
sueecs&ion  of  visitors  crowded  his  apartments,  and  he  was 
kept  in  a state  of  constant  excitement.  A violent  hemor- 
rhage came  on  and  threatened  his  life,  aiul  he  sought  a re- 
conciliation with  the  church  : he  said  he  did  not  wish  his 
b(xly  to  he  deprived  of  Christian  burial.  Tlie  Abbd 
Gauthier  obtained  from  him  a declaration  that  he  would 
die  in  the  Roman  CathoHc  faith,  and  that  he  a-sked  pardon 
of  God  and  the  church  for  his  sins.  His  disorder  abated, 
and  he  transferred  his  thoughts  from  the  church  to  the 
theatre,  where  he  hail  been  a tVeuucnt  visitor  tdnee  hia 
arrival  at  l^ris.  On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  he 
was  present  at  a sitting  of  the  Acrul^mie,  he  attended  the 
sixth  representation  of  his  tragedy  of  • Irene.’  Between 
the  two  pieces  his  bust  was  placed  on  the  stage  and 
crowned  by  all  the  actors.  Prom  the  theatre  he  was  ac- 
comnaniei  to  his  hotel  by  crowtls,  who  cheered  him 
loudly,  and  called  out  the  titles  of  his  principal  works, 
among  which  the  ‘Pucclle’was  not  forgotten.  Turning 
to  them,  he  said,  'You  will  stifle  me  with  roses.’  He  was 
detained  at  Paris  longer  than  he  intended,  chiefly  owing 
to  the  management  of  his  niece,  who  could  not  bear  to  re- 
turn to  the  solitude  of  Ferney;  but  the  delay  was  fatal. 
Voltaire’s  feebl*  frame  wa.s  exhausted  by  tins  round  of 
excitement ; and  his  literary  labours,  which  he  still  con- 
tinued, and  the  immoderate  use  of  coffee,  brought  on  a 
strangury,  to  which  he  had  been  subject.  Seeing  that 
his  ^rength  was  tailing,  the  Abb^  Mignot,  his  nephew, 
brought  to'' him  the  cur4  of  St.  Bulpice  and  the  .\bhi 
Gauthier.  The  details  of  his  death-bea  are  contradictory : 
he  seems  to  have  been  exhausted,  and  only  to  have  wished 
to  die  quietly.  The  Abbe  Gauthier  signed  a paper,  in 
which  he  declared  that  he  was  sent  for  at  the  request  of 
Voltaire,  but  found  him  too  far  gone  to  be  confessed.  He 
died  on  the  30th  May,  1776.  The  curfi  of  St.  Sulpice 
officially  refused  to  inter  the  body  of  Voltaire,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  renounced  all  his  rights  in  the  matter.  The 
body  was  taken  by  night  to  the  aWiey  of  Scelliires,  which 
Mignot  had  in  commendam,  where  H was  buried,  on  the 
production  of  the  renunciation  of  the  curfi  of  St.  Sulpice. 
the  certificate  of  the  Abb^  (luthier,  and  a profession  of 
'faith  GathoHe,  Apostolic,  and  Roman,’  made  by  Voltaire 
about  six  weeks  l^bre  his  death.  The  bishop  of  Troyes, 
Josepli  Ue  Barr*],  hearing  that  it  was  intended  to  bury 
VoHaire  in  the  abbey  of  ScclIiiJres,  issued  an  order,  dated 
the  2nd  June.  1776.  to  the  prior,  by  which  he  forbade  the 
interment.  The  order  came  too  late,  for  the  funeral  was 
over ; but  the  prior  lost  his  place.  The  letter  of  the  jwior, 
in  reply  to  the  bishop,  states  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
funeral,  and  the  grounds  on  which  he  considered  the  body 
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entitled  to  Chriatian  burial.  'Hie  bones  of  Voltaire  re- 
mained undisturbed  till  the  Revolution,  when  they  were 
brou^jht  back  to  Paris  and  interred  in  the  Pantheon. 

TKe  works  of  Voltaire  are  thtw  arran^d  in  the  edition 
of  Lcquien,  Paris,  182(),  70  volumes,  8vo.,  of  which  the 
last  volume  consists  of  a copious  index.  * Vie  dc  Voltaire 
le  Marquis  de  Condorcet,  Mimoires,’  &c.,  vol.  i. ; 

* Thdntre,’  vols.  ii.-ix.,  containinc  his  tragedies  and  co- 
medies; * Discoun  sur  la  TragMie.’  addressed  to  Ixjrd 
BoUttgbroke;  the  translation  of  Shnkspere's  ‘Julius 
C»sa.,’  Sic. ; ‘ La  Henriade,'  rol.  x.,  with  the  prefaces  of 
thu  king  of  Pnueda  and  Marnjontel ; ’ Purello,’  vol.  xi. ; 

* Poesies,’  vols.  xii.-xiv..  containing  his  odes  and  his 
miscellaneous  poems,  which  are  very  numerous;  ‘ Esaais 
aur  les  Moeum,’  vols,  xv.-xviii.;  * SiVle  de  Louis  XIV.’ 
vols.  xix.  XX.;  ‘Si^cle  de  loOuis  XV.’ vol.  xxi. ; * Hlstoirc 
de  Charles  XII.,’  vol.  xxii. ; ‘ Histoire  de  Rnasie,' vol. 
xxiil. ; ‘ Annales  de  I’Erapire,’  vol.  xxiv, ; ‘Histoire  du 
Parlement,’  vol.  xxv. ; ‘ Melanges  Hlstoriques,’  vols. 
xxyi.,  xxvii. ; • PoHtiques  ct  Legislation,’  vols.  xxviti. 
XXIX.,  of  which  the  latter  contains  a foil  account  of  the 
affair  of  Cains ; ‘ Physimic,' vol.  xxx.,  which  contains  his 
physical  writings,  whicn  were  composed  during  his  in- 
timacy with  Madame  dti  Chastelet.  .Among  tlicse  is  his 

* Rll^m^na  de  la  Philosophic  de  Newton,’  dedicated  to  | 
Madame  du  Cha-stelet.  At  the  time  when  this  work  was  , 
written  almost  all  the  French  phdosophers  were  Cartesians ; i 
Manpertuis  and  L’lairaut,  both  of  whom  were  then  ver)'^ 
young,  were  exceptions  ; ‘ Philosophic,'  vols.  xxxi.-xxxiv., 
containing  his  metaphj'sical  wriltngs;  • Ia  Bible  expH- 

See.  His  attacw  on  Christianity  are  not  expressed 
with  decency,  and  he  is  guilty  of  gross  perversion  of  fkets. 
His  judgment  of  the  philosophical  writings  of  others  is 
neither  exact  nor  profound.  He  calls  Spinosa  an  atheist, 
which  he  was  not.  VoHaire,  though  a deist,  professed  a 
great  horror  of  atheism;  and  in  reading  all  his  philo- 
sophical and  anti-religions  works,  it  is  necessary  to  bear 
this  in  mind.  It  is  a great  mistake  to  confound  liim  with 
the  professed  atheists  of  his  day.  whom  he  hated,  oral 
least  affected  to  hate,  and  who  viewed  his  deism  with 
contempt.  ‘Dialogues,’  vol.  xxxv. ; * Dictionnaire  Phi- 
losophique,*  vols.  xxxvi.-xlii.,  a work  which  shows  his 
extensive  and  diwursive  reatUng,  his  fertility  of  invention, 
and  his  inveterate  prejudices ; 'llomaIl^’  xliii.  xliv.,  which 
arc  among  his  most  amusing  works,  though  in  many 
respects  far  from  being  unexceptionable;  ‘ Fac^ties,' vol. 
xlv.,  containing,  among  other  thingSj  ‘ Les  Questions  sur 
los  Nflracles,’  in  letters,  the  first  of  which  appeared  in  176fi, 
and  atler  the  essay  of  Hume.  There  is  nothing  new  in 
the  objections  of  Voltaire,  which  are  in  substance  that 
God  governs  by  unchangeable  laws,  and  that  wc  cannot 
suppose  that  he  permits  any  deviations  from  them.  'This 
subject  is  discussed  in  the 'article  Mmactst.)  ‘ Melanges 
Liferairc*,’  vols.  xlvi.,  xlvii ; ‘ Commentaires  sur  Corneille,’ 
vols.  xiviii.,  xlix.  { ‘ Corre.spondance  avoc  le  Roi  de 
Pni4<e.’  vols.  l.-lii. ; the  first  letter  is  from  the  Prince- 
Roval,  dated  Berlin,  81h  August.  1736 ; the  last  in  this 
collodion  is  fi-om  Voltaire,  dated  Parix  1st  of  April.  1778, 
about  two  months  before  his  death.  ‘ CorresTOndance 
avec  I'linperatrice  de  Russie  Catherine  II.,*  vol.  Fiii. ; Cof- 
re&Mndance  avec  D’Alembert,’  vols.  lir.  It.  : these  three 
volumes  are  perhaps  the  most  arousing  part  of  his  eor- 
re.>«pondence.  • Correspondance  06n^rale,’  vols.  Ivi.-Ixix. ; 
containing  letters  to  and  from  a great  number  of  persons 
of  rank  and  literary  dlstinetion. 

To  estimate  the  charaefer  of  Voltaire  correctly,  and  his 
influence  on  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  would  furnish  ma- 
terials for  a larpe  volume.  He  has  been  the  subject  of 
almost  unqualified  panegyric  and  of  unqualified  abuse, 
but  he  deserves  neither.  Education,  temperament,  and 
ciicum.stancca  placed  him  in  opposition  to  established 
institutions : his  labours  were  (fireded  to  destroy,  not 
to  reform  or  rebuild.  No  man  saw  more  clearly  the 
vicious  and  absurd  parts  of  existing  irustitutions;  but 
he  could  not  appreciate  the  value  of  that  which  had 
been  tested  by  experience.  Ho  had  no  veneration  for 
antiquity.  His  habit  of  viewing  the  ridiculous  side  of 
things  became  so  itrong  ai  to  close  his  eyes  to  palpable 
truths.  He  was  the  great  Corypliseus  of  deism,  and  he 
frilfilled  the  prophecy  of  his  preceptor.  It  is  not  tnie, 
as  it  has  been  sometioies  said,  that  hU  object  was  solely  to 
root  out  superstition  and  to  annihiiate  the  power  of  the 
oburch.  His  panegyrist  Condorcet  distinctly  states  that 


his  avowed  object  was  to  destroy  Christianity,  and  liia 
!K-eptical  writings  render  such  avowal  unneccAsary  ; this  is 
their  manifest  design,  lie  had  no  deep  oonvictions,  ex- 
cept we  allow  to  be  such  his  belief  that  a man  could  not 
perpetrate  the  crime  that  C^las  was  charged  witli,  and  a 
vague  indefinite  notion  that  human  nature  was  better  than 
priests  ami  big<8»  supposed  it  to  l>e.  He  had  not  the  sim- 
plicity and  sincerity  of  character  that  belongto  truly  great 
minds,  and  he  was  apparently  incapable  of  iiiendshtp  or 
of  strong  attachment,  though  some  itutances  aie  alleged 
in  which  Ih*  retained  hU  friendships  to  the  close  of  his  life. 
His  momi  chaiaetcr  partook  of  the  vices  of  the  age  to  which 
he  belonged  ; his  intellectual  was  above  it.  llie  iaults  of 
his  character  pervade  his  writings.  As  a poet,  he  fails  to 
move  the  j)a»»ions  strongly,  nor  does  he  touch  the  more 
delicate  sympathies  of  our  nature.  His  diamaiic  writings 
are  defective  a.s  dnimas,  if  we  measure  them  by  our  standard 
of  excellence.  He  had  studied  ShakHjverv,  and  he  allowed 
him  -some  merit,  but  he  preferred  CoruelUe  ; ami  some  of 
the  most  undouhti*d  chamcteiistics  of  Shakspere’s  great 
dramatic  art  appeared  to  the  p+»et  of  the  age  of  Louis  XV. 
merely  the  traits  of  a barbaric  age.  Yet  hi*  dramatic  con- 
ception is  often  just  and  vigorous;  many  of  his  scene., 
have  great  artistic  merit,  and  he  abounds  in  loHy  truths 
and  generous  sentiments.  But  an  affectation  of  philosopliy 
is  the  fault  of  all  hi*  writings ; he  would  always  be  incul- 
cating what  he  consideriKl  to  be  great  trutlw,  add  thus  we 
have  Voltaire  always  before  us.  It  is  an  essential  of  dra- 
matic art  that  the  author  shall  never  appear  ; but  in  all 
his  writings  VoHaire  in  always  apparent. 

I The  ‘ Henriade  ’ ot  Voltaire  is  still  the  only  French  epic, 

■ The  subject  is  the  siege  of  i*aris.  which  was  t'ommeiieed 
by  Henri  III.,  ami  Henri  of  Navarre*,  aPerwards  Henri  IV.. 
who  finally  entered  the  city.  Tlie  action  i»  confined  to 
Paris  ftml  (he  field  of  Ivry,  which  decided  the  fortunes  of 
Henri  IV.  It  has  accordingly  an  historical  basis,  and  the 
main  events  are  made  conformable  to  historic  truth : its 
poetic  part  consists  of  fictions  intended  to  aid  the  develop- 
ment of  the  action,  and  of  allegories,  which  arc  feebre 
aids,  such  aa  the  journey  of  Discord  to  Rome,  and  the 
Temple  of  Love.  Its  machinery  is  neither  original  nor 
grand,  and  it  is  deficient  in  .striking  events.  If  contains  a 
love  episoile,  the  amours  Of  Henri  and  Ia  belle  Gabriclle, 
which  might  as  well  have  been  a sepaiate  poem  for  any 
connection  it  has  with  the  main  subject.  Tlie  • Hcnriatle’ 
has  been  variously  judged  even  by  French  critics,  and  the 
rest  of  Europe  has  pronounced  ori  Ihe  whole  an  imfUvour- 
able  opinion.  The  author  worked  much  and  long  upon  it: 
for  he  had  the  ambition  of  rai>iiig  a monument  vshieh 
should  stand  by  the  side  of  the  epic  poems  of  (ircece  and 
Italy.  To  deny  it  all  merit  would  be  absurd  • it  contains 
many  fine  ana  vigorous  paviHges.  Imt  of  ail  the  longer 
works  of  Voltaire  it  is  |H*rnaps  that  which,  to  a foreigner 
at  lea.st,  is  the  most  teilioua.  except  the  'Guerre  Civile  dc 
Geneve,'  the  dullest  of  all  his  proilm  tions. 

His  * Pucelle  d’Orl#ans ' ha.s  been  already  mentioned. 
The  suhjei  t,  if  one  can  desenhe  sm  h a subject  in  a few 
words,  is  .Jeanne  (f  .Arc,  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  Tlie  m»cm 
commcnct*8  with  the  loves  of  king  Charles  VII.  and  Agnes 
Sorel,  and  the  siege  of  Orleans  by  the  English.  .Jeanne  is 
armeil  by  St.  Dionysius,  and  toes  to  King  Charles  at 
Tours.  TTie  poem  concludes,  aflerfr»ny  adventures,  with 
the  triumph  of  Charles.  Voltalr^  ume<f  to  rival  Arioi^to, 
but  it  la  universally  agreed  that  he  has  not  approached 
him.  Even  in  its  present  form  the  ‘Pucelle’  is  one  of  the 
most  licentious  poems  of  rootlem  time*,  for  the  eorrectioiw 
of  the  author  pnncipaUy  related  to  the  satirical  allusions. 
AJl  things  serious  and  sacred  are  treated  with  ridicule. 
The  poet  riots  in  Ms  licence,  and  seems  to  exult  in  his  con- 
tempt of  decencies  and  religion.  Proprieties  of  time,  place, 
and  circumstance — all  are  disregaraed ; the  'PuceHe’  is 
the  reflection  of  Voltaire  in  his  most  lively  anu  mi»t  ex- 
travagant mood.  The  poem  has  great  merits  in  detail : 
the  vetsifleation  is  easy,  and  many  of  the  deacripliona  arc 
beautitbl ; the  exordiums  of  etch  canto  are  justly  admired. 
But  (he  ‘ Pucelle’  has  fixed  a stain  on  the  moral  character 
of  Voltaire,  for  which  all  its  beauties  cannot  atone. 

The  fertility  and  facility  of  Voltaire  were  unequalled. 
His  great  and  discursive  reading  supplied  him  with  an 
infinite  variety  of  matter,  which  he  moulded  into  every 
variety  of  form.  His  satire  and  his  sarcasm,  and  his  sneer, 
were  alwavs  ready  and  always  effective.  He  seldom  nsea 
to  eloquence,  because  he  is  not  tmpaamoned  and  sincere. 
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But  he  nerer  unkc  into  triviality ; he  it  never  tiresome ; 
he  it  always  lively  and  amusing.  Cleamesa  and  precision 
characteriie  all  his  writings.  ^Vhen  he  is  superficial, 
which  U often  the  case,  it  is  rather  for  want  of  taking 
pains  to  examine  his  subject  with  sufficient  cere,  than  from 
want  of  power  to  comprehend  it.  ^V'e  must  except  the 
cases  where  his  passions  were  concerned,  and  where  preju* 
dices  had  become  inveterate.  Passion  filled  him  with 
malice  and  bitterness,  and  prejudice  made  him  blind. 
His  historical  writings  and  essays  have  great  merit.  He 
sketched  with  rapidity  and  force : he  selected  what  was 
pertinent  and  characteristic ; he  omitted  what  was  triviiU 
and  useless.  He  set  the  example  of  a better  handlini'  of 
the  materials  of  history : he  was  judiciously  sceptical, 
though  sometimes,  from  deficient  knowledge  and  prejudice, 
unwisely  incredulous.  He  had  no  exact  knowle^e  of 
antiquity,  or  even  of  the  middle  ages;  yet  his  criticism 
sometimes  sheds  a ray  of  light  where  the  dullness  of  mere 
learning  has  left  nothing  but  darkness.  His  writings  con^ 
tributed  greatly  to  the  amendment  of  the  penal  law  of 
France,  and  to  the  destruction  of  many  absurd  pre- 
judices. That  they  tended  to  destroy  also  many  of 
those  notions  on  wmch  society  reposes  for  its  safety, 
is  not  and  cannot  be  denied.  The  prodigious  activity 
and  unwearied  industry  of  Voltaire,  his  long  and  brilliant 
career  of  literary  success,  and  the  influence  which  he  ex- 
ercised on  his  own  generation  and  that  which  imme- 
diately followed,  have  made  him  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous personsges  of  the  ei^teenth  century.  He  has 
still  many  readers,  and  probably  will  always  Wve  some. 
His  best  writings  please  oy  the  mere  charm  of  form,  inde- 
pendent of  the  matter,  and  they  are  stamped  with  the 
impress  which  genius  alone  can  give.  The  influence  of 
his  opinions  is  probably  not  peat  at  present.  He  is  not 
the  writer  for  all  ages : he  belonged  to  his  own  age,  and 
that  is  passed. 

(Kie  tU  I’oUairt,  par  M.  le  Marquis  de  Condorcet ; Mi- 
moires  pour  tervir  d la  Vie  de  M.  de  Voltaire,  Merits  par 
lui-meroc ; Eioge  de  Voltaire,  par  M.  de  la  Harpe ; Bio- 
graphie  Univereelle,  art.  ‘Voltaire;’  (Buvrea  Complitee 
de  y’oltaire^  Paris,  1820,  70  vols.  8vo.) 

VOLTAISM.  Tlie  le^ing  facts  and  principles  of  electri- 
cal science  have  been  given  in  the  several  articles  Elec- 
Ttuctrv';  Electro41,'kbmistry;  Galvanism;  MAC.NmsK; 
&G. ; but  so  rapid  is  our  progress  in  this  branch  of  know- 
ledge, that  the  present  title  has  been  retained  to  allow 
this  subject  being  further  elucidated:  for  this  purpose  the 
general  phenomena  of  Voltaic  or  electro-chemical  action 
will  be  recapitulated. 

If  two  flat  pieces  or  plates,  one  of  line,  the  other  of 
copper  or  platinum,  be  immersed,  without  touching  each 
other,  in  ailuted  sulphuric  acid,  chemical  action,  as  it  is 
term^,  will  take  place  between  the  zinc  and  fluid;  the 
water  of  the  latter  undergoing  decomposition,  its  oxygen 
unites  with  the  metal  to  form  a protoxide,  while  the  equi- 
valent of  hydrogen  is  set  free,  but  adheres  to  the  suriace 
of  the  plate  in  small  bubbles,  which  gradually  coalescing 
into  larger,  detach  themselves  and  rise  to  the  surface  from 
their  specific  levity ; the  protoxide  combines  with  an  equi- 
valent of  acid,  forming  a soluble  salt,  which,  being  conse- 
quently removed,  allows  of  renewed  and  continuous  action 
on  the  metal.  In  time  however  the  fluid  becomes  satu- 
rated with  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  which  is  then  thrown 
down  undissolved,  and  is  also  deposited  on  the  siufacc  of 
the  plate,  acting  meohanically  to  prevent  that  intimate 
contact  between  the  pure  metal  and  the  water  which  is 
essential  to  chemical  action ; this  obstruction  is  also  in  some 
measure  occasioned  from  the  beginning  by  the  adhesion 
of  the  bubbles  of  hvdroMn,  and  consequently  that  action 
is  gradually  retarded  and  finally  ceases.  During  this  time 
the  copper  or  platinum  pl^te  is  perfectly  inactive,  neither 
of  these  meti^  being  anected  by  sulphuric  acid,  or  more 
properlv,  owing  to  the  affinity,  as  it  may  at  present  be  still 
called,  between  those  metals  and  oxygen,  being  weaker  than 
that  which  exists  between  the  hydrogen  and  that  element. 

Under  these  circumstances,  if  a perfect  communication 
be  made  between  the  two  metaUt  by  causing  a wire  sol- 
dered to  the  one,  to  touch  that  connected  wiUi  the  other, 
a remarkable  change  takes  place  in  the  phenomenon,  the 
chemical  action  between  the  zinc  and  fluid  becomes  more 
energetic,  but  the  hydrogen,  instead  of  being  liberated  at 
the  surface  of  that  met^  appears  solely  at  that  of  the 
other,  although  not  the  slightest  effect  is  pn^uced  on  the 


copper  or  platinum  itself;  while  (he  connecting  wires  will 
be  found  to  exhibit,  by  their  incressefl  temperature  and 
their  magnetic  state,  the  usual  indications  of,  what  is 
termed,  an  electrical  current  passing  along  them,  and,  as 
is  well  known,  an  electric  sparx  is  visible  at  the  instant  of 
separating  the  wires,  provided  the  plates  be  sufficiently  large. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  all  chemical  is  con- 
nected with  electrical  action,  and  that  they  bear  a direct 
relation  to  each  other,  that  is.  a certain  constant  quanti^ 
of  electricity  is  evolved  by  the  decomposition  of  each  equi- 
valent of  any  compound,  though  th^  quantity  varies  for 
different  bodies ; but  it  is  not  clearly  known  whether  the 
electricity  is  the  cause  or  the  effect  orthc  chemical  action, 
they  being  perfectly  contemporuneous  and  co-existent  to  all 
our  means  of  observation.  It  follows  therefore  that  the 
quantity  of  electricity  varies  with  the  extent  of  surfaces 
Mtween  which  the  action  takes  place,  as  well  as  with  the 
nature  of  those  surfaces ; but  with  the  same  two  metals 
and  fluid  this  quantity  depends  solely  on  the  extent  of 
surface,  that  is,  on  the  size  of  the  zinc-plate. 

It  has  been  proved  by  Professor  Darnell  that  under  these 
circumstances  our  power  of  collecting  or  retaining  the  elec- 
tricity evolved  from  any  given  surface  of  metal,  depends 
on  (he  extent  of  that  of  the  other,  or  conducting  metal, 
for  in  the  arrangements  under  consideration  the  copper  or 
platinum  plate  umply  acts  in  this  capacity,  and  that  this 
second  plate  cannot  m too  large  in  proportion  to  the  former, 
to  prevent  the  loss  of  any  of  the  evolved  electricity,  which, 
if  it  do  not  meet  with  a good  conductor  in  iU  imme- 
diate proximity,  passes  off  to  some  other.*  The  form  of 
our  arrangements  puts  a limit  to  this  inequality  in  the 
extent  or  surfaces  of  the  generating  ana  conducting 
metals,  but  a more  important  principle  still  further  con- 
tracts this  limit,  which  must  be  briefly  adverted  to. 

All  electrical  action  is  most  easily  and  consistently  ex- 
plained as  (he  effects  of  induction  [Polarity],  or  of  an 
action  exerted  by  matter,  itself  in  a polar  state,  producing 
polarity  in  surrounding  matter;  what  is  commonly  called 
an  electrical  current  is.  on  this  hypothesis,  the  ciomenta- 
neous  destruction  and  reproduction  of  polar  forces,  acting 
along  a chain  of  particles  sufficiently  approximated  to 
admit  of  the  intensity  of  the  forces  in  that  line  exceeding 
that  produced  on  contiguous  particles  in  other  and  latcr^ 
directions.  In  the  voltaic  circuit  the  particles  of  the  fluid 
form  a part  of  the  chain  through  which  the  induction, 
originated  by  the  zinc  on  the  fluid,  is  propagated,  the  che- 
mical decompoeition  is  connected  with  or  occasioned  by 
this  polarity,  the  hydrogen  of  one  particle  of  water  quitting 
its  equivalent  of  oxygen  to  combine  with  that  of  tlie  con- 
tiguous particle,  and  so  on  throughout  till  the  hydrogen  of 
the  particles  in  contact  with  the  conducting  plate,  having 
no  oxygen  wherewith  to  combine,  is  liberatea  at  that  sur- 
face in  its  gaseous  state ; the  metallic  part  of  the  circuit 
undergoes  no  chemical  change  except  at  the  surface  in 
contact  with  the  fluid,  where  the  polar  forces  produce 
oxidation  of  the  metal,  and  consequent  decomposition  of 
that  fluid. 

If  this  chain  of  polarized  particles  be  broken,  and  the 
interposed  matter  be  a nonconductor,  the  current  is  at 
once  arrested,  and  the  chemical  action  between  the  zinc 
and  the  fluid  nearly  ceases ; but  even  a diminution  in  the 
conducting  power  of  any  part  of  the  circuit  occasions  a 
diminution  or  retardation  of  that  action.  The  fluid  of  the 
arrangement  is  an  imperfect  conductor,  compared  with  the 
metallic  part,  and  if  the  distance  between  the  metals  be 
increased,  the  increase  of  the  intervening  portion  of  im- 
perfect conducting  matter  may  occasion  a cessation  of  the 
action,  and  always  diminishes  it  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  that 
distance.  Hence  the  necessity  in  all  forms  of  voltaic  bai- 
teriee  for  diminishing  as  much  as  possible  the  quantity  of 
fluid  between  the  metallic  elements:  consequently  the 
magnitude  of  the  nentive  or  conducting  plate  cannot  be 
indefiniteJv  increased,  if  by  so  doing  it  becomes  necessary*, 
owing  to  tnc  peculiar  form  of  the  arrangement,  to  increase 
the  distance  lietween  the  two  plates. 

Although  we  arc  warrantcam  inferring  by  analogy  that 
there  may  be  other  chemical  sources  of  electro-polar  in- 
duction tnan  oxidation  of  a metal,  yet  at  present  we  arc 
not  acquainted  with  any  other  that  can  at  all  be  compared 
with  it  ii>  energy ; and,  of  all  combinations  by  which  this 

* If  • Ur|«  electrical  machine  were  jcothM  wilS  a nnall  cnodarior.  thU 
mk|[hl  beenme  chaffed  iff  lialf  a turn  or  Um  liandla.  ami  muet  diediame  Itarlf 
UtnaUjr  to  the  newni  c^octora  bafon  it  «mld  receive  a fraah  charfe.  } 
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oxidation  may  be  produced,  the  most  efficient  is  that  of  a 
metal  and  a aoIuUon  of  a metallic  salt,  the  acid  of  which 
haa  a ^eater  affinity  for  the  former  metal  than  it  has  for 
that  with  which  it  is  combined.  If  therefore  a solution 
of  sulphate  of  copper  be  used,  instead  of  the  simple  diluted 
sulphuric  acid  of  the  arrangement,  it  becomes  far  more 
powerful ; but  this  substitution  necessitates  a precaution  to 
prevent  tlie  deposition  on  the  surface  of  the  zinc  plate 
of  the  metallic  copper  liberated  by  the  decomposition, 
which  deposition  would  otherwise  almost  instantly  take 
place,  ana  thus,  by  causing  both  surfaces  to  consist  of  the 
same  metal,  polar  currents  would  be  produced  in  opposite 
directions,  which  would  neutralize  each  other's  action. 

The  precaution  alluded  to  consists  in  interposing  be- 
tween tnc  decomposing  plate  and  the  metallic  solution  a 
substance  which,  while  it  admits  of  the  passage  of  the 
current,  and  even  that  of  the  pure  fluid  under  the  influence 
of  that  current  rEMDOsaost:],  mechanically  intercepts  the 
solid  copper;  the  arrangement  of  the 'constant  batter)',' 
as  it  is  technically  termed,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
IVofcsMor  Daniel],  consists  of  a small  rod  of  amalgamated 
zinc,  that  is,  of  rinc  the  surface  of  which  is  coated  over 
w ith  mercury,  placed  in  a membranous  bag.  or  in  a porous 
earthenware  cylinder,  filled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  this 
cylinder  or  bag  being  again  placed  in  a copper  one  filled 
with  a saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper ; this  ex- 
ternal copper  veasel  constitutes  the  conducting  plate,  and 
has  the  connecting  wire  soldered  to  it,  while  the  other 
wire  is  attached  in  any  convenient  mode  to  the  zinc  rod. 
It  must  be  observed  tMt  the  membrane  or  porous  cylinder 
must  be  perfectly  continuous  : the  least  fissure  would  ad- 
mit of  the  passage  of  the  copper  to  the  zinc,  and  destroy 
the  effect. 

As  long  as  the  two  wires  do  not  touch,  thi.s  battery  is 
nearly  quiescent,  except  the  slight  local  action  which 
takes  place  between  the  zinc  and  its  surrounding  fluid  ;* 
but  when  the  circuit  is  completed  by  making  the  ends  of 
the  wires  touch,  the  action  becomes  energetic,  the  solu- 
tion of  the  sulphate  of  copper  is  decomposi^  the  reduced 
metal  being  deposited  on  the  surface  of  the  copper  vessel ; 
it  is  consequently  necessary  to  keep  up  Uie  supply  by 
adding  from  time  to  time  solid  sulpliate  to  the  solution,  so 
as  to  keep  it  always  saturated;  for  it  must  be  distinctly 
understood  as  a fundamental  principle,  that,  without  con- 
tinuous chemical  decomposition  and  reccrmpqsition,  no 
current  or  circle  of  electro-polar  forces  can ’be  main- 
tained. 

Let  the  ends  of  the  two, wire*,  not  in  contact,  be 
plunged  into  a liquid  compound,  such  as  sulpliate  of  cop- 
per in  solution,  for  example,  which,  being  an  imperfect 
conductor,  is  capable  of  decomposition  ; decomposition  of 
it  will  accordingly  take  place,  and  in  the  same  direction 
as  that  in  which  u occurs  in  the  fluid  of  the  battery ; that 
is,  the  copper  of  the  solution  will  be  determined  to  or 
precipitatea  on  the  wire  connected  with  the  zinc  plate, 
while  the  other  wire  will  be  diwolved,  uniting  with  the 
free  acid  to  produce  a sulphate.  It  mav  be  asked  how 
it  happens  ^at  Oie  copper  wire  U dissolvecl  while  the  plate 
of  that  metal  in  the  battery  is  not  acted  on,  and  what  be- 
comes of  the  hydrogen  which  was  liberated  in  a free  stale, 
when  dilute  acid  alone  was  employed.  TTus  apparent 
contradiction  is  explained  by  an  attentive  consideration  of 
the  constant  direction  of  the  current,  and  the  consequences 
of  its  passing  through  the  two  portions  of  fluids  in  op- 
posite directions  as  regards  them.  At  the  zinc  plate  the 
action  is  the  same  as  before,  but  by  virtue  of  the  current- 
affinity  the  copper  is  determined  to  the  conducling  plate 
instead  of  the  nydrogen,  which  plate  therefore  remains 
unacted  on ; in  the  other  portion  of  fluid  the  wire  con- 
nected with  the  copper  plate  becomes  the  analogue  of  the 
zinc,  and  the  water  undergoing  decomposition  at  its  sur- 
face, the  oxygen  unites  with  the  copper  of  the  wire  to 
form  a protoxide,  which  combines  with  the  free  sulphuric 
arid,  while  the  copper  of  the  sulphate  is  again  determined 
in  the  direction  of  the  current,  in  preference  to  the  hj'dro- 
gen,  to  the  surface  of  the  other  wire. 

* ‘Dm  object  of  •raiUxkin»lin2  Um  lioe  fud  ii  to  fireteiit  llile  locsl  iictioe, 
*bkh  ariw*«  fTnio  the  {nr%iuble  ermnt  nf  perfect  Iiomofeacity  iD  the  meul ; 
any  the  tllKhtat  dlOcrrMsiatvo  portkoeof  which  wlU<mu*elhnB  to  act  m 
j«>aitiNr  aiul  aefwtlee  cUmeBbiof  a wmII  cUeait.  aail  a rreet  annbet  of  three 
that  aetton  on  the  aiac  which  Ukea  pjaew  before  Ui«  xtcut  or  prtDclpal 
cirewit  (a  rmBpicUd  ; tb«  ]ierfe(t  cottckteiiax  power  of  the  nmtiry  appean  to 
drttmy  Or  MtitralUc  tlieae  paiUal  eurreaU.  ak  that  nf  the  faailery  ilaeU  woakl 
be  <lc»Ui>yeii  if  Um  twoplalee  were  roaut-cted  wiUua  the  fluid  bvapcrfcci  COB- 
(ixtio-,  instead  ot  barisc  an  Ua perfect  oae  islerpOMd  hrtwprti  tbra. 


This  example  explains  why,  dunng  electrolytic  decom- 
position, the  elements  of  a compound  are  determined  in 
definite  directions  to  one  or  other  pole  of  the  battery  : and 
hence  the  classification  of  those  elements  into  electro-po- 
sitive, or  electro-negative,  or  into  Cathionsand  Anions,  ac- 
cording to  the  nomenclature  proposed  by  Professor  Fara- 
day. [Elbctro-chkmistry.I 

\Vhen  the  elements  of  a voltaic  arrangement  are  single, 
or  when  it  consists  of  a pair  of  plates  only,  the  current, 
however  abundant  as  regards  what  mav  be  calle<l  quuntitif, 
is  deficient  in  tftiston,  or  in  that  quality  which  pre-emi- 
nently characterizes  electricity  of  friction  : an  increase  of 
tension,  as  well  as  of  quantity,  is  obtained  by  combining 
two  or  more  single  batteries,  the  copper  element  of  the 
one  being  connected  with  the  zinc  of  the  next  by  a perfect 
conductor,  and  so  on  in  continued  succewton.  In  con- 
structing Kuoh  compound  anrangemonts,  nr  batteries,  it 
must  not  be  inferrea  that  the  quantity  and  tension  depend 
simply  on  the  extent  of  the  surface  of  tlie  plates  taken 
collectively,  and  on  their  number;  it  has  been  proved  by 
ProfeH-sors  Daniel),  Faraday,  and  others,  that  the  maximum 
effect  is  obtained  from  a given  amount  of  surface  and  a 
given  number  of  combinations,  when  all  the  plate*  arc 
exactly  equal ; and  that  if  one  pair  of  the  series  i*  much 
larger  or  smaller  than  the  rest,  there  will  be  no  additional 
power  gained  in  the  first  case,  and  a considerable  lose  in 
the  second  nearly  e<uml  to  what  would  have  been  produced 
if  all  the  plates  nad  l>ecn  reduced  to  the  size  of  the  smaller. 

Tlie  term  tension^  a.s  applied  to  the  property  imparted 
to  the  voltaic  current  by  compound  combinations,  is,  per- 
haps, an  injudicious  one  ; since  it  suggests  the  idea  of  some 
resemblance  to  the  quality  of  frictional  electricity  alluded 
to,  which,  as  will  be  presently  stated,  is  not  precisely  the 
case,  but  that  a very  decided  modification  of  the  active 
qualities  of  the  current  is  produced  by  these  combinations 
is  shown  by  the  fact  tliat  the  decomposition  of  afluid  elec- 
trolyte into  its  constituent  elements  cannot  be  effected  by 
a single  pair  of  plate*,  however  extensive  their  surface; 
while  this  decomposition  becomes  energetic  by  means  of  a 
combination  of  four  or  five  small  batteries  the  total  surface 
of  the  plates  of  which  is  far  less  than  that  of  the  single 
one. 

The  most  encrgcGcform  of  small  constant  batter)' is  that 
suggested  by  Mr.  Grove,  the  elements  of  which  are  amal- 
gamated zinc  and  sheet  platinum,  the  lat t^r  being  iofmersed 
in  concentrated  nitrous  acid,  while  the  zinc  element  U 
plunged  in  dilute  hydrochloric  and  isolated  by  porous 
chambers.  The  platinum  is  not  acted  on,  and  consequently 
the  plates  are  lasting,  although  costly  at  first.  The  zinc  is 
of  course  rapidly  destroyed,  as  it  mu^  be  in  all  energetic 
arrangements,  for  reasons  before  given. 

In  constructing  the  tctence  of  electricity,  the  mind  has, 
as  in  other  sciences,  proceeded  from  fin>t  observed  facts  to 
simple  generalizations,  or  thenry,  which  have  again  served 
as  guides  to  new  observations  and  more  comprchcn.sive  ge- 
nei^izations.  Small  as  the  progreas  yet  m^e,  and  slight 
as  our  knowledge  is,  when  compared  with  what  remains  to 
be  acquired,  we  are  warranted  in  concluding,  from  the 
steady  adherence  to  the  principles  of  inductive  philosophy 
which  has  long  characterized  our  investigations,  that  the 
present  Mrory  of  this  science  will  be  an  admitted  one. 
divested  as  it  is,  and  ought  to  be.  of  any  attempt  to  explain 
ultimate  causes,  and  limited  to  comprising  in  general 
expressions  thecombinetl  results  of  past  observations,  to  be 
testeil  by  its  accordance  with  new  ones  as  they  occur. 
What  electricity  is,  or  more  correctly  speaking,  w hat  is  the 
nature  of  that  unknown  agent  which  is  the  cause  of  eleiv 
trical  action  in  the  most  comprehensive  sense  of  this  term, 
we  are  utterly,  and  probably  ever  shall  be,  ignorant ; but 
this  ^ent  appears  to  be  as  inseparable  from  matter  as  gra- 
vitation, and  polarity  appears  to  be  the  consequence  uf  ils 
presence  in  an  active  state.  It  can  be  elicited,  or  brought 
into  this  active  state,  by  different  causes,  and  what  is  re- 
markable, it  presents  some  striking  modifications  in  ils 
sensible  properties,  according  to  the  cause  which  lias  im- 
mediately c^Ied  it  into  action  ; it  was  these  modifications 
which  prevented  its  recognition  when  firet  obtained  by 
chemical  action,  or  by  other  than  mechanical  means,  and 
caused  it  to  be  denominated  galvanism,  or  vo)lai^zn,  and 
yet  longer  concealed  the  constant  connexion,  if  not  iden- 
titv,  between  it  and  magnetism. 

That  the  ultimate  cause  of  these  modified  modes  of 
action  is  identical,  we  are  warranted  in  inferring  from  tlie 
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identity  of  the  phenomena  which  they  ail  produce,  and 
from  tue  interohanc^cable  relation  of  cause  and  etfect  that 
exists  between  those  various  sources  of  electrical  excita- 
tion ; thus  we  infer  that  the  unknown  acent  alluded  tots 
tile  cause  of  electricity,  voltoism,  man^netism,  and  heat, 
for  each  of  these  may  he  produced,  and  each  in  its  turn  is 
capable  of  producing  the  othere.  hViction  is  the  source  of 
an  electrical  action  which  produces  li^ht,  heat,  chemical 
action,  and  mafrnotihm.  but  chemical  action  is  the  most 
abundant  source  of  this  m^ent.  and  all  these  phenomena  are 

fjroduced  more  freely  by  it  than  by  the  others;  neverthe- 
esH  the  presence,  even  in  the  least  appreciable  de^e,  of 
any  one  of  them,  warrants  us  in  admitting  the  identity  of 
the  cause-  Magnetism  is  always  co-existent  with  the 
agent  alluded  to,  but  under  certain  conditions  of  direction 
of  the  electrical  ami  magnetic  pularilies.  NVhether  that 
agent  be  elicited  by  meclianical  or  chemical  action,  or  by 
changes  of  temperature  in  different  metals  [Tiikksio-Elkc- 
tricity],  and  conversely  by  employing  magnetism  as  the 
immediate  exciting  catue,  chemical  action,  heat,  light,  and 
magnetism  itself  may  be  produced.  [Mau.nbtu-Elec- 

TttlUTY.] 

Ttie  most  remarkablo  and  obvious  of  the  modifications 
which  have  been  above  alluded  to  are  those  which  tiave 
given  rise  to  the  terms  eiA'lneity  nf  tension^  and  currml- 
eltKlricily,  the  former  eharacterising  frictional  or  me- 
chanical, the  latter  cheraico-,  thermo-,  ami  magneto-elec- 
tricity  ; but  it  is  now  acknowledged  that  these  terms  ore 
only  expressive  of  the  highest  and  lowest  degrees  of  a 
common  property.  The  spontaneous  disruptive  discharge 
which  takes  place  through  very  impertect  conducting 
media,  such  as  dry  gases,  from  a Ixidy  su])crcharged  witli 
frictional  electricity,  has  never  yet  been  produced  by  the 
most  redundant  quantity  of  chemico-electricity.  Contact 
must  be  made  by  some  good  conductor  before  the  carren/ 
can  pass;  although  the  curroiit  will  continue  for  a short 
time  after  that  contact  is  again  broken,  but  only  through 
a small  intervening  space,  neverext'eedingan  inch  ortwo, 
between  the  anode  and  cathode,  the  continuity  of  iiie  cur- 
rent under  these  circumstance  being  indicated  by  tiie 
intense  arc  of  flame  between  tlie  points  temunatiiig  the 
connecting  wires  of  an  extensive  compound  battery  : and 
in  the  case  of  thermo-  or  magneto-electricity  it  is  only  at 
Uie  instant  of  breaking  the  contact  that  the  spark  appears, 
indicating  the  momentary  transit  through  an  unappreci- 
able  distance  of  the  current,  which  is  instantly  arrested 
when  that  distance  becomes  sensible ; yet  that  the  elec- 
tricity from  thesi'  three  sources  possesses  some  tension  has 
been  proved  by  the  charge  imparted  to  a Leyden  jar  from 
a voltaic  batteiy,  and  by  other  indications  of  the  presence 
of  that  quality  in  feeble  degrees,  both  in  thermo-  and  mag- 
neto-electrical currents,  as  lor  example  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  when  the  anode  and 
cathode  are  very  near  to  caun  other. 

Tliat  power  to  which  the  name  of  induction  is  given,  and 
which  is  the  consequence  of  the  more  comprehensive 
agency  termed  polarity,  is  another  and  univeraal  charac- 
teristic of  electrical  action.  The  inductive  power  of  fric- 
tional electricity  and  of  magnetism  were  the  earliest  ob- 
scr\’cd  facts  in  the  K'ience.  but  it  is  only  within  a few  years 
that  the  same  power  has  been  shown  to  accompany  the 
other  sources  of  excitation,  owing  to  the  low  degree  in 
which  they  poasess  it  w hen  compared  with  the  former  : but 
now  by  means  of  the  multiplier  or  coil,  the  inductive  power 
of  the  current  from  a single  pair  of  plates  may  be  made 
manifest,  especially  by  the  physiological  action  called  the 
electrical  snock,  which  thus  modified  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished frorn^  that  obtained  horn  a charged  Leyden 

In  conclusion  we  must  briefly  notice  another  source  of 
electricitv.  namely  vitality  ; are  we  yet  warranted  in  as- 
signing this  as  another  eflfectof  the  same  agent  ? This  ques- 
tion cannot  be  answered  ; all  we  ns  yet  know  is,  that  animal 
electricity  as  exerted  at  volition  by  theGyronotus,  Torpedo, 
and  perhaps  other  animals,  is  cajole  of  producing  induc- 
tion, and  therefore  attraction,  heat,  light,  chemical  action, 
and  magnetism,  and  the  physiological  action  on  living 
bodies,  identically  in  the  same  manner  as  the  electricity 
from  inorganic  sources. 

VOLTERHA,  the  antient  Volalerrfe.  a town  of  Tuscany, 
is  built  on  the  site  of  one  of  the  most  antient  of  the  Ktnivcan 
cities.  Volalerra?  is  first  mentioned  by  Livv  (x.  li"!  under 
the  year  b.c,  2dB,  when  the  people  fought  bravely  against 


the  consul  L.  Cornelius  Scipio.  It  became  eventually  a 
municipiuro,  and  furnished  the  commissariat  with  the  pro- 
visions and  stores  for  the  array  which  Scipio  led  against 
Carthago.  It  was  pmbably  after  this  that  they  atnick  money 
with  the  elephant  and  moor's  head  on  the  obverse,  as  com- 
memorative of  Scipio 's  victory  over  the  Carthaginians,  It 
has  been  conjectured  howeverthat  this  coin  commemorates 
the  defeat  of  Hannibal,  in  which  many  of  the  Etruscan  cities 
took  part.  The  people  of  Volatcme,  having  espoused  the 
pi^y  of  Marius,  were  besieged  by  Sulla  two  wnole  years. 

city  suflVred  severely  from  the  invasion  of  the  Vandals ; 
and  after  them  it  came  under  the  dominion  of  the  I/im- 
bards,  who  were  driven  oat  in  the  eighth  centur)’  by  Cliarlc- 
magiie.  in  the  division  of  the  cities  of  I'uscany  between 
the  empire  and  the  ehorch,  Volterra  fell  to  the  former, 
anci  was  governed  by  the  counts,  marquisaes,  or  officen  of 
the  emperors,  who  often  deputed  the  bishoiw  of  the 
diocese  to  administer  the  government.  This  mode  how- 
ever gave  rise  to  fierce  disputes  and  disorders,  in  which 
sometimes  the  bishops  lost  their  life.  Jjke  other  cities  of 
Italy,  Volterra  was  tom  by  the  contending  factions  of 
the  Guells  and  GhibelUnes.’l’he  former  Iiaving  prevailed, 
the  Volterrani  were  induced  to  unite  themselves  to  the 
PisHU  republic.  From  1252  to  1531  the  histoty  of  Volterra 
is  a series  of  intestine  commotions  aiul  civil  wars,  which 
were  common  in  that  period  of  Italian  histoty. 

Volterra  is  50  miles  from  Leghorn,  about  40  from 
Florence,  and  30  from  Siena.  The  city,  or  rather  town,  is 
situated  on  a mountain,  the  west  tides  of  which  are  ex- 
tremely precipitouA,  and,  owing  to  the  soft  nature  of  the 
material,  a species  of  marl,  are  continuallv  wearing  away 
and  encroai-hing  on  the  site  of  the  town,  i^'rom  the  tower- 
ing height  on  which  the  town  stands  an  extensive  tract  of 
biirren  hilly  country  is  visible,  worn  with  the  action  of  min 
01)  a loose  soil  into  iiumerou-s  ravines  extending  almost  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  and  abounding  in  focsils.  It  is  thix 
circumstance  which  makes  the  approach  to  Volterra  so  cir- 
cuitous; the  nearer  you  approacli.  tlie  failher  you  seem  to 
recede.  On  the  north  and  east  side,  below  the  precipitous 
parts  on  which  the  town  is  built,  the  landsca]>e  conststs  of 
gentle  slopes  divided  by  ravines  aud  covered  with  olive- 
trees;  beyond  these  are  cnainsof  rugged  mountains.  On  the 
north,  and  precisely  on  these  slopes,  consisting  of  tufa-rock 
covered  with  a thin  coat  of  earth,  are  found  the  numerous 
sepulchral  chambers,  called  by  the  Italians ' Ippogei,'  to 
which  Volterra  owes  its  remarkable  and  unique  museum 
of  cineraiy  unis  or  sarcophagi.  From  these  urns  some  know- 
ledge of  Etruscan  customs  may  be  collected.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  city  there  is  an  extensive  view  of  the  Maremma 
of  Volterra;  in  the  distance  is  .Vlonte  Calino,  famous  for 
its  copper-mines,  and  in  the  same  direction  is  seen  the 
smoke  arising  from  a volcano.  All  the  country  in  that 
direction  produces  large  <iuantitiea  of  salt,  which  is  mono- 
polised by  the  government. 

A most  interesting  public  museum,  but  extremely  diffi- 
cult of  acceta,  consisting  of  cincraiy  ntreopha^,  gold  orna- 
ments. gems,  weights,  lironzes,  coins,  anu  objects  in  terra- 
cotta, has  long  been  formed  in  Voitena.  Some  fragments 
of  walls  and  columns  and  an  arched  gateway  of  Etruscan 
workmanship  arc  all  that  now  remain  of  the  antient  con- 
structions. Tlie  gate  is  probably  a part  of  the  earliest  con- 
stEucted  wall,  which  probably  enclosed  only  the  higher 
part  of  the  antient  city,  forming  an  acropolis.  The  other 
tVwgmcnta  of  walls  were  possibly  parts  of  a later  construc- 
tion, or  a second  enclosure  consequent  on  the  increased 
prosperity  of  the  dty.  though  from  their  massive  style  they 
must  be  considered  Etruscan.  The  huge  blocks  of  stone 
in  both  instances  are  uncemented.  Hie  Etruscan  arch  is 
decorated  with  three  human  heads;  one  adorns  the  key- 
stone. and  two  are  carved  on  the  springing  stone  of  the 
arch  above  the  impost ; the  impost  itself  retains  its  mould- 
ings in  excellent  preservation.  A good  representation  of 
this  gate  and  the  walls  is  given  on  one  of  the  cinerary' 
urns  in  the  museum  at  Volterra.  Tlicre  may  have  been 
something  mystic  about  these  heads,  as  we  find  then  repre- 
sented with  the  arch  on  a large  gold  fibula,  or  buckle,  dis- 
covered in  one  of  the  sepulchres. 

Tlie  modern  city  is  walled,  and  possesses  a *OTtrew 
partly  constructed  on  the  site  of  the  antient  Etruscan 
walls.  Within  the  fortress  is  a circular  tower  called  the 
Mastio.  wliich  has  served  us  a state  prison,  notorious  in 
Tusc-any  for  its  horrible  dungeons,  in  one  of  which  Lorenzo 
Loreuzmi,  the  mathematician,  was  confined  from  1682  lu 
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1683,  and  where  also  he  wrote  his  treatise  on  geometry,  in 
twelve  books. 

Volterra  contains  also  a cathedral,  several  churches,  a 
theatre,  two  inns,  several  palaces,  a Monte  di  Pietl,  or 
public  pawnbroker)',  an  antiquated  town>hall,  called  the 
i*ala«o  de‘  Priori,  begun  in  IJ06  and  6nished  in  1257. 
In  this  bviitding,  on  the  ground-floor,  is  the  museum  of 
sarcophagi  found  in  the  tombs,  and  above  is  placed  the 
public  library.  A gloomy  palace,  coiistructed  in  the 
tenth  century,  was  tJje  re^aeiice  of  the  Capitano  di 
Giuslizia,  when  Volterra  was  a free  and  inaependent 
city;  it  afterwards  became  tie  residence  of  the  podesti, 
or  mayor.  This  building  has  been  the  theatre  of  many 
scene.-*  of  violence.  In  1472  Paoli  Iiighimmi,  t'api- 
tano  di  Giusliria,  and  his  companions  or  party,  having 
during  an  insurrection  shut  themselves  up  m the  higher 
tower,  vrhich  still  exists,  with  its  four  columns  on  the  tup, 
siniilar  to  the  Tower  of  the  Traitors  at  Florence  were  there 
miffooatcd  witli  the  fumes  of  sulphur  and  bitumen,  and 
their  dead  bodies  were  thrown  down  intothe  suuare  below, 
where  tliey  were  torn  to  pieces  by  their  fellow-citiiens. 
(Torrini,  Otiida  per  Ai  cfittii  di  /b//i»rrfr,  18^2.)  The 
streets  are  narrow,  and,  except  tho  main  streets,  badly 
paved  ; the  houses  are  often  of  great  antiquity,  consisting 
in  many  instances  of  tow  ers  modernized,  population 
may  be  about  5000. 

1110  climate  is  more  temperate  than  that  of  Leghorn  or 
Florence. 

Volterra,  like  Chiusi,  has  been  the  great  depository  of  ' 
c'ineiary  urns.  The  Ktruscans  generally  burnt  the  bodies 
of  their  dead,  and  placed  the  ashes  in  boxes  or  sarcoph^i  : 
of  tufa,  aSaba.ster,  or  terra-cotta;  the  two  former,  ai^  I 
espoctallv  the  alabaster,  are  found  in  abundance  at  Vol- 
terra. These  boxes  are  formed  with  a lid,  which  may  be 
taken  off,  arc  ollen  adorned  with  ha:s-relicis  in  front ; 
on  the  lid  itself  is  otten  represented  a recumbent  flgiirc, 
with  a patera  in  one  of  the  iiands,  or  a fan  similar  to  those 
depicted  ou  small  fictile  voaes.  "niesc  boxes  or  urns  were 
ranged  round  the  interior  of  the  ‘ Ippc^^ei,’  or  vaults  cut 
out  of  the  solid  rock;  the  vaults  are  sometimes  circular 
and  Honu  times  square  on  the  plan,  and  generally  consist 
of  one  room ; small  recesses  are  occasionally  fount!  formed 
in  tlm  sides  of  the  vault.  The  urns  vrere^ilaced  on  steps 
rising  one  above  another  round  the  vault,  whilst  in  the 
centre  a column  or  pilaster  w.ns  led;  in  tlie  tufa,  against 
which  were  often  placed  other  cineia^  urns.  As  many  as 
forty  and  even  fifty  sarcophagi  have  uecn  found  in  one  of 
these  caves. 

A more  particular  description  of  one  of  these  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  sarc^ophagi  were 
disposetl.  The  entrance  to  the  vault  was  down  steps  cut 
in  the  rock,  leading  to  a doorway,  which  was  closed  witii  a 
large  stone.  At  the  entrance  was  placed  an  upright 
stone  or  cippus,  on  which  it  often  found  an  Etrttscan 
inscri]>tion. 

Many  of  the  urns,  independent  of  their  sculpture,  have 
been  decorated  with  gilding  and  colour,  especimly  in  their 
ai'chitectural  ornaments.  With  the  unis  are  found  terra- 
cotta and  bronze  vases,  lamps,  candelabra  of  iron  and  lead, 
gold  ornaments,  and  brass  utensils,  as  well  as  the  arms  of 
the  warrior. 

In  the  same  Ippogeo  are  found  urns  with  both  Etruscan 
and  I.Atin  inscriptions,  by  which  it  is  ascertained  to  wliat 
Roman  family  some  of  them  eventually  belonged.  Sar- 
cophagi have  also  been  found  of  a large  size,  with  the 
entire  skeleton,  instead  of  the  burnt  These  may  be 

conteniporan'  with  the  Scipios,aM  wc  know  from  the  tomb 
of  Scipio  at  lume  that  the  bodies  deposrtetl  there  were  not 
burnt. 

Tire  mtisexrm  at  Volterra  contains  more  than  four  hun- 
dred of  these  urns ; forty -four  are  deposited  in  the  museum 
at  Florence,  and  a vast  number  nave  been  dispersed 
among  private  museums.  In  addition  to  these,  a great 
many  were  destroyed  or  allowed  to  perish  during  and  after 
the  early  etcavalioru.  Though  the  nms  are  principally  of 
alabaster  and  tufa,  yet  there  are  also  a few  rare  examples 
of  terra-cotta.  The  covers  of  some  of  the  urns  are  made 
in  the  shape  of  the  rooT  of  a house,  haring  the  representa- 
tion of  tiles.  The  subjects  of  the  bas-reliefs  are  mostly 
mythological,  and  are  often  designed  and  executed  in  a 
masterly  manner.  An  antient  Etruscan  bas-relief  of  a 
large  size,  preserved  in  the  museum,  is  remarkable  for  its 
clow  resemblance  to  the  figures  of  the  Pcnians  carved  on 


I the  frieze  brought  from  Pcrscpulis,  and  novr  in  the  llritbh 
[ Museum. 

j The  chief  business  of  the  Voltcrrani  is  the  carving  of 
alabaster ; but  though  they  have  Ihesu  singular  and  beau- 
tiful monuments  before  them,  we  have  never  heard  of 
their  copying  or  adapting  them  to  the  vast  quantities  of 
carved  ware  with  wbiih  tliey  supply  Uie  markets  of 
Florence,  Leghorn,  and  Pisa. 

VOLTERRA,  DANIEL  DI.  [KicruRKLU.l 
VOLTZITEL  [Zinc.] 

VCLUME.  This  word,  as  meauing  a part  of  a book,  is 
derived  from  the  old  form  of  a book,  a roll  (of  parchment!. 
But  our  language  takes  from  the  French  a sense  of  which 
the  Latin  knows  nothing;  and  rolunic  means  bulk,  size, or 
solid  content.  Thus  the  volume  of  a sphere  is  two-thirds 
of  that  of  its  circumscribed  cylinder:  the  volume  of  a cone 
is  onc-third  of  that  of  a cylinder  of  the  same  base  and  alti- 
tude. and  so  on. 

Under  the  various  words,  Paisu,  Cvi-inoek,  Conk. 
SruKRR,  &c.  wilt  be  found  the  modes  of  ascertaining  their 
volumes.  TIk'  mode  of  findiug  the  volume  which  u con- 
tained under  a given  surface  is  a process  of  the  intejipTil 
calculus,  which  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  describing 
within  any  limits  we  could  afford. 

VOLUNTARY  SETTI.EMtNT.  rSaTTLiaiENT.] 

yOLUTA.  [VOLCTUXK.] 

VOLUTE,  a lolling  or  spiral  curve,  a name  particularly 
given  tothe  »i)lrals  which  appear  in  architectural  colmuns 
a.s  ornaments  of  the  capitals.  The  Ionic  volute  (figured  in 
CoLfMN,  p.  384i  is  that  which  is  of  most  iutcresL  Tliere 
has  been,  we  believe,  some  discussion  as  to  what  the  form 
of  tills  curve  really  was.  Whether  the  architect  of  a Greek 
temple  employed  anyiliing  but  his  eye  to  give  an  agree- 
able form,  we  do  not  kuow;  but  a mathematician  would 
say  beforehand  that  it  would  be  hardly  pOAible  to  draw 
such  a number  of  concentric  spirals  not  interfering  with 
each  other  as  are  seen  in  the  diagtam  above  cited,  unle^'s 
each  of  them  was  tolerably  near  to  a logarithmic  spiral,  in 
which  the  tiuigeut  always  makes  the  same  angle  with  the 
radius.  We  examined  with  particular  attentiAi  a cr.rt 
mode  at  Athens  1^*  PrufeMor  Donaldson,  ami  found  11. e 
following  result : — ^Taking  the  diagram  in  Column  (p.38G  . 
we  found  that  each  spiral,  os  far  as  C,  or  thereabouts,  wh.-* 
remarkably  true  to  the  logarithmic  spiral : but  that  from 
Cthe  law  of  the  curve  clianged,and  the  acute  angle  made 
by  the  tangent  with  the  radius  vector  began  to  increase, 
until  it  hecanre  a right  angle  at  A. 

VOLUTELLA.  [Voi.ltid.e.] 

VOLU'ITD.^,  the  name  of  a family  of  testaceous  gas- 
tropodous  molliMica,  whose  shells  are  prized  by  collectors 
above  most  others  fur  their  beauty  and  rarity  ; and  which, 
from  their  numbers  and  carnivorous  habits,  are  powerful 
agents  in  keeping  oUicr  moUtuca  and  conchi/era  within 
due  limits. 

The  genus  Vo!uta  stands,  in  the  last  edition  of  the  .%*- 
tema  iVo/«r«p,  revised  by  Linmeus,  between  the  genera 
BuHtx  and  Buennum,  with  the  following  defuiitioa: — 

Annnult  a Limax  or  Slug.  Shell  unilocular,  spiral. 
Aperture  ecaudate,  subcifusc.  Colwndla  or  Pillar  plaited. 
!\o  labium  nor  umbilicus. 

Linnaeim  thus  subdivides  the  genus ; — 

* Aperture  entire. 

Species; — AurieMid^e;  Auris  Judee , toriHitilie;  mli~ 
dula;  livida ; cojTeQ. 

* * Cylindroid  (subcylindrical  and  emarginate). 

Species  :—jwrpAyria  ; olira;  i*j.u'dula. 

• * • Ovate  (obovate,  effuse,  emarginate). 

Species: — daetu/us  ; milfariu  ; monilit ; pereicula  ; 
puuiiia  ; Jixba ; giuhella  ; ret  icuUda  ; mercatoria  ; nuttica  ; 
jHiuperrula;  mcuiiicitria;  cnncelhUa. 

« « « « Fusiform. 

Species  fring’d  ; eomict^lata  ; riVgo ; ecabnculu  ; 
ruffina;  sangutxuga;  eaffra,  morio;  vulpecula;  plienrut ; 
pertiuta  ; mitni ; mtutiea;  vespertilio ; ebraa;  turtiuellu»i 
cnpitrUum ; ceramieu;  pyrum;  Ltpponica. 

« « » • • Ventricose. 

Species: — f9thi(tpica:  eymbiutn;  olht. 

In  Groelin's  edition  the  number  of  species  is  incroased 
to  one  hundred  and  forty-five,  and  these  additions  will  all 
bear  the  test  laid  down  by  Linnaeus  aa  characteristic  ofthe 
genus  Volutor  for  they  have  all  plaits  upon  the  pillar.* 

• • f»w  liMilltaM  <UMiat*lin  coIumU*  pBcal».’  (%«• 

12.  7.  UU.) 
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Ijimarck,  in  his  Aftimaur  sanx  J'ert^bns,  truly  observes 
that  the  );enus  J’oluta  of  IJunsus,  although  characterised 
in  a manner  sxifficiently  distinct  by  the  ptaiu  on  the  pillar 
of  the  shell,  is  I'ar  from  natural ; iW  it  unites  shells  of  dif- 
ferent families,  which  ought  to  he  st'pju^ted  because  they 
do  not  approximate  at  all.  It  4;omprises,  says  Lamarck, 
in  fact,  shells  with  an  entire  aperture,  as  the  AurictU^^ 
others  with  an  aperture  which  is  canaliculated  at  the  base, 
as  the  Kiscj'o/aritf,  and  the  Turbirtfllep,  which  approach 
the  }furices;  others  again  whose  aperture  is  simply  notched 
at  the  base,  like  that  of  the  Buccitia:  this  gives  an  ex- 
tremely considerable  extent  to  tlie  genus,  injurious  to  the 
study  of  species,  and  defective  in  regard  to  the  relationship 
of  the  component  forms. 

Mr.  Brotierm,  in  his  introduction  to  the  monograph  of 
the  subgemis  Cyrnba,  in  the  Spertea  Conrhylioruni,  remarks, 
that  if  any  disciple  of  Linn®us  should  be  disposed  to  con- 
sider the  FVench  naturalist  somewhat  severe,  he  sliould 
remember  that,  at  the  time  when  Lamarck  wTote  (1822), 
the  number  of  recent  species  of  Voluia,  strictly  Linnean, 
had  increased  from  forty-five  to  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight,  vir.  Voiuta,  Lam..  44  ; Miira,  90;  Marginella,  22; 
TtirbineUa,  25  ; Co/wm6e//<J,  18 ; Auricula,  14  ; Cancel- 
/urn/,  12;  T^ifnatelUt,  Q \ Volcaria,^\  OUi'a,G2. 

Since  the  appearance  of  Lamarck's  work,  the  researches 
of  naturalists  Wve  brought  to  light  such  numbers  to  swell 
the  catalogue,  that  the  species  of  many  of  these  genera  hod, 
when  Mr.  Broderip  wTote  (1830),  increased  two-fold  and 
even  three-fold;  and  the  last  twelve  years  have  added 
greatly  to  that  amount. 

The  first  effectual  reformer  of  the  Linnean  genus  Valuta 
w'ruf  Rmguiihcs,  who  separated  from  it  all  the  species 
which  were  without  a notch  at  the  base.  Lamarck  carried 
the  reformation  further,  and  separated  from  it  the  genera 
Afilra,  Coliimbelhi,  Marginetla,  Cancellaria,  and  Turbi- 
nella,  leaving  only  those  shells  that  constitute  Ins  genus 
Valuta,  an  a.ssemblage  of  Trachelipods,  all  marine,  carni- 
vorous, and  breathing  through  the  medium  of  sea-water 
only ; with  pliuts  on  the  pillar  of  the  shell,  and  a notch  at 
its  base,  but  destitute  of  an  operculum.  Of  the  genus  thus 
modified,  Linnaus  recorded  seven  species  only  and 
Lamarck  forty-four^  the  increase  since  has  been  great. 

I.amarck  thus  divided  his  genus  Valuta  : — 

a.  Shell  vcntricose,  convex  (bomb^e). 

Lcs  Gondoliires  (Cymbiol®). 

The  species  of  this  section  belong  mostly  to  the  sub- 
genera  Cymba  and  Mela  of  Broderip. 

b.  Shell  oval,  spiny  or  tuberculous. 

Muricin®. 

Comprising  Voluta  imjierialia^  veapertilio,  mitit,  mrwa, 
&c. 

r.  Shell  oval,  tuberculous. 

Musicales,  the  Music  Shells. 

Con.sisting  of  Volufte  ebranj,  muaica,  &c. 

d.  Shell  elongated,  vcntricose,  nearly  fusiform. 

Fusoide®. 

Consisting  of  Valutee  mogn/yfeo,  ancillu,  paciJica,juno- 
nio,  lappnntca,  Stc. 

Cuvier  observes  that  the  Volutes  (^Valuta,  Linn.)  vary  in 
the  form  of  the  shell  and  that  of  the  aperture  ; but  are  to 
be  recognised  by  the  notch  without  a canal  which  termi- 
nates it,  and  by  the  projecting  and  oblique  plaits  on  the 
pillar.  The  following  subdivisions  appear  in  Cuvier’s 
work : — 

1710  Olives  (Oliva,  Brug.). 

These  are  named  from  the  oblong  or  elliptical  form  of 
their  shell,  whose  aperture  is  narrow,  long,  notched  at  the 
end  opposite  to  the  spire,  which  last  is  short.  The  plaits 
of  the  pillar  are  numerous  and  resembling  stri®.  The 
whorls  arc  hollowed  into  a furrow’.  The  shells  of  this 
genus  do  not  yield  in  beauty  to  those  of  the  Cowries. 

The  animal  of  Olii  a has  a large  fool,  whose  interior  part 
(in  front  of  the  head)  is  separated  by  an  incision  on  each 
side;  the  tentacles  are  slender  and  cai^  the  eyes  on  the 
side,  about  the  middle  of  their  length.  The  proboscis,  the 
siphon,  and  the  penis  are  long.  There  is  no  true  oper- 
culum. MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard  obse/v’cd  at  the  pos- 
terior pari  an  appendage  which  is  introduced  into  the  fur- 
row of  the  whorls. 

Volvaria,  Lam. 

These  much  resemble  the  Olives  in  their  oblong  or 
cylindrical  form ; but  their  aperture  is  narrow,  and  its  an- 
terior border  ascends  above  the  spire,  whichris  excessively 


short.  One  or  more  plates  at  tlie  lower  part  of  the  pillar. 
Ttie  polish  and  whiteness  of  these  shells  cause  their  em- 
ployment as  necklaces  on  some  coasts. 

The  Volutes  pro|Kir]y  so  called  (J'oluta,  Lam.). 

Cuvier  chantclenses  the  genus  Valuta,  Lam.,  as  having 
a shell  with  an  ample  aperture,  and  the  columella  marked 
by  large  plaiU,  of  whicti  that  which  is  farthest  from  the 
spire  is  largest.  Tlic  spire,  he  observes,  varies  much  iu 
Uie  extent  of  its  projection. 

Some  of  this  genus,  continues  Cuvier  {Cymbium^  Monlf. ; 
Cymba,  Brod.),  have  the  last  whorl  ventricose.  Tlicir 
animal  has  a large,  thick,  fleshy  foot,  without  an  opercu- 
lum, and  on  the  nead  a veil,  at  the  sides  of  which  arc  the 
tentacles.  The  proboscis  is  rather  long  and  its  siphon  has 
an  appendage  on  each  side  of  its  base.  Tlie  shells  grow 
to  a large  sire,  and  many  are  verj-  beautitbl. 

Others  {X'aluia,  Montf.)  have  the  last  whorl  conical, 
narrowing  towards  the  end  opposite  to  Uie  spire.  Tlieir 
animal  has  not  so  large  a foot  as  the  preceding ; their 
shells  are  also  often  veiy' remarkable  for  tlie  beauty  of  their 
colours  or  the  patterns  traced  thereon. 

Marginclla,  Lam. 

With  the  form  of  the  v'olutes  properly  so  called,  these 
have  the  external  lip  of  the  aperture  fuinUhed  with  a 
baurreht.  Their  notch  is  but  little  marked.  According 
to  Adanson,  their  animal,  also,  has  the  foot  verv*  large, 
and  wants  the  operculum ; it  partially  covers  the  shell  by 
raising  the  lobes  of  the  mantle.  Tlie  tentacles  carry  the 
eyes  on  the  external  side  of  the  base. 

Columbella,  Lam. 

The  plaits  of  the  pillar  are  numerous,  and  the  baurreht 
of  the  external  lip  is  convex  or  swollen  as  it  were  on  its 
middle.  These  seem  to  have  no  operculum. 

Mitra,  I„am. 

These  have  the  aperture  oblong  with  some  large  plaits 
on  the  pillar;  the  plaits  nearest  to  the  spire  are  the 
largest.  The  spire  is  generally  pointed  and  elongated : 
some  of  the  species  arc  beautifully  spotted  with  red  on 
a white  ground.  Their  animal  has  a small  foot;  the  ten- 
tacles, of  moderate  length,  carrying  the  eyes  on  the  side 
about  the  lower  third  : there  is  also  a siphon  of  moderate 
length ; but  there  is  oHcn  a proboscis  longer  than  the 

Cancellaria,  Lam. 

Tlie  last  whorl  of  these  is  ventricose,  the  aperture 
ample  and  round,  and  the  internal  lip  forms  a plate  upon 
the  pillar.  Their  spire  is  projecting,  pointed,  and  thcii 
surface  generally  marked  with  cancellations.  {Begne 
Animai.) 

In  Cuvier’s  system  the  Volutes  are  placed  between  TVre- 
bellum  and  Buccinum. 

Of  the  Gastropods  now  usually  arranged  under  the  family 
Valutideg,  M.  de  Blainville  places  Oltva  next  to  Terebel- 
lum.  ^»r/7/ar/a,  ^fltra,  Valuta,  and  Margitirlla  come 
in  succession  after  Oliva.  All  these  genem  belong  to 
M.  de  Blainville's  third  family,  A4nguoxtomaia. 

The  genus  Oliva  is  divided  by  Inis  zoologist  into  the 
following  sections 

A.  Oval  species,  with  the  spire  scarcely  projecting. 

Example,  Oliva  undata. 

B.  Species  a little  Inore  elongated,  witli  the  spire 

more  projecting. 

Example.  0/im  lUterata. 

C.  Species  still  more  elongated  (elanc4cs)»  w ilh  a very 

projecting  spire. 

Example,  Oliva  &ubulata. 

Anciltaria  U divided  by  liim  into  Ihe  following  sec- 
tions : — 

A,  Species  with  the  spire  sufficiently  elevated  aiul 

buccinifonn. 

Example,  Ancillaria  huccinoidea, 

B.  Species  with  the  spire  almost  null. 

Example,  Ancillaria  cinnamomta. 

Mitra  is  thus  subdivided : — 

A.  Species  elongated,  turriculate,  ribbed;  the  aper- 

ture veiy  narrow,  long,  suhcanaliculate,  with  a 

plait.  (Gk?nus  Minaret,  Moutf.) 

Example,  Mitra  tivniata. 

B.  Turriculate  species,  with  large  spiral  wliorls,  the 

aperture  effuse  anteriorly. 

Example,  Mitra  epiacopalia. 

C.  Sulxival  species,  with  a shorter  spire,  ordioaiily 

tuberculous. 
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Kxample.  Mitra  microsoniat. 

D.  Oval  species,  with  a very  slmrt  spire,  ami  ordinarily 
trellised. 

Kxiunple,  Milrti  daelylu^. 

Vnluta  consists  of  the  following  sections  : — 

A.  Kionsrated  and  suhturriculate  species. 

Kxample,  Voluta  tmgeltaniea. 

B.  Oval  species  more  or  less  tuberculous.  (Genus 

Turhinfillits,  Oken.) 

Example,  f ’oiuta  imperiaiif. 

C.  Oval  secies,  coroneted  or  not. 

Example,  It^uta  fulta  and  I'jiuta  niroM. 

D.  Oval,  convex,  ventricose  species.  (The  Gondo~ 

iifres,  Cymhium,  Montf.) 

Example,  l^oluia  felhiopica. 

Margtnella  is  suMivkIed  as  follows : — 

A.  Species' with  the  aperture  less  long  than  the  shell, 

and  with  the  spire  apparent.  {Marginelfa, 

I.am.) 

Example,  Marginrila /aha. 

B.  Species  with  the  aperture  M long  a.s  the  shell,  with 

no  spire,  and  sometimes  with  it  sunk  or  umbili* 
caled. 

Example.  Maretnrlla  linenia. 

C.  Species  t^ich  are  still  more  involved;  the  aper- 

ture still  narrower  and  longer  ; folds  on  the  an- 
terior |>art  of  the  columellar  lip;  external  lip 
delicate. 

Example,  Mitra  monilis. 

M.  Rang  thus  defines  the  family  of  Volutes,  which  he 
makes  his  eighth  family,  placing  it  between  the  Enroulet 
of  Lamarck  and  the  Sigareti,  thus 

Animat  furnished  with  triangular  and  flattened  tentacles, 
cariying  the  eyes  on  the  liindcr  part  of  them  on  the  ex- 
ternal side. 

i^ell  oliiong,  with  a large  aperture,  and  furnished  with 
plaits  on  the  pillar. 

Marine. 

Genera  Voluta  and  Cymbium. 

The  genus  I'oluia  is  thus  defined: — 

Animal  oval ; the  head  distinct,  furnished  with  trian- 
gular and  rather  short  tentacles,  with  sessile  eyes  at  their 
base,  placiKl  a little  backwards;  mouth  at  the  extremity 
of  a thick  proboscis  funiished  with  hooked  teeth ; fbot  very 
large  and  spreading,  on  all  sides,  beyond  the  shell,  folding 
loiigitiuiinally  in  order  1o  re-enter  it ; branchire  composed 
of  two  pectinations;  anus  sessile. 

Shrll  oval,  rather  vcntricose,  with  the  spire  rather  ele- 
vated and  nmmmillated ; aperture  large,  longer  than  it  is 
wide,  notched  anteriorly ; right  lip  arched  ; columella  ex- 
cavated, furnished  with  oblique  plaits,  the  anterior  of  which 
arc  the  greatest. 

Following  the  example  of  Lamarck,^!.  Hang  subdivides 
the  genus  into  three  groups : — 1.  The  Munci7ies — Voluta 
impfrialiti,  &c.  2.  The  MusicaU’t — Voluta  ebnra,  8cc. 
3.  The  Futoiil'’*,  Voluta  magniflra,  &c. 

Tl»e  genus  Cymbium,  Adans. — M.  Itang  defines  thus  : — 

Animal  oval,  verj'  convex,  hardly  capable  of  re-entering 
the  shell,  and  spreading  beyond  it  on  all  sides  with  its 
foot,  wliich  is  ver)'  large:  head  furnished  with  a veil, 
whence  issue  two  triangular  and  flattened  tentacles  with 
eyes  situated  at  the  external  base  of  those  organs,  a little 
towards  their  external  parts;  an  advanced  proboscis  with 
the  mouth  at  its  extremity. 

l^ell  oblong  oval,  very  vcntricose,  rather  delicate  ; spire 
generally  short  and  mammillatcd  ; aperture  very  large, 
longer  than  it  is  wide,  notched  anteriorly  ; right  lip  arched, 
trenchant ; left  or  columellar  lip  excavated,  furnished  a 
little  anteriorly  to  iU  middle  with  oblique  plaits. 

M.  Kang  remarks  that  this  genus  approaches  closely  to 
the  preceding ; but,  at  the  same  time,  he  states  that  he 
coula  find  no  veil  in  the  animal  of  the  Volutes,  and  that 
of  Cymbium  is  evidently  provided  with  it.  Upon  this 
ground  alone  M.  Kang  the  genera;  for,  if  the 

animals  were  the  same,  the  species  of  Cymbium  ought  not 
to  form  more  than  a subgenus  of  Voluta.  M.  Kang  fur- 
ther obHTves  that  Lamarck  reckons  fourteen  species,  a 
number  wliich,  he  thinks,  ought  to  be  retlucctl  rather  than 
Oiigmented,  for  the  young  individuals  offer  sometimes  in 
their  alicll  characters  which  disappear  with  age. 

The  genera  Mttra,  Anrilloria,  Olira,  Volcaria,  and  .f/ur- 
giiittlfa,  arc  arranged  by  M.  Kang  under  the  family  of 
knroulff,  in  company  with  Ttrebra,  Cypreea,  and  Orula. 
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>fr.  Broderip  subdivides  Uie  genus  Valuta  of  Lamarck 
into  Ci/mbfi  (_Ojmbiutn  having  been  used  by  GualUeri  to 
designate  the  Argnnautm  long  previous  to  De  Montfort's 
application  of  the  word  to  a section  of  Volutes^  Mrto,  and 
V^uia.  Cymba  lias  been  also  used  by  MM.  (^uoy  and 
GaimanI  as  the  name  for  a genus  of  nakeil  Mollusks. 
Mr.  Broderip  notices  I.amarck's  assertion  that  it  dues  not 
appear  that  any  of  the  Volutcc  are  provided  with  an 
epidermis,  and  observes  that  a careful  collection  of  those 
iMtaeeons  (now  in  the  British  Museum)  has  enabled 
him  to  state  hU  belief  that  few  if  any  of  the  species  oi 
CymfMiy  MAo,  or  Valuta  arc  entirely  witliout  it.  The 
species  of  Cymba  have  not  only  this  ‘ drap  marin,’  but, 
also  the  additional  protection  of  a glaze,  or  vitreous  pellicle, 
secreted  by  the  ammal,  and  more  or  less  extended  over 
the  shell.  This  last  is  increased  as  the  animal  ailvancea 
in  age ; and  in  some  species,  Cymba  prolmtcidaln, 
poicina,  rubiginoMy  See.,  forms  a complete  surtout,  which, 
in  old  specimens,  has  such  an  appearance  as  has  led  more 
than  one  uninitiated  si>ectator  to  inquire  whether  a thick 
coating  of  enamel  haa  not  been  poured  over  the  shell. 
iSowerby’s  Genera,  Species  Conchy Uorum.') 

Mr.  Swainson  considers  the  VoluticUe  to  be  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  beautiful  families  of  the  spiral  TVs* 
incea,  whether  in  regard  to  the  elegance  of  the  shells 
themselves,  or  as  exhibiting  a principle  of  variation  in 
their  structure  hardly  to  be  excelled.  He  remarks  that 
our  knowledge  of  the  animals  has  been  much  increased 
Iw  the  French  zoologists,  and  the  drawings  of  Guilding. 
To  generalise  these  discoveries  so  as  to  assign  some  un* 
deviating  character  to  the  whole  is,  he  says,  almost  im- 
possible The  only  peculiarity,  he  observes,  appears  to 
oe  the  absence  of  anv  operculum  :*  in  the  majority,  he 
adds,  the  eyes  arc  sessile,  placed  at  the  base  of  two  short 
tentacula,  and  as  much  developed  in  the  typical  volutes 
as  they  are  in  the  SlrombiJcB;  the  mouth  is  probos- 
cidiform  and  extensile  ; and  Uie  foot,  in  the  typical  group, 
of  enormous  size.  ^ 

* The  shells,  however,'  continues  Mr.  Swainson,  ‘ pre- 
sant  us  with  more  tangible  characters.  The  base  is  never 
prolonged ; although  in  some  Mitres  (Tiara)  it  is  con- 
tracted : in  all  othera  it  is  truncated,  a*  in  the  Buccininer, 
and  deeply  notched.  Tlie  truncated  base  at  once  sepa- 
rates this  family  from  the  Turbinellitnr,  as  there  is  no 
instance  of  a volute  with  an  elongated  channel.  The 
plaits  upon  the  pillar,  again,  arc  always  at  the  base — not 
m the  middle  only— -of  the  aperture ; although  in  the 
aberrant  groups  of  Olica,  Ancillan'a,  and  Marginella 
they  assume  peculiar  modifications.  The  proportion  of 
the  spire  to  the  aperture  varies  in  almost  every  genua,  ami 
is,  therefore,  but  a subordinate  character.  Numerous  as 
is  this  family,  nearly  all  the  species  arc  confined  to  warm 
latitudes,  particularly  those  of  the  tropics.  It  is  hanllv 
necessary  to  add  that  the  whole  are  predaceous,  and  con- 
soouenUy  carnivorous.' 

Mr.  Swainson  then  arranges  the  family  into  the  follow*- 
ing  five  primary  groups : — 

1.  Voluliiier,  or  typical  Volutes,  having  a short  spire 
more  or  le.ss  papillaiy’,  and  the  lower  plaits  upon  the 
pillar  largest ; the  foot  exccaively  large  and  enveloping 
the  sides  of  the  shell. 

2.  Mitrinar,  or  Mitres,  having  the  spire  always  acute, 
generally  longer  than  the  aperture,  and  the  lower  plaits 
smallest ; the  foot  small,  nut  dilated  on  the  sides,  and  the 
siphon  long. 

3.  Olicincp,  or  Olives,  cylindrical  in  shape  ; the  aper- 
ture linear,  ami  the  pillar  thickened  and  confusedly 
plaited. 

4.  Aneillarince : the  aperture  wide,  and  the  base  of  the 
pillar  alone  thickened  amt  striated. 

5.  Marginellime,  or  Date-shells,  having  plaits  upon  the 
pillar,  and  crenated  teeth  on  the  thickened  outer  lip ; the 
foot  very  large,  but  the  mantle  not  lobed  nor  reflected. 

1.  Volutime. 

Genera: — 1.  linn.  Shell  large,  ventricosc ; the 

spire  extremely  short,  very  obtuse,  and  papillary;  the 
terminal  whorls,  where  they  exist,  being  smooth  and  un- 
sculptured. 

Tlii-s  genus  is  subdivided  into  five  sections,  viz. ; 

1.  Turbinell form  ’l)fpe. 

Shell  melon-shaped,  spin*  verv*  short,  sometimes  nearly 
obsolete.  Tliis  consists  of  Cymoa  and  Melo,  Brod. 
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Exaxnplet,  J'WM/a(Cym6a),A>!p/«n»,  and  V'oluta{M€lo\. 

dStkiijpxctx. 

2.  Mitrici/orm  Ttfjte. 

Shell  heavy.  le«i  venlrico»e,  coronated  with  cylindrical 
or  vaulted  s|Mnes ; apire  more  produced. 

Example,  Fo/«/a  imjierialu. 

3.  Siromt»/orm  Type. 

Outer  lip  dilated  and  anjfulated  above. 

Example,  k'niuta  tcapAa. 

4.  Anrilli/orm  Type. 

•\perturc  very  wide ; spire  pointed. 

Example,  V<Auta  anx^ata. 

5.  Mur gineW form  Type. 

Sihell  partially  polisdi^  ; ventricoee. 

Examples,  koiuia  magntjii''t  and  yoluia  fulgeirum. 

2.  Cymbtoia,  Sw.  Spire  more  proiUiced,  but  not  more 
than  half  aa  long  as  the  aperture ; the  terminal  whorls 
regular  and  sculptured  ; plaits  on  the  pillar  four. 

Examples,  Type  ? fWaiu  oncr/Ai  ; roluta  veeperh'tio ; 
Vol.  paetfea;  Vol.  fe^ttvaf ; fV.  nutit ; Kol.  brxui- 
liana. 

3.  Harpula,  Sw.  Spire  developed  as  m the  last,  but 
the  tip  ts  generally  mure  slender,  and  the  plaits  are 
numerous. 

Examples,  Valuta  t‘c.rt//«ns.  P’ol.  ebraea.,  &c. 

4.  yolulilithet,  Sw.  Spire  acutely  pointed ; plaits 
generally  faint,  sometimes  obsolete. 

Examples,  yotuiilifke*  sptnota^  munioality  muricina. 
rarieptua.  ciihara,  bicoroaa,  erenuUttay  eoMtnrniy  tyra. 

^ i^caph«lla.  Sw.  Shell  smooth,  alm<ist  polished  ; outer 
lip  thickened  internally ; suture  enameUeu  ; lower  plaits 
the  smallest ; apex  of  the  spire  various. 

Examples,  Volutet  fux\farm\$.undulata,  votvaceoy  zebra, 
junoniut  and  paptlloia. 

II.  Nutrina. 

Genera  >^Miira.  No  internal  channel  or  groove  at  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  aperture  ; outer  lip  curved  from 
its  two  extremities;  the  base  of  the  aperture  not  con- j 
trected,  the  interior  always  smooth;  spire  lengthened,  | 
acute ; shell  without  coronating  tubercles,  but  not  polislied.  ' 
Uepresenting  the  y»luUe  md  Tarbinethdee. 

The  following  aubgenera  are  arranged  by  Mr.  Swainaon 
under  this  genus ^ 

1. 

Mdt-a,  Sw. 

Sliell  entirely  smooth,  or  with  the  sutures  very  slightly 
crenated;  aperture  very  effuse  at  the  base. 

Example,  MUra  epitcopalis,  &c.  | 

2. 

Thiaretla,  Sw. 

Shell  smooth,  with  the  whorls  coronated ; the  bod}'- ' 
whorl  less  ventricoje. 

Example,  Thiardla  papalit.  See. 

3. 

Seabricola,  Sw.  ^ 

Shell  rough,  with  transversv  elevated  ridgea  and  lon- 
gitudinal stris ; suture  not  coronated ; aperturu  effuse ; 
outer  Up  crenated. 

Example,  Seabricola  terpeftiina,  See. 

4. 

jVebularia,  Sw. 

Shell  generally  marked  with  transverse  grooves;  outer 
lip  contracted  wove,  effuse  below  ; the  margin  smooth ; 
base  of  the  body-wborl  narrowed. 

Example,  NAularia  contrur/a.  Sec. 

5. 

Stngatr/la,  Sw. 

Size  very  small ; spire  thick.  olUuse  ; outer  lip  thickened, 
and  oHen  reflected  m the  middle  ; aperture  smooth. 

Example,  Striga/dla  zebra,  &c. 

2.  7'toru,  Sw.  Aperture  narrow,  linear,  or  of  equal 
breadth  tluxaighout ; outer  lip  and  base  of  the  body-whorl 
contracted,  the  former  genemlly  striated  i an  internal 
canal  at  the  upper  part  of  the  aperture  ; shell  (typically) 
turreted,  and  equally  fusiform ; representing  the  .tfuriouut 
and  CymAiola. 

The  following  suhgenera  come  under  this  genus  in  Mr. 
Swainsou's  arrangement 

1. 

Ttttra,  Sw. 

Shell  turreted,  fuafomi,  cortated,  and  semi-coronated  ; 
Spiro  and  aperture  of  equal  length;  internal  striw  slight 
or  ul>so]ete. 


Example,  Tmra  mrga,  &c. 

2. 

Coetellaria,  Sw. 

Uneaually  fusiform  ; the  spire  longer  than  the  aperture , 
body*whorl  slightly  ventricosp,  but  .suddenly  contract^ 
near  the  base;  internal  strim  distinct;  whorls  convex, 
rai'ely  angulated  ; the  ribs  reaching  to  the  suture. 

Example,  0}*t*llaria  rigida. 

3. 

CalUtkea,  8w, 

Spire  and  aperture  of  nearly  equal  length ; internal 
channel  nearly  obsolete ; shell  with  longitudinal  linear 
ribs,  crossed  with  transverse  stritt  and  bands;  base  con- 
tracted. 

Example,  Callithea  sanguitugn,  &e. 

4. 

Caneilla,  Sw. 

General  shape  of  the  last ; but  the  whorls  crossed  by 
transverse  linear  ribs  or  elevated  ridges;  internal  canal 
wanting ; plaits  very  oblique ; form  slender ; outer  lip 
thin. 

Example,  Canciila  itabella.  See. 

5. 

Puein,  8w. 

Size  very  small ; spire  thick,  obtuse ; outer  lip  thick- 
ened, and  oRen  reflected ; aperture  striated,  with  an  inter- 
nal canal. 

Example,  Ptuia  microrom's. 

3.  Mitreoia,  Sw.  Small ; unequally  filiform  : the  base 
obtuse;  inner  lip,  typically,  thickened,  inflected,  and 
either  toothed  or  tuberculated ; plaits  on  the  paliar  dis- 
tinct, the  inferior  largest ; tip  of  the  spire  sometimes  ;>h- 
pillary  ; aperture  without  either  striae  or  groove. 

Example.  Mttreola  monodonta. 

4.  Cnncelix,  Sw.  Small;  cylindrical  or  conic;  sj>ire 
generally  short  and  thick;  plaits  on  the  pillar  numerous; 
exterior  often  decu.ssated. 

Example,  Concelir  eomilue. 

5.  Mitrella,  Sw.  Rather  small ; oHve-shnped  ; unequally 
fusiform ; alwa}'8  smooth  and  polished,  and  sometimes 
covered  with  an  epidermis ; base  obtuse  and  effVise  ; spire 
nearly  or  quite  equal  to  the  a{ierture  ; plaits  of  the  pillar 
few,  oblique,  and  extending  beyond  the  aperture,  which  is 
smooth  internally. 

Example,  Mitrella  biralor,  &c. 

III.  Olivine. 

Shell  smooth,  highly  polished ; spire  very  short ; the 
suture  channelled ; inner  lip  much  thickened  ;*plaifs  nume- 
rous, crowded,  extending,  in  the  typical  genus,  the  whole 
length  of  the  aperture. 

1.  Lamprodoma.^rt.  Mitriform  ; spire  produced, conic  ; 

resembling  in  shape,  but  the  suture  i9channelle<l; 

the  aperture  effuse  at  the  base,  contracted  above ; lower 
half  (k'the  pillar  with  6-7  plaits. 

Example,  1/xmp/radoma  vfUulella. 

2.  Oliva.  Cylindrical;  spire  very  short,  pointed  ; pillar 
with  numerous  slender  plaits ; aperture  narrow  ; the  base 
not  effuse. 

Example,  Oliva  maura. 

3.  Sciiphula,  Sw.  Spire  very  short,  thick,  obtuse,  .and 
not  defined ; aperture  very  wide,  with  only  two  or  three 
oblique  plaits  at  the  base. 

Example,  Scuphuia  patnh. 

4.  Ihatula,  ,Sw.  General  shape  of  Ofira,  but  the  upper 
part  of  the  pillar  is  not  thickened  ; the  lower  tumid,  and 
marked  with  a few  oblique  plaits ; the  aperture  wide,  the 
base  effbse. 

Example,  Hiahda  Lamarrkii,  Sw. 

5.  Ottvella,  Rw.  Oliviform ; spire  (typically)  rather 
produced ; the  tip  acute ; inner  lip  not  iJ^ieken^  ; outer 
fipstmiglit;  base  ofthe  pillar cunTed  inwards, and  marked 
by  two  strong  plaits ; upper  plaits  obsolete,  or  wanting ; 
aperture  efi\isc4l  at  the  base  only. 

Example,  Otirella  hiplicata. 

Mr.  Swainson  observes  that  the  union  of  the  Volv1i<i/r 
and  TurbineUnUe  is  so  intimately  effected  by  Ofirell  t 
bipltciUa  and  PneudoUra  piumben,  that  the  two  plaits  on 
the  pillar  of  the  former  shell  alone  separate  the  twj 
families. 

IV. 

AiiciUarinn*. 

Genus  AneHlaria,  I.,Rni.  Shell  oliviform,  higlily  p**- 
Hshed ; aperture  very  effuse;  snture  concealed  by  thr 
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enamel ; with  one  or  two  strong  grooves,  which  form 
a little  tooth  at  the  edge  of  the  outer  up ; inner  lip  want* 

; base  of  the  pillar  thick,  vitreous,  obhquely  striated, 
and  turned  outwards. 

Mr.  Swaiiison  makes  the  characters  of  the  subfamily 
and  the  genus  identical,  * as  the  genera  have  not  been 
worked  out.’  For  species,  see  ^werby’s  Speciet  Conchy^ 
iiorum. 

V. 

Maririnellinee. 

Genera: — 1.  Kofu/e/fa,  Sw.  Bulliform;  ovate  oblong; 
spire  either  entirely  or  almost  concealed ; pillar  with  four 
oblique  plaits  at  the  base ; aperture  not  striated ; outer  lip 
smooth,  thickened ; inner  lip  wanting. 

Kxample,  I'olutellu  builata. 

*2.  PerticoUir  Schum.  fieneral  form  of  f’oluieUa,  but 
Ibti  spire  always  concealed ; plaits  numerous,  and  extend* 
nearly  over  the  whole  of  Uie  pillar;  the  aperture 
stunted ; inner  lip  thickened,  spreading. 

Kxample,  PerAicola  aveHana. 

3.  Oiuberttla^  Hw.  Suboval;  spire  slightly  prominent; 
top  of  the  outer  lip  dilated  and  gibbous ; base  of  the  inner 
Up  with  plaits:  inner  lip  broad,  spreading. 

Kxample,  (Jibberula  zonuia. 

4.  ^f>irgine^ll^t  Lam.  Oval ; spire  slightly  prominent ; 
inner  lip  very  much  developed,  and  forming  a tumid  rim 
all  round  the  ^erture. 

Example,  MargiMfUa  Utetea. 

5.  (jUibnll(i,  Sw.  Volutiform ; the  spire  more  or  less 
conic,  and  well  developed ; pillar  with  basal  plaits ; inner 
lip  obsolete ; outer  lip  thick,  toothed,  or  cronated ; rarely 
amooth. 

Example.  GlabrUa  ruffina. 

The  charactcra  above  given  are  Mr.  Swainson'a ; and  he 
places  the  VtUutid<f  between  the  Slrombidat  and  the  Cy- 
praudee.  {ilaUtcology.') 

Mr.  J.  E.  Gray  observes  that  the  family  of  Volutes  have 
a recurved  siphon,  and  only  a nick  in  the  front  of  the 
mouth  of  the  shell,  like  some  of  the  other  genera  (//ur/xi, 
&c.) ; but  the  front  of  the  pillar  of  the  shell  is  regularly 
and  obliquely  plaited.  The  Toot  of  the  animal  is  verv'  large, 
partly  hiding  the  shell,  and  generally  deeply  nioxed  on 
each  side  in  ftont.  In  general  the  shell  is  covered  with  a 
distinct  pehostraca  (epidermis  of  old  authors),  as  in  Mitra, 
Voluttu,  and  Mutica ; but  in  a few,  as  Cymbium  (Oymba, 
Brod.),  the  animal,  when  any  sand  or  other  matter  geta 
^tween  the  shell  and  the  upper  surlhce  of  the  fbot, 
secretes  a quantity  of  shelly  matter,  and  covers  the  adven- 
titious substance  with  a gl^y  coat,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
extraneous  particles  from  irritating  it.  In  some,  Mr.  Gray 
remarks,  as  in  Voluta  angu/atti,  one  of  the  sides,  and  in 
others,  ns  in  Margintlla^  both  sides  of  the  mantle  are  pro* 
duced  and  reflected  over  the  back  of  the  shell,  and  the 
shelly  matter  secreted  by  these  parts  covers  the  outer  sur- 
face of  the  shell  with  a ]>olUhed  coat  like  the  cowries. 
Only  a few  species,  as  J’oluta  muziea,  and  some  of  the 
smaller  Mitret,  arc  provided  with  a horny  operculum,  which 
is  entirely  deficient  in  the  other  kinds.  The  animals  of 
the  genus  Cymbium  are,  he  says,  ovoviviparous ; the  shell 
of  the  newlybom  animal  is  very  large,  and  the  apex  of 
the  spire  of  many  of  these  shells  is  very*  irregularly 
twisted.  The  Puipeeu/tr,  according  to  Mr.  Gniy,  differ 
tVom  .tfi'/ra  in  the  outer  lip  being  striated  within.  The 
Jmbricuna  are  obconic  shells,  with  a linear  osouth  and 
many  plaits  on  the  pillar.  The  Hyalitutt  ha  remarks  in 
ronclusion,  differ  from  the  AfarghniU^  in  the  spire  being 
short  and  the  outer  lip  only  sli^tly  thickened ; and  the 
Perjiiculfp  in  the  outer  Hp  not  being  thickened  externally, 
and  in  the  inuer  lip  being  croavgrooved. 

The  Volutidee  fonn  the  fourth  family  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Gray's 
Zoophagous Gastropods  {Ctenohranrkiafa\%tid  are  placed 
hv  him  between  \h»^Buccinidie  and  the  ^preeitir. 
lender  this  family  Mr.  Gra^*  arranges  the  following 
Genera: — Cymbium;  lofuteUa;  Voiuta;  Mitra;  J’ul- 
jtrcuhi ; Tun  ia;  Volvaria  : Imbricuria ; Margiuelia; 
Hutdina;*  and  Pertieula.  {Sunnpjtit  Brit.  Mu*.,  1842.) 

We  now  proceed  to  lay  before  the  reader  some  of  tlie 
forms  of  thu  extensive  oaroivorous  group,  as  far  as  the 
limits  of  this  work  will  allow. 

Cymba. 

Example,  Cymba  nrptuni. 

De9crtptiou.^9t*tn  obovate,  tumid,  vcntricose,  of  a 

■ .Tm  am  w 


browmsh*red,  covered  with  a strong  brown  epideniiia,  over 
wliich  an  euameblike  glase  is  extended  from  tlie  pillur 
over  about  a fourth  part  of  the  shell,  leaving  the  epidermis 
of  the  back  uncoated.  In  full-grown  specimens  the  spire 
and  apex  are  entirely  concealed,  and  the  upper  border  of 
the  l^y-whorl,  which  is  earinated  and  somewhat  re- 
flected, overhangs  both,  so  as  to  form  an  open  semewhat 
round  concavity.  Pillar  fuur-plailed. 

£oe<i///y.~-African  coasts. 

Cymba,  of  which  there  are  several  s|tecies,  has  hfvu 
found  in  shallow*  water  on  sands  and  mud. 


Cymbs  u(>pUuii. 

a.  ms  from  be1«w,  tltuwlai;  ttii*  plails  of  Uie  pU’«r;  h,  «rru  Irum  sboir*; 

t,  youa;;,  mb  from 

Melo. 

Example,  Melo  etthiopieu*. 

General  form  of  the  body  indi- 
3M2 
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eated  by  that  of  the  shell.  The  mantle  which  envelops  it 
is  in  general  rather  delicate,  except  on  the  larders,  fspe- 
ctally  on  the  right,  where  it  is  a little  thickened,  but 
without  any  trace  of  cirrhi  or  lobules.  Below  the  antenor 
part  a very  considerable  and  very  thick  respiratoiy  canal, 
at  the  posterior  root  of  which  is  a tentacular  appendage. 
The  foot  is  enormous  relatively  to  its  thickness  and  extent; 
its  form  is  oval,  very  convex  above,  without  any  trace  of 
a transverae  or  a longitudinal  furrow : it  re-enters  in  great 
part  into  the  shell  by  folding  longitudinally,  and  its  pedicle 
of  insertion,  or  columellar  fascia,  has  this  direction ; it  is 
very  thick  and  lai^e,  but  less  than  in  the  cones.  The 
head  forms  a considerable  mass,  fattened  and  bordered  on 


Aninml  ofMelo  vUiioitlcut.  (t’rasw.) 


its  circumference  by  a sort  of  veil  with  thick  edges,  sus- 
ceptible, doubtless,  of  great  extension.  The  tentacles  are 
lateral,  very  distant  from  each  other,  conical,  rather  elon- 
gated, and  contractile.  TIic  eyes,  remarkable  for  their 
size,  are  equally  very  distant,  entirely  sesole,  and  placed 
behind  the  tentacles : there  was  remarked  in  these  organs 
a white  envelope,  probably  fibrous,  through  which  the  black 
colour  of  the  choroid  was  observable : the  orifice  of  the 
impil  was  also  seen ; and  an  enormous  crystalline  lens, 
filling  the  whole  cavity  and  offering  an  antenor  projection, 
a little  like  what  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Strjtitr:  there  seemed 
to  be  two  small  muscles  behind.  Theskm  becomes  delicate 
in  front  of  the  eye,  and  forms  a rather  convex  transparent 
cornea.  Below  the  head  issues  a sort  of  proboscis,  ver)' 
thick,  subcylindrical,  with  a small  aperture  and  vertically 
slit.  The  branchial  cavity  is,  as  the  form  of  the  shell  indi- 
cates, extremely  extended ; it  occupies  the  whole  of  the 
last  whorl : it  was  seen  to  communicate  with  the  ambinnt 
fluid  by  means  of  a very  thick  muscular  siplion.  There 
were  two  considerable  branchial  combe ; the  right  larger 
than  the  left,  formed  by  a single  row  of  denticles,  whilst 
the  latter  consisted  of  two.  Behind  is  the  orifice  of  the 
anus,  which  is  rather  small,  oval,  and  sessile,  and  placed 
in  front  of  an  oblique  zone  of  great  folds  formed  by  the 
external  projection  of  the  depuratory  organ.  The  indi- 
vidual examined  was  a male ; and  on  the  right  side  of  the 
neck,  or  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  pedicle  of  the  foot,  tlie 
exciting  organ  of  generation  was  seen  in  an  auricular  form, 
narrow,  flattened,  and  directed  from  before  backwards. 

SMeii  obovate,  venlricose,  of  an  orange-cinnamon  colour, 
the  spire  coroneted  with  thick-set  snort-vaulted  spines; 
pillar  4-p1aited. 

Locality. — The  African  Ocean,  I..amarck.  East  Indian 
seas.  The  specimen  from  which  the  di’scription  in  the 
Zoolo^ie  of  the  Uranie  was  taken,  is  stated  to  have  been 
found  at  Shark's  Bay,  Australia. 

Afe/o,  many  species  of  which  have  been  described,  has 
been  found  in  shallow  water  on  sands  and  mud. 

Voluta. 

Example,  Voluta  undulata. 

D^fcnption. — Shell  ovate-lusiforro,  smooth,  yellowish- 
white,  clouded  with  fulvous  or  purple-black  spots,  orna- 
mented with  numerous  bay  or  brown  longitudinal  undula- 
tingly  flexuous  lines;  principal  plaits  on  the  pillar  lour; 
sometimes  two  smaller  additional  ones. 

Ijocality. — Ckiasts  of  New  Holland,  Port  Western,  Bass's 
Strait,  the  Island  Maria,  &c. 

Voluta  pticifica. 

Detcription. — Shell  ovate-fusiform,  anteriorly  tuberculi- 
ferous,  pme  yellow  or  flesh-colour  ornamented  with  brown- 
spotted  bands,  and  bay  vein-like  markings;  pillar  fivc- 
plaitcd. 

Locality, — New  Zealand.  Bay  of  Islands. 


* SMlsTMvio. 

' Bsek  sad  froot  Tt«v. 


VolaU  unduUlR.  (Aftiaal  ukS  iIhU.)  . 
AaUrtar  part  (MS  (raa  sbsfs. 
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9i«n  of  VoluU  uiultflkta,  ilKmlug  Ui«  pUlUoa  th«  plIUi. 


Unt  acute  tubercles,  white,  yellowish,  or  reddish,  painted 
with  angularly  flexuous  spots ; spire  miiricaled.  the  npex 
with  small  tubercles ; lip  wilh  a sinus  above  ; pillar  luur> 
plaited. 

Loeaiity. — Indian  Seas,  Ambojna,  Moluccas,  Stc. 


. Voluta  rnimtilu.  (ifjWobr.) 

The  varieties  of  this  secies  are  almost  endless,  both  in 
colour  and  markings.  Some  arc  armed  with  strong  pro- 
jecting spines,  some  with  tubercles,  and  others  again  are 

Votu/a  Iras  been  found  at  depths  ranging  from  seven  to 
fourteen  fathoms.  The  species  are  very  numerous  and 
very  beautiful.  M.  Deshnyes  gives  the  number  as  sixty- 
two,  and  notes  one  species,  i 'itltUa  Lamberti,  as  found 
recent  and  fossil  (tertiary).*  Tliis  number  of  recent  species 
is  probably  below  the  mark,  especially  when  we  consider 
that,  under  the  name  fo/uta,  M.  Deshayes  in  all  probabi- 
lity includes  the  subgencra  Cymba  and  JHeio. 

Mitra. 

Example^  Mitra  episcopatit. 

JjfKnption. — The  animal  has  a narrow  foot,  compressed 
and  channelled  at  its  root,  nearly  square  and  slightly  auh- 
culated  in  front  with  a marginal  furrow,  and  pointed 
behind.  The  head  is  very  small,  rounded,  with  two  tenta- 
cles, which  are  scarcely  a line  and  a half  in  length ; the 
eyes  sessile  at  their  base.  An  enormous  proboscis,  which 
is  sometimes  double  the  length  of  the  sheA. 

The  respirato^  siphon  ooes  not  project  beyond  the 
canal ; It  is  marked  with  black  at  the  point : tne  rest  of 
the  animal  is  yellowish.  Tlie  proboscis  is  white. 


Volute  ptfUlfS. 

f^oluta  rei;>er/i7/o. 

Shell  turbinated,  armed  with  strong  dU- 


UUia  r|JKopoUf  •roD  fiom  bolow.  wlilt  ll*  lonf  ^ 

* Q«S(*,  M to  tUi*  hknKU}-. 
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The  ovary  U planed  on  the  ude  of  the  liver ; the  uterua 
is  very  large,  attached  to  the  rectum,  wluch  is  above  it ; 
its  aperture,  itutead  of  being  terminal,  is  situated  a little 
within.  These  two  organs  are  placed,  as  they  are  ordina- 
on  the  right  side  of  the  branchial  cavity. 

^0  penis  ol'  the  male  is  wrv  small,  short,  and  pointed. 

Length  of  animal  and  shelf,  from  two  inches  to  six  or 
eight. 

Shell  turreted,  smooth,  white,  spotted  with  bri^t  red  ; 
pillar  four>n'aited ; outer  lip  denticulated  at  its  lower  part ; 
epidermis  tnin. 

Ijif'iliiif. — East  Indian  seas ; islands  of  the  South  Sea, 
Tongataboo. 


BImiU  ot  Mitra  tfauwlng  tb»|iUH«  on  iKi*  fiUUr. 


Miira  ailiula. 

Dctcrif^tton Si/iell  fusiform  turreted.  olbido-lutcsoent, 

ornamented  with  longitudinal  nifmis  brown  spots;  the 
hirie  transverse,  iroprcMcd,  rather  remote,  ami  dotted ; the 
hutures  crenulate  ; the  pillar  five>plaited. 

Locality. — Timor,  Vanikoro. 

I'here  are  at  least  two  varieties. 


.\fitra  corrusata. 

Defcription.—HiwW  ovate^fusifonn,  longitudinally  ph- 
entfd,  tianiverselv  rugous,  whitish ; bands  and  belts  brown  ; 
whorls  angulateu  above ; the  last  whorls  with  a submuri- 
eated  angle  ; pillar  fuur-plaitecl. 

£ocj/i/y.— Indian  Occhm.  New  Guinea. 


Mitn  e>rr)ig»'a.  (.4itrti4i&r.) 


,Vr7ra  has  been  found  at  depths  varying  from  the  sur> 
face  to  seventeen  fathoms,  on  reefs,  sandy  mud.  and  sands. 
Hie  species  are  all  inhabilanU  of  warm  cuunirieK.  Tire 
number  of  recent  8|K  cies  recorded  by  M.  DcHhayes,  in  his 
tables,  is  one  hundred  and  twelve;  and  of  Uieae  Mitra 


iuie*eent  and  comm  are  stated  to  have  been  found  both 
recent  and  fossil  (tertiaiyO. 

Oliva. 

Animal  involved,  compressed,  with  a small  head  ter- 
minated by  a proboscis;  tentacles  approximated,  enlarged 
at  their  base  and  subulate  at  their  extremity,  canying  the 
eyes  on  small  convexities  about  their  middle  part  ex- 
ternally ; foot  very  large,  oblong,  and  slit  transversely  an- 
teriorly; mantle  with  a single  lateral  lobe  covering  the 
shell  in  great  part,  with  two  tonguc-like  processes  at  the 
side  of  the  branchial  opening,  and  forming  in  front  a very 
elongated  siphon ; a single  brancliial  pectination ; maie 
organ  very  voluminous,  on  the  anterior  pa<t  of  the  right 
side. 

()f>erculum  homy,  elongated,  very  small,  with  a mar- 
ginal apex. 

M.  lung,  whose  descriptions  we  have  selected,  observes 
that  this  genus  forms  a part  of  a small  number  of  those 
which  prove  that  the  operculum  cannot  be  taken  a.s  a 
character  to  divide  the  Pkctimuiunciiiata  into  Poma- 
*tome»  and  Armnunfiomet ; for  if,  on  account  of  its  presence, 
the  olives  snould  be  arranged  in  the  first  of  these  divi- 
sions, the  result  would  be  to  separate  at  a distance  from 
each  other  mollusks  which  it  would  be  imposuble  to  sepa- 
rate, not  only  on  account  of  their  organization,  but  also 
on  account  of  the  general  characters  of  their  shell.  Not- 
withstanding the  m).4euce  of  an  operculum,  it  is  necesiiar)' 
to  keep  the  Harp-shells  near  the  liuccina^  and  Liliojxt 
near  PhagianeUa. 

M.  Rang  fmlher  states  that  the  genus  O/frci  is  one  of 
the  richest  in  the  colour  and  brilliancy  of  the  shell  and 
variety  of  species ; and  he  refers  to  the  beautiful  collection 
of  M.  Ductos,  who  had  made  the  genus  his  particular 
study.  In  that  collection  there  were  about  forty  new 
species;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  I.amRrcks  had 
been  eliminated  bv  M.  Duclos,  in  consequence  of  their 
having  been  estabfislied  on  varieties  dependent  on  age. 
M.  Duclos  divided  the  ^ecies  into  four  groups 

1.  Ttie  AncilloTd. 

Tlicse  bear  some  relationship  to  Ancillaria  in  form,  aud 
their  coiitmellar  plaits  are  twisted. 

Example,  0/iro  hiatula,  &c. 

2.  The  Cy  lftidroid. 

Cylindrical,  the  spire  veiy  pointed,  with  very  numerous 

filaiis  on  the  pillar  (M^upying  nearly  the  whole  of  the  left 

‘P* 

Example,  Oliva  mbultPay  &e. 

3.  The  GlaiuUtbrm. 

Globular,  venfricose,  with  a very  slioit  sj  ire. 

Example,  Otn'U  porphyria. 

4.  Tile  Volutcllw. 

Spire  nmcronale.  and  the  canal  obliterated  tow  ards  the 
commencement  of  the  last  whorl. 

Example,  fJ/ira  bumAiana,  &c. 

M.  Kang  remarks  tliat  the  last  species  of  this  group, 
Olit'a  auricularia,  leads  to  the  Volutes  by  its  nmeronate 
spire,  the  development  of  the  right  lip,  and  the  almost 
total  absence  of  colum^llar  plaits. 

Examples,  0/<ra  tcxtiiiua. 

Description. — Shell  cinereous  white,  subreticulatcd  with 
flexuous  dotted  lines,  with  two  brown  bands  inscribed  as 
it  were  with  chameters;  the  callus  of  the  canal  promi- 
nent. 

/x^ra/i7y. — Tlie  ocean  of  the  AntilU*s,  accordtiij^  to 
I.amarck.  New  Guinea,  according  to  the  voyage  (>f  tite 
Astrotahe. 


OlivA  itfstiliikt.  {A$u>-'rtie.y 

Olitsi  maura. 

DeM'riptivn. — Shell  cylindrical,  the  apex  retuse,  black ; 
Up  subplicate  externally;  aperture  white.  « 
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L-xatity. — Bust  Indian  Ocean ; a yellowyi  variety, 
New  Hoiland,  according  to  Lamarck.  Amboyiia,  Astro- 
f'ihe. 


y 


01iv»  uMura. 

^ijcii  cyliadricai,  very  delicately  reticu- 
lateii.  with  rut’ooa  brown’amall  linea,  girt  with  two  brown 
zones;  the  pillar  orange^ed. 

UtC'xUty. — Kaat  Indian  Ocean.  Coaat  of  Timor. 


OtWi  Mafsmnirglm. 

<*.  Sh^U  *r«D  from  below;  It,  inirMl  »ul  «Tthe  »hell,  iTion  u wSe« 
ewplae  on  »u  torzi  toot. 

fV/r<i  has  been  found  at  depths  varying  from  the  surface 
to  twelve  fathoms  on  mud.  sand)-niud.  coarse  sand,  &c. 
Tlie  species  are  fond  of  fteJsh,  but  they  only  suck  the 
juices;  and  at  the  Mauritius  they  are  taken  with  that 
bait  in  the  following  manner,  accoiding  to  Lieut.  Harford, 
who  was  for  some  time  there,  brought  home  some  very 
fine  Mauritian  shells,  and  gave  the  infoimation  to  Mr. 
Broderip.  The  fishery  was  carried  on  by  means  of  a line 
made  to  nm  parallel  with  the  bottom  of  Ihe  sea,  to  which 
line  Kmail  nooses,  each  containing  a piece  of  the  arms  of  a 
culHe-fish  (Srwi),  were  anpemled  so  that  the  bait  touched 
the  bottom.  To  one  end  of  the  line  a chain-shot  was 
attached  by  way  of  mooring;  and  over  it  were  a buoy  and 
a flag.  The  otner  end  of  the  line  swung  with  the  tide, 
and  that  end  was  also  marked  by  a bu<^’  and  a small  flag. 
Tlie  sTOrt  was  carried  on  in  deep  water  over  s.and‘banks, 
and  the  best  times  were  the  morning  and  the  evening. 
The  apparatus  was  occasionally  cautiously  drawn  up  and 
the  Olives  which  were  found  adhering  to  the  bait  were 
taken  into  the  boat  in  which  the  fishermen  were. 

The  number  of  species  recorded  bv  M.  Deshares  in  his 
tables  is  seventy-eight  recent,  and,  of^ these,  OHvrr  hintvla 
and  Anmmulaia  are  stated  to  be  found  tioth  living  and 
Ichsil  (tertiary). 

Tlie  number  of  recent  species  of  .Wirgi/ief/a  (w  Mch  has 
been  found  at  depths  varying  from  the  surface  to  nine 
fathoms,  on  sand  and  sandy  mud),  recorded  by  M.  Deshares 
in  his  tables,  is  forty-eight;  and  of  these,  MnrginAifr 
(ryprt^oia,  mihitrrn,  and  monitis  are  .staled  to  he  found 
V^th  living  and  fossil  (tertiary). 

Only  one  recent  species  of  Vofvaria  is  recorded  by  that 
author. 

CoNfBLix  has  been  found  on  coral  reefc. 

Nine  recent  species  of  Aneillaria,  which  has  been 
dredged  up  in  moderately  deep  water  at  New  Zealand,  ore 
recorded  by  M.  Deshavea. 

CnlumbrUa  is  described  and  flgtired  in  the  article  Smicv 
TfOSTOMAT.s,  Vol.  xxii.,  p.  53. 


Fossil  Volutid.K. 

The  number  of  Fossil  Voluttr  from  the  tertiary  beds, 
given  by  M.  Deshayei  in  liis  tables,  is  thirty-two.  Mr. 
Broderip  has  desciil>ed  and  figured  one  from  St.  Peter's 
Mountain,  near  Maastricht,  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
Zr^>logiom  Journal;  and  Dr.  Mantell  notices  a species 
{luctator)  from  the  blue  clay  of  Bracklcsham  and  the 
arenaceous  limestone  or  sandstone  of  Bogmor.  Mr.  Lee 
enumerates  seven  species  from  the  tertiary  of  Alabama. 

The  number  of  foaeal  Mttrte  (tertiary  i slated  in  the  ta- 
bles of  M.  Oeshayes  is  sixty-six;  of  (Jl\ray  thirteen;  of 
.■<nci7/oW«*,  nine  ; of  MarginrUa,  seventeen ; of  Ko/eurfo, 
two  ; and  of  ColumMia,  four. 

Mr.  Lea  records  from  the  tertiary  of  Alabama  (Claiborne 
beds)  five  species  of  MUra ; eight  of  Margingt/a ; and  six 
of  Oliva. 

VOLUTILITHES  (Fossil'.  [Volitio,*.] 

VOLVA,  in  Botany,  is  the  external  memliranous  or 
fleshy  covering  which  encloses  the  stipes  and  pileus  of  the 
young  state  of  many  of  the  order  Fungi.  Ah  tlie  parts  of 
the  plant  grow,  they  burst  through  tliis  covering,  and  it  is 
generalh'  found  in  a tom  state  nt  the  ba«e  of  the  stipes. 
ITie  most  perfect  examples  of  the  volva  are  seen  in  the 
Phrt/iut  impmitrtM  am!  the  Agarictu  voiraerug. 

VOLVA'RIA.  [VoLcnn-x.] 

VOLVIC.  fPirv  DX  DAmb.] 

VON  VI8IN.  [VisiM,  VoN.l 

VONDEL,  JOOST  VON  Dll\.  the  great  national  poet 
of  Holland,  was  bom  Nov.  17th,  1587,  at  Cologne,  to  wtiich 
city  his  parents  had  retired  from  Antwerp,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  persecution  to  which,  being  Anabaptists,  they 
were  exposetl  from  the  religious  severity  and  jealousy  of 
the  Austrian-Spanish  government.  Ah  soon  however  as 
the  republic  nt  the  United  Pro\inees  was  estabiishcil,  the 
family  removi>d  to  Amsterdam,  where  Vondel  continued  to 
reside  during  his  very  long  life.  The  eilucation  he  re- 
ceived from  his  parentH  did  not  extend  beyond  the  ordinary 
aci]uircment  of  leading  and  writing;  tor  his  father  wa^ 
only  a tradesman,  as  he  was  afterwanls  himself,  dealing  in 
hosiery  as  his  ostensible  businean,  though  making  pm  tiy 
his  serious  occupation.  How  he  contrived  to  reconcile 
Hteraiy'  study  with  business  so  well  as  he  did  we  are  not 
infomied  ; but  there  is  reason  for  supposing  that  his  atten- 
tion to  the  first  rather  checked  his  success  in  the  latter, 
since  he  seems  to  have  been  tar  from  prosperous  in  f rmle  a»  a 
hosier.  For  poetiy  he  is  said  to  have  evinced  a ta»te  very 
early,  and  even  to  have  given  evidence  of  liU  poetic  talent 
when  he  was  no  more  than  thirteen.  It  was  not  however 
until  he  had  reached  double  that  age  that  he  began  to 
study  Latin.  Not  only  was  his  proficiency  in  the  language 
rapid,  but  a decided  improvement,  both  as  to  style  and 
tdeas.  it  is  said,  soon  began  to  manifest  itself  in  his  com- 
positions; yet  in  proportion  an  he  caught  the  tone  as  w(‘!l 
as  the  spirit  of  the  antients.  he  probably  lont  originality 
of  invention  and  freshninis  of  feeling.  Hm  tragedies 
which  form  so  considerable  a j^ion  and  to  important  a 
class  of  his  productions,  show  nim  to  have  possessed  tar 
higher  genius  as  a lyric  poet  than  as  a drauiatist ; for  they 
owe  their  chief  attraction  to  the  ‘ Reien,’  or  chonisM--, 
with  which  they  are  inler^rscd,  and  many  of  which  »rc 
most  splendid  lyrical  efl)iMons;  it  is  these,  in  fact,  wliicti 
give  us  the  loftiest  fliglits  ofVondei's  genius,  and  which 
conditute  his  chief  attractions  for  modei-n  readers.  A se- 
lection of  them  was  made  by  Dc  Vries,  who  published  it 
in  1820.  Among  the  more  celebrated  of  his  dramatic 
poems  are  his  ‘ ^lamcdes,"  *■  Gijsbrecht  von  Amstel,'  and 
‘ Lucifer.’  Tlie  first  of  these,  which  was  a direct  alhisioii 
to  the  fate  of  the  grand-pensionary  Barneveldt  [Barnk- 
vbldt],  obtained  for  its  author  both  ]>olitical  and  literary 
distinction ; for  though  not  piiblislied  till  after  Prince 
Maurice'a  death,  in  ltj25.  it  was  prosecuted  by  those  in 
power  as  treasonable,  and  as  libellous  on  the  memory  of 
that  prince,  and  it  wa*  only  with  great  difficulty  that 
Vondel  escaped  severer  punishment  than  a fine  of  300 
guldens.  Uii  the  other  liaiid  it  obtained  for  him  the 
highest  renown  l>oth  as  a patriot  and  a poet,  and  pask*d 
through  thirty  editions  in  the  course  of  a few  years.  The 
‘ Gijsbrecht,’  which  w.ts  written  by  him  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  theatre  at  Amsterdam,  in  1637,  is  justly 
considered  one  of  his  masterpieces,  and  is  also,  of  all  hi» 
dramas,  that  which  is  most  national  in  its  subject.  That 
however  which  possesses  for  us  as  Englishmen  almost  the 
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rharin  of  nationaiity,  is  the  ‘ Lucifer,’  for  it  may  be  con- 
feiiiemi  the  precurwor  of  our  ' Paradise  Lost,'  which  it  an- 
iicipatctl  by  Iburteen  years;  coniequenlly  for  its  Miltonic 
grandeur  and  insnimUon  il  is  not  at  all  indebted  to  tbe 
work  of  the  EnKlish  bard,  nor  is  there  reason  to  suppose 
that  Milton  kindled  his  finme  at  that  of  his  illustrious  con- 
temporary. Milton  and  Vondul  were  kindred  spirits. 

To  enumerate  here  chronologically  all  the  productions 
of  Vondel,  not  in  the  drama  alone,  but  in  almost  every 
other  species  of  poetical  composition,  would  be  useless. 
We  will  thent'fore  specify  one  performance,  which,  had  he 
completed  it,  might  alone  have  secured  for  him  the  reputa- 
tion of  an  epic  poet ; namely,  a poem  of  which  t'onstantine 
the  Great  waa  tne  hero,  and  winch  he  began  in  1632 ; but 
the  death  of  his  wife  shortly  al^erwards  caused  him  to  aban- 
don the  subject,  and,  lest  he  slmuld  be  tempted  to  resume 
it,  he  destroyed  the  manuscript.  The  loss  of  his  wife  was 
indeed  a severe  blow  to  him,  for  it  wa^  she  who  had  chiefly 
miended  to  the  concerns  of  their  business.  From  that 
time  his  circumstances  grew  worse,  and  hi*  emharraasments 
were  afterwards  so  much  increased  by  the  conduct  of  a 
spendthrift  son,  that  at  the  age  of  seventy-two  he  was 
glad  Id  obtain  a situation  with  a small  salary  in  a bank  at 
Amsterdam.  We  compassionate  the  reverses  of  the  au- 
thor of  ‘ Waverley,'  yet  what  were  they  in  comparison 
with  the  ten  years  of  dnidgcry  to  which  the  author  of 
* Lucifer’ was  doomed  in  keeping  accounts?  Even  there 
however  neither  his  energy  nor  his  genius  deserted  him, 
for  il  was  at  this  jH'riod  that  he  composed,  besides  several 
other  things,  his  ‘ Jephtha,’  one  of  the  best  and  the  most 
regular  of  his  tragedies.  At  length,  in  106H,  he  was  |W- 
mitteil  to  retire,  retaining  his  salary  ns  a pension  for  life  ; 
and,  notwitlwtanding  Ins  then  advanced  age,  he  lived  to 
enjoy  it  many  years,  for  he  did  not  die  until  February  5, 
when  he  had  attained  a length  of  days  that  entitles 
him  to  be  clasM*d  among  the  patriaretus  of  lilemlureand  art. 

(Eichhom,  O^fchtcht^  Littt‘ratur ; Von  Kampen, 
Gesrhinirniii  Her  I^tt^ren.) 

VONO'NES.  [P.VRTHIA.] 

VOORN  is  an  island  of  the  province  of  South  Holland, 
in  the  kingtlom  of  the  Netherlands,  between  the  mouths 
of  the  Maas,  and  is  divided  into  Fjist  and  WestVoorn; 
it  is  about  twenty  miles  long  and  four  broad,  and  produces 
a considerable  quantify  of  com.  The  town  and  fotlress  of 
Brie!  are  on  this  island.  [Bkikl.] 

•Stein  : Ha.sse! : Cannabich,) 

VOFlSf'l'S,  Fl..A'VirS.  fArousT.v  Hmohia.] 

VOHO.VETZ,  or  WORUNKSt. il.  a government  in  the 
interior  of  KusAia  in  Europe,  U siluatecl  between 
and  £)*2"  TKt'  N.  lat.  and  lietween  II?”  and  •13''  E.  long. 
It  is  bounded  on  tlie  north  by  Tambow,  on  tbe  iioitb-east 
by  Saratow,  on  tbe  ea.nl  and  south-ea.d  by  the  country  of 
the  Don  Cossacks,  on  the  south-west  by  Ekalcfinoslaw, 
and  on  the  west  by  SlolKidsk-Ukrtinc.  Its  area  is  20,400 
hquare  miles,  and  it  is  divided  into  thirteen  circles. 

Tlic  face  of  the  country  is  an  undulating  plain,  without 
picturesmie  or  interesting  scenery,  traversed  by  low  ridges 
and  chalV  bills.  In  most  of  the  circles  there  are  woods  or 
groups  of  trees ; in  several,  extensive  commons,  but  only  a 
few  morasses  and  bos^s.  Tlie  soil  consists  partly  of  clay, 
I'Rrtly  of  sand,  for  the  imwit  part  covered  with  a pretty 
t;.-  k layer  of  vegetable  mould,  which  is  so  fertile  that  it 
re«umes'no  manure,  but  only  a periodica!  fallow. 

The  principal  river  is  the  Don,  which  comes  from  Tam- 
bow. and,  traversing  the  government  from  north  to  south, 
receives  most  of  the  other  rivers,  such  ns  the  Voronet*, 
which  is  navigable  by  large  barges ; the  Sosna,  the  Ikoretz, 
the  Donez,  and  some  others.  There  are  no  great  lakes, 
morasses,  or  bogs.  The  former  do  not  abound  in  flah ; 
their  course  in  the  summer  is  slow,  and  in  the  larger  ones 
there  arc  many  sandy  islands.  The  climate,  as  mav  lie 
supposed,  under  this  latitude  is  temperate  and  healthy, 
and  the  inhabitants  live  to  a great  age,  and  the  produc- 
tions of  the  temperate  climates  flounsh : the  rivers  do 
not  freeze  till  December,  and  thaw  in  the  beginning  of 
March. 

,-lgri’c«//«rc,  ^f^tnu/^^ctMres,  and  TWirfi'.— Voronelz  is 
one  of  the  corn  provinces  of  the  empire ; the  fertile  soil 
requires  little  or  no  manure  ; it  is  only  suffered  to  lie  fal- 
low one  vear  in  five  or  six.  The  farmers  grow  wheat  of 
different  kinds  barley,  oaks  buckwheat,  millet,  and  maize  ; 
the  )H.st  however  only  in  gardens:  poppies,  lentils,  peas, 
flax  and  heui]}  are  likewise  grown  in  the  fields.  General 


failures  of  the  crops  are  very  rare,  local  failures  not  fre- 
uent,  but  on  the  whole  agncullural  operations  are  con- 
ucted  in  a very  negligent  manner,  liorliculture  is  very 
carefully  attended  to:  the  gardeiu  produce  all  the  kinds 
of  vegetables  that  arc  grown  in  Germany.  Hops,  but  only 
in  small  quantilie?,  are  grown  in  most  gardens.  The  most 
common  fruits  arc  chetrics  and  some  plums ; apples  and 
pears  arc  more  scarce.  Vines  grow  only  in  sheltered  situa- 
tioM,  but  the  grape  does  not  ripen,  except  in  the  warmer 
years.  The  forests  afford  on  the  whole  sufficient  timber 
for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants,  and  some  firewood  for  ex- 
portation, but  they  are  very  nearly  thinned.  Pines  are 
rare ; there  are  remarkably  fine  oaks.  The  rich  pastures 
on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  tbo  extensive  commons 
are  favourable  to  the  breeding  of  cattle,  which  is  a very 
general  occupation  of  the  inhabitants.  There  are  more 
numerous  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of  swine  than  in  the 
more  northern  provinces.  Oxen  suffice  only  for  the  home 
consum))tion : Inerc  are  many  small  studs  of  horses  of  the 
Russian  race.  The  most  common  domestic  poultiy  arc 
geese  and  barn-door  fuvrls:  bees  are  very  generally  kept : 
the  cbacc  and  fishery  are  quite  unimportant.  The  mine- 
rals arc,  iron  (but  no  other  metal),  chalk,  limestone,  free- 
stone, and  saltpi'tre. 

HasMcl.  in  1821,  says  that  the  manufactures  of  the  pro- 
vince were  quite  unimportant,  and  did  not  supply  one  ar- 
I licle  for  exportation : but  Schnitzler.  in  1H3(>.  says  that 
veiy  great  progress  hail  been  made  in  this  respect,  and 
doubtless  further  improvement  has  since  taken  place.  Hie 
exports  are  the  naUiral  productions  of  the  countiy,  corn, 
cattle,  hides,  timl>cr,  bristles,  some  coarse  cloth,  saltpetre, 
honey,  and  wax.  The  chief  commercial  cities  are  \’oro- 
netz  and  Oslrogohsk  ; but  there  i*  loo  great  want  of  good 
water-carriage,  because  the  Don  is  navigable  only  in  the 
spring,  when  the  water  is  high,  and  the  Donez  merely 
touches  the  frontier,  and  has  not  one  town  on  its  hanks. 

The  population  of  this  government  is  1,508,000.  Tlic 
inhabitants  are  in  the  nortliern  part  Great  Hussiians,  and 
in  the  southern  Little  Russians.  Among  the  latter  are  in- 
cluded the  Cossacks,  or  Tscherkaasians,  as  they  are  hero 
odled,  after  their  ancient  capital ; there  are  also  some 
gypsies,  and  in  the  neighbourhootl  of  Oslrogohsk  a Ger- 
man colony.  With  rchp<*et  to  public  education,  Voronclz 
is  under  the  university  of  Moscow.  The  number  of 
seboiara  in  the  parish  schools  is  alxnit  1500,  and  rather 
more  than  that  number  in  the  ecclesiastical  schools.  There 
is  abo  a nnlitary  school  for  400  cadets  at  Voronetz. 

\ono>Kn,  the  cajiilal  of  Uie  goveniment  to  which  it 
gives  its  name,  the  residence  of  the  governor  and  of  (he 
bishop  of  Voronetz,  is  situated  in  .51° 40'  N.  lat.  and  30*23' 
K.  long.,  on  the  river  Voronetz,  which  falls  into  the  Don  Iw-o 
miles  below  the  city.  Voronetz  is  built  on  a very  steep 
rock, ‘to  which,' says  Dr.  Clarke,  ‘nature  has  given  the 
appearance  of  a rainpart.  so  that  viewed  from  the  nver 
below  it  looks  like  a prodigious  fortification  raised  by  ai1.’ 
It  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  the  empire,  and  is  mentioned 
in  1 177.  Peter  the  Great  had  a dockyard  here  for  build- 
ing shij>s,  with  which  he  intended  to  descend  the  Don 
to  the  sea.  He  often  resided  here,  and  built  himself  a 
palace,  no  vestige  of  which  now  remains. 

The  city  consists  of  three  parts,  the  upper  town,  the 
lower  town,  and  the  suburbs.  The  upper  town  contains 
the  residence  of  the  governor  and  the  public  offices,  the 
bishop's  palace,  the  cathedral,  the  bazaar,  and  the  town- 
hall.  In  the  three  parts  there  are  18  stone  churches,  2 con- 
vents, apoor-house,  a gymnasium,  an  ecclesiastical  seminary, 
an  arsenal,  and  several  schools,  This  is  the  statement  of 
Has*el  in  1821,  and  is  copied  by  Schnitzler  in  1835,  but 
considering  the  very  great  increase  in  the  populalion,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  number  of  the  public  buildings 
must  M now  greater.  Stein,  in  1821,  makes  the  ]>opu- 
lafion  1‘2,0U0 ; Hassel,  in  1821,  doubts  whether  it  amuunt.s 
to  15,000;  but  the  official  accounts  in  1841  make  it  no  less 
than  43,800.  It  may  be  observed  that  l>r.  Clarke,  speaking 
of  Voronetz,  says,  ‘ It  has  become  a very  handsome  city  ; 
it  is  remarkable  for  its  commerce,  the  Don  affording  it  an 
c-tiy  rommunicRtion  with  the  Black  Sea.  Tiie  situation 
of  Voronetz  would  render  il  fit  to  become  a great  capital 
and  again,  ‘ New  houses  are  building  in  all  juu-ta  of  it ; 
the  suburbs  appear  so  exteiiaix'ethat  it  is  difficult  to  forme 
how  far  the  city  may  yet  increase.'  The  streets  are  very 
broad,  but  not  yet  paved,  llie  mnmifaelures  are,  clotti 
for  the  army,  leather,  soap,  and  vitriol.  There  arc  some 
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brovveri<*3  am!  brandy-di^tlllerio*.  The  merchanlis  of  Vo- 
roneti  trade  w ith  all  parts  of  the  empire. 

Ostro^ohsk,  a small  commercial  town,  with  several 
churches,  has  4000  inhabitants,  who  carry  on  an  extensive 
trade  ; the  three  annual  fair*  are  visited  by  merchants  from 
the  most  distant  parts,  and  even  by  Greeks,  who  brine 
many  Turkish  goods.  About  10  miles  off  there  is  a small 
colony  of  Germans,  whose  chief  occupation  is  agriculture. 
The  other  towns  of  the  government  arc  of  small  import- 
ance. 

(Hassel,  Dn$  Rxu$ische  RficH  \n  Kttropa\  Stein, 
lexicon  : Schnitzler.Zrt/fMssj'e,  laFinlande,  etla  Pologne  \ 
Dr.  E.  Clarke,  Travels  in  Ruttia.) 

VORONIKHIN,  ANDREI  NIKOPHOROVITCH.  a 
Russian  architect,  bom  in  1760,  among  the  peasantry  of 
Count  .A^lexander  Stroganov.  who,  having  heard  of  his 
talent  for  drawing,  sent  him,  in  1777,  to  Mowow  in  order 
to  be  properiy  educated  as  an  artist,  and  he  there  received 
some  instniction  from  Bazhenov'  and  Kazakov,  two  emi- 
nent architect*.  Ho  was  then  sent  to  travel  with  his 
patron‘8  son.  Count  Paul  Stroganov,  ar>d  after  visiting  the 
southern  provinces  of  Russia,  Germany,  and  Switzerland, 
resided  for  some  time  at  Paris,  diligently  profiting  by  the 
oppoKunities  there  afforded  of  pursuing  his  architectural 
■txidies.  In  1790  he  returned  to  St.  Petersburg,  where 
Stroganov’s  protection  soon  brought  him  into  notice,  and 
obtained  for  nim  employment.  ^lere  emplojinent  how- 
ever, without  more  than  ordinarj-  opportunities,  can  hartlly 
lead  to  architectural  fame  ; it  was  tnerefore  fortunate  for 
Voronikhin  that  such  opportunity  was  given  him  in  the 
erection  of  what  is  still  one  of  the  finest  monuments  of  the 
northern  capital  of  Russia.  It  was  in  IROO  that  the  em- 
jwrorPauI  conceived  the  idea  of  building  a magnificent 
cathetlral  in  the  ‘ Nevskii  Prospect,' to  be  dcdicalcd  to  ‘ Our 
Ijidv  of  Kazan  and  Voronikhin,  who  was  then  professor 
at  the  .Academy  of  Arts,  was  appointed  architect.  In  the 
following  year  the  first  stone  was  laid  by  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander. aixl  the  edifice  was  completed  and  solemnly  conse- 
crated in  September,  181 1.  Criticism  has  not  been  sparing 
of  its  remarks—some  of  them  exceedingly  captious — on  this 
piece  of  architecture : for  no  other  reason  than  because  the 
principal  taijade  is  extended  by  a semicircular  colonnade, 
It  lia-i  been  called  a cojiy  of  55t.  Peter’s  at  Rome  on  a re- 
duced scale,  whereas  there  is  no  one  point  of  similarity  be- 
tween the  two  buildings  in  any  other  respect.  To  note  but 
one  or  two  trifling  diH'erences  : the  front  of  St.  Peter’s  has 
no  prostyle  or  portico,  and  the  j>edimont  is  a mere  sham 
one  of  'most  m^gnificant  proj^>rtions ; the  colonnades 
again  are  there  neither  on  the  same  scale  nor  of  the  same 
order  as  the  church  itself,  nor  are  they  combined  with  it. 
What  degree  of  resemblance  there  is  even  thus  far  between 
the  two  designs  may  therefore  easily  be  judged  by  refer- 
ring to  PoMTtco,  fig.  8.  which  represents  the  plan  of  the 
polystyle  prostyle  of  the  Kazan  church  with  a portion  of 
the  lateral  colonnade*. 

Although  Voronikhin  is  said  to  have  erected  a groat 
many  other  buildings,  both  public  and  private,  we  have  no 
sufficient  account  nor  even  a complete  list  of  them  ; among 
them  however  are  said  to  be  the  colonnade  in  the  gardens 
at  Peterhof,  the  terraces,  &c.  at  Strelna,  and  several  villa* 
at  Gatchina  and  Pavlovsky.  Voronikhin  dietl  rather  sud- 
denly. Feb.  21  (March  3},  1814. 

fj'Jestor  Kukolnik,  in  EnlziklnpeilitskeAhii  Leksikon.") 

VOltSl’,  or.  Latinized,  VOTISTIUS.  CONRAD,  a cele- 
brated  German  divine,  was  born  at  Cologne  on  the  19th 
of  July,  irKlO.  At  the  time  of  hi«  birth  his  family  belonged 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  but  some  years  after  his 
father,  with  liU  whole  family,  consisting  of  hi*  wife  and 
ten  children,  secretly  embraced  the  Protestant  religion. 
After  having  receiveil  hi*  preparatory  education  in  a vil- 
lage near  Cologne.  Conrad  wa*  M'nt  to  Diisseidorf,  where 
he  studied  from  USKl  till  1586,  He  continued  his  studies 
at  ColcHfnc,  but  wi*  prevented  taking  bis  degree,  partly 
because  he  could  not  subscribe  the  decisions  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  and  partly  because  his  father’s  means 
were  not  sufficient  to  allow  hi*  son  to  go  to  a Protestant 
university.  For  a time  therefore  his  learned  pursuits  were 
abandon^,  and  Vorsiiu*  l>egan  to  prepare  himself  for  a 
mercantile  life.  What  enabled  him  afterwanls  to  continue 
his  studies  is  not  said,  hut  in  1.589  he  went  to  Herborn, 
where  he  devoted  himself  with  great  success  to  the  study 
of  theology  under  the  famous  Piscator.  During  his  stay 
there  he  gained  his  living  principally  by  giving  private 
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instruction,  and  in  1593  he  went  with  some  of  his  pupila 
to  Heidelberg,  where  he  was  honoured  the  year  after  with 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  In  1595  he  visited  the 
univeniities  of  .Switzerland,  where  he  took  a part  in  some 
of  tlie  theological  controversies  which  were  then  carried 
on  there.  For  some  time  he  delivered  lectures  at  Geneva, 
which  were  so  well  received,  that  the  regular  professorship 
of  divinity  was  offered  to  him  in  that  university.  Rut 
about  this  time  Count  Arnold  of  Benthcim  had  founded  a 
great  school  of  divinity  at  Steinfurt,  and  he  invited  Vors- 
tius  to  a profeMorship,  which  he  acccptc<L  He  soon  ac- 
quired a groat  reputation,  and  received  very  honourabla 
invitations  from  several  universities ; but  all  offers  were 
refused,  partly  because  his  own  family  did  not  wish  him  to 
^ to  any  great  distance  from  them,  and  p*^tly  because 
Count  .Arnold  was  unwilling  to  part  with  him.  The  readi- 
ness with  which  Voralius  complied  with  the  count’s  request 
was  afterwards  very  honourably  rewarded,  for  Vorstiuswas 
raised  to  the  highest  ecclesiastical  office  in  the  count’s 
dominions.  About  the  year  1598  a report  got  abroad  that 
Vorstiu*  hod  expressed  himself  in  favour  of  the  doctrines 
of  Socinus.  The  count  hearing  of  it.  began  to  be  alarmed, 
and  requested  Vorstius  to  go  to  Heidelberg  and  clear 
himself  of  the  charge  before  the  facul^,  which  had  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  VorsHua 
succeeded  in  clearing  himself  of  Socinianism,  but  was 
obliged  to  own  that  he  had  used  expressions  which  might 
seem  to  justily  the  charge.  After  having  expressed  nis 
regret,  and  solemnly  declared  hi*  abhorrence  of  the  opi- 
nions of  Socinus,  he  returned  to  Steinfurt.  Although  he 
had  thus  outwardly  cleared  himself,  the  suspicion  which 
had  once  been  raised  could  not  be  allayed.  The  matter 
WH.S  brought  to  a crisis  when,  in  IGIO,  he  received  an  in- 
vitation to  the  professorship  of  theology  at  I..eyden,  which 
had  become  vacant  by  the  .death  of  Arminiua.  Vorstius, 
after  some  consideration,  accepted  (he  offer,  although  he 
was  well  aware  of  the  difficulties  which  he  would  have  to 
encounter;  but  he  was ven* much  pressed  by  the  followers 
of  Arminiu*,  and  he  also  hoped  to  find  a wider  field  for 
the  free  exercise  of  his  powers  than  in  the  small  principality 
of  Reniheim.  He  went  to  Leyden  provided  with  the  most 
satisfactory  testimonials  re.*pecting  his  orthodox  and  his 
conduct:  but  his  appointment  alarmed  tlie  Calvinistio 
party  at  I.eyden  and  in  Holland  generally.  They  protested 
most  vehemently  against  the  appointment,  and  even  soli- 
cited the  interference  of  foreign  universities,  and  of  James  L, 
king  of  England.  The  worlc  of  Vorstius  on  which  their 
fears  and  accusations  were  chiefly  founded  was  a collection 
of  dissertations  w hich  he  had  published  at  Steinfurt,  in 
1610,  u.ider  the  title  • De  Deo,  sen  Disputationc*  decein  de 
Nalura  et  Attributis  Dei,  diverso  tempore  Steinfnrli  habitae.' 
Thi*  book  was  attacked  more  fiercely  than  even  the  Koran 
had  been  by  any  Christian  writer.  King  James  L,  after 
having  read'  the  book,  found  it  full  of  heresies,  and  had  it 
publicly  burnt  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London  ; and 
he  recomroendc'd  the  States  of  Holland  not  to  tolerate  such 
a heretic  within  their  territory.  *n»e  States  instituted  an 
investigation,  and  as  the  contest  crew  hotter  everyday, 
Vorstius  was  obliged  to  quit  Holland  and  wait  for  the 
final  decision  in  another  countr)'.  The  king  of  England 
in  tlve  mean  time  \vrote  a tract  against  the  unfortunate 
professor,  declared  that  burning  was  much  Uk>  mild  a 
punishment  for  him,  and  threatened  to  cause  all  orthodox 
Protestants  to  unite  ttieir  strength  against  the  Arminian 
heresies.  The  synod  of  Dortrecht  at  length,  in  1619, 
brought  the  matter  to  a close ; and  it  is  said  to  have  been 
chiefly  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  English  deputie.*  at 
this  synotl  that  Vorstius  was  declared  unworthy  of  the 
office  to  which  he  had  been  appointetl.  and  exiled  from 
Holland  for  ever.  For  two  years  Vorstius  and  his  family 
lived  in  concealment,  and  his  life  was  threatened  more 
than  once  by  persons  who  thought  it  a religious  duty  to 
kill  a man  who  was  capable  of  doing  so  much  imurj'  to 
the  Christian  religion.  At  last  the  duke  of  Holstein 
offered  Vorstius  and  the  scattered  remnants  of  the  Armi- 
nians  a place  of  refuge  in  his  own  duchy,  and  a-iaigned  to 
them  a tract  of  land,  on  which  they  built  the  town  of 
Frieilrichstadt.  Vorstius  arrived  in  Holstein  in  the  summer 
of  1622.  but  he  was  taken  ill  soon  after,  and  died  on  the 
29th  of  September  of  the  same  year  at  Tonningen.  His 
body  was  carried  to  Friedrichstadt,  and  buried  honourably. 

Vorstius  was  a pious  and  devout  man.  There  is  no 
evidence  whatever  that  he  had  adopted  the  Arminian  doc- 
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trines  previous  to  hU  going  to  Leyden.  Bayk  justly 
remarks  that  the  persecutions  of  hU  enemies  fbr  errors  of 
which  he  was  not  guilty  drove  him  into  them ; for  that  he 
was  an  Anninian  during  the  last  period  of  his  life  is  attested 
by  his  own  evidence.  Vorstius  was  a man  of  coTuideral)le 
learning,  CTeat  independence  of  mind,  and  of  sound  judg- 
ment. rte  wrote  a great  number  of  works  most  of  which 
arc  of  a controvemu  nature,  and  directed  partly  against 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  partly  against 
his  opponents  among  the  Protestants.  Some  few  are  of  a 
devotional  and  rcligioas  character.  Most  of  them  are 
written  in  Latin,  some  in  German,  and  some  in  Dutch. 
Listsof  them  are  ^ven  in  Jdcher’s  ‘ AIlgemeinesGelebrten- 
Lexitam,*  and  in  Bayle’a  ‘Dictionnaire  Hislorique  et  Cri- 
tique.' 

eSandius,  I^ibliniktra  AiUitrinUariorum ; Gualterus. 
Oruiio  in  ubitum  Conradi  Vorstii.') 

VORTEX.  Tlie  theorj'  of  Descartes  on  the  formation 
and  mechanical  laws  of  tlte  universe  was  first  published  iu 
16^,  in  his  ‘ Principia  I'liilosophie.'  Oue  part  of  Uiis 
theory,  namely,  the  iiypothesis  of  vortices,  is  almost  the 
only  one  w hich  generaUy  passes  by  the  name  of  Des  Cartes. 
But  it  should  be  remembered  th:U  this  U only  a part,  and  a 
small  part,  of  the  system  which  rendered  the  Newtonian 
view  of  astronomy  for  a long  time  unacceptable  to  the 
continental  philosophers.  Tlic  metaphysics,  the  mechanics, 
and  the  astionomy,  of  the  once  celebrated  Cartesian  system, 
combined  as  they  were  by  one  writer,  and  that  writer  a 
most  skilful  and  elegant  proposer  of  his  own  views,  arc  to 
be  looked  at  together  as  that  wliich  Newton's  philosophy 
luul  to  meet.  Perhaps  we  should  not  be  wrong  in  saying 
that  the  impossibility  of  a vacuum,  maintained  by  Dcs 
Cartes  as  self-evident,  was  a greater  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
the  theoiy  of  gravitation,  with  which  it  seemed  incom- 
patible, than  the  theory  of  vortice^  which  Dcs  Cartes  pro- 
prosed  as  an  hypothesis,  nud  which  did  nut  necessarily 
contradict  Newton's  deductions.  We  sliall  here  present  a 
brief  sketch  of  tiie  system,  so  far  as  is  necessaty,  from  the 
third  book  of  the  ‘ Principia  Pliilosophiue:’  this  sketch  is, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  only  a table  of  contents  of  the  work  iUclt^ 
and  Descartes  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  speaker.  Such 
comments  as  w«  add  are  m parentheses. 

The  human  imagination  must  not  either  limit  the  power 
of  God  or  unduly  exalt  its  own  : and  it  mu&t  not  suppose 
that  all  things  were  made  for  man's  use  only.  In  enumerat- 
ing phenomena  Descartes  prefers  rather  to  deduce  them  from 
causes  Uian  to  make  them  serve  in  finding  causes,  lie 
then  describes  the  relative  distances  of  the  planets,  and 
asserts  the  immensity  of  the  distances  of  the  fixed  3>tart. 
After  the  usual  statements  relative  to  the  light  of  tliv  sun. 
planets,  and  fixed  stars,  he  rejects  the  l^olemaic  hypo- 
thesis, and  observes  tlwvt  those  of  Copernicus  and  Tycho 
Brahf>  differ  vciy  little  as  hy]>uthcses,  and  explain  pheno- 
mena in  the  some  manner.  He  says  also  that  the  latter, 
though  he  denies  Uie  motion  of  the  earth,  yet  in  reality 
gives  it  more  motion  than  the  fotmer(wi!h  Descartes,  re- 
lative motion  was  a mu«t  abiiolutc  idea);  whence,  ditfering 
firom  both,  he  will,  with  more  truth  than  Tycho,  and  more 
care  than  Copernicus,  take  away  the  motion  of  the  earth. 
To  this  end  he  proposes  an  hypothesis,  which  will  be  very 
fit  to  explain  pnenomena  ; but  only  as  an  hypothesis,  not 
as  an  absolute  truth.  The  fixed  stars  are  exceedingly  dis- 
tant ; the  sun  consists  of  a fluid  and  mobile  matter,  which 
would  carry  the  circumjacent  parts  of  the  heavens  with  it, 
but  which  does  not  change  its  place  in  the  heavens:  the 
solar  matter  dues  not  need  aliment  Each  one  of  the  fixed 
stars  has  an  immense  space  about  it.  in  which  there  is  no 
other  fixed  star.  The  neaveus  arc  filled  with  fluid  matter, 
as  astronomers  commonly  suppose,  because  they  do  not 
see  how  the  phenomena  of  the  planets  ran  be  otherwise 
expifuned.  l^ch*  of  tlic  heavens  carries  with  it  all  bodies 
therein  contained.  The  earth  and  every  planet  U at  rest 
in  its  heaven,  though  iL  may  be  carrieil  with  tlial  heaven  : 
the  eartii  therefore,  or  any  one  planet,  may  he  said  not  to 
move,  but  all  the  others  must  be  said  to  move.  The  whole 
heaven  of  the  sun  is  moved  round  it  in  tiie  maimer  of  a 
whirlpool,  'in  modum  cujusdam  vorticis,'  the  more  distant 
parts  moving  more  riowly  than  the  neaier;  and  the  planets 
are  carried  round  witli  this  heaven.  And  as  in  the  laiger 
whirlpool  are  sometimes  seen  smaller  ones,  which  are  car- 
ried round  in  tlie  larger ; so  each  planet  is  the  centre  of  a 
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smaller  vortex,  in  which  its  satellitei  are  carried  round 
their  primaiy.  The  sun  and  planets  are  carried  round 
Uieir  axes  by  the  motion  of  their  vortices  (the  inclinations 
of  the  planetary  orbits  to  the  ecliptic  have  an  obvious  ex- 
planation : the  inequalities  in  loagilude  are  mentioned 
without  explanation).  It  can  hardly  be  that  an  hypothesis 
which  thus  explains  phenomena  can  be  CaUe  : to  say  this 
would  seem  to  be  an  imputation  upon  tlie  Deity,  namely, 
the  supposition  that  he  made  us  so  imperfect,  that  a right 
use  of  reason  might  lead  us  to  deceive  ourselves  (Descartes 
is  not  the  only  one  wlio  has  used  this  sort  of  argument). 
Nevorthelewi,  he  is  willing  that  it  should  be  put  forward 
only  as  an  hypothesis.  And  though  boUi  religion  and 
reason  teach  (hat  made  tlie  world  complete,  that  not 
only  the  seeds  of  plants  were  formed,  but  plants  them- 
selves, See.,  yet  the  nature  of  Ibiugi  will  be  better  ex- 
plained if  it  can  be  shown  how,  as  from  seed,  the  solar 
system  was  produced  (Deacartei  here  fears  the  imputation 
which  was  aflenvards  cast  upon  the  author  of  the  nebular 
Aypo/Acm  [Solar  System,  p.  199J).  Alt  matter  originally 
consisted  of  particles,  forming  numbers  of  fluid  heaven^ 
revolving  about  their  several  axes.  These  particles  were  ori- 
ginally equal  in  size  and  motion ; they  also  occame  spherical, 
when  the  comera  had  been  worn  down  by  rubbing  against 
each  other.  And  since  no  portion  of  space  can  be  vacuous 
[Vacwm],  the  interstices  of  these  spheres  must  be  filled 
by  matter,  of  form  jierpetually  changiug,  derived  from  Uie 
parts  worn  off  the  angles  : this  last  kind  of  matter  moves 
more  quickly  than  the  other.  Besides  thu  there  is  a third 
sort  of  particles  of  matter,  more  solid,  or  eUc  of  form  more 
adapted  to  motion : of  this  planets  and  comets  are  com- 
osed.  Tlierc  are  three  classes  of  celestial  heavens : the 
rst,  that  of  our  sun  and  iU  system  ; the  second,  the  vari- 
ous tumvens  of  the  fixed  stars  imme^ately  adjoining;  the 
third  including  all  which  are  beyond,  and  which  never  can 
be  seen  in  tliis  life.  The  primary  particles,  as  Uiose  are 
called  which  are  obtained  by  attrition  from  the  secondary 
])articlcs,  at  laid  Wcomc  more  tlian  enough  to  fill  the  in- 
tervening  spaces  (how  this  could  be  Descartes  does  not 
say),  and  the  residue,  as  fast  zs  it  arises,  was  forced  to  the 
centres  of  the  vortices,  where  it  formed  certain  ver)’  fluid 
spherical  bodies  : these  arc  the  sun  and  fixed  stars.  The 
secomlar)’ particles  receded  from  the  ccutresto  make  room. 
The  efttux  of  these  primary  particles  from  the  fluid  bodies 
just  described  is  ligliL  Ibe  centrifugal  force  of  policies 
ill  motion  round  a centre  is  then  dwelt  on,  and  the  circular 
form  of  the  sun  and  fixed  stars  U attributed  to  it.  The 
motion  of  the  vortices  must  be  such  that  their  contiguous 
parts  may  have  a common  motion.  I'lie  primar)’  particles 
flow  from  the  poles  of  each  vortex  towards  the  centre,  and 
from  the  centre  toivards  the  other  parts.  But  the  same 
must  nut  be  said  of  the  secondary  or  spherical  particles  (the 
reasons  given  arc  fanciful  in  tne  extreme,  consisting  en- 
tirely in  diff^erent  motive  powers  given  to  the  two  species 
of  particles). 

The  preceding  may  give  a sufficient  idea  of  the  sort  of 
foundation  which  Descartes  builds  iipuii,  and  hU  manner 
of  raising  the  structure.  He  proceeds  through  what  he  sup- 
poses to  bo  explanations  of  all  the  phenomena  of  light,  of 
the  formation  of  planets  and  cornels,  and  of  all  the  varieties 
of  conformation  which  ore  seen  in  the  solar  s}'stem.  Why 
comets  have  tails  and  planets  none  ; how  Uie  primar}'  par- 
ticles of  other  vortices  find  their  way  into  ours,  so  that  we 
can  see  the  fixed  stars;  how  the  planets  obtained  their 
first  motions  of  projection  ; how  the  spots  on  Uio  sun  are 
formed,  and  so  on,  are  all  explained  by  the  jiowen  of  the 
two  species  of  particles:  an  hypothesis  on  their  nature 
being  alwa}^  really  wlien  wanted.  A reader  wiio  has 
looked  into  this  book  of  Descartes's  * Principia ' begins  to 
understand  two  things  better  than  before  : nrst,  the  satire 
on  philosophical  cxplanationa  contained  at  the  end  of 
.Mohurc's  ' Malade  Imaginaire,'  written  a few  yeare  afler 
the  deatii  of  Descartes;  next,  the  declaraUon  of  Newton, 
Ilypotheua  non  Jingo. 

As  the  hypothesis  of  vortices  is  nsually  represented,  it 
has  a certain  reasonableness  of  appearance,  which  no  doubt 
makes  many  wonder  why  it  should  be  so  universally  con- 
temned. If  a fluid  muss  were  whirled  round  the  sun.  it 
would  carry  the  planets  with  it : and  the  supposition  of 
minor  vortices,  one  round  each  planet  which  has  a salsl- 
Ute.  is  ]>errectly  consistent  with  the  laws  of  hydrostatics. 
When  Newton  proposed  to  refute  the  system  of  Desevtes, 
he  was  obliged  to  nave  recourse  to  numerical  conaiden- 
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ttoni:  he  could  not  but  admit  thnt  % planet,  in  one  of| 
Descartes’s  rortices.  would  have  an  orbit ; but  he  showed,  j 
from  the  nature  of  fluid  motion,  that  it  could  not  have  the  \ 
orbit  which,  from  the  time  of  Kepler,  it  was  known  to 
Itave.  The  quality  of  a phenomenon  ia  known  before  iU 
Amount  is  measured;  ana  it  is  natural  to  ex{)ect,  in  the 
history  of  philosophy,  that  explanations  which  serve  to 
Account  for  the  nature  of  a j)henomcnon,  hut  are  irrecon- 
cilable with  its  amount,  should  precede  those  which  are 
drawn  from  consideration  of  both.  The  powibility  of  the 
planetary  motions  finding  their  proximate  cause  in  the 
rotation  of  a fluid  mass  which  fills  the  solar  system,  is  a 
thing  which  did  suggest  itself,  and  ought  to  have  suggested 
itself,  to  the  inquirers  of  the  time  which  elapsed  between  1 
Copernicus  and  Newton.  Descartes  says  expressly,  • j>u- 
tandum  eit,  non  tantum  Solis  et  Fixanim,  sed  totius  etiam 
coeli  raateriam  fluidam  esse  ; quod  Jam  rulgo  omnes  astro- 
nomi  concedant,  quia  vident  phsenomena  nianetarum  vix 
aJiter  pom  explicari.'  No  mechanical  difficulty  stood  in 
the  way  in  their  time  ; and  those  who  had  seen  particles 
of  dust  whirled  about  by  the  air  would  have  no  aifficulty 
in  imagining  the  hypothesis  of  a vortex.  Now  we  find 
this  fault  with  the  common  notion  of  Descartes’s  system  : 
the  disparagement  which  belongs  to  it  as  a ichote — to  the 
primary  and  secondary  particles  which,  though  obtained 
from  the  same  original  particles,  yet  have  different  laws  of 
notion,  and  to  the  gratuitous  deduction  of  evetythiog  from 
this  fancy — ia  conveyed  to  their  readers  by  writers  who 
only  present  the  most  rational  extract  wnich  could  he 
ma3e,  namely,  the  idea  of  a vortex.  Thi.s  is  the  sort  of 
syllogism  on*^which  such  writer*  proceed  : Descartes's  sj-s- 
tem  is  ridiculous  ; all  I know  of  that  system  is  its  vortices, 
therefore  I must  laugh  at  the  vortices.  Yet  not  only  Avas 
Newton  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  his  most  powerful 
weapons  to  rcfiitc  these  vortices,  but  it  is  not  at  all  a set- 
tled point  that  his  refutation  is  sound ; that  is,  his  mathe- 
matical refutation.  His  remark  that  comets  could  not 
find  their  Avay  through  the  vortex  U much  more  to  the 
purpose,  though  Descartes  has  hisway  outof  this  difficulty, 
AS  out  of  eveiy  other. 

VORTICIA'LIS,  Lamarck’s  name  for  a genua  of  micro- 
scopic For\mimfer-v. 

VOS,  MARTIN  DE,  one  of  tbo  most  remarkable 
painters  of  his  lime,  was  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1520,  or  more 
probably  1531.  His  father,  Peter  do  Vos,  who  waw  like- 
wise a painter  and  a member  of  the  Academy  of  Antwerp, 
gave  him  the  first  instniction  in  his  art.  and  he  ancnvai-il* 
Attended  the  school  of  the  celebrated  Frans  Floris.  From 
the  school  of  Floris  he  went  to  Italy,  where  he  studied 
some  time  at  Rome,  ami  at  Venice  with  Tintoretto,  whose 
style  he  adopted,  and  for  whom  he  painted  several  land- 
scapes AS  backgrounds  to  some  of  his  pictures.  He 
distinguished  himself  in  history  and  portrait,  and  |>ainted 
many  portraits  for  the  house  of  Medici.  After  a stay  of 
eight  years  in  Italy  he  returned  to  Antwerp,  and  brought 
home  with  him,  besides  other  studies,  a large  collection  of 
drawings  from  antient  vases,  &c.,  from  Greek  and  Roman 
monuments,  which  he  made  use  of  to  great  advantage  in 
several  pictures  of  feasts  and  such  subjects.  In  1550, 
shortly  aAer  his  return,  he  was  made  a member  of  the 
Academy  of  Antwerp.  He  executed  an  immense  number 
of  works : there  are  more  than  six  hundred  prints  after  his 
designs  ; he  painted  more  pictures  than  any  man  of  his 
time.  He  amassed  a considerable  fortune,  and  died  in 
1G03,  aged  72.  or,  according  to  the  common  account,  in 
1604,  aged  84. 

Dc  Vos  had  great  ability,  and  many  of  his  great  pictures 
arc  composed,  dcsigne<l.  and  coloured  in  a masterly  style, 
yet  bis  figures,  like  those  of  his  model  Tintoretto,  are 
often  forced  and  exaggerated  in  their  attitudes.  He 
formed  a good  school,  and  educated  several  excellent 
scholars;  the  most  distinguished  were  his  nephew  William 
de  Va*,  and  Wenceslaus  Koeberger  or  Coubergher. 

William  de  Vos  was  one  of  the  painters  whose  portraits 
were  painted  by  Vandyck  for  the  collection  of  the  distin- 
guished artists  of  his  time.  There  were  several  other 
winters  of  this  name,  of  the  same  and  of  tliffercnt  families. 
There  was  a Peter  de  Vos,  the  brother  of  Martin  ; a Simon 
de  Vos  (bom  at  Antwerp  in  1003,  and  died  in  1002).  the 
scholar  of  Rubens,  who  excelled  in  portrait  and  in  animal 
painting  ; a Paul  de  Vos  (bom  at  Aelsl  about  160U,  died 
in  1654),  a celebrated  battle  painter,  ami  his  son  Cornelius, 
who  was  a gocnl  historical  painter ; he  died  at  Antwerp  in 


1751,  aged  61.  There  was  another  Cornelias  de  Vos,  who 
studied  under  and  imitated  Vandyck  ; and  there  was  also 
a Lambert  de  Vos  of  Mechlin,  wlio,  in  1574,  went  to  Tur- 
key and  made  many  excellent  water-colour  drawings  of 
Turkish  costume.  A volume  of  these  drawings  upon 
Turkish  paper  is  or  was  in  the  gymnasium  litnaiy  of 
Bremen. 

(Van  Mandor ; Descampa ; FushH,  &c.) 

VOSGES,  a department  in  the  eastern  part  of  France, 
houndwl  on  the  north  by  the  department  of  Meurthc,  on 
the  north-east  by  that  of  Bas  Rhin,  on  the  cast  and  south- 
east by  that  of  Haut  Rhin,  on  the  south  by  that  of  Haute 
Saone,  on  the  west  by  that  of  Haute  Marne,  and  on  the 
north-west  by  that  of  Meu.se.  Its  form  is  that  of  an  ir- 
regular quadrangle,  having  its  northern  side  85  miles  long, 
meobured  in  a straight  line  from  the  junction  of  the  three 
departments  of  Haute  Mamc,  Meuse,  and  Vo»ges,  to  the 
bank  of  the  little  river  Bruehe  at  the  spot  where  it  quit* 
the  department ; and  the  southern  side  43  miles  long  from 
L'hntiJlon-sur-Sa3nc  to  the  junction  of  the  three  department* 
of  Haute  SaOne,  Haut  Rhin,  and  Vosges.  Of  the  remain- 
ing two  sides,  one,  S3  miles  long,  faces  the  east,  or  east  by 
south  ; the  other.  41  mile*  long,  ftec*  the  south-west.  Tlie 
department  is  comprehended  between  47*  48^  and  48*  33' 
N.  lat.  anti  between  5®  27'  and  7*  2ty  E.  long.  Its  area  is 
estimated  at  22G8  miles,  which  is  a little  under  the  average 
area  of  the  French  departments,  and  rather  less  tiutn  the 
conjoint  areas  of  the  English  counties  of  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland.  The  population  in  1820  was  37D,839;  in 
1831,  337,987 ; and  in  lSk»,  411, OM  ; showing'  in  the  last 
five  j-ears  an  increase  of  13,047.  or  about  3' 3 per  cent., 
and  giving  about  181  inhabitants  to  a square  mile.  In 
amount  and  density  of  population  it  is  above  the  average 
of  the  departments  of  France,  and  very  far  above  the 
English  counties  with  which  we  have  compared  it.  Epinal, 
the  chief  town,  is  189  miles  in  a direct  line  easf-smith-east 
of  Paris,  or  232  miles  by  the  roatl  Ihougli  Meaux,  Chdteau- 
Thicrry,  EpemaT.  Cnfilons-sur-Marne,  Vitry-sur-Mame, 
Bar-lc-I>uc.  Neuichdleau,  and  Mirecourt;  in  48*  IP  N.  lat. 
and  6®  27'  K-  long. 

The  deportment  is  altogether  mountainous,  at  least 
hilly  : though  it  is  mual  to  distinguish  the  eastern  part  as 
the  Mountain,  and  to  call  the  western  part  the  Plain. 
The  Vosges,  from  which  it  lakes  its  name,  extend  along 
the  eastern  boundary  ; and  the  FaucUles  traverse  the  de- 
partment from  west  to  east,  and  unite  with  the  branches 
of  the  Vosges  about  Plombiire.s,  in  the  south-eastern  part 
of  the  department.  The  Vosges  present  a great  variety  of 
picturesque  and  deliglitful  scener)'.  The  Ballon  d’Al«ice, 
one  of  their  highe.st  summits,  at  the  point  where  the  branch 
which  joins  the  Faucillcs  diverges  from  the  main  chain,  is 
4124  feet  high;  Le  Bressoir,  a neighbouring  summit,  is 
4049  feet ; ami  Lc  Grand  Donnon,  farther  north,  is  3314 
feet. 

The  Vosges,  and  that  part  of  the  Faucillcs  which  is 
nearest  to  the  Vosges,  are  composefl  chiefly  of  granitic 
rocks.  Upon  the  granite  rests  the  red  and  the  variegated 
sandstone ; upon  these  sandstones  the  thick  limestone 
rock  called  the  muschelkalk,  and  the  keiiper,  or  mames 
iris^es  (variegated  marls);  and  upon  these, tne  lias  and  the 
lower  oolitic  rocks.  1116**  formations  cover  the  whole  of 
the  department ; the  up^  fonnation,  the  oolitic,  occupy- 
ing the  western  side,  ana  the  other*  sueecsrively  cropping 
out  as  wc  advance  eastward.  The  mineral  treasures  of  the 
department  arc  considerable.  Granite,  porphyry,  freestone 
of  a black  colour,  capable  of  receiving  a good  polish,  mill- 
stones, slates,  ^psum,  and  agates  arc  found.  A little  coal 
is  procured,  ^ere  were  in  1834  two  coal-pHs,  but  only 
one  of  them  was  worked : it  gave  employment  to  54  la- 
bourers, and  yi^ded  2168  tons  of  coal,  valued  at  929/.  In 
1835  the  proauce  was  1356  tons.  Iron-stone  is  procured. 
There  were  in  1834  twenty-seven  iron-works  of  various 
kinds ; in  which  were  8 flimaces  for  making  pig-iron  ; 68 
forges  for  making  wrought-iron.  and  6 forges  for  makir^ 
steel.  The  furnaces  were  chiefly  in  the  western  part  of 
the  department,  where  the  fuel  employed  in  them  was 
charcoal,  together  with  coal,  coke,  turf,  or  wood.  In 
the  eastern  part,  where  hvo  of  the  furnaces  and  nearly  all 
the  forges  were  situated,  the  fuel  exclusively  employed 
waj?  charcoal.  Some  of  our  authorilies  speak  of  copper, 
silver,  and  manganese  mines ; but,  as  the  government  re- 
turns for  1836  do  nut  notice  them,  it  is  probable  tliey  are 
no  longer  worked. 
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The  department  belongs  chiefly  to  the  basin  of  the  Rhine. 
A small  |K>rtion,  which  extends  in  the  north-eastern  comer, 
just  across  the  ridge  of  the  Vosge*.  is  drained  by  the 
Bmche,  which  rises  in  those  mountains  and  flows  down 
into  the  111  near  Strasbourg.  The  central  parts  arc  drained 
by  the  Moselle,  one  of  the  largest  affluents  of  the  Rhine, 
and  its  tributaries.  The  Moselle  rises  in  the  south-eastern 
comer  of  the  department,  near  the  Ballon  d' Alsace,  ami 
flows  north-westward  ly  Remiremont,  Epinal,  and  f'harrocs 
into  the  department  of  Meiirthe.  It  receives  the  Vologne 
and  IMrbion  on  the  right  l»ank.  The  Meurthe  rises  in  the 
slopes  of  the  Vosges,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  department, 
ana  flows  north-west  into  the  adjacent  demilmcnt  of 
Meurthe,  where  it  joins  the  Moaeile.  The  Mortagne,  a 
feeder  of  the  Meurthe,  and  the  Mailon,  a feeder  of  the  Mo- 
selle, rise  in  the  department  of  Vosges,  but  do  not  join 
their  princiral  streams  till  they  reach  the  department  of 
Meurthe.  Plainc  and  the  Rabodot,  feeders  of  the 

Meurthe,  rise  in  other  departments,  but  join  tlieir  prin- 
ci^  stream  in  this. 

The  north-wcstcni  side  of  the  department  belongs  to  the 
basin  of  the  Meuse,  and  is  drained  bv  the  Meuse,  which 
crosses  it  from  south  to  north ; and  by  the  I,ainger  or 
Ainger,  the  Mouzon,  the  Vair,  the  Deuil,  and  the  Saunel, 
feeders  of  the  Meuse.  A very  small  part,  just  at  the 
north-western  comer,  is  drained  by  the  Ornain,  which 
belongs  to  the  system  of  the  Seine. 

TTic  southern  border  of  the  department  belongs  to  the 
basin  of  the  Hh&nc.  and  is  drained  by  the  Sadne,  which 
rises  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Faucilles,  and  by  the 
Coney,  the  Angronne.  and  the  Combaute,  which  flow 
directly  or  ultimately  into  the  SaAne. 

None  of  these  rivers  are  navigable  ; nor  arc  there  any 
navigable  canals.  Irrigatiun  is  well  managed;  and  con- 
Kidei^le  skill  is  shown  in  applying  streams  and  falls  of  water 
as  a moving-power  to  the  purposes  of  n»amifaclurc.  There 
arc  some  mineral-spring  Those  of  Bussang,  five  in  num- 
ber, near  the  sources  of  the  Moselle,  rise  from  the  primi- 
tive rocks  of  the  Vosges:  they  are  chalybeate  and  purga- 
tive : the  water  is  not  much  used  on  the  spot,  but  20.(XX) 
bottles  are  sent  yearly  to  Plombidres  or  other  places.  'Hie 
waters  of  ContrexeviUe  on  the  Vair,  not  far  from  its  source, 
are  chalybeate  and  diurectic  ; they  .are  recommended  for 
persons  afflicted  with  the  stone  and  gravel : 4(ktO  bottles  of 
the  water  are  sent  yearly  to  Paris.  Those  of  Bains  near 
Fonlcnois,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  department,  are 
warm  and  saline  ; their  temperature  is  32*  of  Reaumur,  or 
lot®  of  Fahrenheit.  Those  of  Plombifrcs  are  also  warm  ! 
and  saline;  and  are  recommended  for  complaints  of  the  j 
stomach  and  for  nervous  affections;  their  temperature  is  ! 
38®  of  RAaumur,  or  1 17®  or  118®  of  Fahrenheit.  j 

TTicrc  arc  several  small  lakes  or  meres,  chiefly  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  department ; the  principal  are  those  of 
G^ranlmer,  of  Retounjcmer,  am!  of  I»ngeiner;  all  in  tlic  . 
neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  G^rardme^. 

Tbere  were,  on  1st  January-,  1837.  six  Routes  Uoyales.  or  | 
government  roads,  having  on  aggregate  length  of  178  miles,  ! 
of  which  1-18  miles  were  in  good  repair  and  30  miles  out  of 
repair.  One  of  the  roads  from  Paris  to  Bale,  or  Basel,  enters 
the  department  near  Domremi,  rtuis  by  Neufehfileau,  Cli5te- 
nois,  Mirecourt,  Dompaire,  Epinal,  and  Remiremont,  and 
crosses  the  Vosges  into  the  department  of  Haul  Rhin.  A 
road  from  Besanqon  to  Nancy  and  Metz  runs  through  the 
department,  entering  on  the  south  side  by  PlombiArea, 
crossing  the  Faucilles  and  passing  by  Epinal  and  Charmes. 
A road  from  Dijon  to  Nancy  crosijes  the  north-western  part 
of  the  county  through  NeufchSlcau;  and  a road  from 
Paris  by  Nanev  to  Scliclcstat,  and  so  to  Strasbourg  on  the 
one  hand  or  Oolmar  on  the  other,  passes  through  Raon 
I’Etajx!  and  St.  Dicy  in  the  north-eastern  jiart.  .and  across  I 
the  Vosges  into  llie  department  of  Haut  Rhin.  The  de- 1 

fiartmental  roads  had,  on  1st  Januaiy,  1837,  an  aggregate 
ength  of  414  miles,  of  which  199  miles  were  in  good  repair, , 
167  miles  out  of  repair,  and  48  miles  unfinished.  The 
vicinal  roads  had,  at  the  same  time,  an  aggregate  length  ; 
of  more  tlian  2000  miles.  | 

The  area  of  the  department  is  about  1,4*10,000  acres,  of 
which  about  000,01X1  acres  arc  under  the  plough.  Tbe  i 
soil  of  the  Plain  is  tolerably  fertile  ; bvit,  on  tW  whole,  the  I 
produce  of  the  department  in  grain  is  below  the  average  j 
of  France,  and  quite  inadcouate  to  the  supply  of  the  dense  ' 
population.  The  principal  crop  is  of  oats,  in  which  the  I 
department  exceeoa  the  average  produce  of  the  depart- 1 


ments  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one ; but  in  barley,  and 
still  more  in  wheat,  rye,  and  maslin  (wheat  and  lye  mixed), 
it  falls  short  of  the  average.  Buckwheat  is  but  hUle  grown, 
and  maize  aud  potatoes  were.  In  1827.  not  grown  at  all. 
Of  the  crop  of  oats,  the  superabundance  is  sent  into  the 
department  of  Meuso.  Turnips  and  a comudi  rablc  quantity 
of  hemp  are  grown,  and  hops  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ram- 
bervillere,  or  Rcml>en’iller ; of  the  lu»ps  aliout  2000  cwts. 
arc  sent  to  Paris  ; some  are  also  sent  to  Strasbourg.  The 
grass-lands  amount  to  18U.OQO  acres,  and  the  heaths  and 
open  pastures  to  about  90,000.  Tliey  are  chiefly  in  the 
mountains.  Tlie  number  of  homed  cattle  is  aliove  the 
average  number  in  the  other  de]>aiimcnis,  especially  of 
cows  ami  heifers.  The  dair)-  is  much  attended  to,  and 
above  150,000  kilogrammes,  or  about  30.000  cwts..  of 
cheese  are  made  annually.  Tltc  cheek's  ra«i.‘mh1e  those  of 
Gmyerc;  the  best  are  made  in  and  round  G^rardmer; 
those  of  Bresse,  Gornimont.  Ventrou,  Busi>atig,  St.  Maurice, 
Ramonchamp,  Mesnil,  Saulxure,  and  Verguey  rank  next. 
A considerable  quantity  of  butter  is  also  made,  and  sent 
into  the  neighbouring  Jepartments.  Tlie  breed  of  horned 
cattle  is  small,  as  well  as  that  of  horses,  which  are  numer- 
ous. Tlicre  are  but  few  sheep,  and  they  arc  chiefly  of  a 
small  native  breed.  The  Merino  sheep  Itad  not,  in  1827, 
been  introduced  into  the  department.  Pigs  arc  numer- 
ous. 

'file  vineyards  comprehend  about  11,000  acres,  and  the 
orchards  and  gardens  occupy  about  the  same  space.  The 
produce  of  the  vineyards  is  great  in  nropurtion  to  the 
extent  of  grrmmd,  and  the  temperate  habits  of  the  people 
render  much  ini^iortaliun  of  wine  imnecessaiy.  Tlic  red 
wines  of  Charmes,  Xaronval,  and  Ubexy  are  the  best,  but 
none  of  them  rank  higher  than  good  common  wines.  Tins 
quantity  of  stone-fruits  grown  is  consideiable ; among  them 
are  the  Quetch  or  Gennan  plum,  and  tlie  cherry  from 
which  kirschenwasser  is  made. 

The  woodlands  have  an  area  of  above  300.000  acres, 
and  ihc  forests  and  wastes  170.000  acres ; their  produce, 
especially  in  deals  and  staves  fur  ca>>ks,  consSitutt^  one  of 
the  most  important  sources  of  wealth  in  the  dcqiartment. 
More  than  a hundred  saw-milU,  moved  by  water,  are  em- 
ployed in  saw'tng  deals,  of  which  a million  are  made  yearly ; 
they  are  floated  down  the  Meurthe,  and  then  down  the 
Moselle  to  Metz,  llie  staves,  of  which  half  a million  are 
made  yearly,  are  floated  down  the  Coney,  or  Coney,  into 
the  Sailne. 

Game  is  tolembly  plentiful:  the  wild  l>oar,  the  deer, 
the  hare,  the  paitriuge,  tlie  lark,  and  the  heath-cock  are 
foimd.  The  rivers  moduce  fish  of  various  sorts ; among 
them  arc  some  cxceiicnt  trout. 

Die  department  is  divided  into  five  arrondiasements  aa 


follows  :— 
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In  the  arrondissement  of  Epinal  are — Epinal,  on  the 
Moselle,  population  in  1820.7951  for  the  commune;  in 
1H31,  W)7U  for  the  town,  or  0070  for  the  whole  commune  ; 
in  1830,  9526  for  the  commune  [Epinal]  ; Arclutte,  on  the 
Moselle,  above  Epinal ; Chateh  distinguUhcd  as  Chdte! 
sur  Moselle,  at  the  junction  of  the  Durbion  with  the  Mo- 
selle ; Kcmbcrvillcr,  or  Rambcrvillers,  population  4475 
for  the  town,  or  4900  for  the  whole  commune,  on  the 
Mortagne  ; arid  Rniycrcs,  jiopulation  2070  fin"  the  town,  or 
2328  for  the  whole  commune,  near  the  source  of  the  Aren- 
telle,  a feeiler  of  the  Mortagne.  Archette  ha.v  a |»aper- 
manufnclure  of  high  reputation.  Remberviller  is  oil  the 
right  bank  of  the  Mortage,  over  which  is  a stone  bridge 
communicating  with  a suburb  on  the  opposite  bank.  There 
are  some  remains  of  the  walls  with  which,  in  1125,  Etienne 
dc  Bar,  bishop  of  Metz,  surrounded  the  town.  The  towns- 
men mamifaeliire  coarse  woollen  cloth,  linens,  paper, 
leather,  earthenware,  madder,  iron,  and  jewellery.  One 
paper-mill  employed,  a few  years  uncc.  a hundred  work- 
men. Con«derab1c  tratle  is  carried  on  In  com  and  hops. 
Diero  arc  an  hospital  and  a public  librars*  of  9(XX)  volumes. 

In  the  arrondis'^ement  of  Mirecourt  are—Mirecourt,  on 
the  Madon,  population,  in  1820,  50U8  for  the  commune  ; 
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in  1831,  52CKS  for  the  town,  or  0674  for  the  whole  com* 
xnune  ; in  1836,  5684  for  the  commune  : Poropairp,  on  a 
amall  stream  floNvinfc  into  the  Madon;  Ville  sur  lllon,  on 
tile  lllon,  a small  feeder  of  the  Madon ; Charmes  (TOp. 
*2800  for  the  town,  or  2962  for  the  communc.1,  on  the  Mo* 
aelle;  Fontenois  on  the  Coney  or  Coney;  Damey  and 
Monthureux,  on  the  Saone;  and  Wittcl,  on  a small 
tttream  flowing  into  the  Voire.  Mirecourt  was  called  in 
the  Latin  of  the  middle  i^es  ^lercurii  Curtis  ; but  there 
are  no  remains  of  antiquity  or  tokens  of  the  worship  of 
Mercuiy,  which  some  have  suppowd,  from  the  name,  to 
have  been  practised.  It  belonged  in  thefilleenth  century 
to  the  counts  of  Vaudemont,  and  was  defended  by  a wall 
and  by  a castle,  which  latter  was  taken  by  La  Hire,  one  of 
the  captains  of  Charles  Vll.  of  France.  The  town  is  in  a 
pleasant  and  highly  cultivated  district,  but  is  ill  built.  The 
to^vnsmen  are  chiefly  enj^aged  in  the  manufacture  of  mu* 
sical  instruments  ; a g^rcat  number  of  church  organs  and 
bitd-orn^,  and  of  base*vioU,  violina,  guitars,  and  other 
stringed  instruments  are  made.  Lace,  le^ier,  and  wooden 
wares  are  also  manufactured ; and  trade  is  carried  on  in 
wine,  brandy,  and  slieep.  There  arc  four  yearly  fain. 
Mirecourt  has  several  fountains,  a handsome  hospital,  and 
a public  library  of  6000  volumes.  There  are  some  govern- 
ment oflices.  Doropure  was  formerly  of  greater  import- 
ance than  it  is  now : it  was  taken  and  burned  by  the  duke 
of  Bourgogne  (Burgundy)  in  1475, and  has  never  recovered 
its  prosperity.  Chumes  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Moselle, 
over  which  is  a handsome  bridge.  Trade  is  carried  on  in 
com,  wine,  wood,  hides,  gypsum,  and  lacc : there  are  a 
weekly  corn-market  and  four  yearly  fairs.  Fontenois,  dis- 
tinguished as  Fontenois-Ie-Chitteau,  was  in  the  middle  ages 
a place  of  great  strength  : it  belonged  to  the  dukes  of 
Bourgogne  (Burgundy).  Damey  was  formerly  a place  of 
strength : it  has  some  manufactures  of  iron-wares  and  pot- 
ash : there  arc  six  yearly  fairs.  ^Yittel  or  Vittel  has  four 
yearly  fairs,  and  is'  the  centre  of  a lace  manufacture  of 
some  importance. 

In  the  arrondissement  ofNeufch^teaii  are — Nmifcliiiteau, 
on  the  Mousou,  near  its  junction  with  the  Meuse  ; popula- 
tion of  the  commune,  in  1826.3667;  in  1831.3524;  and 
in  1836.  3643:  Morv'iilier,  or  Liffol  le  Grand  (pop.  1636X 
on  the  Saunel ; Dommortin,  on  the  Vraine,  a feeder  of  the 
Vichcrey,  on  the  Deuil ; ('h£tenois  or  Chiltenoy.  in 
the  country’  between  the  Vair  and  the  Mouzon ; Bulgni- 
ville.  in  the  country  between  the  Vair  and  the  Linger  or 
Ainger;  Vr6cour  or  Vr^court,  on  the  Mouron;  Le  Grand, 
near  the  sources  of  the  Omain ; La  Marche  (pop.  1625), 
on  a small  feeder  of  the  Mouzon  : Dambloin,  clo^c  to  the 
south-west  border  of  the  department ; and  ChAtillon-sur- 
8a3nc,  on  the  SaOne.  Neufch^tcau  is  a well-buiH  town 
on  a small  eminence  surrounded  by  loflier  hills.  It  has  an 
hospital,  a communal  school,  a public  library  of  7200 
volumes,  a subordinate  court  of  justice,  and  one  or  (wo 
fiscal  or  administrative  government  offices.  The  towns- 
men manufacture  coaree  woollen  cloth,  swanskin,  cotton 
counterpanes,  wicker  wares,  and  nails  and  brads ; and 
trade  in  wood,  iron,  and  hardwares  : there  are  five  yearly 
fairs.  Dommartin,  distinguished  os  Dommartin-sur-Vraine, 
has  four  yearly  fairs  for  cattle,  com,  linen,  woollen  cloth, 
baskets,  and  hardwares.  At  Chutenois  or  ClUtenoy  bird- 
organs  and  other  organs  are  made.  Vrfeourt  has  some 
iron-works  and  tan-yards,  and  a manufacture  of  cotton 
cloth.  Tlicro  are  four  yearly  fain.  Le  Grand  has  con- 
siderable nail-factories,  and  three  yearly  fairs  for  cattle, 
com,  and  the  linens  of  the  district.  Iji  Marche  hu 
wrought-iron  works  and  oil-mills  or  presses.  It  was  the 
native  place  of  Guillaume  or  William  dc  la  Marche, 
who  founded  the  college  of  Ia  Marche  at  Paris.  The 
town  has  suffered  much  in  various  wars,  and  by  pes- 
tilence in  1636.  The  village  of  Domremi,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Meuse,  close  to  the  north-west  border  of  the  depart- 
ment, possesses  historical  interest  as  the  birth-place  of 
Jeanne  or  Joan  of  Arc : it  takes  from  this  circum.<itance  the 
distinctive  epithet  of  Domremi-la-Pucelle.  The  bouse  in 
which  Jeanne  was  born  is  still  standing  near  the  church, 
and  is  easily  recognised  bv  its  Gothic  doorway  surmounted 
by  three  escutcheons  witft  fleurs-de-lis,  and  by  an  anlient 
statue  representing  the  maid  covered  with  her  armour. 
The  late  proprietor  of  the  house,  named  (ierardin,  after 
refusing  60(X)  francs,  or  240/.,  fur  it,  ofi'ered  by  a l^rueMiun 
count,  who  wished  to  purchase  the  place,  sold  it  to  the 
authorities  of  the  depiulment  for  a third  of  that  sum,  in 


order  (hat  It  mi^ht  become  national  property.  Louis 
XVIII.  granted  him,  in  reward  of  his  patriotic  conduct,  the 
grand  cross  of  the  legion  of  honour,  and  gave  8000  franca 
,320/.)  for  the  establishment  of  a free-school  in  the  house 
of  Jeanne  for  the  girls  of  Domremi  and  the  neighliouring 
communes,  8000  for  an  endowment  to  maintain  a Sister  of 
C.'harity  as  teacher  of  the  school ; and  12,000  (480/.)  to  erect 
a monument  in  honour  of  Jeanne.  This  muimment.  which 
was  solemnly  inaugurated  in  1820,  consists  of  a fountain 
with  a quadrangular  base,  from  which  rise  four  isolated 
pilasters  supporting  an  entablature  with  two  fronts,  and 
surmounted  by  a bust  of  tbu  heroine.  It  stands  in  the 
public  place  of  the  village,  and  has  this  simple  inscription  ; 
‘A  la  m^moire  de  Joanne  d'Arc’ — ‘To  the  memory  of 
Joan  of  Arc.’  In  the  house  where  Jeanne  was  born  is  a 
icture,  painted  by  order  of  Louis  XVIII.,  and  given  by 
im  to  aaom  the  interior. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Remiremont  are — Rcmire- 
mont,  on  the  Moselle ; population,  in  1826,  4148  for 
the  commune;  in  1831,  4246  for  the  town,  or  4686 
for  the  whole  commune;  in  1836,  5653  for  the  com- 
mune : Plombidrcs  (pop.  in  1826,  1300),  on  the  An- 
gronne ; Vagney,  on  a feeder  of  the  Moselle,  and  the 
village  of  Vi  d'^ol  (pop.  5958),  on  live  CombaiiU ; Belle- 
fontaine,  and  Ruaux,  near  Plombi^res,  and  Buisang  and 
Le  Tillot,  on  the  Moselle.  Remiremont  takes  iu  name 
from  Romaric,  a noble  of  the  early  Frankish  period,  who 
had  a castle  on  a eminence  near  the  town  (Romaiici 
Mona,  Romarimont),  and  was  a favourite  of  Queen  Brune- 
haut.  Fulling  into  disgrace,  and  becoming  weaiy  of  the 
world,  he  founded  on  the  eminence  two  abbeys  (a.d. 
620),  one  for  monks,  the  other  for  nuns,  and  endowed 
them  with  all  his  possessions.  Tlieso  abbeys  having 
been  destroyed  by  the  Hungarians  in  the  tenth  century, 
were  rebuilt  in  tne  plain.  The  most  important  of  the 
two  was  that  for  lady-canoneases.  The  inmates  were  not 
bound  by  a monastic  vow,  and  none  were  arlmitted  who 
could  not  prove  the  nobility  of  their  family  for  four  gene- 
rations: the  abbess  wss  a princess  of  the  empire,  and 
enjoyed  the  prerogati>es  and  maintained  the  state  of  a 
sovereign.  TTie  abbey  was  rebuilt  in  1732,  by  Anne 
Charlotte  of  Lorraine,  then  abbess ; it  is  now  applied  to 
other  purposes,  and  is  still  Uie  handsomest  building  in 
the  town.  The  principal  streets  of  Remiremont  are 
watered  by  a brook  which  flows  into  the  Moselle : the 
houses  are  old  and  not  well  built,  but  there  are  some  plea- 
sant promenades.  There  are  a communal  school,  a public 
library  of  4000  volumes,  an  hospital,  and  some  fiscal  or 
administrative  government  offices.  Tlie  townsmen  manu- 
facture cottons,  paper,  leather,  wrought-iron,  potash,  and 
excellent  kirschwasser ; and  trade  in  wood,  iron,  hemp, 
cattle,  cheese,  which  has  a good  reputation,  and  medicinal 
herbs  gathered  on  the  surrounding  hills : there  are 
eighteen  yearly  fairs.  Plombidrcs,  celebrated  for  its 
mineral  waters,  has  an  huspilal  and  a beautiful  church, 
built  by  Stanislas  lA^ckzinski,  then  duke  of  Lorraine. 
Cutlery,  remarkable  for  being  well-finished,  iron-wares, 
and  paper  arc  manufactured : there  are  four  yearly  fairs. 
Plombieres  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1498,  by  an  earth- 
quake in  1G82,  and  was  almost  buried  in  mua  in  hr  1 by 
an  inundation.  Vagney  luis  some  iron-works,  and  good 
cheese  is  made  in  the  valley  in  which  it  stands ; there  are 
twelve  yearly  fairs.  There  are  iron-works  at  Bclle-fon- 
taine,  and  a manufacture  of  cutlery;  and  at  Ruaux  iron- 
works and  a manufacture  of  cotton.  Bussang  has  mineral 
waters,  and  Le  Tillot,  or  Hiillut,  a manufacture  of  cotton 
goods. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  St.  Diey  are — St.  Diey  or  St. 
Di^,  on  the  Meurthe ; population  in  1826,  7339  for  tne  com- 
mune ; in  1831,  .5061)  tor  the  town,  or  7707  for  the  whole 
commune;  in  18;W,790C  for  the  commune  [Dik,  or  Diky, 
St.];  Kaon  rKtape,  population  3160  for  the  town,  or 
3244  for  the  whole  commune,  on  the  Meurthe,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Plainc  ; Senoncs,  population  1932  for  the 
town,  or  2366  for  the  whole  commune,  on  the  Rabodot ; 
and  G^rardmer  or  Gcromr,  population  1380  for  the  town, 
or  i5701  for  the  whole  commune,  on  the  V'alogne.  Kaon 
I'Etape  is  an  old  town,  poorly  built,  at  the  foot  of  a hill. 
The  townsmen  manufacture  calico,  bcd-ticking,  awls  and 
brads,  and  potash;  and  bade  in  timber:  there  are  two 
yearly  fairs.  Tlie  remains  of  an  old  castle  of  Fcrri  III., 
duke  of  Ixirraine,  are  on  a hill  near  tlie  town.  Senones 
suffered  great  injury  from  fire  in  1811 : there  arc  manu- 


futures  of  cotton-y«m.  calico  and  dimity,  iron-worics,  dye- 
houses  for  cotton, 'and  a pottery:  there  are  eight  yearly 
fairs.  Gt^rardmer  or  6^rom6  fwa  considerable  trade  in 
cheese,  which  is  the  best  in  the  department,  and  in 
wooden  wares  and  wooden  shoes  made  m the  neighbour- 
hood : there  are  six  fairs  for  timber,  cattle,  and  other  mer- 
chandize. 

The  village  of  Waldbach  or  Valderback,  in  the  Stein- 
thal  or  Ran  de  la  Roche,  the  scene  of  the  pastoral  lU>otirB 
of  the  pious  and  benevolent  Oberlin,  is  in  the  valley  of 
the  Bruche,  in  this  arrondiaement.  [OaxuLiM.] 

The  population,  when  not  otherwise  described,  is  that  of 
the  commune,  and  from  the  census  of  1831. 

The  department  of  Vosges  is  one  of  the  principal  manu- 
facturing departments  in  Prance ; it  posaeaos  a more  than 
av(>rage  number  of  establishments  for  producing  articles 
for  exportation.  In  the  arrondissement  of  Epinaiare  iron- 
works, paper-mills  (there  were  thirty-three  in  the  whole 
department,  in  1827),  saw-mills,  potteries  and  taniverics ; 
in  the  anondiasement  of  Mirecourt  are  glaas-houses  and 
iron-works,  and  a considerable  manufacturs  of  lace  and 
musical  instruments  ; in  tliat  of  Neufchdteau  are  oil-milts 
or  p^easea,paper•miU^^  saw-mills,  iron-works,  and  a manu- 
facture of  musical  instruments,  and  slioes.  of  which  80,000 
pairs  are  exported  yearly ; in  that  of  RemireiDont,  potash 
and  other  cMmicaJ  products,  kirschwasaer,  and  pajMr  are 
made  ; and  in  that  of  8t.  Di<  wooden  shoes,  wooden  wares, 
cotton-yam  and  other  cotton  goods,  paper,  and  wrought 
iron.  The  exportation  of  cheese  and  timber  from  the  de- 
partment is  very  great. 

The  department  eoiutitutes  the  diocese  of  St.  Di^,  the 
bishop  of  which  is  a suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Be- 
sarr^n ; it  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  luyale  of 
Nancy,  and  in  the  district  of  the  Acadimie  Universitaire 
of  the  Mimo  city,  and  is  comprehended  in  the  third  mili- 
tary division,  of  which  the  head-ouarters  are  at  Mats.  It 
returns  five  deptities  to  the  Chamber.  In  respect  of  edu- 
cation it  is  considerably  alrove  the  average  of  FVance  ; of 
the  young  men  enrolled  in  the  military  census  of  1828-29, 
sixty-two  in  every  hundred  could  read  and  writs ; the  ave- 
rage of  France  being  little  more  than  thir^-nine.  There 
is  a consistory  of  the  Reformed  church  at  wnt  Diey,  arvl 
there  are  some  few  Baptists  (or,  as  tlie  French  term  theta. 
Anabaptists)  in  the  department. 

The  department  antiently  formed  part  of  the  territories 
of  the  Leuct  (Aiwoi,  Strabo ; Aiml,  Ptolemy),  and  the 
Se<}uam  (Xijcoravoi,  Strabo ; Sircon*^,  Ptoleiay\  two  Celtic 
natrons.  The  Kaucillet  may  be  considered  astneir  common 
boutrdary ; the  Leuci  being  to  the  north,  and  tlie  Sequani 
to  the  south  of  those  mountaina.  The  small  portion  of 
the  department  which  extends  acroas  the  ridge  of  the 
Vosges  into  the  valley  of  the  Bruche  was  perfai^  included 
in  the  countiT  of  the  Tribocci  or  Tribuci  (Tpi^Sscgst,  Strabo ; 
TptVkfcoh  Ptolemy),  a German  people  ; and  poasibly  a very 
small  portion  of  the  south-western  part  may  have  Monged 
to  the  Lingonea  (Aiyyovtf,  Strabo)  or  Longoaea 
Ptolemy),  who  were  Celts.  The  Vosges  appear  in  an 
antient  inscription  under  the  nameVoeegus;  Caear  writes 
the  name  in  the  same  manner,  but  Lucan  has  Vogeeus ; 
and  from  Cesar’s  describing  the  Meuse  as  rising  in  Mount 
Vosegus,  it  appears  that  the  Faudlles,  in  which  that  river 
has  its  source,  were  also  included  under  the  same  name. 
The,  antient  names  of  the  rivers  Meuse,  Moselle,  and 
SaOnc,  were  Mosa,  Mosella  (ijt.  little  Moaa),  and  Arar  re- 
spectively. 

In  the  division  of  (Hul  made  by  Auratus  all  the  above- 
mentioned  nations  were  comprehended  in  the  province 
Bel^ca,  but  on  the  subdivision  of  Gaul  by  later  emperors, 
the  Leuci  were  included  in  the  province  of  Belgica  rrima; 
the  Ungones  in  Lugdunensis  IMma,  the  Tribocci  in  Ger- 
mania Superior,  and  the  Sequani  in  Maxima  Sequanorum. 
Tile  towns  of  SoUmariaca  and  Novimagua,  belon^ng  to  (he 
Leuci  (the  first  mentioned  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  the 
second  in  the  Peutinger  Table),  and  the  Dittatium  (AirvA- 
riov)  of  Ptolemy  belonging  to  the  Sequani,  were  within 
the  limits  of  the  department ; SoUmariaca  is  identified  by 
D'AnvUle  with  a position  on  the  Vaire  called  Soulosse,  not 
far  from  NeufehtUeau;  Novimagua  with  Neufehiteau ; 
and  Dittatium  with  a position  a utile  to  tlie  east  of  Pass* 
avant-en-Vosges,  nearuic  southern  border  of  the  depart- 
ment, called  Cit^,  where  a number  of  Homan  remains  nave 
been  discovered.  An  amphitheatre  near  the  little  town 
of  Le  Grand,  in  the  arrondimement  of  Neofchdteau, 


popularly  called  tha  amphitheatre  of  Julian,  waa  cleared 
out  in  1^1. 

On  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire,  this  part  of  Gaul 
passed  into  the  bands  of  the  Franks,  and  in  the  division  of 
the  Frankish  territories  under  the  Merovingian  princes 
was  included  in  Austrasia.  V^^en  the  empire  of  Charle- 
magne was  dismembered,  it  was  included  in  the  territory 
of  the  emperor  Lothaire,  and  subsequently  form^  part 
of  the  duchy,  and  still  later  of  the  government  of  Lor- 
raine. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  department  was  known,  while 
commnended  in  the  government  of  Lorraine,  as  Le  Pays 
des  Vosges,  and  was  subdivided  into  the  bailiwicks  of 
Kpinal,  St.  Diey,  Bruydres,  Remiremont,  Darney,  Neuf- 
chiteau,  Mirecourt,  Charmea,  and  Chttel  sur  Moselle.  A 
small  part  about  Senones,  in  the  arrondissement  of  St.  Diey, 
constituted  the  principality  of  Saim,  which  belonged  to 
the  empire  of  Germany  till  1793,  when  it  was  occupied  by 
the  French  and  imitea  to  France.  TTve  neiglibournood  of 
La  Marche,  Dororemi,  and  Chdtillon^ur-SaCnc  constituted 
the  bailiwick  of  La  Marche,  which  was  part  of  Le  Barrois 
or  the  Duchy  of  Bar.  Kemberviller  was  one  of  the  lord- 
ships held  by  the  bishop  of  Metz,  and  Vicherey  was  in- 
cluded in  the  possessions  of  the  chapter  of  Tout,  in  Le 
Toulois,  part  or  Le  Pays  des  Trois  Evoch<s. 

(Malte  Bran,  G/of'rapAt'g  (/ntr^tr/U;  Diipin.  /brees 
Produc/tcM  fU  la  France  : D'Anville,  Xotice  dfrAnci>nne 
OauU ; Dictionnaire  Oiof[raphiqwt  L'nivertrt  \ Sta- 
tiitioMde  la  Fiance,  printed  by  the  French  government.) 

VOSGES,  in  German  VOGE8EN,  or  WASGAU,  a 
chain  of  mountains  lionnding  the  vallev  of  the  Rhine  on 
the  west  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Mii)ilhtusen,  or  Mul- 
hausen,  to  that  of  Mayence.  Tlie  chain  is  pertly  in  France, 
and  partly  in  the  Rhenish  province  of  Bavaria,  and  in  the 
territory  of  Heme  Darmstadt  in  Germany. 

Thera  is  some  difficulty  in  defining  exactly  the  extent 
of  the  range.  In  most  maps  the  Vosges  are  made  to  unite 
on  the  south-west  Anlh  the  FRucilh>s,  and  so  with  the  Cflle 
d’Or,  and  ultimately  with  the  C^vennes:  and  on  the  south 
they  are  made  to  unite  with  the  Jura.  Tlie  junction,  if  it 
can  be  so  called,  is  formed  by  heights  of  such  trifling  com- 
parative elevation,  that  ' if  the  bed  of  the  sea,'  sa}*s  M. 
Elie  de  Beaumont,  * were  raised  from  SOU  to  400  yaids, 
the  Vosges  would  form  an  island  or  archipelago,  which, 
very  narrow  about  Savenie,  would  have  a hrea<l(h  of  6 or 
8 m)*riam<tres  (41)  to  60  miles)  in  the  parallel  of  Remire- 
mont, and  again  in  that  of  Bitche.'  Cnsar,  one  of  the 
earliest,  if  not  the  earliest  writer  who  has  mentioned  the 
Vosges,  which  he  calls  Mons  Vosegus,  evidently  included 
the  Faoeilles  under  the  designation,  since  he  places  in 
them  the  source  of  the  Mosa,  or  Meuse,  which  is  far  west- 
ward of  tlie  Voeges  in  the  present  more  limited  acceptation 
of  the  name.  We  shall  conrider  the  Voeges  as  extending 
in  length  more  than  170  miles  from  the  depression  through 
which  the  Hhdne  and  Rhine  Canal,  formerly  the  Canal  of 
Monsieur,  passes,  near  Dannemarie,  between  B^fort  and 
Altkiroh,  (and  which  depression  we  regard  as  separating 
the  Vosges  from  the  Jura,)  northward,  or,  more  exactly,  in 
a direction  north  by  east  to  the  vallev  of  the  Rhine,  at  the 
elbow  formed  by  that  river  between  ftlayence  and  Bingen. 
The  breadth  of  the  range  varies.  In  the  northern  part, 
about  Mont  Tonnerre,  between  the  valley  of  the  Rhine 
and  that  of  tlM  Gian,  a feeder  of  the  Nahe,  it  is  nearly  30 
miles ; but  this  breadth  comprehends  the  lower  s}otH*\  as 
well  as  the  higher  parts  of  the  range.  West  of  Stra^urg. 
between  the  valleys  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Saar  or  Barre,  the 
breadth  is  about  20  miles.  Between  Colmar  and  Plom- 
bidres,  where  a branch  extends  westward  from  the  princi- 
pal rann,  the  breadth  is  nearly  40  miles.  The  breadth 
assigned  to  the  range  by  M.  Rlie  de  Beaumont  can  be 
amigned  to  it  only  by  including  in  the  parallel  of  Kitche 
the  hills  west  of  the  Sarre  about  Sarreguemines : and  in 
the  parallel  of  Remiremont,  those  which  extend  west  of 
Epinal  and  Plombidres  to  the  valley  of  the  Meuse.  An- 
otlier  branch  extends  in  a south-western  direction  from  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  main  chain  in  the  direction  of 
Vesoul. 

The  loftiest  raramits  of  the  range  are  in  a tolerably 
direct  line,  extending  from  Mont  Tonnerre,  in  German 
Donnersberg,  in  the  Rhenish  province  of  Bavaria,  to  the 
Ballon  d’ Alsace,  near  Giromagny  and  Masvaux,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Haut  RJiin  in  France  ; and  in  a line  extending 
neariy  at  right  angles  to  the  foregoing,  from  the  Ballon 
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<r Alsace  towaida  Plombiires.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  pinncip&I  surorails : — > 


Ballon  (le  Lure 
Ballon  de  Servance 
Ballon  d' Alsace 
Bshrenkojpf 
Ballon  de  ^uHz,  or 
de  Gucbwiller 


3721 

3070 

4124 

3004; 

|4flS6 


upper  waters  of  the  Mo* 
selle  and  Oignon. 


Le  Haut  dilonec 
Les  Chaumes 

Ije  Bressoir 

4391 

4203 

^„^.|Ncar  the  source  of  the 
Meurthc. 

35.37  Near  Schirmeck. 

J At  the  source  of  the  Saar 
or  Sane. 

J292» 

Le  Champ  de  Feu 
Le  Grand  Donnon 
Mont  Tonnerre,  or 

Donnersberg 

Sources  of  Rivera. 

Oignon 

, . . 2276 

Safine  . 

. . . 1299 

Moselle 

. . . 2379 

Saar 

. . 1705 

The  source  of  the  Sadno  can  be  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  Vosges  only  tn*  comprehending  under  Uiat  name 
the  mountains  west  ofEpmax  and  Hombiires. 

The  part  of  the  range  which  is  north  of  the  valley  of  the 
Bruchc  is  sometimes  tcnned  Les  Bas»es*Vosges,  or  Lower 
Vosges,  and  is  known  to  the  Germans  by  the  name  of 
Hardt. 


The  line  joining  the  principal  summits  is  nearer  to  the 
eastern  side  of  the  mounlains,  on  which  side  the  descent 
towards  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  is  much  steeper  than  on 
the  western  side  toward  Lorraine.  The  side  towards  the 
Rhine  consists  of  a succession  of  steep  slopes,  extending 
with  little  interruption  from  the  valley  of  Thann  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Landau.  The  valleys  on  this  side  of 
Ihe  range  arc  deeper  than  those  of  the  west  side,  where  a 
slightly  undulated  surface  gradually  descends  into  the 
plain  of  Lorraine. 

The  highest  summits  ore  comprehended  in  a triangular 
space,  of  which  the  apex  may  be  fixeil  at  SchirmecK,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Druche,  in  the  north*eastcm  comer  of  (he 
department  of  Vosges,  and  the  angles  of  the  base  at  Plom- 
bi^rcs,  in  the  department  of  Vosges,  and  Masvaux,  in  that 
of  Haut  Rhin.  In  this  triangular  space  the  rocks  are  cris* 
talTine,  connected  and  intermingled  with  others  which 
contain  organic  remains.  Both  classes  of  the  rocks  tlius 
mingled  together  are  considered  by  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  as 
belonging  to  the  transition  series:  they  comprehend  granite, 
gneiss,  mica  slate  (but  in  small  quantity),  sienite,  porpli^TV. 
serpentine,  talcose  slate,  da>*slate,  grauwack^,  saecnarutd 
anil  compact  limestone,  and  the  I’urmations  of  Uiecarbo* 
niferous  group.  Tlieyordinniily  present  rounded  summits, 
called  by  the  inhabitanU  of  the  district ' Ballons ' (or  balls), 
a form  owing,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  facility  of  disinte- 
gration which  motit  of  them  possess.  They  abound  with 
springs  and  with  deposits  of  peat,  which  are  met  with  at 
various  elevations,  ^le  transition  rocks  appear  but  rarely 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  space  defined  al>ove.  Tlie  beds 
of  slate  and  the  masses  of  unstratified  rock  have  their  prin- 
cipal extension  east  and  w-ei^t  between  Plombieres  and  the 
Ballon  d’Alsace.  and  north  and  south  between  the  Ballon 
d’Alsace  and  Schirmeck. 

Ttie  three  sides  of  the  triangle  occupied  by  the  granitic 
rocks  are  skirted  by  rangaa,  more  or  less  continuous,  of 
mountains  of  a character  altogether  different,  of  square 
form  and  more  horizontal  outline.  These  are  composed  of 
a retldinh  quartzose  ^and»ton«,  known  as  the  sandstone  of 
the  Vosges,  in  the  wider  application  of  that  name,  of  more 
recent  origin  (ha.i  the  carboniferous  rocks,  on  which  in 
some  places  it  is  found  to  rest,  but  not  conformably.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  triangle  occupied  by  tlie  transition 
rocks,  the  sandstone  range  is  narrow  and  much  interrupted. 
On  the  east  «de  of  the  transition  rocks  this  sandstone  is 
deeply  intersected  by  valleys  opening  into  the  great  valley 
of  the  Rliine,  to  which  valley  it  presents  steep  escarpments. 
On  the  north-west  of  the  triangle  the  sandstone  occupies  a 
much  larger  space  and  descemn  more  gniduadly  toward  the 
plain  of  Lorraine.  North  of  Schirmeck,  as  far  as  the 
parallel  of  Mannheim,  this  sandstone  forma  the  maw  of  the 
Voiges,  and  presents  a range  of  heights  of  tolerably  uni- 


fona  eleTalion,  but  of  unequal  breadth.  The  airata  m 
this  part  dip  g^ually  to  the  north-north-west  until  they 
are  covered  by  the  more  recent  formations  which  con- 
stitute the  undulated  plains  of  lx>rmine ; while  on  the 
eastern  side,  toward  the  Rhine,  they  still  present  the  steep 
escarpment  characteristic  of  that  side  of  the  Vosges, 
broken  by  deep  and  narrow  valleys.  The  sandstone  of  the 
Voeges  contains  no  organic  remains.  The  lower  beds  liave 
a close  resemblance  to  the  rothe-todte-liegende  of  the  Ger- 
man geologists  and  to  tlie  conglomerate  of  Exeter  in 
Devonshire : the  upper  beds  gradually  become  finer  in 
grain  and  of  greater  solidity ; and  to  these  the  name  of 
sandstone  of  the  Vosges  in  a more  special  and  limited 
application  of  the  term  is  given.  These  upper  bods  in 
their  roineralogical  character  hold  an  intermediate  station 
between  the  lower  beds  on  which  they  rest  and  the  g^ 
bigarr^  which  rests  upon  them,  and  present  some  analogies 
with  the  new  red -sandstone  of  Chesliirc,  I.ancashire,  and 
Cumberland. 

Towards  the  foot  of  the  mountains  the  sandstone  of  the 
Vosges  is  covered  by  the  grfa  bigarri,  or  variegated  sand- 
stone, this  by  the  mnsehelkalk,  and  this  again  by  the  mama 
iris^e,  or  variegated  marl : ail  these  formations  belong  to 
tlie  same  group  as  the  new  red-ouidstone  and  red  nrarl 
of  the  English  geologists.  Tliey  occupy  an  undulating 
district  extending  on  the  east  not  very  far  from  the  moun- 
tains, being  covered  by  the  tertiary  depoaits  and  the 
alluvium  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhine ; but  on  the  west 
they  extend  a consiaerabie  distance  from  the  principal 
range,  until  they  are  covered  by  the  lias,  which  forms 
a range  of  hills  extending  from  Luxembourg  to  Bour- 
bonne-lcs-Bains.  The  variented  sandstone  gencr^ly 
forms  low  rounded  hills  at  the  loot  of  the  loftier  elevations 
formed  by  the  sandstone  of  the  Vosges ; but  where  the  latter 
docs  not  attain  any  great  height,  it  is  sometimes  covered  to 
the  veiy  summit  by  the  variegated  sandstone,  which  seems 
to  rest  upon  it  unconformably.  The  lower  beds  of  the  v^e- 
gated  sandstone  arc  very  thick,  and  consist  of  afine-grained 
sandstone  of  a reddisli  purple  tint.  The  upper  b^ls  are 
not  so  thick,  and  are  quamed  for  grindstones ; the  upper- 
most beds  are  still  thinner,  and  are  quarried  for  paving 
and  for  roofing  houses.  They  sometimes  lose  their  con- 
sistence, snd  |MM  into  a varie^ed  clay,  which  is  used  for 
brick-making.  Mames  of  gypsum  are  fVequently  found. 
The  upper  beds  of  the  variegated  sandstone  sometimes 
resemble  U>e  lower  beds  in  colour,  bat  are  more  often  than 
thm  of  a bluish  grey.  Organic  remains,  especially  of 
vegetables,  are  common  in  these  formations. 

liie  upper  part  of  U>e  variegated  sandstone  series  offers 
thin  beu  of  calcareous  marl  or  of  dolomite,  which  form 
the  commencement  of  the  imtschelkalk  series ; these  beds 
liecome  closer  as  we  ascend,  until  the  sandstone  entirely 
disappears.  The  rouschelkaJk  is  generally  composed  of  a 
grey  or  smoke-coloured  compact  limestone,  frequently  of 
conchoklal  fracture,  at  other  times  of  a fracture  even  wnen 
regarded  on  a large  scale,  but  uneven  when  minutely  ex- 
amined. The  upper  beds  of  the  muschelkalk  series  often 
coftsist  of  a schistose  grey  mari,  which,  as  we  ascend,  gra- 
dually assumes  a greenish  tint ; still  higher  the  schistose 
structure  diminishes,  and  the  green  tint  becomes  more 
decided,  and  is  frequently  marked  by  patches  of  red. 

The  mame  iiis^,  or  variegated  msri  seriM,  consists  of 
beds  of  marl  of  a colour  like  that  of  wine-lees  varie- 
gated with  a greenish  or  bluish  grey.  About  the  middle 
of  the  series  is  constantly  found  a smalt  group  of  strata 
comprehending  a blackish  schistose  clay ; a fine-grained, 
earthy  sandstone,  of  a bluish-grey  or  reddish-purple  colour; 
and  a greyish  or  yellowish  compact  magnesian-limestohe; 
in  this  group  the  magnesian-limestone  frequently  con- 
stitutes the  uppieimost  member,  resting  on  the  sandstone 
and  schistose  cl^,  which  alternate  with  each  other  or  wHh 
(he  red  marl.  The  sandstone  and  schistose  clays  contain 
impressions  of  vegetable  remains,  and  frequently  beds  of  a 
combustible  substance,  which  has  been  worked  on  a small 
scale.  Oyprum  and  rock-salt  arc  found  in  the  variegated 
marl,  below  the  group  just  described,  and  gypsora  occa- 
sionally i^'ean  above  it.  Tlie  uppermobt  beds  of  the 
variegated  marl  frequently  assume  a greenish  tint,  which 
distinguishes  them  from  tne  rest  of  tlie  mass.  Thin  beds 
of  black  schistose  clay  and  of  quarUoso  sandstone,  almost 
without  any  cementing  matter,  appear;  these  gradually 
sappl^it  the  green  mari,  and  form  the  commencement 
of  the  sandstone  (beloiigiRg  to  the  quadenandstein  of 
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the  German  g^eologista)  which  forms  the  lowest  member  ; 
of  tlw  lias  f^roup. 

The  Voaees  yield  a variety  of  valuable  minerals,  but  they 
are  not  worked  to  any  great  extent,  at  least  in  France. 
Coal  is  found  in  various  parts;  but  all  the  departments  ad> 
jacent  to  the  princiml  range  (Moaelle,  Meurthe.  Vosges, 
Haute  Sa6ne,HautIuun.BaB  Khin^  had  not,  in  1H34,  more 
than  11  cool-piU,  of  which  only  9 were  at  work;  the  pro- 
duce was  about  40.000  tons,  nme-tenths  of  which  came 
from  the  single  department  of  Haute  SaAne.  In  1835  the 
produce  was  little  more  than  21,000  tons.  Iron-ore  is  ob- 
tained, and  a number  of  iron-works  arc  established  in  the 
neighbouring  countrj’.  There  were,  in  1834.  95  establish- 
ments of  all  kinds  (furnaces,  forges,  &c.)  in  the  departments 
just  mentioned.  Other  metallic  ores  are  found  ; copper  in 
the  department  of  Hant  Rhin  ; lead  in  the  departments  of 
Vosges  and  Haul  Kliin ; manganese  in  that  of  Vosges; 
and  arsenic  in  that  of  llaut  Khin.  But  these  ores  are 
scarcely  worked,  if  at  all. 

‘The  summits  of  the  Vosges,’  says  Malte-Bnm,  ‘covered 
with  snow  during  a part  of  the  year,  extend  their  influence 
over  the  ditferent  i>arts  of  the  neighbouring  country  in 
proportion  to  the  distance  which  separates  them  from  it. 

. . . The  greater  part  of  these  mountains  are  wooded 
only  to  a certain  height;  their  summits  are  co%*ered  with 
large  spaces  of  green  turf,  to  which,  diuing  six  months  of 
the  year,  herds  of  cows,  hired  for  the  season  in  the  vil- 
lages, are  led  to  graze.  The  men  who  follow  this  occupa- 
tion rarely  descend  into  the  plain  ; they  dwell  in  huts,  and 
make  cheeses  like  those  of  Gruy^.’  The  forests  are 
chiefly  composed  of  firs,  pines,  oaks,  and  chestnut-trees. 
The  variety  of  vegetation  which  the  mountains  present 
renders  them  interesting  to  the  botanist : and  thoui^  little 
vUited  by  the  picturesque  tourist,  they  present,  in  spots 
remote  from  the  principal  roads,  scenery*  which  may  vie 
with  that  of  Sw  itzerland.  Wine  U grown  in  those  parts  of 
the  mountains  whicli  present  a favourable  aspect. 

A great  number  of  streams  rise  in  the  Vosges.  Tliose 
which  rise  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  principal  range  fall 
into  the  Rhine  or  its  feeder  the  111 ; and,  from  the  prox- 
imity of  the  mountains  to  those  rivers,  have  commonly  but 
a short  course.  The  Techt,  or  Fecht,  the  Bruche,  the 
Zom,  the  Moder,  the  Sarbach  or  Surbach,  the  Lauter,  the 
Speyer  or  Speycrbach,  tlie  Kijis,  and  tlie  Selz,  are  the  prin- 
cipal. Moat  of  the  streams  which  arise  on  the  western 
siae  also  belong  to  the  system  of  the  Rhine.  The  Moselle, 
with  its  feiHiers  the  Meurthe  and  the  Saar  or  Sarre,  are  the 
most  important.  Tlie  Volume  also  flows  into  the  Moselle; 
the  Mortagne,  the  Fines,  ana  the  Vozouze,  into  the  Meurthe. 
The  Hi'bach  joins  the  Sarre.  The  Gian  and  the  Alsen  flow 
into  the  Nahe,  an  affluent  of  the  Rtiinc,  which  joins  that 
river  at  Bingen.  The  Vosges  may  be  regarded  as  separa- 
ting the  basin  of  the  Rhine  proper  from  the  sub-basin  of  the 
Moselle.  The  streams  which  flow  from  the  western  side 
of  tlie  range  near  its  southern  extremity,  and  those  which 
rise  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  branch  range,  leading 
from  that  extremity  toward  Plombieres,  belong  to  the 
system  of  the  Rhune,  the  basin  of  which  is  divided  by  the 
branch  range  from  the  sul>-basin  of  the  Moselle.  TIic 
SaAne,  the  most  important  tributary  which  the  RhAne  re- 
ceives, rises  in  the  branch  range:  as  do  the  Coney  or 
Coney*,  the  Angronne,  the  I.autenne,  and  the  Oignon, 
which  flow  into  the  Saone,  and  the  Savourcu.se,  which  flows 
into  the  l)oubs,  a princi|ia]  affluent  of  the  Sauiie. 

(Elie  de  Beaumont,  Siir  Ifs  IWrairm  Secondaires  du 
Sytlime  det  t’osgfs.  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Memotres 
pour  serrir  d une  l)r*crtptton  Giologique  dr  la  Francr ; 
Encyelopidie  Mrthodtquf  {Gengmphie  Phu$ique,  art. 
I'otgrt);  Malte-Brun,  (iiogravhir  l)iction~ 

naire  Giograpliique  Vnivrrttl.  The  heights  are  from  a 
table  given  in  the  sixth  volume  of  tlic  Companion  to  the 
Almanac,') 

VOSS.  JOHANN  HEINRICH,  l>om  on  the  20th 
of  February,  1751.  at  Sonimersdorf,  near  Wahren  in  Meck- 
lenburg. His  father  wa<i  originally  a farmer ; but,  soon 
aAer  the  birth  of  his  son,  he  got  the  office  of  collector  of  the 
tolls  for  Count  Malzahn  in  the  little  town  of  Penzlin,  and 
had  a house  and  the  privilege  of  brewing  and  distilling. 
In  this  place  Johann  Heinrich  received  his  first  education. 
He  showed  such  an  extraordinary  memory  and  such  a de- 
sire to  learn,  that  his  father,  altnough  his  circumstances 
were  continually  growing  wors<>,  sent  him  to  the  public 
sebool  at  Neu-Brandenburg.  Benevolent  friends  and  rela- 


tives contributed  towards  the  expenses  of  his  education,  Ks 
Ik*  showed  all  the  signs  of  extraordinary  talent.  Greek  waa 
then  taught  at  Neu-Brandenburg  in  a very  unsatisfactory 
way.  Voss  felt  it ; and  being  already  charmed  with  the 
beauties  of  that  language,  he  and  some  of  hisschooFellows 
had  their  weekly  meetings,  in  which  they  communicated 
to  one  another  what  they  had  learned  in  private,  and  thus 
studied  the  Greek  writers  themselves.  German  poetry 
also  was  read  and  discussed  at  these  meetings,  ana  Voss 
already  commenced  writing  German  poetry  which  attracted 
the  attention  of  his  friends  and  acquaintances.  After  hav- 
ing been  at  Neu-Brandeiiburg  for  two  years,  he  saw  that  a 
longer  slay  would  be  useless  ; and  as  ne  had  no  means  of 
continuing  his  studies  at  a university,  he  gladly  accepted 
a place  as  private  tutor  in  the  family  of  a country  gentle- 
man near  renzlin.  He  entered  this  situation  in  1709.  As 
he  had  not  yet  been  at  a university,  his  salary  was  less  than 
that  of  the  cook  in  the  family  ; and  he  had  to  endure  many 
humiliations  which  might  have  bmken  IiIm  spirits  if  he  had 
not  thought  it  his  duty  to  hold  out  in  order  to  get  a smalt 
sum  which  might  enable  him  at  least  to  begin  his  acade- 
mical career.  Another  circum!«tance  which  helped  him 
over  the  difficulties  of  his  position  was  the  friendship  of  a 
neighbouring  clergyman,  who  saw  the  great  talents  of 
Voss,  made  liim  acquainted  with  the  German  iioets,  and 
drew  his  attention  to  Shaks]>ere,  to  understand  whose  works 
Voss  immediately  began  to  learn  English.  Boic,  who  was 
then  the  editor  of  the  ‘Gbttinger  Musenalmanach,’  re- 
ceived some  of  Voss's  poems  as  contributions,  and  was  so 
pleased  with  them,  that  he  invited  the  author  to  come  to 
t^ltingcn,  where  he  promised  him  all  the  assistance  in  hia 

S)wer.  After  repeated  invitations  Voss  wont,  in  1772,  to 
ottingen,  where,  through  the  mediation  of  Boie,  he  ob- 
tained free  board  (FrcitUch  , and  alsothe  means  of  making 
a small  income.  Here  Vos.s  became  acquaintwl  with 
Heyne,  who  received  him  as  a member  of  tlie  philological 
seminary.  The  influence  of  Boie  and  of  the  numerous 
circle  of  aspiring  young  men  then  assembled  at  Glitlingen, 
who  formed  a society  under  the  name  of  Hainbuud,  for  the 
pui*po«e  of  cultivating  poetry  and  improving  the  national 
taste,  siKm  drew  out  the  genius  of  Vom,  and  he  took  n 
very  prominent  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  society.  Ho 
had  come  to  Gottingen  witii  a view  to  study  theology*,  but 
he  changed  his  views  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
philology,  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  office  of  teacher 
in  some  public  schooL  In  his  critical  exercises  in  the 
philological  seminary  he  occasionally  differed  from  Heyne, 
and  thus  excited  lus  ill-will;  the  consequence  was  that 
Voas  did  not  attend  the  seminary*  so  regularly  as  was  ex- 
pected. though  he  continued  his  studies  the  more  zealously 
in  private.  ill-feeling  between  Heyne  ami  Voss  was 

the  foundation  of  all  their  subsequent  disputes  and  enmity. 
During  his  stay  at  Gottingen  Voss  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Klopstock  and  Claudius;  and  in  1774,  when  Boie  left 
Gottingen,  the  editorship  of  the  * Musenalmanach’  was 
given  to  him.  In  1773  ^ oss  also  left  the  university,  spent 
some  time  at  Hamburg,  and  then  went  to  his  friend  Olamliua 
at  Wandsbeck.  In  1777  he  married  Boie’s  youngest  sistor, 
and  the  year  after  he  was  appointed  ri'ctor  of  the  public 
school  at  Otterndorf,  in  the  country  of  Hadeln.  Soon  after 
settling  there  he  announc'cd  his  intention  of  publishing  a 
German  translation  of  the  ‘ Udyspey*  in  hexameter  verse  ; 
and  in  onler  to  convince  the  world  of  his  competence,  he 
published,  in  1780,  a disseitation  on  the  island  of  OHygia 
in  the  * Deutsches  Museum.'  and  another  on  the  Ocean  of 
the  antienK  in  the  ‘ Gdttinger  Magazin.’  which  was  edited 
by  Foreter  and  I.ichtcnberg.  The  peculiar  mode  which  he 
adopted  of  writing  Greek  names  drew  upon  him  the  severe 
censure  and  sneers  of  T.ichtcnberg,  who  was  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  champion*  of  Heyne.  'ITiis  completed  the 
breach  between  Vo-s  and  Heyne,  and  the  disputes  with 
lichlenberg  continued  for  several  years,  and  became  at 
last  mixe<l  up  with  such  personalitic-s  that  Voss  found  it 
neceiwary  to  write  an  essay  in  vindication  of  his  own  cha- 
racter in  the  ‘ Deutsches  Museum.’  In  1781  Vo.s.s  pub- 
tUhed  his  German  translation  of  the  ‘ Odyssey.'  which  was 
receive<l  with  the  unanimous  approbation  of  all  competent 
judges.  The  marshy  district  of  Otterndorf  being  detri- 
ment.al  to  the  health  of  Vow.  through  the  influence  of  his 
friend  Count  Frederic  I^opold  BtoUierg  he  was  invited  to 
the  rectorship  of  the  gymnaaium  of  Futln.  He  arrived 
here  in  1782,  and  his  circunistanres  which  hod  hitherto 
been  extremely  limited,  were  soon  greatly  improved,  and 
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he  wto  further  honoured  with  the  title  of  ‘ Hofrath.*  Being 
thus  in  eas)T  circumstances,  he  devoted  his  time  to  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  and  to  the  stud^of  the  anlients,  whose 
works  it  was  his  pride  to  nationalize  among  his  country- 
men. At  the  same  time  he  continued  to  write  original 
poems,  which  arc  among  the  best  in  the  literature  of  Ger- 
many. In  1789  he  published  bis  edition  of  Virgil's 
* Georgii«,’  with  a German  translation,  a commentary,  and 
several  engravings  representing  various  forms  of  antient 
ploughs.  A new  and  much  improved  edition  appeared  in 
1800.  2 vols.8vo.  In  1793  he  published  his  tranuation  of 
the  * Ili^’  and  * Odyssey,'  in  4 vols.,  in  8vo.  and  4to.  Tliat 
of  the  ‘Odyssey’  was  an  improvement  upon  the  edition 
already  publislied ; but  although  it  is  more  correct,  its 
character  is  less  simple  than  that  of  the  first  edition. 
During  this  time  he  was  also  engaged  with  researches  on 
antient  geography  and  mythology ; and  in  order  to  coun- 
teract the  views  on  mytholi^y  proposed  by  G.  Hermann, 
in  his  ‘Handbuch  der  Mythologie,’ which  was  extrava- 
gantly praised  by  Hcyne  and  liis  friends,  Voss  wrote  an 
essay  on  AnoUo,  which  was  soon  after  followed  by  his 
Letters  on  Nlythology  (‘ Mythologische  Briefe,’  Kbnigs- 
berg,  1794,  2 vols.  8vo.),  which  were  mainly  directed 
against  Heyne.  A second  and  enlarged  edition  of  these 
letters  appeared  at  Sluttgard,  1827,  3 vols.  8vo.  No  year 

fassed  without  proofs  of  the  genius  and  learning  of  Voss, 
n 1797  there  appeared,  in  2 vols.,  his  edition  of  Virgil’s 
* Eclogues,’ which,  like  the  ‘Georgies,’ was  accompanied 
^ a Genuan  translation  and  an  excellent  commentary. 
Two  years  later  he  published  his  translation  of  all  the 
works  of  Virgil,  but  without  a commcntaiy.  The  nu- 
merous original  poems,  which  had  appeared  either  in  small 
collections  or  in  periodicals,  were  now  collected  and  pub- 
lished in  1802,  in  4 vols.  8vo.  This  collection  contains, 
in  an  appendix,  an  essay  on  German  prosody  (‘Zeitmes- 
sung  der  Ueutschen  Sprache’).  In  this  year  nc  also  pro- 
duced a new  edition  ol  his  translation  of  Homer,  to  which 
he  added  a map  of  the  Homeric  world,  and  a plan  of  the 
palace  of  Od3rsseus. 

His  intense  study  and  incessant  literary  activity,  toge- 
ther with  his  heavy  duties  as  rector  and  teacher  of  the 
gimnasium  of  Eutin,  and  various  other  painful  occur- 
rences, had  so  much  weakened  his  constitution  that  it  was 
impottiblc  for  him  to  continue  in  his  office.  His  physician 
urged  the  necessity  of  a residence  in  Southern  Germany. 
Duke  Peter  Frederic  of  Holsteiu-Gottorp,  though  with 
great  reluctance,  not  only  allowed  Voss  to  resign  his  office, 
but  granted  him  an  annual  pension  of  600  thalers.  In  the 
autumn  of  1802  Voss  went  to  Jena,  where  he  lived  for 
some  years  in  private,  enjoying  the  friendship  and  esteem 
of  the  professors  in  tliat  universitv,  and  of  all  tne  illustrious 
personages  then  assembled  at  Weimar.  I 

It  was  during  his  sti^  at  Jena  that  he  wrote  the  review 
of  Ileyne’s  editiou  of  Homer,  which  created  a general  sen- 
salion  in  Germany  (‘Jenaer  Allgem.  Literaturzeitung,’  for  j 
May.  180.1).  In  1803  Voss  received  a letter  expressing  j 
the  desire  of  the  elector  of  Baden  that  he  should  come  to  ! 
Heidelberg,  and  give  a few  lectures  in  the  university ; or, 
if  his  health  should  not  permit  him  to  lecture,  the  elector 
offered  him  a pension  of  300  florins  if  he  would  merely 
settle  at  Heidelberg.  While  Voss  was  hesitating  whether 
he  should  leave  all  iiis  friends  at  Jena  and  Weimar,  a se- 
cond letter  arrived,  offering  him  an  annual  pension  of  1000 
florins  if  he  would  settle  at  Heidelberg,  and  by  his  mere 
presence  give  lustre  to  the  university.  This  generous  offer, 
which  raised  him  above  all  want,  was  gratefully  accepted ; 
and  in  the  summer  of  1803  Voss  arrived  at  neidelDcrg. 
The  mild  climate  of  this  place,  with  its  beautiful  environs, 
produced  a great  change  in  him.  He  felt  himself  again 
cheerful  and  young,  and  with  renewed  ardour  he  devoted 
himself  to  his  literary  pursuits.  The  results  were  improved 
eihiions  of  his  earlier  works,  as  well  as  many  new  ones. 
His  fourth  and  last  edition  of  Homer  appeared  in  1814,  in 
4 vols.,  and  a revised  edition  of  his  translation  of  Virgil 
in  1821.  Among  the  new  translations  of  antient  writers 
which  appeared  during  his  residence  at  Heidelberg,  were 
those  of  Horace  (1806  and  1821),  Hesiod  (1806),  Theo- 
critus, Dion,  and  Sloschus  (1808),  Tibullus  and  J.ygdaimis 
(1810^,  of  %vhich,  in  1811,  he  also  published  the  original 
text,  corrected  from  MSS.,  his  translation  of  Aristophanes 
(1821),  and  Aratus  (18241.  Voss  had  occasionally  trans-  I 
lated  works  from  the  English  and  French  into  German : in  j 
1810  he  determined,  in  comunuUon  with  his  two  sons,  I 
P.  C.,  No.  1674. 


Henry  and  Abraham,  to  translate  Shakspere.  The  work 
was  not  completed  till  several  years  aOer  Uie  death  of 
Voss.  This  translation  is  not  quite  what  it  should  be,  but 
it  is  a proof  of  the  bold  spirit  and  of  the  unwearied  activity 
of  Voss.  In  1623  he  published  first  volume  of  a work 
entitled ‘AntisymboUK,’  which  was  directed  against  the 
mythological  work  of  Creuzer.  The  second  vmume  was 
eifited  after  his  father's  death  by  Abraham  Voss.  Frederic 
Stoibcrg,  who  had  once  been  a kind  and  sincere  friend  to 
Voss,  had  become  a convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion in  the  year  1800 ; and  many  years  afterwards,  in  1819, 
Voss,  seeing  the  intrigues  employed  by  the  Mystics  and  (he 
Roman  Catholicsi  in  Germany,  wrote  an  essay  called  * Wie 
ward  Fritz  Slolberg  tin  Unfreier’  (in  Paulus’s  Sf>phro~ 
nizon,  part  iii.).  This  was  the  opening  of  a literary  cam- 
paign against  Roman  Catholicism,  the  Protestant  Xf^'stics 
of  (^rmany,  and  despotism  and  aristocratic  haughtiness, 
for  these  were  the  causes  to  which  Voss  attributed  the  con- 
version of  Stoibcrg.  Tlie  sensation  which  these  attacks 
created  divided  all  Germa.ny  into  two  parties;  but  both 
agreed  that  Vo>s  treated  the  friend  of  nis  youth  too  se 
vercly.  and  they  condemned  the  personalities  in  which  he 
indulged.  The  truth  is  that  Voss  and  Stoibcrg  were  such 
opposite  natures  that  they  could  not  understand  each 
other : Voss  was  unable  to  comprehend  the  real  cau.ses  of 
Stolberg’s  conduct,  as  has  since  oeen  made  evident  by  the 
letters  of  Stoibcrg.  Voss  died  at  Heidelberg,  on  the  30th 
of  March,  182(3. 

Johann  Heinrich  Voss  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  of  modem  times.  He  possessed  a generous,  upright 
character,  without  the  least  affectation.  In  his  family  and 
in  his  relations  to  hia  friends  there  was  a kind  of  patri- 
archal simplicity  and  cordiality.  But  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  hia  own  opinions  of  what  wasriirht  and  wrong  rendered 
him  frequently  blind  to  what  was  good  in  oihcrs,  and 
made  him  appear  obstinate  and  quarrelsome.  As  a writer 
V'oss  ranka  among  the  first  that  Germany  can  boast  of. 
His  knowledge  of  antiquity  was  immense,  and  the  life  of 
the  antients  was  nearly  os  familiar  to  him  as  that  of  his 
contemporaries.  His  commentaries  on  Virgil's  Geonjics 
and  Ecfogiiea  arc  among  the  best  that  have  been  written 
on  any  antient  author,  and  Niebuhr  used  to  say  that 
nothing  was  left  for  any  future  commentator  on  those 
poems,  for  Voss  had  done  all  that  could  be  desired.  He 
IB  one  of  the  ^at  fathers  of  modem  philolog)'.  and  worthy 
to  stand  bv  the  ude  of  Lessing  and  F.  A.  Wolf.  As  a 
translator  Voss  is  unrivalled,  and  the  principles  which  he 
laid  down  are  still  followed  by  the  best  translators  in  Ger- 
many. No  nation  of  modem  Europe  can  boast  of  transla- 
tions of  Homer,  Virgil,  Hesiod,  and  nioocritus  e^ual  to 
those  of  Vow.  which  are  real  substitutes  for  the  originals. 
It  w as  the  consequence  of  his  owm  peculiar  nature  that  he 
was  more  successful  in  hU  translations  of  epic  and  idyllic, 
than  of  lyric  and  dramatic  poetry.  As  a poet  he  must  be 
classed  amon^  the  first  of  his  country’.  His  expression  is 
strong  and  vigorous,  his  sentiraenta  true  and  pure,  and 
the  amiable  part  of  the  German  character  is  perhaps  not 
seen  in  anv  modern  poet  more  clearly  than  in  the  poems 
of  Voss,  ^ic  simplicity  and  the  natural  chamw  of  his 
idyllic  poems  have  never  been  equalled  by  any  German 
poet,  and  his  epico-idyllic  poem,  ‘Luise,*  is  the  mwt  beau- 
tiful protluclion  of  its  kind  in  any  language.  His  ewaj-s 
have  been  collected  under  the  title  ‘Kritlsehc  Blatter, 
nebst  Geogi^hischen  Abhandlungcn,*  Stuttgani,  1829,  2 
rol».  8vo. 

rPaulus,  Lfb^na-  und  Todegktinden  ton  J.  IT.  For/,  Hei- 
delberg, 1826  ; Briffe  von  J.  //.  Voss,  nebst  erfaiiternden 
BeiIugen,c6iXtd  by  Abraham  Voss,  Halbcrstodt.  IR20-33, 

3 vols.  8vo. : Leben  lies  D/cA/cr*  J.  If.  f ’osx.  Iw  F.  E.  'Di. 
Schmid,  in  the  last  edition  of  Voss's  Poetical  Works,  Leip- 
zig. 1835.  p.  i.-xxxix.) 

VO'SSIUS,  GERARD.  A-h  his  father's  name  was  Jo- 
hannes Vosslus,  he  called  himself  Gerardus  Johannis 
Vossius,  that  is,  Gerard  Vossius,  the  son  of  John.  His 
real  family  name  was  Vos,  which  he  Latinized  into 
Vossius.  He  was  bom  in  1377,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hcidelliorg,  whither  his  father,  who  had  once  resided  at 
Roermonde,  in  Holland,  had  gone  after  he  had  em- 
braced the  Protestant  religion.  In  the  year  after  the  birth 
of  his  son  Johannes  Vossius  returned  to  Holland,  and 
settled  finally  at  Dortrecht.  Gemrd  w.*w  only  seven  ycaia 
old  at  the  time  of  his  fathers  death.  He  began  his  studU*s 
at  Dortrecht,  and,  after  having  acquired  a considerable 
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knowieilge  of  I-alin  ami  Greek  and  of  tl»e  elements  of  phi-  1 
lo*uph)-,  he  went,  in  1T/J5,  to  the  university  of  Leyden.  ! 
whcitt  the  janffc  of  hit  studies  wjw  considerably  extended.  ‘ 
In  15U8heloi)k  his  depree  in  phih^soph)  . and  began  to  j 
devote  himself  with  great  zeal  to  the  study  of  Iheolog)',  I 
ecclesiastical  liistory,  and  the  Hebrew  language.  About  | 
the  year  HXK>  the  university  of  Leyden  was  on  the  point 
of  giving  \'oi^ius  a professorship,  when  he  left  the  place.  ' 
being  invited  by  the  town  of  Dortrecht  to  undertake  the 
head-mastership  of  the  public  school  there.  Soon  after 
his  arrival  at  Dortrecht  he  married.  His  wife  died  in  101)7, 
alter  liaving  borne  him  three  children.  In  about  six 
montlrs  he  married  his  second  wife,  who  bore  him  five  sent 
and  two  d-iughters.  Of  all  his  chiUlren  none  survived  him 
except  hU  son  Isaac.  Gerard  Vossius  w‘aa  an  intimate 
liiend  of  Hugo  Grotius.  Grofius  had  severely  chastised 
the  Dutch  clergy  in  his  work  ‘Piefas  Ordinum  flollandiae,’ 
and  Vossius,  although  he  took  the  pains  to  avoid  being  en- 
tang] (fd  in  the  theological  disputes  tlicu  going  on  in  Holland, 
was  suspected  of  entertaining  heretical  opinions.  In  IGU 
the  proles.Horship  of  theology  at  Steinfurt  was  offered  to 
him.  and,  owing  to  the  hostility  which  some  of  the  Dutch 
clergy  evinced  towards  him,  he  was  inclined  to  accept  (he 
invitation : but  at  the  same  time  the  rectorship  of  the 
theological  college  at  Leyden  was  offered  to  him.  V’<»5ius 
accepted  this  disiinguished  post  to  which,  some  years  alter, 
the  professoiship  of  elocpience  and  chronology  in  the  uni- 
versity was  added.  In  IG18  he  publislied  a hutory  of  the 
Pelagian  controversy  (‘Historia  Pclagiana*),  from  which 
his  enemies  inferred  that  he  was  guilty  of  that  heresy.  A 
repoit  also  was  spread  ttiat  he  was  an  Arminian,  and  a 
secret  fiiend  of  C.  Vorstius.  All  this  increased  the  num- 
ber and  bitterneM  of  his  enemies,  and  the  synod  of  Tergou 
w as  prevailed  upon,  in  1020,  to  deprive  Vossius  of  the  rec- 
torship of  (he  ifieologieal  college  at  I,eyden.  The  synod 
of  Rollenlam  however  restoretl  liim,  in  1021,  to  his  office, 
on  condition  that  he  should  neither  say  nor  write  anything 
against  the  synod  of  Dortrecht,  which  had  condemned  Ar- 
minianiam.  During  these  troubles  Vossius  tranquilly  con- 
tinued his  studies  and  literary  lalinurs.  In  1G24  the  uni- j 
versity  of  I’ambridge  offered  him  a professorehip,  but  | 
ho  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  the  curators  of  the  uni-  , 
versity  of  l.,cyden,  not  to  quit  the  place,  and  the  States 
of  Holland  showed  him  their  esteem  and  confidence  by 
commissioning  him  to  wTile  a Latin  and  a Greek  grammar 
for  the  use  of  the  public  schools  in  Holland.  In  1626' 
another  unsucccssfiu  attempt  was  made  to  get  Vossius 
over  to  England  ; but  he  continued  at  Ix'vdcn,  where  his 
lectures  and  the  reputation  of  his  learning  attracted  crowds 
of  students.  Tiie  work  on  Pelagianism.  which  liad  called  j 
forth  so  many  enemies  in  Holland,  gained  him  the  favour  ; 
of  Archbishop  Laud,  who  procured  Vossius  a prebend  in 
the  cathedrsj  of  Can(erbun\  the  emoluments  of  which 
were  to  be  transmitted  to  him  at  I^yden.  In  1629  he 
came  over  to  England  to  be  installed,  and  afler  having 
been  honoured  with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  at 
Oxford,  he  returned  to  Holland.  In  1630  the  city  of  Am- 
sterdam founded  a gymnasium,  and  invited  Vusehis  to  the 
chair  of  histo^.  Notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the 
univenuty  of  Leyden,  Vossius  accepted  tne  offer,  partly 
because  the  new  office  afforded  him  more  leisure,  and 
better  opportunity  for  tlie  education  of  his  children. 
In  1633  Vossius  went  to  Amsterdam,  where  lie  exerted 
himself  to  raise  the  new  establishment.  Although  the 
successive  losses  of  his  children  caused  him  deep  and  last, 
ing  grief,  he  did  not  allow  these  family  afflictions  to  inter- 
fere with  hw  official  duties  or  to  interrupt  his  literary 
activity.  He  died  at  Am^tprdara  in  IWn.  One  day  when 
he  was  ascending  Uie  ladder  in  his  Ubrary,  the  ladder 
broke,  and  Vo«teius  was  found  dead,  and  "buried  under 
his  books.  Vossius  was  a man  of  extraordinary  learning, 
and  had  a powerftil  memory ; lie  boasted  that  he  never 
forgot  anything.  lie  was  an  humble  and  devout  man.  and 
alwa»*s  ready  to  ser\’c  others.  He  was  extremely  careful 
in  employing  hia  time,  and  scarcely  ever  allowccl  a friend 
to  stay  with  him  more  than  a quarter  of  an  hour.  He 
hated  nothing  more  cordially  than  the  Uicological  squab- 
bles and  the  calumnies  witn  wtiich  the  achulai-s  of  that 
time  availed  one  another.  His  writingii,  most  of  which 
relate  to  classical  antiquity,  arc  vm*  numerous,  and  some 
of  them  neccMun*  to  a scholar.  They  were  collected  at 
Asuterdam,  1695-1701,  in  6 vols.  fob  The  following  list 
contains  those  which  are  still  of  great  value:— 1,  ‘Aris- 


larc-hiw,  rive  de  Arte  Grammaticfi  libri  VII.,’  Amsterdam, 
4'o.,  and  often  reprinted  ; 2,  ‘ De  HiMoricis  Latinis 
Libri  Tre*,*  Leyden,  1027,  4to. : a second  edition  appeared 
at  Leyden,  in'  16.51.  It  contains  an  account  of  ail  the 
writers  that  ever  wrote  on  historical  subjects  in  the  Latin 
language,  down  to  his  own  time.  3,  *De  Hisloricis 
Qraecis  Libri  Tres.*  Of  this  work  a most  useful  edition  w as 
published  by  A.  Westermann,  Leipzig,  1R38,  8vo.,  which 
contains  many  additions  and  corrections.  It  gives  an  ac- 
count of  all  the  Greek  historians  down  to  the  taking  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Turks.  4,  ‘De  Veterum  Poetanira 
Tcniporibu*  Libn  duo  qui  sunt  de  Poetis  Graecis  et 
I tiniv  Amsterdam.  1652,  4to. ; 5.  ‘De  liOgices  et  Rhe- 
toricac  NaturA  et  t'onstitutione  libri  Duo,’  llagae,  1058. 

1 4to. ; 6,  ‘ De  Philosophonim  Sectis  Liber,’  Hagae,  1057, 
;4to. 

] (Nic^ron,  \Umoirft  tUi  Hnmmu IUtutre9^yo\.\m.\  Co- 
1 lomesii  Kpi^folae  G.  J.  FomV,  Ixmdon.  1690.) 
j VOSSIUS,  ISAAC,  a son  of  Gerard  Vossius  by  his  second 
I wife,  was  bom  at  Leyden,  in  1618.  His  education,  like 
; that  of  all  his  brothers  and  sisters,  was  conducted  exclu- 
sively by  hii  father.  Alter  he  had  completed  his  studies 
he  travelled  for  three  years  through  Italy,  France,  and 
England,  during  which  time  he  collected  many  valuable 
MSS.  of  antient  writers.  Queen  Christina  invited  him.  in 
1648,  to  Sweden,  and  Vosaiuc  enjoyed  for  many  years  her 
esteem  and  friendship,  and  had  also  the  honour  of  giving 
her  instniction  in  tho  Greek  language.  On  his  father's 
, death  the  professorship  of  history  at  Amsterdam  was  offered 
I to  him,  but  he  refused  it,  and  although  he  occasionally 
j visited  his  native  connin',  yet  he  spent  the  greater  part  of 
, his  time  in  Sweden.  Salmasius  (Saumaise)  was  one  of  the 
j .scholars  whom  Christina  drew  to  her  court,  and  for  whom 
' she  entertained  a very  high  regard.  But  Salmasius  always 
treated  Voksius  in  an  insolent  manner,  and  when  at  last 
j the  queen  was  infonned  that  Vossius  was  going  to  write 
against  him.  she  refused  to  admit  him  to  her  presence, 

' whereupon  Vossius  immediately  went  Imck  to  Holland,  in 
1G.58,  and  never  rctumeil  to  Sweden.  In  1663  King  Louis 
XIV.  of  France  sent  him  a handsome  letter,  accompanied 
hy  a considerable  sum  of  money,  partly  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  great  merits  of  his  father  Gerard  Vossiu^ 
ana  partly  as  an  encouragement  to  Isaac  to  continue  his 
literary  labours.  Shortly  afler  this  the  States  of  Holland 
requested  Vossius  to  write  a history  of  the  war  between 
England  and  Holland,  and  on  hin  refusal,  he  was  deiirived 
of  tne  pension  which  he  had  hitherto  enjoyed.  Tnis  ap- 
pears to  have  induced  him  to  leave  his  country*,  and  m 
1670  he  arrived  in  England.  At  Oxford  he  was  made  a 
doctor  of  laws,  and  in  1673  King  Charles  II.  made  him  a 
canon  of  Windsor,  and  assigned  to  him  a^iartments  in  (he 
castle,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  on  the  lOth  of 
February*,  1688.  The  splendid  Ubrary  of  books  and  MSS. 
which  he  had  collected,  and  which  was  considered  one  of 
' the  most  complete  private  collections  in  Europe,  was  pur- 
chased In’  the  university  of  Lei*den. 

Isaac  Vossius  wa.s  almost  as  learned  as  his  father,  but  his 
character  was  not  so  blameless.  W’hen  he  attended  divine 
service  in  the  chapel  at  Windsor,  it  is  said  that  he  used  to 
read  Ovid's  ‘Amores’  and  * Ats  Amandi,*  Instead  of  his 
prayer-book,  and  he  was  much  given  to  women.  He  knew 
all  the  European  languages  without  being  able  to  speak 
; one  of  them  correctly.  He  was  familiar  with  (he  manners 
and  customs  of  the  antients,  but  profoundly  ignorant  of  the 
world  and  of  the  affairs  of  onlinaiy  life.  Although  a canon 
of  Windsor,  he  did  not  believe  in  tlie  divine  origin  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  he  treated  religious  matters  with  con- 
tempt, although  in  all  other  things  he  was  exreetMngly 
creoulous.  Charles  II.  on  one  occasion  said.  learned 
divine  is  a ntrange  man  : he  will  believe  anything  except 
(he  Bible.’  On  his  deathbed  he  reftisod  the  sacrament,  and 
was  only  prevailed  upon  to  take  it  by  the  remark  of  one  of 
his  coUca^ies,  that  ifhc  would  not  do  it  for  the  love  ofOcxl, 
he  ought  to  do  it  for  the  honour  of  the  chapter  to  which 
he  bidonged.  His  literary  merits  arc  great,  though  his 
works  arc  not  so  valuable  as  those  of  his  father.  The  fol- 
lowing list  contains  his  principal  works:— 1,  ‘ Feriplus 
Scytacis  Caryandensis  et  Anonym!  Periplus  Ponti  Euxini,’ 
with  a Ij»tin  translation  and  notes,  Ain^rtcnlam.  1639,  4to. 
2,  ‘ Justinus,  Historia  Philippica,'  with  notes,  I/cyden, 
1640,  12mo.  3,  ' Ignatii  Epistolae,  et  Barnahae  Epi^ola,' 
with  a Latin  traiislation  and  notes,  Amsterdam,  16^,  4to. 
4,  ‘ Pomponius  Mela,  de  9itu  Orbis,'  Hagae,  1648,  4to. ; a 
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««eond  edition  apMsred  in  1700,  at  Franecker.  HU  notes  | 
on  Mela  are  clueny  directed  airainst  Solmaiiut.  5,  * Die*  i 
sertatio  dc  vera  Aetate  Mundi,’  Hagae,  1600,  4(o.  In  this  , 
work  lie  endeavours  to  establish  the  chronology  of  the  j 
^ptuagint  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  Hebrew  text.  This 
involv^  him  in  various  disputes  with  other  divines,  espe* 
cially  Home.  G,  ‘ Do  Sepluaginta  Interpretibui,  eorum- 
que  Translalione  el  Chronologia,  Dissertationea,’  lOGA  41o. 
7.  ‘OeSibylUnis,  aliisque  quaeChristiNalalcm  praecessere 
OraculU,*  Oxford,  1679.  8,  * Catullus,  et  in  eum  Isaaci 
Vossii  Observationea,’  London,  16W,  4to.  9,  • Variarum 
Observationum  Tiber,’  London,  1G85,  4to.  This  volume  i 
contains  a number  of  dissertatioiu,  some  of  which  hatl  been  I 
printed  separately,  but  most  of  them  show  that  he  liad  ! 
no  critical  spirit.  10,  ' Observationum  ad  IVmpoitimn  j 
Melam  Appendix,  &c.,’  London,  1686,  4to.  Thl^>  appmuiix  I 
is  an  attai'k  upon  Jacob  Gronoviua,  who  )i:ul  ceiii^utcd  j 
Vosuus's  edition  of  Mela.  Isaac  also  edited  ‘ AtmaU  s ‘ 
HollaiidUe  et  Zelandiae,  Sexcentomm  fere  Amu*nnn  h i 
Theodorico  I.  usque  ad  Translatum  & Jacobo  in 
Imperium,'  which  had  been  written  by  his  brother  Maitliia>i  ' 
Vossius,  who  died  before  the  work  was  completed. 

(Nic^roii,  det  Uommet  llluttm,  vul.  iii. ; Aii- 

dreae,  liibliothtca  Belgica;  Wood,  Alhenae  , 

VOTIAKES.  fJIossuN  Empirx,  p.  347.]  1 

VOUKT,  SIMC^,  commonly  considered  the  founder  of 
the  French  school  of  painting,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1583.  | 
He  was  instructed  by  hU  father  Laurent  Vouet,  a painter  | 
of  moderate  ability,  and  distinguished  himself  at  a veiy  ' 
early  age.  Baron  de  Sancy,  French  ambassador  to  the  | 
l*orte,  took  Vouet  with  him  to  Constantinople  in  1611,  ; 
where  he  painted  from  memory,  afler  a single  interview,  [ 
an  excellent  portrait  of  the  Sultan  Acbmet  1.  From  Con*  [ 
stantinople  he  went  to  Venice,  and  from  that  place,  in  1 
1613,  to  Rome.  In  Venice  he  was  attracted  by  tlie  works  ' 
of  Paul  Veronese,  but  in  Rome  he  forsook  for  a time  his 
style  for  that  of  Carravaggio.  His  reputation  procured  ' 
him  a pension  from  Louis  XIII.  while  he  was  in  Koine, 
where  he  was  mule  president  of  the  Academy  of  3t.  Luke ; t 
and  in  1627  Louis  recalled  him  to  Paris,  gave  him  the  title 
of  principal  painter  to  the  king,  and  apartments  in  the 
Louvre.  In  Paris  he  had  so  much  to  do  that  he  found 
occupation  for  a numerous  school  of  young  painters, 
among  whom  were  Le  Brun,  Le  Sueur.  Mignard,  Du  Pres> 
noy,  Testelin,  Perrier,  the  elder  Durigny,  and  several 
others.  His  commissions  were  so  numerous  that  he  was 
obliged  to  entrust  nearly  the  entire  execution  of  many  of 
hU  works  to  these  painters.  He  painted  ceilingi,  galleries, 
altnrpiecea,  small  religious  pieces  and  other  ea.Hel  pictures, 
as  well  as  portraits  both  in  oil  and  in  crayons.  He  painted 
with  great  facility  in  a style  peculiar  to  himself;  it  was 
gay,  yet  feeble  in  colouring,  owing  to  a want  of  harmony 
in  the  composition  of  colour:  he  was  mannered  likewise  in 
hU  drawing,  especially  in  the  hands  and  in  the  heads, 
which  he  jointed  too  frequently  in  profile;  he  was  also 
deficient  in  invention  and  expression,  and  there  is  little 
merit  in  his  compositions.  Vet  notwithstanding  these 
defects,  Vouet  greatly  improved  the  French  school  of 
painting,  and  he  is  alloweu  by  the  French  historians  of 
art  to  have  done  as  much  for  painting  as  Corneille  did  for 
the  drama  in  Prance.  He  is  however  more  di»tingui»hcd 
for  the  several  excellent  painters  who  were  educated  by 
him  than  for  his  paintings.  He  died  in  Paris  in  1641. 
There  are  about  200  prints  alter  his  works,  the  principal 
of  which  are— the  chi^l  and  galley  of  the  Palaia  Royal ; 
some  worka  in  the  H6tel  de  BnlUon ; a ceiling  in  the 
Hutel  de  Bretonvilliers,  &c. ; also  altarpieces  in  St.  Eus* 
tache,  St.  Nicholas  dee  Champs,  St.  Merry,  and  in  the 
chapel  of  St.  Fran90is  de  Paule,  Place  Royale ; there  is 
likewise  a good  picture  by  him  in  the  Ac^my  of 
Painting. 

(D'AigenviUe ; Watelet  and  Levesque ; Abbf  de  Fon* 
tenai.) 

VOUSSOIR,  one  of  the  stones  of  an  arch.  [Abcu, 

p.  261.1 

VOtIZIERS.  [Ardcnnu.] 

VOW  (from  Ine  Latin  ‘ votum,’  through  the  French), 
a promise  to  perform  some  future  act,  or  to  pursue  some 
future  line  of  conduct,  confirmed  by  an  appeal  to  tlie 
Supreme  Being,  or  at  least  to  some  supernatural  power,  to 
punish  or  be  propitious  to  tbe  m^er  of  the  promise, 
according  as  he  breaks  or  keeps  his  word.  The  Molatrous 
seaman  vowed  to  dedicate  some  gift  to  the  altar  of  his  di> 


I vinity  if  he  should  escape  some  impending  danger,  audthe 
I seaman  of  some  Roman  Catholic  countries  still  vowa  in  a si* 
I milaremergenoytopreseiitacaiuileoran  image  to  the  shrine 
j of  his  patron  saint.  The  vow  in  these  instances  has  some* 
thing  of  the  character  of  a bargain : a piece  of  scivice  is 
asked,  and  a reward  promised  in  the  event  of  the  service 
being  performed.  Abraham  luailc  his  steward  swear  that 
he  would  faithfully  disciutrge  the  mission  to  seek  out  a 
wrife  for  Isaac : this  is  an  example  of  the  vow  vvtiich  is 
supposed  to  bind  a man  to  perform  one  definite  act  or  incur 
some  supernatural  punishment ; and  the  oath  taken  by  wit* 
nesses,  in  courts  of  just  ice,  at  tlie  present  day,  to  speak  the 
truth,  belongs  to  the  same  class.  [Oath.]  Some  vows  again 
are  understood  to  bind  those  wlio  make  them  to  tlie  per* 
formance  of  certain  limited  duties  for  the  whole  of  their 
future  life—such  are  the  marriage  vow,  as  contemplated 
by  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  law  of  Kugland,  and  the 
coronation  oaths  of  kings.  Some  vow*s  are  even  intended 
to  give  a jiairicular  form  and  direction  to  the  whole  of  a 
mans  future  emotions,  thoughts,  and  actions — such  are 
the  priestly  and  monastic  vows.  The  view  entertained  of 
the  character  and  operation  of  a vow  has  difiered  materi- 
ally at  difierent  stages  of  civilization.  Tlie  vow  originated 
m a religious  conception,  in  the  recognition  of  some  iin* 
iicen  power  superior  to  and  exeicuing  a control  over  visible 
n.iture  and  man's  destinies.  But  it  originated  also  in 
a vamie  and  perhaps  unworthy  conception  of  this  power, 
M Cither  having  no  fixed  deliberate  purpose  of  its  own  or 
a purpose  so  wavering  and  unsettled  that  men  by  gifts  or 
jy  might  turn  it  as  they  wiiihed.  As  the  intellectual 
amt  moral  faculties  of  society  expanded,  men  began  to 
entertain  more  worthy  notioiu  of  the  Divinity.  The  vow 
camo  in  consequence  to  be  regarded  no  longer  as  a means 
w tiich  could  modify  or  alter  the  councils  of  eternal  wisdom ; 
but  us  a solemn  form  of  making  a nromUe,  in  which  tbe 
a;>}>eal  to  the  Divinity  was  not  understood  to  have  the 
]M>wcr  of  influencing  his  predetermined  couneiU,  but  wtu 
meant  to  remind  the  uttercr  of  the  oath  of  what  men  aie 
too  :ij)t  to  forget,  that  the  eye  of  God  was  upon  him.  and 
that  fiis  universal  and  unfailing  law  punishes  crime  and 
!:tls*'hood.  The  operation  of  a vow  is  difTerent  upon  two 
di)fi  ri>nt  classes  of  minds.  To  Uus  ignorant  and  supersti- 
tious it  affords  a motive  (their  fears)  for  adhering  to  a 
cuurisu  of  action  that  their  fickleness  or  di»honcsty  might 
have  tempted  tliem  to  swer\e  from.  In  the  more  en* 
lightened  it  awakens  a stronger  sense  of  the  importance  of 
the  act  they  are  about  to  undertake,  renders  Ihem  more 
cautious  to  pledge  themselves  beforehand,  more  resolute  lu 
performing  a promise  once  made. 

llie  instances  in  which,  in  a rude  state  of  society,  advan- 
tages are  derived  from  vows  or  promissory  oaths  adminis- 
tered in  the  first  sense,  are  perhaps  not  few  in  number,  but 
they  are  still  exceptional.  The  bod  influence  of  the  super- 
stitious view  of  the  nature  ofa  vow  U permanent : it  perverts 
men's  moral  opinions  by  leading  them  to  regal'd  actions  as 
vicious  and  virtuous,  not  because  of  their  own  inherent 
character,  but  because  of  their  being  consistent  or  incon- 
sistent w ith  a promise  made  beforehand.  Men  have  thus 
been  led  to  see  criminality  in  the  uon-performance  of  a 
crime  they  had  pledged  themselves  to  commit,  llie 
danger  with  regaid  to  vows,  understood  in  the  more 
rational  sense,  consists  in  their  too  frequent  use,  or  in  their 
employment  upon  trivial  ooearions.  Tlie  public  promise 
ofa  king  ascending  the  throne  to  govern  with  equity — the 
pledge  of  man  and  wife  to  know  one  undivided  interest 
till  death — the  promise  to  give  true  and  faithful  evidence 
w’here  the  property,  life,  or  honour  of  a fellow-being  are 
at  stake— are  worthily  and  usefully  accompmiled  by  an 
appeal  to  the  Divinity,  that  remimu  Uie  makers  of  tnese 
promises  of  the  importance  of  the  engagement  they  have 
taken  upon  them,  and  brings  the  religious  sentiment  to 
strengthen  and  confirm  the  dictates  of  expediency.  But 
custom-house  oaths,  masonic  vows,  and  such  trivialities 
and  mummeries,  degrade  the  vow  to  tbe  level  of  a mere 
theatrical  show,  or  of  the  thoughtless  habit  of  interjectional 
swearing  in  common  discourse.  The  addition  of  a vow 
does  not  render  a promise  more  binding,  or  alter  the 
reason  why  it  it  binding.  A promise  affords  a ground  of 
belief  that  a man  will  act  in  a certain  pre-determined 
manner,  instead  of  being  carried  away  by  the  whim  of  the 
moment.  It  is  of  advautage  to  the  individual  who  makes 
promises  that  he  should,  except  in  extreme  cases,  cootrart 
the  habit  of  adiiering  to  them,  because  It  imparts  oon< 
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iiistency  ami  power  to  hia  character ; and  U is  of  advantace 
to  all  with  whom  he  may  have  dealing  that  he  should 
contract  this  habit,  for  it  renders  their  transactions  with 
him  safe.  Hence  the  universal  feeling  that,  except  in  very 
extreme  cases,  promises  ought  to  be  kept,  even  to  the 
maker’s  disadvantage.  Vows  arc  exactly  on  the  same 
footing:  the  superadded  appeal  to  the  Divinity  is  merely 
of  use  in  so  far  as  by  its  solemnity  it  renders  men 
more  cautious  in  binding  themselves,  and  more  earnest 
and  unwavering  in  the  performance  of  their  promise.  The 
danger  of  making  vows  frequently  and  on  trivial  occasions 
has  been  inferred  from  the  nature  of  the  religious  senti- 
ment call^  into  play:  a further  restriction  of  their  ad- 
miMibility  mav  be  deduced  from  the  nature  of  the  simple 
promise.*  It  limits  roan’s  freedom  of  action,  and  so  far  is 
a disadvantage.  It  ought  to  be  confined  to  actions:  for 
a man  to  pleilge  himself  to  feel  and  think  only  in  a certain 
manner  is  to  undertake  an  imiKMwibihty.  It  pledges  him 
to  an  unhealthy  hfc-long  struggle  against  the  order  of 
nature.  The  promise  ought  moreover  to  be  restricted  to 
actions  meritorious  in  themselves,  and  of  some  consequence. 
If  to  commit  a crime  is  bad,  to  promise  to  commit  one.  and 
deliberately  to  keep  the  promise  when  aware  of  the  crimi- 
nality of  tne  act.  is  worse.  To  tie  a man’s  self  up  by  a 
promise  from  the  corami*ion  of  an  action  indifferent 
m itself  is  a wilful  waste  of  the  power  of  self-denial,  of 
which  man  at  the  best  has  no  more  than  barely  serves  his 
necessities:  the  mind  worn  out  with  struggling  against 
harmless  propensities  falls  an  o.'wy  nrev  to  temptation  in 
more  important  matters.  The  whole  history  of  the  mo- 
nastic ortlers,  a history  attractive  from  the  grandeur  of  its 
irregular  and  imaginative  struggles,  is  an  illustration  of 
these  views.  With  regard  to  simple  promises,  the  rule  of 
action  U to  make  a.s  few  as  possilw,  and  exert  cverv  effort 
to  keep  them,  unless  convinced  that  to  do  so  would  be  a 
crime.  Withregard  tovows,  the  same  rule  lioltLs  if  possible 
with  more  force,  because  fickleness  in  regard  to  them 
implies  a profane  trifling  with  the  most  sublime  emotions 
of  our  nature. 

VOWEL.  [Alphabkt.] 

VKIES,  JOHN,  or  HANS  FREDEMAN  DE,  a Dutch 
architectural  and  perspective  painter,  bom  in  1527.  at 
Lceuwaanlen  in  Friesland.  He  was  bound  for  five 
years  at  Leeuwaarden,  to  a painter  of  Amstenlara.  of  the 
name  of  Gerribu:,  and  designed  becoming  a gln»-painter. 
He  painted  some  time  at  Mechlin,  and  settled  for  u time 
at  Antwerp,  where,  in  1.549.  he  wa.s  employed  with  other 
painters  to  paint  the  triumphal  arches  erected  in  honour  of 
the  entry  of^Charles  V.  and  his  son  Philip.  He  allerwanls 
visited  many  cities  of  Germany,  in  all  of  which  he  added 
to  his  reputation  by  his  works.  De  Viies  was  a complete 
master  of  perspective;  he  published  a treatise  upon  the 
science,  winch  wo*  afterwards  enlarged  by  Samuel  Maro- 
loU.  His  paintings,  large  and  small,  are  very  true  : they 
consi-st  of  ganlen^  exteriors  and  interiors  of  buildings  ; an& 
some  of  them  are  embellished  with  figures  by  other  roasters. 
His  drawings  and  designs  wore  very  numerous.  There 
have  been  publiohed  twenty-six  boots  of  prints  by  him, 
illustrating  various  styles  of  architecture,  with  views  of 
buildings  villas.  See.  He  was  a great  admirer  of  the 
works  of  Vitruvius  and  Serlio,  which  he  studied  in  the 
Flemish  translations  of  Peter  Koek.  Hans  hail  two  sons, 
Paul  and  Solomon  deVries,  who  painted  in  the  same  stylo 
as  their  father  ; but  though  well,  with  lesw  succei®.  Solo- 
mon died  in  the  Hague  in  1G04.  before  his  father,  the  date 
of  whose  death  is  not  known  ; the  date  158«.  in  Pilking- 
lon’s  ‘Dictionar)'’  (ed.  1S29>,  is  an  error.  Paul  executed 
some  extensive  works  at  Prague.  When  he  died  is  also 
unknown  : he  was  living  at  Amsterdam  in  1604.  according 
to  Van  Mander ; the  date  therefore  of  159fl,  .given  in  Pil- 
kingtun’s  * Dictionary'  as  the  year  of  his  death,  is  also  an 
error. 

Hans  de  Vries  is  called  someliines  Frisitis.  There  is  a 
portrait  of  him  in  Van  Mander’s  work  Leven  <ier  Schil- 
dfrx. 

VRlFil,  MARTIN  GERRITZON.  a Dutch  navigator 
of  the  17th  centur)'.  In  1W.3.  Van  Diemen,  at  that  time 

fnvemor-general  of  the  Dutch  possessions  in  India,  gave 
im  the  command  of  an  expedition  destineil  to  examine 
the  countries  north  of  Japan,  and  the  west  coast  of  Tar- 
tarv  as  far  north  as  the  56th  degree  of  latitude.  Vries 
hoisted  his  flag  on  boanl  the  Kai>tricum,  aiul  had  under 
him  Henrik  Uomeliszen  Schaop,  in  command  of  the  Ures- 


kens.  The  two  vessels  sailed  from  Ratavia  on  the  3rd  of 
February,  16-13.  They  were  separated  on  the  20th  of  May, 
in  a storm  off  Niphon,  and  did  not  meet  again  till  Sep- 
tember. During  the  intenm,  the  Kastricum  partially  ex- 
amined the  islands  in  the  vicinity  of  Perouse's  Slnuts,  and 
some  were  accurately  delineated  by  that  navigator  and 
Kmsenstem.  When  Vries  rejoined  the  Hreskens,  he 
found  the  captain  and  part  of  the  crew  had  been  imnri- 
BOned  by  the  J^ancse,  on  a suspicion  of  their  having 
smuggled  some  Portuguese  prie.sts  into  the  islund.  Tlie 
prisoners  were  not  released  till  the  24th  of  July,  1644.  A 
brief  account  of  the  voyage  of  Vries  was  published  at  Am- 
sterdam in  1646.  Thevenot  inserted  an  abstract  of  it  In 
his  collection  of  voyages;  the  instnictions  given  to  Vries 
have  been  printed  m the  ninth  volume  of  the  ‘ Philosophi 
cal  Transactions.’  D’Anville  corrected  a part  of  the  coast- 
line of  the  Jesuits’  map  of  China  from  a large  MvS.  chart 
of  the  track  of  the  Kastricum  which  came  into  his  hands. 
A copy  of  part  of  this  chart  on  a reduced  scale  was  nul>- 
lishea  in  the  account  of  Iji  Perouse’s  voyage.  Both  Kni- 
senstem  and  Perouse  speak  with  great  respect  of  Vries’s 
talents  as  a navigator:  his  astronomical  observations  are 
wonderfully  accurate,  considering  tlic  state  of  instnimcnls 
in  his  time.  The  narrative  of  his  voyage  contains  some 
graphic  details  respecting  the  appearance  of  the  coun- 
try ne  vinitetl  and  the  customs  of  llie  inhabitants.  Buachc, 
wfio  was  not  acquainted  with  the  Dutch  language,  calls 
V’rics  by  mistake  Vries,  and  the  error  has  been  perj^etunted 
in  the  Voyage  of  Ia  Perouse.  Of  the  hirfoiy  of  Vries, 
rior  and  wibsequently  to  his  voyage,  nothing  appears  to 
c known. 

VULCAN  (lAtin,  'Vulcamis;*  Greek,  'Hephaestus,' 
*n0m»roc\  the  god  of  fire,  especially  so  far  as  it  manifests 
itself  as  one  of  the  elementary  j>ower»  of  nature  in  volcanic 
districts,  and  so  for  os  it  is  an  indispensable  means  for  the 
working  in  metal  and  prosecuting  the  pursuits  of  industry 
in  general.  Tire  name  Vuleanusiherefore  probably  contains 
the  same  element  (fulg)  as  ‘ fulgere,’  ‘ liilgur,’  and  ‘ful- 
mon.’  According  to  Homer,  he  was  the  son  of  Zeus  (Jupi- 
ter) and  Hera  (Juno),  and  was  from  his  birth  so  weakly 
and  ugly,  that  his  mother,  wishing  to  get  rid  of  him, 
dropped  him  from  Olympus.  But  'nictis  and  Eurvnome, 
two  marine  divinities,  received  him  falling,  and  with  them 
he  ilwelled  concealed  for  nine  years,  during  which  period 
he  made  various  beautiful  ornaments  for  the  two  goduesse*. 
Whenever  he  remembered  the  cniel  act  of  his  mother,  he 
felt  indignant  at  her  shameful  treatment,  but  otherwise  he 
was  kind  and  obedient  to  her,  and  on  one  occasion  when 
he  took  her  part  against  his  father,  Zeus  seired  him  by  tlie 
foot  and  hurled  him  from  Olympus.  He  fell  for  a whole 
day,  and  came  down  on  the  island  of  Lemnos,  where  he 
was  kindly  received  by  the  Sintians.  He  afterwards 
returned  to  Olympus,  where  he  inhabited  a palace  built 
by  himself.  Here  he  had  his  worksliop  with  its  anvil  and 
twenty  bellows  which  worked  at  his  bidding,  and  he  pro- 
duced the  most  exquisite  specimens  of  art  both  for  goils 
and  men.  His  wife  is  called  in  the  * Iliad’  Charis,  but  in 
the  'Odyssey'  it  is  Aphrodite  (Vemis\  who  however  is 
faithless  to  him.  She  favoured  Ares  (Mars\  and  Vulcan 
being  informed  of  it  by  Helios  (the  Sun),  cauglit  the  lovers 
together  in  a net,  and  calleil  all  the  go^  together  to  ^rit- 
ncss  the  si>ectacle.  At  the  request  of  Poseidon  'Neptune) 
however  he  liberated  them.  In  the  Trojan  war  Vulcan 
sided  with  the  Greeks,  though  he  had  a temple  and 
priests  at  Troy  also.  Tliit  is  an  outline  of  the  atory  of 
Vulcan,  as  far  as  it  can  be  gathered  from  the  Homeric 
poems.  Other  traililions  mentioned  by  later  writers  state 
that  he  had  no  father,  and  that  he  was  bom  of  Hera  with- 
out her  having  had  any  connection  with  a god  or  male 
being,  in  the  same  manner  as  Zeus  gave  birth  to  Athena 
(Minei^a).  Others  called  Vulcan  a son  of  Talus,  Coolua, 
Nilus.  or  Menanus.  but  these  are  foreign  traditions  trans- 
ferred into  Greece.  Some  legends  describe  Vulcan  as 
having  become  lame  from  hit  fall  from  Olympus  upon  the 
island  of  Lemnos,  whereas  according  to  Homer  he  was 
weak  and  lame  from  his  Iiirth.  According  to  Virgil  and 
others,  Vulcan  docs  not  produce  his  wonderful  works  of 
art  alone,  but  is  assisted  by  the  Cyclopes,  and  his  workshop 
is  not  in  Oivinpus,  but  in  some  volcanic  island.  His 
favourite  island  wasl^mnos,  Init  other  volcanic  islands  also, 
such  ns  Lipara  Hiera  Imbros,  and  Mount  .ditna  in  Sicily, 
are  described  ns  places  in  which  Vulcan  lived  and  worked. 
The  antient  epic  poets  abound  in  descriptions  of  wondrous 
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works  of  art  said  to  have  been  made  by  Vulcan.  Like 
Alhena,  he  is  the  divinity  that  pives  skill  to  mortals,  and 
teaches  them  the  arts  which  gladden  and  adorn  human 
life.  That  both  divinities  were  looked  upon  as  somewhat 
akin  to  each  other,  is  clear  not  only  from  several  legends, 
but  also  from  the  fact  that  at  Athens  they  had  common 
festivals  and  temples.  The  festivals  celebrated  at  Athens 
in  his  honour  were  the  Hephacstia  and  Chalcia,  the  former 
of  which  was  particularly  splendid  on  account  of  the  torch 
races  (lampadephoria). 

'n»e  worship  of  Vulcan  seems  to  belong  to  the  oldest 
religious  institutions  of  the  antient  world,  and  undoubtedly 
aroec  from  the  worship  of  fire,  so  common  among  uncivi- 
lized nations  and  in  the  East.  Later  poets  therefore,  in 
applying  the  name  of  Vulcan  or  Hephaestus  to  fire  in 
general,  relumed  in  some  manner  to  the  original  idea  of 
the  god.  In  Samothrace,  where  remnants  of  the  antient 
Pela^an  religion  continued  to  exist  long  afier  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Hellenic  religion  into  Greece,  Vulcan  was 
the  first  among  the  Cabiri.  In  Etruria  he  was  one  of  the 
twelve  great  national  gods;  and  we  find  his  worship  esta- 
blished at  Rome  from  the  earliest  times.  A temple  of 
Vulcan,  situated  close  by  the  Comitium,  is  mentioned  as 
early  os  the  reign  of  Romulus  and  Tatius,  and  from  the 
stones  and  rites  connected  with  his  worship  at  Rome,  we 
must  infer  that  his  temple  was  viewed  in  a similar  light  to 
that  of  Vesta,  that  is,  as  a place  of  union,  or  the  central 
point  of  the  state.  The  Fomacalia  (from /ornax,  a furnace), 
which  festival  was  celebrated  at  Rome  on  the  17th  of 
February,  was  probably  an  antient  festival  of  Vulcan ; his 
great  festival  however,  which  was  celebrated  eveiy  year  on 
the  23rd  of  August,  with  games  in  the  Circus  (laminius, 
was  in  later  times  the  great  festival  of  the  god.  The  Ro- 
mans often  dedicated  to  him  the  arms  taken  from  an 
enemy : they  were  piled  up  and  burnt.  The  Romans  fre- 
quently designate  Vulcan  by  the  name  Mulciber,  which 
seems  to  have  been  given  to  him  as  a propitiating  name, 
that  he  might  not  destroy  the  habitations  and  property  of 
men  by  fire,  but  that  he  might  be  a beneficent  and  mild 
god,  using  his  powers  only  to  sen'e  the  human  race.  Vul- 
can was  not  unfrequently  represented  in  works  of  art.  the 
most  antient  of  which  seem  to  have  been  the  dwarfish 
figures  which  were  placed  in  private  houses  near  the  hearth. 
Hit  most  celebrated  statue  was  that  by  Alcamenes  at 
Athens,  representing  the  god  in  a standing  position,  and 
slightly  indicating  his  lamencu.  His  attributes  are  the 
instruments  of  the  art  of  working  in  metal,  as  the  hammer 
and  the  like,  the  Samothracian  oval  cap.  and  the  chiton 
which  leaves  the  right  shoulder  and  arm  uncovered. 

f Jacobi,  Handtr'nrtfTbuch  derGriechi$ch.  und  Rom,  ^fu• 
under ‘Hephaestus Hartung,  Z)r>  Religion  der 
Romcr,  ii„  p.  lOG,  &c. ; Hirt,  Mythologi$chu  Btlderbuch^ 
p.  42.  &c.) 

VULCA'NO.  [Lipari  Islands.] 

VUI.GATE.  The  Vulgate  {P‘ulgata  iwaio),  or  com- 
mon version,  is  the  name  sometimes  given  by  St.  Jerome 
to  what  he  elsewhere  calls  the  IWua,  or  antient  version, 
and  what  St.  Augustine  calls  the  Vettu  Itala,  or  Old 
Italian  Version,  being  the  most  generally  received  of  those 
early  I«atin  translations  of  the  Scriptures  distinguished  by 
biblical  critics  M the  antc-Hieronymian,  al.  which  are  now 
lost,  with  the  exception  of  some  parts  of  this  Vetiu  //o/n,  and 
such  fragments  of  the  others  as  are  quoted  in  the  writings 
of  the  Fathers.  Jerome’s  first  labours  as  a translator  of 
the  Scriptures  consisted  in  a revision  and  correction  of  this 
ori^nal  Vulgate,  which  he  completed  about  a.d.  390. 
Betore  this  date  however  he  had  commenced  an  entirely 
new  translation  from  the  original  Greek  and  Hebrew  ; and 
it  is  this  to  which  the  name  of  the  Vulgate  is  now  given. 
’Hie  earlier  Vulgate,  as  revised  by  Jerome,  has  all  penshed, 
except  only  the  Book  of  Psalms  and  the  Book  of  Job,  and 
the  apocryphal  Books  of  Maccabees,  Baruch,  Eeclesiasticus, 
and  Wisdom,  llte  use  of  Jerome’s  new  version  appears 
to  have  been  gradually  introduced ; but  ever  since  the 
seventh  century,  when  it  was  sanctioned  by  Pope  Gregory 
1.,  it  has  been  exclusively  adopted  by  the  Romish  church. 
The  Council  of  Trent,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  even  con- 
ferred upon  it  an  authority  superior  to  that  of  the  original 
texts,  by  ordaining  that  ‘the  Vulgate  alone  should  be  es- 
teemed authentic  in  the  public  reding  of  the  Scriptures, 
in  disputations,  in  preaching,  and  in  expounding,  and  that 
no  one  should  dare  to  reiect  it  under  any  pretext  what- 
ever.* Accordingly  all  the  Romisli  traiulations  of  the 


Bible  into  the  modem  languages  profess  to  have  been 
made  not  from  the  Greek  and  Hebrew,  but  from  the  Vul- 
gate. 

The  true  text  of  Jerome’s  version  however  has  been  at 
all  times  matter  of  doubt  and  controversy.  It  very  early 
got  mixed  with  that  of  the  Vetui  Rain ; and  the  restora- 
tion of  its  purity  employed  the  labours  of  Alcuin.  by 
direction  of  Charlemagne,  towards  the  close  of  the  eighth 
century ; of  lAinfranc,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the 
eleventh ; of  Cardinal  Nicholas  and  others,  in  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth.  After  the  invention  of  printing,  the  I.alin 
Bible  was  the  first  considerable  work  that  was  sent  to  the 
press;  but  the  earliest  editions  exhibited  a very  corrupt 
text.  The  first  critical  editions  were  those  produced  at 
Paris,  by  Robert  Stephens  (Etienne),  in  152S,  1532,  1534, 
1540,  1545,  and  1540.  Of  these  the  eilition  of  1340  is 
accounted  the  best.  Other  corrected  editions  are  those  of 
John  Hentenius,  a divine  of  Ix>uvain,  first  printed  at  Ixm- 
vain,  in  folio,  in  1547,  reprinted  by  the  Planting  at  Ant- 
werp, in  5 vols.  8>'0.,  1505  and  1574;  and  that  of  Lucas 
Brugensis,  and  other  divines  of  T.ouvain,  printed  at  Louvain, 
in  3 vols.  8vo.,  in  1373 ; and  again,  both  in  8vo.  and  4to.,  in 
1.586. 

The  first  revised  edition  of  the  Vulgate  promulgatert  by 
authority  in  the  Romish  church  was  issued  at  Home  from 
the  press  of  the  Vatican,  in  three  volumes  folio,  in  1300, 
under  the  title  of  ' Biblia  Sacra  Latina,  Vulgatae  editionis, 
ju»u  Sixti  V.  recognita  et  edita,’  This  edition,  the  pre- 
paration of  which  liad  been  begun  under  Pius  IV.,  was 
declared  by  Pope  Sixtus  to  be  the  authentic  text,  and  is 
known  os  the  Sixtine  Vulgate,  or  the  Bible  of  Sixtus  V. 
Yet  it  had  been  no  sooner  published  than  it  was  discovered 
to  be  full  of  misprints  ana  other  errors,  which  were  very 
insufficiently  corrected  by  the  necessary  emendations, 
printed  upon  separate  strips  of  paper,  being  here  and  there 
stuck  over  the  original  word  where  the  passage  had  been 
moe»t  grossly  disfigured.  Gregory  XIV.,  who  siicceetled 
Sixtus  V„  ordered  it  to  be  suppressed,  and  the  tme  Sixtine 
Vulgate  is  now  of  exceuive  rarity.  A new  e<lition  of  it, 
in  tile  same  form,  was  brought  out  in  1592,  under  the 
authority  of  Gregory’s  successor  Clement  VIIL,  and  this 
is  called  the  Clementine  Vulgate,  or  more  frequently  by 
Roman  Catholic  writers  the  corrected  Bible  of  Sixtus  V. 
It  is  now  the  authorized  edition  in  the  Romish  church ; 
the  Vulgate  as  since  printed  being  commonly  entith^d 
'Biblia  Sacra  Latina,  Vulgatae  editionis  Sixti  V.  et  de- 
mentis VIII.’  Protestant  controversialists  have,  naturally 
enough,  made  the  most  of  the  variations  to  be  found  b^ 
tween  the  Sixtine  and  Clementine  Vulgates,  each  pul^ 
lished  and  declared  to  be  the  only  true  ^tion  by  an  au- 
thority professing  to  be  infallible. 

(Home’s  Introduction  to  the  Sittdy  qf  the  Holy  Scrips 
tures,  8th  edition,  vol.  ii.,  part  i.,  pp.  234-240;  De  Bure, 
Bibliographie  Inctructirc,  I.,  32-69.) 

VULPE'CULA  ET  ANSER  (the  Fox  and  the  Goose), 
a constellation  of  Hevelius,  situated  immediately  above 
Aquila  and  Sagitta.  The  principal  stars  are  as  foBows > 
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VULPILIN,  or  VULPINIC  ACID.  Thusubitiuico  it  I 
obtained  from  evernin  vulfina  of  Achard,  or  the  Uchen  ' 
%'ujjttfuu  of  Liiineeus. 

TIte  properties  of  thU  body  are,  that  it  has  the  form  of 
rectangular  )>risins,  which  are  of  a fine  yellow  colour;  it 
u tranApaxerit.  not  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air,  melting 
when  heated  and  rvaasumes  the  crystalline  state  on  cool- 
ing. It  U little  soluble  in  cold,  but  very  soluble  in  boil- 
ing water,  and  in  hot  alcoliol  and  »‘ther.  It  may  be  vola- 
tilized without  decomposition,  and  it  is  not  affected  cither 
by  concentrated  nitne,  hydrochloric,  or  sulphuric  acid.  It 
ii  stated  tliat  it  reddens  vegetable  blues,  and  is  therefore 
considered  as  nn  acid,  and  this  property  is  further  evinced 
by  iU  combining  with  ammonia  to  form  a salt.  It  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  analyzed. 

VbUSKIXvV.  [MAtLEACKA;  MAROAKITACKa.] 

VULTURE.  [VuLTiKUJAi.] 

V'ULTU'UIDA  a family  of  Raptorial  Birds  [Rap- 
tores],  whose  geographical  di»tribution  is  confined  to 
warm  climates,  where  tliey  act  as  scavengers  to  purify  the 
earth  from  the  putrid  carcasses  with  which  it  would  other- 
wise be  encumbered. 

It  has  been  matter  of  dispute  whether  they  are  directed 
to  their  fetid  food,  for  they  seldom  prey  on  living  animals, 
by  the  eye  or  by  the  nasal  orgmi,  and  this  controversy  is 
noticed  in  Uie  articles  Biitos  (vol.  iv.,  p.  ; TVrxey 
Buzzard;  and  Condor.  'Iliere  can  however  in  our  opinion 
be  little  doubt  that  both  the  senses  are  made  to  contribute 
to  the  discoveiy  of  tlie  carcass.  The  lofty  flight  and  tele- 
scopic eye  are  well  adapted  to  detect  any  dying  or  dead 
animal,  and,  as  the  action  of  one  vulture  may  be,  in  all 
probability  watched  by  aooUier,  a sort  of  telegraphic 
communication  as  to  the  position  of  the  object  is  kept  up. 
Among  late  writers  we  know  of  none  who  has  more  accu- 
rately or  graphically  recorded  his  observations  on  the 
habits  of  this  unclean  but  \iseful  group  than  Mr.  Darwin. 
These  observations  may,  we  know,  be  safely  depended  on; 
and  wo  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  hU  highly  in- 
teresting remarks  upon  the  Condor,  which  were  not  pub- 
lished tni  aAer  the  appearance  of  our  article  on  that  bml. 

In  Patagonia,  Mr.  Darwin,  on  the  27Ui  of  April,  1634, 
shot  a Condor  which  measured  from  tip  to  tip  of  (he 
wings,  eight  and  a half  feet,  and  from  l^ak  to  tail  four 
feet.  * It  is,'  says  he. ' a magiuUcent  spectacle  to  behold 
several  of  these  great  birds  seated  on  the  edge  of  some 
steep  precipice.'  He  then  des<  nbes  all  he  had  observed  of 
the  iiauits  of  this  enormous  vulture. 

Tlie  geographical  range  of  the  species,  according  to  Mr. 
Darwin,  is  wide,  for  it  is  found  on  the  west  coast  of  South 
America,  from  the  strait  of  Magalhaens  lliraughout  the 
entire  range  of  the  Cordillera.  On  the  Patagonian  shore, 
the  steep  cliff  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Negro,  in  lat.  41^ 
was  the  mo«4  northern  point  where  he  saw  these  birds,  or 
heard  of  their  existence,  and  there,  he  observes,  they  have 
wandered  about  four  hundred  miles  from  the  great  central 
line  of  their  liabitation  in  tlut  Andes.  Farther  south, 
among  the  bold  prwcipices  which  form  the  head  of  Port 
Desire,  they  w ere  not  uncommon ; but,  he  adds,  that  only  a 
few  stragglers  occasionally  visit  the  sea-coast.  A line  of  cliff 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Santa  Cruz  was  frequented  by  those 
birds,  and  about  eighty  miles  np  the  river,  where  first  the 
Hfles  of  the  valley  were  formed  by  steep  basaltic  preci- 
pices, they  again  appeared,  aUtiough  in  tlie  intermediate 
space  not  one  had  been  seen.  From  these  and  similar 
facts,  the  presence  of  the  bird  seemed  to  Mr.  Darwin 
cliiefly  to  ma  determined  by  the  occurrence  of  perpendicu- 
lar ehffii.  In  Patagonia  the  Condors  slept  and  bred  either 
in  pairs  or  many  together  on  the  same  overhanging  ledges. 
In  C'hile,  he  tells  us,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
thi^  haunt  the  lover  country  near  the  shores  of  the  Pacific, 
and,  at  nighU  several  roost  in  one  tree  ; but  in  early  sum- 
mer they  retire  to  the  most  inacceiaible  parts  of  the  inner 
Cortlillera,  there  to  breed  in  ]>eace. 

With  respect  to  their  propagation,  Mr.  Darwin  was  told 
by  the  country-p^ple  in  Chile,  tliat  the  Condor  makes  no 
sort  of  nest,  but,  in  the  montlis  of  November  and  Decem- 
ber, lays  two  large  white  eggs  on  a shelf  of  l>are  rock.  On 
the  Patagonian  coast  he  could  not  sec  any  sort  of  nest 
among  the  cliffs,  where  the  young  ones  were  standing,  and 
he  adds,  that  it  is  said  that  the  young  Condors  cannot  fly 
for  an  entire  year.  At  Concep9ion,  on  the  5lh  of  March 
(rotrespondinz  to  our  September;,  he  saw  a young  bird, 
which,  though  in  size  little  inferior  to  an  old  one,  was 


I completely  covered  by  down  like  that  of  a gosling,  but  of 
' a blackish  colour ; and  he  felt  sure  that  it  could  not  be  able 
to  use  its  wings  fur  many  inontlis.  But,  the  bin]  may  be 
seen  hunting  for  itself  bemre  the  ruff  round  its  neck  is  turned 
white  ; and  Mr.  Darwin  further  relates  that,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Santa  Cruz,  during  ]>art  of  April  and  May,  a pair  of 
old  birds  might  be  seen  evety  day,  either  perched  on  a cer- 
tain ledge,  or  sailing  about  m company  with  a single  one. 
which,  though  full  fledged,  had  not  its  ruff  white.  He 
thinks,  especially  when  recollecting  the  stale  in  which  the 
Concepcion  bird  waa  on  the  previous  niontli.  that  this 
young  (^ndor  had  not  been  liatched  from  an  egg  of  that 
summer.  As  there  were  no  other  young  birds,  it  seems  pro- 
bable to  him  that  the  Condor  only  Jays  once  in  two  years. 

The  same  observing  author  states  tliat  Ihese  birds,  gene- 
rally, live  in  pairs ; but  among  the  inland  basaltic  cliffs  of 
the  Santa  Cruz,  he  found  a spot  where  scores  most  usually 
haunted.  * On  coming  suddenly  to  the  brow  of  the  preci- 
pice, it  was  a fine  sight  to  see  between  twenty  and  thirty 
of  these  f^at  birds  start  heavily  from  their  resting-place, 
and  wheel  away  in  majestic  circles.’  From  the  quantity 
of  dung  on  the  rocks.  Mr.  Darwin  concludes  that  they 
must  long  have  frequented  this  cliff,  and  that,  probably, 
they  both  roost  and  breed  there.  Having  gorged  them- 
selves with  carrion  on  the  plains  below,  they  retire,  he 
saya,  to  Uiese  favourite  ledges  to  digest  their  food.  From 
these  facts  he  also  concludes  tliat  the  Condor  must  to  a 
certain  degree  be  considered,  like  the  Gallinazo,  a gregari- 
ous bird.  In  this  jwt  of  the  country,  Mr.  Darwin  states 
that  they  live  altogether  on  the  Gusnacoes,  which  either 
have  died  a natural  death,  or,  as  more  commonly  happens, 
have  been  killed  by  the  Pumas.  He  believes,  from  what 
he  saw  in  Patagonia,  tliat  the  Condors  do  not,  ou  ordinary 
occasions,  extend  their  daily  excursions  to  any  great  di^ 
tance  from  their  regular  dc^ing-places. 

‘ Tlie  Condors,’  says  Mr.  iWwin  in  continuation,  ‘ may 
offentimci  be  seen  at  a great  height  suaiing  over  a certain 
spot  in  Uie  most  graceful  spires  and  circles.  On  somo 
occasions  1 am  sure  that  they  do  this  fur  sport,  but,  on 
others,  the  Chileno  countrymen  tell  you  mat  they  are 
watching  a dying  animal,  or  the  Puma  devouring  its  prey. 
If  the  Condors  glide  down,  and  then  suddenly  all  rise 
togetlier,  tlie  Chileno  knows  that  it  is  the  Puma,  which, 
watching  the  carcass,  has  sprung  out  to  drive  away  the 
robbers.  Besides  feeding  on  carrion,  the  Condors  will 
freiiucntly  attack  young  goats  and  lambs.  Hence  the 
shepherd  dogs  are  trained,  the  moment  the  enemy  passes 
over,  to  run  out,  and,  looking  upwards,  to  hark  violently. 
Tlie  Chilenos  destroy  nnd  catch  numbers.  Two  method 
are  used : one  is  to  place  a carcass  within  an  enclosure  of 
sticks  on  a level  iiiece  of  ground,  and  when  the  Uoiidora 
are  gorged,  to  gallop  up  on  liorsehack  to  the  entrance,  and 
thus  enclose  them : for,  when  this  bird  has  nut  space  to 
run,  it  cannot  give  its  body  sufficient  momentum  to  rise 
from  the  ground.  'The  second  method  is  to  mark  the  trees 
in  wliicli,  frequently  to  the  number  of  five  or  six,  they 
roost  together,  and  then,  at  night,  to  climb  up  and  noose 
them.  They  are  such  heavy  sleepers,  as  1 have  myself 
witnessed,  tnat  this  is  not  a difficult  task.  At  Valparaiso, 
I have  seen  a living  Condor  sold  for  sixpence,  but  the 
common  price  is  eight  or  ten  shillings.  One  wliich  1 saw 
brought  in,  had  been  lathed  will)  rope,  and  was  much  in- 
jured; yet  the  moment  the  line  was  cut  by  which  its  bill 
was  secured,  although  surrounded  by  people,  it  began 
ravenously  to  tear  a piece  of  carrion.  In  a gaiden  at  tlie 
same  place,  between  twenty  and  thirty  were  kept  alive. 
They  were  fed  only  once  a week,  but  they  appeared  in 
pretW  good  health.  The  Chileno  countrymen  assert  that 
the  Condor  will  live  and  retain  its  povveis  between  five 
and  six  weeks  without  eating.  1 cannot  answer  for  the 
truth  of  this,  but  it  is  a cruel  experiment,  wliich  very'  likely 
has  been  tried.’ 

Mr.  Darwin  noticed  that  several  hours  before  any  of  the 
Condors  died,  all  the  lice  with  which  they  are  mfested 
crawled  to  the  outside  of  the  feathers ; and  he  was  told 
that  this  was  always  the  case. 

With  reference  to  the  question  whether  sight  or  smell 
directs  the  Vultures  to  tneir  food,  Mr.  Darwin  remarks 
that  when  an  animal  is  killed,  it  is  well  known  that  Ine 
Condors,  like  other  carrion-vultures,  soon  gain  intelligence 
of  it,  and  congregate  in  an  inexplicable  manner.  In  most 
cases  it  must  not,  he  observes,  be  overlooked,  that  the 
birds  have  discovered  their  prey,  and  have  picked  the 
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skeleton  clnn  before  the  flesh  is  in  the  least  tainted.  He 
tried,  in  the  garden  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph  but 
one,  the  following  experiment  The  (Jondora  were  tied 
each  by  a rope,  in  a long  row  at  the  bottom  of  a wall. 
Having  fohled  up  a piece  of  meat  in  white  paper,  he 
walked  backwards  and  forwards,  carrying  it  in  his  hand  at 
the  distance  of  about  tliree  yards ; but  no  notice  whatever 
was  taken.  He  then  threw  it  on  the  ground  within  one 
yard  of  an  old  cock  bird,  which  looked  at  it  for  a moment 
with  attention,  but  then  regarded  it  no  more.  With  a 
stick  Mr.  Darwin  pushed  it  closer  and  closer,  until  at  last 
the  Condor  touched  it  with  his  beak : the  paper  was  then 
instantly  tom  off  with  fury,  and  at  the  same  moment  every 
bird  in  the  long  row  began  struggling  and  flapping  its 
wings.  Mr.  Daiwin  observes,  that  under  the  same  circum- 
stances it  would  not  have  been  possible  to  have  deceived 
a dog.  Although  he  refers  however  to  Mr.  Audubon’s 
opinions  as  to  the  small  power  of  smelling  in  vultures,  he 
admits,  after  noticing  Professor  Owen's  disection,  that  the 
facts  related  by  Mr.  Sells,  and  stated,  together  with  Mr. 
Owen’s  account,  in  our  article  on  the  Turkev  Buzzard^  arc 
conclusive  as  to  the  birds  having  obtained  the  intelligence 
of  death  by  the  sente  of  smell  alone  ; and  he  comes  to  the 
conclusion,  from  the  various  facts  recorded,  that  canion- 
feeding hawks  posses  both  the  sense  of  sight  and  smell  in 
an  emfnent  degree. 

With  regard  to  the  telegraphing  above  alluded  to,  and 
the  probable  powers  of  the  eye  of  the  V ultures,  Mr.  Danvin 
relates  that  often,  when  lying  down  to  rest  on  the  open 
plains  and  looking  upwaids,  he  has  seen  carrion-hawks 
sailing  throu^  the  air  at  a great  height.  Where  the 
country  is  level,  he  expresses  his  belief  thM  a space  of  the 
heavens  of  not  more  than  15'*  above  the  horizon  is  com- 
monly viewed  with  any  attention  by  a person  either  walk- 
ing or  on  horseback.  If  such  be  the  case,  and  the  Vulture 
be  on  the  wing  at  a height  of  between  three  and  four 
thousand  feet,  before  it  co\dd  come  within  the  above  range 
of  vision,  its  distance  in  a straight  line  from  the  beholder's 
eye  would  be  rather  more,  he  ohservea,  than  two  British 
miles : and  he  asks  whether  the  bird  might  not  thus  be 
readily  overlooked  P When  an  animal  is  killed  by  the 
sportsman  in  a lonely  valley,  may  not  that  sportsman,  he 
again  asks,  all  the  while  be  watched  from  above  by  the 
sharp-sighted  bird  ? And  will  not  the  manner  of  its  de- 
scent proclaim  throughout  the  district  to  the  whole  family 

carrion-feeders  that  their  prev  is  at  liand  ? 

The  grand  and  gracehtl  flight  of  one  of  the  largest  of 
the  Kaptorial  birds  is  thus  graphically  placed  before  the 
mind's  eye  by  this  painter  with  the  pen 
f ‘When  the  Condors  in  a flock  are  wheeling  round  and 
round  any  spot,  their  flight  is  beautiful.  Kxcept  when 
rising  fh>m  the  ground,  1 do  not  recollect  ever  having  seen 
one  of  these  bi^s  flap  its  wings.  Near  Lima,  I watched 
several  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  without  once  taking  off 
my  eyes.  They  moved  in  large  curves,  sweeping  in  circles, 
descending  and  ascending  without  once  flapping.  As 
they  glided  close  over  my  head,  I intently  watched  Bom 
an  obTioue  position  the  outlines  of  the  separate  and  teN 
minal  feathers  nf  the  wing : if  there  had  been  the  least 
vibratory  movement,  these  would  have  been  blended  toge- 
ther, but  they  were  seen  distinct  against  the  blue  sky.  ‘The 
head  and  neck  were  moved  frequently,  and  apparently 
with  force;  and  it  appeared  as  if  the  extenaed  wings 
formed  the  fblcrum  on  which  the  movements  of  the  neck, 
body,  and  tail  acted.  If  the  bird  wished  to  descend,  the 
win^  were  for  a moment  coUapaed ; and  then,  when  again 
expanded  with  an  altered  inclination,  the  momentum 
gained  by  the  rapid  descent  seemed  to  urge  the  bird  up- 
wards, with  the  even  and  steady  movement  of  a paper 
kite.  In  the  case  of  any  bird  pyaringy  its  motion  must  be 
sufficiently  rapid,  so  that  the  action  of  the  inclined  surface 
of  its  body  on  the  atmosphere  may  counterbalance  its 
gravity.  The  force  to  keep  up  the  momentum  of  a body  | 
moving  in  a hoi^ontal  plane  in  that  fluid  (in  which  there 
is  so  little  Me6oQ>  oannut  be  great ; and  this  force  is  all 
that  is  wanted.  ‘Iha  movement  of  the  neck  and  body  of 
the  Condor,  we  must  suppose,  it  sufficient  for  this.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  truly  wonderful  and  beautiflit  to  tee 
10  great  a bird,  hour  aller  hour,  without  any  apparent  i 
exertion,  wheeling  and  gliding  over  mountain  ana  river.'  i 
(Darwin,  Joumaty  1890.) 

Tlie  Inll  of  the  Vulture  is  admirably  fomied  for  dissect-  I 
ing  and  tearing  out  its  food.  The  preparation,  No.  809,  in  I 


the  'Physiological  Series' of  the  museum  of  the  Royal  ffol- 
Icgc  of  Surgeons  in  London,  dUpla)’^  the  head  of  the  King 
of  the  Vultures(/'tt//Hrpay>ti.  Lmn. ; Sarcoramphut  papa, 
Auct,),  showing  a beak  fitted  by  its  strength,  sliarpness, 
and  hooked  form  to  tear  the  flesh  of  animals.  No.  1485 
of  the  same  series  exhibits  the  tongue  and  larynx  of  the 
same  vulture,  showing  the  series  of  small  retroverted  spines 
along  the  lateral  margins  of  the  tongue,  of  which  the 
sides  are  raised  so  as  to  render  the  dorsum  concave. 


. Systematic  Arilxnoement. 

The  genus  Pu/^ur  of  Linnaus  stands  first  in  his  fliet  order, 
and  consists  of  the  following  species: — grp- 
phu9,  harpyja,  papa,  monaehus,  aura,  barbatu9,  perenop-- 
temzy  ana  albicilla.  Nat.,  ed.  12.) 

lu  Latham's  system  the  genus  occupies  the  same  posi- 
tion. 

In  the  method  of  M.  de  I.Ac6nMo  the  birds  of  prey  form 
the  seventh  order,  and  are  placed  under  the  first  sub- 
division (with  strong  and  very  crooked  talons)  of  his 
second  division  of  his  first  subclass  of  birds,  viz.  those  wiUt 
three  toes  anteriorly,  and  utie  toe  or  none  posteriorly. 
I'lUtur,  the  thirteenth  genus  in  his  arrangement,  is 
the  first  of  tliis  order,  and  is  immediately  followed  by 
Gypa'ftos, 

M.  Dum^ril's  first  order  is  formed  by  the  Rapacious 
Birds  {Fnpaces\  and  the  first  family  of  this  order  consists 
of  the  iVi«iico//es  or  Pltiwlirfs,  wliicli  comprise  the  genera 
Sarcoramphui  and  VuUur.  Tlie  second  family,  theiV«»u- 
colUz  or  Cruphodires,  comprise  the  Griffon,  the  Kite,  the 
Eagle,  See. 

llliger  makes  the  Kaptatohks  his  third  order. 

’Die  Vultures  (l^oufoarr,  yuUur,  Linn.)  form  the  first 
great  genus  of  the  Diurnal  Birds  of  Prey  of  Cuvier,  who 
remarks  that  Linnaeus  divided  those  birds  into  two  very 
natural  divisions,  the  Vultures  and  the  Falcona  a divisioii 
followed  by  Cuvier  himself,  who  says  of  the  Vultures  that 
their  eyes  are  placed  d /leur  <U  titf,  and  that  their  tarsi  are 
reticulated,  that  is  to  say,  covered  with  small  scales ; their 
bill  is  elongated,  curved  only  at  the  end,  and  a more  or 
less  considerable  part  of  the  head,  or  even  of  the  neck, 
is  denuded  of  feathcra.  The  power  of  their  talons,  he 
observe^  does  not  correspoDtl  to  their  size,  and  they  make 
use  of  their  bill  rather  than  their  claws.  Their  wings  are 
so  long,  that  in  walking  they  carry  them  half  extended. 
They  are,  he  says,  a cowardly  race,  and  feed  more  fre- 
quently on  carrion  than  living  prey.  When  they  have 
nnishM  their  repast,  their  crop  forms  a CTeat  projection 
above  the  fork-IlKe  tx>oe,  a fetid  humour  distils  from  tlieir 
nostrils,  and  they  are  r^uced  almost  to  a state  of  nIu- 
pidity. 

Cuvier  divides  tliu  great  genus  into  the  following  sub- 
genera 

Tlie  Vultures  properly  so  called,  Vultur,  Cut. 

These  have  a lai^e  and  strong  beak,  with  the  nostrils 
placed  diagonally  at  its  base ; the  head  and  the  neck  with- 
out feathers  and  without  caruncles ; a collar  of  long  feathers 
or  of  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  neck. 

Zocofi/y.— The  antient  Continent. 

Example,  V'vMur  fuivue,  &c. 

Sarcoramphus,  Dum^ril. 

America,  Cuvier  remarks,  produces  Vultures  remarkable 
for  the  caruncles  which  surmount  the  membrane  of  the 
base  of  their  beak,  which  is  is  large  as  that  of  the  preced- 
ing genus,  but  the  nostrils  are  oval  and  longitudind.  These 
are  the  Sarcoram^i  of  Dumiril. 

Example,  Sarr.vramphus  jAipa. 

(Jathartes,  C'nv.  {Gallinnzos  or  Cathurittet,  Veil!.) 

These  have  the  beak  of  the  Sarcrirnmtthi,  that  is  to  say, 
it  is  stout,  and  the  nostrils  are  oval  and  longitudinal ; but 
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Uiere  is  no  fleshy  crest,  although  titeir  head  and  neck  are 
plumeless. 

Example.  Cathartet  cnlifornianu4,  &c. 

Percnopterua,  Ciiv.  (GypurVor.  Bcchst. ; AropAron,  Sav.) 

Tliu  bill  in  this  ^oup  is  slender,  lone,  a little  convex 
alxrve  its  curvature,  the  nostrils  oval  and  loni^itudinal.  and 
the  head,  but  not  the  neck,  denuded  of  feathers.  'Hiese 
are  birds  of  moderate  size,  and  which  do  not  approach  the 
Vultures  properly  so  called  in  extent  of  power : they  are 
therefore  more  ravenous  after  carrion  and  all  kinds  of  im> 
puritit*a  which  attract  them  from  afar:  even  excrements 
are  palatable  to  this  fllthy  race,  llli^er  comprises  both 
this  and  the  preceding  subgcnera  under  his  CaUmrtet. 

Example,  Percnoplerut  ASgyptiacus,  Neophron  perc~ 
nopterut,  Sav. 

Under  this  submenus  Cuvier  places  the  Urubu,  Vultur 
lota,  C.  Bonap.,  ol  America. 

The  Grinons.  {Gypaelot,  Storr ; Phene,  Sav.) 

These,  Cuvier  observes,  are  arranged  by  Gmelin  under 
the  genus  Palco,  but  approximate  more  closely  to  the 
Vultures  in  their  habits  and  conformation.  Tlieir  eyes  are 
placed  (T  Jteur  de  ttte,  their  claws  are  proportionally  weak, 
their  wings  are  half  opened  in  their  state  of  repose,  their 
crop  projects  from  the  bottom  of  the  neck  when  it  1%  full, 
hut  their  head  is  entirely  covered  with  feathers.  Their 
distinguishing  characters  cousisf,  of  a very  strong  beak, 
which  U straight,  hooked  at  the  point,  and  convex  at  the 
hooked  part,  of  nostrils  covered  with  stiff  bristles  directed 
forwards,  and  a pencil  of  similar  bristles  under  the  beak. 
Their  tarsi  are  short  and  feathered  down  to  the  toes ; their 
wings  arc  long,  and  the  third  quill  is  the  longest. 

Example,  Gypa'etns  barbatut. 

Vieillot's  order  Arcipitrrn  stands  first  in  his  arrange- 
ment.  His  first  family  {Vautourijt$\  containing  the  Vul- 
tures generally,  and  the  Caracara,  is  immediately  succeeded 
by  the  family  of  Gypaet^s,  consisting  of  the  genus  Phene 
only. 

The  Rapacet  form  M.  Tcmmincks  first  ordei^of  !>irds, 
and  comprise  the  genera  I 'ullur,  Cathartet,  Milcus,  Falco, 
and  Strix. 

* If."  says  Mr.  Vigors,  in  hia  paper  on  the  Natural  Jjflni- 
ties  that  connect  the  Orders  and  Families  of  Birds,  ‘ we 
admit  the  Gypookranvs  among  the  Raptures,  we  may 
arrange  it,  I conceive,  next  the  Vultures,  to  which  family 
it  beais  a nearer  affinity  than  the  Falconidce,  in  its  naked 
cheeks  and  the  looseness  of  the  plumage  about  the  head. 
Tfic  construction  of  the  feet,  aliwj,  brings  it  more  close  to 
the  Vultures,  while  the  comparative  atraightness  and 
bluntness  of  its  toes  distinguish  them  from  the  hooked  ond 
pointed  talons  of  the  Falcons.  Tlio  greater  development 
of  the  membrane  which  connects  the  toes  affords  an  addi- 
tional reai>on  for  placing  it  near  the  VuUurKUe.  Its 
natural  »tat  ion  therefore  appears  to  be  immediately  preced- 
ing this  family,  from  wliicn  indeed  it  seems  only  to  deviate 
in  the  length  of  its  tarsi  and  its  reptile  food. 

* Passing  on  now  to  the  succeeding  families  of  the 
order, — the  affinity  between  the  Vultur^H/r  and  Falconidm 
may  with  equal  confidence  be  asserted,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  several  species  of  each  being  indiscriminately 
arranged  in  both  families  by  different  systematic  writers. 
Tlie  external  chai*acters  of  these  neighbouring  groups  are 
indeed  considerably  blended  together.  Tlie  long  bills  of 
the  Vultures,  straight  at  the  base  and  hooked  only  at  the 
point,  pass  over  into  many  grouiis  of  the  Falconidee ; while 
some  species  of  the  latter  family,  which  fiom  their  man- 
ners cannot  be  sepsrated  from  it,  exhibit  the  naked  face 
and  loose  plumage  that  characterize  the  Vultures.  Of  this, 
the  Falco  Novee  Zealandue  of  Dr.  I^tham  affords  a notable 
instance;  and  more  particularly  his  Falco  Brasiliensis, 
another  of  the  fishing  Kagles,  forming  the  genus  Polyborus 
of  M.  Vieiilot,  where  the  throat  is  devoid  of  feathers,  as 
well  as  the  cheeks.  The  genus  Gypaetos  of  Storr,  of  which 
the  bearded  I ’ulture  of  the  Alps  presents  the  type,  appears 
to  form  the  connecting  link  between  the  families.  Here, 
not  merely  the  details  of  the  bird’s  structure  partially  cor- 
respond with  tlxiee  of  the  conterminous  groups,  but  in 
manners  also  it  agrees  with  each:  the  bird  t^ing  occasion- 
ally olmerved,  like  tlie  Failures,  to  feed  upon  carrion,  and 
at  other  times,  like  the  Falcons,  to  pursue  a living  prey.’ 
(Linn.  Trans.') 

In  the  second  volume  of  the  Zoological  Journal  Mr. 
Vigors  observes,  that  if  we  fix  our  attention  on  the  dis- 
Unguisliing  characters  of  the  V'ultures,  and  at  tlie  lame 


time  take  into  consideration  the  size  and  strength  and 
consequent  powers  of  body  that  separate  the  V ulturei  from 
other  croups  in  ornithology,  we  may  at  once  determine 
that  the  birds  in  which  these  characters  are  most  strongly 
conspicuous,  will  form  the  typical  group  of  the  family. 
These  species  therefore,  he  remmks,  may  be  selected  as 
forming  the  Normal  group  of  the  I'uUuridce,  in  which  the 
powers^  of  the  bill  and  legs  are  most  apparent,  the  head 
and  neck  most  devoid  of  feathers,  and  the  organs  of  smell 
most  fully  developed.  Tliis  group,  he  observes,  will  l>e 
found  chiefly  to  inhabit  the  torrid  regions,  and  their  food 
to  be,  almost  exclusively,  carrion,  "which  they  prey  upon 
for  the  most  part  in  large  flocks.  On  tlie  other  hand,  the 
Aberrant  group  will  comprise  those  birds  which  exhibit  a 
comparative  weakness  in  tlie  bill  and  legs,  a less  extension 
of  the  organs  of  smell,  and  a smaller  portion  of  the  head 
and  neck  lievoid  of  plumage ; or  where,  altliough  some 
degree  of  the  size  and  strength  of  the  more  typical  birds  is 
preserved,  the  greater  part  of  the  head  and  neck  is  covered 
with  feathers.  This  group,  Mr,  Vigors  adds,  may  be  ob- 
served to  spread  itself  over  the  higher  and  colder  latitudes 
more  extensively  tlian  the  typiciu  Vultures,  and  to  seek 
occauonally  a living  prey,  which  they  frequently  pursue 
either  singly  or  by  pairs.  Here  follows  his  proposed 
arrangement. 

j Normal  group.  General  eotformation  pcncerful ; 
head  ami  neck  bare  <f  feathers  ; organs  rf  smell 
strongly  developed. 

Genera : — Sarcoramphus,  Dum. ; Vultur,  Auct, 

$ Aberrant  group.  General  conformation  treaker  ; 
head  and  mck  lets  bars  of  feathers;  organs  of 
smell  less  (Lrveloped. 

Genera:— Gyparriiz,  Storr;  Neophron,  Cathartes, 

M.  Latrcille  makes  the  Vultures  (Vautourins')  his  first 
family  of  his  first  tribe  (l)iurnes)  of  his  first  order  Ritpuces, 
and  includes  under  it  the  genera  SurcoranipAus,  Vultur, 
Percnovterus,9J{^  Gupaetus. 

Mr.  owainson,  in  ms  * Ulassificalion  of  Birds,’  observes 
that  in  such  tribes  as  feed  upon  carrion  or  small  animals, 
the  tooth  on  the  bill,  wliich  marks  the  diurnal  bird  of  prey 
that  attacks  the  living,  being  no  longer  essential,  is  either 
obsolete  or  entirely  wanting.  ' The  slothful  vulture  and 
the  cowardly  hysna  glut  themselves  upon  carrion  ; the 
bold  and  majestic  lions,  like  the  noble  lalcons,  feast  upon 
no  other  prey  than  what  their  own  courage  has  procured4 
while  the  owls  and  the  stoats  prowl  during  the  night  alter 
the  same  feeble  and  ignoble  game.’  Of  the  Vulturidte 
.Mr.  Swainson  says  that  the  filthiness  of  their  food  imparts 
to  their  whole  body  a fetid  odour,  wtiich  nature  has  ren- 
dered a means  of  defence  ; for,  if  seized  during  the  torpid 
inactivity  which  succeeds  their  meals,  they  immediately 
disgorge  the  nauseous  contents  of  their  tstoinach  over  tlie 
luckless  captor,  who  is  thus,  by  a sudden  impulse  of 
loathing,  obliged  to  relinquish  his  hold.  But,  he  ad^ 
that  those  parts  of  the  bird  which  come  in  contact  with 
its  offensive  food  should  not  be  soiled  and  matted  together, 
the  whole  of  the  head  (and  frequently  a great  part  of  the 
neck)  is  entirely  destitute  of  feathers  ; while  those  on  the 
rest  of  the  body  have  a certain  elasticity  and  glowdness 
which  enables  the  bird,  by  a few  sudden  snakes,  to  cleanse 
itself  at  once  from  any  fragments  that  remain  ujion  the 
plumage. 

* The  vultures,’  says  Mr.  Swainson  in  continuation,  ‘ are 
the  great  scavengers  of  nature  in  hot  latitudes,  where 
putrefaction  is  mc^  rapid,  and  most  injurious  to  health  ; 
and  the  disposition  of  their  numbers  is  regulated  by  an  all- 
wise Creator  according  to  their  usefulness.  'Iney  are 
smringly  scattered  over  the  south  of  Europe:  in  Egypt 
they  arc  more  numerous ; but  in  tropical  America,  although 
tlie  species  are  fewer,  the  individuals  are  much  more  plen- 
tiful. No  sooner  is  an  animal  dead  than  its  carcass  is 
surrounded  by  numbers  of  these  birds,  who  suddenly 
appear,  coming  from  all  quarters,  in  situations  where  not 
one  had  just  before  been  seen.  The  nakedness  of  the 
head,  and  frequently  of  the  neck,  is  most  apparent  in  those 
whose  geographic  range  is  limited  to  the  Slew  World,  at 
the  head  of  which  division  stand  two  remarkable  speviea, 
the  celebrated  Condor  of  the  Andes,  and  the  Paf^a,  or 
King  Vulture,  of  the  Brazilian  forests.  The  first  is  well 
known  for  the.loltineas  of  its  flight  and  its  amazing  strengtli, 
while  the  latter  is  the  only  species  whose  colouring  is  not 
dark  or  sombre.* 
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The  following  is  Mr.  Swainson’s  arrangement : — 

Order  1.  Rnptores.  Ifajxirioiii  BirtJt. 

Family  Vulturidm.  T/ie  ru/turfs. 

Size  large.  Boily  thick,  heavy.  Bill  and  legs  very 
strong;  the  former  liookcd,  but  not  toothed,  ('laws  but 
blightly  curved,  and  hardlv  retractile.  Head  and  neck  in 
(general  more  or  le:ss  naked. 

Genera  and  Subgenera: — Gentis  / TJnn.  Nostrils 
naked,  transverse.  Wings  with  the  fourth  quill  longest. 
Head  and  bill  destitute  of  caruncles.  Tail-fvathere  12>14. 
Inhabits  the  Old  World. 

F.xaropte,  I'uftur/ufrus. 

Genus  Cathartr*,  111.  Nostrils  naked,  longitudinal. 
AVingswith  the  third  quill  equal  to  the  fourth,  ami  longed. 
Inhabits,  with  one  exception,  the  New  World.  Tvpieal. 

Under  the  genus  Cat/tarles  Mr.  Swainson  arranges  the 
following  sul)gencra 

Subgenus  Sjrc/rainjifiita,  Dum.  Head  and  neck  naked. 
Bill  and  feet  strong;  Uie  former  with  an  elevated  fleshy 
caruncle. 

Kxample,  Skirroritmpfius  papa. 

Subgenu.H  CrMnr/er,  III.  Head  and  part  of  the  neck 
naked,  but  without  caruncles.  Bill  and  general  conMruc* 
tion  weaker  than  in  the  last. 

Example,  CatAartra  aura. 

Genu.H  \eopAron,  Savignv.  Bill  much  lengtheneil  and 
remarkably  slender.  Nostrils  longitudinal,  nearly  medial  ; 
cere  occupying  twodhirds  the  length  of  the  bill.  Face 
and  part  of  the  neck  naked.  Tail-fealhers  14.  The  teuiu- 
rosrtral  tyne. 

. KxampV,  AVo/j/iron  percnoi)tfnta. 

Genus  Catheiurus,  Sw.  Bill  short,  thick,  cun*ed  almost 
from  the  base,  but  the  tip  not  hooked.  Nostrils  basal  and 
membranaceous;  the  ajierture  large,  round,  central,  and 
nearly  naked.  Head  and  neck  with  only  a few  seatleied 
feathers.  Wings  short,  roundcnl.  Tail  brood,  of  eighteen 
feathers.  Feet  strong;  anterior  scales  irregularly  hes- 
agonal ; toes  largo;  the  lateral  of  criual  length,  and  very 
little  shorter  than  the  middle  tuc  ; all  the  claws  long  and 
slender.  The  rasorial  type. 

Exam  pie,  CutAcliirus  u uatrniis. 

Genus  GufKie/ut,  Storr.  Bill  strong,  lengihened  ; upper 
mandible  elevated  near  the  end,  which  is  hooked ; under 
mandible  provided  benealh  with  a bunch  of  setaceous 
bristles  directed  forwards.  Nostrils  oval,  covered  and  de- 
fended by  bristles.  Feet  short : the  three  anterior  toes 
united  to  their  base  by  a membrane : the  middle  toe  vci) 
long:  claws  but  sliglitly  curved.  Wings  long;  the  tiist 
quill  rather  shorter  than  the  second,  the  Ihiid  longest. 
The  fissirohlral  type. 

With  reference  to  CatArturua,  Mr.  Swainson  remarks 
that  it  is  the  Alerturua  of  Mr.  Gray ; but  thU  name  liaving 
been  previously  given  by  Vieillot  to  a very  distinct  group 
of  flycatchers,  which  Air.  Swainson  had  ascertained,  it 
l>ecame  necessary*  fur  him  to  propose  another.  This  sujv 
posed  vulture  however  is,  as  we  liave  already  shown  in  the 
article  TALEOALLA,a  bird  of  very  ditferent  habits  from  any 
of  the  birds  of  prey. 

The  Prince  of  Canino  and  Musignano  makes  the  f 

tlie  first  family  of  hU  flrsl  order,  Arcipifrea,  and 
notices  the  following  subfninilirs  and  genera. 

a.  V^ilturina*. 

Genera:  XeopAron ; CufAaries;  isireorumpAus ; I'ul- 
(ur;  and  Gypt. 

h.  Gypactium. 

Genua,  Gupuctos, 

It  must  be  rctncm1>ercd  that  none  but  European  and 
American  birds  arc  ailmltled  info  this  arrangement. 

The  / 'ulfuride^  of  Mr.  G.  K.  Gray  form  the  Aral  family 
of  his  first  suborder  [Af'cipilrea  Diunii)  of  hU  fir;>t  order 
.lccipitr*‘a'^.  The  following  subfamilies  and  genera  are 
placed  by  jMr.  Gray  under  this  family : — 

Subfam.  I.  Gypaelituc. 

Genas : Gi^paetoa. 

Subiarn.  2.  Cathartimo.  - 

Genera:  Nri/pAron  ; Cu/Aar/-»#;  xind  SarcorampAua. 

Subfam.  a.  Vulturin®. 

Genera:  Gypa  fSav.;  ; I'uUur ; and  Otogyjta  (,G.  R. 
Giay% 

Subfam.  -L  Racamin®. 

Genus:  GupAoic/oxt  Rupp.;  ifucuma,  J.  £.  Gray — 
I'uitur  (GypAoicrax)  iwgcic/iait, 
r.  C.,  No.  HuX 


Ei'ROPE.VN  Vl-LTL’RB*. 

Example.  1’ullur/u/nta.  the  Griffon  A'uHurc. 

Desrrip(ion.—A(tn/t.^}lcBid  and  neck  covered  with 
clostvsi-f,  short,  white,  downy  feathers;  lower  part  of  the 
neck  surrounded  with  a ruff  of  long,  slender,  while  fea> 
them,  sometimes  with  a slight  tinge.  On  the  middle  of 
the  breast  a Huac-e  furnished  with  white  down.  The  whole 
of  the  body,  the  wings,  and  the  origin  of  the  tail  yellow* 
brown  or  l^Mibella  colour;  quills  and  tail-feathers  blackish- 
brown ; beak  livid  yellow,  cere  darker  ;*  iris  hazel ; feet 
grey  or  light  brown.  Total  length  exceeding  four  feet. 

The  Jnmilf  is  larger  than  the  malp. 

The  young  have  a whitish  down  varied  with  brown  on 
the  lie^  and  neck ; the  rest  of  the  body  very  bright 
yellow,  marked  with  great  spots  of  grey  or  white. 

This  is  Lc  Griffon  of  the  French;  iX’riaakop^ger  Geirr 
of  the  Germans ; Arofioio  di  color  caatugno  of  the 
Italians. 

Gcograpdiical  Diatrihnt'wn. — The  nnountainous  parts  of 
the  north  of  Europe,  Silesia,  the  T)'to1,  Dalmatia  (where  it 
is  very  numerous^  Spain  (abundant  near  Gibraltar),  the 
Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  Turkey,  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  the 
iionh  of  Pemio,  the  north  of  Africa. 


Tlie  GriSbB  Vultauv. 


Scat,  //uAiVs,  cfv. — The  nest  of  this  vulture  is  generally 
formed  upon  the  most  elevated  and  inaccessible  rocks,  but 
it  often  builds  on  the  highest  forest-trees,  and,  in  Sardinia, 
on  the  loftiest  oaks,  where  the  nc»t  of  brushwood  and  roots 
•8  more  than  three  feet  in  diameter.  The  eggs,  which  ere 
generally  two  in  number,  though  some  state  that  it  occa- 
sionally  lays  an  many  as  four,  arc  of  a dull  greenish  or 
greyish  white,  slightly  marked  with  rale  reddish  spots,  and 
with  a rough  surface.  ‘Like  all  Ine  other  birds  of  its 
tribe,*  says  Mr.  IPnnett,  in  his  Gnrdcna  and  ^fenagerie  t\f 
thr  Zoological  Soriefy^  ‘it  feeds  principally  upon  dead 
carcasses,  to  )vhieh  it  is  frequently  attracted’  in  very  con- 
siderable numbers.  When  it  has  once  made  a lodgment 
upon  its  prey,  it  rarely  quits  the  banquet  while  a monel 
of  flesh  remains,  ho  that  it  is  not, uncommon  to  see  it 
perche<l  upon  a putrefying  corpse  for  several  successive 
days.  It  never  attempts  to  carry  off  a portion  even  to  sa- 
tisfy its  young,  but  feeds  them  by  disgorging  the  half- 
digested  morsel  from  its  maw.  Sometimes,  but  very 
rarely,  it  makes  its  prey  of  living  victims,  and  even  then 

* Trainir.ck  Arwrlbe*  ItrUi-anlnaml. 
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of  Mich  only  u axe  incapable  of  offering  the  smalleat  re- 
riftancc ; for  in  a eonteat  for  superiority  it  has  not  that  ad- 
vanUge  which  is  possessed  by  tne  Falcon  tribes,  of  lace- 
rating its  vnemv  with  its  talons,  and  must  therefore  rely 
upon  its  beak  alone.  It  is  only  howeTer  when  no  other 
mode  of  satiating  its  appetite  presents  itsell^  Uiat  it  hu 
recourse  to  the  aestrucliun  of  other  animals  for  its  subsist-' 
cnce.  AAer  feeding,  it  is  seen  fixed  for.hours  in  one  un- 
varied posture,  patiently  waiting  until  the  work  of  digestion 
is  completed,  and  the  stimulus  of  hunger  is  renewed,  to 
enable  and  to  urge  it  to  mount  again  into  the  upper  re- 

ns  of  the  air,  and  fly  about  in  quest  of  its  necessary 
If  violently  disturbed  aAer  a full  meal,  it  is  inca- 
pable of  flight  until  it  has  disgorged  the  contents  of  its 
stomach ; lightened  of  which,  and  freed  from  their  debili-  \ 
tating  effects,  it  is  immediately  in  a condition  to  soar  to  | 
such  a pitch  as,  in  imite  of  its  magnitude,  to  become  in- 
visible to  human  signL  In  captivity  it  seems  to  have  no 
other  desire  than  that  of  obtaining  its  regular  supply  of  i 
food.  So  long  as  that  is  afforded  it,  it  manifests  a perfect 
indifference  to  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed.’ 
Vultur  cinereu4. 

Ducripton.—Otd  A/o/e.^Poslcrior  wart  of  the  head  and 
nape  denuded  of  feathers,  the  skin  or  a bluish  cast ; on 
the  rest  of  the  neck  a yellow  down  ; sides  of  the  neck  fur 
nislied  with  curled  feathers.  At  the  insertion  of  the  wing^ 
rises  an  ample  tull  of  long  loose  fcathem.  General  colour 
of  the  plumage  chocolate-brown,  or  brown  verging 
towards  black  and  sometimes  to  fulvous ; cere  bluish 
flevh-colour;  iris  deep  bru>m;  tarsus  half-plumed,  the 
naked  part,  as  wall  as  the  toes,  dirty  wtiite  ; claws  black. 
Total  length  exceeding  three  feel  six  inches. 

FemuU  lathor  larger,  and  with  the  coIoubi  of  the  plu- 
mage more  sombre. 

Youn^  with  the  who)a  of  tba  nack  funiiahed  with  down ; 
all  the  feathers  of  the  upper  parts  terminated  by  a brighter 
colour. 

This  appeals  to  be  the  Vautour  errtua  and  Vautour 
noir  of  the  French ; Ci»ermm4  or  .4tA  Vutlur*  and  Bengal 
Vulture  of  Latham  ; and  G’raasr  GeUr  of  the  Germans. 

Geographiriil  Bitlri^Uon  and  Hubite. — In  Burope, 
lofly  mountains,  and  the  vast  forests  of  Hungary,  tne 
Tyrol,  aiul  the  PyrrneM;  the  south  of  Spain  ami  Italy; 
accidentally  tn'I)umatia ; more  common  to  Sardinia.  In 
Sicily ; rarely  in  Italy,  and  never  in  the  forests.  Very  ac- 
cidentally in  Germany.  M.  Temminck,  writing  in  1835. 
Ksys  that  an  individual  was  killed  more  tlian  six  yean  ago 
at  Hayreuth.  kl.  Tschamer  de  Bellerive  remarks,  that  he 
does  not  believe  that  it  has  ever  been  killed  in  Switzer- 
land. 

M.  Temminck  atates  tliat  lUlbodcooiisIsoftUadammaN 
and  carrion,  but  never  of  living  animals,  of  which  it  shows 
fear ; the  least  animal,  he  says,  terrifies  it.  ^cb»tem't» 
account  is  ve^  different.  Aeoo^og  to  him  the  i^ereous 
Vulture  is  chiefly  seen  in  the  plains  m winter,  where  it  al-  ' 
tacks  not  only  hares,  sheep,  and  goats,  but  even  deer.  The  i 
farmers  are  said  to  suffer  severely  from  iu  depredations, 
for  it  will  frequently  pick  out  the  eyei  of  a sheep ; but  it 
is  not  shv,  and  suffers  the  approach’  of  the  hunter,  who  is 
well  paid  for  shooting  the  aestroyer. 

The  iiidification  of  this  species  appears  to  be  unknown  , 
to  ornithologists.  M.  Temminck.  who  states  that  there 
exists  no  well-marked  differences  between  the  individuals- 
of  India,  Kgypt,  and  Europe,  thinks  that  it  probably  breeds 
in  the  mountainous  countries  of  Asia. 

This  u the  genus  Gype  of  ^vigay.  lltr.  Gould,  in  his 

great  work  on  the  Bir^  of  Europe,  notices  a deviation  in 
lis  soecies  from  the  true  or  more  typical  vultures,  mani- 
fested in  the  partiany  hare  necl^  open  ean,  curved  daws, 
and  powcrfril  Mtk.  These  striking  features,  he  remarks, 
were  not  passed  over  by  the  ducriminating  eye  of  Mr.  | 
Benoett,  while  enga^d  in  describing  Ihc  Vultur  aurieu- 
hri$  of  Dnudin,  which  in  general  form  and  structure 
strictly  resembles  Vultur  chtereue.  ‘ In  The  Gardens  and 
Menagerie  q/  the  Zoological  Society  delineated,'  says  Mr. 
^uld, ' that  genUemon  intimates  that,  in  his  opinion,  the 
bin!  he  boa  described  from  a fine  living  example  iu  the 
Sodety's  gardens  would  be  founid  to  possess  diaracten 
sufficiently  proinlneat  and  different  from  the  rest  of  the 
Vultures  to  form  the  type  of  a new  genus.  Although  the 
Qoereous  Vulture  has  not  the  longitudinal  foM  of  (be 
sldn  which  is  so  prominent  a feature  m Vultur  aurici^ru,  \ 
still  we  should  regard  that  more  as  a specific  character  I 


than  as  having  any  influence  over  its  natural  economy; 
imd  we  fully  concur  iu  Mr.  Bennett's  viewb  in  considering 
a further  subdivUiun  of  the  family  to  be  necessary.  Tlie 
two  birds  in  question,  wiUi  the  Vultur  p<mdicerianut  as  a 
type,  would  constitute  a very  natural  divi»ion.’ 


Yuttur  rinerruj. 

Oypa'etue  Imrbatus. 

Detcription. — Old. — Head  and  upper  part  of  the  ne -k 
dirty  white;  a black  stripe  extends  from  the  base  of  the 
l>eak,  and  posses  above  tne  eyes  ; another,  arising  behind 
the  eyes,  passes  over  the  cars;  lower  part  of  the  neck, 
breast,  ami  belly,  orange-red;  mantle,  back,  and  wing- 
coveiis  deep  grey-brown,  but  on  tlie  centre  of  each  fea- 
ther is  a white  longitudinal  stri|>e  ; wings  and  tail-feathen- 
ashy-grey,  the  shafts  white ; tail  long,  very  much  gra- 
duated; beak  and  claws  black;  feet  blue;  iris  orange; 
eye  suiroimded  by  a red  lid.  Length  about  four  feet  seven 
inches. 

According  to  the  age  of  the  bird  the  plumage  varies  as 
follows there  are  brown  feathers  more  or  less  on  the 
top  of  the  head;  those  of  the  lower  part  of  the  neck, 
brcH.M,  and  belly  olten  terminated  with  black  : the  white 
dripe  on  the  middle  of  the  feathers  of  the  hack  and  the 
coverts  of  the  wings  more  or  less  developed;  the  belly 
I ofreii  of  n gre)'  brown  or  varicgnled  with  white ; iris  of  a 
more  or  less  deep  orange  colour. 

The  y»inig  in  the  Jint  tiro  years  have  the  head  and 
neck  of  a brown-black  ; the  lower  part  of  the  body  groy- 
brown  with  spots  of  dirty  white;  on  the  upper  pint  oftw 
back  are  great  while  .snot.,;  the  mantle  and  the  wing- 
coverts  are  blackish  witn  brighter  spots ; quills  blackish- 
brown  ; iris  brown  ; feet  livul. 

Tliis  is  the  ceU-brated  Lammrrgeier.  It  is  the  Ai'oltoin 
barbuto  of  the  Italians ; the  IVeissknptisr  drier  Adler,  and 
Biirtadler  oi  the  Germans;  and  Bearded  Vulture  of  the 
Englisli. 

Geogravhicat  Distribution.— The  highest  mountains  of 
Eur<ij>e,  A-sia,  and  Africa,  the  chain  of  the  Pyrenfes,  and 
the  Helvetian  Alps,  Sardinia,  Greece,  ami  the  Tyrol.  In 
Asia,  tlie  chain  of  the  Caucasu.',  the  Himalaya  Mountains, 
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the  Sibenan  and  Persian  Mmmtaina.  The  most  loft)- 
tnountain*  of  Central  Africa  and  towanis  the  borders  of  the 
Red  Sea,  principally  in  the  most  inacce«ible  parts  of  those 
mountains,  and  where  (here  is  plenty  of  the  mrj'or  sort  of 
^ame.  But  it  becomes  more  and  more  rare  in  proportion 
as  man  advances  upon  the  uncultivated  reipons  wnich  it 
lore*  to  haunt.  M.  Temminck  remarks,  that  it  is  now  one 
of  the  rarest  bird*  of  Europe;  whereas,  formerly,  all  the 
hiijh  mountain*  of  the  Tyrol,  Switzerland,  and  Germany 
were  peopled  with  the  species.  U !*  on  record  that  hunter* 
of  the  eurhteenth  century  had  killed  their  forty,  fifty, 
or  sixty  Lreramcr-peyers.  TIjc  chasseur  Andreas  burner 
hatl  killed  sixty  wiUi  his  own  hand.  It  U still  far  from  un> 
common  in  Sardinia.  Jtl.  Temminck  adds  that  he  has 
received  individuals  from  the  north  of  Africa,  and  a con- 
siderable number  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; none  of 
these  differed  from  the  individuals  belonging  to  the  Euro- 
pean Alps. 

Iliibiti. — ‘ Unlike  the  typical  vultures,*  says  Mr.  Gould, 

‘ which  are  distinguished  by  their  bare  necks  indicative 
of  their  propensity  for  feeding  on  carrion,  the  I.H>mnuT- 
geyer  has  the  neck  thickly  covered  vkilh  feather*,  resem- 
bling those  of  the  true  eagles,  with  which  it  also  acconls 
in  its  bold  and  predatory  habits,  pouncing  with  violent 
impetuosity  on  animals  exceeding  itself  in  size ; hence  the 
young  Chamois,  the  Wild  Goat,' the  Mountain  Haro,  and 
various  species  of  birds  find  in  it  a formidable  and  ferocious 
enemy.  Having  seized  its  prey,  the  Liemmer-gcycr  de- 
vours if  upon  the  spot,  the  straight  form  of  their  tnlon* 
disabling  them  from  carr)ing  it  to  a distance.*  It  refuses 
flesh  in  a state  of  putrefnetion.  unless  sharply  pre.ssed  by 
hunger : hence  nature  has  limited  this  species  as  to  num- 
bers: while,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  vultures,  who  are 
destined  to  clear  the  earth  from  animnl  ni.attvr  in  a state 
of  decomposition,  and  thus  render  the  utmost  service  to 
man  in  the  countries  where  they  abound,  she  has  given  an 
almost  illimitable  increase.* 

Temminck,  besides  the  animals  above  noticed,  sav-s  that 
th^  will  attack  young  deer,  sheep,  and  calves. 

Tile  two  white  eggs  marked  with  brown  blotches  are 
said  to  be  laid  on  the  naked  summits  of  precipitous  rocks 
which  are  almost  inaccessible. 

Bruce  has  given  a verv  graphic  account  of  the  death  of 
one  of  these  birds  in  tfic  fifth  volume  of  lus  TniveU  in 
Egvpf,  Arnbtii.  AbyKtin  ,t,  and  Nubin.  It  is,  he  say-s, 
called  bv  the  vulgar  .•!/►'»«  Dur/t'n,  or  Juil/n  r 
which,  he  supposes,  oiiginated  from  the  tuft  of  hair,  as 
Bruce  terms  it,  under  the  chin,  and  lie  figures  it  under  the 
title  of  AVjtsrr,  its  Ethiopic  ajipcllation,  which  is  only  ge- 
neric, and  imnoits  no  more  than  the  English  name  Engle. 

• This  noble  bird,’  writes  the  African  traveller,  • was 
not  an  object  of  any  chace  or  pursuit,  nor  stood  in  need 
of  any  stratagem  to  bring  him  within  our  K-acli.  Ujion 
the  highest  top  of  the  mountain  Lamalmoo,  while  my 
servants  were  refreshing  themselves  from  that  toilsome 
rugged  ascent,  ami  etfloyingthe  pleaiure  offtthdit  delight- 
ful climate,  eating  iheir  dlnn»  In  the  outer  air  with 
several  large  dishea  of  boUed  goat’s  flesh  beforo  thOm,  this 
enemy,  as  he  turned  oMtO  be  to  them,  appc&ited  suddenly; 
he  did  not  stoop  raplow  from  ft  height,  but  came  flying 
slowly  along  the  ground,  Ind  sat  down  close  to  the  hicat. 
within  the  ring  the  men  had  made  round  it.  A great 
shout,  or  rather  cry  of  didrem,  callwi  me  to  the  place.  I 
saw  the  Eazlcf  stand  fer  a minute,  os  if  to  recolfiaeMhm- 
self,  while  the  servant*  ran  for  their  lancaa  and  MetA.  I 
walked  up  nearly  to  him,  aa  I had  time  h)  do,  nil  ktt^- 
tion  was  fully  fixed  upon  the  flesh.  I ww  Wrti  put  liis 
foot  into  the  pan,  where  was  a large  pi^  Itt  WKer  pre- 
pared for  boiling,  but  finding  the  smart  which  he  had  hot  ex- 
pected, he  withdrew  it,  .'md  forsook  the  piece  which  he  held. 

‘ Tliere  were  two  large  pieces,  a leg  and  a shoulder, 
lying  upon  a wooden  platter,  into  these  he  trussed  both  his 
claws,  and  carried  them  off,  but  I thought  he  looked  wist- 
fully at  the  large  piece  which  remained  in  the  warm  water, 
.^way  he  went  slowly  along  the  ground,  a*  he  hatl  come. 
Tlic  face  of  the  cliff  over  which  criminals  are  thrown  took 
him  from  our  sight.  The  Mahometans  that  drove  the 
who  had,  ns  we  have  already  observed,  in  the  course 
of  the  journey  Buffered  from  the  hyaena,  were  much 
tlarmed,  ar.d  awnred  me  of  his  return. 

‘ :\h  I had  myself  adcsire  of  more  intimate  ac4URintance 

* Util  ICC  prut.  Sriie«'i  aenabt. 
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' With  him.  I loaded  a rifle-gun  with  ball,  and  sat  down 
close  to  the  platter  by  the  meat.  It  was  not  many  niimite* 
, before  he  came,  and  a prodigious  shout  was  raised  by  my 
attendants — “ He  is  coming,  he  is  coming”— enough  to 
have  discoumged  a less  courageous  animal.  Whether  he 
' was  not  quite  so  hungry  a.*  at  his  first  visit,  or  suspected 
.something  from  my  appearance,  I know  not ; but  he  made  a 
small  turn,  and  sat  down  about  ten  yards  from  me,  the  pan 
with  the  meat  being  between  me  and  him.  As  the  field 
was  clear  before  me,  and  I did  not  know  hut  his  next 
I move  might  bring  him  opposite  to  some  of  my  people, 
and  so  that  he  might  actually  gel  the  rest  of  the  meat  and 
j make  off,  I shot  him  with  ifie  ball  through  the  middle  of 
his  body,  about  two  inches  below  the  wing,  so  that  he  Isy 
(lown  upon  the  grass  without  a single  flutter.  Upon  laying 
I hold  of  his  monstrous  carcass,  I was  not  a little  aurprisctl 
' at  seeing  my  hands  covered  and  tinged  with  yellow  powder 
or  dust.  Upon  turning  him  upon  his  belly,  and  examining 
the  feathers  of  hU  back,  they  moduced  a brown  dust,  the 
colour  of  the  feathers  there.  This  dust  was  not  in  small 
luiutities.  for  upon  striking  his  brca.st  the  yellow  powder 
ew  in  fully  greater  quantity  than  from  a hair-dresser's 
powder-putf.* 

The  following  were  the  dimensions  of  this  bird.  From 
wing  to  wing,  eight  feel  four  inches.  From  the  tip  of  the 
tail  to  the  jioint  of  the  beak  when  dead,  four  feet  seven 
inches.  From  the  joining  of  the  foot  to  where  the  leg 
joins  the  thigh,  four  inches  only  ; and  from  thiyoint  of  the 
thigh  to  the  joining  of  the  body,  six  inches.  Thickness  of 
the  extending  mu.«cular  thigh  little  les*  than  four  inches. 
Middle  claw  about  two  im-hes  and  a half  long,  not  very 
sharp  at  the  point,  but  extremely  strong.  From  the  root 
of  the  bill  to  the  point,  three  inches  and  a quarter ; anti  one 
Inch  and  three-quarters  in  breadth  at  the  root.  • A forked 
brush  of  long  hair,  divided  at  the  point  into  two,  proceeded 
from  the  cavity  of  his  lower  jaw  at  the  beginning  of  his 
throat.  He  bad  the  smallest  eye  I ever  remember  to  have 
seen  in  a large  bird,  the  aperture  being  scarcely  half  an 
inch.  The  crown  of  the  head  was  bare  or  bald,  so  was  the 
front  where  the  bill  and  skull  joined.'  Weight  twenty-two 
pounds.  (Bruce,  Appendix.) 


Tlu-  I^mmrr  s<7«r. 

We  now  have  to  call  the  reader’.*  attention  to  the  only 
Vulture  which,  as  far  as  we  can  find,  has  ever  been  found 
in  a wild  state  in  Britain. 

Neophron  perenopterux. 

Description. — OW.— Ueatl  and  only  the  front  of  the  nock 
covered  with  a naked  skin  of  a livid  yellowish  colour : the 
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whole  plumage  pure  while,  except  the  great  quiU-feathera, 
which  are  black ; feathers  of  the  occiput  lung  and  )oo»e  ; 
cere  orange,  iris  yellow,  mandibles  blackish;  feet  livid 
yellow,  claws  black,  tail  very  much  graduated.  Length 
two  feet  and  a few  inches. 

According  to  age,  the  bird  varies  In  its  plumage,  being 
either  deepbrown  spotted  with  loisty,  or  bright  grey-brown 
varied  with  white  and  yellow  feathers.  In  this  state  the 
naked  pari  of  Uie  head  is  livid,  the  cere  vvhite  slightly 
tinte<l  with  orange,  the  iris  brown,  and  the  feet  livid  white. 

TAe  I'oung  in  the /int  year  have  the  naked  part  of  the 
head  livid,  covered  with  a thin  grey  down  ; cere  and  feet 
grey  ash;  the  whole  plumage  deep  brown  varied  with 
yellowish-brown  spots;  greater  quill-feathers  black;  iris 
Drown. 

This  is  the  Vmiour  Ourigourap  of  Le  Vuillaiit,  the 
Rhachamiih  or  Pharaoh'*  Ikn  of  Bruce  and  ol  hem,  .-iro//oio 
at^uilino  and  Caporaccujo  of  the  Italians,  and  Mullet* 
Vulture  of  I^tham. 

Geogra^icul  Dittribution. — Found  (very  rarely)  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  in  Switzerland  in  Uie  neighbourhood  of 
Geneva.  Very  common  in  Spain  on  the  Pyrenees,  Por- 
tugal, Malta, 'Turkey,  and  in  the  Archipelago.  Nowhere 
so  abundant  os  in  Africa.  Russia  as  far  northas  /Wiacan, 
Arabia,  Persia;  the  Deccan  (Col.  Syke.->K  M.  Tcniminck 
states  that  individuals  from  the  wmtii  of  Africa  are  always 
larger  those  those  of  £g)'pt  and  Europe ; and  that  it  U 
very  common  in  the  Isle  ol  Elba  and  Tuscany. 

In  October.  lti‘J5,  one  of  these  birds  was  killed  near  Kilve 
in  Somerseteiiire,  and  is  now  in  the  jHissession  of  Uie  Rev. 
A.  Matthew,  of  that  place.  It  was,  when  lirst  seen,  feeding 
upon  a dead  sheep,  and  had  so  gorged  itself  with  flesli, 
that  it  was  either  ineapable  of  flight  or  indisposed  for 
exeitinn,  and  was  easily  shut.  At  the  i-amc  lime,  another 
bird,  apparently  of  live  same  species,  was  seen  in  the 
neighbourhood,  but  escaped. 


Kfy^Ua  Vu]<nn>.  (nenld  ) 


Iftihtlt,  — ^Tliis  wilturo  docs  not  congregate,  except 

when  the  all-attractive  carcass  calls  them  together,  but 
goes  in  pairs,  (he  male  and  female  seldom  parting  com- 
pany. 'in  the  districts  which  this  species  inhabits.’ says 
Mr.  Varrell,  ‘ every  group  of  the  natives  has  a pair  of  these 
vultures  attached  to  it.  Tlte  birds  roost  un  the  trees  in  the 
vicinity,  or  on  the  fences  which  bound  the  enclosures 
fonnea  fur  their  cattle.  They  are  to  a ccilnin  degree 
domiciled  and  harmless.  Tlie  people  do  tliciu  no  injury : 


on  the  contrary,  they  are  glad  to  see  and  encourage  them, 
because  they  clean  the  premises  of  all  Uie  otfal  and  tilth 
they  can  lind.  In  default  of  other  food  they  eat  frogs, 
lizards,  and  snakes.  Tliey  make  their  nests  among  rocks, 
and  the  Hottentots  assured  M.  le  Vaillant  that  they  laid 
three  and  sometimes  four  eggs : but  this  he  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  verifying.  The  eggs  are  while.'  Tlie  young  are 
assiduously  attended  and  fed  by  the  parents  for  the  first 
four  months.  In  Cairo  tliese  vultures  arc  so  much  prized 
for  their  scavengcring  services,  for  no  excrement  or  tilth 
comes  amiss  to  them,  that  it  is  a breach  of  order  to  kill 
them.  Col.  Sykes  states  that  in  the  Deccan  they  are 
always  found  in  cantonments  and  camps.  For  the  most 
part  of  the  day  they  continue  on  the  wing,  soaring  in 
circles.  When  on  the  ground,  they  walk  with  a peculiar 
gait,  lifting  their  legs  very  high. 

Kolhe't  lutturc  has  also  been  found  in  Europe,  and  »o, 
it  is  said,  has  Uic  Hoctable  Vulture.  (,Scc  post.; 

Asiatic  Vulti'RM. 

Example,  Vultur  ponticerianust  the  Pondicherry  VuV 
ture. 

DescrijAion. — Size  of  a goose ; a long  loose 
naked  membrane  or  wattle  takes  its  origin  about  an  inch 
below  the  nxeatut  audUoriut,  and  widens  into  a rounded 
form  in  the  middle.  The  whole  hood  and  neek  naked  and 
flesh-coloured,  but  there  are  some  short  scattered  hairs 
thereon.  Crop  covered  with  a small  brown  down,  and 
round  it  is  a Icngcr  white  down.  .iVll  the  upper  part  of 
the  bottom  of  the  neck,  as  well  a.s  its  rides,  are  tipped 
with  a nifl'  of  short  rounded  feathers;  the  plumage  gene 
rally  is  of  a blackibh-brown  tint  ; (juilts  black.  Bill 
bluish-black,  cere  yellow.  Feet  deep  yellow.  I.4!ngth 
two  feet  five  inches. 

Young  wiUi  the  head  and  neck  more  or  less  clothed 
with  riiort  down.  (Teinm.) 

Locality. — Bengal ; probably  spread  over  the  continent 
of  India:  Java,  and  Sumatra. 


Ttic  1'omU.hrrr)  VuHmi.*. 

Vultur  Indicus,  the  Indian  Vulture. 

Description. — Adidl.  — Head  and  neck  denuded  of 
feathers.  All  the  upper  plumage  Isabella  ash-colour 
varied  with  brown  and  wliiti-di ; lower  parts  spotless  very 
bright  yellow.  A slight  short  deep  brown  down,  close  set 
and  very  smooth,  covcia  the  breast.  Bill  black,  but  the 
point  lighter  : naked  skin  of  the  bend  rusty  ash. 

Sonnerat,  Tcmroinck  observes,  s&ys  that  the  iris  is  red. 
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but  that  he  had  found  it  whitish  in  a living  bird.  Feet 
msby-black  or  bluish.  Tail  rather  longer  than  the  wings, 
the  feathers  of  equal  length,  and  the  colour  blackish. 
Sue  of  a turkey : total  length  three  feet  three  inches. 


*nie  IdiLju  ’•  uUtuo. 


Yaxiug  with  the  head  and  neck  covered  with  light  brown 
down,  the  whole  upner  plumage  sootv  black  bordered 
with  dirty  pey  ; all  tne  lower  parts  of  ttie  same  colour  as 
the  back,  but  each  feather  marked  along  the  shalts  by  a 
whitish  stripe,  which  enlarges  towards  the  end  of  the 
feathers.  In  some  individuals  similar  marks  arc  to  be  seen 
upon  the  upper  feathers.  Ihll  marbled  with  black  and 
yellow : length  not  exceeding  two  feet  ten  inches. 

Temm.) 

Z,oco/(/y.*~India  and  Ceylon. 


T1i«  CMqcm  Vultur* 


M.Tcmminck  sap  that  the  Chagouin  of  LcVaillant 
(4/Wcan  Ornithology,  pi.  11)  is  the  young  of  tins  species. 

Habits. — ^Very  voracious.  It  lingers  all  day  near  the 
sea-shore  to  prey  on  (he  dead  Ksh  thrown  up  by  the  waves. 
The  species  lives  generally  on  carrion,  and  is  said  to  dis- 
inter corpses.  Tlie  flight  of  these  vultures  is  heavy,  and, 
like  their  congeners,  they  sometimes  assemble  in  vast 
numbers  on  the  baltle-fiela. 

A cut  of  VtiUur  Irurnnotus,  the  Chinese  Vulture,  now 
in  the  goMen  of  the  Zoological  Society  in  the  Uegents 
Park,  is  given  in  the  preceding  column. 

2)«cri/>/ion.— Hrownish  black ; lower  part  of  the  back 
white,  os  are  the  wings  beneath  and  the  inside  of  the 
thighs.  When  the  wings  arc  closed,  the  white  on  the  back 
is  not  seen.  Head  brownish  black  with  short  dark  hairs. 
Back  of  the  neck  covered  with  whitish  down,  the  front  of 
it  livid  flesh-colour  and  bare.  At  the  bottom  of  the  back 
of  the  neck  is  a dirty  white  ruff.  On  each  side  white 
feathers  lap  over  the  tiottom  of  the  neck  and  the  crop. 
The  cere  is  blackish,  the  bill  horn-colour,  block  at  the  tip. 
Iris  dark.  I.cgs  dirty  brown-white  with  black  scales; 
claws  black.  Size  of  a turkey. 

African  Vclturks. 

Example,  VuUur  Ktilbii,  Kolbe's  Vulture. 

Description. — Head  covered  with  downy  ferruginous 
feathers,  which  are  whitish  on  the  back  of  the  neck.  A 
ruff  of  loose  femiginous  or  dirty  white  feathers  round  the 
back  of  the  neck.  Cere  blacKish,  iris  black.  Back  snd 
wings  ferruginous  or  grey-brown,  quills  black.  IJclly 
rather  lighter  ferniginous.  Fret  brownihh,  claws  black. 
Size  less  than  that  of  the  Griffon  Vulture,  but  in  general 
aspect  and  plumage  very  like  that  species.  It  is  however 
easily  distinguished.  In  Kolbe's  Vulture  the  feathers  of 
the  wings  and  of  the  lower  parts  arc  all  rounded  at  (he 
end.  In  the  Griffon  Vulture  they  are  long  ami  acumi- 
nated. In  Kolbe's  Vulture  the  rutf  is  neither  so  long  nor 
so  abundiint  as  in  the  Griffon,  and  the  adult  is  nearly  en- 
tirely of  a whitish  Lsabella  colour.  The  adult  Grijon  is 
uniform  bright  brown  throughout. 

This  is  the  !<tront~Jager  o(  Ko)be,  and  the  Chasse-Jfniite 
of  Temminck. 


Ko}l»'«  Vullun*. 
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of  Africa,  India,  and  Java.  Sevcml  have  been  ki!)cd  in 
Saitlinia. 

f-'aliur  tutrirn!nn\,  the  Sttciuble  t'uilure. 

Dcurrifttii'H. — — Head  and  greater  portion  of  tile 
neck  red  and  naketl,  with  the  exception  of  a few  hardly 
di’icemible  hairs.  Beak  hom-coloured,  tinged  with  yellow 
at  its  base.  Iris  chestnut.  The  folds  of  red  naked  skin 
originate  behind  the  ears,  surround  the  upper  part  of  them, 
and  then  dtiseemi  several  inches,  being  irregular  in  their 
outline  and  nearly*  an  inch  broad  at  their  widest  part. 
Tliroat  covered  with  hairs  inclining  to  black.  Tl»e  lower 
and  back  part  of  the  neck  clothed  with  a rutf  of  blackish 
curling  feathers.  I’lumuge  of  the  body,  wings,  and  tail 
nearly  uriiform  blackish-brown,  rather  lighter  iK'ncath  than 
above,  and  on  their  edges  than  in  the  middle.  Feathen 
of  the  breast,  lielly,  and  sides  beneath,  narrow,  long, 
pobited,  projecting  from  the  body  so  as  to  discover  the 
nearly  pure  while  down  which  everywhere  closely  covers 
it,  and  extends  beyond  the  feathers  on  (he  lower  and 
anterior  ]mri«  of  Ilje  neek,  marking  the  limits  of  the  pro* 
miiienl  crop.  A similar  down,  but  brownidi  hi  colour, 
appears  upon  tlic  legs,  which  are  also  brownish,  and  the 
claws  light  brown.  Size  equal  to  that  of  the  condor. 
Across  (he  expanded  wings  upwards  often  feet. 

y»‘nne,  at  it-s  exclusion  fiom  the  egg,  covered  with 
whitish  down  ; on  quitting  the  nest,  plumage  Hght  brown, 
the  feathers  bordered  with  a nnlilish  tinge:  liioso  of  the 
che.^t  and  aUlomcn  not  elongated  os  in  (he  adult;  head 
and  neck  entirely  covered  by  a fine  close  down,  so  that  the 
ear.s  are  scarcely  visible  through  it. 

Tliis  is  the  Oricou  of  Vuillaut  and  the  French  ; and 
Ghoip,  with  ihc  preceding  clapping  sound,  of  the  Nantaqua 
Hottentots. 

/luffilt,  1‘C. — Tliis  gigantic  species,  a fit  machine  for 
B&tisliiig  in  the  clearance  of  (he  soil  of  .Africa  from  the 
putrid  bodies  of  elephants,  hippupolaim,  rhinoceroses,  and 
girafTes,  haunts  the  caverns  of  rocks,  and  is  altogether  a 
mountain  bird.  There  its  night  it  piisHcd.nnd  (here  among 
the  lofty  crags  it  retires  to  repose  when  it  has  sated  its 
appetite.  Le  Vaillant  saw  large  flocks  of  them  perched 
at  8un*rise  on  the  precipitous  entrances  to  their  abodes, 
and  sometimes  the  extent  of  the  rocky  region  was  marked 
by  a continued  chain  of  those  hinU.  Tticir  tails  are  worn 
down  by  friction  against  their  craggy  haunts  and  by  the 
soil  of  the  plains,  in  conseauence  of  the  laborious  efforts 
which  they  make  to  raise  tiiemselves  into  Die  air:  when 
once  on  the  wing  however, their  flight  U grand  and  powerful. 
Tliey  rise  higher  and  higher  till  their  enormous  bulk  is  lost 
to  human  ken;  but  though  beyond  the  sphere  of  man's 
vision,  the  telescopic  eye  of  the  bird  is  at  work.  Tlie 
moment  any  animal  sinks  to  the  earth  in  death,  the  imper* 
ceptihle  vulture  detects  it.  Does  the  hunter  bring  down 
some  large  quadniped  beyond  his  pouera  to  remove,  and 
leave  it  to  obtain  assistance  his  return,  however 

iqicedy*,  he  finds  it  surrounded  bj  a band  of  vultures  wlierc 
iuA  one  was  to  be  seen  a quarter  of  an  hour  before. 

Lc  Vaillant  first  possessed  himself  of  this  grand  vulture 
in  an  island  in  the  Orange  River,  uhieh,  fi'um  the  number 
nf  those  animals  that  fie<iuented  it,  lie  named  the  Isle  of 
Hippopotami.  One  of  these  hca.N(s  was  shot  there;  and 
the  enterprising  French  zoologist  and  his  party,  after 
cutting  some  steaks  from  it,  quitted  the  island  and  repaired 
to  the  right  hank  of  the  river,  out  of  the  reach  of  IhoJie 
sudden  floods  which  make  a bivouac  near  it  or  on  the 
island  so  dangerous.  It  uas  I^e  Vai)lnn!'«  intention  to 
return  to  the  Uland  next  morning;  but  at  sun-iisc  he  per- 
ceived an  immense  troop  of  elephants,  which  he  pursued, 
not  without  wounding  some  or  the  herd.  I'hus  the  day 
was  spent ; and  the  mui  was  low  before  tiny  could  reach 
the  hank  of  (he  river,  where  they  passed  the  night.  In 
the  morrnng  they  again  went  to  the  island,  ami  o.h  soon  as 
they  landed  wont  straight  to  the  slain  hippopotamus,  with 
the  intention  of  prucuring  more  provision  from  it.  On 
the  carcass  w.^s  silling  a magniAcent  vulture,  eagcily 
occupied  in  devouring  it.  I/C  Vaillant  had  never  seen  one 
of  such  size,  anci  his  joy  was  great.  But  that  very  joy 
rendered  his  aim  so  unsteady,  that,  in  his  haste,  he  only 
slightly  wounded  the  bird. 

In  spite  of  the  wound,  the  vulture,  even  while  endeavour- 
ing to  flv  away,  still  snatched  at  its  prey  with  its  beak,  as 
if  it  would  fain  have  carried  it  off ; but  the  weight  of  the 
which  it  h.'id  gorged  sat  heavy  on  it,  and  prevented 
its  taking  flight  so  easily.  I.c  Vaillant  and  his  party  had 


time  to  come  np  before  it  could  clear  the  eiound,  and 
endeavoured  to  kill  it  with  rcjicateU  blows;  but  it  made  a 
long  and  vali.int  resistance,  defending  itself  w'ith  the  greatest 
intrepidity.  It  snapped  at  or  stnick  their  fire-arms  with 
its  beak,  and  its  force  was  still  so  great,  that  at  each  stroke 
it  left  a mark  on  their  fnin-barrels.  It  yielded  to  its  fate 
at  last,  and  Vaillant  declares  that  the  nos.;csdnn  of  it 
amply  repaid  him  for  all  the  difficulties  ami  fatigues  of  his 
excuraion.  TliU  was  the  Orienu,  the  species  now  under 
comrideration ; and  when  Le  Vaillant  prococdeil  to  skin  it. 
ho  found  six  pounds  and  a half  of  nesh  in  its  f-tomach. 
•Notwithstanding  tliis  enormous  quantity,  we  may  conclude 
that  its  hunger  was  still  keen,  from  its  umviliingness  to 
quit  the  body  of  the  hippopotuii)us,and  its  ravenousdeport- 
ment  when  at  last  it  was  obliged  to  leave : we  thus  ]>crceive 
with  what  celerity  these  birds  will  dear  away  huge  car- 
casses. 

The  nest  is  built  in  (he  fissures  of  rocks,  and  there  the 
female  lavs  tiro,  rarely  tlitee  While  she  is  sitting, 

the  male  keeps  watch  at  the  cntianco  of  the  cave,  a liabit 
which  Icmls  lO  detection.  The  spot  sdcclcd  however  is 
generally  so  Inaccessible,  that  advantage  can  rarely  he 
taken  of  the  indlcaiioo.  When  it  is  rt'ncheil,  the  alnide  !<• 
sickening  to  the  tight  and  nncll : the  stench  is  described 
as  insMjiporttbie.  I.e  Vaillant  however  nte  their  eggs. 
They  S‘ cm  to  be  gregarious,  Hung  In  considerable  com- 
panies. and  agreeing  well  together.  One  mountain  will 
sometime-*  lonceal  as  many  nests  as  there  are  appropriate 
cavilic^ ; and  occusionally  two  or  throe  nesU  arc  placed  in 
the  same  cavern  side  by  side. 

— Suwlh  Aftica.  Tlie  Nainiu(ua  country  espe- 
cially, w liere  It  appears  to  have  been  first  otwerved  ami 
dcsciilH’d  ]a:  Vaillant.  North  and  South  Africa. 

Tcmm.')  Ti'imuiiick  stales  tliat  it  Is  also  found  in  Greece 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Athens,  ami  imiht  be  therefore 
added  to  the  catalogue  of  European  birds ; but  it  does  not 
appear  in  Mr.  Gould's  grand  woik  of  the  ‘ Birds  of  Europe. 


Tba  SoruLIf  Vulture. 


AMKiui'AN  Vn.rrHM. 

An  account  of  the  Conuok  and  TmiKEY-BrzzARO. 
will  be  found  under  th.  ae  nrticloii,  aud  we  mu»t  here  limit 
ourselves  to  a de»ciipii<'n  of 
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Sarcoramphm  p'-xp'ty  the  King  Culture,  or  King  0/  the 
Vuitures. 

Description. — Adu!t. — Naked  skin  of  the  liead  and  neck 
brilliantiv  coloured.  Beak  retldlsh,  with  a shade  of  black ; 
cere  brignt  orani^e,  prolon^id  between  the  nostrils  into  a 
comb  about  an  inch  and  a naif  lon^.  loose  in  texture,  and 
fallimr  on  either  side  of  the  bill  when  the  head  is  creet. 
Round  the  eye  a scarlet  circle;  iris  nearly  colourless; 
side  of  the  head  purplish  black.  Back  of  tire  head  covered 
with  short  down  inclining  to  black.  On  each  side  behind 
the  eye  several  broad  and  deep  wrinkles  of  the  skin,  whence 
rises  a thick  and  prominent  fold  extending  obliquely 
downwards  along  the  neck,  reddUh-brown  mixed  with 
blue,  and  marked  with  many  lines  of  small  black  hairs. 
From  the  bright  red  upper  part  of  the  neck  the  colour 
gradually  lesseris  in  intensity,  fading  into  orange  and 
yellow  towards  the  lower  part.  Round  the  bottom  of  the 
neck  is  a broad  rutf  of  soft,  downy,  deep  ashy-grey  fea- 
thers. Back  and  tail-coverts  bright  fawn,  becoming 
lighter  and  lighter  as  the  bird  grows  older ; quills,  greater 
wing-coverts,  and  tail-feathers  glossy  black.  Legs  and 
claws  divsky  black,  sometimes  dirty  yellowish-white.  Total 
length,  about  two  feet  and  a half.  Across  the  expanded 
wings,  more  than  five  feet. 

}'oung  0/  the  Fear,  1^. — ^Deep  bluish,  with  the  exception 
uf  the  oDdumen  and  lateral  tail-coverts,  which  are  I'mite. 
Iti  the  next  year  the  young  becomes  dusky,  marked  with 
\mgitudinal  white  S3>ots,  and  up  to  that  time  the  greater 
I'fortion  of  the  head  and  neck  is  blackish  violet.  The 
colouring  which  marks  the  adult  is  assumed  in  the  tliird 
year,  excepting  a few  black  feathers  among  tlie  upper 
coverts  of  tne  wing. 

This  is  the  CozcaqunuAt/i  CQueen  of  the  Vultures)  of  | 
the  .Mexicans  (.Hernandez).  Mr.  Dennett  remarks  that  its 
more  usual  name  in  that  country  appears  to  be  Tzojyi- 
■oil ; but  this  Mexican  term,  according  to  Hernandez  and 
ihe  description  given,  appears  to  be  applicable  to  the 
VuUur  Qttra^  Linn.,  and  not  to  the  Papa.  Indeed  the 
figure  in  that  work  appears  to  have  crept  in  by  mistake, 
for  it  accords  not  at  all  with  the  description  of  the  71zo- 
ptletl,  and  appears  more  like  a parrot,  especially  in  the 
feet,  than  a vulture  of  any  kind.  Tlie  description  of  the 
CosquauAtli  in  John  de  Lact  agrees  more  with  the  P’ultur 
aura,  Linn. : he  also  mentions  the  TzopiloU.  According  . 
to  Sonnini,  the  last  appellation  is  given  to  it  in  Guiana; 
and  in  Paraguay  iU  name  is  Irtiburubicha^  or  King  of  the 
Vultures, 

Habits,  4^. — With  a highly  developed  sense  of  smelling 
and  a piercing  sight,  the  expanse  and  strength  of  the  wing 
of  the  king  vulture  enabk-s  it  to  reach  a loHy  height,  ana 
there  remain,  bringing  its  powers  of  observation  to  bear 
over  a wide  tract  of  country.  Patient  under  hunger,  tlus 
vulture  is  said  never  to  attack  birds  and  quadrupeds,  how- 
ever smail,  while  they  are  alive;  though,  when  iwessed 
with  hunger  frum  the  want  of  its  favourite  carrion^  it  will 
ked  upon  snakes  and  lizards.  A plentiful  and  iiiviting 


table  is  spread  for  it  during  the  summer  in  the  dried  up 
lakes  reeking  with  the  putrid  fii»h  which  have  there 
perished.  Perched  on  the  highest  trees,  it  is  most  fre- 
quently to  be  seen  alone  or  in  pairs;  but  in  Mexico  tra- 
vellers state  that  they  have  seen  it  in  large  flocks.  Ibe 
sto^  that  the  other  vultures  stand  patiently  by  till  this, 
their  monarch,  has  flnislicd  his  repiut,  appears  to  be  not 
without  foundation,  and  may  be  easily  accounted  for  by 
the  superior  strength  and  courage  of  this  species.  The 
general  opinion  seems  to  be  that  these  vultures  moke  their 
nests  in  the  hollows  of  trees,  and  that  they  lay  two  eggs. 

Geographical  Distribution.— Wide.  OccasionallyinPlo- 
rida,  in  the  United  States,  which  is  probably  the  northern 
limit.  Common  in  Paraguay,  but,  according  to  D'Azara, 
not  going  beyond  32*  8.  lat.  Between  the  limits,  espe- 
cially towards  the  central  parts  of  America,  it  appt  srs  to 
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Vaicella.  141 
Vaiuwse  Veins  [V'eins] 
V'ariegaii  >n,  ur  Maikin|,  142 
Varietiei,  142 
Vsiignon.  Pierre,  141 
\ ariUas,  Auiotne,  LU 
\ ariitaluans,  1 1 » 

N anotii  [Small  Pox] 

\'  -Muljr  a.  t iu 
\ ifi  m,  L'teius,  LU 
V.«iu.  LU, 

\ onx  eius,  UU.'aics  ofj 
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Varlcy,  Jobn,^146 
Varnish.  UZ 
Varoish-Treet,  liZ 
Varotari,  Aii-siaurlro,  147 
Vtrro,  M.  T..  ilZ 
Varro.  P.  T . Ui 
Vnrvieite  [^I.lngancte] 

Varus,  yiiiiitflitis  [llerinanci] 
V.-isa,  Giistavus  [Gustavus 
Krickauii] 

Vasa  [Tis'-ues,  Vegetable] 
Vasan,  Gi<Vgi<i^  LU 
Vascular  Tissue  [Tissues,  Vt* 
gviable] 

Vascularei,  LIQ 
Vases,  LU 

Vassal  [Feudal  System] 

Vasay  fMarne,  Hante] 

Valvr,  Johann  Severio,  Ha 
Vati-ria,  LH 
V'atican,  1U2 
Val(ni-.<8  {Cicffol 
Vattcl,  Knimericli,  luJ 
\'illicr,  Pierre,  Hi 
Vauban.  S.  le  Prestre  de,  Hj 
V'auclirr,  Jean  Pierre, 
Vaucbi-iia,  lAZ 
V.iucluse,  UH 
Valid,  ('aiiton  de,  IbO 
Vnudrille,  Ikll 
Vaudiiiii.  lili 
Vaults  "Tomlrt] 

Vau<iuelin,  Nteolaa-Loiiii,  IM. 
VaiiTiIiiers.  Jean  Fraofoia.  liiZ 
Varassur. 

Vecchi,  Giovanni  de*.  liiH 
V^erhia,  P.Ctro,  IIH 
V'ccfllio,  Tiiiano.  InS 
Vvrvllio,  Francesco.  HQ 
Vecvllio,  Orario,  170 
Wci-llin,  Marco,  IZQ 
Veelit  [Rhine] 

Vector,  IZI 
Veda,  III 

Vedanta  [Sanscrit  Language 
and  Literature] 

Veering,  or  Wcaruig,  177 
V'ega  Carpio,  F.  L.  F.  de,  IZZ 
Wga,  Geoigi*.  ilj 
Vegetable  iSuHers  [Buttvii, 
Vegetable] 

Vegclab'.e  Ivory,  IZil 
Vegetable  Wax,  1^0 
I Vegetables,  Vc^Ublo  King- 
i iLra,  laQ 
Vegetation,  1^2 

Vegctiui.  F-  IL,  lii 
Vemi  [t'irculutiou ; Ilcait] 
Veins,  ihsca'<‘a  of,  l2u 
Veins,  Mineral,  tali 
V'elani,  nr  Valonia  [Qnereus,  p. 

!iH] 

Veliile*  [Turblnida*,  xiv.  383] 
VeUy.  orVelUi,  Le.HS 
VelaSquk-i.  I?9 
Veleia.  ilLt 

VelelU  fCirrhegrado,  rii.  COO] 

I Vetet'&Lilaga,  I‘4J 
! Velinn  [Rietu] 

I Ve'delri  [Carnpogna  di  Roma] 
j Vellore  rVekireJ 
’ V'ellum  [I’archinent} 

I Voily,  Puiil-Frau^uis,  193 
I Velocity,  1 1».3 

Velocitivi,  Virtual  [Virluid  Ve- 
locities] 

V'rlore,  197 
Velum,  107 
Velutlna.  12Z 
Velvet,  Ui? 

Vena  Contriieta  [Ilydrodyna- 
rales,  xii.  390,  391  j 
Veiiatio  [Lxvuro,  Terra  di] 
Veaaissin.  Le  Comtat  IComtat 
d’Avigmm;  Cointat  Venais- 
Sill} 

VtM.isnt,  [Pas  de  Calais] 

\eiirc  [VarJ 

Veiidcan  War  [Vendee] 

V'liidie,  1 93 
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VeudAme  [Loiret  Cher] 
Vendorae,  Oim  de,  iiiil 
Vendor  and  Purebaser,  21*3 
V'emls,  or  MVnds,  2UA 
Veneering,  ‘2o6 

V'eocricardia  [SulimytiUcea. 

sxiit.  PJ^]  . 

VeniridreTSlfi  ' 

Venertipis,  or  Venerimjds  [Li- 
thopnagidK;  VenrndrJ 
VcncU  [Morbihaii] 

Venetian  School  of  Pointing,  2]  1 
Venctin  [Venire] 

Vencxiiau,  Antumo,  -l-» 
Vcuciiino,  Domenico.  ‘JIG 
Venesiaoo,  Agostimt,  210 
Venezuela,  2 
V’eiiice,  town,  '229 
Venice,  Republic  of,  2.3 .3 
Venivro,  Duinenicn,  Jtl 
Venire  facias.  JIG 
L'enluo,  'JIG 
VeiKsn  [Basilicata] 

Ventiisgu, 

\‘eutilation  [Warming  and  Ven* 
lilation] 

Ventimiglia  [San  Remu] 
Ventricle  [Heart] 

Vcninculitte,  24a 
Ventrilorjuikm.  245 
Venue,  218 
Veout,  planet,  243 
Venus,  Troitril  i-f  [Transits  of 
.Mercury  and  Venus] 

Venus  (Malacology)  [ V encridie] 
Venus  do’  Medici, 

Venusti,  Maicdto,  Jutl 
Vera  Cruz.  ‘J.’itt 
Vera  Pat  [Guatcraol-i] 

Viragiia  [Panama] 

Veranda,  '2  G t 
V’eritria,  HI 
Veratrie  .Acid,  ill 
Veratnun,  ill 
Vrritruro  Album,  2G1 
Verb,  2o2 
Verbasclnm,  2 >3 
V'erbascum  [V'erbaicinae] 
Verbena,  2G4 
VerU'uLccte,  234 
V'ercelli,  JGG 

V'erchuei  Udinsk  [Sibeiia,  472] 
Verchoturie,  255 
Verciiigetorix  J C»sar] 

Verde,  Ca}>«,  Islands,  2 ifi 
Verdegris  [Copper] 

VcrdcQ,  principality,  250 
V’erdrn,  lown,  2.5ii 
Verdeier  [Coppei] 

Verdic  Acid,  2j  i 
Verdict  [Jury] 

Verdun,  igiL 
Vere,  Kir  Francis.  2GG 
Vert,  llurace,  237 
Ver^iius,  OUiis,  HZ 
Vergennes,  Cnmte  de,  2'iR 
Verbryen,  Philipmit.  J59 
Vermaiiduis,  Le,  i59 
I'ermes,  JGO 
VermeiiiR,  HQ 
A’ermicelli,  260 
N'ermiciiiitc,  HJ 
Veriiillia,  Jli  I 
Vermilion  [Mercury] 

Vemiland jSiroiten,  (i.  391] 
Verraont, 

Vernal,  Vernal  K<pri»ox  2G4 
Vernation,  2h4 
Venirt,  Claude  Joiepb,  26 1 
Vorncuil  [Kiire] 

Vemfcia, 

Vernier.  2n 5 
Vernon,  Kdwnid,  ‘HS 
Wruuu  [Eure] 

Vrrn6nui,  2G3 
Vemoni&re*.  168 
Ven^a,  Delegations  di,  li'8 
Vei6na,  town,  i'-9 
Vriuudxe.  AU*ssnndni,  221 
Yvrvi;6se,Pald|Cagluu,  Paolo] 
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Veti'miea,  27 1 
Verri,  Piisro,  2*2 
VeiTi.  Alessandro,  272 
VJrrio,  Antonio,  272 
I V’Arriui,  Flaccus.  2ZIL 
' Vtrocchio,  .Aiidxt-a  del,  273 
V'erifica.  273 
Wrrucfirla,  274 
' Veis.'iillea,  ‘274 
I Vemxl  Sine  [Trigimometij] 
V’ersiun,  ‘275 
Verstegan,  Richard,  277 
Vertebra  [SkeLtuii] 

Vertehralina  [Furomutifeta, 
346] 

Vertehrita.  2*7 
V’erTex,  221 
Vertical,  277 
Verticiilus, 

Vertigo,  i'73 
Vertigo  fXoo'ogy).  273 
Vertot,  R.  A.  de,  278 
Vertue,  George,  27!) 

Verna,  Luciua,  ‘Aan 
Venrain  [ViTbciia] 

Verviers,  280 
Vcsalius,  Andreas,  2/^0 
Vesicants  ( Blisters] 

Vesuu]  [Saoue,  Ilauti-] 
Verpasiaau*,  T.  F.,  HJi 
\'es|«rtili5oidw,  2^2 
VJ»j-ida!,  2*‘.3 
VesirGcci,  Ameilgo.  2S4 
Veito,  ‘i'5 
Vesta  (pUnct),  2ti5 
Vestal.  Jab 
A'eslibiile,  J3fl 
Vevtry,  267 
Wtiivian  |ld>;ctaas] 

VvsGx  ius.  236 
V'eicli  [Tares ; Viciea-J 
Vctt.'n,  Piciro,  289 
Vetay  [Vaiul] 

Vrxiii  [.Nomiaody] 

\ laduct,  JbD 

Viaiia[Kntr«  Diiero  e Mir.bo] 
Viaieggio  [Lucca] 

Viltka,  230 
\ iXtka,  llisioty  of, 

\ ibration,  ‘2'tl 
Vibiirmioi, 

\’icar,  294 

Vice  [Kiigiish  Drama] 

3'icente  [Portugal] 

Virenle,  Gtl  [fill  Vicente] 
\'icL-nsa,  Delegaiiune  di,  2r4 

V cema,  town,  J9G 
\ ici,  Andiia,  2'J.> 

\feia  (Viccc;  Tares] 

Viciea.',  2‘j6 

\‘ic<i,  Gi»rauui  Battuta,  29  I 
Vic6j.  m 

Vicij  d’Atyr,  Fell*.  299 
Vicrarnaditja  [Ilinduktau,  xii. 
H3] 

Victor  HI.,  ly..  222 
Victor,  Amadeui  [Saidiuiaii 
States] 

Victor,  •^•xtiii  Aurelius  [.Aure- 
lius Vict<  r] 

Vicldrta  [Veiiotusia] 

VicuCa,  or  Vicugna  [Llama, 
*lv.  7^  Id] 

Vida,  Marco  (firdlamn, 

Video,  Monts  [Mwotesideo] 
Vidua,  ILLlI 

Vieelie,  or  Vietsa,  3H2 
Vienna,  .303 

Vienna,  Treatr  of  [Treaty] 
Vienne,  rivir  [Lk  i.e) 

Vleunc,  depaiimi-iil,  70S 
Vieaijf,  li.i*ile.  ■ t>-> 

N’ifnne.  fo-.»n.  3io 
Vi.rz.m.  3U 
Vieta.  Lil 
\ iCiKiaiiit.i,  am 

V i..Mn.  L»-  [<T.\rd] 

\ 1 .;i  vano  f Moitara] 

A igiliiis,  3_'ii 

\ iguoln,  U.  B.  3~2G 
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ViltnolM,  Aipboatc  dct,  22Z 
Vigo,  321 

N.  Am  ^ 

Viia  Oiaiia  fViga  Gaulta] 

Viii  I,Ud<U.^ 

ViMiue,  riv«r  [Friinca ; IHc  ct 
Vilainc) 

Villa  de  Leon  fMexican  State*} 
Villa  Franca  [Nice] 

Villa  Franca  di  Piemonte 
[Pi^rornil] 

Villa  Ilcnodaa  [Mexican 
State*} 

ViUaciilro  [Sardegna] 

Villach,  cirviv, 

VilUch,  town,  3_>m 
VilUai,  Giotamii,  3*26 
VUlarot,  Claude,  'fii 
ViUan,  Louis  Hector,  329 
ViMan,  Doniiaiquc,  331 
VilUirsia.  3.11 
VUle  [Rliin  Bas] 

Villetraoclic  [Garunne,  Haute  ; 
Pyr^niea  t^entolta;  Rb&ne, 
depart  mcot] 

Vill«t'raarhe4ur-ATeyrou,  332 
Villein,  or  Villain,  333 
Villenage,  333 
\'ill«o«UTe  (aeveral),  33.3 
VUteneuve  d'Ageo  [Lot  et  Ga- 
runne] 

Villeneme-lea-Aviguon  [GardJ 
ViUroeuve-sur-Youiio  [luutic] 
Villier*  [Bucl(>ngl)ufu,dukesut'^ 

C.  F.  D.  d«,  aii 
Villoison,  335 
Vilna  [VVilnaJ 
Vimoiiiicta  [Oroe] 

Vinigo  rCulumbidv,  TU.,  36?] 
Vinca,  336 
Vince,  Samuel,  336 
Vincvnnea  [Seine,  department] 
Vincent,  St.,  337 
Vincent,  Karl  St.  [Jertia,  Julin] 
Vincent,  William.  D.D.,  337 
Vinci,  Lionfirdo  i!a, 

Vinculum,  311 
Vindelici  [Vindelicta] 
Yindelicia,  3U 
Viiidemistrix  [V'irgo] 

Vindbya  Mountama  [Hindus- 
tan, xiL  *211] 

Vine  [Viiiej 
Vinegar, 

Vinegar,  Medical  Properties  of, 

ail 

Vineyard,  21^ 

Vki),  313 

Viol  da  Gamha,  343 
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Viola,  or  Tenor  Violin,  2iil 
Vfida  (botany)v  343 
\'iol4cec.or  Viol4ries,  323 
Violin,  3-i.*» 

Violoiieello,  346 

Violti,  Giovamu-Battbia,  340 

Viper  [Viperidc] 

\'ipf-ride,  347 
Vira,  2il 
Vice,  354 
Vireo  (Vifcouiijjs] 

VireouiiiK,  3*A 

Vit^lia,  3S3 

Viri{(iiue,  or  Vergillui,  P.  M., 

VirgUius,  Or  Vergiiius,  Poly- 
doru-<,  3:>7 

Virgin's  Bower  rClematU] 
Virgin  islands, 

V’ifginal,  36P 
Virginia,  360 
V'irginia,  state,  360 
Virginian  Soakc-Huot  [Puly- 
gala  .Senega] 

Virgiiiius  ryirgin'ii] 

Virgfnius  Rnfus,  373 
Virgo,  373 

Viriathui,  or  Viri&tus,  373 
Virola  Scblfera,  373 
Virtual  Velocities,  373 
Vis  V'iea,  3al 
Viscber,  Peter,  3al 
Viscbvr,  Cornelius,  3ia2 
Visconti,  dukes,  3H  j 
V'iecoiiti,  K.  Q., 

V'iseonti,  F-  A.,  3h6 
Viscount, 

Viseuiu  [MUseltoe] 

Viseu,  3a6 
Visbn’u,  3s6 
Visicr  [Vitir] 

Visin,  or  Vun  Vi«i],  391 
Vision  [Ky*  *,  Sigbt] 
Vuit*liun[Arcbmracon;  Buliop] 
Visitor  (Schools,  Endowed] 
Vistula,  22i 
ViHual,  302 

Vit&cesB,  or  Vinlfers,  22s 
Vitaliinu*.  333 
Vitebsk  [Vilvpsk] 

VttelHus,  Autus,  394 
Vitello,  22A 
Viiepxk,  221 

Viterbo  e Ch  itavecchia,  Dele- 
guidne  di,  305 

Viterbo,  town  [VilerfaO)  Dele- 
gaziune] 

Viirx,  337 

vitis,  asz 
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Vit6ria,  222 
Vitrl  [lllect  Vilaine] 
Vitrification  [Glass] 

Vitrified  Forts,  IM 
Vitreous  Humour  [Eye] 
Vitrfua,  401 

Vilringa,  Cam^'j^us,  401 
Vitriol,  Blue  [Copper] 

Vitriol,  Greeu  [Iron] 

V'iiriol,  Oil  of  [Sulphur] 

Vitriol,  White  [Ziuc] 

Vilrdrius,  P.  M.,  dfil 
Vitry-sur-Maine  [Marue] 

VittB,  121 
Vilteaux  [Goto  d'Or] 
Vittie-Vayr,  121 
Vivarais.  Le,  401 
Vivares,  Fnin^ois,  121 
Vivarlni,  121 
VlTpfra  [Viverridv] 

Vtvirridc,  121 
Viees,  John  Louis,  Hi 
Vivi&ni,  V'ine^utio,  41 1 
Vivianitc  [Iron] 

Vitiers  [ViraraiiQ 
Vuagapatam  [Circars,  North- 
ern] 

Vitir,  or  Vetir,  Hi 
Vlaci),  Adrian,  413 
Vlaaratngen,  41.1 
Vladimir,  gove/mnent,  413 
Vladimir  ^ 411 
Vladimir  Moiuimarlins,  112 
Miessingen  [Flushing] 
Voandzeia,  416 
Vochyice*,  416 
Voet,  Gisbert,  417 
Vogel,  Theodor,  417 
Voghera,  Proviucia  di,  417 
Vogulss  [Russian  Kmpire;  Si- 
beria] 

Voice,  4IB 
Void  [Vacuum] 

Vuigtiaiid,  or  V ugtland,  421 
Voifun  [Iserel 
Voisenon,  C.  IL  F.  de,  122 
Voilure,  Vincent,  422 
VoliuuB,  Andrea*,  123 
Volatile  Oils.  Ac.  [Oils] 

Vuhiiin,  423 
Volga,  122 
Volgsk  [Sarntow] 

Volhyniii.  429 
Vulkumf-iij.  129 
VolkoOxkoite.  4 .30 
Volkor,  P.  G.,  IM  , 
\'olkhow,  river  [Humian  Em- 
pire] 

Volnvy,  Comte  de,122 
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Vologda,  4.11 
Vulog6*es  [Parthia] 

Volp&to,  Giovknni,  43.1 
Volta,  Alessandro,  133 
Vollagraphy,  434 
Voltaire,  43J 
Voltaisin,  440 
Vwlterra,  Hi  * 

Voltcrra,  Daniel  di  [RicciarelliJ 
Volttite  [Zinc] 

Volume,  413 

Voluntary  Settlement  [Settle- 
ment] 

VolOta  [Volutid*] 

Volute,  44.3 
Voliitella  [Volutidmj 
Voli'ilidw.  443 


Volutilithea  CFomiI)  [V'uliitidre] 
Volvo,  131 
Volv&ria  [Volutldw] 

Volvic  [Puv  de  06me] 

Von  Visin  [Visin,  Von) 

Vondel,  Jooft  von  den,  451 
Vondnes  [Parthia] 

V'oom,  452 

Vopfscus,  Flivius  [.Augusts 
Histoiia] 

Voronets,  or  Woronesch,  122 
Voronikhin,  A.  N-«  453 
Vur»t,  123 
Vortex,  454 
VorticiUis,  122 
Vos,  Martin  de,  122 
Vosges,  department,  455 
Vosgea,  moiuitaius,  463 
Vou,  J.  H..  IM 
Vilnius,  Gerard,  461 
V'desiiis,  Isaac,  122 
Vuliakes  [Ruasian  Empire,  p. 

VotMt,  .Simon,  463 
V'ousBuir  [Arch,  p,  261] 

Vow,  16.1 
Vowel  jAInhabet] 

Vries,  IL  F.  dr,  464 
Vries,  M.  G.,  464 
Vulcan,  121 

Vuic&no  [Ltpari  Islands] 
Vulgate,  4fi.5 
V'ulilcula  et  Anser,  46S 
Vulprs  [Fua] 

Vul|iilin.  123 

Vulsella  [ilalleacca;  Margart- 
tiesa] 

Vulture  [Vulturidw] 

Vuit2rida^  466 

Vulvuliua  [Furamicifeu,  x., 
348] 
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\V  is  ft  leUvr  which  p<rform«  tlie  double  office  of  ft  con-  . 
sonant  and  a vowel.  Accortlins(  to  the  decisive  experi-  | 
menu  of  Profi*>->or  \Yillis  Camdrid^e  Phil.  iii.  j 

2U),  the  natural  order  of  the  voweU  »»  e,  «,  o,  u,  or  the 
reverse,  in  which  the  sounds  must  be  understood  to  hu 
those  which  prevail  on  the  Continent.  The  sounds  then 
of  I,  that  is  Mr,  and  u,  that  is  on,  are  the  most  remote,  and 
tlic  attempt  to  pass  with  rapidity  from  either  of  these  to 
the  others,  more  particiiiarly  to  the  other  extreme,  gives  I 
an  initial  breathing  which  ha.s  the  character  of  a con- 
sonant, viz.  in  the  one  case  ee-oo,  or  you;  in  the  other 
we/*,  or  «v.  Hence  it  w that  the  lettenr  y and  tr  appear 
as  the  represimtatives,  sometimes  of  a consonant,  some- 
times of  a vowel.  Tlie  English  character  ir  is  formed  by  1 
tire  reoetilion  of  a r,  wliich  itself  is  only  a variety  of  the  I 
symbol  rr,  and  that  again  has  in  all  probability  grown  out  I 
of  the  letter  o.  [ALi’iiAUKT.]  Tlie  Anglo-t>axon  al]ilmbet 
employs  the  symbol  f.  Inl.atin  the  v or  uconsona7i*  had 
pruoably  the  power  of  a tc,  a supposition  wlucli  at  once 
accounts  for  tlie  use  of  a common  character  for  tire  vowel 
and  consonant,  'fhe  Greek  and  Hebrew  alphal>cts  had 
also  a single  symbol  for  this  consonant,  which  oceupied 
llie  sixth  place,  and  is  called  digamma  in  the  former,  rnu 
oTttaf  in  the  latter.  But  in  the  Greek  alphabet  the  letter 
went  out  of  u<u>,  and  is  therefore  eoinmonry  omitted  in  our 
Grammori  of  tliat  language,  although  the  gap  alt  Ids  point  in 
the  alphabetical  designation  ofmmibers  still  bears  evidence 
.o  the  original  position  of  the  letter.  [Digamma.)  Most  of 
the  modern  languagesuf  Europe  are  deficient  in  a symbol  for 
this  letter.  The  French  employ  what  is  a sufficient  though 
a clumsy  equivalent,  the  diphthong  ot<  prefixed  to  a vowel, 
as  ill  the  common  particle  oui ; the  Spaniards  prefer  Ar/.as 
in  Attcro,  kueso.  In  this  way  the  map  of  the  New  World 
often  gives  testimony  as  to  the  race  of  Europeans  who 
originuly  settled  in  tlie  country.  Thus  the  Indian  trihe 
which  has  furnished  a name  to  the  territory  belonging  to 
the  United  States  now  called  Wisconsin,  in  the  old  tna]ts 
is  written  OuUconstn,  that  country  having  been  fir^t  vUited 
by  the  French.  So  again  in  Mexico,  the  town  Cldhuahua 
^pronounced  Chiw&wa)  .tells  us  that  its  name  was  first 
written  by  Spaniards ; ami  the  same  may  be  said  in  the 
map  of  f’em  of  the  river  Huai loga ; and  the  numerous 
towns  commencing  with  the  same  syllable,  as  Huanca- 
velicA.  Huancayo,  Iltianuco.  Huancabamba,&c.  At  other 
times  the  Spaniards  have  emplovwl  the  letters  as  may 
he  seen  in  the  different  rivers  of  Spain  Proper,  which  have 
pretixed  the  Arabic  word  jgmu/,  denoting  water ; and  Ibis 
mo<le  too  of  representing  a tr  is  to  be  traced  in  Spanidi 
America  in  Guamanga.  Guanca,  Guanenrama,  Guatemala, 
&c.  Tlie  antient  Greeks  again  often  prelixed  a simple  « 
to  represent  a tr,  as  in  otla,  &c.  [Dhiamma.]  We  nave 
hitlicrtu  spoken  of  the  consonantal  power  of  the  letter ; its 
use  os  a vowel,  so  far  as  our  own  language  is  concerned,  is 
coniined  to  the  end  of  syllables;  and  there  is  always  an- 
other vowel  prefixed  to  it,a»  in  w<»tr.  hue,  nhote,  but  in  the 
* Welsh  language  it  is  employed  by  itself,  and  in  the  middle 
of  sj'llables  with  the  jrower  of  a vowel.  Tlie  map  of 
Wales  will  furnish  abundant  examples,  as  Pwlheii,  Cwni- 
tydr,  Beltws  Lhvchwr,  often  written  Loughor,  ^c. 

Many  nations  have  a difficulty  in  pronouncing  tkc  con- 
sonantal ir.  This  is  more  particularly  the  ca.se  in  some 
parts  of  Germany,  where  the  people  are  unable  to  appre- 
ciate the  difference  between  a rr  and  a c,  almost  alwavs 
substituting  the  latter  .sound,  or  what  nearly  approaches  io 
it.  llciicc  it  is  important  fur  the  philologist  to  distrust 
(he  evidence  and  crilici.im  of  a German  scholar  when 
these  sounds  arc  in  question : and  this  caution  may  be 
more  particularly  given  in  reference  to  German  writings 
upon  the  Sanscrit  language.  London  too  is  remarkable 
for  the  confusion  of  the  sounds,  though  this  confusion  does 
not  seem  to  arise  from  any  inability  to  pronounce  either  a 
tr  or  a v,  each  being  substituted  for  the  other  with  a most 
amusing  perversity. 

Tlic  other  interchanges  of  this  letter  have  been  already 

rven  under  the  preceding  letters.  See  C.  i 4 and  7 : O, 
6;  H,  {7;  M,  $ 5;  O,  $ 11 ; R.  } 8;  B.f  if;  and  De- 
QAUUA.  We  believe  there  are  languages  in  which  the 


consonant  y is  interchanged  with  if,  but  we  cannot  at  the 
moment  recall  miy  instances. 

WAAJ>T.  [Vai-d.] 

W’AAGE,  inlands  of.  (Trondhixm.] 

WAAL.  [N>.thkri,am>i  ; Km>K.] 

WABASH.  [Mivhisxii'PI,  River.] 

WACIIENDO'KITA,  a genus  ofplants  named  after  K. 
J.  Wachendoif,  professor  of  medicine  and  botany  at 
Utrecht.  He  published,  in  1747,  a work  entitled  ‘ fturti 
Ultrajectani  Index.’  Under  this  modest  title  he  projected 
a new  system  of  cla^sifica1(un  of  plant^  in  which  he  ar> 
ranged  the  vegetable  kingdom  in  families,  according  to 
the  structure  of  the  calyx,  corolla,  stamens,  and  pistils ; in 
the  genera  and  b]>ecies  he  followed  Linna*us.  In  1743  he 
published  an  ivation  on  the  w'isdom  of  G«>d  a.s  dUjplayed 
in  the  vegetable  creation,  lie  died  in  1758,  aged  fifty- 
six. 

The  genus  'Wachendorfia  belongs  to  the  natural  ordci 
! Hauuodomceie.  It  has  an  inferior  flower,  with  six  per- 
I luancnt,  withering,  irregular,  oblong  parts;  the  three  upper 
ones  most  erect,  of  which  the  two  laierHl  ones  have  each  a 

?>iir  at  the  base  ; the  three  lower  ones  widely  spreading. 

he  .stamens  are  three,  with  thread-shaped,  divaricated, 
declining  filaments,  shorter  than  the  corolla;  the  anthci's 
oblong,  incumbent.  Tlie  ovary  U superior,  roundish,  with 
three  furrows ; style  thread-shaped,  decHiiing;  the  stigma 
simple,  tubular.  Tlie  fruit  is  a three-lobed,  triangular, 
obtuse,  comprt^Hsed  capsule,  with  three  valves,  and  three 
colls.  Tlie  seeds  are  solitary',  rough  or  hairy,  and  com- 
pressed. 

If'.  /Ayr*i/fdAi,  tall-flowering  Wachendorfia.  has  peren- 
nial smooth  leaves,  with  a close  oblong  panicle.  It  is  ft 
native  of  the  Crjjc  of  Good  Hope,  and  thrives  well  in 
greenhouses  in  this  country',  and  it  will  grow  in  the  open 
• air  in  fine  seasons  in  May  and  June.  Tlie  flow  ers  arc  of  a 
fine  golden  colour.  The  root  is  perennial,  and  of  a saffron 
or  red  colour.  Many  of  the  plants  belonging  to  Hsemodo- 
niceui  yield  a matter  used  for  dyeing,  and  I)e  Candolle 
remarks  that  it  is  probable  the  species  of  Wachenduifia 
might  be  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

ir.  jHinicu/afa,  sprcfiding-pamclerl  Wachendorfia,  has 
the  scape  many-spiked,  tlie  panicle  spreading,  the  leave- 
anniml,  sw-urd->haped,  3-nerved,  plaited,  binoolh.  It  isiLu 
a native  of  the  (.'ape  of  C>ood  Hope.  From  the  colour  o. 
it.s  root  it  is  sometimes  called  R«I-bulb.  This  plant 
seldom  flowers  in  this  country.  Its  flowers  are  larger  than 
the  last,  ami  of  a deeper  orange  tinge  on  the  outside. 

/r.  hir*uia,  hairy'  Wachendorfia,  has  ft  many-spiked 
scape,  a spreading  panicle,  and  sword-shaped,  line.'ir,  3- 
nerved,  plaited,  villous  leaves.  It  was  found  at  the  Cape 
by  Thunoerg.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  other  species 
by  its  narrow  leaves  coverv'd  with  long  white  luiin».  The 
flowers  are  largo  and  of  a bright  yellow  colour. 

The  specie-s  of  W’achcndoifla  may  be  propagated  by 
offsets,  taken  from  the  heads  of  the  roots  in  the  beginning 
of  autumn,  and  planted  in  pots  containing  loam  mixed 
with  a little  sea-sand. 

WACHTER,  JOHN  GEORGE,  a distinguished  scholar 
and  archa'ulu.gist,  was  bom  at  Memmingen  in  Suabia,  in 
1073.  He  studied  classical,  oriental,  and  modern  lan- 
guages and  became  early  known  for  his  learning ; he  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  mmiismatics.  Combiniiig 
great  sagacity  and  a sound  judgment  with  an  extensive 
stock  of  knowlciige,  he  was  able  to  produce  work.s  some  of 
which  are  still  among  the  best  of  their  kind.  For  some 
time  he  was  employed  in  the  Museum  of  Antiquities  in 
! Berlin,  and  was  ch^n  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  that  city.  However,  the  fimt  kings  of  Prussia, 
Frederic  I.  and  \Villiam  I.,  show'ed  little  disposition  to 
promote  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  Wachter  Iclt  Prussia 
tor  Leipzig,  where  he  was  ap|>oiiited  first  librarian  and 
director  of  the  Museum  of  Antiquities.  He  diid  in  1757. 
His  principal  works  are  -1,  ‘Glossarii  Gerroanic»,&c.SiM:- 
cimen  ex  anipliore  Farraginc  decerptum,'  Leipzig,  1727, 
j 8vo. ; this  work  was  the  turemnner  of  ‘Glosuarium  Ger- 
1 manicum,  continens  Origines  et  Antiquitates  tutius  Lin- 
I guae  Germanicae,’  Leipzig,  1730-37,  2 vola.  fol.  This  U 
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his  principal  work,  and  ia  &till  considered  a standard  book. 
W achter  unJi'i'stood  all  Ibe  dialects  of  the  High  and  Diw 
Cwormaii  Innsuufret-.and  lie  had  alito  a complete  ktiowlcdEC 
oi’  the  l\'r*iai»  hmguage,  uliich  enabled  niin  to  establish 
the  meaning  and  etymology  of  :i  grtut  number  of  wor<ls. 
I-Ii-  was  one  of  the  most  distingi.ishi-il  fimmliTS  of  the 
t^cluvol  of  comparative  gramnuir.  3,  • Aicliacologia  Nnm- 
itiariu,'  in  ‘ Nova  Acta  Kruditomm/  mid  separately, 
lAriptig.  17-10,  4to.  The  chief  object  of  thiv  work  \va«  the 
nxplanaUou  of  the  diihcultics  connected  with  the  study  of 
.aumixiuatics.  In  the  la^it  chapter  the  author  di^Uh^os 
•several  pasaages  of  Piiny  (///.vZ.  An/,  i.  concerniiig  coins, 
;in<l  aUfiuugli  these  parages  had  already  been  iiiuiitr^Ued 
by  eminent  men,  such  as  Kutlier  Haidouin  and  others,  the  re- 
ssnlti  of  Wacliterwcro  much  more  aatislhclory.  4,  ‘ Naturae 
ol  Seripturae  Concordia,  (.’ommentario  de  Idteiia  acNumehs 
LVimaevis  illustrata  et  Tabiilis  Aeiuus  depicta,'  licipzig, 
17~*2,  4to.,  wittiout  the  author's  name.  Besides  the.se  and 
other  works  on  wiiiilar  tubjecls,  Wachtcr  wrote  a groat 
number  of  valuable  memoirs  for  the  'Miscellanea  liero- 
Unensia'  (ftrst  aeries)  and  the  *Nova  Acta  Erudituruin.’ 
such  as  *Tyrannus  in  Vetori  Gemma  mmuttroso  at  porlen> 
toso  eniblemale  repi^iesentatus ' De  Alphalreto  Naturae  et 
Litcrarum  non  Naturalium  NnturaUbusOiigine  Animad* 
versiones;’  ‘Ad  Diasertationero  Eniditam  Viri  Clarissimi 
Swcutoni  de  Lingvia  Htruriae,  &.c.  Aunutatiuncula,’  &c. 
In  his  last  will  Waehter  lelt  the  MS.  of  lus  great  GlusMity, 
wtiich  he  had  enriched  with  notes  and  numerous  additions, 
to  the  librarv  of  his  native  town,  Meminingen,  where  it  is 
still  kept.  Other  valuable  Ungui^ic  dissertations  in  MS. 
are  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Dresden. 

(Th.  Heinsius,  7‘«w/.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  453,  Sic. ; Kbcrt,  All- 
ggnt^ines  Jitbliograjihiic/tes  Lexierm.') 

W.A.DDING.  LUKE,  a Roman  Catholic  priest  of  great 
learning  and  ability,  was  bom  at  Waterford,  in  Irelaiui, 
Itith  October,  158S.  Having  been  sent  abroad  in  bis  f:f» 
teenth  year  to  coinjdete  his  education  for  the  eeclesiaalical 
piofeNsion,  he  first  spent  six  months  at  an  Irish  seminary 
belonging  to  the  Jeaiiitfi  at  Lisbon;  and  then,  having 
joined  the  order  of  the  Franciscans  in  16K1.  he  continued 
Uis  studies  in  their  convents  at  Liria,  at  Listion,  and  at 
Coimbra.  Oa  taking  priest's  orders  he  went  to  Salamanca, 
mul.  after  residing  lor  some  time  in  that  university,  was 
mnde  Mipcrintendnut  of  the  students  and  lecturer  in  di> 
vinity.  In  these  offices  he  acquitted  himself  so  much  to 
the  ^<n1i^fHHion  of  the  heads  of  lus  order,  that,  in  1618, 
when  Anthony-i-Trejo,  the  vicar-general  of  the  Francis- 
cans. was  promoted  to  (ho  bishopric  of  C'artagena,  and 
w:.4  w-nt  ;lh  I 'T-itv  irocn  I'inliji  1)1.  of  Spain  to  l*op« 
Paul  V.  for  ll  ■ riltiwmt'nk  of  the  di  which  <livided 
the  llomish  Clif.rch  aUvut  tlw  iiritniu-nlate  conception  of 
the  Vii-jiu  Mnr.',  he  tuck  Wiukhng  wiiii  him  to  Rome  as 
chaphiin  to  ti  c cmlni-sy,  an  uppfjintmrQt  of  distinction 
mid  iuflucncp.  \vliich  was  coveted  Iwtlic  most  eminent 
tm-mlKTs  of  tlie  nnk’r.  Wadding  did  not  spend  his  time 
in  idleness  while  holding  this  office:  the  result  of  his 
researche.s  in  the  idmmt-s  no!  only  of  Home,  but  of  Assisi, 
Perugia.  Naplon.  ;iud  many  other  ci'ac-*.  was  the  publica- 
tion at  Louvam.  in  of  a hiwtoiT  oi  ihc  emba.ssv,  in  n 
folio  volume,  rnlittni  ‘ T‘bifvppi  III.  et  IV.,  His- 

imniae  Regun>.  ad  Ssnc.li^sim^  D.  0.  I'auluin  V.  et  Gre- 
gorium  XV.  et  Urbunum  Vlil.,  prudofiniendaControversia 
Conceptionis  B.  Mariae  V'trginis : per  illustrisslmum  An- 
thonium-i-Trejo.’  He  had  also,  before  this  great  work 
appeared,  written  three  pamphlets  on  tho  point  in  contro- 
'.ers)';  and  nlthough,  after  the  bishop  of  Cartagena 
tclurneil  to  Spain,  the  whole  weight  of  the  negotiation, 
made  mer  nominally  to  the  Spanish  ambassador,  the  duke 
of  Albuquenpie.  rested  upon  his  shoulders,  he  found  leisure 
'o  entry  thi-ough  the  press,  ami  to  write  .a  learned  intro- 
duclion  to,  the  great  llebrcw  Conconlance  of  Marius  de 
< '.nhuuo.  wiiieli  accordingly  appeared  at  Rome,  in  4 vols. 
iVdio,  in  1U21.  De  CalaMo  died  at  Home  after  com- 
pleting his  manuscript,  nnd  the  funds  for  printing  the  work 
were  olituined  on  the  application  of  Woilding  from  Paul 
V.  and  Benigmis-A-Gemta,  the  general  of  the  Franciscans. 
\ -second  nnd  superior  edition  of  this  Concordance  was 
p(ibn>luHt  at  I/ondon.  in  4 \'oU.  folio,  in  1747  nnd  following 
lenm.  under  the  cart*  of  the  Rev.  ^Villiam  Romnino. 
Wadding  also  prepared  an  edition  of  certain  writings  of 
St.  Francis  from  manuscripts  in  the  libraries  at  Rome, 
which  was  brought  out  at  Antwerp  in  1623,  under  the 
title  of  Sancti  Francisci  Libri  Tres.’  Ho  spent  the  rest  or 


lus  life  at  Rome,  where,  in  lOi"},  he  founded  the  college 
of  St.  Isidore,  for  the  cilucation  of  Iri>h  students  of  the 
Franciscan  oi\lcr,  and  where  he  was  also  instrumont.'il  in 
j procmiug  file  edablii-hment  and  endowment  of  various 
I other  iustiJutiou-s  for  the  advaiict  rnent  of  theological 
; Ifariiiiig.  From  Uilkl  to  1031  he  held  the  appointment  ol 
procurator  for  the  Fraiicisenus  .at  Rome;  and  in  IC45  he 
wa.H  appointwl  vice-connnif.sary  of  liis  order,  hut  resigned 
' that  tlignity  in  KHiH.  Of  .Hiveral  other  works  wldch  he 
erliteil,  tho  uio,st  important  is  a complete  collection  of  the 
writing'  of  D.nis  Scolus,  which  appeared  at  Lyon  in  1636, 
in  12  vols.  Iblio,  now  of  great  rarity.  Of  his  onginal  works, 
tho  gicalesl  is  hi.s  ‘ Annales  Minomm,  scu  Hisioiia  Trium 
Orxlimim  a S.  I''i.ancisco  iiibUlutoiimi,'  which  was  printed 
infi  vols.  folio,  the  first  hcvea  at  Lyon,  in  1047  and  following 
, years,  tho  eightiii  a1  Rome  in  There  is  a second  and 

luipruvcd  edition  of  this  work,  brought  out  under  the  rare 
of  Joscpl)  Maria  Foiiflcca.  m lOvols,  folio,  at  Rome.  1731- 
174-1;  and  a SunpUinifut  to  this  was  ]iubii»lied  in  one 
volume,  folio,  at  Rome.  i:i  IhsHl,  a ixusthumoiu  work  of  a 
Franciscan  named  .Joannes lljacinflms Simralea.  Wadding 
also  published  at  Rome,  lo  I vol.  folio,  in  ITsKP,  a valuable 
bibliugrapbioal  liistoi'v  of  tho  1 rauciwaiis  under  the  title 
of  ‘ Scripfores  Ordinis  Minorum.'  To  Ih'ui  a supplement 
was  publiidieil.  in  1 vol.  4to.,  at  Salamanca,  in  172S.  by 
Friar  Joannes  a Divo  Antonio.  \Vnddingr  after  declining 
the  offer  of  a cai'linal’s  hat,  dn'J  at  Rome,  Isih  November, 
Ki57. 

WADERS,  or  WADING  BIRDS.  [Giui.L.t;  Gralla- 

TOHK'S.l 

WADilAM  C.’DLLKGK,  OXFORD,  was  founded  by 
Nicholas  Wadham,  of  MeiifielU  in  Simien»etshire,  and 
Dorothy  his  wife,  in  1612,  for  a warden,  fifteen  lellows. 
fifteen  achoiars,  two  chaplains,  and  two  t;lerks. 

The  Fellosvs  are  elected  from  the  Scholars,  and  me  su- 
perannuated on  the  completion  of  eighteen  years  from  the 
expiration  of  their  regeucy.  The  Scholars  must  be  natives 
of  some  county  of  Great  Britain,  and  not  trave  exceeded 
their  nineteenth  year  at  the  time  of  their  election  ; natives 
of  Fjisex  aod  Somersetahirc,  and  persons  of  kin  lo  the 
Founder,  if  duly  quHlified,  are,  in  certain  cases,  entitled  lo 
a preferenco. 

There  are  ten  exhibitions  foumled  by  Dr.  Humphrey 
Hody  ; four  for  the  study  ol  Hebrew,  and  six  for  the  study 
of  Greek.  The  exhibitioners  are  examined  once  in  every 
Term  by  the  HegiuM  Prui'c&xotsof  those  languages.  There 
are  also  other  Exhibitiun-i  given  by  Bishop  l.isie.  Sir  Ben- 
jamin Maddox.  &c.,  together  with  one  lor  the  study  cf 
Botany,  bequeathed  by  Richard  Warner.  Esq.  But  Uic 
greatest  benefactor  to  the  college  was  the  Rev.  ,lolm 
Wills!,  D.D.,  Warden,  who  died  in  18011.  and  left  by  his 
will,  subject  to  legacy-tax.  bosides  considerable  aums  for 
tho  augmentation  of  the  Wardeiiship,  anil  tho  improve- 
ment of  the  Warden's  iodgingt ; 100/.  a year  for  a Law 
; Exhibition  for  a Fellow  ; 20/.  a year  for  a Law  Exhibition 
to  a Scholar;  100/.  a year  for  a Medical  Exhibition  to  a 
Fellow:  and  20/.  a year  for  a Medical  Exhibition  to  a 
Scholar.  He  also  bequeathed  .31/.  lUr.  a year  to  a Divinity 
Lecturer  and  Preacher ; 7W.  a year  to  one  superanmiated 
Fellow;  and  50/.  a year  to  a second;  and  appointed  the 
eoilege  his  residuary  legatee. 

Tho  patronage  of  Wddhani  College  eonKista  in  the  rec- 
toriea  of  Bramley  parva,  and  Fryeming  alias  Ginge  Hos- 
pital, with  the  vicarage  of  Hockleigh  in  Essex  ; the  rec- 
tory of  Bonrten  on  the  Water,  with  the  chapehies  of  Clap- 
Ion  nnd  Lower  Slaughter,  and  llic  viennito  of  Soutbropp 
in  Gloncesteislure ; the  rcctorit's  of  .Mnpeiton  and  Lim- 
minglon  in  Somerset ; the  rectory  of  KsVk-r  in  Surrey  ; the 
virnrnge  of  Warih;ir4  in  Sussex  : and  the  r^  ctnrv  of  (trehe.*'- 
ton  8t.  George  in  Wiltshire. 

Among  Illy  more  distinguished  memlicrn  of  this  Culiege 
were  the  bishoM  \^'ilkina,  Sprat,  nnd  St  ih  U nriLSir  t-’hris- 
toplicr  Wren.  Wilmot  earl  of  Rochester,  Humphrey  Hody, 
already  mentioned.  Dr.  Benjamin  Ker.nieoli  tbe  collator 
of  the  Hebrew  mamiscii^s  of  the  Old  Testament,  Harri** 
the  .authi>r  of  ‘Hcrme*,’  Professor  White,  and  Ricliardsor 
the  author  of  the  Persian  Diotionarj'. 

The  buildings  of  thisCnllege,  the  most  uniform  of  any  in 
the  University,  are  comprised  in  an  extensive  quadrangle, 
about  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  square,  of  mndern  Gothic, 
entered  through  a gate  under  a lower.  Thnc  wdee  of 
this  quadraiigis  contain  chambers  for  the  Society  and  the 
Warden's  lodgings,  and  on  the  east  side  arc  the  tiall  and 
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chapel.  Tlie  Librar>'  and  Chapel,  extending  eastward,  ’ 
form  two  side*  of  an  inner  or  jnimen  court.  A portico  in 
the  centre  of  the  cast  side  of  llic  great  quadrangle  is  orna- 
mented by  the  royal  arms  in  actilpture,  and  statues  of  king 
James  T.  and  of  Nicholas  and  Dorothy  Wadham,  Nicholas 
in  armour,  holding  a model  of  the  college  in  his  hand.  | 

Tlic  expense  of  building  this  college  is  recorded  in  a I 
manuscript  folio  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifly  pages. 
The  cost  of  Imi’ding  was  10,81G/.  7».  Brf.  Tlie  sum  total,  I 
including  the  kitchen-furniture  and  college  plate,  11,300/. ' 
The  whole  was  defrayed  by  the  foundres-s.  I 

'Hiis  college  wa.s  built  upon  the  site  of  the  antient  house 
of  the  Augu.stinc  Friars.  The  Royal  Society  had  its  origin  | 
in  this  college,  and  held  its  earliest  sittings,  from  1(^2  to  { 
1059.  in  the  great  room  over  the  gateway,  then  part  of  the 
Warden’s,  Dr.  Wilkins’s,  lodgings. 

Tlie  numl>er  of  Members  on  the  books  of  this  College, 
Dec.  31.  1W2,  was  279.  j 

(dutch's  Hrst.  t'f  ihtt  CoUfgfs  awl  HalU ; Chalmers, 
Cullrgf  and  Halls  qf  Oxford,  »„  403-410;  Ingram’s  Mf- 
mprials  of  Oj/orrf.  vol.  ri. ; Oxford  University  Calendar 
for  1843,  pp.  333-339.) 

W ADSTKN  A.  [Sw  bdr?»  .] 

WADSTROEM.  CARL  BERNS,  was  born  at  Stock- 
holm. in  the  year  1746.  He  entered  the  Swedihh  service 
H5  an  engineer.  His  acrpiirements  in  miniMalogy  ami 
mechanics  procured  for  him  (1767*8)  the  direction  of  the 
works  at  Trolh»lta  on  the  Wener  canal.  In  1769  he  was 
appointe<l  superintendant  of  the  copper-mines  at  Alveda- 
berg.  He  was  sulwequently  promoted  to  be  chief  director 
of  the  Royal  Aseav  and  Refining  Office,  and  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  the  Ifing. 

While  thus  steadily  advancing  in  his  professional 
career,  Wadstroem  fouml  leisure  at  inter>al*  to  visit  ^ 
many  parts  of  Europe.  He  had  contracted  tliat  prejudice  | 
against  commerce  and  commercial  men,  so  natural  to  an  : 
individual  who  has  been  highly  educated,  and  whose  ex-  | 
perience  of  practical  life  has  been  gaineil  principally  in 
the  disciplinM  service  of  a government.  His  enthusiastic  i 
and  imaginative  turn  of  mind  had  adopted  many  of  the  ' 
views  of  Raynal  and  Rousseau.  It  is  also  alleged — with  ' 
what  degree  of  lr\ith  is  uncertain — that  the  tenets  of  j 
Swedenborg  had  made  some  impresiion  upon  Wadstroem. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  he  conceived,  about  the  beginning  , 
of  1787,  the  idea  of  a journey  into  the  interior  of  Africa.  ' 
Ttic  botanist  Sparrman  and  the  mineralogist  Arrhenius 
were  persuaded  to  accompany  him ; and  Gustavus  III. 
advanced  funds  for  the  expedition.  M.  de  StaeK  Swedish 
minister  at  Paris,  entered  zealously  into  the  project,  and, 
mainly  through  his  instmmentality.  a free  passage  in  a 
Krencn  ship  from  HAvre  to  Senegal  was  obtained  for  the 
three  associates.  They  sailed  in  August,  1787. 

Alter  their  arrival  at  Senegal  they  made  several  excur-  ‘ 
sions  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Ix>uis,  but  finding  the  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  their  advance  into  the  interior  insurmount- 
able, they  repaired  to  the  English  settlement  at  Sierra 
Leone,  in  hopes  of  finding  then*  the  means  of  ennying 
their  intentions  into  effect.  Here  again  they  were  dis-  i 
appointed,  and  they  left  the  colony  for  England  towards 
the  clcMC  of  1788. 

The  question  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  was 
anxiously  discussed  at  the  moment  of  their  arrival. 
Wadstroem  had  visited  Ixindon  two  years  earlier,  and  con- 
tracted tMime  acquaintances.  As  soon  as  it  was  known 
that  he  and  his  companion  Sparrmann  were  just  returned 
from  the  coast  of  Africa,  they  were  invited  to  give  evi- 
dence, in  the  first  place,  before  the  privy  council,  and 
afterw  ards  before  a committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
Wadstroem  now  set  himself  for  the  first  time  to  study  the 
slavg  question  with  earnestness  and  attention.  As  might 
have  been  anticipated  from  his  turn  of  mind,  the  inquiry  ' 
terminated  in  his  becoming  a zealovts  advocate  of  >he  | 
views  of  Clarkson,  Granville  Sharpe,  and  W'ilberforce.  In  ! 
the  course  of  the  year  1789  he  published  * 01»er\ations  on 
the  Slave  Trade,  and  a Description  of  some  part  of  the 
Coast  of  Guinea  during  a Voyage  made  in  17K7  and  1788,  1 
in  coni|»any  with  Dr.  A.  Sparrman  and  Captain  Arrhenius.’  { 
This  is  a mere  occasional  pamphlet,  published  to  promote 
the  views  of  the  slave-trade  alxilitionisU.  From  an  adver-  I 
tisemcnl  at  the  end,  we  learn  that  the  author  had  already 
given  to  the  work!  ‘Two  Views  of  the  (Joaut  of  Guinea, 
with  separate  Descriptiona,  embellished  with  four  small 
prints  j’  and  from  an  incidental  remark  in  the  body  of  the 


pamphlet  we  loam  that  he  contemplated  publishing  the 
whole  of  his  voyage.  Tliis  latter  undertaking  was  never 
realised. 

In  his  ' Observations  on  the  Slave  Tra3e,' the  idea  of 
establishing  colonies  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  as  a 
means  of  civilizing  the  natives  and  ultimately  destroying 
the  slave-trade,  appears  to  have  been  thrown  out  for  the 
first  time.  The  hint  was  acted  upon,  and  to  it  wc  are  in 
debled  for  the  British  settlement  at  Sierra  I^eone  (on  its 
present  footing^,  and  for  that  on  the  island  of  Bulama. 
To  the  discussions  which  arose  in  the  course  of  realizing 
the  project  wc  are  in  all  probability  indebted  for ‘An 
F.ssay  on  Colonization,  particularly  applied  to  the  Western 
Coast  of  Africa,  with  some  free  'fhoiights  on  Colonization 
ami  Commerce  ; also  brief  Descriptions  of  the  Colonic* 
already  formed  or  contemplated  in  Africa,  including  those 
of  Sierra  I,eone  and  Bulama.'  Tlie  first  part  of  this  work  ap- 
peared in  1794,  the  second  part  early  in  1799.  Tlie  liook  is 
not  without  signs  of  talent ; it  bears  ample  trace*  of  enthu- 
siastic bencvmence,  but  ita  views  are  cnide  in  the  last  de- 
gree. The  early  prejudices  of  the  author  against  com- 
merce had  lieen  minlified  by  conversation  with  better 
economists,  but  not  obliterated.  His  old  and  new  prin- 
ciples contend  for  mastery  in  the  most  bewildering  man- 
ner. He  contradicts  himself  in  many  places. 

The  devastation  of  Sierra  Leone  by  a French  squadron 
(1794)  appears  to  have  supplied  tlie  inducement  which 
carried  Wadstroem  to  Pans  in  1790.  He  memorialized 
the  Director)'  and  the  legislative  body  in  that  year,  urging 
an  agreement  between  France  and  Itngland  to  recognise 
in  future  Sierra  Leone,  Bulama,  and  any  similar  settle- 
ments that  miglit  be  made  in  Africa  as  neutral  territories. 

In  1796  Wadstroem  induced  hia  old  friend  Dc  Stacl  to 
strengthen  his  representations  by  a letter  to  Lacroix,  the 
minister  for  foreign  atfairs.  Their  united  representations 
were  fruitless.  The  accession  of  Talleyrand  to  office, 
whose  predilection  for  colonizing  was  known,  appears  to 
have  stimulated  Wadstroem  to  another  efi'ort.  In  1798 
he  published  a brief  sketch  of  the  histor)-  of  Sierra  Leone 
and  Bulama.  appended  to  it  DeStacl's  letter,  and  one  from 
Afielius,  a Swedish  naturalist,  who  had  been  in  Sierra 
I<eone  at  the  time  the  colony  was  attacked  by  the  French  : 
and  also  an  abstract  of  his  own  essay  on  colonization,  and 
dedicated  the  whole  to  the  minister.  The  only  effect  of 
this  publication  np]K-ars  to  have  been  the  exciting  the 
Chief  (.'onsul’s  curiwity  to  see  Wadstroem's  essay.  Tlie 
interruption  of  all  communication  with  England  rendered 
it  imposoible  to  procure  his  book  from  this  country, 
and  Wadstroem  had  the  gratification  (to  him  it  xvas  a 
gratification,  for  he  admired  Bonaparte)  of  presenting  to 
the  French  ruler  tlie  only  copy  in  France. 

Wadstroem  did  not  long  survive  this  incident : he  died 
of  a piilmon^  consumption  in  the  spring  of  1799.  HU 
only  publications  are  the  works  mentioned  above.  From 
them,  from  some  passage.*  in  his  evidence  before  the  slave- 
trade  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  from  a notice 
of  his  life,  by  Helen  Maria  Williams,  in  the  ' Annual  Bio- 
graphy' for  1790,  and  from  a memoir  in  the  ‘Biographic 
Umverselle,’  by  Jacob,  this  sketch  has  been  rompiU'd. 

WAEL,  or  WAAL,  CORNE'LIl’S  DE.  a clever  battle- 
painter,  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1594.  He  was  the  son  and 
pupil  of  John  de  Wael,  a good  figure-painter.  Cornelius 
vent  with  his  brother  luicas,  a lamiscape-painter.  to  Genoa, 
with  the  intention  of  remaining  only  a snort  time  there, 
and  then  of  visiting  Rome  to  prosecute  hi*  studies.  Some 
of  his  pieces  however  being  very  much  admired  in  Genoa, 
he  was  induced  to  remain  there,  and  he  found  employ- 
ment for  sixteen  years.  He  painted  pictures  of  various 
descriptions,  but  he  excelled  chiefly  in  laud-  and  M>a- 
fights,  in  which  he  always  introdoced  a great  many  very 
excellent  figiii'es  of  a small  size.  De  Wael  at  last  visited 
Rome,  but  found  the  climate  disagree  with  him,  and  he  re- 
turned to  Genoa  after  a year.  He  was  induced  however 
to  try  a second  visit ; an<^  after  returning  a second  time  to 
Genua  for  a short  period,  he  went  a third  lime  to  Rome, 
where,  says  Soprani,  he  died  a few  days  after  hi*  arrival,  in 
Ki62.  His  best  piece*,  says  Houbraken,  were  ]>aintcd  for 
Philip  III.  of  Sj>ain.  and  for  the  duke  of  Aarschot. 

Lucas  de  Wael  was  bom  likewise  at  Antwerp,  in  1501. 
After  be  had  received  some  instruction  from  his  father,  he 
studied  with  John  Breugcl,  and  painted  many  pictures  in 
his  style.  Lucas  lived  in  Italy  with  hi*  biolher,  and 
paint^  in  Genoa  many  exeellent  landscapes  both  in  iVescu 
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ami  in  oil.  Lvicas  returned  to  Antwerp  about  IGGU; 
when  he  died,  Houbraken  has  not  mentioned.  Pilkinp- 
ton's  ‘Dictinnar)-’  (ed.  IH'JS)  gives  1G7U  as  the  date  of  his 
death. 

Cornelius  de  Wad  etched  many  good  plates  after  his 
own  dcsijrns. 

WAFER,  a small  round  piece  of  dried  paste,  which  is 
used  to  fasten  letters.  The  j)iece  of  consecrated  take 
which  is  given  bv  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  in  extreme 
unction  i»  also  called  a wafer,  and  thin  cake  formed  into  a 
roll,  and  called  wafers,  is  still  sold  by  p-astiyciMiks.  In 
fact  the  word  was  med  in  England  to  sitrnifv  a thin  cake 
long  before  W'afers  for  scaling  letters  were  nivented.  A 
pa«tP)  cook  was  called  a wafirer 

• A (TkAm  rcli  ye  wjl,  nikj  tme  many  UwiIpi.* 

is  the  name  given  by  the  Germans  to  a thin  cake 
made  with  flour,  egvrs,  sugar,  &c. ; the  Dut<-h  call  such  a 
cake  tcii/rl,  and  the  Danes  vttJTri.  Tlie  French  call  it 
gau/rt,  and  this  word  is  incorrectly  given  in  some  French 
dictionaries  as  the  translation  of  the  English  rvord  wafer. 
The  French  name  for  a wafer  is  pain  li  earhelrr,  and  wafers 
arc  paint  d cn^heier.  ’Die  Anglo-Saxons  aho  had  the 
name  travel.  Hy  the  following  extract,  given  in  Pock's 
Dt>ni(lorata  CiihoM,  vol.  ii.,  p.  .‘>40,  it  ap|>car»  that  the 
thin  cake  called  wafers  was  given  with  wine  at  funeral 
entertainments  1G71,  Jan.  2,  died  Cornelius  IJee, 
bookseller  in  Little  Hritaiii ; buried  4 Jan.  at  St.  llartholo- 
mew's,  witlioul  sermon,  without  wine  or  wafers ; onely 
gloves  and  ro5H*mar)'.’ 

To  make  common  wafers,  a liouid  (>a>ic  is  made  with 
flour  and  cold  water,  very  smooth,  and  colouring-mutter 
is  then  mixed  with  it.  Ttie  l>akiug  is  done  with  an  iustni- 
ment  similar  to  that  which  is  u^cd  to  make  gau/ret  and 
u\i(feln.  It  consists  of  two  thin  plates  of  iron  ; the  npircr 
jilate  closes  upon  the  lower,  which  is  made  with  a lodge, 
and  thus  forms  a mould  for  the  paste.  Both  plates  having 
been  warmed,  ami  greased  to  prevent  adhesion,  some  of  the 
liquid  paste  is  poured  into  the  lower  plate,  and  the  upper 
plate  is  then  sluil  down,  which  forces  out  any  superfluous 
paste  and  forms  the  rest  into  a thin  and  oven  layer.  The 
instrument,  which  is  held  by  a handle  like  that  of  a frying- 
pan,  is  placed  for  a few  moments  over  a fire,  and  the  sheet 
of  baked  paste  is  then  taken  out  and  dried  in  the  air,  when 
it  becomes  Arm  and  brittle,  and  is  cut  with  a suitable  in- 
strument into  wafers. 

Fancy  wafers  are  nmle  of  gelatine,  in  a variety  of  fomis; 
and  largo  coarse  wafer»  are  mixed  with  jHii.'ion  to  destroy 
bluck  beetles. 

. {Dtctirinnairt!  Technulogiquf ; and  other  DicUonarirt.} 

WAGEL,  or^VAGEL  GFLL,  the  name  l>y  which  the 
young  of  the  CiAb,  Ijurut  marinut,  is  designated. 

W.\GENSEIL.  JOHN  CHRISTOPHER,  a learned 
German,  whose  reimlation  however  was  muoh  greater  than 
his  real  merit.  lie  was  born  at  Niirul>crg,  in  IC33,  and 
educated  in  Sweden : ho  flnishe<l  his  academical  studies 
at  Rostock  and  Greifswald.  Gifted  with  a prx>iligioU8 
inemoiy,  lie  made  himself  a name  by  showing  what  he 
h;ui  learned.  In  10T»7  he  aecotiipaiiied  some  young  Ger- 
man noblemen  as  tutor,  on  a ionr  through  Western 
Europe  : the  parly  remained  six  years  abroad.  During 
their  stay  in  Italy AVagenseil  was  chosen  member  of  the 
Academics  of  Literature  and  Sciences  of  Padua  and  Turin, 
and  in  Turin  he  discovered,  in  the  Museum  of  Autiquilics 
of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  the  cclcbmtctl  Tabic  uf  laU,  which 
was  formerly  in  possession  of  the  duke  of  Mantua,  from 
w'luwc  library  it  disopiicnred  in  ICIk),  and  nobody  knew 
who  had  carried  it  on.  The  faculty  of  law  at  Orleans 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  doctor  in  law  ; and  Col- 
bert, according  to  tbc  system  of  bribery  then  adopted  by 
France  with  respect  to  Gcnnan  philosophers  and  scholars 
of  reputation,  gave  him  a penrion  of  l.-KX)  livres,  in  order 
lliat  lie  might  * blow  the  tiuinpel  of  glon'  for  King  Louis 
XIV.  in  Spain,'  whither  M'agenseil  ami  lits  pupils  were 
going.  In  1CU7  Wagrnseil  became  professor  of  history  in 
the  university  of  Alldorf;  he  also  lectured  on  canon  law 
and  Oriental  languages:  he  knew  Hebrew  well.  In  lt>7J 
the  professorship  uf  Oriental  languages  at  I^iden  was 
otfered  to  him.  but  he  declined  it.  In  167C  lie  was  ap- 
pointed chitff  tutor  of  the  young  counts  palatine.  He  died 
m 1705.  His  daughter  llelcna  Sibylla,  married  to  pro- 
fessor MollciTi,  was  renowned  for  her  leaniing.  and  was 
cho.sen  member  of  the  Academy  of  Padua,  nagcn^-il 


published  a ^at  number  of  works  and  treatises  on  very 
different  sulyects.  Tlie  principal  are  : — 1,  ‘ Sota  : hoc  est, 
IJber  Mischnicus  de  Uxore  Adnlterii  suspecta,’  AltJorf, 
1074,  4to. ; a large  volume,  containing  the  Hebrew  text  and 
a I.atin  trariKlation  of  the  MUhna  anJ  Ghcinara ; the  au- 
thor's notes  arc  much  esteemed  by  Hebrew  scholars. 
2,  ‘ Tela  Ignca  Satanac  : lioc  i.“st,  Areani  et  Horribilea  Ju- 
daeonim  adversus  Christum  Deum  et  t'hrisliaimm  Iteligi- 
onem  Altdorf,  HWl,  2 vols.  4to.  Tins  is  a col- 

lection of  the  principal  works  written  by  Jews  against  the 
(.'hristian  faith,  with  a I.alin  tran.da1ion  of  Wagenseil,  who 
refutes  the  Jews  in  his  notes.  3,  ‘ De  Re  Monetaii  Vetmim 
Romanonim  Diswrlalio,’  Altdorf,  H591,  12mo.  4,  * De 

l-'enaTrimalcionis  nuper  sub  Petronii  Nomine  vulgata  Dis- 
sertationes  H.  Valesii  et  .1.  C.  WagenseiUi,’  Paris  106G, 
Hvo.  5,  * Exercitationos  Varti  Arguroenti,’  1719,  4to.,  pub- 
lished after  the  author's  death  hy  Koth-Scholtzius,  who  has 
added  a biography  of  Wagenseil.  The  greater  part  of  the 
works  of  Wagen’seil  are  in  the  Library  of  tne  British 
Museum.  A • Vila  J.  < Wagenscilii.’  with  a calalotrue  of 
liis  works  and  an  analytical  examination  uf  them,  was  pub- 
Ihhed  at  Niimberg,  1719.  4to. 

(.Im-her,  Allg^manet  iielehrten  Lfxieon.) 

WAGER.  In  a wager  or  bet,  two  parties  stake  money 
against  each  other  on  the  happening  or  failure  of  a ec'tsiii 
event : A is  to  pay  a certain  sum  to  B if  the  event  happen 
one  way ; and  B U to  pay  a certain  sum  to  A if  the  event 
happen  the  other  way.  Thus,  if  John  bet  Thomas  three 
to  one  (in  pounds)  that  he  will  win  the  game,  and  it  turn 
out  that  he  docs  win  the  game,  he  (John)  is  to  receive  one 
pound  from  'Fhomas : but  if  .lohn  should  nut  win  the 
game,  Thomas  is  to  receive  three  pounds  from  John. 

Tlie  principle  of  a wnger  exUta  in  a great  multitude  of 
transactions  which  do  not  bear  the  name:  in  fact,  every 
commercial  affair  in  which  mone)'  is  risked  upon  a posM- 
bility  of  receiving  more  than  legal  interest  in  considemtion 
of  that  risk,  U a w ager,  llms,  if  .lohn  leml  Tliomaa  luo/. 
to  engage  in  an  adventure,  knowing  that  he  can  receive 
nothing  if  it  fail,  am!  in  con>ideration  uf  irat/.  if  it  succeed, 
it  is  a wager  of  the  following  kind.  If  t!ie  money  l>e  out 
a year,  and  John  could  safely  make  five  per  cent,  of  it,  he 
ri>ks  IOTjL  in  ease  of  Jim,  and  is  to  receive  4.V.  in  that  uf 
gain  ; so  that  in  fact  it  is  as  if  John  bet  Thomas  10T>  to  4.*i, 
that  the  K|>cciilation  would  succeed.  Fur  if  we  were  to 
suppose  that  John  lends  Thomas  1(X)/.  fora  year  at  five 
per  cent.,  on  good  accuritr,  ami  makes  the  above  wager 
besides,  they  will  be  found  to  be  in  exactly  the  position 
originally  desiTibed. 

A tire  insurance  is  a simple  wager  between  the  office 
ami  the  party ; and  a life  a.ssunmce  is  a collection  of 
wagers.  There  is  somi-thing  of  the  principle  of  a wager 
in  every  transaction  in  which  the  results  of  a future  event 
are  to  bring  gain  or  loss.  And  in  eveiy  game  of  chajice, 
we  have  n wager  or  a colleclion  of  wagers,  whenever 
money  is  sUkeil. 

.Much  has  been  written  and  said  upon  the  morality  of 
wagers,  in  which  the  word  is  understood  in  its  common 
acceptation,  namely,  that  there  is  nothing  but  a slake  of 
monev,  made  in  a manner  which  has  no  refeixuice  to  com- 
mercial advantage,  and  no  tendency  to  promote  the  physi- 
cal well-being  of  the  community.  U is  however  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  the  pure  vvager, 
which  ia  nothing  else,  and  the  commercial  wager.  The  hmn 
of  John  to  Thomu,  above  descrihi'd,  may  be  a useful 
transaction : it  may  give  the  country  a new  mine  or  a new 
market.  But  it  doe*  not  follow  that  the  pure  wager,  or  a 
case  whieh  is  generally  so  considered,  may  not  be  also 
useful.  It  were  to  be  wished  tliaf,  in  considering  this 
matter,  the  right  and  wrong  of  llic  transaction  itself  nhould 
be  always  carefully  sepamted  from  the  tendency  of  tlic 
collateral  circumstances  connec  ted  with  it.  One  or  two 
instances  will  explain  our  meaning. 

A horse-racer  and  a stock-jobber  are  two  of  (he  cbamc- 
ter*  which  are  iwt  dow  n in  public  o]niiion  ns  mere  gam- 
blers, and  so  are  a billiard-player  and  a hazartbplaycr.  .Ml 
four  are  considered  to  l>clung  to  the  same  cla.-s.  Now  it 
is  true  that  the  occupations  of  nH  but  Ibe  *ctond  arc  gme- 
1 ally  connected  w iili  much  that  is  ohjcctionubhj,  and  w Inch, 
tbmigh  nut  neceuaril)  attached  to  their  mode  of  life,  are 
so  freipiently  consequent  upon  it,  that  the  strength  of  the 
temlem-y  isMiffii  ietil  to  justify  the  warning  which  writers 
upon  moral*  give  against  the  pm«uil  of  gambling.  And 
among  all  the  four  descriptions  of  churactei*  are  to  be 
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found  the  full  pioportion  of  thow  whose  society  is  not 
coveted  by  a very  respectable  minority  of  the  nation.  Bt.t 
though  many  a man  bom  tu  better  things  has  been  ruined 
by  each  of  the  four  pursuits,  it  would  be  unjust  to  say  that 
there  is  no  distinction  between  them.  We  doubt  whether 
billiaids  or  h:uard  ever  were  the  cause  of  any  bem  iit  to 
society;  the  wager  wliU-h  cuds  in  a wager  seems  to  be  the 
proper  description  ofl>oth.  But  horse*racing  tuu  at  least 
iiupruved  the  brei  d of  hontes  ; and.  asbusinewtisnow  trans- 
acted. it  is  due  to  the  stock-jobber  tliat  funded  property 
can  be  turned  info  money,  or  rire  irr*/,  at  any  time  of  the 
year.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  money  which 
changes  hiimli  on  the  course  might  not  be  much  more 
effectively  employed  in  the  improvement  of  horses,  or  that 
it  might  not  be  practicable  to  effect  modes  of  mi'iilly  rcalii- 
mg  or  investing  without  the  concomitant  of  gambling.  All 
we  wish  to  illustrate  is,  the  fact,  that  innumerable  classes 
of  wagers  are  mixed  up  with  the  tran>actions  of  society, 
from  those  which  arc  e.o;ential  to  its  existence,  through 
those  which  arc  of  mixed  lurm  and  gi'od,  up  to  those 
v.  hich  are  but  dubious  in  their  very  best  cases. 

A wjvgcr  is  fairly  laid  when  the  bdib  are  proportional  to 
•he  probabilitic.s  of  the  event  happening  or  failing,  'flms 
if  it  be  four  to  one  against  the  hnp)H'ntng  of  an  event,  tlie 
better  who  bets  that  it  will  not  happen  should  offer  four 
tu  one.  In  the  long  run  such  an  event  will  fail  four  times 
where  it  happens  once,  and  the  better  will  receive  a pound 
uur  tunes  for  every  occasion  on  which  he  pays  fou^ouuds 
nice.  But  suppose  a ]>erson  should  continually  offer  only 
Itrec  to  one  unon  a contingency  on  which  it  is  four  to  one 
le  wins.  In  the  long  run  he  will,  upon  every  five  bets, 

. coi\c  one  pound  lour  times,  and  pay  three  pounds  once  ; 
he  will  therefore  win  one  ]x>tind  on  everv  five  l>ets.  Algc- 
:,..ucallv  thus : — let  theodiU  for  liis  winnmg  be<i  tod.  while 
.hese  which  he  off'ei's  are  m to  » ; in  o-f  d trials,  one  set 
•'ilh  another,  he  will  win  n pounds  n times,  or  £mt,  while 
le  Will  lose  m pounds  d times,  or  i.'ind.  If  na  ccpuils  rnd. 
i);e  wager  U fair  on  both  sides  ; if  no  be  greater  than  mb, 

:t  is  unduly  favourable  to  the  Wttcr ; if  no  lie  lem  than  mb. 

.t  is  unduly  against  him. 

There  arc  many  ca-^es  in  wliicli  doubt  may  ari«c  as  to 
whether  a wager  i«  fair,  and  also  ns  to  how  it  is  to  be  in- 
•t:rpn»ted.  'Vith  ros)>cct  to  the  latter,  it  is  or  ought  to  be 
■ ii'iw.  Ifiat  if  Imth  parties  uuderHtood  the  wager  in  one 
sense,  that  one  sense  is  (lie  fair  interpretation  : but  that  if 
odher  of  the  pailies  understood  the  wager  in  one  certain 
s.>nae,  und  the  other  party  knew  that  he  understood  it  in 
i|iat  sense,  no  suhse^jticnt  attempt  at  a different  interpre- 
tation should  be  admitted  on  the  port  of  that  other  party. 
\\\  arc  told  tlmt,  this  rule  is  widely  depHrt<tl  from ; ami  j 
that  under  cover  of  adherence  to  literal  Kigniftcnlion  of  | 
woixls.  interpretations  are  permitted  which  offer  induce- ; 
ments  to  what  we  must  call  attempts  at  fraud.  Thus,  it  is  j 
said,  that  when  the  better  undertook  to  nm  across  a bridge 
in  an  incredibly  small  time,  and  had  his  l>et  accepted,  he  | 
Was  pcrimttcd  to  win  by  ninning  iVora  one  parapet  to  the  | 
other,  v'hich  was  held  to  be  cros*«ing  the  bndge,  in  the 
vdine  inamier  a»  going  from  one  footpath  to  the  other,  is 
held  to  be  crossing  a street.  Here  it  is  clear  that  the  party 
accepliiig  the  bet  understood  that  the  other  vws  to  cm«*s 
the  water  ujxm  the  bridge,  which  is  the  true  meaning  of 
going  acros-s  a bridge  ; and  it  is  also  ch»ar  that  the  j 
Keller  knew  tic  w.is  tiiken  in  that  scum*.  An  adherence  tu 
the  literal  meaning  of  a wager  is,  of  course.  neceiijJiry  in 
all  casi'H  <»f  doubtful  meaning,  but  there  is  r.o  language  in 
which  the  literal  meaning  of  a sentence  is  alwaya  made 
up  of  thoae  of  the  woids  pul  together. 

A >vager  is  not  fair  unless  the  point  in  doubt  is  clearly  i 
the  same  to  Iwlh  parties,  ami  there  is  no  concealcrl  kn<nv- 
ledgc  in  the  posaessiou  of  cither.  'Fhe  latter  is  included 
in  the  Ibnner,  a.s  an  instance  will  show.  .Tohu  bets 
Thomii'i  th.at  the  ship  Hope  is  arrived  in  dock  from  .la-! 
maica  before  the  time  at  which  the  bet  U laid  ; bis  maimer 
implies  that  he  has  formed  the  conclusion  from  his  know- 
lerigc  of  the  lime  at  which  the  Hope  wa.s  to  sail,  of  the 
projierties  of  the  vesstd.  t>f  the  prevailing  weather,  &c. : if 
his  manner  tell  truth,  the  wager  is  fair.  ( )r  hi.s  manner  im- 
plies that  he  may  l»e  m pi>«c»iou  of  particular  inlbrmn- 
tioii,  that  hr  may  have  seen  the  captain,  &c. : it  ravs. 

‘ Mind,  I do  not  tell  you  what  my  reasons  are.  all  I Udl 
vmi  is  the  fact still  the  wager  is  fair.  If  Thomas  dispute, 
he  knows  in  cither  ca.»c  what  he  disputca  be  it  the  question 
of  the  Hope’s  rate  of  sail.ng,  or  tiiv  goodncHo  of  John's 


inference  (Yora  his  particular  knowledge.  But  if  Johiv 
actually  knowing  of  the  Hope's  arrival,  should  lear. 
Thomas  into  a wager  on  the  probabilities  of  the  ship 
having  arrived,  when  he  knows  that  it  actually  has  arrived, 
the  wager  u unfair,  lii  all  matters  of  skill,  indeed,  the 
mere  otfer  of  the  wager  is  an  a->wcrtion  of  skill,  and  '.lie 
acceptance  of  the  wager  is  the  denial  of  this  a^sertiou  : 
this  IS  understood,  so  tliat  there  is  no  occasion  for  the 
party  who  offers  the  wager  to  m.iku  any  declaration  of 
skill,  other  than  is  implieil  in  the  wager  itself. 

Tljere  is  one  c.a^c,  and  that  a common  one,  in  which  the 
immorality  of  the  wager  is  not  easy  to  expose,  though  it 
is,  wc  think.  Rufficiently  eertaiu  : it  is  wiiere  a person,  by 
offering  different  wagers  to  different  people,  ti-cures  hnn- 
self  a certainty  of  gain,  let  the  event  happen  which  way 
it  will.  Thus,  one  of  throe  things  moat  happen,  A,  B,  C; 
a pt'rson  beta  4 to  4 against  A,  5 to  4 against  B.  6 to  4 
against  C,  with  three  different  persons:  he  must  win  8, 
for  two  of  hi*  opponents  must  lose  : he  cannot  pay  more 
than  G.  for  one  only  can  win ; he  is  therefore,  on  the  most 
iiniavourablc  supposition,  a gainer  of  2.  As  against  each 
of  his  opponents  the  wager  may  be  fair ; these  may  not  be 
known  to  each  other,  and  each  one  may  consider  that  he 
has  the  best  of  the  wager.  VVhom  then  does  he  injure  ? 
If  it  he  admitted  that  a men  has  a right  to  lay  any  bet 
which  he  can  get  taken,  provided  the  event  betted  on  be 
])crfectly  understood,  he  can  then  injure  no  one,  and  no 
exception  can  be  taken  to  the  preceding.  But  if  it  be 
not  allowed  a man  has  a right  to  lay  any  odds,  except 
those  which,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  re- 
present the  state  of  the  chances,  he  muKt  then  offer  a bet 
which  he  believes  to  be  unfair,  to  some  one  or  other  of  the 
preceding  persons.  By  betting  4 to  4 against  A,  he  de- 
clares his  i^lief  that  tlie  chance  of  A's  arrival  » 4:  simi- 
larly by  betting  5 to  4 against  B.  he  declares  his  belief 
that  the  chance  of  B s arrival  is  (*on»e<jnently  he  Im- 
plies a declaration  that  his  belief  of  the  chance  of  O 
arrival  is — 


Consequently  he  ought  to  lay  17  to  1 against  the  arrivnl 
o(  C,  whereas  he  lays  3 to  1 or  fi  to  4.  He  ia  then  telling 
j contradictory  stories  to  different  people,  and  is  savetl  from 
conviction  only  b%*  the  fact  of  eacn  party  not  knowing 
what  he  lias  stated  to  others.  If  there  were  a possible 
motle  of  fighting  in  which  the  weapon  of  each  opponent 
should  be  armour  against  those  of  the  rest,  we  ima|rine  it 
would  not  be  considered  either  brave  or  honest  that  a man 
hhould  provoke  the  combat  with  several  enemies,  in  such 
a manner  that  he  sliould  t>e  sure  to  kill,  and  sure  not  to 
he  killed  ; and  we  aujuioae  that  if  wagering  be  permitted 
at  all  among  men  of  honour,  it  is  iimler  the  idea  that  he 
who  make  i HiiMher  risk  his  money  also  risks  hU  own. 

Tills  po«-ihili1y  <»f  securing  certain  pain  by  betting 
againd  belief  (for  ogain'-t  belief  it  must  be.  scenvs  to  U5  to 
Im"  enough,  were  there  no  other  reason,  to  show  that  a 
wnger  is  not  rigid,  unless  the  odds  really  represent  the 
opinion  of  the  better:  for  to  maintain  that  such  a wag^r 
is  a fair  one.  is  also  to  mamlain  (iiat  it  is  fair  to  make 
other*  meet  ri*k  without  sharing  it. 

WAGKU  fljrw),abet;  something  .staked  byeuchoftwo 
jMrties  in  support  of  his  own  opinion  concerning  a futuie 
or  an  unknown  event.  The  party  whose  opinion  proves 
correct  receives  what  ha*  been  staked  by  both.  Wagci's 
generally  are  not  illegal,  and  the  amount  won  may  be 
recovered  in  a court  of  law’.  Indeed  where  a feigned 
issue  ia  directed  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that  i*.  where 
that  court  M'tid*  a ([uestion  of  fact  to  be  deci<lcd  in  a 
court  of  common  law,  the  practice  has  been  (hat  the 
pleadings  between  the  partins  should  Mate  that  a wagor 
had  been  laid  between  them  as  to  the  matter  of  tact 
in  question;  and  the  court  of  common  law  trie*  the 
question  so  raisc^l.  The  legality,  under  certain  rcrtriclion-j, 
of  wagers  wi’ins  to  hace  been  recognised  trom  11  very  early 
peri<Kf.  and  the  same  doctrines  res]iecting  them  prevailed 
also  in  (he  civil  law.  The  character  of  those  rcslrictioni 
was  inrjuirwl  into  and  explained  at  kouic  Icnglli  by  Ixird 
Mansfield  in  the  case  of  Da  Cosla  r.  Jtmes.  ,( ‘owp.,  729.) 
Tlmt  was  a case  which  not  only  excited  great  interest  in 
this  cmintry’.  but  also  ‘ matic  a groat  noise  all  over  Kuropu,* 
being  a wager  laid  for  the  imrposc  of  ascertaininp  the  sex 
of  the  Chevalier  d K'on.  His  lordship  there  br’cut*  to  have 
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regrettf!  Iliat  uaguns  haJ  ever  been  treated  in  courts  of 
law  ns  legal  contracts,  but  still  laid  it  down  distinctly  that 
• Indifferent  wagcM  upon  inclitfcrent  matters,  without 
interest  to  either  of  the  parlies,  are  certainly  allowed  by 
the  law  of  thU  countr>%  in  so  far  as  they  have  not  been 
restrained  by  particular  acts  of  parliament.’  He  further 
stated  however,  that  no  wagets  were  legal  which  operated 
as  an  incitement  to  a breach  of  the  peace,  or  of  momlity, 
or  were  contra  bonos  mores,  or  affected  the  feelings  or  the 
interests  of  a third  party,  or  disturbed  the  peace  of  society  : 
to  tliese  may  be  added,  or  such  as  art*  against  public 
policy,  or  involve  exposures  prejudicial  to  the  realm.  Tlie 
court  held  in  that  case  that  the  wager  was  illegal.  Tlic 
whole  subject  was  again  very  fully  disciivied  in  Good  c. 
Elliott,  3 T.  U.,  (JO,  3.  Judges  moreover,  though  they 
liave  not  the  power  alisoUitely  to  refuse  the  (rial  of  a cause 
depending  on  a wager,  have  in  some  instmu'cs  postponed 
it,  especially  where  the  wager  was  upon  a trivim  or  ridi- 
culous matter.  In  addition  to  those  restrictions  ansing  on 
«Mieral  grounds  of  law.  certain  wagers  have  been  abso- 
lutely prohibited.  By  the  7 Aim.  c.  IC,  all  wagers  con- 
cerning the  existing  war  with  France  were  declared  void. 
By  the  9 Ann.  c.  14,  all  securities,  &e.  for  wagers  on 
gambling  transactions  are  declared  void  ; and  wagers  for 
more  than  10/.  on  games  of  chance,  &c.  are  made  illegal, 
and  subject  the  winners  to  certain  penalties.  This  Taat 
provision  has  been  held  to  apply  to  horse-races.  Formerly, 
while  the  stat.  13  Geo.  II.,  c.  lU.  which  prohibited  horse- 
races for  a less  amount  than  50/.  was  in  force,  al)  wagers 
on  the  subject  of  such  horsc'rnces  were  illegal;  but  that 
statute  ha.s  been  repealed  by  .3  & 4 Vic.,  c.  5.  Moreover 
a wager  of  more  than  10/..  made  after  a race  has  concluded, 
as  to  which  horse  has  actually  won,  has  been  held  not  to 
be  illegal,  being  a wnger  not  on  the  race  itself,  but  on  the  ; 
accuracy  oflcnowledge  of  the  parties  concerning  it.  (Pugh  , 
i*.  Jenkins;  1 A.  & E.,  N.  S.,  63.)  Where  the  amount  , 
of  an  illegal  wager  has  been  deposited  in  the  hands  of  a 
stake-holder,  it  may  be  recovered  back  from  him  by  the 
party  depositing  it,  provided  the  i>take-hoIder  has  notice  of 
the  claim  before  he  pays  it  over.  If  however  he  has  paid 
it  over  without  notice  of  claim  or  dbpiite,  he  is  no  longer 
responsible  for  it ; and  if  in  such  rase  the  payment  has 
been  made  with  the  consent  of  the  lo.-er,  he  cannot  after- 
wards recover  the  money  from  the  winner. 

In  this  terra  (Trinity,  lR-13)  a case  came  on  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  court  of  Queen's  Bench  upon  demurrer  a^. 
to  a wager  made  by  the  defendant,  an  articled  eleik 
to  an  attorney,  and  about  to  undeigo  the  usual  exami- 
nation previous  to  admission  os  an  attorney,  that  he  would 
not  paaij  his  examination.  The  wager  wa.s  for  eight  bottles 
of  wine,  and  the  declaration  alleged  that  the  defendant  had 
jmssed  his  examination,  &c. 

The  judgment  of  the  court  was  delivered  by  Lord  Den- 
man in  those  words : — 

* It  is  a pity  our  time  should  be  occupied  with  such 
stuO';  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  bet  is  a bad  bet,  because 
the  defendant  hud  the  event  in  his  own  command  (by  not 
^ing  through  his  examination),  a&  10  to  1 not  to  go  to  St. 
Paul'*  would  be  bad.  It  is  al)siird.' 

WAGKU  of  BATTLE.  [Appkal  ; Tuial.] 

WAGER.  OF  LAW  was  a mode  of  trial  where  the 
defendant  was  permitted,  as  it  w as  said,  * to  make  his  law,' 
that  was,  ' to  take  an  oath  (for  example)  that  he  owetli 
not  the  debt  demanded  of  him  upon  a simple  contract,  nor 
any  penny  thereof ‘but  he  ought  to  bring  with  him 
eleven  persons  of  his  neighbours  that  will  avow  upon  their 
oath  that  in  their  consciences  he  saith  truth : so  that  he 
himself  must  be  swonide  fldelitate,  and  the  eleven  dc  cre- 
dulitate.’  This  fomi  of  trial  was  not  allow'ed  save  when 
the  debt  arose  byword  only,  and  might  have  been  sati.sfied 
in  secret  without  witnesses : it  was  not  pennittwl  a.s  to  any 
debt  arising  on  specialty,  or  where  a contempt,  trespass, 
deceit,  or  injury  was  supposed  in  the  defemlant;  but  only 
in  Home  cases,  in  debt,  uelifluc,  or  account ; and  altio  in  a 
real  action  where  the  tenant  alleged  that  he  was  not  legally 
summoned.  .Neither  was  it  permitted  to  an  infant,  nor  to 
a person  outlawed  or  infaraous,  nor  in  a suit  on  behalf  of 
or  for  the  benefit  of  the  king,  nor  to  executors  or  admi- 
nistratoni  In  matters  relating  to  the  debts  of  their  tc^tato^. 
Where  admitted  however,  it  was  conclusive,  and  baited 
the  party  for  ever.  This  mode  of  trial  seems  to  have  ' 
existed  at  a very  early  period  in  the  history  of  nations. 
It  was  pfljt  of  tne  law  of  Moses,  that « If  a man  deliver 


unto  his  neighbour  an  ass,  or  an  ox,  or  a sheep,  or  am 
beast  to  keep,  and  it  die,  or  be  hurt,  or  driven  away,  no 
man  seeing  it ; then  shall  an  oath  of  (he  I..urd  be  between 
them  both  that  he  hath  not  put  his  hand  unto  his  neigh 
botir’s  goods,  and  the  owner  of  it  shall  accept  thereof, 
and  he  shall  not  make  it  good.’  (Errul.,  xx.  10.)  Tlie 
practice  of  trying  by  the  oath.s  of  the  parties  to  a suit 
prevailed  in  the  civil  law,  where  either  of  the  parties  might 
refer  the  matter  to  the  oath  of  his  adversary  ; and  if  he  did. 
not  accept  it,  or  juslity  his  refusal  of  it.  the  judge  decide! 
against  him.  Tlie  whole  proceeding  is  prescribed  at  leng^!^ 
in  ('rnt.  1,  IJ.  The  clei^'  al&o  in  the  earlier 

ages  wore  generally  admitted  to  tliis  mode  of  defence.  In 
this  country  it  early  gave  dis.satisfac(ion.  Men's  con- 
sciences, as  Lord  t’oke  says,  ‘ grew  so  large,*  that  (he  pre- 
sumption of  law  that  no  man  would  forewcar  himself  ceased 
to  be  much  relied  on.  Other  forms  of  actions  were 
brought,  such  os  assumpsit  and  trover,  in  which  the  wager 
of  law  could  not  he  hail ; and  eventually,  bv3  & 4 W.  IV.. 
c.  42.  8.  R],  the  whole  proceeding  was  al>oli.<tncd.  (1  Itisi.. 
204  b,  295  a;  3 Bl..  Com.,  341.)  [Tkul.] 

WAGER-POLICY  is  a name  given  to  a policy  of  insur- 
ance made  by  persons  having  no  interest  in  the  event  about 
which  they  insure.  Sucli  insurances,  formerly  commov. 
werefounci  to  be  ‘productive  of  many  pei  nicious  practices.' 
and  therefore  the  statute  19  G.  II.,  c.  37,  was  passed,  by 
w'hich  it  was  enacted  that  no  assurances  should  be  mad 
on  any  ship  belonging  to  his  Majesty  or  any  of  Iiis  subject  . 
or  on  any  goods,  &e.  laden  on  6oard,  ‘ interest  or  n>' 
interest,  or  without  ftirthcr  proof  of  interest  than  thr 
policy,  or  by  way  of  gaming  or  wagering,  or  without  benefit 
of  salvage  to  the  assurer ; and  that  every  such  assurance 
shall  be  null  and  void  to  all  intents  ami  purposes.'  [In- 

STKANOB.] 

wager,  sir  CHAUI.K.S,  ADMIRAL,  was  bom  in 
10G6.  He  wn.<i  appointed  captain  of  a fireship  in  1092. 
and  was  proraotea  in  10!^  to  the  command  of  a ship 
of  wnr.  Having  been  sent  out  in  17ti7  to  the  Wc.t 
Indic.s  as  tonimodorc,  in  May,  170S,  with  only  four 
8hi|wi  of  war,  he  attacked  seventeen  Spanish  galleon  . 
which  were  sailing  close  along  slinre  from  ('nrthagena  t > 
Porto  Bello  in  South  America.  The  battle  began  at  sun- 
set. Soon  after  dark  the  Spanish  admiml'a  ship  blew  u]\ 
and  the  cargo,  which  wn.«  very  valuable,  w,%s  entirely  lo.«» 
About  two  in  the  morning  the  rear-admiral  struck  hi 
colours.  The  vice-admiral  e«‘npcd  in  a shattered  coi;di- 
tion,  and  seme  of  the  other  galleons  were  saved  by  running 
them  beliind  a dangerous  shoal  off  (Jarthagena.  ^loi : 
properly  was  lost  than  taken,  yet  Commodore  Wngu  .-. 
shaft?  of  the  prize-money  was  said  to  have  amounted  }<• 
lOO.OOU/.  Fur  his  conduct  in  this  action  he  was  knighted 
by  Queen  Anne,  and  promoted  to  the  rank  of  rt.v:- 
aumiral. 

Sir  Charles  Wager  arierwards  commanded  a fleet  in  tin 
Meditenanean  till  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  when  b 
was  made  vice-ailmiral,  and  wan  also  elected  a member  oi 
the  House  of  Commons.  In  1720  he  was  sent  with  n 
squadron  to  the  Baltic,  to  keep  the  Kussinn.s  in  check  nml 
to  support  the  Swedes  and  Danc-s  and  completely  efTi-ilcu 
(he  otijects  for  which  he  was  sent  out.  In  1731,  luving 
becJi  advanced  to  the  rank  of  admiral,  he  escorted  Don 
Carlos,  the  infant  of  Spain,  to  Legliom,  and  was  soon  afler- 
wardA  appointed  Urst  Ixnxl  of  the  Adiniraitv. 

Sir  Charles  Wager  and  Lorvl  Sundon  hatf  been  the  n- 
presentatives  of  the  city  of  We>.tmin»ter  in  the  parliaineni 
which  terminated  in  1741,  and  it  was  expected  that  thej. 
would  liavc  been  triumphantly  re-elected;  but  Adniirni 
Vernon  and  Mr.  Edwin  were  I)ropo^^cd  by  the  opposition, 
and  in  (he  meantime  Admiral  Wager  was  summoned  by 
the  king  to  convoy  him  to  Holland.  The  contest  was  sC- 
vero.  nmlthc  tumult  so  great  on  the  day  of  election,  that 
Txird  Sundon  imprudently  got  the  magistrates  to  sanction 
the  calling  out  of  a j)arty  of  soldiers,  and  while  the  mili- 
tary i>urrounde<l  the  hustings,  the  high-biuliff  returned  I^rd 
Sundon  and  Sir  Charles  Wager  as  "duly  elected.  The  re- 
turn was  opposed  in  the  new  jyarHament,  the  new  mem- 
bers were  unseated,  the  magistrates  were  summoned  belore 
the  House  to  be  reprimanded,  and  a resolution  was  passed 
that  the  presence  of  armed  soldiers  at  on  election  of  nu  ni- 
bers  of  parUamoiil  is  a manifest  violation  of  the  freedom 
of  election,  and  an  open  defiance  of  the  laws  and  consti- 
tution. 

In  1742,  on  Uie  defeat  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole’s  ministry, 
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Sir  Cliarles  Wager  re>»ic:ne<l  hit  office  of  First  Lord  of  the  Tlie  general  market-rate  of  wages  depentU  uoon  Ihe 
Admimily,  which  he  had  held  about  nine  yeais.  He  diwl  ratio  which  the  capital  applied  to  the  eoiploymcMit 
at  hU  house  at  Chelsea,  June  4,  1743,  and  was  buried  in  of  labour  bears  to  the  number  of  labourers.  If  that 
Westmiiister  Abbey.  ratio  be  great,  the  competition  of  capitalists  must  rniMj 

' Sir  t'harles  Wager  hajsome  reputation  for  mathematical  wages;  if  small,  the  competition  of  labouren*  amongst 
and  physical  knowledge,  and  had  devoted  a good  deal  of  each  other,  for  employment,  mu»l  reduce  them.  When- 
atiention  to  ship-building.  In  private  life  he  was  much  ever  the  accumulation  of  capital  is  proceeding  more 
esteemed  ; his  political  influence  was  cumiderable.  and  rapidly  than  the  increase  of  jwpulation,  wages  will  In*  on 
be  died  with  a ciiatacler  more  unblemished  than  falls  to  the  increase,  and  the  condition  of  the  working  cla-sses  will 
the  lot  of  most  public  men.  be  continually  improving ; until  some  check  has  been 

(Coxes  Memoirs  of  Str  Robert  H'alpoUi  Pictorial  Ilis-  given  to  the  increa.se  of  cauilnl.  or  until  the  growth  of  po- 
if  England;  Clmnock'n  Biosrutdiia  \acalit.'\  imlation  (which  is  naturaJly  encouraged  by  high  wages) 

WAtiES  are  the  price  paid  for  laoonr.  The  labour  of  has  altered  the  relative  proportion  of  capital  to  labourem, 
man,  being  an  object  of  purc!iai,e  and  sale,  lias,  like  other  and  reduced  the  market-mle  of  wages  to  the  iiatural  rate, 
eojnmotiities,  a natural  or  cost  price,  and  a market  price.  WTiile  the  general  rate  of  wages  is  regulated  by  these 
its  natural  price  is  that  whiea  suffices  to  maintain  the  causes,  there  are  various  circumstances  which,  by  mcieas- 
labourcr  ana  his  family,  and  to  |>erpeluate  the  race  of  ing  or  decreasing  competition  for  employment,  tend  to 
labourers.  Tlie  rate  of  wages  cannot  be  permanently  be-  raise  or  depress  the  wages  paitl  to  persons  engaged  in 
low  this  natural  price,  for  if  in  any  country  labourers  could  particular  occupations.  Some  of  the  principal  of  these  are 
not  be  maintained,  they  must  cease  to  exist ; they  must  be  1 . The  agreeableness  or  disagreeableness  of  the  employ- 
exterii.iiiated  by  famine,  or  be  removed  to  some  oilier  menU. 

countiy.  If  the  price  paid  were  only  sufficient  to  main-  2.  Tlio  easiness  or  cheapness,  or  the  difficulty  and  cx- 

tain  tlie  labourer  himself,  without  any  family,  he  would  be  pensc  of  learning  them. 

unable  to  marry,  or  his  childien  would  die  of  want.  By  3-  Their  constancy  or  inconstancy. 

lliese  distre«isitig  causes  the  supply  of  labour  would  be  4.  Tlie  small  or  great  trust  tliut  must  be  reposed  in  those 

reduced  until  the  competition  ol  euiployen*  had  raised  the  who  carry  them  on. 

price  of  labour  to  its  natural  level.  But  although  the  na-  5.  The'  probability  or  improbability  of  succeeding  in 
tural  price  would  thus  appear  to  be  that  which  only  wards  them. 

off  starvation,  there  is,  happily  for  mankind,  a principle  It  is  n<»l  uncommon  to  hear  these  circumstances  stated 
which  lends  to  raise  it  to  a much  higher  idandard.  Every  as  the  direct  and  immediate  cause.s  of  higli  or  low  wages 
man  desires  to  impiuve  hi.s  condition,  to  enjoy  mure  of  the  in  {larticular  emplovments ; as  if  in  some  cases  employers 
comforts  and  luxuries  of  life  than  have  f^leu  to  his  lot.  voluntarily  gave  high  wages,  or  the  lalxmrer  could  com- 
and  to  raise  himself  iu  the  estimation  of  others.  If  he  has  mand  them  merely  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  cm- 
aceomiihshed  this,  he  ac(|uires  habits  of  living  which  it  is  ployment.  But  the  relation  of  supply  to  demand  will 
pamful  for  him  to  forego.  He  endeavours  to  bring  up  his  influence  wages  in  particular  employments,  ns  it  does  the 
children  with  the  same  views  and  habits  bis  own,  and  price  of  labour  g^nerallv,  and  of  other  commodities;  and 
feels  it  a degrailatioa  if  they  fall  below  the  standard  which  the  circumstances  stated  above  will  obviously  tend  to  in- 
he  has  himself  attained.  Tlie  necessary  consequence  of  crease  or  diminisli  the  number  of  competitors  for  particu- 
thU  tendency  to  social  improvement  is  to  cause  prudence  I lar  employments.  l^Iore  will  naturally  seek  nn  agreeable 
and  forethought  in  luarning,  and  undertaking  the  support  traile,  easily  learned,  than  one  of  a disagreeable  characler 
and  seitlemeiit  of  a family.  If  a labourer  had  been  accua-  and  difficuft  to  learn.  All  descriptions  of  skilled  halmur 
tomed  to  abundance  of  notirUhing  food,  to  decent  clotbiug,  bear  a higher  price  than  unskilled  labour.  Tlie  expense 
and  to  a comfortable  liome,  be  w ould  be  rcstiained  from  of  acquinng  the  knowledge  of  any  art  or  trade  would  not 
marriage  by  a fear  of  losing  these  comforts  himself,  and  of  be  acquired  at  all,  iinlo!^  the  ]>eison  who  had  incurred  it 
bringing  want  uj>on  his  wife  ami  famil).  He  would  thus  were  better  rcmuneiated  1 ban  others  who  have  nothing  t'» 
be  induced  to  defer  the  rcsjionsibilities  of  marriage  until  offer  except  their  natural  strength  and  inlelligence,  which 
ne  sliould  be  better  able  to  bear  them.  This  is  a sound  is  common  to  all  men  : but  many  cannot  incur  the  expense 
and  wholesome  principle  as  regards  an  individual,  and  is  of  learning  a trade  if  they  would  ; others  an*  too  indolent, 
conducive  to  Die  wclrarc  of  himself  and  hia  family.  It  is  too  careless,  or  too  awkward  ; and  thus  the  class  of  skilled 
not  lew  advantageous  to  society  at  large,  ami  to  the  class  workmen  arc  not  open  to  the  same  unlimited  competition 
oflabourers  in  particular.  The  sufferings  and  demoraliza-  as  other  classes  of  labourers,  and  aie  in  a condition  to 
lion  of  jHJvcrty  ajc  avoided,  and  the  population  being  re-  command  higher  wages.  Wherever  uncommon  skill, 
strained  within  reasonable  limits,  the  supply  of  ialmur  docs  talent,  or  other  advant.agcs  arc  required,  the  number  of 
not  exceed  the  demand.  A labourer  cannot  have  too  iwrsons  actually  practising  and  living  by  on  employment 
many  wants.  He  should  desire  good  food,  good  clothing,  must  be  eompamtively  limited.  Must  perviom  are  deterred 
a cleanly  and  comfortable  home,  ami  education  for  his  from  atlcmpling  to  learn  it  by  the  fear  of  1'ailiu‘e,  and 
children.  If  the  standiml  ofwjints  could  be  imivursally  many  who  attempt  it  do  not  succeed  in  gaining  their  live- 
raised.  the  natural  price  of  labour  would  rise  in  propor-  lihood  by  it.  The  few*  who  arc  really  suceceslul  can  then 
tion  ; for  if  each  laliourer  were  determined  not  to  render  comnmm!  nn  cvtraoidina^*  reward  for  the  exercise  oftheir 
Himself  unable  to  gratify  these  wants,  all  could  command  peculiar  talents  or  acquirements.  The  world  will  enjoy 
the  wages  that  would  supply  them.  Tlie  degree  in  which  the  advantage  of  them  at  any  price,  not  being  satisfled 
Ibis  principle  operatesdclermine.slbe  naluml  rntcof  wages  with  any  less  degree  of  oxcclfence.  Even  if  an  vinusual 
and  the  condition  of  tlie  working  classes.  Where  it  lias  no  influx  of  skilled  labourers  into  any  employment  should 
influence,  us  in  Ireland  and  many  paits  of  Asia,  Die  wages  lower  the  rale  of  wages,  tiiis  lower  rate  is  not  likely  to  con- 
are  only  sufficient  to  support  life  ujM>n  the  commonest  tinue  veiy  long,  as  Die  superfluous  number  would  seek 
food,  and  to  provide  the  most  squalid  clothing  and  liabita-  other  employments  which  uttered  a higher  reward.  Tins 
lions.  In  more  civilized  countries,  the  wants  ami  prudence  [ result  is  facilitated  by  the  fact,  that  tlie  ordinarily  high 
of  the  middle  elu.«se>»  extend  lower  in  the  scale  of  society,  | price  of  skilled  labour  cavisi's  a much  more  expensive 
and  the  labourers  want  more  and  enjoy  more  of  the  com-  | mode  of  living,  and  thus  raises  the  natural  rate  of  wages 
forts  and  decencies  of  lile.  Happy  indeed  is  that  countr)*  | of  skilh*d  labourers  : or,  in  other  words,  induces  them  to 
in  which  the  natural  price  of  lalwur  is  the  highest!  In  ' regard  as  necessaries  a variety  of  comforts  which  are  be- 
investigating  the  principles  of  population  in  reference  to  ‘ yotul  the  reach  of  common  workmen, 
wagi's  and  to  the  condition  of  the  labouring  claK-ws.  Mr.  I Wage-s  arc  usually  calculated  in  money,  and  are  called 
MalDiu*  did  no  more  than  apply  the  common  and  recog-  high  or  low  according  to  tln>  money  price  actually  |mi<l ; 
nised  maxims  of  individual  prudence  to  the  social  state  of  ' but  the  condition  of  the  labourer  is  obviously  afl'ceted  by 
the  poor.  He  laid  down  rules  for  their  guidance,  which  . the  price  of  commodities  as  well  as  by  the  amount  of  his 
everv-  richer  man  would  reipiire  to  be  observed  by  his  wages.  If  the  neceswiries  of  life  be  cheap,  low  money 
children;  and  yet  he  has  been  ignorantly  and  vulgarly  wages  will  maintain  him  in  comfort ; if  they  bccomedcarer, 
defamed  by  many  of  that  clasi  who  have  only  acquired  j higher  wages  will  not  improve  his  condition,  but  will  leave 
and  maintained  their  present  station  by  acting  iqum  the  him  as  he  was.  Hence  it  becomes  a most  important  ob- 
verv*  principles  which  he  neither  suggested  nor  discovered,  [ j<  ct  to  inquire  whether  the  price  of  provisions  affects  the 
but'  the  consequences  of  which  he  has  only  more  stienli-  rate  of  wages.  The  dis.putes  which  nave  aiiscn  upon  Ibis 
licaliy  explained.  1 question  would  seem  to  be  chiefly  caused  by  altomuts  to 
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apply  a univensAl  law  to  countries  and  cmploymcuU  under  doni  of  Ihe  labour  marki-t ; but  it  cannot  attain  its  imme- 
totally  different  circumstances.  Some  contend  that  as  diate  end — a compulsory  rate  ofivaj'ea.  The  experience 
wases  are  regulated  by  supply  and  demand,  the  price  of  of  this  fact  has  long  since  put  an  end  to  any  wich  Icgisla* 
provisions  cannot  affect  them  ; while  othens  maintain  that  tion  in  this  country  : but  the  indirect  effect  of  laws  upon 
the  average  prices  of  labour  and  of  food  must  always,  for  wages  is  still  felt.  The  most  jicmicious  interference  with 
long  periods  of  years,  conform  one  with  the  other.  * It  is  wages  ever  effected  by  the  indirect  0]>eratioii  of  a law, 
evident,  at  the  otitaet,  that  the  former  are  speaking  of  the  resulted  from  the  mode  of  administering  the  laws  for  the 
market  rale  of  wages,  and  the  latter  of  the  natural  rate  ; relief  of  the  poor.  Before  these  laws  were  altered  in  1834, 
and  if  this  distinction  be  l>ome  in  mind,  the  two  proposi-  it  was  the  practice  in  most  ]>arishcs,  especially  in  the  south 
lioa'4  may  easily  be  reconciled.  If  the  market  rate  of  of  England,  to  give  relief  from  the  }K>or*ratc  to  labourers 
wages  be  high,  it  is  because  the  demand  for  labour  is  in  proj>ortion  to  the  number  of  their  children.  effect 
greater  than  the  immediate  supply.  A fall  in  the  price  of  of  such  a system  of  relief  was  to  remove  the  ordinary 
provisions  could  not  then  lower  tfie  rate  of  wages,  because  inducements  to  pnidence  in  regard  to  marriage,  and  even 
the  supply  of  labour  would  still  bu  the  same ; but  if  the  to  encourage  improvidence.  The  farmery  taking  advan- 
fall  were  permanent,  the  condition  of  the  labourer  would  tage  of  the  addition  made  to  wages  from  the  poor-rate, 
become  so  easy,  that  population  would  increase,  and  the  oli'ered  lower  wages  than  would  have  sustained  a family, 
supply  of  labour  would  be  more  abttndant.  The  market  and  the  labourer  accepted  them,  because  he  was  indifferent 
rate  ^Yould  thus  be  brought  down  to  the  natural  rate,  un-  w’hether  he  received  his  pay  from  his  employer  or  from  (he 
less  capital  should  be  increasing  in  the  same  proportion  as  parish.  The  rate  of  wages  thus  became  fixed,  in  agricul- 
the  supply  of  labour;  and  any  increase  in  the  price  of  tural  districts,  so  low  as  barely  to  support  an  unmarried 
food  must  then  check  the  growth  of  population,  hniit  the  labourer;  and  as  the  parish  would  maititain  a family,  every 
supply  of  labour,  and  uitmmlely  raise  wages,  Tlwre  is  man  saw  that  by  reinniningsingle  he  would  have  no'chance 
the  same  tendency  in  the  market  price  of  labour  to  con-  of  improving  Ins  condition,  and  that  hy  maniage  he  would 
fonn  to  the  natural  price,  as  lherv>  is  in  the  market  v.alue  be  equally  well  amt  often  better  provided  for.  This  system 
of  commotlities  to  conform  to  their  real  value.  Both  of  relief  injuriously  affected  both  the  market  rate  ai’id  the 
labour  and  commodities  are  equally  <*apable  of  increase  natural  rale  of  wage.s.  The  market  rale  was  completely 
and  diminution,  and  the  var)  ing  cause-i  which  encourage  disturbed  ; for  a man  was  paid  not  according  to  the  value 
Or  check  production  adjust'the  proportion  between  the  and  demniid  for  his  iK*rvicc.s  but  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
natnral  or  cost  price  ami  the  market  price.  But  in  some  her  of  his  family.  < he  natural  rate  was  continually  un« 
countries  the  market  rate  of  wages  may  be  very  much  dergoing  deiirejwion,  because  marriages  being  encouraged 
above  the  natural  rate,  and  in  others  nearly  the  same.  In  without  reference  to  the  sufficiency  of  wages  to  support  a 
one  country'  capital  may  be  increasing  more  rapidly  than  family,  population  was  extraonhnaiily  promoted.  At  the 
population,  and  in  another  not  so  fa.sL  It  is  clear  that  a smue  time,  the  property  destined  to  support  it  was  suffering 
rise  or  fall  in  the  price  of  food  cannot  influence  the  rate  diminution,  by  being  taxed  heavily  forthe  payment  of  com- 
of  wages  alike  in  all  Ihe-se  countries.  Whero  the  wages  paialively  unproductive  labour. 

are  high,  and  capital  is  rapidlv  accumulated,  any  reduc-  'I'he  only  sound  mode  of  raising  wages  and  improving 
tion  in  the  price  of  food  and  other  conintodilies  is  a clear  the  condition  of  a people  is  to  promote  and  encourage  the 
gain  to  the  labourer,  and  -c-an  have  only  a very  remote,  if  increase  of  the  general  wealth  of  a country  [Wkaltii],  by 
any,  effect  in  lowering  wages  ; but  where  wages  are  already  every  means  which  legislative  science  }x)inU  out  as  best 
icduccd  to  the  natural  rate,  and  cajntal  is  not  increasing  suited  to  that  end ; and  at  the  same  time  to  remove  olr- 
fa-iter  than  population,  wages  will  undoubtedly  rise  aiui  Mmetions,  and  give  facilities  to  the  moral  and  intellectual 
lail  with  any  permanent  increase  or  diminution  m the  coot  improvement  of  the  working  classes.  By  these  means 
of  subsistence.  capita!  will  be  increasing  with  the  natural  growth  of  popu- 

Tlie  rpiestion  is  further  affected  by  the  difference*  lation  ; while  the  labourers,  with  better  habits,  will  be  less 
which  exist  in  the  natural  rate  of  wages  in  various  conn-  prone  to  reckless  improvidence,  and  consequently  not  so 

tries.  Where  the  natural  rate  i.s  so  low  as  only  to  afford  likely  to  outnm  (he  increase  of  capital, 

the  bare  means  of  existence,  the  least  rise  in  the  price  of  It  is  not  unusual  for  persons  in  particular  employments 
food  must  be  fatal  to  numbers  ofthn  labouring  population,  to  di^ire  higlier  wages,  and  to  enter  into  combinations 
ami,  by  thus  limiting  the  supply  of  labour,  must  raise  its  agaitmt  their  miuitors  in  order  to  obtain  them.  Such  com- 
plice ; but  where  the  imtur^  late  is  high,  the  lalKmrt'rs  binations  were  formerly  prohibited  both  by  the  common 
suffer  indeed  from  a rise  in  the  price  of  food,  but  tljeir  aud  statute  law  of  this  country  ; but  wnee  the  5th  Geo.  IV., 
existence  is  not  endangered,  the  supply  of  lalrour  is  not  c.  U5,  if  unattended  with  violence  or  intimidation,  they  are 
diminished,  and  their  wages  conserpiently  do  not  rise,  not  unlawful.  Unless  he  has  bound  himself  by  a contract, 
Kroin  these  circumstances  it  is  evident  that  the  preci.se  evciy  man  has  a right  to  give  or  withhold  hU  own  labour 

condition  of  a country  in  respect  to  capital,  population,  as  he  pleases;  but  he  has  no  right  to  prevent  others  from 

and  wages  must  be  ascertained  before  it  can  be  deter-  di»po.ring  of  their  labour.  But  the  only  motle  of  rendering 
mined  whether  the  price  of  food  will  affect  the  money  a combination  effectual  is  to  exclude  fresh  workmen,  which 
rate  of  wages.  It  may  however  be  generally  affirmed,  frequently  can  only  be  done  by  molestation  and  threats, 
that  in  proportion  as  the  market  rate  approoi  hes  to  the  which  are  jaibvoraive  of  the  freedom  and  j>eacc  of  scK'iety. 
natural  rale,  and  (he  latter  to  the  mere  cost  of  the  com-  Strikes,  tein|M*rately  conducted,  cannot  m principle  fie 
monest  subsUtence,  will  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  condemned : being  often  a neccssarj’  protection  to  the 
affect  the  rate  of  wages.  working  classi-a.  When  masters  arc  not  dealing  fairly 

When  the  cause.*!  which  regulate  the  price  of  laliour  are  with  their  workmen,  the  fear  of  a strike  may  often  control 
understood,  the  folly  and  injustice  of  any  legislation  to  fix  them  ; especially  as,  when  acting  unjustly,  they  would  find 
the  rate  of  wages  are  obvious.  The  seller  of  an  article  a difficulty  in  obtaining  new  hands.  But  where  the  cause 
will  always  endeavour  to  obtain  a high  price  for  it,  which  of  a strike  or  combination  is  not  an  occasional  dispute 
the  purclia-ser  will  only  give  if  he  be'  unable  to  obtain  it  concerning  wages,  but  an  attempt  to  limit  the  number  of 
for  less.  Labour  is  the  most  important  object  that  man  workmen  by  compulsory  regulalions  and  bye-law*,  and 
has  to  buy  or  to  sell.  Each  will  make  the  best  bargain  to  dictate  to  their  employers,  it  is  injurious  to  tnulc, 
he  can,  and  in  this  no  law  ought  to  restrain  him.  and  ultimately  to  the  parties  theraselves.  To  the 
Laws  mav  purpose  (0  affect  wages  cither  directly  or  indi-  labouring  cluase*  at  large  such  combination*  cannot 
rectly.  direct  interference  with  the  rate  of  wages  has  be  beneficial.  Whenever  they  are  successful,  it  is  by 
been  fraqucntly  resorted  to.  By  several  acts  of  parliament  excluding  many  competitors,  who  arc,  of  coursi',  in- 
a legal  rate  of  wages  in  particular  employment*  was  or-  jured  by  the  exclusion.  The  labour  market  must  be- 
dert^  to  be  settled,  from  which  any  deviations  cither  on  come  clogged  by  a mass  of  exclusive  trades,  which  ren- 
the  pait  of  the  employer  or  labourer  were  punishalile.  (See  der  it  difficult  to  find  employment.  The  injury  suffered 
23  Edw.  III.,  stat.  1 ; 34  Edw.  III.,  c.  11 ; 13  Rich.  II.,  bv  trade  in  consequence  of  the  artificial  limits  to  the  sup- 
c.  8;  11  Hen.  V'lL,  c.  22;  5 Eliz.,  c.  4;  1 James  I.,  c.  (i.)  ply  of  labour  and  the  unnaturally  high  wages,  must  also 
Unless  all  the  causes  of  high  or  low  wage*  already  cx-  nave  the  effect  of  iliminishing  capital,  ana  consequently 
plained  be  visionary,  it  is  plain  that  no  law  can  overrule  the  mean*  of  employing  labour. 

them  and  establish  a hgal  rate  different  from  that  which  (Adam  Smith's  Tfealth  of  Ab/ron#  ; Ricardo's  PolUicat 
natural  cause-s  would  have  prodort'd.  It  may  embarras*  Economy  and  Tazntwn  ; M‘Culloch's  Principiet  of  PoU^ 
the  oporaliuns  of  trade,  and  luisehicvously  disturb  the  free-  Heal  Economy  ; Mallhus,  Estoy  Population.) 
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WAGTAILS,  Motacillinit^.  The  views  of  20olo^8 
with  retfKrd  to  the  place  of  these  birds  in  llie  system  will 
be  found  in  the  article  Sylv*iad«.  They  arc  an  active, 
graceful  race,  tripping  it  along  the  smooth  shaven  grass- 
plots,  edges  of  ponds,  and  sandy  liver-nhores  in  unwearied 
search  for  their  insect-food,  and  with  tails  which  never 
cease  to  vibrate  as  long  as  their  rcstlcM  little  bodies  are 
in  action. 

G9ograpkif.nl  Di$lrihution  of  the  sitl)«:enus. — Tlie  Old 
World  only.  Eiu^pc,  Asia,  and  Africa.  At  least  the  form 
does  not  appear  to  have  l)cen  hitherto  delected  in  America, 
and  that  continent  has  now  been  much  searched  by  zoolo- 
gists. 

The  genus  MotanlUi,  ns  it  was  left  by  Linnwus,  in  his 
last  edition  of  the  i^ystema  Naturtr,  comprised  the  follow- 
ing species:-— rn/it/n'r,  modulari$,  schcfnobfnut, 
cirmrea,  hipp'^ntt,  Malicaria,  »ylvia,  fireiiuh, 
albit,  JUtvn,  ttpkia,  ttapiozina,  cpnanthe,  rubetra,  rubicolOy 
atricaptlUty  pmntylvanica^  chrytuptern,  coronata^ 
gaientii^  oarta,  fopenrrs,  icterfjcfphaluy  dominicn^  cana- 
maderaspatnmi,  aurocapilia,  petechia^  dutnetorum, 
amtamomea^  cajMmta^  phiruicuTiu^  rrithafus,  guirn, 
gufciea,  ainli9,fultcaia^  eayana,  velia,  canadfnsit,  cerrulea, 
tibilh^  rubfciua^  troglodyteti  calendula,  regulue,  and  iro- 
ehdua. 

Here  we  find  a»»embled  with  the  true  \VagtaiIs,  the 
Nightingale,  the  ReiUtnrl,  the  Hobin,  the  Wren,  tlie 
Whilethroat,  the  Black-cnp.  tlie  St.>nechat,  the  Blue-bird. 
1h«  Hedge  and  other  wiirblers,  and  the  Golden-crested 
Wren.  I 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  many  a group,  not  to  say 
family,  fuis  been  formed  at  the  e\p<*nse  of  this  genus  ,\fola- 
ctlla;  and  in  the  course  of  this  work  the  arrangements  of 
more  modern  ornithologists  will  ho  foiind  under  the  title 
Syi.viau.«,  and  the  various  articles  dedicated  to  th.e  War- 

BLKKS. 

lu  the  present  article  we  propose  to  n-strict  ourselves  to 
the  True  Ifagtailt, 

Tliese  have  been  thus  subdivided  by  Cuvier : — 
l<eb  Hochequcucs  (^f(^^<^cill<t,  Beciisl.% 

The  Wagtails,  according  to  Cuvier,  join  to  a bill  still 
iimre  slender  than  that  of  tho  Faurrtles,  n long  tail  which 
they  elevate  and  depres.s  incessantly,  lengthened  legs,  and, 
especially,  scapular  feathers  long  enough  to  cover  the  end 
ofilie  wing  when  folded,  which  gives  them  a certain  ilegree 
of  apnroxim.vtion  to  the  greater  pmt  of  the  Waders. 
The  following  are  Cuvier’s  subdivisions; — 

'I’he  Wagtails  properly  so  called,  or  Lnvandierfs.  (^fofa• 
rdla,  Cuv.) 

Tliese  have  still  the  elawofthe  liind-loe  curved  like  the 
other  ll-'C-Jhis.  Tliey  live  near  tlic  watcr-bide. 

Kjcsunple,  Mofafilln  aPiu. 

The  BergeroiicUes.  {Ihvhjtes,  Cuv/' 

The  UtTgoraiH-lteit  have,  with  the  other  ehametors  of 
the  Lacandterci,  the  claw  of  the  hind-toe  elongated  and 
but  little  arclied,  which  approxitmites  them  to  the  Pipits 
' Afithuf,  IJechst. ; Titlarks',  and  the  true  Larks.  They 
haunt  jnistures  and  seek  for  insects  araon;j  the  flocks, 
whence  their  French  name. 

Evainplo. — M'ltncilln  {^liwJytes) Jhiva. 

'flic  genus  MoUiciUa  thus  limited,  including  the  sub- 
gciuiH  liwltili's,  may  be  thin  ehaiacteiized  ; — 

Bill  slender,  nearly  straight,  cylindrical,  the  iippi-r  man- 
dihlc  Rugulaled  between  the  nostrils,  and  the  tip  laci- 
niated.  Sciipulani  long.  Hind-daw  nearly  straight, 
shelter  Umn  the  toe.  Taioi  rather  long.  Tail  lengthened. 

European  Waotaii-v. 

Example. — Motanlln  albn,  Linn. ; the  Pied  IVngtnil. 

I>ff.rnptton.  — Spring  Plumage.  — Male.  — Forehead, 
checks,  sides  of  the  neck,  and  lower  parts  pure  white  : oc- 
ciput, nupc,  throat,  breast,  feather*  of  the  middle  of  the 
tail  and  its  np|ier  covert*  deep  black  ; back  and  sides  ash- 
colour,  coYcils  of  the  wings  blackish  bordered  with  white  ; 
the  two  external  tjul-fenthcr*  white.  Length  lalher  more 
than  seven  inche.s. 

/'Vmn/(».— Forehead  and  checks  cf  a le«s  clear  white ; 
the  black  }>alch  on  the  uccip’d  les**,  and  the  borders  of  the 
wing-coverts  verging  to  g;«-y. 

fjomplt'te  ff  infer  Plitniagf.— 'Throat  nnd  front  of  the 
neck  pure  white,  s|K»f1e«v  ; on  th«’  lower  j>art  of  the  neck  a 
deep  black  band,  the  sides  of  which  ascend  towarik  the 


throat.  The  Mh-colour  of  the  upper  parts  less  deep  than 
it  is  in  summer. 

young. — Ix)wer  parts  dirty  white ; on  the  breast  a cres- 
cent. more  or  less  large,  of  a brown  ash-colour.  In 
autumn  the  young  begin  to  put  on  the  livery'  of  the 
adults ; those  of  the  second  hatch  quit  our  climates,  say* 
M.Terominck,  in  their  youthful  garb,  and  even  come 
back  sometimes  In  the  saiiic  state  at  the  return  of  spring. 
In  this  state  it  is  the  Mofuetlh  ciiifTm  of  Gmeiin,  Sylvia 
cirtcmi  of  I,athain,  and  Ikrgernnette  grne  of  Buffon. 
(Teinm.) 

(Jeographiral  Disfribution. — Common  and  stationary 
over  the  whole  of  the  southern  ]>art  of  the  European  con- 
tinent, remaining  during  winter  dispensed  over  the  southern 
counties  of  England.  ‘ Yet,’  say*  Mr.  Gould,  in  continua- 
tion, ‘we  learn  from  Mr.  Selby  and  Bewick,  that,  even  so 
far  nurth  only  as  Durham,  it  migiales  southward  in  Oc- 
tober, and  does  not  again  make  its  appearance  till  the  fol- 
lowing March  ; and  Mr.  I^w,  in  his  “ Natural  History  ot 
Orkney,"  tells  us  that  it  continue*  there  the  shortest  time 
of  any  of  the  migratory  birds  ttiat  come  to  build,  and  is 
never  to  be  seen  after  tfie  end  of  May.  It  is  also  known 
to  migrate  still  farther  nurth ; but,  as  might  be  expected, 
the  higher  the  degree  of  latitude  at  twned,  the  shorter  is 
Ifte  duration  of  the  visit.’  {Itirdii  of  Kurope.) 

Tlie  same  author  however,  in  the  ‘ Magazine  of  Natural 
History’ { iwrri,  thus  wntes  of  the  genus  AfoturiUa : — 
• While  engaged  ti|K)n  this  tribe  of  binls  during  the  course 
of  my  work  on  the  Biixls  of  Europe,  I was  equally  siir- 
priseu  to  find  that  the  sprightly  ami  Pied  Wagtail,  so 
abundant  in  our  islands  at  all  seasons,  could  not  lie  referred 
to  any  described  s})ecies ; and  that  it  wa*  equally  as  limited 
in  its  habitat ; for.  besides  the  British  Islands,  Norway 
and  Sweden  are  the  only  parts  of  Europe  where  I have 
Ih'ch  able  to  jirocure  exmnjiles  identical  with  enr  biid, 
whose  place  in  the  lempetalc  portions  of  Europe  is  sup- 
plied by  a nearly  allied  but  distinct  specipa,  the  tnie  A/o- 
taciila  alba  of  IJnnieus ; wtiicli.  altnoiigh  abundant  in 
France,  particularly  in  the  neiglibourhnod  of  Calais,  has 
never  yet  been  discovered  on  the  opposite  shores  of  Kent, 
or  in  any  part  of  England.  As  therefore  our  bird,  which 
has  always  been  considered  as  Identical  with  the  M.  alba, 
proves  to  be  a distinct  species,  I have  n.vmed  it  after  my 
friend  W,  Yarrcll,  Esq.,  as  a just  tribute  to  his  varied  ac- 
quirements ai  a naturalist.’ 

Mr.  Gould  then  proceeds  to  point  out  fhe  eharacter*  by 
which  these  two  species,  as  he  term*  them,  may  l>e  readily 
distinguished.  The  Pied  Wagtail  of  England,  he  observes, 
,M.  }'nrrellii,  is  somewhat  more  rotnut  in  form,  and  in  il» 
full  summer  dres*  has  the  whole  of  the  hf'*d,  chest,  and 
back  of  a full  deep  jet  black  : while  in  the  White  Wagtail, 
M.  alba.  At  the  same  period,  the  throat  and  the  head  alone 
arc  of  this  colour,  tin?  back  and  the  rest  of  the  upper  sur- 
face being  of  a light  ash-grey.  In  winter,  he  remarks,  the 
two  species  more  nearly  a«»imilate  in  their  colouring;  and 
fhi.s  circumsdauce  has,  in  his  opinion,  been  the  cause  of 
their  having l>cen  hitherto  considered  identical:  the  black 
back  of  .tf.  yurrellit  being  grey  at  this  season,  allhongh 
never  *k>  light  a*  in  M.  afhn.  Additional  evidence  of  their 
being  distinct  is.  he  adds,  that  the  female  of  our  Pied 
Wagtail  never  has  the  back  black,  a.s  in  the  male;  this 
part  even  in  summer  being  dark  grey,  in  which  respect  it 
closely  resemble*  the  other  *|HH*ies.  * This  colouring  of  the 
female,  Mr.  Gould  observes,  ha.*  doulrtleas  contributed  to 
the  confusion. 

Mr.  Yarrcll.  although  he  concur*  in  opinion  with  Mr. 
Gould,  that  these  biitl*  are  distinct,  gives  figures  and  de- 
iK-riptions  of  both  bird*  in  their  summer  and  winter  plu- 
mage to  invite  investigation  to  the  subject ; nnd  he  quotiis 
the  Supplement  of  Temminck’s  ‘ Manual,’ in  which  that 
ornithologist  refer*  to  Mr.  Gould’s  figure  in  the  ‘Birds  of 
Europe,’  and  also  to  that  in  Werner’s  Atlas  of  Illustrations 
to  the  ‘Manual,*  which,  Mr.  Yarrell  says,  although  there 
called  Motacilin  Ingubn'f,  is  certainly  our  Pietl  Wagtail, 
as  representation*  of  ▼arietie*  of  klolacilla  alba,  Tlie 
Prince  of  Canino  and  Musignano,  he  remarks,  ha*  con- 
sidered our  Pied  Wagtail  to  be  distinct  from  M.  alba,  and 
has  admitted  it  as  a specie*  in  his'Creogniphical  and  Com- 
parative List  of  the  Bird*  of  Europe  and  North  America.* 
{British  Birds,  IKW.' 

M.  Tcmminck.in  the  fourth  part  of  his  • MannaP  (IH-M)), 
j state*,  under  the  head  of  Motar'iUu  Varrellii  (Bounp.\ 
j that  recent  observations  upon  this  black  variety,  and  hi* 
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ccriaiuly  that  it  form*  a conttant  race  liabitually  found  in 
Engtenu,  where  the  continental  MotaeiUa  afbn  U never 
Men.  determine  him  to  arrange  it  a&  a local  variety  or  race, 
which  he  charartcrUes  aa  having  the  wings  of  a complete 
black,  and  all  the  coverts  bordered  with  pure  white.  He 
also  details  the  summer  and  winter  nlum^e. 

Bclon  thinks  that  the  MotaciHa  alba  of  tne  Continent  is 
the  cvix0>cl7«c  of  Aristotle  iWtt.  viii.  3).  It  is 

the  Co/remo/tf,  Codftla,  Codeila  di  Pfet>re,  Biillarinn,  Mo- 
nacAino,and  Cuttretoia  of  the  Italians ; Lavandiire  of  the 
French ; Di(  Wei*H  BorAWe/re  and  Weittund  &hwartze 
Bochttclxe  of  the  Germans ; Aria  of  the  Swedes ; Viv-4tiert 
and  Hacrc'Stfer  of  the  Danes : Erh  andLr  n>*jSrfe  of  tne  Nor* 
wt^.-tns ; KteiktUtari  of  the  Netherlandera ; Brith  y /yehet 
ana  TSnsigly  gttyt  (probably  our  Pied  variety  only)  of 
the  ancient  British  ; and  (our  Pied  variety)  Dith-icather 
■ and  H'athfntoman  of  the  modem  British. 

The  figure  in  Bclon's  folio  work,  as  well  as  that  in  the 
PortroUt  {TOytfattx,  evidently  refcia  to  the  continental 
variety.  The  French  names  which  are  placed  over  the 
figure  in  the  last>named  book  are,  Itat'<indierf^  ^tle- 
mteuf,  and  Hatut^qufue.  Below  it  is  the  fol- 

lowing quatrain  : — 

‘ /yrc— A’irr  tuuit*  U btml  <U  I‘mu. 

XiMluat  toMUjiiK  U qorat  ft  U drniSfr, 
hy  pitta  u}  Mwloa  qwi  bit  U UfsaSim 
Lataat  fo«  Unsa  aiiprM  A'uu  rUimiMMii.' 

ILibtU,  S-c.  n/ thx  BfUith  Pifd  is,’  says 

Mr.  Yarren, ' ever  in  motion,  running  with  facility  by  a 
rapid  succession  of  steps  in  punuit  of  its  insect  food, 
moving  from  place  to  place  by  short  undulating  flight^ 
uttering  a cheerful  chirping  note  while  on  the  tving, 
alighting  again  on  the  ground  with  a ^Iph-Iike  buoyancy, 
ana  a graceful  fanning  motion  of  the  tail,  fVom  which  it  de- 
rives ra  name.  It  ^qucnls  the  vieinitv  of  ponds  and 
streams  moist  pastures,  and  the  grau  plots  of  pleasure- 
grounds  { may  be  (Vequeutly  seen  wading  in  shallow  water, 
seeking  for  various  aquatic  insects  or  their  Iarv» : and  a 

Cortion  of  a letter  sent  me  lately  by  W.  Rayncr,  Esq.,  of 
Oxbridge,  who  keeps  a variety  of  oirds  in  a large  aviary 
near  his  |«rIoiir  window,  for  the  pleasure  of  observing 
their  habits,  seems  to  prove  that  partiality  to  other  prey, 
besides  aquatic  insects,  has  some  influence  on  the  constant 
visits  of  Wagtails  to  water : — ” I bad  also  during  the  luni- 
mcr  and  autumn  of  1837  several  Wagtails,  the  Piod  and 
Yellow,  both  of  which  were  very  expert  In  catching  and 
feeding  on  minnows  which  were  in  a lountain  in  the  centre 
of  the  aviary.  These  birds  hover  over  the  water,  and,  as 
they  skim  me  surface,  catcli  the  minnow  os  it  approaches 


the  top  of  tlic  water  in  the  most  dexterous  msuner ; and 
I was  rpuch  surprised  at  the  wariness  and  cunning  of  some 
Blackbirds  and  brushes,  in  watching  the  Wagtails  catch 
the  minnows,  and  immediately  scuing  the  prize  for  their 
own  dinner.”’ 

The  nest  of  the  Britisli  I*ied  Wagtail  is  made  up  of  root- 
fibres,  withered  grass,  and  moss ; the  lining  consists  of 
hair  and  a few  frathers.  A bank,  a hole  in  some  old  wail, 
the  thatch  of  a cart-shed  or  other  farm-building,  faggot- 
piles  or  woodstacks,  and  liayricks,  ore  all  localities  whcarc 
it  U generally  placed,  and  almost  alwivs  near  water:  but 
Mr.  JeMe  mentions  in  his  GleauiagM  tKe  nest  of  a Water 
W’^agtail  in  one  of  the  workshops  of  a manufactory  at 
Taunton,  amid  the  incessant  din  of  bnuiers  wIk>  occupied 
the  apariment.  It  was  built  near  tho  wheel  of  a lathe 
which  revolved  within  a foot  of  it,  and  here  the  bird 
hatched  four  young  ones.  I^ie  was  perfectly  familiar  with 
tlw?  well-known  laces  of  the  workmen,  and  new  in  and  »ujt 
without  fear  of  them  ; but  if  a stranger  entered,  or  any 
other  persons  belonging  to  tbu  same  factory*,  but  not  !• 
what  may  bo  called  her  shop,  she  quitted  her  nest  in- 
stantly, and  returned  not  till  Uiey  were  gone.  The  m^e 
however  had  less  confidence,  and  would  not  come  into  the 
room,  but  brought  the  usual  supplies  of  food  to  a certain 
spot  on  Ihe  roof,  whence  it  was  brought  in  to  Iho  nest  by 
his  mate.  Tlie  eggs  arc  from  four  to  five,  white  with  ash- 
coloured  speckles. 

* WTiile  the  cows  ore  feeding,’  saya  White,  ? in  the  moist 
low  pastures,  broods  of  wagtoUs,  white  and  grey,  ruo  muoU 
them,  dose  up  to  their  noses,  and  under  their  very  bellies, 
availing  thcmselvcsof  the  flics  that  settle  on  their  legs, 
and  probably  finding  worms  and  iarva  tliat  are  roused  by 
the  trampling  of  their  feet.  Nature  is  such  au  economist, 
that  the  most  incongruous  aiiinuds  canavail  tbemselvos  of 
each  other  ! Interest  m^us  strange  friendships.' 

The  habits  of  the  Continental  Moiacilla  alba  arc  similar 
to  those  of  our  Pied  variety. 

Tlie  Britisli  species  figured  and  deserihed  by  Yorrell  are 
lour  in  number:— the  Fied  Wagtail  {MotatiUu  aUtui 
MoUtciVa  Yonrllii,  Bonnp.) ; the  Grey  Wagtail  {MotaciUu 
boaruta,');  the  Grey-headed  Wagtail  (i/oAicil/a  iwglaela, 
Gould ; .V/;Aici//a^»iru,  Temm. : Buduloa  of  the  Prince  of 
Caninos  Co;«pora/ur  andlUys  Wogtail  (Yellow 
Wagtail  of  Pennant;  Budytes  Augiof  Ow  Prince's  Coat- 
parafive  Lftf)» 

Asiatic  Wagtau-s. 

Example,  MotaeiUa  aiba  (La  BngeronftU  grit^ ; the 
true  or  Continental  White  Wagtail). 

Gffigraphieat  Diatributian. — Europe.  High  lands  of 
India.  Africa. 

Eggs  about  six  in  number,  bluish-white  spotted  with 
black.  Nwt  very  variously  placed  : in  fissures  of  rocks, 
in  Old  towers,  under  archns  of  bridges,  about  hollow 
trees. 


Wl.li.»  of  Isdis,  ssd  Alrm- 
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Afotaeilta  tperiota  (i;enui  I'Mieurm,  Temra.)> 

Generic  ChArtcter.-^BiU  rather  strong,  lengthened,  very 
straight,  abruptly  bent  and  notched.  Culmen  straight 
from  the  base.  Gonys  thickened,  ascending.  Rictus 
bristled.  Wings  rather  short ; the  three  first  (quills  gradu- 
ated. Tail  lenjrthened,  deeply  forked.  Feet  strong. 
Tarsus  lengthened  ; the  scales  entire.  Middle  toe  shorter 
than  the  tarsus;  outer  toe  longnt.  I,en  pale.  (Sw.^ 

Description  of  Enicurus  9peciotu*. — Crest,  lower  part  of 
the  back,  rump,  belly,  vent,  two  exterior  tail-feathers  en- 
tirelv,  and  other  tail-feathers  at  their  extremity,  a broad 
band  extending  obliauely  across  the  wings,  and  the  axillae 
while : head,  except  tne  crest,  breast,  back,  and  greatest  part 
ofwingsand  tail  black.  The  white  is  the  purest  snow-white ; 
(he  black  is  of  different  shades,  more  intense  on  the  head  and 
breast,  liaving  a slight  reflection  of  dark  blue,  inclining  to 
purple  on  the  extremity  of  the  wings  tinted  with  brown. 
A few  minute  black  plumes  bound  the  crest  behind  and  at 
the  sides,  extending  to  the  base  of  the  bill.  Three  or  four 
of  the  lost  secondary  feathers  with  a narrow  band  of  white, 
but  the  succession  not  regular.  Plumes  of  the  Hy|>ochon- 
dne  elongated  and  delicately  villous.  Length  of  body 
and  head  4^,  of  tail  6 inches ; of  bill.  \«hich  u black,  10 
lines.  Tarsi  nearly  twice  os  long  as  the  middle  toe,  pale 
flesh-coloured  with  a yellow  tint.  (Hoisf.) 

This  is  the  Chenginging  or  Kmgktng  of  the  Ja- 
vanese. 

hxaliiy  and  Ilubitt. — Dr.  Horsfield  states  that  this 
species  in  its  habits  and  manners  ri*somb1es  several  Ku- 
ropean  species  of  the  geniw  .\fota/'dta.  ‘ It  is,*  says  he, 
‘found  near  small  ri\‘ulets:  in  the  beds  of  these,  particu- 
larly where  they  abound  with  rucks  and  gravel,  it  is  seen 
running  along  with  alacrity,  moving  its  tail  incewantly. 
and  picking  up  worms  and  insects.  It  is  ver)‘  lo(*uiiy  dis- 
tributed. and  uniformly  deserts  the  neighbourhood  of  po- 
pulous villages.  It  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
southern  coast  of  Java,  which  abounds  in  small  streams, 
descending  rapidly  from  the  southern  hills,  and  shaded  hy 
luxuriant  shmW  Here  I first  discovered  this  bird,  in  the 
district  of  Pajittan,  in  the  year  IHDU.  I afterwards  met 
with  it  again  along  this  coast,  in  the  district  of  Karang- 
bollong,  and  in  the  provinces  south  of  Kediri.  Among 
more  central  lutuations  it  freejuents  the  banks  of  an  ele- 
vated lake  near  the  declivities  of  the  mountain  Pmhu. 
where  I found  it  more  numerous  than  in  any  other  |>art  ol 
.lava.  In  the  extensive  forests  of  Pugar  and  Blamhangan 
1 never  noticed  it,  although  I devoted  a considerable 
time  to  their  examination.' — {Zoologicai  EfMearc/ir»  in 
Jitt'a.) 


MkascilU  (Kaiean«)  tpflai*.  OtoriT.) 


AraicaN  Waotaiu. 

Example.  Moiaeilia  lugttbrit  (Pallas);  the  White- 
itinged  IVagtail ; Schwerze  BachtUlzt  of  the  Ger- 
mans. 

.Summer  P/umog’e.— Back  of  head  and  neck,  line  from 
bill  to  eye  and  from  eye  to  hinder  part  of  the  head,  back, 
rump,  SIX  middle  tail-feathers,  throat,  and  chest  black ; 
shoulders,  tips,  and  outer  edges  of  the  primaries,  dark 
greyish-brown ; remainder  of  wings  white,  except  the  ter- 
tiancs,  which  are  brown  in  the  centre ; bill  and  feet 
black. 

H’inier  Upper  part  of  throat  pure  wliitc  ; 

back  and  scapulars  uniform  grey,  instead  of  black.  (Gould.) 


M.  Temminck  states  that  individuals  which  are  marked 
with  black  and  my  on  all  the  upper  parts  are  passing 
from  one  state  of  ptuman  to  the  other. 

young  of  the  rear.— aud  stripe  behind  the  eyes 
black,  but  very  narrow.  Top  of  the  head  and  all  the 
upper  parts,  to  the  upper  tail-coverts,  grey-ash ; nuchal 
collar  very  narrow,  inoicated,  in  great  part,  by  black  spots. 
Coverts  of  the  wings  always  pure  white.  Length  ol  the 
species  about  seven  inches  eight  lines.  (Temm.) 

Getfgraphieal  Distribution. — Kastem  Europe,  seldom 
advancing  farther  west  than  the  centra)  parts.  Russia, 
Southern  Siberia,  Eg)‘pt.  llungaiy.  The  Crimea.  Asia 
Minor  probably.  Scarce  in  Ita^*,  *Provcnce,  and  Picardy. 
Very  common  in  Japan,  especially  in  winter,  where  it  is 
called  &Airri,  and  Ircauents  the  streams  of  mountainoos 
valleys. 


UoUciila  lugvbrk. 


W.\HABEES,  or,  more  correctly,  WAHHA'BX'S.  is  the 
name  of  the  adherents  of  a Mohammedan  sect  in  Arabia. 
TIk*  origin  of  this  sect  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
following  circumstances.  When  .Sultan  Selim  I.  had  con- 
quered Egypt  and  deposed  the  last  khalif  of  Cairo,  Ai-routa- 
wakkcl  in  A.H.  922  (A.o.  1517),  he  was  acknowledged  as 
successor  of  the  khalifs  by  Berekiat,  the  grand  sherif  of 
Mecca,  who  presented  him  with  the  keys  of  the  Ka'bah. 
From  this  time  the  sultans  of  the  Osmanlis  were  the  pro- 
tectors of  the  Mohammedan  faith,  though  only  racogmsed 
as  such  hy  the  Sunnites  ; they  were  the  guarmans  of  the 
holy  cities,  Mecca  and  Medina ; and  they  had  the  pri- 
vilege and  the  duty  of  protecting  the  numerous  caravans 
of  hl^ls,  or  pilgrim^  which  annuuly  travel  to  .Mecca.  A 
Ttirkisii  pasha  resided  at  Jidda,  and  sometimes  sl«o  at 
Mochs,  and  while  the  fertile  provinces  of  Ilcjax  and 
Yemen  in  Western  Arabia  seemed  to  obey  tlie  Sultan,  the 
pasha*  of  Oaghdfcd  and  Basrah  made  frequent  attempts  to 
establish  the  Turkish  authon^  in  the  province  of  £1- 
Hassa  in  Eastern  Arabia.  The  Mohammedan  religion 
had  generally  departed  from  its  primitive  purity,  and  was 
particularly  corrupted  among  the  Turks.  The  Moham- 
medans had  inlroauccd  novelties  into  their  religion,  wltich 
were  rather  calculated  to  pka*e  the  senses,  and  wliich 
found  favour  among  people  who  have  always  loved  to 
follow  the  bent  of  their  imagination.  Mohammed  gradu- 
ally received  lionours  like  God  himself;  virtuous  men 
became  saints,  and  the  miracles  they  were  said  to  liave 
performed  were  eagerly  believed  by  the  people;  many 
austere  rules  of  the  Korin  were  forgotten  or  left  to  tlxe 
extravagance*  * of  a few  derwishes  and  fakirs;'  and  the 
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place*  of  worhhip  were  adome<l  by  the  princes  and  the 
rich  willi  tJie  arts  nnd  luxuries  of  the  East,  while  tlie 
poorer  Mohammedans  indulged  their  passion  for  reli- 
ifiou*  buildings  by  erecting  a rude  tomb  to  some  un- 
Known  saint,  surmounted  by  a cujwla  of  jminted  brick- 
work. To  this  we  must  add  Itiat  the  Kor&n  ceased  to 
be  the  sole  source  of  religious  knowledge,  and  that  tra- 
ditions concerning  Mohammed  were  considered  bv  Ins 
disciples  as  pure  and  trustworthv*  as  the  Koran  itself. 
Although  the  iirnbs  had  deviated  from  the  rale  of  the 
Koran,  there  was  a striking  ditference  between  them 
and  the  Turks.  Tlie  Turks  used  opium  and  wine  ; not 
satisfied  with  polygamy,  they  Imd  intercourse  with 
prostitutes  I they  were  addicted  to  practices  against 
nature,  which  are  strictly  prohibited  by  the  Koriin,  and 
more  than  once  holy  hfijis  of  the  Turkish  caravans  hail 
pciliuted  the  sacred  cities  with  their  scandalous  conduct. 
TTie  caravaiu  wpecialiy,  those  congregations  of  pious  men 
assembled  for  the  purpose  of  perfonmng  one  of  the  most 
sacred  duties  of  their  faith,  presi-uted  a revolting  a^eef  to 
the  simple  and  uncomipted  believers  among  the  Beduins 
of  the  de.iert.  Tlieir  leaders  gave  full  licence  to  do- 
bnucheiy,  and  although  it  was  generally  their  richer  which 
tempted  the  Beduins,  and  excited  them  to  predatory 
attacks,  it  often  happened  that  the  Son  of  the  Desert  un- 
sheathed his  sword  indignant  at  the  pride  and  vices  of 
men  who,  from  the  moment  they  reached  Mecca,  proudly 
assumed  the  holy  title  of ‘h.'iii.* 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  Islam,  when,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century,  a Mohammedan  sheikh  conceived  the 
project  of  refonuing  the  religion  of  Mohammed,  and 
restoring  it  to  it*  primitive  purity. 

This  ^eikh  was  'Abdu-l-Wahhib  the  servant  of  Him 
who  gives  (us)  every  thing'),  who,  according  to  Bunk- 
hordt,  was  hum  at  £ll-Hnuta,  a village  five  or  six  days* 
mumey  south  of  Der'aiyeh,  the  capital  of  the  jwovince  of 
\ejd.  on  the  road  from  this  town  to  the  district  called 
Wadi  Dowawr.  In  the  life  of  ’AiKiu-l-Wsihlu'ib,  in  the 
‘ Universal  Biographical  Dictionary,’  his  birlh-place  is 
calleil  'Al-Aynah,  In  .\cjd ; and  in  the  • Annals  of  the 
Turkish  Empire,’ by  Izl,  Constantinople  and  Skutari,  a.h. 
lltW  (a.d.  17KI . p.  207,  in  ^ne,  it  is  culled  Aiyineh,  which 
seems  to  be  El-Ayeyneh,  near  Der'aiyeh.  Scott  Waiing 
calls  it  Ujunu,  a bad  orthography  for  Ajana.  'Abdu-1- 
Wahhib  was  bom  nt  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century 
of  the  Hijra,  which  corresponds  to  llie  end  of  the  aeven- 
teenth  centurv  of  our  »*ra-  Ilis  father  wa.s  the  sheikh  or 
chief  of  the  llent  WahhSb,  a branch  of  the  great  tribe  of 
Temfm,  which  occupies  a considembh;  part  of  Ncjd. 
’Abdu-l-WahImb  received  his  education  in  the  schools  of 
Basrah,  where  he  studied  divinity.  He  made  the  usual 
pilgrimages  to  Mecca  and  Medina,  and  he  lived  several 
years  at  Datnaacus,  vshere  he  had  frerjuent  disputatious 
with  the  divines  on  religion,  but  as  he  displayed  great  zeal 
in  the  abolition  of  abuses,  his  doctrine  was  considered  as 
sclusrfiaCc.  and  being  exposed  to  persecutions,  he  fled  to 
Mosul.  After  some  time  he  returned  to  Atabin.  but  the 
doctrines  which  he  preached  to  the  imtive*.  ami  hi*  violent 
attacks  on  Turkish  tyranny  and  vice,  became  *o  many 
causes  for  new  persecutions,  and  he  led  a wandering  life 
till  he  settled  at  Der’aiyeh,  the  residence  of  the  sheikh 
MohammtHl  Ibn  Sa'dd.  This  intelligent  chief  listened  to 
the  words  of  the  reformer.  He  became  his  disciple  ; he 
married  his  daughter;  and  soon  drew  his  sword  to  pro- 
pagate the  new  doctrine  among  the  tribi**  of  Arabia, 
nfohammed  Ibn  Ha'fid  thus  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
jwwerful  empire  on  theocratical  principles,  of  which  his 
descendants  remained  masters  for  nearly  a centurv. 

■Wlien  Sa’ud,  the  grandson  of  Mohammed  ihn  Sa’uJ, 
conquered  Mecca,  he  ordered  a kind  of  confession  of 
faith  to  be  published,  the  substance  of  vihich  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

’Abdu-I-Wahhib's  doctrine  teaches  the  salvation  of  mai.- 


kind.  It  U divided  into  three  parts:  I.,  the  knowledge  of 
God  ; II..  the  knowledge  of  religion  ; III.,  the  knowledge  uf 
the  prophet.  In  the  first  part,  God,  it  is  said,  isone  Almighty, 
and  wc  acquire  the  knomedgo  of  him  by  adoring  him.  Tlie 
secomi  part,  knowledge  of  religion,  is  threefold,  ami  con- 
tains—1,  The  IsKim.  or  resignation  to  the  will  of  God ; 2,  faith  ; 
3.  good  works.  The  IsUim  contains  five  things:— I,  Tbc  belief 
that  there  is  only  one  God,  and  that  Mohammed  is  his  jiro- 
phet ; 2,  the  five  daily  prayer* ; .3,  alms,  one-fifth  of  the  an-  I 
nual  income;  4,  fastsduring  the  monUi  of  Ramazan  ; 5,  the  j 


’ pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  The  faithcontainssix things,  viz. : — 
l.Thc  belief  iii  God;  2,  in  his  angels;  3,  in  his  Holy 
Scripture  ; 4,  in  his  prophet*  ; 5,  in  nU  divine  and  perfect 
qiiafilies;  t>,  in  tlie  day  of  judgment.  Good  woiks  nro 
only  the  consequence  of  the  rule  that  wc  should  adore  God 
as  if  he  were  present  to  our  ej  e* ; and  though  we  cannot 
sec  him,  we  must  know  that  he  sees  u*.  The  knov, ledge 
ofthe  prophet,  which  is  the  most  important  part  ol  WaTi- 
hahiwn,  is  based  on  very  poaitive  principles.  Alohammed, 
the  prophet,  was  a mortal  like  all  other  men,  and  he 
preached  for  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  not  for  one 
only,  the  Araks;  no  religion  i&  perfect  and  true  in  all  its 
parts  except  his,  and  after  him  no  other  prophet  will  come  ; 
Mo?iCs  anti  Jwus  were  virtuous  men,  though  inferior  to 
Mohammed,  notwithstanding  he  was  not  of  divine  nature. 
Tliosc  who  do  not  fulfil  their  religion*  duties  arc  to  be 
severely  punished.  The  reformed  religion  shall  be  propa- 
gatetl  with  the  sword,  and  all  those  who  refuse  to  adopt  it 
are  to  be  oxteiminatod.  ’Abdu-l-Wahhfib  not  only  forkide 
the  adoration  of  Mohammed  and  of  saints,  but  he  also 
oitlcred  their  splendid  tombs  to  be  ticstroyed,  and  he  de- 
clared tradition  to  be  an  impure  source,  lie  made  seve- 
i-al  other  prohibitions  concerning  social  and  religious 
abuse*,  such  as  the  habit  of  using  wine,  opium,  nnd 
tobacco,  the  use  of  the  rosary  for  prayers,  and  he  preached 
strongly  against  those  unnatural  piwctice*  which  were  and 
are  Mill  no  frequent  among  the  Turks. 

The  doctrine  of  ‘Abdu-l-Wahhiib  was  no  new  religion  : 

; it  was  Mohammedanism  reduced  to  a pun*  deism,  and  so 
j little  did  it  deviate  from  the  Koran,  that  even  to  the 

■ present  day  many  theologians  of  Syria  and  Egypt  do  not 
I venture  to  say  tiiat  it  is  schismatic.  Vet  this  reformer 
' maintained  that  there  had  never  been  any  man  directly  in- 
spired by  God,  and  that  there  was  no  scripture  or  book 
whatsoever  which  was  entitled  to  be  called  divine.  Hence 
it  follows  that  according  to  ’Al)du-1-Wahhib  there  is  no  re- 
vealed religion  ; and  if  he  calls  the  Mohammedan  a divine 
religion,  it  i*  not  because  he  believed  that  it  had  been 
tiansmitted  directly  from  God  toman,  but  merely  on  the 
ground  of  its  perfection. 

Tile  reformed  Mohammedanism  made  rapid  progres-s, 
espceiallv  among  the  nomadic  Arabs,  or  Beduins,  who  had 
never  atfored  Mohammed  as  a divine  person,  nor  viewed 
the  Koran  as  a divine  book,  aithougn  they  considered 
themselves  to  be  as  orthodox  Mohammedans  as  any  ofthe 
other  nations  which  have  adopted  the  Isl&m. 

'I'he  inhabitants  ofthe  towns  were  less  inclined  to  adopt 
Wahhiihism,  but  Mohammed  Ibn  Sa’i'id  nevertheless 
succeeded  in  conquering  the  greater  part  of  Ncjd,  of 
I which  he  was  the  tcm|>oral  chief,  while  ’Abdu-I-Wahhab 
was  the  spiritual  chief.  The  sj-stem  of  government 
established  by  these  two  men  wasalnctly  conformable  to  the 
political  nrescriplions  of  the  Kordn,  and  very  like  that  of 
I the  first  Khnlifs.  The  chief  authority  lay  in  the  hands  of 
j the  temporal  chief,  but  this  authority  was  confined  to  the 
ilirection  of  important  affair* ; the  governors  of  the 
provinces  and  the  undcr-goveniors  were  kept  in  strict 
obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  prince,  but  their  authority 
over  the  .\rabs  was  not  very  great.  Tlie  ulema  of  the 
capital,  Der’aiyeh,  who  generally  belonged  to  the  clan  or 
family  of  Sa’dil,  formed  a council  or  ministry  for  religious 
and  legislative  affairs,  and  in  time  of  war  the  governor* 
used  to  assemble  in  Der’aiyeh  for  the  purpose  of  concert- 
ing the  plan  of  the  campaign.  Trade  and  tgricnlturc 
were  well  protected.  The  revenues  of  the  Wahhfibi 
empire  wore  composed  of : — 1.  One-fifth  of  the  booty 
taken  from  heretics  ; the  four  remaining  fifths  were  for  the 
soldiers.  2.  Tlic  tribute,  calleil  *, alms ’in  the  Korin:  it 
wa.i  a certain  part  ofthe  property,  which  varied  according 
( to  the  nature  of  the  property:  for  fields  watered  by  rain 
or  river*  it  was  one-tenth  of  the  yearly  produce ; for  field* 
\Natered  artificially,  one-twentielh  only : merchant*  paid 
one  and  a half  per  cent,  of  their  capital.  Tlie  Bioluina, 
who  liad  always  been  tax-free,  disliked  these  ‘ alms’  very 
much,  hut  they  xvere  indemnified  by  the  frequent  occn*ion* 
of  plunder.  .3.  Revenue  from  the  cliicf*  or  prince's  own 
estates,  and  from  the  plunder  of  rebellious  towns.  3'lie 
punishment  for  a first  rebellion  was  a general  plunder,  one- 

■ fifth  of  which  belonged  to  the  fifcn.s ; in  case  of  a second 
* rebellion,  all  the  groumls  Iielonging  to  the  town  were  con- 
fiscated nnd  became  the  property  of  the  reigning  chief ; 

Land  as*uch  rebellions  were  very  frequent,  the  chief  acquired 
1 immense  estates.  Tlie  greater  part  of  them  were  after- 
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w»xd»  confiscated  by  Ttlehmed  ’Ali,  the  paslia  of  Kgvpt. 
Except  a few  hundred  men  wlio  formed  the  prince’s  life- 
jtnarxl  at  Der’aiyeh,  tl^e  WahhMds  had  no  standing  army, 
Ixlt  assembled  when  the  prince  desiimed  some  expedition. 
Two  or  tliree  {Treat  expinlitlons  were  made  every  \ear. 

Tile  name  of  the  Wahhibls  soon  la'came  kiioxvn  in  the 
Turkish  provinces  adjacent  to  Arabia.  Tlic  Turkish  go* 
verimient  was  nut  aware  that  this  sect  had  as  tmieh  uar- 
like  and  re.i^oua  energy  as  the  Arabs  under  the  first 
khalifs,  but  it  is  unjust  to  accuse  the  divvan,  as  Uousseau, 
the  Wench  consul-general  at  Bughd&d  did,  of  looking  at 
the  memorable  events  in  Arabia  ‘ with  a stupid  eye.  as 
usual.’  As  earl)' a*  a.k.  llfil  and  11G2  fa-u.  1748  and 
1749)  Ahmed  ^.l-IIajl.  pasha  of  Baghdad  and  fonnerly 
trrand-viifr.  displayed  great  activity  against  the  adh  'renis 
of  a famous  fanatic,  Mohammecl  Ibn'Abdu-l-Wahhfib, 
whose  * impious  doctrine  sapped  the  fundamental  principles 
uf  and  who  set  hintsclf  up  m tlie  lu-ad  of  a new 

religion.*  (Isi,  cited  atiove ; tnirenal  Biographical 
Dictitm<try^  ‘ Life  of  Ahmed  l*a?ha  Kl-II;yi.')  Tlie 
simple  fact  that,  if  Walih:ibi»m  had  become  predomi- 
nant, the  sultan  would  have  ceased  to  be  the  * visible’  chief 
of  the  believers,  leads  us  to  conchide  that  the  diwan  liad 
never  look^  with  a stupid  eye  on  the  religious  reform  in 
Arabia. 

Mohammed  Ibu  SaMd  died  in  a.h.  117H  (a.d.  17G-*>), 
and  'Abdu-l-Wahh&b  died  on  the  2t)lh  of  Shawwil,  a.h. 
1206  (Mth  of.Iune,  a.o.  17h7). 

Tlie  successor  of  .Mohammed  Ibn  Sa’iid  was  liis  son, 
’AUlu-l-AsIz,  under  wiiom  the  power  of  the  Wahh&his 
was  exteiulud  over  the  greati.-r  part  of  Arabia  and  became 
the  terror  of  Turkey.  As  early  a*!  17;t2-U.'t  the  Wahhabis 
made  a successful  campaign  against  (iliuleb,  the  giand 
sheikh  of  Mecca. 

The  provinces  of  Basrah  ami  Baghdad,  adjacent  to  Ncjd, 
hiul  sufferul  from  the  incursions  of  the  WahhabU  fnnn  the 
lime  of  their  coming  into  political  power.  In  I7iJ7  Soli- 
inan,  pa>ha  uf  Baghdud,  made  n f^uitle^s  attempt  to  attack 
liicm  in  tlie  province  of  Kl-IIa.«isa ; his  trooj»j.  vutc  obliged 
to  retreat,  the  victorious  Arabs  overran  the  ncighhouilujod  ' 
of  Bii.siu}i,  and  took  the  holy  town  of  Imam  Iluscin.  where  I 
they  destroyed  the  famou.s  temple  and  robbed  it  of  the  im-  ' 
incuse  treasures  which  had  been  deposited  there  by  the  pious 
gi‘neroMty  of  the  sultans  of  the  Osmanlis  and  the  shahs  of 
rersia.  Another  Turkish  army,  reinforced  by  a strong 
body  of  Arabs  from  Irak  Arabi.  entered  Ncjd  in  1801,  amt 
was  only  five  or  six  jfturn«-ys  frtuii  Dcr'aiyeli,  wlivn  Thorni, 
Iho  sheikh  of  the  Beni  ^fontcfik  and  commandi-r  of  the 
Arab  auxiliaries  of  the  Turks,  was  nuirdored  by  a far.aticul 
Wahhabi.  It  is  said  that  tlio  other  chiefs  of  the  Turks 
were  bribed  by  ’.\lxlu-l-Azlz,  for  they  retreated  suddenly, 
but  were  nevertheless  attacked  on  their  marcli,  and  the 
whole  Turkish  army  was  destroyed.  In  the  same  year, 
IHOI,  'Abdu-i-AzU,  at  the  head  of  more  than  a hnndretl 
thousand  men,  made  a fresh  expedition  against  Mecca. 
Othman-el-.MedhavTah,  the  brother  of  Ghfileh,  the  sheikh  of 
Mecca,  joined  the  Wahhabis,  and  having  been  pnt  at  the 
head  of  a cmiMderable  hotly  by  'Abdu-l-Aztz,  he  took 
Tayef.  a large  town  phsI  of  Mecca,  ami  Konfudah,  a port 
on  the  Bed  Sea.  nie  rest  of  Hejiz  was  conquered  by 
’Alxlu-l-Azir,  who  took  Mecca  early  in  IH()3,  after  an 
ob.stJnate  siege.  He  would  have  taken  Mecca  earlier,  but 
for  the  arrival  of  the  great  caravan  of  Damascus,  com- 
manded by  the  pasha  of  r)ama.seu.s,  which  wn.s  allowed  to 
remain  in  Mecca  for  three  days  after  which  the  Wahhabis 
entered  the.  town  without  resistance.  They  killed  many 
sheiklfs  and  other  hclicvchi  who  refused  to  adopt  Wahli.'i* 
bism  ; they  rubired  the  splendid  tombs  of  the  Mohamme- 
dan saints  who  were  interred  there ; nml  their  fanatical  zeal 
did  not  even  spare  the  famous  mos(]uc,  which  they  robbed 
of  the  immense  treasures  ami  co»lly  furniture  to  which 
each  Mohanimedaii  prince  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa 
hail  contributed  his  share.  The  fall  of  Mecca  wn.s  followed 
by  that  of  Medina  in  18(14,  and  the  tomb  of  }duhninme<l 
wan  rubbed  and  destroyed.  ’Abdu-l-.Mayn,  a brother  of  j 
Oliuleb,  was  appointed  governor  of  Mecca,  hut  he  soon 
lost  his  po>t,  Gli&leb,  who  had  Aed  to  Jidda,  having  bribed 
the  (*htef  of  the  Wahhfibis.  and  succeeded  in  Ix'ing  ap- 
pointed governor  on  promising  to  adopt  M'ahhMrism, 
which  he  did.  Previously  to  the  fall  of  Sledlna,  and  as 
early  as  1HU3,  ’Abdu-l-Aziz  was  murdered  by  a fanatical  1 
Shiite,  a native  of  Persia ; his  succesAor  was  lux  eldest  son,  i 
Sa’iiJ,  whose  complete  name  was  S»'ud  Ibn  ’Abdu-l-Aziz.  j 


Glu^leb.  anxious  to  obtrdn  hU  former  digfiity  and  inde^ 
pcndence,  intrigued  against  Ka’dd.  In  the  hope  of  kindling 
a general  war  between  Turkey  and  Arabia,  trom  which  he 
might  derive  advantage,  he  pereuaded  Sa'rtd  to  forbid  the 
kliotbali,  or  public  prayers,  to  be  swd  in  the  name  of  the 
Sultan.  Sn  ud  gave  the  order,  and  from  that  moment  the 
Sultan,  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  cea&ed  to  be  the  protec- 
tor of  the  holy  towns  and  the  visible  chief  of  their  reli- 
gion. 

If  during  the  course  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War  a Protest- 
ant anuy  had  taken  possession  of  Home  and  put  a married 
priest  on  the  seat  of  St.  IVter,  the  scandal  and  confusion 
protliiced  by  such  an  event  among  the  Roman  Catholics 
could  not  have  been  greater  than  the  horror  and  general 
cotisternation  which  spread  throughout  the  East  when  the 
people  heard  that  the  tomb  of  the  prophet  had  been  de- 
spoiled, and  that  the  first  temple  in  the  Mohammedan 
world  wa.s  in  the  hands  of  hendics.  The  pilgrimage.4  were 
stopped;  from  1803  to  1800  no  great  caravan  ventured  to 
cniss  Arabia:  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  hanks  uf  the 
Ganges  and  the  frontiers  of  China  every  pious  Mohammedan 
felt  deeply  grieved  at  the  thought  that  henceforth  he  would 
be  prevented  from  ^H’rfonning  a duly  which  he  con«ide»iKl 
most  sacred.  Persia  was  unable  to  give  aid,  ard  «ne 
diwun,  absorlied  by  the  danger  to  Turkey  from  the  wars  in 
Europe,  was  cumpelli-d  to  resignation. 

In  the  time  that  followed  tlie  conoucM  of  Mecca  and 
Medina,  Sa  fid.  the  greatest  chief  of  tnc  WahhAbls,  esta- 
bti-hed  his  authorily  in  the  remainder  of  Arabia,  except 
Hadhramuut  and  Omfin. where  he  found  a forniiil.’ililc  adver- 
snryinthe  linfimof  .Mivskat.  Sa’iid  conquered  the  whole  pro- 
vince of  El-Has^ia,  the  i^-landsof  Bahrein,  and  several  Arabic 
townsonthecoa.it  ofPersia.  ThcOnlfofPersiawaslhen  in- 
feded  by  Arab  pirates,  vvlio,  aficr  Sa'dd  had  taken  jiossei- 
sion  oflhe  greater  part  of  the  coasts,  were  either  Wahhhbl'i, 
or  at  least  made  common  cause  with  them.  'Fhc  British 
commerec  in  those  si  n.s  wa.s  greatly  injured  by  these  pirates, 
who  were  Rcverely  chastised  by  the  British  forces  under 
Caphiiii  M'ainwilght,  the  commander  of  the  fieel,  and 
('oloiiel  (alteiv\ard»Gcncral)Sir  Lionel  .Smith.  The  British 
trooni  acted  in  concert  with  the  forces  of  the  Imfim  of 
MasKat,  and  the  war  was  finished  early  in  lft)9. 

Tlie  very  existence  of  Turkey  being  meuaoed  bv  the 
Wahhibls,  who  overran  Syria  and  concluded  an  alfianee 
with  Yiihuf,  the  rebellious  pa*ha  of  Baghdad,  the  diwan  at 
)a.s1  found  a man  who  was  able  to  subject  these  terrible 
enemies.  'Hns  man  was  Mehmeil  'Ali,  the  present  pRsha 
of  Egypt. 

Mehined  ’AH  made  lus  first  preparations  in  1809.  To 
save  his  army  from  marching  round  the  noilhem  pilfs  of 
the  Red  Si‘a,hc  ordered  the  timber  for  a fiotilla  of  twenty- 
; eight  ves.seU  to  be  got  ready  at  Bulak,  the  port  of  Cairo, 

I whence  it  was  carried  on  camels  to  Suez,  where  the 
ships  were  conslrueled.  The  commander  of  the  expi'- 
dilion  vvn-s  Tuzi'm-Bey,  the  KCOnd  son  of  Mehmed  'Ali, 
then  eighteen  years  old,  who  was  seconded  by  Ahmed 
Agha,  slirnamed  Napoleon  or  Bonaparte.  Tilzun-Bey  on- 
tired  Arabia  in  IHll  ; in  1812  he  was  beaten  by  tlie 
M’ntihabU  near  Medina,  but  he  took  this  town  in  the 
course  of  the  same  )ear,  a conquest  which  wa.s  m.ainly  due 
to  the  impetuous  courage  of  Thumas  Keitli,  a Scotch  re- 
negade. known  a.1  Ibr4him  Agha,  who  took  the  outworks 
of  Medina  by  storm.  Mecca  was  taken  in  IHi.'l,  and 
fihaleh,  iiotwith>tanding  he  had  ravoiired  the  Egyptian  in- 
viLsion,  was  mailc  priMmer,  and  sent  lo  Sulonica  in  E'u- 
ropean  Turkey,  where  he  dieil  in  IHIU. 

In  1814  Samil  died,  aud  was  succeeded  by  lii.s  elde.st  n 
’Alnlullah.  Tlie  death  of  Sa'dd  was  the  rorenmner  of  the 
ruin  of  the  Wahhabis.  In  lsl3  the  Egyptians  suAcred  u 
defeat  at  Zuhifin,  but  they  obtained  a signal  victory  at 
Bi«sel.  Tuziin-Bi*y  paid  six  dollars  for  every  head  of  a 
WahliMii ; and  having  obtained  six  thousand  heads,  ho 
ordered  them  to  be  piled  up  in  a ]>yramid.  Peace  wa-s 
concluded  during  the  course  of  the  same  year  (,18!.*))  on 
I unfavourable  conditions  lo  ’AUlullah.  who  sent  an  ambaa- 
sailor  to  Cairo,  named  ’Al>du-!-Aziz,  a learned  sheikh, 
whose  further  negotiations  were  interrupted  by  the  sudden 
outbreak  of  fresh  hostilities. 

Tlie  commander  of  t he  new  Kgj  ptian  expedition  was  the 
eeluhratud  Ibrfihim  Pa^ha,  the  hon  of  Mehmed  ’Ali,  who 
j entered  Arabia  in  IHlU.  Alter  an  obstinate  resistance,  the 
I Wahh.‘il)|s  retreated  to  Der’aiu'h  in  1818,  where  ’Abdullah 
I was  besieged  by  Ibridilm.  Tlic  siege  w as  long,  but  it  was 
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canned  od  by  Ibriilifin  with  skill,  boldnesi,  and  admirable 
TC««vcrance  till  the  roonlh  of  Defcmber,  1818,  when  ’Ab- 
dullah surrenderi'd.  He  and  several  ofhis  femily  were  sent  to 
Constantinople,  and  after  having  been  promenaded  through 
the  streets  lor  three  days,  they  were  beheaded,  and  their 
bodies  were  exposerl  to  the  outrages  of  the  mo)>.  The 
greater  part  of  the  territories  conijuerod  by  the  Wahhkbls 
fell  under  the  authority  of  Jlehmed  ‘Ali.  • 

Thus  (he  power  of  the  Wahhihls  was  broken,  but  they 
were  not  exterminated.  Some  of  their  chiefs  resisted  the 
Kgvpfians  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  Neid,  in  El-Yamu- 
muh,  and  in  El-Hiu1k,  and  they  occ^tonally  retreated  to 
the  countries  south  of  these  provinces,  whicli  are  generally 
conaiilered  to  he  abaircn  desert.*  In  18‘J7  the  Wahh&bls 
caused  considerable  trouble  to  Mchmcd  ’AH ; they  were 
Probably  not  without  some  influence  on  the  inhabitants  of 
Yemen,  who  opposed  such  a vigorous  resistance  to  the 
Egyptians  in  IBiM  ; and  in  1838  and  1839  there  were  such 
dangerous  svmploms  of  rebellion  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Mcjd,  that  Mchmcd  ‘Ali  sent  an  army  there,  which  made 
rapid  progress.  'Fhis  army  was  about  to  conquer  El  Has.-a, 
and  to  establish  Egyptian  authority  on  the  shores  of  the 
Persian  Oulf,  when,  by  the  sudden  attack  of  the  Turks  on 
S)Tia,  Mchmed  ’AH  was  forced  to  open  that  canipaign 
which  began  so  unfortunately  for  the  Turks  with  the  loss 
of  the  battle  of  Xizihi,  but  in  conseqiionco  of  which 
Mebmed  'AH  was  disposscs-sed  of  Syria.  There  was  a party 
in  the  diwan  who.  availing  thcni'^elves  of  the  victories 
gained  hv  the  Hritidi  troops  in  Syria,  intended  to  dis- 

osscss  Nfebmed  ’AH  of  Arabia  also;  but  fortuimlelv  they 

id  not  succeed.  Wc  say  fortunately,  for  if  ever  Ylgypl 
should  cease  to  be  nile<I  by  a vigorous  govcnimeut,  tlie 
AVahhSbts  would  raise  their  heads;  they  would  overrun 
Arabia,  being  weakened  neither  in  numbers  nor  in  fana- 
ticism, and  Turkey  would  be  unable  to  protect  the  holy 
towns.  Tlie  consequences  of  such  an  event  would  pro- 
duce discontent  in  the  whole  East,  und  the  greatest  danger 
to  the  existence  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  These  considera- 
tions will  perliaps  serve  to  show  tnat,  though  young,  the 
Egyptian  pow’cr  is  already  intimately  connected  witn  the 
hision*  of  the  East,  and  that  iU  overtlirow  would  be  a vital 
blow  to  all  those  nations  that  follow  the  Mohammedan 
creed. 

(Carsten  Niebuhr,  Desrriptinn  d*.  V Arabic^  p.  298,  &c. 
Among  European  svriters,  Niebuhr  is  the  first  who  rncii- 
(ions  tlie  Wahhibls;  d'AU  ’Ali  Hey  was 

present  at  the  conquest  of  Mecca  by  the  Wahldibls,  and 
gives  an  interesting  description  of  tKeirarmy;  Ed.  Scott 
Waring,  A T'lur  to  .SAeemr,  p.  119,  &c. ; Dpfrription  du 
Pashnlih  deBoghddd,  sundc  d'uuc  Ab/f'ci»  Uisluriquai  xur 
1^3  ffahubtf,  by  Rousseau,  formerly  French  consul- 
general  at  llagluLid.  This  sketch  U interesting,  but  con- 
tains mane  errors,  especially  with  regard  to  the  doctrine  of 
’Abdu-l-\Yahhf»b ; > lengin,  lintoire  de  CEgypte  sout  le 
(initrcnu'iiicnl  de  Mohoiumed  Aly,  Paris,  1823,  gives  an 
excellent  account,  of  the  conq^e^l  of  Dcr'aiyeh  bv  IbrShlm 
Pasha  ; Burckhardt,  S\dei  on  the  Bedotiinit  and  ^f'dhabyx. 
Tlji'i  is  the  best  work  on  AVahh'ibl  liiatoiy  till  1815; 
Sir  Harford  .fonos  iJiydge.s  An  A^'cnunt  n/  the  TVnwr- 
nrlion3  of  His  Mijeitu's  ^f^  fs^on  to  the  Court  r/  Persia ; 
to  irhieS  is  t^p'  nded  a brief  History  of  the  Wuhauhy 
(in  vol.  ii.).  Tliis  is  a most  valuable  account,  partly  taken 
from  Mcngin,  cited  above,  but  for  the  greater  I’arl  the 
fruit  of  the  author's  own  observations  during  nis  long 
residence  nl  Baghdtid  and  other  places  in  the  En-t : 
Mengiii,.ff/>/o»>e  sommaire  de  tEeypte  le  Gouvernc- 
uo'nt  de  Mohnmnifd  Aly,  Paris,  1839.  This  work  contains 
the  excellent  obsorvationa  of  Joinard  on  Arabia,  and  aleo 
a French  translation  of  a short  Arabic  MS.  on  the  c.'un- 
j^ign  of  the  Wahh&bts  in  HejAz  against  Melmied  *Ali. 
The  author  of  the  MS.  is  (he  sheik  ’Aus,  who  was  in  the 
head-quarters  of  ’Abu-Noktah.  one  of  the  principal  chiefs 
of  the  Wahh.\bls;  Corancer, des  Wahabis;  the 
maps  of  Planat,  Berghaus,  and  Jomaid.) 

uAin.ENBE'RGl A,  a genus  of  plants  named  after 
George  Wolilcnbcrg,  M.D.,  author  of  the  ‘Flora  Ja- 
patiica'  and  other  works.  It  belongs  to  the  natural  order 

* III  the  nap  of  n-rchAiH  UiU  n»UvQ  cnlW  Rol^i  *1  Rhaly,  a oamr 
an<'r»aiiLi  ii4o(itoil  hy  Jiimanl  Roin  l-Kliall,  tliiit  i*.  * an  rcn|>t}  ilwvUinf. 

4»-«n»  to  Iv  an  niHaltJible  aamo  f>»f  a harivn  4r«rrt : live  v>ani«>  »at  per 
ayt  <i'«i  to  th*  MaDtoTKltn  «nr.  I'omcTfui  aiwiM  hati* 

rnnai’d  the  Ruli4-1  Klvalv.  at  Ui«  eiac  uuJrr  *.Vbit.ltc>kr,  thv  aum’isar  ot 
Mnhanimnl.  »lia  otSpiwI  'Otnin  tn  {«  attack^  frnm  thta  «klr. 

Wrll^uU  ifltc'u4<><t  to  pToreutl  rrvm  'OmM  to  lW«iy«h,  bul  «■>  nuroTta- 
uu-ly  preienkil  (rvu«l'sni(  w. 


Campanulacetp,  and  many  of  the  species  embraced  in  it 
wore  formerly  included  under  the  genus  Campanula.  The 
species  consists  chiefly  of  herlis,  which  are  for  the  most 
part  annual.  The  leaves  are  mostly  alternate,  sometimes 
opposite,  and  are  generally  found  in  greatest  abundance 
at  the  lower  part  of  th«  plant.  The  flowers  are  seated  on 
long  peduncles,  drooping  at  first,  but  erect  In  fruit,  llie 
calyx  is  3-5  cleft ; the  corolla  3-3  lobed  at  the  apex,  rarely 
divided  to  the  middle.  The  stamens  3-5  in  number,  free, 
the  filaments  broadest  at  the  base.  Tlic  style  inclosed, 
pilose,  e.specially  at  the  upper  part ; stigmas  2-5.  The 
ovary  combined  with  the  tuoe  of  the  calyx.  The  cR})suie 
‘2*5  celled,  opening  by  as  many  valves  as  cells  at  the  apex, 
each  bearing  a diwepiment  in  the  middle.  The  seeds  very 
numerous  and  minute.  Above  fifty  species  of  plants  be- 
longing to  this  genus  have  been  described.  They  are 
mo«t  abundant  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  are  par- 
ticularly numerous  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  fol- 
lowing are  a few  of  the  mo>t  remarkable  forms  presented 
by  the  species. 

W.  gniminifnlia,  Gra.«s-leaTed  Wahlenbergia,  has  the 
stems  and  leaves  clothed  vvith  soft  down,  the  leaves  entire, 
the  radical  ones  linear  or  lincar-spatulate,  those  of  the 
stem  linear  and  somewhat  clasiiitig ; the  bracts  ovate, 
acute,  entire,  rather  downy;  tne  tube  of  the  calyx 
smoothish,  the  lobes  downv,  and  the  sinuses  toothless. 
This  plant  is  a native  of  Sicily  and  of  the  south  of  Italy  as 
far  as  Rome,  and  of  the  island  of  Eante.  It  has  a 6luc 
corolla,  white  filaments,  yellow  anthers,  and  the  flowers 
are  aggregated  together. 

W.  capensit.  Capo  Wahlenhergia.  has  an  erect  simple 
or  branched  stem,  pilose  at  the  bottom,  the  leaves  ovato- 
lanccolalc,  pilose,  unequally  toothed;  the  tube  of  the 
calyx  ovate,  hairy;  the  corolla  5-clcft,  hardly  onc-hnJf 
longer  than  the  lobes  of  the  calyx ; the  capsule  ovular  and 
pilose.  This  plant,  with  many  othera  of  the  genus.  i.s  a 
native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Ilope.  It  ha.s  large  flowers, 
with  a corolla  bimsh-green  outside,  dark  blue  inside  at  the 
boitora,  but  greenish  at  the  commencement  of  the  lobes ; 
the  lobes  tlicm.selves  are  violaceous  and  spotted  with 
black  within  at  the  recesses. 

IV.  hederaren,  Ivy-like  Wahlenhergia,  is  a glabrous 
plant  with  slender  aKcending  stems ; the  leaves  arc  placed 
on  long  petioles,  cordate,  and  bluntly  5-7  angled ; the 
corolla  5-iobcd  at  the  apex,  four  times  longer  than  the 
lobes  of  the  calyx ; the  capsule  hemispherical,  lliis 
plant  is  a native  of  the  wwt  of  Europe  and  of  Noilh 
America : it  is  abundant  in  Great  Britain  in  Cornwall  and 
Suissox,  and  is  alsm  found  in  Kpuing  Forest.  It  is  also  a 
native  of  Scotland  and  Irclaiul.  This  plant  was  called 
hedrrneea  by  Salisbury,  in  honour  of  John  Aikin, 
a British  botanist.  It  is  th"e  Campanula  hederacen  of 
Linnipus,  who  was  followed  by  Smith,  Hooker,  ami 
others. 

fV.  gracilis,  'Weak  Wahlonbergia,  has  a simple  or 
hrauched.  glabrous  or  pilose  atom  ; alternate  nr  nearly  op- 
posite, linear-lanceolate,  toothed,  glabrom  leaves ; smooth 
c,*ilyx  with  an  ovoid  lube ; the  corolla  funnel-shaped,  5- 
clcft ; the  capsule  nbovate.  This  plant  is  a native  of  New 
Holland  about  Port  Jackson,  of  Van  Diemen's  Laud,  of 
New  Caledonia,  ami  New  Zealand.  Four  or  five  varieties 
of  this  species  have  been  recorded. 

Cenirino,  Throat-wort,  is  a small  plant;  the  btem 
much  branched,  the  branches  diverging,  pilose:  the  leaves 
Hncar-Ianceulatc,  a little  denticulated ; the  tube  of  the 
calyx  rather  pilose  : the  corolla  tubular,  longer  than  the 
segments  of  the  calyx ; the  capsule  fiphorical.  ll  is  a 
native  of  Egypt,  also  of  Senegal,  in  dry  sandy  places.  It.s 
leaves  have  white  margins.  Its  flowers  are  very  nu- 
merous, solitary  from  the  axils  of  all  the  leaves  and  the 
tops  of  the  blanches. 

H\ foliosa.  Leafy  Wahlenhergia,  has  a woody  erect 
stem,  very  leafy  in  every  part ; the  leaves  hncar-acuto,  ser- 
rated, glabrous  or  pilose  on  the  middle  nerve ; the  tube  of 
the  calyx  glabrous  obconical,  the  lolies  subserrated;  the 
corolla  cylindrical,  semi  5-cleft,  one  half  longer  than  the 
lubes  of  the  calyx  ; (he  capsule  turbinate.  Tliis  plant  is  one 
of  a group  of  the  species  named  Nesophila,  on  account  of 
their  inhabiting  islands.  It  is  found  on  the  islands  of  St. 
Ileloiia  and  Ascension.  It  ha.s  re<Idish  flowers. 

In  the  cultivation  of  these  plants  the  seeds  of  tliosc 
wliich  arc  annual  should  be  sown  on  the  hot-bed,  and  when 
the  plants  are  of  suflicient  sire  they  may  be  placed  out  in 
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(Jit*  up(‘n  lK>nier  iu  uwariu  bhcltereil  «‘iiiiation  in  the  month 
t)I'  .\Uy.  Tl»e  hardy  perennial  apeeteh  mav  he  ifro«n  in 
puta  m'  a mixture  of  peat  and  loam,  and  should  he  kept 
rather  moUt.  They  are  eaaily  increased  by  divuion. 
‘^IDon's  Hardener's  Dictionary.) 

WAHI^TAIT,  a large  village  in  Prusninn  Silesia,  is 
situated  on  the  Katabaeh  near  Liegnitz,  on  the  spot  where 
Henry  11,,  duke  of  Silesia,  fouglit  on  the  t>th  of  April, 
1241,  a dreadful  battle  with  the  Mongol  Tartars,  in  which 
he  lost  his  life,  and  the  Tartars  were  victorious.  No  Ger> 
man  knights  fled,  nor  was  any  one  taken  prisoner  ; all  had 
fallen : among  them  were  thirty-four  of  the  family  of  Kotli- 
kirch.  Tile  village  afterwards  built  on  this  s|>ot  was  called 
VVahlstatt  i.the  battle-field)  in  commemoration  of  this 
event.  Wahlstatl  is  derivi'd  from  the  antieiit  word  ‘ VYal,’ 
signifying  battle,  dead  body,  corpse  ; and  ‘ Statt,'  place  ; 
hence  Wallialla. 

On  the  2bth  of  August,  1R13,  Field-Marshal  Bliicher 
obtained  at  this  place  a signal  victor)’  over  the  French 
army,  for  which,  and  hU  other  great  deeds,  he  received 
from  King  William  Frederick  111.  the  title  of  prince  of 
WaldsUitt. 

(Uruckhaus.  ('onversations  Lexko*t ; Muller.  Heo^ra- 
phitrhes  tl'orterliurh  des  Preussits'hrn  Staates.) 

WAIF.  If  (he  goods  of  any  person  weie  stolen,  and 
the  felon,  tliinking  that  pursuit  waa  made  alter  him,  fled, 
and  during  lus  flight  waived  or  al»ndoncd  the  goods,  they 
liecame  waif,  and  were  forfeited  to  the  king.  The  king  of 
counie  had  the  power  to  grant  the  right  to  waif  to  others  : 
and  many  lords  of  manors  were  entitled  to  waif  by  prescrip- 
tion, or  presumption  of  an  antient  grant  to  that  efloct.  No 
goods  could  liecome  waif  which  were  not  in  possession  of 
the  felon  at  the  time  of  his  flight.  Tlierefurc  if  ho  con- 
cealed the  goods,  or  placed  them  in  n house,  or.  for  in- 
hlance,  lefl  a horse  at  an  inn  in  pledge  for  his  meat,  and 
aflerwards  fled,  the  goods  did  not  weome  waif. 

It  was  necessary,  in  order  to  complute  the  title  of  the 
king  or  lord  of  the  manor  to  waif,  that  it  should  I'c  taken 
{xisH^ssion  of  by  some  one  on  hi»  behalf ; otherwise  the 
original  owner  was  not  barred  ftom  recovering  his  goods 
at  any  period  of  time,  and  if  he  seized  them  tirst,  they  re- 
mained his  property.  The  forfeiture  of  guods  waived  was 
instituted  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  tlie  person  rohln’d 
to  make  fresh  pursuit  after  the  felon,  and  so,  if  possible, 
catch  him  witn  (he  goods  upon  liim.  And  in  further 
encouragement  of  such  pursuit,  it  was  piut  of  the  law 
of  waif,  that  if  the  owner  of  the  goods  succeeded,  within 
R year  and  a day,  but  not  afler  that  time,  in  attainting 
[AiT.vi.NDEii]  the  tidef  for  llic  felony  in  (lueslion.  he 
was  entitled  again  to  recover  his  goods  from  the  king 
or  the  lord,  even  though  they  had  been  reduced  into 
posses-sion  by  him.  The  re.striction  of  the  character 
of  waif  to  gooils  waived  during  the  flight  was  because 
gooiU  which  had  been  concealed  by  the  felon  would 
nftbrd  no  tracks  of  his  course,  and  might  very  pos- 
sibly escape  the  search  of  the  owner,  even  though  )ie  did 
make  fresh  pursuit.  It  is  said  also  that  (he  goods  of 
foreign  merchants  could  not  become  the  subject  of  waif, 
Inc'iuse  a foreigner,  ignorant  of  our  language  andoisages, 
could  not  Ik*  expected  to  act  with  the  same  dispatch  and 
cflect  as  a native.  I/)rd  Coke  distinguishes  between  waif 
which  was  stolen  property,  and  the  goods  which  were 
the  property  of  a person  who  fled  for  a felony.  Tliese 
latter  were  always  forfeited  on  pioof  and  finding  by  a jurj' 
of  that  fact,  even  though  the  party  were  acipiitted  of  the 
felony.  Part  of  the  impurv.  therefore,  on  the  trial  of  a 
jirisoiier  for  felony,  was  whether  or  not  he  fled  for  it.  If 
the  jury  found  that  he  did,  his  goods  w’ere  forfeited,  what- 
ever might  l>e  the  verdict  as  to  his  guilt.  TliU  wa.s  either 
because  of  the  presumption  which  his  flight  mlsed.tliat  he 
really  had  committed  the  oflenee,  though  it  could  not  he 
legally  proved  agmn4  him;  or,  according  to  Mr.  Justice 
Foisler,  because  his  flight  tended  to  stop  or  embaiTn.«s  the 
course  of  justice  against  the  real  ofl'ender.  If  he  was 
killed  during  his  flight,  the  coroncFs  jury  inquired  as  to 
his  flight,  ns  well  as  respecting  the  cause  of  his  death.  By 
7 & 8 Gvo.  IV.,  c.  29.  s.  57.  the  coiut  before  wliom  a pn- 
wmer  is  convicted  lia.«*  power  in  all  caws,  without  re.dric- 
tion  AS  to  time,  to  make  restitution  of  stolen  ]>roperty  to 
the  owner,  except  as  to  negotiable  iiiblnimenls  in  the 
Imiids  of  |jaitics  who,  without  notice,  have  given  value  lor 
them  : and  by  7 Sc  8 Geo.  IV^,  c.  2S,  s.  5,  the  jury  are  no 
longer  to  be  charged  to  inquire  whether  a prisoner  fled  for 


treason  or  felony.  The  consequence  is  that  no  forfeiture 
can  now  be  incurred  by  sncii  flight. 

(.5  Co..  109;  (kini..  /jig.,  tit  ‘ Waife.’) 

WAIN.  CHAHLKSS.  [Uksa  Mwob.] 

WAI.NFLEET*  [LiNcotN^niRB.] 

W'AITS  is  a name  now  applied  only  to  those  itinerant 
musicians  who,  in  most  of  the*  large  towns  of  Imgland,  es- 
pecially London,  go  round  the  principal  stn*eU  at  night 
for  some  time  before  Christmas,  play  two  or  three  tunes 
call  the  hour,  (hen  remove  to  a suitable  distance,  where 
they  go  through  the  same  ceremony,  and  so  on  till  four  or 
five  o'clock  ID  the  morning. 

TTie  word,  which  was  formerly  spelled  irayghte  or 
imigfite,  is  common  to  all  the  Teutonic  languages  (Ger- 
man, tcucht : Dutch,  irrigt ; Danish,  ciig/ii ; Swedish, 
wnkt)\  and  Oie  root  is  the  2^amc  ns  the  Anglo-Saxon 
tcece.iin,  to  wake,  and  toaeuin  (pronounced  wakiaii),  to 
watch,  and  the  Englinh  icaMe  and  teatrh. 

Tlie  wayghte,  or  wayte,  was  originally  a niinhttvl  watch- 
man. and  the  kings  of  England,  as  wefl  as  the  mayors  of 
large  corpoirdc  cities  and  towns,  seem  to  have  emplovcil 
them  in  preference  to  common  watchmen.  By  a ducu-. 
meiit  in  Rymer’s  • Fcodtra,'  vol.  ix.,  • De  MinstricUis  prop- 
ter Solatium  Hegis  providendis,’  it-  appears  that  in  the 
reign  of  K*lwanl  IV..  * a waj1e  lliat  nightelye  from  Mychel- 
niav  to  Shreve  Thorsday  jiipelhe  the  watchc  within  this 
courte  fower  t vines,  in  the  iomcic  nyghtes  three  t imi's.  and 
makethc  bon  gayte  at  every  chamlierc  doare  and  olBcc,  as 
well  ns  for  fearc  of  pyckercs  and  pillcrs;  he  eatetli  in  the 
halle  witli  the  roynstrielles;*  it  then  goes  on  to  state 
his  allowance  of  bread,  ale.  coals,  and  so  forth,  fur  each 
night.  Bv  the  same  document  it  Mppears  that  there  was 
a ‘ veoman-waighte  at  the  makinge  of  knightes  of  the 
Balhc,’  who,  ‘for  his  attendance  ujnin  them  hy  nyghte 
tyme,  in  watchingc  in  the  chappcllo.  hathe  to  his  fee 
all  the  watcliingc  clothing  that  the  knigiit  shall  wear 
uppon  him.’ 

'hie  waits  seem  to  have  been  always  distinct  from  the 
common  watch,  which  was  called  tlie  marching  watch, 
,'umI  never,  we  believe,  the  waits.  At  a later  period,  the 
term  Waits  seems  to  have  been  restricted  to  the  band  of 
minstrels  kept  by  the  city  of  l^mdon  and  other  large  cities 
and  towns.  We  read  of  the  City  Waits  frequenfU',  from 
their  attendance  on  the  t.’ity  pageants,  and  oflhe  VVaits  of 
Southwark  and  other  places.  In  ‘The  Taller,’  No.  222, a 
writer  from  Nottingham  complains  that  the  young  men 
of  fashion  there  ‘make  love  with  tlie  town  music,’  and 
that  ‘the waits  often  help  him  through  his  courtship.’  Hie 
waits,  or  stipendiarv  lown-rausicians,  have  for  many  yeais, 
we  believe,  ceased  to  cxi^  in  every  eoi-porate  city  and 
town  in  England. 

(Brand's  Popuhr  Antiquities,  by  Ellis  ; Strutt's  Sports 
and  Paniimeg,  by  Hone;  Penny  Magazine,  No.  5t>3.) 

WAIWODE.  [Waywodk.] 

WAKE,  WIIJ.IAM,  I). I).,  a distinguished  Engh-di 
prelate,  wa.H  Iwrn  in  H>17.  at  Blandford  in  DorsctAiiiie, 
where  his  father,  William  Wake,  E.*'q-,  the  descendant  of 
an  old  family,  possessed  considerable  propertv-  In  1(772 
he  was  admitted  n ntudent  of  Christ  (^liurcii,  Oxford  ; and 
having  taken  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1076,  and  that  of  M.A. 
in  107‘A  he  resolved  to  enter  the  church,  although  hw 
father  is  said  to  have  designed  liitii  for  a commercial  life. 
Having  accordingly  taken  holy  orders,  he  went  in  1082  to 
Paris  as  chaplain,  with  Viscount  Prison,  dispatched  as 
envoy  extraordinary  to  that  court.  Heturning  nomc  with 
his  lordsliip  in  1085,  he  was  soon  after  elected  preacher  to 
Gray's  Inn.  His  first  publication  appear.s  to  liave  been 
• A IVeparation  for  Death,  being  a I>etter  to  a joung 
Gentlewoman  in  Fiance,’  a fourth  edition  of  which  a|>- 
poared  in  1088.  In  1086  he  published  a tract  in  4to., 
entitled  ‘ Exjiosition  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
England,’  in  answer  to  Bossnet's  recently  published 
‘ Exposition  of  the  Homan  Catholic  Failh'—wliieh  Wake 
charged  the  aulhur  with  liavmg  found  himself  compelled 
by  the  olvectinns  of  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbunne  to  alter 
materially  from  the  form  in  which  he  hud  originally 
written  it,  and  in  which  it  had  not  only  beeit  exten- 
sively cireiihitetl  in  manuscript,  but  actually  printed. 
This  tract,  which  is  commonly  called  * Wake's  Catechism,’ 
gave  rise  to  a long  controversy,  in  the  course  of  which 
Wake  ptiblislied  * A IJcfetice  ’ of  his  Exposition  iu  ICWO, 
and  ‘ A Second  fh-fence,’  in  two  parts,  in  US'S.  He  also 
took  an  active  part  in  the  geneial  contioveny  belweea 
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tb«  Romish  and  Protestant  church<^  wtiieh  was  carried 
on  in  England  through  tlie  press  in  1687  and  1G88.  In 
October  of  the  latter  year  he  married  Miss  Kthelred  Hovel, 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Hovel,  of  lllington  in  Norfolk. 
Immediatelv  after  the  Revolution  he  nas  appointed 
d^ty  clerk  of  the  closet  to  King  William  : and  in  June, 
IGw,  he  was  profcircd  to  a canonry  of  (.‘hriiit  Church, 
Oxford.  He  now  either  accumulated  his  degrees  in 
divinity,  or,  according  to  another  account,  was  created 
D.D.  in  1603  he  obtained  the  rectory  of  SL  James’s, 
Westminster ; and  the  same  year  he  published  one  of 
his  principal  works,  ‘An  English  Version  of  the  Genuine 
Epistles  of  the  Apostolical  Fathers,  with  a Preliminary 
Discourse  concerning  the  use  of  those  Fathers.’  He 
greatly  improved  this  work  in  a second  edition  of  it,  which 
he  brought  out  in  1710;  and  it  was  afterwards  twice 
reprintea  during  his  life-time.  The  next  subject  in  the 
public  discussion  of  which  he  engaged  was  that  of  the 
powers  of  the  Convocation ; in  the  controversy  respecting 
which  be  published,  in  1667,  an  octavo  tract  entitled  * The 
Authori^  of  ChrMan  Piioees  over  their  Ecclesiastical 
Synods  araerted;*  in  1^18,  ‘An  Appeal  to  all  the  true 
roembeje  of  the  Church  of  Fiigland  in  Debalf  of  the  King'a 
Eeclcsiastieal  Summaey and  finally,  in  1703,  a foHo 
volume  entitled  'The  State  of  the  Church  and  Cler^  of 
England,  in  their  Councils,  Syn<^  Convocations,  Con- 
veotione,  and  other  public  assemblies,  historically  deuced 
from  the  Conversion  of  the  Saxons  to  the  present  times.* 
To  this  elaborate  work  no  answer  was  attempted  by  Atter- 
bury  or  any  of  his  fcllow-dispuiants  on  tne  other  side. 
In  1701  W’Ae  had  been  made  dean  of  Exeter,  and  in  1705 
lie  was  raised  to  the  bishopric  of  Lincoln.  In  the  earlier 
years  of  his  episcopacy  he  continued  to  adhere  to  what 
was  called  the  l/ow  CImrch  party;  but  he  anemards  he- 
t ame  more  conservative  at  leant,  and  if  he  did  not  actually 
cliauge  his  principles,  and  go  over  to  the  other  side,  he 
w.-is  thrown  in  oppofcition  to  those  who  were  now  the 
It  aderx  of  the  party  with  which  he  had  originall)'  acted. 
In  Janusrv’,  1716,  on  the  death  of  Archbishop  Teiiison,  he 
was  translated  to  L'aiitcrbury ; and  in  171H  he  exerted 
himself  in  the  House  of  I/>njii  to  prevent  the  repeal  of  the 
Schism  and  Occasional  Conformity  Bill,  and  the  year 
following,  more  successfully,  againxtthc  attempt  to  repeal 
the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts.  About  the  same  time  his  . 
zeal  broke  out  in  a Latin  letter  directed  against  Bishop 
Hoadly  and  hit  partisans,  which  he  addressed  to  thesuncr- 
iiitcndant  of  Zurich,  and  which  was  immediately  publislied 
in  that  city.  It  ex)>osed  him  to  some  severe  strictures. 
Ill  1721  also  he  got  into  a controversy  with  Whiston. 
whom  he  liad  formerly  endeavoured  to  protect,  hr  the 
jmrt  he  took  in  support  ofthe  hill  for  the  more  effectual 
suppression  of  blasphemy  and  profanenew,  bi-ouglit  into 
ihc  House  of  Lords  by  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  which  was 
understood  to  be  chiefly  lc\eUed  aguiiut  Aiianism,  but 
did  not  ]»a»s.  The  most  remarkable  aflair,  ho\vc\er,  in 
which  ArcitbidiopU'ake  was  involved  was  the  negotiation 
which  he  entered  into  with  M.  Dtipin  and  some  of  the 
heads  of  the  Jansenist  party  in  France,  for  the  bringing 
about  of  a union  between  the  church  of  that  country  and 
the  Church  of  England.  The  correspondence  upon  this 
subject,  which  commenced  on  the  part  of  Dupin  in  17IH, 
is  most  fully  given  in  au  appendix  to  Maclaine's  tiwiula- 
tion  of  Mcwlicim's  ' Ecclesiastical  History,’  publislied  in 
1768.  Tlie  part  which  Wake  took  subjected  him  long 
afterwards,  wliile  the  facts  were  but  impe^ectly  known,  to 
much  ob)oquy->especially  from  Archdeacon  Blackburnc, 
in  * The  Confessional,'  publiidied  in  1766 ; but  it  dues  not 
appear  that  he  really  made  any  concession  of  principle  to 
bis  Komi.'>h  correspoiulents,  or  indtM^d  went  farther  than 
merely  to  expreu  Iuh  willingncMt  to  assist  in  bringing 
about  the  proposed  union  if  it  could  be  managed  without 
any  such  concession.  The  last  yean  of  Archbishop 
W nke'a  life  were  clouded  by  great  iiifinuitv  ; and  lie  died 
at  Ijimbeth,  24th  January,  1737-  He  bequeathed  his 
binary*  and  his  coUeetion*  of  coins,  together  valued  at 
UKOikV..  to  t'hrist  Ciiurch  College,  Oxlbi^.  A collection 
oflus  ‘Seiinon*  and  Charge*.'  in  3 vols.  8\o.,  was  pub- 
lished alter  lus  death.  By  liis  wife,  who  died  iu  173).  he 
left  six  daughters,  who  all  made  good  marriages.  He  was 
succeeded  in  the  primacy  by  Dr.  John  Poller. 

WAKKFIEI.D,  a market-tow'n  and  parliamentaiy  bo- 
rough, .situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  nver  Calder,  in  the 
wapentake  of  Aglmirj.  in  the  West  Hiding  of  the  county 
P.  C.,  No.  1G7S. 


of  Yori( : it  ia  9 miles  from  Leeds,  10  from  Barnsley,  13 
from  Huddersfield,  and  187  from  London  by  Nottingham 
and  Sheffield.  The  parish  comprises  an  area  of  939<)  acres, 
and  consists  of  the  township  of  Wakefield  (630  acres'!, 
which  ia  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  parish  ; the  townships 
of  AJverthorpe-with-Thomei,  2390  acres;  Stanley-with- 
Wrenthorjie,  4700  acres;  and  the  chapelry  of  Horburv. 
1 1.3U  acres.  Alverthorpe  and  Horbury  are  cliiefly  manu- 
facturing districts.  The  boundary  of  the  manor  or  lordship 
of  Wakefield  stretches  westward  to  the  borders  of  Lanca- 
shire and  ('heshire,  and  several  miles  eastward  of  the  town, 
and.*  in  1821,  comprised  one-eighth  of  the  population 
of  Yorkshire. 

Wakefield  is  mentioned  in  ' Domesday  Book.’  The 
Romans  had  probably  a station  in  the  township  of  Stanley, 
and  some  yearsunce  a number  of  moulds  for  coining  their 
money  (in  some  of  which  the  coin  was  still  remaining  in 
the  matrix)  were  found  in  a field  here,  and  are  now  depo- 
sited in  the  British  Museum.  The  manor  was  a possesuon 
of  the  crown  until  it  waa  granted  by  Henry  I.  (Il(X)-35)  to 
William,  Earl  Warren.  From  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century  it  was  again  in  the  hands  of  the  crown,  until  the 
reign  of  Charles  1.,  who  granted  it  to  Henry,  earl  of 
Hollaixl.  In  1700  it  was  purchised  by  the  family  ofthe 
duke  of  Leeds : the  present  lord  is  S.  w.  Lane  Fox,  Esq., 
son-in-law  of  the  late  duke.  Sandai  Castle,  near  Wakefield, 
built  by  the  last  Earl  Warren,  about  1320,  isnow  in  utter  ruin. 
The  manor  courts  arc  now  held  once  in  three  weeks  at  the 
Moot  Hall  in  Kirkgato,  within  the  town,  when  the  steward 
of  the  manor  disposes  of  petty  causes  snd  actions  for  debt 
under  5/.  A bloodv  battle  was  fought  at  Wakefield  in 
1460.  between  the  Yorkists  and  I>ancastrians,  at  which 
Itichanl,  duke  of  Ymk,  father  of  Edward  IV.,  was  slain. 

Lcland.  in  his  ' Itinerary,'  written  about  1536,  dv^iihes 
[ Wakefield  as  ‘ a very  quick  niarket-towne  and  meately 
j large  ; well  served  of  fiesch  and  fi»ch.  both  from  the  ire  and 
j by  rivers,  whereof  divers  be  thereabout  at  Ixande,  so  that 
hI  vitaile  is  very  gode  chepo  there.  A right  honest  man 
I sbal  farewell  for  two  penis  a meale.'  Lciaml  adds: — '’fhe 
building  of  the  town  is  mealely  faire,  most  of  lymbrc,  but 
some  of  stone.’  He  then  notices  the  fair  bricl^  uf  stone 
over  the  Colder,  'and  on  the  est  side  of  the  bridge  is  a 
right  goodly  chapel  of  our  I.odye.’  This  cliapel  is  the  moht 
interesting  feature  of  the  anficiit  town.  It  stands  upon 
the  site  of  one  built  bv  >Aluartl  HI.  (1327•77^  ''Inch 
appears  to  have  been  pnllcd  down  and  rebuilt  by  Kilwaid 
Iv.  : 146I-K1^  ill  memorv  of  his  father.  The  architeelme 
is  in  the  elaborate  GotLic  »tyle  which  p^c^ailc(l  in  the 
fifteentli  century  ; but  as  the  endowments  were  withdrawn 
at  the  dksolution,  it  fell  into  decay,  ami  wa.s  fur  N?me 
time  u*cd  as  n corn-factor's  counting-house,  though  foi-lu- 
uately  »tc)>s  are  now  taking  for  its  restoration  at  a co*t 
of  25tXl/.,  and  it  is  to  lx*  used  for  divine  worship.  Tlie 
building  projects  over  and  ]>ort}y  rests  on  the  starlings  of 
the  biiJge.  Ttic  bridge  has  eight  arches, and  wa.s  built  in 
the  reign  of  hklwurd  III.  Tlicre  is  an  old  mansion  within 
the  town,  called  Hcsolden  Hall,  erected  in  the  reign  of 
llenrj*  VI.  (1422-6rt.  At  the  prcH'iil  time  Wakefield  i>» 
a place  of  respectable  apjicaiance,  and  dcticicnt  in  none 
of  the  rcqui»i{c*s  of  an  opulent  town.  It  is  paved,  lighti-<l 
with  gas,  and  well  supplied  with  water.  On  fhe  south- 
west the  buildings  of  the  town  advance  into  Iho  neigli- 
Ixuiring  township  of  AlverthorjK*  in  a continuous  street ; 
and  on  the  north-east,  in  the  township  of  Stanley,  Dicre  is 
a s|)ot  called  the  East  Moor,  which  also  fonns  part  of  the 
town.  Tlie  suburb  called  St.  John's,  at  the  mnthern  ex- 
trenuly  of  the  town,  consists  of  very  handsome  houses, 
with  shrubberies,  tkc.  Most  of  the  Iioum’S  in  the  town  are 
built  of  brick.  The  principal  buildings  of  a public  rba- 
racler  are  a market-cross  of  the  Doric  order,  erected  early 
ill  the  last  century,  with  an  open  colonnade  supporting  :i 
dome,  the  interior  of  which  contains  a spacious  room,  umhI 
for  the  tmiisacUon  of  pulilic  biu-inciw;  tlie  public  rooms  in 
VV«H>d  Street,  built  by  subscription,  eoinpritw;  a library  ami 
news-niom,  with  apartments  in  the  uujkt .story  for  Iccturea, 
conccris,  and  asbeuiblies.  A Corn  Kvrhange  was  erected 
in  IK2;),  and  another  on  a laiger  scale  has  been  recently 
built,  and  was  opened  for  Imsiiiesn  in  1837:  the  upper 
sto^  couipriws  a room  used  for  public  meetings,  kc., 
which  U one  of  the  largest  in  the  couiilv.  'flu'  tlu  utre  vv»s 
built  by  Tale  Wilkinson.  The  Tammy  Hall.  2bJ  feel  long 
end  '.M.)  tn*oad,  erected  many  ycai*s  ogo  :is  u place  of  sale 
for  the  manufacturers  of  hg1il  woollen  stiifis,  is  now  coti« 
You  xxvi.-as 
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into  a iK)\ver-loom  factory*  for  The  mo^t 

important  public  buildings  arc  those  beloneing  to  the 
county  ami  West  lading.  Tlie  Ucin^ter-Officc  vras  esta- 
blished in  for  the  rogihln'  of  deid*  relating  to  landed 

Sro]>erty.  lltc  court-house  wm  creelc<l  in  1WH5.  The 
iousc  of  Correction  i»  a very  extensive  pile,  constnieted 
on  the  improteil  plan  of  coimtv  prisons,  and  is  now  being 
still  further  enlarged  : the  mimher  of  prisoners  confined  at 
one  time  during  1KI2  averaged  7S-t,  and  the  number  some- 
times exceeds  txa).  The  clerk  of  the  peace  for  the  West 
Riding  has  his  offices  at  Wakefield.  About  a mile  north- 
east of  the  town  is  the  West -Riding  Lunatic  Asylum, 
erected  in  lftl7,  for  2T»0  patients;  but  it  has  been  more 
than  once  enlarged,  and  the  nwmlH*r  of  patients  now 
averages  4fH>. 

The  parish  church,  erected  in  !47<).  w IfrCfeel  long  ami 
69  wide,  with  a tower  22  feel  wide  inside,  surmounted  by 
a spire,  the  total  height  being  22Hfeet.  The  south  front 
was  re-edified  in  1724 ; and  other  parts  have  been  so 
cNtonsively  repaired,  that  few  external  remains  exist  of  the 
original  building.  The  living  is  a vicarage  in  the  gift  of 
the  crown,  and  the  gross  a.s  w<*ll  as  net  annual  income  for 
the  yeais  1929-29-.T0  was  5:17/.  In  IG62  a leetnreshni.now 
of  the  value  of  a year,  and  in  the  gift  of  the  ^^«•ce^s* 
ComjMinv  of  I.omion,  %Tas  founded  by  I^dy  Camden.  A 
second  lectureship,  supported  by  voluntary  contributions, 
was  established  in  1*^01.  St.  Jo*hn's  (’hurch,  erected  at  a 
cn-ft  of  about  lO.OtXt^.  was  opened  in  1791i,  and  was  made 
ji.irochiai  in  1H1.».  Tlie  vicar  presents,  and  there  is  a 
bequest  of  KXX)/.  for  endowing  the  officiating  minister. 
Trinity  (.Ihurch.  in  the  town,  was  opened  m 1H39.  'Ilie  ; 
livings  of  Stanley,  worth  85/.  a year,  and  of  Alverthorpe,  I 
valued  at  72/.,  are  also  in  the  girt  of  the  vicar;  but  the  ; 
living  of  Horburv’,  the  average  value  of  which  is  22.7/.  a 
year,  is  in  the  girt  of  the  crow  n.  A new  church  was  opened 
m iKki  in  the  township  of  Thornes.  Tlie  Independents 
and  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  each  two  chapels;  and 
the  t^nakcr.s,  Unitarians,  Human  Catholics,  and  Primitive 
Methodists  one  each.  Tlic  grammar-s<-hool,  founded  hy 
Qiu'cn  EHrabeth  in  1792,  posst*sses  endowments  which 
]iioduce  about  3(X>/.  a viuir.  The  trustees,  who  are  n cor- 
porate body,  appoint  a head  raa.stcr,  who  has  a salary  of 
ItX)/..  and  a second  master  who  has  90/.  a year.  The 
children  of  all  resident  parishioners  are  atlmiUcd  into  the 
school,  and  receive  a free  cla-^tcal  education:  a separate 
nui'tcr  is  appointed  to  teach  writing  and  aritlimctic,  for 
which  he  receivo.  a quarterly  payment  from  the  parents 
of  the  scholars.  There  arc  exhihitious  from  the  gmnunar- 
schnol  to  (.‘lare  Hull,  (’ambridge,  and  Queens  (Allege, 
Oxford,  one  to  each;  ami  three,  each  of  50/.,  to  either 
Oxford  or  C'amhriilcc.  Bentley,  Archbishop  Potter,  and 
Dr.  Radchffe,  the  founder  of  tlie  great  library  at  Oxford, 
were  educated  at  the  school.  Tlic  M*hool-room  is  com- 
modious, and  the  number  of  boys  who  receive  a classical 
education  is  usually  from  thirty  to  forty.  ITie  CTrcen-f  'oat 
t'harity,  which  clothes  and  educates  about  125  children  of 
both  sexes,  was  founded  in  l7l»7,  and  has  an  income  of 
GlKV..(>f  which  500/.  arise  from  lamia  bequeathed  in  1C74. 
lliere  ii  aliwj  a lAneasterian  and  two  national  sehoola.  one 
for  boys  and  the  other  for  girls.  In  1823  a proprietary 
Rchmd'  was  established  at  Wakefield,  with  a capital  of 
]5.(h)0/.  In  1933  there  were  three  infant-schools  in  the 
ari»h,  attended  by  270  children.  In  the  parish  the  num- 
er  of  children  attending  day-whools  in  1H3.3  was  2hxi. 
and  Sunday-schools  HMG.  A lifenuy  and  philo^phienl 
society  was  e^labUshed  in  Ih27.  and  then*  is  a meehanies’ 
institute.  There  are  almsliouses  five  men  and  women, 
which  are  very  liberally  endowed.  The  property  belonging 
to  thorn  is  vefsted  in  the  hands  of  the  trustei>s  of  the  gram- 
mar-school, who  have  the  control  of  charitable  funds 
amounting  altogether  to  about  1000/.  per  annum.  nuTe 
is  a dispensary  and  house  of  recover}',  supported  by  sub* 
scription. 

In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  Iceland  stated 
that  ‘ al  the  hole  profile  of  the  towne  standeth  by  course 
ilraperie.’  Tlie  manufacture  of  woollen  Muffs,  which  was 
once  extensively  pursued  at  Wakefield,  is  now  almost 
entirely  removed  to  Bradford  and  Halifax,  but  the  woollen 
cloth  manufacture,  though  not  on  any  lai^  scale,  and  the 
spinning  of  woollen  and  worsted  yarn,  are  carried  on : 
tne  dyeing  of  woollen  stufiV  is  a very  important  branch  of 
industiy.  Tliere  are  also  roperies,  iron-foundcries,  brew- 
eries, snip-}*ards,  starch-worl»,  and  copperas-works.  The 


most  marked  feature  of  the  industry  of  the  town  in  the 
present  day  ho.s  arisen  from  its  situation  bi*tween  a vast 
population  of  consumers  and  an  extensive  district  of 
production,  with  both  of  which  it  is  connected  by  very 
complete  lines  of  river  and  canal  navigation.  The’Calder 
was  rendered  navigable  to  the  Ouse  in  1699,  before  which 
peri«>d  manufactured  goods  were  conveyed  for  shipment  a 
distance  of  30  miles  hy  larKl-carriage.  [Caldbr.}  The 
,\irc  and  (’alder  navigation  i*  perhaps  one  of  the  finest 
lines  of  inland  navigation  in  the  kingdom,  and  by  it  f^^a- 
going  vessels  of  one  hundred  tons  burthen  reach  Wakefield 
from  the  Humln'r.  Gooils  shipp^  at  Wakefield  reach  the 
port  of  Goole,  in  the  river  ()u>.e,  in  eiglit  hours.  The  navi- 
gable communication  l>et\veen  Wakefield  and  the  manu- 
facturing districts  of  Yorkshire  and  I.ancashirc  i»  main- 
tained liy  the  Colder  and  Hehblc  navigation,  which,  at 
a short  distance  from  Wakefield,  is  divided  into  two 
branches,  the  Huddersfield  canal  and  the  Rochdale  canal, 
the  latter  having  a short  branch  to  Halifax.  At  Ashton- 
under-Lyne  the  Huddersfield  canal  is  joined  by  the  Peak 
Forest  canal ; and  from  Manchester  the  eoramunic.n- 
tion  with  Wakefield,  by  the  Hmldewfield  and*  Rochdale 
eanals.  is  extended  to  Hohon,  Bury,  and  other  towns  in 
T^nneashire,  and  by  the  Duke  of  Bridgwater’s  canal  with 
the  Mersey,  tiuw  uniting  the  eastern  and  wTstem  roasty. 
The  Barnsley  canal  and  others  which  join  it  cormect  the 
towns  of  Bamslev,  Sheffield,  and  Rotherham  with  Wake- 
field. The  North  Midland  railway  from  Derby  to  Leeds 
passes  within  a mile  and  a half  of  the  town  ; the  Lctnls  and 
hfanchester  railway  passes  through  the  town,  and  is  carried 
over  the  Calder  by  an  iron  bridge ; at  Normantan,  three 
miles  from  Wakefield,  it  joins  the  North  Midland  ; and  at 
Melhley,  a mile  and  a half  farther,  the  North  Midland  line 
is  joined  by  the  Yoric  and  North  Midland  railway,  making  a 
continuous  line  from  I^undon  to  Darlington,  with  many  im- 
portant branches.  From  the  agficultural  districU  Wake- 
field receives  large  quantities  of  corn  and  wool;  and  coal 
from  the  extensive  collcrirt  in  the  pansh,  and  other  com- 
modities are  exported  to  Lincolnshire.  Norfolk,  and  Suffulk, 
and  recently  coal  has  been  sent  to  Ixmdon.  The  collieries 
in  the  pari^  gave  employment  to .KK)  adult  males  in  1931. 
ITie  com  trade  of  Wakefield  employs  about  three  hundred 
vessels  of  from  fifty  to  ninety  tons  each.  The  com-market, 
held  on  Friday,  is  second  only  to  that  of  London,  and  it 
! frequently  happens  that  for  many  weeks  in  succewion  the 
quantity  sold  is  greater  than  at  Mark  Ijine.  Tliere  arc  ranges 
j of  large  corn-warehouses  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  Malt, 
i which  was  formerly  brought  from  other  districts,  is  now 
made  at  Wakefield  to  a very  large  extent.  ’Hie  wooM'airs 
i are  also  on  a large  scale;  and  every  other Wednesdavthere 
is  a gn  at  cattle  and  sheep  fair.  There  are  fains  m July 
and  Nuvember  for  horses,  cattle,  and  pedlcfy.  An  inland 
bonding  warehouse  would  add  still  more  to  the  importance 
of  Wakefield  as  an  entrepAt. 

The  population  of  the  jwirish  of  Wakefield  was  IG.597.  in 
1801 ; 19,474,  in  IRll ; 22.3117.  in  1821 ; 24.5,38,  in  1931  ; 
and  28,.321,  in  1941.  In  ls;il  the  population  of  Alver- 
thorpe was  •4959;  Iloj-bury.  2400;  Stanley.  5047;  and 
Wakt-ficld,  12.232:  the  population  of  the  latter  township 
j was  20.000,  in  1941,  including  the  prison,  asylum.  &c. 

I Tlie  town  does  not  posses*  a municipal  corjMiration. 

I A chief  constable  is  appointed  by  the  inhabitants,  who 
is  sworn  in  by  the  steward  of  the  lord  of  the  manor 
at  a court  Icet.  Wakefield  returns  one  meaber  to  par- 
liament under  the  Reform  Act,  which  first  conferred 
upon  it  the  privilege.  The  number  of  electors  in  1939-40 
was  909.  Tlie  parliamentary  borough  comprises  the  town- 
ship of  Wakefield  and  parts  of  Alverthorpe  and  Stanley. 
The  chief  constable  is  the  returning  officer.  Wakefield  is 
also  the  place  o(  election  for  the  members  for  the  West 
Riding. 

(Baines's  For^sAire  Directory : Boundary  Reportt ; 
Par/iamrntary  Paj)crt;  Pnrufe  CommunicattonA 

WAKEFIELD,  REV.  GILBERT,  was  bom  22nd  Fe- 
bnia^’,  1756,  in  the  parsonage-house  of  St.  Nicolas  of 
Nottingham,  and  was  the  thud  son  of  the  Rev.  George 
Wakefield,  then  rector  of  that  parish.  His  paternal  an- 
cestors had  l>een  for  many  generations  proprietors  of  a 
small  estate  at  Stakenhill  in  Derliyshire,  which  was  dis- 
sipated by  his  grandfather's  cider  firother ; his  raotlier’s 
family,  whose  name  was  Ruiwell,  had  been  long  settled  in 
the  town  of  Nottingham.  His  father.  wIk>  arterward*  l>e- 
came  vicar  of  Kingston-upon-Thames,  died  at  Richmond 
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Surrey,  in  1776,  in  his  fltly-«xth  year';  his  molltee  survived 
till  IROU,  when  she  died  at  Haekney,  acred  seventy-nine. 
His  elded  brother  Thomas,  who  succeeded  his  father  as 
vicar  of  Kineistoii,  held  that  till  his  death  in  1806. 

After  havii^sr  been  taueht  to  read  at  home,  Gilbert  was 
sent,  in  May,  1750.  to  a school  kept  by  an  old  lady  at  Not- 
tingham : in  hU  Btlh  year  he  was  put  to  a writing-school ; 
(Vom  that  he  went  at  the  age  of  seven  to  the  NoUingham 
free  gramniar-school ; which  two  years  alter  he  exchanged 
for  that  of  Wilford,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  native 
town. 

In  1707,  on  his  father's  removal  to  K^^g^ton,  or  rather 
to  Richmond,  where  he  took  up  his  residence,  that  clsa- 
pclry  being  annexed  to  the  vicaiage,  he  was  put  to  a 
si'hool  kept  bv  his  father's  curate,  under  whom  he  began 
the  study  of  Clreek  ; from  (his  teacher,  whom  lie  descube* 
-as  miseratdy  incompetent,  he  was  transferred  two  years 
after  to  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  Kichartl  Wooddeson,  at 
Kingston,  with  whom  he  remained  till  that  geulleinan 
gave  up  his  school  and  removed  to  Chelsea  in  1772;  when 
tVaketield,  now  in  his  seventeenth  year,  was  sent  to  Jesus 
Ckillege,  (‘ainbridge. 

Here  he  applied  himself  almoHt  exclusively  to  classical 
studios.  *Uur  college  lectures  in  algebra  and  logic,’  he 
says  in  his  MeiuoirH,  *were  odious  to  mu  licyuiid  descrip- 
tion;’ adding  however,  • As  to  the  elements  of  geometry 
and  algebra,  these  are  in  themselves  so  extremely  plain,  so 
acccMtibiu  to  every  capacity,  and  carry  with  tliem  such 
beautiful  and  engaging  evidence-— -Irulh  in  her  very  es- 
sence— that  I can  scarcely  account  for  an  indisposition  to 
suoh  theories  but  from  a defect  of  iudgment  or  dexterity' 
in  the  teacher.'  In  the  third  vearof  iiis  residence  he  wrote 
for  Dr.  Brown's  three  medals;  and,  although  he  admits 
that  his  Greek  Ode  and  his  two  epigrams  (one  Greek,  the 
other  I.atin1  were  worthless,  he  maintains  that  his  Hura- 
lian  Latin  ode,  which  also  failed,  deserved  a belter  late. 
In  1775  he  commenced  the  study  of  Hebrew  ; having  acci- 
dentally discovered  what  he  calls  ‘the  abominable  stu- 
pidity^o  stupidity  which  no  words  can  sufRciently  slig- 
mati.'H* — of  learning  that  language  with  the  points,'  and 
obtained  a Masclef's  Grammar,  which  enabled  him,  he 
says,  in  the  course  of  ten  days,  by  the  help  only  of  Bux- 
lorfs  ‘ lM»xicon,’  to  read  nine  or  ten  of  the  first  chapters 
in  Genesis,  'without  much  difficulty  and  with  infinite 
delight.’ 

In  January,  1776,  he  took  Ms  Bachelor’s  degree,  and  in 
Apiii  following  he  was  elected  to  a fellowship  in  his  col- 
lege. In  the  same  year  appeared  hia  first  publication,  a 
small  4to.  volume  of  iJitin  poems,  ‘ Poemata  Latine  partim 
scripla,  partim  reddita,’  wnieh  was  printed  at  the  Uni- 
versity press. 

In  Slarch,  1778,  Wakefield  was  ordained  deacon  by  Dr. 
Ilinchcliffe,  bihhop  of  Peterborough.  He  had  been  from 
his  earlicvt  years,  as  he  continued  to  the  end  of  his  tile, 
strongly  attached  to  the  study  of  theology  ; but  his  opinions 
had  already  begun  to  take  that  deviation  from  the  common 
standard  which  ultimately  carried  him  out  of  the  pate  of 
the  church  in  which  he  hud  been  bom  and  educated. 
'Even  then,’  he  says,  speaking  of  his  entering  info  holy 
orders.  * 1 was  so  lutle  satisfied  with  the  re<(uiaition  of  sul>- 
senption,  and  the  subjects  of  that  subscription  themselves, 
that  I have  since  regarded  this  as  the  most  disingenuous 
action  of  my  whole  life,  utterly  incs]>able  of  palliation  or 
apolc^' ; and  1 hold  it  out  accordingly  to  the  oevercst  re- 
probation of  every  honest  rt-ailer.’  About  three  weeks 
after  his  ordination  he  left  the  Universitv  for  the  curacy  of 
Stockport  in  Cheshire,  of  which  the  Rev.  John  Watson 
was  incumbent ; but  he  remained  in  this  situation  only  for 
a few  monlliK,  ijuiUing  it  before  the  end  of  the  year  for 
the  curacy  of  St.  Peter's  at  Liverpool, — ‘principally.'  he 
states,  ‘ with  a view  of  establishing  a day-school  in  Uiat 
town,  if  a suitable  opjicrtunity  should  present  itself.’  In 
March.  1770,  he  married  Miss  Watson,  (he  niece  of  his 
late  rector.  'While  I continued  at  Liverpool.’  he  says,  1 
*I  persevered  in  reading  the  New  and  Old  TestamenU  l 
with  ail  |)Ossibl<  attention  and  assiduity.  >fy  objections 
to  the  creed  of  my  forefathers  w'ere  daily  multiplying,  and 
my  determination  was  already  made  to  quit  the  church 
for  some  other  line  of  life  on  the  first  opportnnity.  My  . 
attachment  however  to  theology  would  never  suffer  me  to  ; 
think  with  tranquillity  of  transferring  mmlf  to  any  other  j 
profession,  indc^ndently  of  additional  oujections  of  a v cry  ; 
serious  nature  to  such  an  nltcrstion  in  my  plan  of  hf«.’ 


I In  August,  1776,  on  the  invitaUon  of  the  tni.>tecs  of  the 
; Dissenting  Ac-adumyat  Warrington,  he  removed  thither  to 
; fill  the  situation  of  cia*u>ical  niast4.<  in  that  estahiishment. 
While  here,  hu  pubiislicHl,  in  1781,  bu  first  theological 
work,  * A New  Translation  of  the  Kiiwt  Ejiistlc  of  l^aul  the 
A)>08tle  to  the  Thessalonians,’  Bvu.  Tkia  was  followed  in 
I the  same  year  by  ‘ A Plain  and  Short  Account  of  the  Na- 
1 tore  of  Bapti:,m,'  12mo. ; and  an  ‘ E».say  on  Inspiration,' 
8vo.  All  three  publications  were  brought  out  at  the 
' Warrington  press,  as  was  aUo  ‘ A New  Translation  of  the 
; Gospel  of  Si.  Matthew,’  41o.,  which  he  producc-d  in  the 
; following  year.  For  the  first  six  years  alter  his  leaving  col- 
lege, he  intimates,  the  Greek  and  Ruuian  writers  received 
' a very  small  jxiiliun  of  his  attention  ; but  wliile  at  War- 
rington lie  pioseciitcd  the  study  of  Hebrew,  learned  Syriac 
and  Chaldee,  acquired  a perfect  knowledgu  of  the  Samu- 
ritaii  and  Syro-l  tialdBic,  lortned  some  acquaintance  with 
the  /Ethiopic,  Aiabic,  and  Persian,  and  read  the  (.'optic 
version  ol  the  New  Testament.  He  remained  at  Waning- 
ton  till  the  Academy  was  broken  up  in  1783,  alter  it  h:ul 
existed  twenty-six  years.  On  this  lu:  retired  in  the  firht 
instance  to  tlie  village  of  Brameuate  in  N'ottingluim&luro, 
with  the  inteiilioii  uftaking  pupils  into  his  houM.* ; but  he 
; did  nut  succeed  in  procuring  any.  While  here  hu  pub- 
lUhcd  anonymously, at  l.ondon,  a small  tract  in  12uio.,  en- 
titled'Diiections  for  (he  Student  in  Tliuology,’  amt  also 
(he  firet  volume,  in  Hvo.,  of  his  ‘ Enquiry  into  the  Opmicna 
of  the  Christian  Writers  of  the  Thiee  1‘irsl  Outurics  coii- 
cerihng  the  Pen«m  of  Jesus  C'hriht,'  a work  w hich  he  ncvi-r 
carried  farther.  In  May,  1784,  he  removed  to  his  brotb-n's 
parish  of  Richmond  in  Surrey,  and  advertised  for  jiupii,> 
there,  but  was  as  unsuccessful  us  at  Brnnu-oatc;  and  nt 
Michaelmas  in  Uie  same  year  he  took  up  Ins  residence  in 
hi«  native  town  of  Nottingham.  Up  to  this  time  lie  hud 
continued  to  preach  o<'ca.'ionally : a sc-imun  which  lie 
preached  at  Richmond  on  2h(h  July,  1784,  the  ti.ank>y- 
giving-day  on  account  of  the  pence,  was  soon  niur 

Siinted;  and  he  aho  appeared  two  or  three  times  in  thu 
Nottingham  pulpits  in  1785  and  1780.  But  fiom  that  lii>t 
date  he  became  not  only  wholly  alienated  fiom  the  e^ta- 
bhshed  eluirch,  but  its  open  and  hitler  a.■'^uiIal;t,  allhuugii 
he  never  joined  any  body  of  diMenters.  Indeed  hu  came 
at  iubl  to  the  conclusion  that  public  worship  in  any  fuiui 
wiw  wrong. 

He  got  some  pupils  at  Nottingham,  and  remained  tliciu 
for  six  years.  During  this  periixl  his  publications  weie — 
an  edition  of  ‘The  Poems  of  Mr.  Giay,  with  Notes,'  Hvo., 
I.M)nd.,  1786;  an  edition  of  Virgil’s ‘Georgies,’ Hvo.,  ITh*^, 
from  the  Cambridge  University  pic»s ; ‘Kemniks  on  D.'. 
Horsley's  Oidinalion  Sermon,'  I.x)nd.,  I7H8;  ‘Four 

Marks  of  Antichrist,'  8vo.  Lond.,  1788 : * A New  transla- 
tion of  those  parts  of  the  New  Testament  which  aie 
wrongly  translated  in  our  Common  \ ersion.’  ftvo.,  bond., 
17H6 ; ‘ An  Address  to  the  Inhubitanta  of  Nottingliain'  (OU 
j the  Test  Laws),  Hvo.,  Lond.,  1781);  ‘Uemaiks  on  the  In- 
I ternal  Evidence  of  the  Christian  Religion,’  Hvo.,  Lond., 

I 178D;  'Eiiva  Critu-n.  sivc  in  Auctores  Saurus  Profanusquu 
Cuifimentaiius  Philologus,  Pais  piima.'  Hvo.,  l/H!).  irom 
the  Cambridge  Unive^^lfy  presH ; • An  Addie«s  to  Dr.  Hors- 
ley. BUliop  of  St.  David's,  on  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of 
Eiiglnnd,'  Hvo.,  Birmingham,  171*0;  ‘ Hilvo  Critica,  Pars 
secundn,’  Hvo.,  Cambridge,  I7tK);  and  ‘Cuiaorv  Reflections 
on  the  Corporation  and  Te»t  Acts,’  Hvo.,  Birminglmm, 
1790.  He  always  wrote  with  extra<»rdinary  rapidity,  and 
certainly  often  wRli  veiy  little  consideration,  and  he  gene- 
rally rushed  to  the  pre!«  with  his  manuscript  before  the 
ink  was  dry.  He  was  however  a hard  student,  methodical, 
unclual,  and  a great  economist  of  his  time.  In  this  way 
e found  leisure  for  a good  deal  of  society,  and  also  for 
some  rather  singular  indulgences.  ‘During  my  abode  at 
Nottingham.'  he  relates,  ‘ I never  failed  to  attend  all  the 
capital  punishments  that  took  place  there  ; courting  at  nil 
tinics  every  circumstance  which  might  read  me  a whole- 
some lecture  on  mortality,  or  suggest  an  additional  motive 
of  gratitude  to  God  for  the  comforts  of  roy  own  con- 
dition.’ 

In  July,  1790.  however,  he  was  induced  to  leave  this  and 
the  other  attrnetiona  of  Nottingham  by  an  invitation  to 
become  classical  tutor  in  the  di&»«ntiiig  academy  at  Hack- 
ney. Hut  this  situation  he  only  held  till  .)mie,  1791.  A 
quarrel  with  his  colleagneH  finally  induced  him  to  give  in 
his  resignation,  after  some  minor  cain-es  hod  contributed 
to  make  him  dissatisfied  with  his  position. 
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Towartls  thft  ond  of  the  year  1781  he  piibliahed  at  I^n- 
cJon  one  of  his  most  consicfcrahle  worki,  his  * Translation 
ofthc  Niw  Testament,  with  Notes,’ in  3 vols.  8vo.  This 
performance,  in  which  he  had  the  ^ood  taste  to  adhere  to 
the  words  of  the  existing  translation  wherever  he  thought 
they  conveyed  the  correct  sense,  was  not  unfavourably 
Tcreived.  and  be  prodtieed  a second  edition  of  it,  in  2 voN., 
m ITft'i.  its  first  pi\i>licalion  was  immediately  follo«e«l  bv 

• Vn  Kntjnirv  into  lh»'  Kxn«*diem*y  and  Propnetx  of  i’uhhe 
or  Social  Worship  ’ Sro..  l.o!id.,  1701.  tracM'hieh  made 
M>me  noise.  tuirr  n-printed  in  thi^  and  the  next  year, 
ami  drew  foith  several  auswer^.  to  which  he  rcplie<i  in 
two  additional  expositions  of  his  views  uublished  m 171)2. 
In  171)2  also  appeal'd  a third  ]inrt  of  nis  ‘ Silva  Critica,' 
printo<l,  like  the  two  former  parts,  at  the  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity press.  And  in  the  same  year  he  published,  in  one 
\«»1.  Svo.,  his  • Memoirs’  of  his  own  life,  which  ho  is  said 
to  hn\e  written  in  twelve  clays.  The  work  certainly  has 
the  appearance  of  having  been  rather  rajudly  composed. 

For  the  next  six  years  his  biography  is  merely  the  history 
of  the  apiJcarance  of  his  mu-ceM*ive  publicalimis  : for,  con- 
timiing  to  reside  at  Hackney,  he  now  sought  no  other  em- 
nloyment  except  writing  for  the  booksellers.  In  171)3  he 
oronght  out  a fourth  oart  of  hU  ‘Silva Critica,'  at  Ixindon, 
at  his  own  expense,  tne  curators  refusing  him  the  tlirthcr 
use’  of  the  Cambridge  press.  The  ^ame  year  he  published, 
in  8vo„  a treatise  on  the  ‘ Kvidences  of  Christiainlv,'  being 
an  enlarged  edition  of  the  tract  on  the  same  subject  he 
Inul  piihlishe<l  in  178^.  He  now  turned  for  the  first  time 
to  politics,  or  to  thcologico-polilical  dbcussion,  ami  in 
17!H  published  three  pamnlilet»;  ‘ The  Spirit  of  Christi- 
anity coninarcd  with  the  Spirit  of  the  Times  iu  Great 
Uritain,’  wiiich  went  through  three  editions:  an  answer  to 
Faille,  under  the  title  of  ‘ An  Kxamination  of  the  .\ge  of 
Re«iM)n,’  of  which  a second  edition  was  called  for  the 
same  year : and  a vehement  philippic  against  the  war  with 
France,  in  the  form  of  •Remarks  on  the  General  Uiders 
of  the  Duke  of  York  to  his  Army.’  Then,  striking  into 
nnotlUT  new  path,  ho  prwluccd  his  first  complete  edition 
of  an  aiitient  classic — a Horace,  with  notes,  and  what  he 
ciilU’d  nil  amended  text— in  2 vola.  12mo..  Loud.,  17lM. 
It  is  renowned  for  a jiroposcd  conversion  of  ‘ O beate 
Sexti,’  in  the  4th  oile  of  the  1st  Ixiok,  into‘0  bea  te, 
Sexti.’  which  is  set  down  without  a thought  Iwing  given 
to  the  inadmissibility  of  such  n reading  on  tlie  moat  ob- 
vious inetricn)  grounds.  'Hie  Horace  was  followed  the 
same  year  by  a wlecUon  of  Greek  Tragedies,  in  2 vols. 
Mvo..  and  that  by  n first  volume  of  an  edition  of  the 

• Works  of  Vopc’,’  8vo.,  \Varriiigton,  which  was  not  con- 
tinued. A finh  port  ofthc  ‘Silva  Critica,’  Kvo.,  lA>nd.,  n 
12mo.  volume  of  * Poetical  Translations  from  the  AiUiunts,’ 
HU  edition,  in  n volume  of  the  same  sdze,  of  the  remains 
of  Kiop  and  Moschas,  and  a • Reply  to  the  Second  Part 
of  Paine’s  Age  of  Uea.inn,’  ftvo.,  all  appeared  in  171)o-  His 
publicnt ions  of  the  next  year  wort* : — an  edition  of  Virgil, 
with  a few  notes,  in  2 vols,  12mo. ; an  Hvo.  volume  of 
‘ Ohsen  ations  on  Pope  * A Reply  to  the  Loiter  of  Eil- 
nnind  Hnrke,  Ksq.,  to  a Noble  Ixird,*  which  went  through 
three  editions : and  a new  edition,  with  noti*s,  of  Pojie’s 
Translation  of  the  Iliad,  in  II  vols.  Hvo.  Tliis  year  also 
appean-d  the  firxt  volume,  in  4lo.,  of  his  Lucretius,  of  all 
hu  editions  of  antient  authors  the  one  that  was  moat 
wanted  and  upon  which  he  has  bestowed  the  greatest 
j*aiiis,  and  the  only  one  that  remains  in  any  estimarion. 
*rhe  second  and  Ihml  volumes  followed  in  the  course  of 
the  succeeding  year.  I7t)7  ; which  gave  birth  besides  to  n 
Latin  ]iamphlet—*  DiatrilK'  Kxteniporalis,'  ns  he  entitled 
it— on  Porsnn's  new  edition  ot  the  • Hecuba  :*  * A Ixdtcr  to 
.Tacob  Hryant,  Kstj.,  concerning  hu  DiKicrtation  on  the 
\VaroVTii>y,’4lo. ; mul  ‘ A Letter  to  William  Willicrlbrce. 

on  the  subject  of  his  late  Publicntion’  (his  • Pravtieal 
A lew  of  Christianilv’-.  'Hie  luat-inentioraxl  pulihcntion 
reached  a second  edition. 

In  .Inmmrv.  17fX,  Dr.  Watson,  bishop  of  Llaralaff.  came 
forwanl  in  the  new  eharnetcr  of  a champion  of  the  war.  in 
n pamphlet  which  he  enfilkHl  • An  Address  to  the  People 
of  ftrejit  Britain.’  Both  the  drill  of  this  mulrcss.  and  wnut 
seemed  to  him  the  a|)ostRsy  of  the  writer,  kindled  Wake- 
field's very  combustible  teihper:  and  on  the  evening  of 
the  day  on  wliich  it  came  into  his  hands  he  finished  a very 
vehement  * Reply  to  some  parts  of  the  Bishop  of  Llamlatt  s 
Address.'  which  he  immediatelv  sent  to  the  iircw.  It  was 
published  by  Mr.  Jolui  Ciithdf,  of  Middle  Row,  Holboni, 


a dealer  in  old  books,  to  whom  he  brought  it  without  any 
intimation  of  its  nature.  C'uthdl  was  thereupon  indicted 
for  the  publication  of  a seditious  libel;  and  being  tried 
before  Ixird  Kenyon  and  a special  jury  at  Westminster,  on 
the  21st  of  February,  171)0,  was  found  guilty,  and  on  the 
iwh  of  April  following  was  sentenced  to  jjay  a fine  oi 
thiflv  marks.  Wakefield  repaid  U'uthcll  all  the  expenses 
to  which  he  had  been  put,  amounting  to  L">3/.  4s.  . a 

>um  whicli  he  afterwards  described  as  ei^iial  to  the  clear 
i^nmial  income  of  all  he  wt.- vvoilh.  'Wakefield  liim^ell 
wav  also  tried  ul  Weatiiiiiistcr  the  same  day  with  ftithell : 
and  Johnson,  a bookseller,  who  had  sold  z.oiae  copies  ol 
the  pamphlet,  a few  days  alter  before  the  Kiine  judge  at 
Guildhall:  wc  are  not  infonneil  what  was  Johnson's  sen- 
tence ; but  Wakefield,  who,  in  the  interim  between  the 
conviction  of  Johnson  and  his  being  himself  brought  ii]> 
for  judgment,  published  ‘ A Letter  to  Sir  .lolm  Scott,  his 
Majestv  ’s  atlorucy-geiu-ial,  on  the  subject  of  a late  trial  iu 
Guildhall ' (that  of  Johnson),  was  sentenced  by  Mr.  Justice 
Grose,  on  the  30th  of  May,  io  be  imprisoned  iri  Dorchester 
joil  for  two  yeaia,  and  to  give  security  for  his  gootl 
Ijchavioiir  for  live  yeaivi  aOer  the  expiration  of  that  term, 
himself  in  .’’>00/.,  and  two  others  in  '2TA)t.  each.  A subscrip- 
tion was  immediately  raised  for  him  among  the  friends  of 
opposition  ]x>Iiticis  which  ultimately  amounted  to  about 
.XZXi/.  He  printed  and  gave  away,  but  did  not  regularly 
publisli,  his  * Defence,'  and  two  sul^eiiuent  addresses  to 
the  court  of  King’s  Bench,  one  actually  ilclivcrctl,  the  other 
only  intended  to  have  been  delivered  ; and  he  borewitli 
fortitude  and  good  humour  his  two  years'  incarceration, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  some  impositions  in  money 
matters  by  the  jailor,  docs  not  apnear  to  have  been  attended 
with  any  unusual  liaixlsliip.  U bile  iu  prison  he  printed 
an  imitation,  in  KngUsh  verse,  of  the  Tenth  Satire  of 
Juvenal,  12nio.,  : and  also  the  same  year  a Irnnslu- 

tion,  in  an  Hvo.  pamplilet,  of*  Some  Kx^ays  of  Dion  I'hr)- 
sostoni,  with  Xotes.’  In  IHOl  he  published  a small  I2mu. 
tract  on  some  discoveries  he  sup]x>scd  he  had  made  us  to 
the  laws  of  Greek  hexameter  vem*,  under  the  title  of 
• Noctea  Carcerariac.''  His  release  look  place  on  the  2i)th 
of  May,  iHOl ; upon  which  hr  immediately  hurried  to 
Ixmdun,  and  cutmnrnccd  a 0001*80  of  lectures  011  the  Secoial 
Book  of  the  viiincid,  the  deliver)*  of  which  occupied  him 
till  the  beginning  of  July.  On  the  *J7th  of  August  lie  wai 
taken  ill  of  what  tuineii  out  to  be  typhus  fever,  which 
carried  him  otf  uii  tlic  fith  of  September.  He  Icll,  bcsi(U*s 
lus  widow,  four  sons  and  two  daughters. 

All  Wakefield's  publications  have  been  mentioned  in 
the  above  sketch,  except  * An  Ks-'ay  on  the  Origin  of  Al- 
phalx'tieal  Charactets'  endeavouring  to  pitive  that  tlirv 
must  have  been  revealed  from  lloaveii',  which  he  commu- 
nicated, ill  17H4,  to  the  laterarv*  and  Philosophical  Society 
of  Manchester,  and  which  is  printed  in  the  sccuiid  voUnne 
of  their  Transactions  and,  iu  »ii  eiiluiged  and  amended 
fonn.  with  the  sr-eond  t-diliuu  of  his  MemuirB  ; and  many 
papers  whicli  he  contributed  to  various  periodKul  publica- 
tions especially  the  ‘Theological  UepoMtoiy ' and  the 
‘ Monthly  Magazine.’  He  had  also  made  considerable 
collections  Ibr  a Greek  and  EiiglUh  Lexicon,  w hich  re- 
mained alter  his  ileath  in  poMsession  of  his  family.  A new- 
edition  of  his  Mi-moiiw,  extended  to  two  volumes,  utiU 
brought  down  to  the  close  of  his  life,  was  published  by  Iris 
friends  Messrs  .lohn  Towill  Hull  and  Arnold  M ainewright, 
in  IRH  : and  a ‘ ( 'olleclion  of  Letters  ' that  jia-tecd  betw  ecn 
him  and  Cliarles  Fox,  cluefly  ujam  points  of  clas.Mc.1l 
criticism,  lias  since  been  publisbcd. 

His  scliolardiip.  in  its  amount  and  cliarncter,  bus  been 
ably  c>tiinnte<l  by  Dr.  Parr,  in  a letter  printed  in  the  second 
edition  of  his  ^femoirH.  vol.  ii.,  pp.  4:i7*4iKl,  although  hm 
deficiencie.s  mnv  perhaps  lie  Ihouglit  to  be  toiiehcii  by  hia 
fricml  nml  ndiiiirerwith  a lenient  liaiul.  He  had  ovideiitly 
I read  rapidly  a great  deal  of  Greek  niul  I.atin,  and.  by  the 
; help  of  II  memory*  which  he  used  to  complain  of  a.v  too 
grxM,  had  retained  on  unusually  large  proportion  of  the 
. miscellaneouH  intellectual  sustenance  which  he  had  thus 
I taken  in  ; but,  ]>mtly  from  imperfections  in  the  manner  in 
; which  he  had  been  educated,  partly  from  detects  of  mental 
character,  he  was  not  and  never  could  have  become  cither 
a profound  or  a refincil  scholar.  Biith  liis  Latin  style  and 
his  Knglish  are  vicious  and  i.iarbnrotis  in  the  extreme.  ( >f 
hu  moral  nature  a very  able  disM>ction  is  quoted,  appa 
] rcnil)  ffoin  the ‘British  Critic,’  in  the  article  about  him  in 
j Chalmers's  • Biograplucal  Divtivntiry,’  llouvisl  and  hijjli- 
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minded  he  ccilainly  was,  as  well  as  rrann*hcarted ; but 
his  ardour  became  intemperance  and  ferocity  >Ylienever  it 
encountered  oi>|>oiiitioti,  and  hia  honesty  only  made  him 
the  more  intolerant  of  cIlfTerence  of  opinion  upon  any 
subject  in  another,  a thing  for  whteh  he  hail  no  name 
except  only  knaveiy  or  imbecility.  No  man  ever  adhered 
•o  tlie  moht  maturely  conRidfred  conchihionji  \^ith  more 
Ijertinacily  than  lu*  did  to  judgments  uhich  he  n''«*ild  fonn 
ir*  the  most  piecipitaie  manner. 

W AKKS.  nolidsy  fcstivaN  ulilrh  aiv  ’vepi  om-c-  a ^ev 
ill  of  the  niral  dislricts  of  Tliev  nir  the 

•vinain»  of  ceilaiii  r»‘lii:ious  wakes,  wjUinss.  or  vigils  lol- 
Juwed  by  a festiviJ,  which  were  once  held  iit  alt  the 
country  jKirishes.  Previous  to  the  Reformation  in  Kng- ' 
land,  every  church,  when  it  was  coiiscrnited,  wosdetlii'ated  j 
to  some  particular  saint  or  martyr,  ami  ever\'  rural  parish  j 
had  its  wake  every  year,  and  mmt  of  them  had  two  wakes,  j 
'-•ne  on  the  day  of  dedication,  the  ‘dies  detlicationis'  and  ‘ 
another  on  the  birth-day  of  the  saint,  the  ‘ propria  fes- 
fivito*  sancti.’  Tlicse  church  fi*8tivals  seem  to  have  Iwen 
eatublishcd  by  the  curly  popes  and  bishops  noon  alter  the  * 
introiluetion  of  Christianity  into  Kngland,  in  the  plare  of  | 
the  heathen  festival-s  to  which  the  people  had  licen  aceus- 
tomed.  Hede  ///#/.,  lib.  i.,  cap.  Itrtt  stalt's  that  Pope 
Oregoiy,  in  his  letter  to  Molitus,  a British  nhliot,  mivr, 
•Wheri'as  the  people  weir  accustoim-d  1o  sacrifice  many 
oxen  ill  honour  of  dienions,  let  them  celebrate  a rehuious 
and  solemn  festival,  and  not  slny  the  aninials  diabolo,  to 
the  de\  il,  but  to  be  eaten  by  themselves  ad  hiudem  Dei,  to  , 
the  pj-aise  of  God;’  am!  in  the  same  letter  the  people; 
were  directed  to  make  booths  .and  tents  with  the  boiurhs  j 
of  trees  adjoining  to  the  churches.  ‘ circa  eawlem  eccle-  i 
bins.’  I 

In  the  Saxon  times  the  church  method  of  reckoning  llie 
day  was  from  sunset  to  sunset,  so  that  the  8undny  and 
fcblival  and  fast  days  Imgan  alwut  six  o’clock  on  the  even- 
ing preceding  the  day  itself,  and  the  eve  was  in  fact  the 
cutimieiiceuieiit  of  the  sacred  day.  when  the  jH'uple  were 
Kccusfomed  to  repair  to  the  elnirt-h  and  to  join  in  the  reli- 
gious p\erciM?s.  nies-  night  devotions  were  <‘alletl  in 
Anglo-Saxon  wa^cean,  wakes,  ami  lhe‘  night  itself  was 
called  the  eve  (the  Anglo-Saxon  ccfjn  or  invent  which 
explains  why  (,*hristiims-eve  nml  other  eves  of  sacred  days 
precede  the  day  itself.  On  thc.se  occasions  the  floor  of 
the  church  was  strewed  with  rushes  and  sw'eet-mneliiiig 
herbs  [RrsH-nKAUivo],  the  altar  and  pulpit  were  adornetl 
with  green  boughs  and  flowers,  and  tents  were  erected 
ill  the  churehyanl.  which  were  supplied  with  provisions 
and  ale.  The  eve  was  dedicated  to  devotion  : the  follow- 
ing day  to  festivity.  These  fe-stivals  gradually  deviated  in 
parishes  from  the  original  purixwes  for  winch  they  were 
nislituti’d.  The  iniiabitants  of  neighbouring  paribhc*  at- 
tended each  other’s  festivals,  and  others  came  from  a dis- 
tance. especially  if  the  saint  was  of  high  reputation; 
hawkeis  und  pidlars  frequented  them  with  their  wares, 
and  the  reli^ous  wakes  were  converted  into  fairs  and 
scenes  of  dia^hite  indulgence.  Tlie  wakes  continued  to 
be  kept  in  this  wav  till  b'shl,  when  Henry  VIII. . iiyan  act 
of  convocation,  ordered  the  festival  of  the  saint ‘s  day  to  be 
aiioiisheU,  and  that  of  the  dedication  of  the  church*  to  be 
kept  on  the  flint  Siimlay  in  October  in  all  the  parishes. 
But  the  Kjiiufji  day  was  tlic  favourite  festival  of  the  people; 
they  gradually  cea.s*-d  to  attend  tlic  fi*j.tival  of  the  dedica- 
tion. and  it  lung  l>eeu  entirely  discontinued,  while  the 
saint's  day  fi^stival  still  suiMists  in  the  altered  fonn  of  a I 
cuuntiy  wake.  I 

(StruU’K  Sjtoi'lit  and  Paxtimptt  by  Hone;  Biand's /^o- ! 
uiifitr  Aiitiquitifu,  by  Kllis,  ' 

WALAFRl'DrS,  or  WAUIAFRK'DUS,  sumamed 
* Stralw’  or  • Strnbus,*  because  hb  eyes  were  awry,  was  a ' 
German  monk  who  lived  in  the  first  part  of  the  ninth 
centiijy.  Some  writers  have  thought  that  he  was  an  ■ 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  a brother  of  Beilc,  but  Fabriclus  proves 
by  the  monk’s  own  words  that  he  was  a native  of  Suabia 
in  Germany,  an  opinion  which  now  seems  to  be  general.  ' 
He  received  his  education  in  the  monasteiy  of  St.  G.allen, 
which  was  then  one  of  the  most  famous  schools  in 
Germany,  and  he  finished  liissludie?  in  the  monasteiy  of 
Fulda,  under  the  celebrated  Rabanus  Maums.  Atler 
having  taken  orders,  he  liecame  dean  of  St.  Gnllen,  and 
in  H42  he  via.H  chosen  ablwt  of  Reichenau  fAugia  Dives) 
in  the  diocese  of  Constance.  It  is  said  that  for  some  time 
he  was  head  master  of  the  school  in  the  monasteiy  of 


I HirsfeU!.  He  died  in  849,  in  France,  where  he  was  tra- 
I veiling  on  some  business.  Walafridus  was  a learned  man 
^ for  his  time  ; he  is  the  author  of  several  work.s  on  divinity, 
ecclesiastical  histon',  and  botany  ; the  moat  remarkable 
arc  : — ‘ De  Officiis  bivinis,  sive  de  Exordiisel  iBcicmenlis 
Reniin  Kcclesiasticanim.’  which  is  cuntaiiicd  in  the 
‘ Bibliotheca  Palrum  Maxima,’  and  in  several  other  col- 
lectimui  of  eat  ly  writers  on  diviuitv  ; ‘Vila  B.  Oalli  Con- 
iC'-.oii<*  in  (ioid.i'fs  • Scriptures  Rcium  Altmannicamm 
• Vila  S.  tttlniiaii  .kbliulis.'  m Golda-fs  'Vita  S.  Biait- 
m&ii-i  .Vbb.<]io  Hiicn-Ls  H .Maitvii-.' in  ' A«*tu  Saitetonim,' 
' Hililiothec'd  I’atrnin  .Muximu.'  and  in  several  uttier  eul- 
I lections;  ‘ llorlulus' — tliis  little  work  on  boUmy.  which  was 
much  esteemed,  is  written  in  I.4itin  verse;  it  was  pub- 
lished at  Numberg.  1512,  4to.;  Freiburg  irn  Bieisgau, 
bViO,  8vo. ; Frankfort-on-the-5Iain.  15(ki,  1.571,  8vo. ; 
Venice.  1547  ; Basel,  1G27 ; it  is  likewise  coiitainecl  in  se- 
veral collectionK.  as  in  the  ‘ nibliiilhct-a  Patnnu  .Muximu,' 
in  the  ‘Bibliotheca  Pntmm  (Joloniensi<«,‘ &c. : ‘ Glossae 
I.aliiu>-Bari>aricne  de  Partilms  Humanit'urpori.s  lursum  ex 
Dootrina  Ralmui  Mauri  per  VVaInfridum  di'seiiplae,'  in 
Gohlnst  cittnl  above.  ‘ Glos.sae  onliimiiae  iiilerliueares 
in  .Scriplurain  Suemm:'  it  luxs  been  sup)>ose(l  llial 
Rabanus  Maurus  is  the  autlior  of  it,  and  that  Walufridus 
only  put  it  together,  t’klitions  of  it  are  contained  in  the 
different  ‘ Biiiliothecae  Putrum,'  as  well  as  in  some  other 
colleetions  cited  above.  The  lir^t  eilition  is  a large  tiiiely- 
irinted  folio,  witliout  dale  or  place,  and  supposed  to  have 
wen  printed  at  Venice  alamt  14m().  ('alahtgue  qf  thr 
Ldmiry  uf  the  Duke  uf  S»nsexy  vol,  i.  pt.  2.  i Some 
Krvnieh  writere  altribule  to  W alufridus  the  beginning  of 
the  celcbmteil  * .\mmles  Fuldeiises.’  A complete  catalogue 
of  the  works  and  other  lilcmry  priKluctUms  of  WalnfriJus 
ia  contaiiu'd  in  F.ibiiciuh,  IHfilmtheea  Ijttina  Mediae  et 
Infimtie  Aetati^  ; y<nc\\*iT,  Allgemeines  (Jelrhrlen~Lexieoiit 
sub  voc.  ‘ Strabo  (W'alafiidus  > liiinfraidtie  Cniter*e//e. 

5V .’VLAN,  the  name  of  a tree  In  .'Vtuliovmi,  which  was 
first  described  and  figured  by  Umnphius,  in  IiU  ‘ Herbarium 
.-Vmboinense,'  and  called  by  liiui  Irhlht/itrtono*  tiionUJUO. 
It  i.s  a large  tree,  and  inucli  valued  by  (he  natives  of  llie 
islaml  in  which  it  grows.  It  is  very  mre,  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  Rurophius  is  loo  imperfect"  to  allow  ut  present  of 
its  being  a-ssigned  to  any  parlicular  division  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom.  It  hasa'stiaight  trunk,  very'  bigb,  covered 
with  a thick  fragile  liark.  of  a pale  rcddi.'-n  colour  above, 
but  a darker  red  at  the  lower  part : the  wood  is  white,  but 
brown  in  the  centre  of  old  trunks,  and  is  vei-v- solid  and 
compact  ; the  roots  are  lai'ge  and  of  a blight  red  colour, 
the  same  as  the  base  of  (he  tmnk  ; the  branches  are  thick, 
cylindrical,  alternate,  knotty,  tnbereulatcd,  and  funiished 
with  petiolated  leavea,  which  are  allcrnate,  seated  elo>c 
logetlier,  nml  are  thick,  oval,  pointed,  eight  or  ten  inches 
lung,  and  three  or  four  wide.  The  flowers  do  nut  ap)K-ur 
to  have  been  seen  by  Kuinphius,  although  he  has  repre- 
sented them  in  his  figure  as  ssilitary  and  axilhiiy,  and  con- 
sisting simply  of  four  sei>nls.  Tlie  fruit  ia  a pome  and  as 
large  as  an  omnge,  and  having  the  Nune  fonn,  but  suine- 
whnt  mure  elongalcd.  .\t  the  base  it  is  surrounded  by  a 
}>ermanent  calyx  with  5 lobes  ; from  this  eircumstanee  it  i» 
jirobablc  that  the  flowers  in  the  figure  areuUogelher  Iivpo- 
Ihctical.  Tlie  fruit  is  at  first  yellow , but  on  drying  hecomch 
red  nml  finally  black.  Its  interior  is  tilled  with  a dry  and 
fungous  pulp  of  a pale  yellow  colour  and  an  insipid  taste, 
which  envelops  four  or  five  seeds  or  nuts,  which  arc  at- 
tached to  the  summit  of  the  fruit  by  an  coiial  number  of 
long  confs.  Each  seed  is  two  inches  long  and  one 
broad,  compressed,  roughisli,  and  of  a fine  brown  colour. 

The  inhaoitants  of  the  isle  of  Amlmyim  use  the  bark  of 
the  roots  of  the  Walau  for  catching  fish.  Before  it  U used 
for  this  nuiqioae  it  is  powdered,  and  this  process  bv  the  na- 
tives isaJwaysattended  with  a peeidiarcciemuny.  'Tlie  bark 
of  the  root  is  the  ]>art  of  the  tree  employed,  anil  when  it  is 
collected  for  fishing,  a large  pHrly  utlends.  It  is  powdered 
by  a single  imlividual  with  u large  stone,  and  whilst  (his 
proceiiii  is  going  on,  the  rest  lie  found  the  stone  in  a circle  ; 
when  all  is  over,  a signal  is  given  by  one  of  tlu  m ciowing 
like  a cock  : they  tiicn  arise  and  collect  the  {>owder  into 
little  baskets  which  is  ieseiv«‘d  for  use.  In  catching  llie 
fish  other  ceremonies  are  employed.  The  party  goes  in 
the  muniing  early,  and  alter  iluowitig  the  powder  upon 
the  water  und  mixing  it  till  it  foams,  they  cast  a net  over 
the  river,  and  tlien  retire  froin  the  river  niaintainins:  a 
death-like  silence  till  the  poi-oii  lias  acted  on  the  ^’>h.  In 
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the  coiiRC  of  an  hour  the  net  is  jtencrally  found  full  of 
ha!f-c!rad  fish.  The  fi»h  will  recover  from  the  effect  of 
the  poison  if  thrown  into  fresh  water,  and  arc  cmite  whole- 
some as  food,  although  they  will  not  keep  so  long  as  fish 
caught  by  other  mentis.  Kiimphitis  procured  some  of  the 
bark,  ami,  omitting  the  eercraomes.  found  it  a very  siucces*- 
fid  mode  of  fishing.  Tlie  bark  of  this  tree  does ‘not  seem 
to  be  an  active  poison  ; the  powder  nficcts  the  eyes  verj‘ 
much,  and  produces  inflammation.  The  use  of  the  powder 
amongst  the  natives  is  confined  to  particular  luiuilics.  and 
there  is  a belief  that  any  others  %vho  should  use  it  would  be 
afflicted  with  various  di-en.^ics.  This  will  oecoimt  |>erhnps 
f<:r  the  ceremony  with  whu  h it  is  used.  Perhoiis  who  bathe 
ill  water  impregnated  with  the  powder  of  the  tree  experi- 
ence a tinghiig  sensation  of  the  akin. 
iHuniphius,  lUrfnrium  .-imZioiwe/jAe,  vol.  iii.,  p.  214.' 
WALCH.  JOHANN  GEORG,  a distinguished  Gcimnn 
divine,  wai»!>omat  Mciningen.in  1UD3.  Him  faihcr  wasgene- 
i.xl  sunerintendcutof  the  Protestant  church  in  the  duchy  of 
Snxc-'Veimar.  In  1710  he  went  to  the  univeraity  of  Jena, 
where  he  studied  divinity  and  philologj’.  and  of  which  he 
became  afterwards  one  of  the  first  ornaments.  In  1724  he 
was  appointed  extraordinan-  profe«.**or  of  divinity  in  the 
university  of  Jona;  and  in  lf‘26  he  took  his  degree' of  p.l).. 
and  was  appointed  ordinan-  profeasor  of  divinity,  an  office 
which  he  field  till  his  death  m ITTfi- 
Walch  distinguished  himself  as  a scholar  at  a very  early 
ago.  In  1712.  when  he  was  only  nineteen,  he  published  a 
gootl  edition  of  V'ollcius  Paterculus,  which  he  accoinpunicd 
with  an  index  and  valuable  notes ; in  1714  lie  published 
‘ Diatriba  de  Vita  ct  Stilo  C.  Cornelii  Tnclti,'  a work  cha- 
racterized by  sound  jud^ent,  tliongh  the  production  of  a 
youth  of  twenty-one.  Hi»  works  arc  numerous,  the  prin- 
cipal arc : — 1,  • Philosophischcs  lexicon,  darin  die  in  alien 
Thcilcn  dcr  Philosophic  fiirkinmnenden  Matericn  und 
Kunslworter  erkliirt  wcnlcn,*  Leipzig,  Hvo.,  1720.  This 
work  ran  through  four  editions,  and  was  a standard  kook 
till  new  philosophical  terms  came  in  use,  together  with 
the  establishment  of  the  school  of  Kant,  which  in  its  turn 
was  auper^eded  by  the  systems  of  Fichte,  Hegel,  and  Schcl- 
Hng.  2,  * HistorU  Critica  Ungufe,’  Leipzig,  8vo.. 

1716;  ran  through  four  editions.  3,  ‘ Histonsche  un<l 
Theologkchc  Kinleitung  in  die  vomehmsten  Ueligions- 
Streiligkeilen.’  5 vols.  8vo.,  Jena.  1724-.'16.  4,  * Historische 
und  Thcologische  Kinleitung  in  die  vomehmsten  Heligions- 
Streifigkeiten  dcrF.vangelischen  Kirehc,  5 vola.  8vo.,  Jena, 
1730-36.  5,  ‘ Bibliotheca  Patristica  literariis  Adnotationi- 
bus  instructa,’  8vo.,  Jena,  1720  ; 2nd  edition,  Jena,  IKW, 
by  Ih’ofessor  Danz.  6,  ‘ Bibliotlu'ca  Theologica  selecta, 
litcrariis  Adnotationibus  instructa,'  4 vol*.  8vo.,  Jena, 
17o7-65.  7,  Dr.  Martin  Luther's  * Siimmtiichc  fichriltcn,' 
24  voU.  4to.,  Halle,  1740-.'i(>.  .V  carefully  revised  edition 
of  the  works  of  Luther;  the  14th  volume  contain*  Luther’s 
Latin  vemion  of  the  Bible,  which  was  separately  published 
by  Walch  in  174;>.  Walch  also  publishwl  an  edition  of  j 
Lactanliiw,  Leipzig,  1715 ; 2nd  edition,  17.35.  His  nrinci- ' 
l>al  works  ore  in  tlie  library  of  the  British  Museum.  WaU-h 
was  the  father  of  three  sons,  Johann  Ernst  Immanuel,  ; 
Christian  Wilhelm  Franz,  ami  Karl  Fiicdrich,  each  of; 
whom  attained  a high  rank  in  the  learned  literature  ofGer-  ' 
rotnv.  I 

tlfnu’ker,  Irfirnthr  itnif  t/itrc/i 

CJclchrlhf!it  Ae/iiAm/er  Schri/t*teUrr  - with  poitraits  by  ' 
Haid',  the  fifth  biography  in  the  fourth  ‘ Zehnt.’  This- 
sjdendid  work  i*  divided  into  ten  zchnts,  or  ‘ t<{n1h*,'  and 
without  pages.  Comp.  Goiwcn.  IhiA  (irlrhrte  Liiro/xi.) 

WALCH.  CHHISTIAN  WILHKI.M  FRANZ,  one  of 
the  greatest  dixine*  of  Germany,  was  the  second  son  of 
Johann  Georg  Walch.  and  the  Wolher  of  Johann  Ernst 
Immanuel  Walch.  He  was  born  at  Jena  in  1726,  and  I 
nfter  having  »>tudie<l  divinity  in  that  university,  travelled  I 
with  his  brother  Immniniel  in  France  and  ftaly.  The 
learned  Italian  Gori  invited  him  and  his  brother  to  contri- 
bute to  his  ‘ Symhola  Lilerario,’  and  Gori  wrote  several 
memoir*  forth'e  • Transactions'  of  the  Societas  I^atina  at 
,lenn.  In  175(t  Walch  wa*  apiminted  extraordinary  profo)^- ; 
sor  of  philosophy  in  the  university  of  Jena;  in  *17W  he 
was  chosen  president  of  the  Societas  I.atina  in  this  town  : ' 
in  1754  he  went  to  Gottingen  a*  extraordinary  profe«M>r  of  ' 
divinity : he  became  ordinary  professor  of  divinity  in  1757-  ! 
He  die<l  suddenly  in  17H4,  wliiUt  talking  with  his  wife  and  i 
children.  j 

Walch  wrote  many  works  on  clcusixral  literature,  divinity,  j 


and  ecclesiastical  historx%  many  of  v\4nch  are  among  the 
bi>3t  of  their  kind,  ami  they  all  bear  the  marks  of  a 
superior  mind  and  extensive  learning.  A complete  cata- 
logue of  his  works  is  given  in  the  authority  cited  below  ; 
and  the  greater  part  of  them  aiv  in  the  library  of  the  Bri- 
tish Miincum.  The  following  arc  the  principal  works : — 
I,  ‘ Antiquitafea  Pallii  Philosophic!  velerum  ChrisUano- 
rum,'  Jena.  1716.  Tlie  first  tcction  of  this  book  treats  ol 
the  pallium  of  the  anlient  pliilosophera;  and  the  second  of 
the  pallium  a«umed  by  Christian  pbil<n»oplieri.  2,  ‘Ointio 
de  Eloqucntia  I^tina  veterum  Gcrnianorum,’  17.50  ; an  in- 
teresting little  book,  in  which  the  author  showj  that  a con- 
siderable number  of  antient  Germans,  among  xvhom  was 
Arminius,  the  conqueror  ofVwiis,  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  Roman  language  and  literature : there  are  i>:; 
hyjrotheses  or  opinions  in  thU  book  ; it  is  founded  on  facts 
stated  by  Roman  author*.  3,  ‘ Historia  Patriarelianmi 
Judaeonim  nuonim  in  libris  Juris  Romani  tit  Mentio,' 
1731.  The  onject  of  Uum  work  is  to  show  that  even  during 
the  later  jK'riod  of  the  Roman  empire  the  Jews  continued 
to  live  under  the  moral  in*]icc1ion  of  ‘ patriarchs,’  a Greek 
xvord  translated  from  the  Hebrew,  and  which,  according  to 
Walch,  wa.*  first  used  by  the  • Seventy’  of  Alexandria ; the 
Roman  laws  icfcired  to  hr  the  author  are  the  lituli,  * De 
Judacis,’  * Coelicolis,’  and'  * Samaritani*,'  in  the  CJode*  of 
Tlicodosius  and  Justinian.  -1,  • Compendium  Historiae 
Kcclesinslicae  rcccnlisrimac,* Gottingen,  1737.  6,  ‘Enlwurf 
einer  voUstandigxm  Histone  der  Kirehen-Versammlungeu,’ 
I^fipzig,  1756.  6.  • Monimenta  Medii  Aevi  ex  Biblio- 

theca Regia  Hanoverann,’  2 voL.  Hvo.,  Gbltingen,  1738. 
7,  ' Grundsiitze  der  Kirchcngc.^chichte  dcs  Neuen  Testa- 
ments,' 4 vois.  Hvo.,  2nd  edition.  Giiltingen,  1772-74. 
ft,  * Grundstlze  der  Natiiilichen  Goltc>"e!ehisamkeil.’  2nd 
edition,  Guitingen,  1773.  0,  • Kritisciie  Untersuchung 

vom  Gehraueh  der  Heiligen  Sehnft  unter  den  alien  Chri- 
sten in  den  eraten  vier  Jahrhunderten,’  Leipzig.  177.”. 
10,  * Neucste  Religions  Gc*c*hichle,’  9 vols.  Hvo.,  Lenigo, 
1771-83.  11,  ‘ Bibliotheca  Symbolica  vetus  ex  Monitneii- 
tis  Qiitnqiie  prionim  Suoculoiiun  innxime  collecia,'  Sec., 
I.eingo,  1770.  12,  ‘ Bibliuthrea  Philologica,’  3 vol*.  Hvo., 
Giiltingcn,  1//D-77.  13,  ‘ Kntwurf  einer  volUtandij.'cn 

Histone  der  Ketzereien,  SpalUmge.n  und  IU*ligion.s-Slui- 
tigkeiton,  bis  auf  die  Zeilen  der  Reformation,’  11  vols. 
Hvo.,  Leipzig,  l762->s».  This  work  made  great  *en*atio:i 
throughout  all  Europe,  and  the  Germans  call  iU  aullior 
gx'nerally,  Der  Kclzer-Walch  ; Ketzer  lagnificsa  heretic  , in 
order  to  distinguiUi  him  from  his  brotheni,  his  father,  and 
so  many  other  writers  whose  name  is  Walch.  Walch  i« 
also  the  author  of  an  excellent  biography  of  Catherine  von 
Bora,  the  wife  of  Luther,  which  is  preceded  by  her  |K>r- 
ttwit  engraved  afterthe  original  iminlingof  Lucas  Cranach. 
The  younger  brother  of  Walch,  Karl  Kriedrieh,  bom  iu 
17'U,  wa.*  professor  of  law  at  Gottingen,  and  afterwards  at 
Jena,  where  he  du^  in  17U9.  He  is  the  author  of  several 
distinguished  works  on  jurinpmdencc,  such  as.  ‘ Glosaarimn 
Geiinauicum  Interpretatiuni  Constitutioriis  Criminali*  (’aro- 
linae  ini erserviens,’ Jena,  17tW.  The  ‘ Constitulio  Ciimi- 
nalis  (,‘arolina.'  or  the  Criminal  ('o*le  issued  by  the  em- 
peror Charles  V..  is  still  in  uw*  in  some  parts  of  German v, 
a*  the  dr-.ehy  of  Brunsxvick  and  the  kingdom  of  Hanover* 

iStrodtmann,  Sene  (ielfhritf  KiiritjHi.  pmt  14.  iu 
vol.  jv„  p.  45.->,  &c.;  Ca/uiogtifs  of  the  iJbnuy  of  the 
British  ^Iu^eMm. 

WAU'H,  JOHANN  ERNST  IMMANUEL,  was  bom 
Ft  Jena  on  the  29th  of  August,  17'23.  His  father  was 
Johann  Go'ng  Waleh,  a dixine,  and  hi*  mother  xva*  a 
daughterof  llie  learned  Bud«‘U.*(Bud6L  He  studied  divinity 
at  .lena.  and  in  1747  undertook  a long  journey  with  hu 
brother  Christian  Wilhelm  Franz,  to  France,  Italy,  ami 
several  other  countries.  Though  the  two  brothers  were 
rather  young,  the  name  of  their  father  procured  them 
evi^-where  a favourable  reception.  Tliey  thus  were  on 
intimate  Icnns  with  Assemam,  the  caidiuals  Maffei  and 
Pnsaionei,  as  xvell  a*  with  sevcml  other  celebrated  men  at 
Rome.  It  is  «iid  that  tliey  were  picsentcd  to  pope  Bene- 
dict XIV.,  who  asked  them  if  they  were  the  sons  of  the 
celebrated  heretic  J.  G.  Waleh.  In  1739  J.  E.I.  M'alch 
was  appointed  professor  of  divinity  at  Jena,  his  name  being 
already  known  by  several  xvork*  on  ecelesia-vtical  hi&loiy. 
Next  to  divinity,  natural  history*  was  his  favourite  science, 
which  he  cultivates!  xxith  great  »uccesa,  as  may  be  seen 
from  hih  works  on  natural  history,  cited  below.  ' He  was  a 
member  of  many  learned  societies  in  Italy,  Gennany,  and 
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other  countriM.  lie  died  on  the  Kt  of  Deceml>«r.  177ft. 
His  prineipal  works  are — 1,‘Dc  ChrisUanorum  sub  l)io« 
cletiano  in  Hispania  Peraecutione,’  Kvo..  .lena,  17-">1 ; 
2.  * Marmor  Hi*«p<uuae  antiquum  Vcxationis  Chri^^tianorum 
Ncronianae  inaiifne  nocumentum  illustralura.’  4to..  Jena, 

; 2nd  edition,  uwler  the  title  ‘ Per»eqmilioniaCl»ritti-  | 
anae  Neronianae  in  Hi^jianift  ex  antiquo  Monumento  pro*  i 
bandae  uberior  Kxplanalio,'  4lo.,  Jena.  17i>^l : J.  * Acta  ' 
Kocietatis  I.atinne  Jenensw,  edita,'4  vola.  fteo.,  Jena,  17i)2- 
W.  'fhe  Transacliona  of  this  Society,  which  were  under  the 
care  of  Walch  for  several  years,  contain  many  of  his  minor 
productions : 4.  ‘Dissertationes  in  Acta  Apostolorum,’  3 vo!s. 
4to.,  Jcnn.  17"*04tl  ; 5.  * De  Arte  crilica  vetenim  Homa- 
norura  Lifcraria,' 3rd  edition,  Jena.  1771  ; 6,  ‘ DasSteinrcich 
^y^temalisch  eutworfen’ (a  sy^tem  of  mineralojfv  . 2 vola. 
8vo..  2nd  edition,  Halle,  7,  ‘ Antiquitates  Medicae 

selectae,'  8vo„  Jena,  1772  ; 8,  ‘SijriHum  Medici  Oculmii 
Romani  nu}>or  in  Aijro  Jenensi  repeitum  et  Obscrvationibiie 
ilhistratum.’  4to..  Jena.  1763;  9.  ‘OeorKWolfgamrKnorT’s 
Sammlunii^  von  Merkwiirdiijkeiten  der  Natiir  und  den 
Alferthumern  de-s  Erdbodens  welcher  petrificirte  W»rper 
enthilt,  herausp«evbeti  mit  Cla8siftcationa*Tal)cl1en,  &c.. 
von  J.  E.  I.  \\\lch,  mit  illuminirten  Kupfcrtafeln,  etc.,’ 
7 p*rts,  in  3 vola.  fob,  Niimbeir.  1768-73.  This  col- 
lection of  iCnorPs  was  celebrated  all  over  Europe. 
Statius  Milller  had  published  a cataloi^te  of  it,  with  a de- 
acription  of  the  dilferent  objects,  but  this  work  wa.s  incom- 
plete ai>d  without  any  systematical  order.  The  work  of 
tValch  however  is  still  cotiaidered  a moilel  for  similar' 
works;  a French  translation  of  it  was  publibhed  in  177:7, 
and  a Dutch  in  1779.  The  principal  works  of  Walch  ore 
in  the  lihraiy  of  the  British  .Museum. 

{J^fb^ti’iS'fKrhirhte  i/e#  imkUfligi^n  Ilt^rrn  IJf//ratks 
Johafin  hrmt  Jinmamifl  Watch,  Jena,  1780,  ftvo.,  con- 
tains a complete  catalo^ie  of  his  works  and  minor  pro- 
ductions.! 

WALOHEREN.  [Zeal-wd.] 

WALCK-VOCiKU  or  WALGH-VOGKL.  [Dodo;  Stbu- 

TinOMD.C.1 

WAI.DKf'K,  a prinripftHly  in  the  north  of  Germany, 
consist*  of  two  j)ar1*;.  1,  the  piincipatity  or  county  of 
Waldeck.  propcnv  t.o  called,  wJiich  is  situated  Iretween 
4'  and  51“  31^  .N.  lat.,  and  between  8“  31'  and  9*  12' 
E.  long.:  it  is  bounder!  on  the  w»*st  ami  north  by  the 
Prus.‘.ian  provirri'e  of  Weslphalia,  oa  the  east  and  south  bv 
Hesse- Darmstadt  ; 2.  the  counlv  of  Pyrmosil,  whi<-h  is 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  \Vc»er,  mdween  the  terri- 
tories of  IJppc,  Hanover,  and  Prussia.  'Hte  area  of  the 
whole  is  450  square  miles,  ami  it  is  divided  into  four  baili- 
wicks, three  of  which  l>e!onir  to  Waldeck,  the  former 
county  of  Pynnont  being  the  fourth,  nie  county  ol 
XValilerk  has  an  area  of  424  square  miles.  It  i*  a moun- 
taiiuHi*  ccuntrv',  coribisting  of  chain.*  or  of  detaclicd  masses, 
without  any  wide  valleys;  it  is  perhaps  the  most  ele- 
vated region  of  western  Germany.  'Diere  is  not  one 
large  river,  but  then-  are  >.everar  small  t-tream*.  IJie 
climate  is  colder  than  that  of  Hc*^  under  the  aame 
latitude;  but  the  air  is  pure  and  hcaltliy.  The  soil  U in 
general  Mony  and  sterile,  and  nut  vull  Milled  to  tillage, 
vet  the  indefatigable  indu.stry  of  the  inhabitants  raiM-s  all 
kinds  of  com  and  flax  sufficient  for  their  own  consumption, 
and  in  veiy  pood  years  a supply  for  exportation.  Potatoes 
are  growu'in  abuiidance.  and  in  unfavouralde  seasons  are 
the  chief  wilisislence  of  the’pooTCr  clasaes.  'fliere  is  a 
great  quantity  of  timber,  but  there  is  no  oppofitnnily  for 
exporting  it.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  tiicre  are  goO<l 
pastures,  in  which  numerous  herds  of  hwned  cattle  arc 
fed  and  fattened  for  exportation,  and  considemble  quanti- 
ties of  butter  and  cheese  are  made.  Sheep  and  swine  arc 
kept  in  great  numbers,  'flie  mineral.*  ate  copper,  iron, 
lead,  alaba-ster,  marble,  slate,  very  fine  freestone,  ami  salt. 
Ttiere  arc  no  manufactures ; the  inhabitants  make  some 
coarse  woollen  clothK,  pliidi  stockiugB,  and  sufficient  linen 
for  t heir  own  use,  but  none  for  exportation.  In  Pymiont 
there  ni%  five  villages,  the  inhabitants  of  which  derive 
their  principal  subsistence  from  the  manufacture  of  thread 
stocking*,  which  they  export  in  large  quantities.  'Fhe  ex- 
])or1s  of  the  principality  arc  the  natural  productions  of  the 
country,  liie  population  amounts  to  57.tX)0  scuU.  The 
prince"  and  the  great  majority  of  the  subjects  are  I>u* 
thcrans ; there  are  aliout  Mic>  Homan  Calliolics,  600  CaJ- 
vinisti,  000  Jews,  and  a few  Quakers.  The  revenue 
of  the  prince  is  about  40,000/.  sterling,  and  the  public 


} debt  IftO.OlX)/.  The  prince  is  a member  of  the  German 
Confedeiation,  and  lias  in  the  Diet,  with  Hohenzollern, 
bippe,  Kcuss,  and  Liechtenstein,  .i  collective  vote  (the 
, loth',  and  in  the  general  a.-*'‘eml>ly  a separate  vote.  Hii 
! contingent  is  318  men,  forming  jrart  of  the  first  corjw. 
(Pyruont.J 

(Urcckhaus,  ; W.  v.  Schlicbeii, 

Di>  T)^m»r.hen  Bumicxttnntcn  : Ilivvsel ; Cnnnabirh.) 

WALDECK,  PRINCES  OF.  The  house  of  Waldeck 
is  one  of  the  oidcsl  dynasties  of  northern  Germany.  It  is 
of  Saxon  origin,  and  is  descended  from  one  of  Ihove  power- 
ful dukes  of  anlienl  Saxony  who  commanded  in  the  wars 
against  Charlemagne,  jM-rhapa  from  Wittokiml,  although 
' this  cannot  be  liistoricaily  established.  They  were  for- 
merly counts,  but  the  title  of  prince  was  conferred  upon 
Count  George  Frederic  in  1682.  This  prince,  bom  in 
102«),  was  a celebrated  general  of  the  emperor  I^opold  1., 
and  obtained  several  signal  victories  over  the  Turks  and 
the  French.  Delille,  the  French  poet,  has  addres.scd  to 
him  his  ode  ‘ De  la  praising  him  for  his  humane 

; conduct  towards  the  French.  Tlie  republic  of  the  United 
I Provinces  ofthe  Netherlands  appointed  him  commander- 
! in-chief  of  the  Dutch  armies.  Ho  died  in  1692.  His  bro- 
ther, Count  Josia*.  hail  equal  military  reputation.  Tlie 
republic  of  Venice  put  him  at  the  head  of  her  armies,  and 
anVr  his  death,  in  1711,  had  a splendid  monument  erected 
to  his  memory  in  the  church  or  Wildungcn.  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  Waldeck.  Josias  was  the  founder  of  a younger 
1 blanch  of  the  house  of  W.sldeck,  upon  which  However 
j the  title  of  prince  has  not  been  conferred.  Prince  Cliris- 
I tian  Augustus  bom  iu  1744.  signalized  himself  as  an  able 
I general  in  the  war*  against  the  French  during  the  Revo-^ 
lutioii.  He  commanded  a part  of  the  ImjH'rial  armies.' 
In  1793  he  directed  the  pav'age  of  the  Imperial  troop* 
over  tlw  Rhine  near  Selz,  for  the  j)ur|>ose  of  attatrking 
(he  rear  of  the  famous  line*  of  Weissenburg,  defended 
bv  the  French:  they  were  a.'*4uled  in  front  by  Ficld- 
Maikhal  Wurmser,  the  Austrian  commander-in-chief,  and 
Ku*ld-.Mar*hal  Kalckreulh,  the  Pniv>ia  generalissimo. 
Tliis  combined  attack,  which  reaultt-d  in  the  taking 
of  the  lineii.  ami  was  followed  by  a general  rout  of 
the  French,  is  considered  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
manoeuvre*  executed  in  modem  limes.  It  is  said  that  the 
|»rince  of  Waldeck,  who  had  the  most  difficult  sliarc  in 
this  undertaking,  also  conceived  the  idea  of  the  whole  plan. 
He  also  took  the  fortress  of  Kolil,  ojiposite  Stmsburg,  and 
aflerwards  commandetl  in  Flanders,  displaying  such  supe- 
rior talenlH,  that  the  emperor  of  Germany  appointed  him 
member  of  the  militaiy  council  at  Vienna,  ana  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  militia  of  Bohemia.  In  1797  the  prince- 
regent  of  Portugal  addressed  himself  to  the  emperor  for 
the  minxwe  of  obtaining  his  permi»*ion  to  put  the  prince 
of  Waldeck  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  which  were  in  a ven* 
disorganized  Mate.  'Hie  pcmiitoiou  having  In'cn  granted, 
the  prince  went  to  Lihlxm,  but  died  in  ITtW,  lielore  lie 
h.'ul  carried  into  effect  his  plans  for  reorganizing  tlie  Por- 
tiigue.ie  troop*.  His  grandson,  Henry  Frederic  George, 
the  present  reigning  prince,  was  Ixirn  in  1789,  and  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  prince  George,  in  1B13. 

(/4/MaaacA  dc  Crotha  J C'jfircr*afw/tx-£^T/cofi  / 

pA/> 

WALDEfJRAVE,  JAMES  WALDKGRAVE,  SECOND 
EARL,  wiw  the  son  of  Jamiii,  firet  earl  Waldegrave,  K.G., 
who  was  descended  from  ancestors  originally  iiettled 
I at  Walgravc  in  Northamptonshire,  and  in  later  time*  dis- 
tinguiahod  for  their  attachment  to  the  Roman  Cr.tholic 
faith.  The  first  Earl  Waldegrave  derivc-d  hi*  oldest  title 
of  Baron  Waldegrave  of  Cbewlon,  in  the  county  of  Somerset, 
from  his  father  Henry,  who.  having  married  Henrietta,  na- 
tural daughter  of  James  IL.  by  Ambclla  Churchill,  siMer  of 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in  16M, 
and.  following  bis  fatlver-in-iawto  Paris  on  the  Hcvoluliofl, 
died  there  in  1680.  The  Earl  had  conformed  to  the  estu 
blishfd  church  in  1722.  and  served  under  Sir  Robert  Wa* 
ole,  w ho  placed  great  confidence  in  him.  as  ambassador, 
rst  at  Pan*  and  atterwarda  at  Vienna,  from  1725  to  1740. 
He  was  created  ViKOunt  Chewfon  and  Earl  Waldegrave 
in  1729,  ond  died  in  1741,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven,  six 
roontlis  alter  he  had  obtained  leave  to  return  to  England 
for  the  recovery  of  hi*  health.  He  had  married,  in  1714, 
Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Webbe  of  Hatherop,  in  the 
county  of  Gloucester,  Baronet. 

James,  who  was  bis  eldest  ton,  was  bom  14th  March, 
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1715.  Attactung  hiniself  to  the  court,  and  becoming  a ; 
favourite  of  freord^e  II.,  he  was  in  1743  appointed  a lord  of  , 
tlie  bed<'lmmber ; and  in  April,  1751,  among  the  changes  ' 
which  look  place  on  llic  death  of  Fredenck,  prince  of  | 
Wales,  he  was  made  steward  ami  warden  (or  master)  of 

the  Stannaries,  ‘ in  room,'  says  Horace  Walpole,  of  • T 

P , a bad  man ; never  was  ill-nature  so  dull  us  his, 

never  dullness  so  vain : I.#ord  Waldcgrave,  on  the  con- 
trary, had  complaisance  enough  to  have  covered  folly  or 
ill-nature,  though  in  him  it  only  concealed  a very  good 
understanding,  and  made  his  good-nature  Uie  leas  observed.' 
{Mfmoiret  o/  George  //.,  i.  79.) 

About  a year  and  a half  alter  this,  in  December,  1752, 
Ix>rd  Waldegrave,  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  king,  was 
prevailed  upon  to  accept  the  office  of  governor  to  the 
voung  Prince  of  Wales,  which  Ix)rd  Harcourt  had  resigned. 

‘ The  Earl,‘  says  Walpole,  ‘ was  very  averse  to  it : he  was 
a man  of  pleasure,  understood  the  court,  was  firm  in  the  ! 
king’s  favour,  easy  in  his  circumstances,  and  at  once  un-  | 
desirous  of  rising  and  afraid  to  fall.'  He  adds  however, 

* A man  of  stricter  honour,  or  of  more  reasonable  sense,  j 
could  not  have  been  selected  for  the  employroent.’  {Me- 
moireit  i.  255.) 

In  1756  Lord  Waldegrave  obtiuned  a grant  of  the  rever- 
sion of  one  of  the  tellershipa  of  the  exchequer,  and  in  less 
than  two  months  after  he  came  into  pMescion  of  this  lucra- 
tive appointment  bv  the  death  of  Horace,  lord  Walpole. 
In  1759  he  married  Slaria,  the  second  of  the  three  natural 
daughters  of  Sir  Edward  Walpole,  K.B.  (second  son  of  Sir 
Robert),  by  Maria  Clements,  a milliner's  apprentice,  whose 
father  was  postmaster  at  Darlington.  This  lady,  equally  j 
distinguished  by  her  beauty  and  her  viilucs.  was  twenty 
ycai-s  younger  than  the  carl ; and  in  17IJG,  after  his  death, 
icmarried  William  Henry,  duke  of  C«loucc>tcr,  brother  of 
(Jeorge  HI.,  whom  hlie  also  survived,  dying  in  lli*07,  at  the 
age  of  seventy -two.  She  was  the  mother  of  (he  late  Duke 
ol'Ctloncester,  and  of  the  Priiu-e!*ii  Suphia  Matilda  of  Glou- 
cester. 

Tlie  most  important  ]>oIitica]  transaction  in  \%bich  Karl 
Witldegr.avc  was  engaged,  was  the  attempt  info  which  he 
was  foieed  by  the  king,  in  June,  1757,  to  form  a miiu»<(ry. 
with  hims^jlf  at  it*  head.  He  was  actually  apjiointed  first 
lortl  of  the  trcasuij'.  ‘The  public,'  w^^s  Walpole,  ‘ was  I 
not  more  astonwhed  at  that  designation  t)ian  the  earl  him-  ' 
self.  Though  no  man  knew  the  secrets  of  go\emnient 
hclter,  no  man  knew  the  manamvre  of  bnsinetw  less.  He 
wRji  no  speaker  in  parliament,  liad  no  interest  there,  and,  , 
though  universally  beloved  and  respected  where  known,  1 
was  by  no  means  familiarized  to  the  eyes  of  the  nation.  ^ 
He  declined  as  long  ns  nunJesty  became  him;  tuigagcd  | 
with  spirit  the  moment  he  felt  the  abandoned  state  in  | 
which  liU  master  ami  bonefnctoi  stood.'  Of  the  negolia- ' 
lions  connected  with  this  project,  which  was  nliandoned 
niter  a few  days,  a sketch  is  given  by  Waluole  (.l/cwo/res,  j 
II.  *220-223',  Gut  the  must  ample  details  liavu  been  pre-  ’ 
served  by  the  earl  himself.  [ 

Piopo^ls  were  also  made  to  him  to  take  office  in  the 
last  days  of  Lord  liiite’s  ndministnition,  in  the  end  of! 
March,  17(>3.  The  day  after  he  had  finally  declined  these  • 
overtures,  on  the  1st  of  April,  he  was  attacked  by  small- 1 
ivox,  and  his  death  followed  on  the  2Hth  of  that  month. 
i..ctving  only  three  daughters,  he  was  succeeded  in  the  1 
earldom  by  hu  brother  John. 

An  account  of  the  political  and  court  transactions  of  a 
portion  of  his  own  time  by  liarl  Waldegrave  was  published 
under  the  title  of  * Memohs  from  1754  to  175K.'  in  a quarto  I 
volume,  in  1821.  This  work,  which  had  evidently  been  ' 
prepared  with  the  intention  that  it  should  be  given  to  the 
public,  is  a very  clear,  full,  and  perfectly  trustworthy  narra- 
tive. and  throws  im:ch  light  iijion  the  restless  and  com- 
)licated  intrigues  of  the  latter  jmil  of  the  reign  of  George 
I.  It  leaves  a \eiy  favourahlc  impn’s.sion  ot  the  writer,  ; 
of  his  clear-headedness,  ns  well  ns  of  his  sincerity  and 
frankness,  although  it  ha.s  nothing  of  the  maimer  of  an 
anxiouK  or  s\  stcni.atic  defence  of  his  conduct. 

WvVLDK.^IAH  I.,  King  of  Denmark,  reigned  from  a.d. 
^ 157  till  Itrtl.  Ho  was  the  son  of  Knud,  or  (.'amit.  duke 
<vf  Sieswig,  and  king  of  the  Obotrites  in  Mecklenburg,  n 
prince  of  the  first  royal  dynasty  of  Denmark.  HeWHslmm 
on  the  L5t]i  of  Jamiary,  H.'H,  eight  days  after  the  murder 
of  his  fatlier,  who  ]M>nshed  during  the  civil  troubles  which 
then  desolated  Denniaik.  To  save  lier  son  from  a similar 
fate,  Ins  motheivlngeborg.  a Kus»ian  prinees.<i,  fled  with  liim 


to  her  native  county,  where  the  young  prince  lived  during 
the  earlier  part  of  his  youth.  He  afterwanls  returned  to  Den- 
mark. and  on  the  death  of  king  Erik  r\'^.,£mund,  in  1139. 
Waidemar  was  chosen  king,  but  on  account  of  his  youth  he 
was  put  under  the  guardianship  of  Erik,  sumamed  I<am.  the 
son-in-law  of  the  late  king  Erik  111.,  Eiegod.  Erik  I.am, 
disregarding  the  rights  of  his  ward,  luurped  the  royal 
authority  and  reigned  as  Erik  V'.,  (ill  1147,  when  he  resided 
and  retired  to  a convent.  The  guardianship  of  young  Vv  al- 
demar  was  now  disputed  between  Svend  Eriksen  and  Knud 
Magiiusen,  both  royal  princes,  and  the  contest  having  been 
terminated  by  a decision  of  the  emperor  Frederic  I.,  Bar- 
berossa,  which  was  favourable  to. Svend,  that  prince  as- 
sumed the  title  of  king,  and  in  IIS^  murdered  Knud,  who 
had  likewise  styled  himself  king,  and  reigned  in  a part  of 
Denmark  as  Knud  or  Canut  V.  Svend  also  intended  to 
murder  Waidemar.  who  however  escimed  and  made  war 
on  Svend,  commonly  called  Sueno  IV.,  whom  he  de- 
feated in  the  battle  of  Viborg,  when  the  usurper  wai  slain 
by  some  plundering  peaaanta.  This  battle  waa  fought  on 
the  22nd  of  September,  1157,  and  from  this  day  dates  the 
reign  of  Waidemar,  whose  rights  to  the  crown  were  no 
longer  disputed. 

During  the  first  years  of  his  reign  Waidemar  was  occn- 

?ied  with  restoring  domestic  peace  to  bis  kingdom.  In 
168  he  made  an  alliance  witn  Henry  the  Lion,  duke  of 
Saxony,  for  the  purpose  of  subjugating  (he  Obotrites  and 
other  Wendish  or  Slavonian  nations  in  the  north-csstem 
part  of  Germany,  over  which  the  kings  of  Denmark  and  the 
emperors  of  Germany  had  hitherto  exercised  a nominal 
authority.  Tlie  Danish  ai*my  and  navy  were  commanded 
by  Abivalon.  the  warlike  archbUhop  of  Koeskild,  who  took 
Arcona,  tlie  capital  of  the  WciidUh  empire,  in  the  Uland  of 
Uijgen,  and  broke  the  idols  of  Swantewit  and  other  gmU  of 
the  heathen  WcikIcs.  In  1170  he  look  Julin.the  Coiuitnu- 
tinnplc  of  the  noith  (Kranlz,  If  audulia,  lib.  iii.),  and  llie 
nortlicm  limit  of  on  overlami  trade  with  Aria  Minor,  Perria, 
and  India,  the  direction  of  which  we  may  now  trace,  since 
the  discovery  of  numerous  Aiabic  coins,  along  the  hanks  of 
the  Dniepr  ami  the  Volga.  vKasmuswn,  />  Orientis  Com- 
merrto  rum  Jiwiiiu  rt  Srumiiuarm  Mrtlm  Aero;  a rire 
book,  extracts  from  which  are  given  in  Journal  A^iatiqur^ 
vol.  V.  I 18*24.;,  ji.  '440,  &c.^ 

After  these  defeats  tlic  Wendes  of  Uugen,  McckltMihurg, 
and  the  most  western  part  of  Pomerania  recognised  the 
Danish  king  as  their  sovereign,  and  Waidemar  did  homage 
fur  his  conquests  to  the  emj>eror  Frederic  I.,  whom  he  met 
at  Lotis-le-^ulnicr,  in  the  present  Franchc-Comt^.  It  has 
been  s^iid  that  he  also  did  homage  for  his  kingdom  of  Den- 
mark, and  this  opinion, which  ha«  rousedthc  national  pride 
of  so  many  Danish  hUlorians,  is  not  without  foumlaiion. 
‘nu*  title  of  King  of  the  Wendes,  which  U still  ictnined 
among  the  other  titles  of  the  kings  of  Dcmnaik,  dales  from 
the  comiiiestsofbiritop  Ahsalon.  Waidemar  also  acquiieil 
the  most  southern  part  of  Norway,  which  he  took  from  king 
Erhng.  The  latter  years  of  his  reign  were  trovibled  hy  a 
relH'llion  of  E.skiid.  bishop  of  Lund,  in  Scania,  which  ]>n>- 
^incc  belonged  to  Deninark'at  that  time.  5Vahleniar  died 
on  the  12th  of  May.  1 181  (some  say  1182  . at  Wordingborg, 
and  it  was  said  that  he  was  poisoned.  M'aldemar  I.  was 
nut  a warrior  only,  he  is  equally  distinpiished  as  a legis- 
lator; he  ordered  the  laws  of  several  of  his  provinces  to  be 
collected,  and  he  added  his  own,  which  are  still  preserved 
in  the  great  collections  of  thb  Danish  law.  The  Danes  call 
him  'the  Great but,  without  prejudice  to  his  meritii,  thi» 
title  is  more  than  lie  deserves.  Waldemar's  successor  wa.'i 
his  eldest  son  Knud  or  Canut  VI.,  whom  he  had  by  Sophia, 
princess  of  Pomerania. 

- i,IL»ll>erg,  Baron  af,  Dauurmark'e  Rise* Hietofir.  vol.  i., 
p.  2t)8-247  ; KranU,  i^JCftnia;  IP'utKUtlia ; Mallet,  //<>• 
toire  tlu  Duurmurk.  > 

WALDKMAU  II.,  siminmed  Seier,  or  * the  ^'iclorious,* 
king  of  Denmark,  who  reigned  from  1202  till  1*241,  whs  tho 
second  son  of  Waidemar  I.  His  brother.  King  Knud,  or 
(‘amit  5’L.  conferred  up«.m  him  the  duchy  of  Sieswig.  and 
was  assisted  by  him  iu  the  consolidation  of  the  Danish 
go^enlment  in  the  HhIiic  provinces,  which  had  liecn  con- 
quered by  Waidemar  I.  [Wai.oKM.ia  L],  and  in  those  of 
' which  some  p-irts  were  con<|uere<l  ihiring  the  nugn  of 
i Knud  VI.,  namely,  Esthland.  Kurland,  and  Tavonia. 
i During  the  rebclUou  of  Wiildeninr,  bi.shop  of  Sleswig.  \»ho 
> likewise  belonged  to  the  roval  house  of  DiMinnirk,  mul  who 
' was  jiaxistcd  by  Adolphus  Hi.,  count  ofllolstein,  he  took 
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♦ho  field  for  bin  brother,  and  they  succeeded  in  conquer- 
inf  Holstein,  and  in  drivinj;  out  the  rebellious  prelate,  who 
fied  to  Germany  ^1200).  After  the  death  of  Knud  in  12113, 
Waldemar  axccndud  the  throne,  and  his  subjects,  as  well  as 
his  neighbours,  soon  found  that  Denmark  was  ruled  by  a 
great  king.  He  finally  establiahcd  the  Danish  authority 
in  the  Wendish  province*,  the  population  of  which,  a 
headstrong  but  not  unciviliied  race,  was  still  reailv  for  re- 
bellion. Tlie  Banish  possessions  in  Esthland,  Kurland, 
and  Livonia  having  been  menacetl  by  the  natives,  Wal* 
demur  availed  himself  of  the  occasion  to  carry  a plan  into 
fxeoution  which,  if  not  his  own  idea,  was  at  feast  realized 
tiy  him.  Hiis  was  to  found  a Baltic  empire,  consisting  of 
Drninark,  the  kev  and  centre  of  the  whole,  Hsdstein, 
Mecklentnirg,  all  Bomerania  Kurland,  Livonia.  Esthlasid, 
the  large  islands  in  the  middle  pari  of  the  Baltic,  and  the 
southern  ]>art5  of  Sweden  and  Norway.  'Hie  same  plan 
was  afterwards  conceived  and  partly  realized  by  the  great 
Gustav  us  .Adoljshiu  of  Swedon,  atsd  similar  empires  were 
founded  by  the  Oartliaginians  in  the  Mediterranean,  by 
Mitbridates  round  the  Pontus,  and  on  a smaller  scale  bv 
Venice  round  tlic  Adriatic  Sea  and  the  Archipelago,  ff 
this  Danish  empire  was  of  short  duration,  it  was  the  result 
of  two  causes  wmich  have  been  and  aUvapwill  be  equally 
dangerous  to  such  empires.  The  immense  extent  of  naiTovV 
tracts  along  the  sea-shore  affoni  Imuimcrable  points  of 
attack  to  the  continental  nations  who  are  excluued  from  : 
the  coa.st  by  those  tmets,  and  they  can  only  be  defended  by 
a great  navy,  the  chief  condition  of  which  is  an  extensive 
commerce.  Now  Denmark  being  the  centre  and  key  of 
that  empire,  only  the  military  condition  of  its  existence 
was  fulfilled,  while  the  commercial  condition  existed  only 
tcnqxjrally.  The  Sound  was  not  then,  a.s  it  is  now,  fre- 
<uicnled  by  ships  of  all  nations,  for  the  commerce  in  the 
Baltic  had  a more  southerly  direction  frtim  Htinsia  to- 
wards the  coasts  of  Pomerania  and  Holstein,  whence  (he 
merchandize  was  carried  overland  to  Germany  and 
France.  However.  fOr  a short  period  WaWem.ar,  being 
in  possession  of  Wisby,  Julin  (or  at  least  the  iiiuulli  of 
the  Oder,  for  the  town  is  said  to  have  been  entirely  (?; 
destroyed  by  Bishop  Absalon),  and  also  of  Lribcck,  was 
enabled,  by  the  advantages  wliich  he  derived  from  the 
commerce  of  those  towns,  to  raise  that  formidable  force, 
the  greater  part  of  which  he  employed  in  the  conquest  of 
Livonia  and  the  adjoining  provinces.  His  army  consisted 
of  160,000  men,  and  he  had  a navy  of  1200  ships.  He 
sailed  for  Ijvonia  in  1219.  The  main  body  of  the  army, 
consisting  of  Danes,  and  commanded  by  Aodreas,  bishop 
of  Lund,  wa.s  surprised  by  the  natives  and  in  danger  of 
Ix’lng  cut  to  pieces,  when  it  was  relieved  by  the  king’s 
Wendish  and  German  auxiliaries,  who  won  the  day.  Tra- 
dition says  that  in  the  midst  of  danger  a flag  fell  from 
heaven,  at  the  sight  of  which  the  Danes  recovered  their 
courage.  This  was  the  * Danebojg,’  in  memory  of  which 
the  Order  of  the  Danebrog  was  foumled.  The  campaign 
resulted  in  the  conquest  of  Ksthland,  Livonia,  and  Kur- 
land, and  a Danish  bi^'hop  took  up  his  lesidence  at  Rig.a. 
During  the  contcsit  of  Frederic  II.  and  Otho  of  Brunswick 
for  the  imperial  crown,  Waldemar  8S5i.stcd  Frederic,  who 
in  his  turn  acknowledged  him  ns  king  of  the  Slavonian.s  or 
Wend.*,  a title  which  had  already  been  assumed  by  Wal- 
demar I.  Waldemar  was  now  the  ruler  of  the  North,  but 
his  greatness  was  humbled  by.  the  trcachi  r)'  of  a petty 
German  count.  Henry,  count  of  Schwerin,  ha<l  sonie 
reason  to  complain  of  the  king,  and  not  having  obtained 
satisfaction,  he  treacherously  seized  him  in  the  island  of 

I. aa]and,  brought  him  on  board  a vessel  ready  for  that 
pur|K>se,  and  carried  him  to  Schwerin.  The  munerous 
enemie*  of  the  king  protected  the  count,  and  even  Frederic 

II.  acted  in  a way  which  clearly  showe«l  that  he  waa 

f leased  with  the  late  of  his  rival  in  the  North,  Pope 
lonoriua  Ilf.  alone  took  the  part  of  the  captive  king, 
whnee  aariatance  he  wished  to  have  in  his  contest  with  the 
emjicroi' ' ana  his  mediation  Wahlemar  was  released  in  | 
122i).  on  condiluitt  of  paying  marks  of  silver,  an  ' 

enormous  sum  Cur  the  tinie.  ceding  Holstein  to  it.*  legal 
possessor  Count  Adolphus  IV.,  atMl  renouncing  the  sove-  i 
reignty  of  Mecklenburg,  which  from  that  time  was  go-  | 
vernetl  by  the  descendant*  pf  it*  anlient  Slavonic  kings, 
the  progenitors  of  the  present  house  of  Mecklenburg,  v'ho 
did  homage  to  the  emperor.  No  aooner  was  Waldemar 
restored  to  liberty,  than  tie  forgot  his  promises,  and  aimed 
at  itcovering  those  provinces  wliich  he  had  ceded,  and 
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which  had  been  occujiied  by  Ins  enemies.  'Die  first  In 
imi>i)rtRncc  among  hia  enemies  were  count  Adolphus  IV, 
of  Holstein,  and  the  citizens  of  laibeck,  who,  during  llu* 
military’  government  of  Waldemar,  had  prudently  attnictid 
to  their  lo\vn  the  commerce  of  the  Ilaltic.  Waldemar 
had  now  to  leant  that  all  power  is  transient  which  oucs 
its  existence  merely  to  tlie  military  genius  of  a king,  and 
is  not  the  result  of  the  weU-diiVctcd  activity  of  the  com- 
munity. Tlie  king  was  powciful,  without  having  the 
• mt*.an-s  of  preserv  ing  hi.s  power,  and  those  industrious  cili- 
' zen.s,  being  possessed  of  such  moan*,  were  formidable  even 
[ before  they  Knew  it.  In  the  battle  of  Bornhdvd,  a village 
not  far  from  KuUn  in  Holstein,  the  Danish  army  was  totally 
routed  by  the  united  forces  of  Lubeck,  Holstein,  and  sumo 
neighbouring  princes,  wid  the  king  uanowly  escaped  death 
or  captivity.  He  concluded  peace  in  1229,  ana  was  for- 
tunate in  escaping  new  humiliations.  He  renewed  the  war 
with  Lubeck  m 12H.  but  his  navy  was  destroyed,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  grant  exteii>-ive  priviUgea  to  the  com- 
merce of  this  town,  vv  hich  soon  became  known  as  the  head 
of  the  Hanseatic  confederation.  Waldemar  employed  tlie 
rest  of  his  life  in  the  jK'aceful  government  of  the  remainder 
of  Ills  empire.  During  bis  reign  the  clergy  and  nobility 
rose  to  great  influence,  and  the  freemen  gradually  Io:^t 
their  political  rights,  which  vve  may  conclude  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  anlient ‘things,’ dr ‘dings,’ that  is, 
meetings  of  the  whole  community,  were  changed  into 
* herreilage,’  or  ‘ lords’  days,*  that  is,  as-scmblies  of  the  lords 
temporal  and  auiritiial.  Waldemar  orderetl  the  laws  of 
Jutland  to  be  collected  : this  is  the  * J)dske  Ix>v,’  which  is 
still  in  use  in  Jutland.  It  is  contained  in  the  great  col- 
lections of  the  Dani'h  laws,  and  there  are  also  several 
I separate  editions  of  it.  Waldemar  IL,  sometimes  calh-d 
' the  Great,  ami  with  more  justice  than  his  father,  died  on 
i the  28th  of  March,  1211.  His  first  wife  vva.4  Muigaretla 
I>ankmaj,  daughter  of  Przemisl  Oltokar  L,  king  of  Bu- 
hemia.  After  her  dvatti  he  married  Bereiigafia.  daughter 
of  Sniieho  1.,  king  of  Portugal.  Ills  eldest  M>n  Waldemar. 
who  wa.H  married  to  Eleonora,  damrhtov  of  Alphunso  II., 
king  of  Portugal,  died  before  his  father,  without  leaving 
i>«ue.  He  was  duke  of  Slcswig,  and  is  often  called  king 
Waldemar  III.,  but  he  never  reigned.  The  successor  of 
Waldemar  II.  was  his  second  son,  Erik  VI.,  Plogpenning. 

(Holbcrg,  Baron  af,  ZfunnemurA'x  Hiffcs  Hif/foru\  vol.  i., 
p-  270-300;  Krantz,  Siijronia ; IJanUalitt;  Mallet,  ///*- 
/o/re  du  Dannn  irh.') 

WAI.DEMAR  HI.  (IV.\  surnamed  Attenlag,  was  the 
son  of  king  Chri.-topher,  vvho  vva.s  deposed  and  banished  in 
1320.  Waldcin.Tr  was  chosen  king  in  his  stc.a'd,  but  on  ac- 
count of  his  voutli  he  was  placed  under  the  guardianship 
of  Gerd  or  Cerhaid,  count  of  Hol>1ein,  of  the  house  of 
Si  hauenburg,  Burnaaied  the  Arbiter  of  the  North.  Tlio 
Danes,  hav'ingbeen  oppre-<sed  byGerd,  recalled  Christopher, 
in  whose  hands  young  Waldemar  voluntarily  pbeed  his 
authority.  Genf  forced  the  king  to  cc<lc  him  naif  of  Ins 
kingdom,  and  after  the  death  of  Christopher,  in  1331,  he 
again  became  guardian  ofWaldcmar,  and  continued  so  for 
nine  years.  His  pupil  however  was  not  in  Denmark,  but 
was  educated  at  the  court  of  Louis  of  Bavaria,  emperor  of 
Germany.  After  the  murder  of  Gerd,  in  1.310,  the  Danes 
recalled  Waldemar,  who  made  his  peace  with  the  son*  of 
Gerd,  and  sold  the  province  of  Scania  to  Magnus,  king  of 
Sueden,  In  1347  he  also  sold  EKlhland,  Kurland,  and  Li- 
vonia. which  had  been  conquered  by  Waldemar  II.,  to  tho 
grand-ma.ster  of  the  Teutonic  Older  in  Pruiwia,  for  18,iHK> 
marks  of  silver.  It  seems  however  that  it  vya*  notcowarvlire 
which  led  him  to  dispose  of  provinces  which  for  the  time 
he  was  unable  to  defend  ; for  with  the  money  he  raised  an 
orniy.  and  nltliough  he  renounced  Livonia  and  the  sisler- 
provinces,  lie  atlacked  king  Magnus  of  Sweden,  in  1.30i. 
and  forced  him  to  cede  Scania.  He  also  conquered  tho 
island  of  Gothland,  which  remained  a Danish  province 
till  104.3.  He  was  less  successful  in  two  unrs  with  the 
Hanseatic  towns,  and  he  did  not  obtain  j^acc  until  he  had 
given  up  almost  the  whole  commerce  of  Denmark  into  the 
, hands  of  those  jvowerful  citizens,  who  treated  the  king  with 
great  haughtiness.  Tlie  treaty  by  which  the  second  war  was 
finished,  in  1304.  was  particularly  luimiliating  for  the  king: 
the  treaty  of  peace  begius: — ‘We.  the  btirgomasters, 
aldermen,  and  citizens  of  the  towns  of  Liibeek,  &c., 

Sromi.se  to  grant  an  eternal  peace  to  Waldemar,  king  of 
•enmaik,  the  Wends,  and  Goths.’  'This  is  the  first  in 
stance  of  the  title  of  king  of  the  Goth*  having  been  given 
VOI..XXVI.-3T 
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to  the  kins;  of  Denmark,  and  it  Hcems  that  Waldemar  a*-  j 
smuud  it  after  tlic  conquest  of  the  i-iland  of  Gotliland.  The  j 
title  is  still  used  in  Ilemnark.  In  K«i3  Waldemar  fijuve  | 
Ills  daughter  Margaretha  in  mamage  to  Hagen  or  Hakon, 
the  sou  and  heir  of  Magnus,  king  of  Norway.  In  13Gs)  he  j 
was  again  involved  in  war  with  the  Hanseatic  towns,  nnd 
after  the  dcstniction  cf  his  navy,  us  well  as  his  anny,  he 
begged  for  peace,  in  1371).  and  ceded  to  these  towns  the 
province  of  Scania  for  fifteen  years. 

Waldemar  III.  died  in  1.17'C  tJic  last  of  the  first  Panihb 
dyna.>.ty,  which  hod  ruled  in  Denmark  fiom  the  beginning 
of  DatiMi  history'.  ‘lie  left  two  daughters:  Ingeboig,  mar- 
ried to  Henry,  duke  of  Mecklenburg;  and  ^largaretlia. 
manied  to  Hakon  of  Norway,  as  alreatly  observ  ed.  Alter 
the  death  of  Waldemar,  one  part  of  the  Danes  wished  to 
chose  .\lbrecht,duke  of  .Mecklenburg,  the  son  of  Ingeborg, 
fur  their  king,  while  another  part  voted  for  Olaius  the  son 
of  Margarclha.  A civil  war  broke  out,  which  however 
was  soon  terminated  by  an  agreement  that  Olatis  should  be 
king.  But  on  account  of  hU  youth.  Olaus  was  put  under 
the  guardianship  of  his  motlier  Margarcthu,  who  aiter- 
wards  succeeded  in  uniting  the  throe  Scandinavian  king- 
doitu  by  the  Union  of  Kalmar. 

(Holoerg,  Baron  9S,  D^mtuvnark't  UisU/rie,  vol.i., 
p.  428-461t;  Krantz,  Haxouia  ; Mallet,  Hittoire  du  Dane- 
mark.') 

WALDEN,  SAFFUON.  [Essex.] 

WALDENBUHG.  [Schunmiro.] 

WALDKNSKS.  [Vauikus.] 

WALDO.  PETER.  [Vaioois.] 

WALDSTATTKN  and  WALDSTAITER  SEE.  [Lu- 

ZSRN  : SWITZRRLANO.] 

WALES,  a pnncipality  ofGreat  Britain,  lies  on  the  west 
side  of  that  island,  between  51**  'dt/  and  53*^  2T>'  N.  lat. 
and  ‘i*  41'  and  4^*  oO'  W.  long.  It  is  Imunded  on  the  west 
and  north  by  St.  George  s Channel,  on  the  east  by  the 
Knglidi  counties  of  Chester,  Bulup,  Hi-reford,  nnd  Mon- 
mouth, and  on  the  south  and  south-east  by  the  Dristal 
Channel.  lU  greatest  length  from  north  to  south  is  about 
IM)  mileii,  ami  its  breadth  from  east  to  west  varies  from  50 
to  HO  miles.  It  contains  7425  square  miles.  In  the  third 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Emigration,  in  lH2t),  the  distri- 
bution oi  land  was  stated  a^^iollows 

Aem. 

Cultivaterl  .....  3,117,000 
UncuUivatcil,  capable  of  improvement  .5:10,000 
„ unprofitable  . . . 1,105,000 


Total  4.752.000 

The  genera!  physical  feature*  of  Wales  are  given  in 
detail  in  the  article  Gkrat  Britain. 

History. — ^Tlic  origin  of  the  names  Wales  and  Welsh 
has  been  much  questioned  and  discussed.  Some  writers 
make  them  a denvation  from  Gael  or  Gaul  (which  names 
are  by  the  same  authorities  derived  from  Guettud  and 
Gathel,  all  signifying  Woodlnmlers).  G and  W at  the  be- 
ginning of  words  are  often  interchanged,  and  so  far  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  considering  Gael  and  Wales  as  identical. 
Ou  the  other  hand,  some  w riters  observe  llml  Walsh  in  the 
northern  languages  of  Europe  signifies  a stranger,  and  that 
the  Britons,  being  unlike  the  Saxons  ami  Angles  in  8}H.>ech 
and  customs,  were  therefore  called  Welsh,  and  their  country 
Waits.  Other  antiquarians,  adopting  the  same  derivation, 
avtign  other  reasons  for  the  application  of  the  term.  Tlie 
Saxon  (Chronicle  speaks  of  the  Wvalas,  Wyiishe,  or  Welsli ; 
and  Taliesin,  a Welsh  bard  of  the  sixth  century,  styles  his 
own  country  Wallia.  Tliis  is  an  argument  against  the 
suppo!^ition  that  the  name  was  other  than  national. 

Tile  terra  Cambria,  which  is  another  and  frequent  name 
for  Wales,  is  evidently  derived  from  Cyumry  or  Cymri, 
one  of  the  two  great  families  into  which  the  Celta?  apjiear 
to  have  been  divided. 

The  history  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain  previous  to 
and  during  the  period  of  the  Kt^man  domination  is  given 
in  the  article  Britannia,  and  as  there  are  no  materials  for  a 
history  of  Wales  during  that  period  distinct  fermi  the  nar- 
rative of  events  in  the  island  genemlly,  we  shall  refer  to 
that  article  and  to  England,  and  proceed  to  give  briefly 
the  principal  events  connected  with  Wales  from  the  time 
of  the  cstabiisliment  of  the  Saxons.  Angles,  and  other 
tribes  in  England,  by  which  tlie  antient  inhabitants  of  the 
idand  were  gradually  driven  to  the  west. 

Down  to  Uie  Roman  couqucHt  the  Welsh,  under  a 


variety  of  princes,  wore  engaged  in  almost  constant  war- 
fare with  tne  Saxons  and  An^es.  During  the  sixth  and 
sevvMith  ccnluriea,  the  county'  appeaia  to  have  been  divided 
into  a number  of  pelty  kingdoms  or  principalities.  At 
many  a.s  fourteen  co-exialing  kiiigdoius  are  mentioned. 
‘The  condition  of  the  f'ambro-Britoas  at  this  juncture  cal  la,’ 
says  Sharon  Tunier,  ‘ for  our  most  compassionate  anxiety. 
Tliey  had  been  driven  out  of  their  anlicnt  country  ; they 
had  retired  to  those  pnrU  of  the  island  by  mountains, 
woods,  marshes,  and  nvers  i»ecludcd  from  the  rest ; yet  in 
this  rctn*at  they  lived  with  their  hand*  against  every  man, 
and  every  man  s hand  against  them,  lliey  were  the  com- 
num  butt  of  enterprise  to  the  Angles  of  Bernicia,  andDeira, 
and  Mercia ; to  the  Saxons  of  W t>ssex ; and  to  the  Gwizze- 
iians  of  Ireland  : and  they  were  always  as  eager  to  assail  as 
to  defend.  Tlie  wild  piophccies  of  enthusiasts,  wiio  mis- 
took hope  for  inspiration.  Having  promised  to  them  in  no 
lung  period  the  enjoyment  of  the  soil  from  which  tliey  had 
been  exiled,  produced  in  them  a perpetual  appetite  for  war.' 

In  the  cunimenccroent  of  the  seventh  century,  Ethel- 
frith,  king  of  Bcniicia,  and  the  grandson  of  Ida, 
attacked  the  Welsh,  aAscmblvd  under  Brociunacl,  king  ol 
Powys,  gaiiK'd  a decisive  victory,  and  put  12iKt  priests  to 
death,  w ho  had  assembled  to  ofl’er  their  pmyars  for  the  suc- 
cess of  their  countrymen.  About  the  same  time  Ceol-. 
walph,  from  Wessex,  penetrated  into  the  province  of 
Glamorgan;  but  the  inhabitants,  under  Tewdric,  llK*ir 
former  king,  drove  Uie  invaders  across  theSevent.  Edwin, 
sovereign  of  Deira  and  Bernicia,  subdued  Anglesey  and  a 
considerable  part  of  North  Wales,  and  drove  Cadwallon, 
the  sovereign  of  Noith  Wales,  and  whose  father  hail  been 
the  protector  of  Eilwin  in  early  life,  into  Ireland.  Cad- 
wallun  defeatetl  and  slew  Etlwin  in  (kt3,  and  penetrated 
into  and  desolated  Norihumbiia.  Successful  in  fourteen 
great  battles  and  sixty  diinnishes,  Cadwallon  was  regarded 
by  the  Cyuniry  or  Welsh  as  the  deliverer  of  their  country. 
He  Wiu>  however  slain,  with  the  flower  of  bis  army,  in  an 
cni^pnu-nt  with  Oswald  of  Northumbria. 

Eihelbald.  king  of  Mercia,  endeavourwl  in  the  early  paii 
of  the  eighth  ueutun- to  annex  tlie  region  lying  Irelween 
theSewmand  the  Wye  to  hi*  territones,  and  with  tlmt 
view  entered  Wales  with  a powerful  army,  but  the  Welsh, 
in  a buttle  fought  near  Abergavenny,  checked  his  progress. 
Ethelbald  however,  uniting  witii  the  king  of  Wessex,  over- 
powerwl  them.  Dissensions  iH-lwcen  Mercia  ami  Wessex 
soon  fullow'iHi,  which  led  to  a successful  confederation  be- 
tween Koderic  Molwynoc,  the  Welsh  Icatler,  and  Cuthrvd, 
king  of  Wessex,  against  the  king  of  Mercia,  whom  they 
defeated  in  IkiIIIc  at  Hereford.  The  alliance  was  of  short 
duration,  and  Cuthred  iti  turn  took  up  anus  against 
and  defeated  the  Welsh,  and  in  7'sl  Uoderic  Molwynoc 
abandoned  the  south-western  district  of  Wales  and  with- 
drew into  North  Wall**.  Tov^ard*  tlie  end  of  the  eighth 
century  the  Mercians  succeeded  in  driving  the  Welsh  from 
the  border  territory,  and  Olfa.  king  of  Mercia,  inaiie  an 
artificial  bmindaiy  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Dee  on  the 
iiuith  to  the  river  Wye  on  the  south,  kiiown  by  the  name 
of  Clawdd  Olfa,  or  Dfl'a's  Dyke,  trace*  of  which  are  still 
to  be  found  along  a great  part  of  the  line.  With  tin* 
exception,  no  pciiuanent  footing  was  gained  in  Wall**, 
although  Eglicrt,  king  of  Wessex,  gained  some  ini|)ortant 
victories  in  828,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  Snowdon  ; l>ul 
the  incursion*  of  tlie  Danes,  by  calling  away  the  Saxons, 

, left  the  county*  for  some  time  in  tranquillity.  Uoderic, 
who  hail  acquired  the  sovereignty  of  nearly  all  Wules,  in 
; 843  divided  hi*  dominiun*  into  three  pnucipalilie*,  to 
' which  his  three  sons  succeeded.  One  of  these  prineijiaii- 
ties  wa.s  called  by  the  Welsh,  Gwynedd,  and  corresponded 
nearly  to  the  present  North  Wale* ; another,  Ceredigion 
and  Dyved,  or  South  W’ales  ; and  the  third  Powy*,  coiupri^- 
in^  part*  of  Montgomcrysliire,  Shrojislure,  and  Kadnor- 
slnre. 

I Other  smaller  tract*  were  occupied  by  various  princett, 

• who,  suffering  from  the  attacks  of  Kodoric  * soiih,  sought 
] and  obtained  the  protection  of  Alfred,  kin^  of  England, 
1 and  2knara\vd,  one  of  the  tliree  sons  of  Roileric  before  men- 
tioned,  subsequently  did  the  same,  and  became  subject  to 
the  Saxon  kiug.  In  877  Mcrfyn  (anotlier  of  the  wm*  of 
Roderic;  being  deposed  by  his  brother  Cadell,  the  dynastic* 

, of  Pow'js  and  South  Wale*  were  luiited  under  the  latter 
I prince,  at  whose  death,  in  9l»7,  his  son  Howel  Dda  »ucceeded 
I to  the  wvercignty.  Anarawd  survived  hi*  brother  Cadell 
‘ only  six  yearn,  and  was  succeeded  byliissou  Edw  ard  the 
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Bald ; but  thi«  pnncc  was  slain  in  an  en^tjement  between 
the  English  ana  the  Danes.  In  this  way  the  three  suMivi- 
aions  ot’  Wales  became  reunited  under  the  sceptre  of  one 
king,  Howel,  who  wasHumamed  Dda,the  Good.  lie  appears 
to  have  been  an  excellent  king,  and  he  refortned  and 
digested  the  laws  of  his  country.  At  a 8ul»scqnent  period 
Wales  was  divided  into  two  piincipalities,  North  and  Sovilh  j 
Wales,  but  the  former  seems  to  have  had  some  predomi- . 
nanee  over  the  latter.  During  all  these  changes  however 
some  dUlricti  appear  to  have  had  their  se|>anite  petty  | 
princes.  ! 

Tile  Dane*,  in  R7f>,  appear  to  have  ravaged  o great  part  ‘ 
of  South  Wales. 

In  the  tenth  century  a fine  or  annual  tribute  of  money 
wa.s  im|)o*ed  on  the  Welsh,  by  Athelstan,  king  of  Englaml, 
who  had  obtaim*d  the  nominal  dominion  of  Wales.  This 
payment  was  sul.wcquently  changed  by  h/lgnr  into  an 
minual  tribute  of  t hire  hundred  head.n  of  wolves,  which 
then  infested  the  country.  As  the  wolves  were  extirpated, ; 
which  is  stated  to  have  been  tlie  case  within  three  or  four  I 
\«-an»  from  the  imptisition  of  this  tribute,  the  paynienl  in  i 
money  was  n*sumed.  On  the  occasion  of  a visit  l>y  Ktlgar  I 
1o  Ch'ister,  Mncchus  of  Anglesey  and  the  Isles,  and  three 
petty  Welsh  kings  di<l  homage.  This  Maochus,  or  Hiring, 
was  sou  of  the  king  of  Dimmark.  and  having  been  sent  by 
his  ta’her  to  England,  had  conquered  Anglesey. 

On  ;he  acceMion  of  W'iiliam  the  Conqueror,  the  Welsh 
refused  to  pay  tribute.  The  Norman  conqueror  invaded 
their  country  with  a con.siderable  army,  re<iuced  them  to 
Hubrai«ion,  and  compelled  their  prince  to  <lo  homage  and 
take  an  oath  of  allegiance  as  his  v.asisals,  and  from  this 
period  the  English  kings  preferred  a claim  to  Wales 
as  their  dominion.  On  the  access.ion  of  William  Rufus,  i 
the  Welsh,  uniting  with  •iome  discontented  English  barons, 
committed  devastations  and  outrages  on  the  English 
borler.  At  the  same  time  Eineon,  .Icstyn  ap  Gvvrgaint, 
ami  other  chicltains  of  South  Wales  rose  m rebellion 
ngniu-st  Rhys  an  Tudor,  their  king,  and  with  the  R8>Ut.'UUH» 
of  Robert  Fitznamon,  and  a bo?ly  uf  Normans,  defeated 
their  prince.  Jestyn  refusing  however  to  fulfil  a pro* 
mine  he  had  made  to  Eineon,  namely,  to  give  the  latter 
his  daughter  in  marriage,  the  Nonnan*  assisted  Einecm 
ill  wresting  from  Jestyn  the  territory  of  Morganwg,  the 
principal  piui  of  whicK  Rtzhamon  retained  for  himself  and 
hit!  knight*,  leaving  only  the  barren  raonntain*  for  Eineon. 
In  this  manner,  and  bv  grants  from  William  the  Conqueror 
and  his  son  to  their  Nurman  dependents  of  all  lands  tliev 
m ight  acquire  i>oMi‘s*ion  of  in  Wales,  originated  the  I^ortii 
Marchers.  ‘ Among  the  foremost  wa.s  Bernard  de  New- 
nvarchc,  with  a train  of  followers,  w’hn  subdued  and  took 
n*>«e«ion  of  Brecknockshire.  Roger  dc  Montgomery  did 
William  the  First  homage  forCardigan;  a*  did  also  Amulph, 
his  youngest  son.  for  the  great  lordship  of  FembroKe. 
Nor  were  the  northern  parts  of  the  country  long  secure 
from  the  encroaching  spirit  of  the  times.  ’ The  Earl  of 
Shrew»biiry.  having  paid  homage  forPowys-land,  proceetled 
to  subdue  that  region:  Hugh  Lupus,  earl  of  Chester,  did 
the  same  for  Englefield  and  Rhyvonioc : Ralph  Mortimer, 
for  the  district  of  EJvel ; Hugh  de  Lacie,  for  the  land*  of 
F.uas  and  Eustace ; and  Omer,  for  Inold  and  Hopedale. 
In  the  year  H02  Henry  I.  bestowed  several  other  lordships 
and  castles  in  Wales  on  Englishmen  and  Normans  ; and 
for  the  purpose  of  still  further  breaking  the  high  spirit  of 
the  Cambrians,  he  introducptl,  in  the  year  1108>  into  Pern* 
brokeshire,  a numerous  colony  of  Flemings.’  (Rev.  J. 
Evans.)  The  principality  of  South  Wales  was  for  a time 
ilestroyed  ; Powys-land  was  also  poMcsaed  by  the  English  ; 
and  North  Wale*  alone  retained  lU  independence. 

In  1237,  Gryffyth,  the  eldest  son  of  Llewellyn  ap  Jorweth, 
prince  of  North  W’ale.<.  rel>elling  against  his  father,  that 
pnnee  applied  for  the  protection  of  Henry  III.  of  England, 
which  he  received  upon  the  disgraceful  terms  of  yielding 
vassalage  to  the  English  crown.  David,  the  eldest  son  of 
Llewellyn,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  renewed  the  homage 
to  England,  and  taking  his  brother  Gryffyth  prisoner, 
delivered  him  to  Henry,  who  imprisoned  him  m the  Tower, 
where  he  loat  l\is  life  in  an  attempt  to  regain  his  free- 
dom. Alter  the  death  of  Gryffyth,  Henry  gave  the  prin- 
cipality of  tVaIrs  to  his  eldest  son  Edward,  afterward* 
Eawaru  1.  David  now  sought  the  aid  of  the  pope, 
offering  as  an  inducement  that  the  sovereignty  of  Wale* 
should  in  future  be  held  under  the  church  of  Rome.  The 
pope  absolved  David  from  hi*  oath  of  allegiance  to 


Henry',  and  his  commissioners  cited  the  English  king  to 
appear  before  them  to  answer  to  the  charge  of  David. 
Henry,  it  is  said,  quieted  the  pope  with  large  sums  oi 
money.  Llewellyn,  the  youngest  son  of  Gryffj'th,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  tlirune  of  North  Wales  on  the  doalh  of  his 
uncle  Diivtd,  and  his  brother  Owen  Goch  to  that  of  South 
Wales,  and  was  obliged  to  renew  the  homage,  which  was 
now  claimed  by  England  as  an  established  right.  He 
however  entered  into  a confederacy  with  Simon  ue  Mont- 
fort,  earl  of  Leicester,  and  invading  England  with  an  army 
of  OiMKlO  men,  rav.igcd  the  lands  of  Roger  de  Mortimer 
and  ail  the  neighbouring  barons  adhering  to  Henry. 
PnncG  E4iwarTi  repulsed  him  and  forced  him  back  into  the 
mountains  of  North  Wales.  Llewellyn  contrived  notwith- 
standing to  give  his  support  to  the  enemies  of  Henry, 
but  when  that  king  wtur  at  last  securely  sealed  on  his 
throne,  peace  was  established  between  the  two  countries. 
After  the  accession  of  hklwanl  1.  to  the  English  throne, 
the  Welsh  prince  was  summoned  to  do  homage,  which 
he  declined  doing  without  having  hostages  for  his  safe 
comluct,  and  demanded  that  his  consort,  who  was  Kd- 
warrl's  prisoner,  should  l>e  restored.  This  Edward  re- 
fused to  comply  with,  and  immediately  procctvlcd  to  levy 
war  against  him,  assisted  by  David  and  Kodcric,  bmthers 
of  Llewellyn,  who  had  dispiw^eascd  them  of  their  inherit- 
ance. The  Welsh  prince  dcfendeil  himself  among  the 
inaccestublo  mountains  of  Carnarvonshire,  but  F^lward 
blocked  up  Llewellyn  and  hia  army  so  effectually,  that  after 
sustaining  all  the  norroraof  a siege,  they  wm*  obliged  to 
yield  to  the  wary  English  king.  The  temu  imixwed  by 
fctlwanl  were — a payment  of  oO.OUO/. : Llewellyn  and 

the  Welsh  barons  to  do  homage  ami  swear  fealty  to  the 
English  crown  ; to  surrender  a portion  of  their  territory  ; 
to  make  pecuniary  compensation  to  Llewellyn's  bruthen. 
and  to  deliver  hostages  for  future  obedience.  Tlic  Eng 
lUh  however,  rendered  insolent  by  this  victory,  harn&sed 
and  ojipressed  tb«  inhabitant*  of  the  border;  severer  tenns 
were  imposed  on  Llewellyn,  followed  by  other  insults  and 
indignities.  The  brave  mountaineer*  once  more  deter- 
mined to  give  battle  to  their  oppre**ora.  In  this  canqwiign 
Llewellyn  was  joined  by  his  brother  David,  but  Llewciivn 
was  slain  in  or  immediately  after  an  engagement  with  tbe 
earl  of  Mortimer,  near  Buiith  in  Breconshire.  This  hap- 
pened in  12HL  David,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  princi- 
pality, was  soon  after  executed  at  Shrewsbury  a.*  a traitor 
for  defending  by  arms  the  liberties  of  his  native  country 
and  his  own  hereditary  authority.  As  an  appropriate 
JK'quel,  a massacre  of  the  Welsh  bards  by  Edward's  order* 
soon  followt*d.  The  nobility  of  Wales  submitted  to  the 
conqueror,  and  by  the  statute  of  Rothelan.  ]>.vsscd  in  the 
12th  year  of  Eilwanl  s reign,  Wales  was  incoriKtrated  and 
united  with  England. 

Tims  ended  the  existence  of  the  Welsh  as  an  indepen- 
dent nation,  after  having  retained  their  freedom  from 
foreign  yoke  for  nine  hundretl  years  longer  than  the  rest 
of  England.  TTie  title  of  Prince  of  Wales  was  bestowed 
by  Edward  upon  his  son,  afterwards  Edward  II.,  and  has 
ever  since  been  the  title  conferred  on  the  king  of  Eng- 
land's eldest  son.  [Walks,  Prinxe  of.] 

In  1*295  insureections  broke  out  in  various  parts  of 
Wales.  ‘The  mhabitants  of  West  Wales  took  up  arms 
under  their  leoiler  Maclgwyn  Vychan,  and  carried  devas- 
tation over  the  countic#  of  Pembroke  and  Cardigan.  The 
southern  parts  revolted  under  the  command  of  Morgan,  a 
descendant  of  the  lords  of  Morganwg ; and  Madoc,  an 
illegitimate  son  of  Llewellyn,  was  at  the  head  of  the  in- 
surgents of  North  Wales.  Their  proceedings,  although 
conducted  without  any  common  principle  or  purpose, 
became  so  formidable  m to  require  the  pretence  of  Ed- 
ward in  i^forson  to. reduce  them  to  submission.  A subse- 
quent revolt  by  Sir  Grrff^d  Lloyd  was  put  down.  Edward 
built  castle*  at  Rhuddlan,  Conway.  Beaumaria»  Carnarvon, 
Harlech,  and  Aberystwith.  Thew  castle*  were  erected  in 
those  counties  which  Edward  had  really  subdued,  and  in 
which  alone  the  statute  of  Rothelan  coiud  be  immediately 
enforced.  The  lai«t  effort  by  the  Welsh  to  maintain  an 
independent  existence  was  under  Owen  Glendwr  [Gtaw- 
DWR,  Owhn],  in  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
lur)'.  Hi*  career  and  brilliant  succesw  in  opposingthe  Kng- 
lish  army  are  intimately  connected  with  English  history. 

The  Welsh  for  many  ages  kept  up  a strong  feeling  of 
haired  for  the  English,  which  some  of  the  En^ish 
statutes  relating  to  the  Welsh  were  little  calculated  to 
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remove,  but  ulntTi  time  nnJ  the  subsecment  assimilation 
01  the  lawn  uf  the  countr)’ to  1hos«*  of  England  ameliorntvd  ; 
»o  that  it  inuy  be  naid  at  i&'t  to  have  worn  iUelfdown  to 
mere  pri‘ju(li<‘C  and  a little  national  feeling  of  jealomy  on 
both  sides,  which  still  pxiaU.  It  was  a i'onsideral)le  time 
howtivor  iH'fore  the  Weldi  were  put  on  the  same  footing 
with  English  subjects.  Eevere  laws  were  i>aascd  in 
the  reigns  of  the  fourth  and  sixth  Henries,  tiie  former 
containing  provisions  ilirected  against  the  bards  wiio 
kept  up  the  national  feeling  of  diM.'ontont  by  tiongs  of 
former  glory  and  narratives  of  English  wrongs;  but  in 
s]iitc  of  the  attempts  to  suppress  them,  the  bards  con- 
tmueiUto  flourish.  Other  provisions  of  the  same  stH' 
tute  enacted  that  no  Welshmen  should  hold  aiiv  offices 
in  Wales,  except  they  hanjKrned  to  he  bishojw  ; tliat  they 
should  not  have  any  castic,  fortress,  or  house  of  defence  : 
and  even  marrying  a Welsh  woman  equally  incapacitated 
an  Englishman.  IJy  a statute  of  Henry  VlII.  v2t>  Hen. 
VIII.,  c.  G;  no  j»erson  in  Wales  or  IJie  Marches  was  allowed 
to  caTTj*  without  licence  to  any  sessioits  or  court  there,  or 
within  two  miles  of  tlic  same,  or  to  any  town,  church,  fair, 
market,  or  congregation,  any  ‘ hill,  low-how,  cross-bow, 
hand'gun,  sword,  staff,  dagger,  halbert,  rao^e^‘pike,  spear, 
or  any  other  weapon,  privy  coat  or  armour;’  and  by  the 
same  statute  games  of  ranning,  wrestling,  leaping,  and  all 
other  games,  • the  game  of  shooting  only  excepted.'  were 
]>rohibited  on  ]>ain  of  a year's  impri«3nnient  and  fine.  By 
li  statute  liovvcver  passed  m a Milisequent  jKTiod  of  the 
same  reign  it  was  declared  that  petsons  lx)m  in  Wales 
should  enjoy  all  the  libertie*  of  English  subjects;  but  a 
i'laiise  in  the  same  statute  declared  that  no  one  using  the 
Welsh  language  shmdd  have  or  enjoy  any  office  or  fees  in 
any  of  llie  king's  dominions,  but  should  forfeit  them  unless 
ho  iiiied  English  : and  it  appears  that  the  provisions  of  the 
•Ji»th  of  Henry  were  revived  by  a later  statute.  The 
proceedings  m all  Jaw  and  other  courts  were  also  directed 
to  be  conducted  in  the  English  language. 

By  the  Htatulc  of  Kolhetan  i l2  hMwanl  1.,  c.  3)  h (wirt 
of  Wales  was  formed  into  the  counties  of  Anglesey, 
Carnarvon,  Merioneth,  and  Flint;  ami  by  a statute 
passed  in  the  27tl»  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  va- 
rious lonbhijts  in  the  Marches  were  unitoil  to  English  or 
AVebh  counties,  and  the  remainder  were  dividi'd  into  new 
counlics,  vi*.  Monmouth,  Brecknock,  liadnor,  .Mont- 
gomery. and  Denbigh  ; and  by  this  statute  one  knight  was 
directs  to  be  chosen  for  each  county  in  W'ales  and  a 
burgess  for  everv  borough  being  a county  town,  except  the 
vuiunty  tovu)  of  Merioneth,  and  a member  was  subse<|uently 
given  to  Haverfordwest.  By  the  2 Wm.  I\^,  c.  do  (Ue- 
ftirm  Act  , an  additional  mciitber  was  given  to  the  counties 
of  t’aininithen,  Denbigh,  and  Glamorgan^  a member  was 
given  to  Merthyr  Ty«lvd,  and  one  to  SwanRc.a,  and  imme- 
rous  places  were  made  contiilmtoiy  borougbs  to  each  of 
the  antienl  borouglis  rclnniing  members. 

( '’mktitntifm,  (ioi'frmneni,  hitm,  tmtl  Cwf/'wj#.— 'Flu' 
laws  and  clilcf  features  of  the  constitution  of  the  Brrtona 
when  masters  of  the  whole  island  seem  to  have  been  lire- 
^rved  in  Wales  for  a considerable  time;  many  of  them 
indeeil  remiunod  in  full  force  until  their  abolition  or 
alteration  by  e\pres.s  statutes  at  a comparatively  rentnt 
]>eiii)d.  The  government  from  the  earliest  period’  afipears 
to  have  I>een  nionarchica),  but  not  following  a striei  rule 
of  descent.  The  successor  was  nominated  in  many  in- 
blanci’s  by  the  reigning  king;  and  although  generally 
tielcclwl  from  the  royal  tanniy.  wa.s  not  necessarily  the  next 
Iieir.  An  old  code  of  laws  compiled  from  those  of  Ilowel 
Dtla  stales  that  no  one  is  an  ‘ edling'  i a heir  to  the  throne) 
•except  that  )ier»on  to  v%hom  the  king  shall  give  hope^f 
MU'cehsion  and  designation.’  .No  jniwer  but  the  regal  could 
either  enact  or  abrogate  a law.  Tmees  of  a popular  re- 
presentation are  to  be  found  in  the  formation  of  a digest 
of  the  WeLh  laws  by  Howcl  dda,  in  the  tenth  century. 
For  this  purpose  six  of  the  most  intelligent  and  powerful 
persons  were  sumnjonod  out  of  evciy  cyinv%d,  or  Imntlred, 
and  also  the  nobles,  biMiojis,  and  princi|KiI  clergy,  to  assist 
that  king  in  the  great  work  ol  legislntion.  * By  these  i 
niean.s  the  antient  laws  were  revised,  others  enacted,  and  I 
all  digested  into  one  regular  code,  and  a declaration  I 
made  that  they  slioiild  not  be  altered,  except  by  means  of ! 
a similar  national  council.  Tlrere  d«x*s  not  appear  however  1 
to  have  been  any  precedent  for  this  mcale  of  proceeding  1 
by  Howel  Dda,  nor  does  it  seem  to  have  lieen  subsequently  ! 
ariopted  in  the  fonuittion  or  alteration  of  (he  Welsh  laws  by  ] 


Bledd)-n,  prince  of  North  Wales  in  the  1 Uh  centmy.  and  by 
others.  On  the  contrary,  all  tiie  witnesaea  examined  by  the 
commis.<>iuners  appointed  by  Edward  1.  to  inquire  into  the 
Jaws  and  customs  existing  in  Wales,  agreed  llrat  the 
princes  of  Wales  could  alter  the  laws  at  their  pleasure; 
nor  do  they  make  the  least  mention  of  a parliament  or 
even  a council.  (Barrington's  (Jbtcrrtitiom  oh  the  Sia- 
/m/m.)  The  Jaws  of  Howel  Dda,  at  first  enforced  through 
out  (he  whole  of  Wales,  weix^  arterwards,  on  account  oJ 
local  customs,  farmed  into  three  independent  codes,  having 
force  respectively  in  Venetlotia  or  North  M'^aleo,  Dimetia 
or  Soutti  Wales,  and  Gwent  or  South-east  Wales.  * Im- 
mediately below  the  sovereign  rankerl  the  Vchelicrt^ 

I or  great  men,  holding  their  lands  from  the  crown,  and 
each  presiding  as  lord  over  his  particular  domain.  Aa 
j immeuiate  tenants  of  the  king,  they  were  obliged  to 
perform  certain  serv  ices.  Some  held  their  lands  by  the 
{ tenure  of  pt‘rsonal  attendance  on  the  king’s  court,  but 
the  majority  retained  their  estates  by  Uie  gtcaeth  milu'yr, 
or  military  service,  being  bound  on  summons  to  attend 
their  sovereign  with  a certain  number  of  men  in  arms, 
and  follow  him  to  the  war;  to  aid  in  the  repair  of 
the  royal  castles;  and  were  also  assessed  with  certain 
stated  Vents,  payable  in  money  or  kind.'  ^Hev.  J.  Evans.) 
Under  this  reserve  of  tribute  the  lands  were  inheritable 
by  the  family. 

The  great  body  of  the  people  were  compoaed  of  two 
elates,  l)oth  holding  under  and  subject  to  tire  Vcheltcrt : 
those  of  (he  first  cla-vslmlding  their  lands  at  discretion,  and 
pc^essing  the  power  of  buying  and  selling,  and  whose 
soignorial  service  was  the  least  degrading  of  the  menial 
kind.  Those  of  the  other  class,  denominated  Cacths,  were 
considered  the  property  oflhe  lord,  attached  to  the  soil  and 
saleable  with  the  estate.  Both  were  subjectylikc  the  chiefs, 
to  milifaiy  attendance  in  time  of  war,  and  to  contributions 
in  money  or  kind.  I..ands  descended  to  all  sous  equally; 
the  youngest  son  divided  them,  and  the  portions  were  then 
chosen  according  to  Heniority,  The  king  was  Uio  uUimale 
heir,  and  took  all  IiukIh  whore  the  owner  left  no  heir  ‘ of 
his  body  or  co4)cir  as  near  a.s  a third  cousin.'  Illegitimate 
ofl'spring  iiiheriled.  but  legitimate  of  tlic  same  degree  of 
cons.anguinity  had  the  preference  ; subject  however  to  the 
! strange  law.  that  if  an  owner  of  land  had  jin  heir  without 
I bodily  blemish,  and  another  who  was  blemishwl  (such  as 
\ one  blind,  or  deaf,  or  crippled\1he  unblemished  was  to  be 
I heir  to  the  whole  land,  whether  he  was  legitimate  or  ille- 
j gitimate ; and  the  reason  a.sj»igned  was,  that  no  oive  wlio 
I was  blemished  could  accomplish  the  service  of  the  land 
due  to  the  king  in  the  court  and  in  theanny.  Females  were 
excluded  until  all  the  males  were  extinct.  Tins  law  conti- 
nued in  force  until  the  reign  of  Heniy  VHI..  m regardtHl 
1 the  equal  right  of  sons,  hut  the  exclusion  of  females  wa* 
nboHsned  and  the  exclusion  of  illegitimate  offspring  cn- 
j fort!cd  by  Edvranl  I.,  in  the  Matule  of  Kothelan  before  re- 
I ferred  to.  By  the  statute  27  Henrj'  VHI.,  c.  2G,  it  was 
eimclcd  that  land  in  Wales  should  descend  according  to 
the  English  laws,  and  that  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the 
realm,  and  none  other,  ahouM  be  there  executed.  This 
declaration  was  repeated  in  subsequent  statutes  in  the 
same  reign,  and  power  given  to  j>ersons  to  alien  lamU 
in  Wales  from  them  and  their  heirs  to  any  person  in 
fee  simple,  fee  tail,  for  life  or  yeani,  aeconling  to  the  ,, 
: laws  of  England,  notwithstanding  any  Welsh  law  or  cus- 
tom to  the  contrary.  'The  statute  til  and  Sullen.  VHI. 
contimie«l  the  court  of  the  president  and  council  of  Wales 
and  the  Marches,  which  had  originated  with  the  iM>«e-’V^ion 
of  the  bonier  districts  by  English  noblemen,  and  been 
rc-cstablislied  by  Edward  IV.,  and  seems  to  have  cxcr-N 
cImmI  an  equitable  and  umlefined  juii.sdiction.  Begidations 
for  tlie  atlminislration  of  justice  in  NorlJi  NValv*s  had 
Im’cu  effected  by  Edward  1..  atul  by  the  last-mentioned 
statute  of  Henry  VIII.  Justices  were  ap;>ointcd  to 
hold  sessions,  to  be  calleil  the  king’s  sessions,  twice  every 
year  in  ail  the  counties  of  Wales,  which  was  divided  fur 
tliat  purpose  into  four  districts  of  three  counties  each. 
Tliem;  justices  had  powcrequal  to  the  Knglidi  judges  in  all 
actions,  real,  personal,  and  mixed,  and  for  the  trial  of  all 
criminal  offences.  They  also  had  an  equital^le  juriadictiun, 
and  held  courts  of  chancery  on  the  circuits,  ’Die  prcci«-.< 
origin  of  this  branch  of  their  power  seem*  olmcure.  The 
.statute  of  Ilerwydid  not  confer  the  power  in  precise  fenns 
but  it  probably  did  in  effect  by  the  danse  giving  the  cus- 
tody of  tlie  seal  for  the  counties  to  th«  cluunbcrlain  or 
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•Uward  of  (he  circuit,  who  constititted  a pArt  of  the  court.  It 
has  also  been  su^i^cstcd  that  the  abolition  of  the  court  of 
the  preaident  and  council  of  the  Marches,  which  wasefTected 
in  the  rei;^  of  William  and  Mary,  threw  a considerable 
portion  of  their  equitable  jurisdiction  into  the  courts  of  ftreat 
sessions.  Most  of  the  pleadinfifs  at  common  law  were  drawn 
and  filed  during  the  continuance  of  the  sesnoosat  one  town 
t.the  statute  of  Homy  directins'  that  six  courts,  on  as 
many  da\’s,  should  be  held  in  each  county),  and  it  very  fre- 
quently happened  that  a cause  was  carried  on  from  its  com- 
mencement to  the  close  during  those  six  days.  Eight  days' 
notice  of  action  was  however  required  to*  be  given  to  a 
defendant.  From  the  common  law  side,  an  appeal  lay  to 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench ; and  from  the  equity  side,  to 
the  House  of  l/irds.  Alter  the  appointment  of  a second 
justice  for  each  circuit,  by  a statute  of  Elizabeth,  all  the  | 
trials  took  place  before  the  two  Judge^  in  the  same  man-  : 
ner  as  a th^  at  bar  in  England.  Parties  had  the  power  I 
however,  in  most  actions,  of  so  framing  the  record,  as  to  | 
enable  them  to  try  the  causes  at  the  assizes  in  the  nearest 
English  county — a power  which  was  frequently  exercised. 
TIte  judges  of  these  courts  of  great  sessions  were  gene- 
lally  harmters,  practiung  in  England,  their  official  station 
only  lasting  during  the  circuit.  These  courts  were  only 
recently  abolished  (1830)  by  the  11  Geo.  IV.  and  1 Wm. 
IV.,  c.  70,  and  Wales  divided  into  two  circuits,  JilHIh  and 
South  Wales.  j 

The  number  of  justices  of  the  peace  in  each  county  was  j 
restricted  by  the  34  and  33  of  Henry  VIII.  to  eight,  in  sd-  j 
dition  to  the  president,  council,  and  justices  of  the  I.ord  i*re-  : 
lident's  (.'ourt ; but  this  dau&e  was  repealed  in  the  reign  of 
William  and  Maty.  I 

The  practice  of  the  sheriffs’  courts  for  pleas  under  forty 
HhilUngH  WAS  by  the  3'lth  and  3fith  of  Henry  VIII.  assimf-  , 
lated  to  that  of  England,  and  trials  in  these  courts  were  to  i 
he  decided  by  wager  of  law,  or  verdict  of  six  men,  at  the  i 
election  of  the  plaintiff  or  defendant. 

A varii’ly  of  other  enactments  respecting  the  adroinistra 
tion  of  justice  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  statutes  of  Henry 
Vlll.,  above  referred  to,  most  of  them  contesponding  with 
the  English  laws  of  that  period. 

Anlitjuttiet. — Wales  abounds  in  memorials  of  its  nasi 
hiniory.  The  qraailechs,  and  camedds,  and  barrows  [Tu- 
Mours],  relics  (ff  the  Druids  [Britannia]  and  bards;  camps, 
British  and  Homan;  abbeys  and  castles  of  later  periods; 
arc  ail  to  be  met  with  in  various  parts  of  the  principality. 
Detailed  notices  of  these  will  be  found  in  this  work  in  ar- 
ticles treating  of  each  county. 

For  a notice  of  Welsh  literature  and  language,  sec  the 
articles  Ghkat  Britain,  Bari>,  and  Wruh  Language 
AND  LrrERATt'RS, 

Jhvviinnty  PtijJuJiition,  (^kcupoiiont^  4*^.— Wales  is  di- 
vided into  North  and  South  Wales,  each  containing  six 
counties.  The  following  table  gives  their  names,  popula- 
tion in  1841,  area,  and  number  of  parishes : — 


Popalatioa 
lit  IMl.* 

Arva  io 
Sqttua  MiIm. 

No.  ( 
PajUa 

North  Wales. 

Anglesey  . , 

50,890 

271 

67 

Caernarvonshire  . 

81.068 

544 

71 

Denbighshire  . . 

89,291 

633 

59 

Flintshire  . . . 

60,547 

^44 

27 

Merionethshire  « 

39,238 

663 

34 

Montgomeryshire . 

69,226 

839 

54 

SoiTH  Wales. 

nrccknockshire 

.53,293 

754 

«7 

( 'ardiganshire  , 

68.380 

675 

65 

(‘aemiarthenshire . 

106,48*2 

974 

76 

Glamorganshire  . 

173.402 

792 

127 

Pcmbrokcdiire 

88, *262 

010 

145 

Radnorshire  . . 

25,180 

426 

52 

Total  . 

911,321 

7425 

Since  (he  paswng  of  the  1 1 Geo.  IV.  and  1 Wm.  IV., 
c.  70.  Wales  has  no  jurisdiction  in  legal  matters  distinct 
from  England.  It  is  divided  into  two  circuits — North  and 
South  Wales,  and  one  judge  travels  each. 

It  contains  four  bishoprics— those  of  Bangrtr  and  St. 
Asaph  in  North  Wales,  and  of  St.  David's  and  Llandaff  in 
South  Wales.  The  boundaries  however  of  the  Welsh  and 
English  bisliopncA  adjoining  arc  not  determined  by  any 
reference  to  trie  boundaries  of  tho  principality,  any  more 
than  they  are  by  the  divisions  of  counties. 


Many  details  respecting  the  amount  and  employment  of 
the  population  of  Wales  swe  given  in  the  arlicfe  Grkat 
Britai.s  ; but  the  census  of  1841  affords  data  and  materials 
for  some  further  particulars. 

The  population  in  1841  waa — males,  447.533 : females, 
463,788;  total,  911,321.  The  total  population  m 1831 
was  806,182,  lowing  an  increase  in  the  ten  years  of 
I03.K19,  or  13  per  cent.,  being  1*5  per  cent,  less  "than  the 
rate  of  increase  in  England  during  me  same  period.  I1ie 
average 'number  of  inhabitants  to  every  sr|uare  mile  in 
1H41  was  a fraction  less  than  123,  while  the  returns  for 
England  in  the  same  year  give  a )H>pnlation  of  nearly  ;KX) 
to  every  sriuare  mile.  'Fhe  number  of  inhabite<l  houses  in 
1841  was  188,196;  uninhabited.  10,133;  building,  J7t<6. 

Tlie  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  enumeration,  taken  from  the 
returns  of  1831,  the  returns  of  1841  in  these  particulars  not 
having  yet  lK‘ea  published.  Number  of  families  employed 
in  agncultuml  pursuits,  73,195 ; employed  in  trade,  ma- 
nufactures, &c.,  44.702;  all  other  families,  48,641.  Tlic 
centesimal  proportions  therefore  were — acriculture,  43*  0 ; 
trade,  manufactures,  &c.,  26*9;  all  others,  29*2:  total, 
100. 

The  farms  are  generally  speaking  small,  and  more  than 
one  half  of  them  are  cultivated  by  the  occupiers  without 
the  assistance  of  labourers.  I'he  returns  of  1831  gave  the 
number  of  occupiers  engaged  inagrieulkim  and  employing 
labourers  at  19,/28,  and  ihose  not  employing  labounrs  at 
19,966.  A considerable  number  of  the*  latter  are  either 
owners  as  well  as  occupiers  of  the  small  portion  of  soil 
they  cultivate,  or  hold  it  from  the  lord  of  the  manor  at  a 
nominal  or  reduced  rent. 

The  jirincipaJ  manufacture  in  Wales  is  that  of  iron,  find 
this  ia  chiefly  confined  to  Glamorganshire.  Immense 
quantities  of  ore  are  raised  in  that  county,  where  the 
mast  extensive  smelting-fumaces  in  the  empire  arc  to  be 
met  with.  In  tlw  year  IKtO  the  quantity  of  iron  made  in 
8outh  Wales  was  estimated  at  277,061)  tons,  nearly  equal 
to  the  whole  quantity  proihiced  in  Staffordshire  and  the 
rest  of  England.  The  iron  is  shipped  at  New^iort,  Swan- 
sea, Llanelly,  and  other  {K>rts  on  the  Glamorganshire  and 
Monmouth-><hire  coasts ; and  the  latter  county,  as  forming 
|>art  of  the  South  Wales  coal-basin  and  raining-distrielH, 
must  be  included  in  the  estimates  of  the  amount  of  iron 
and  coal  produced. 

Copper-ore,  brought  from  Cornwall  and  other  parts  of 
England,  from  Ireland,  and  forei^  countries,  is  smciterl  in 
large  miantities  at  Swansea.  The  total  quantity  of  ore 
sroeltea  there  in  the  year  ending  June,  1840,  was  56,285  tons. 

I’he  great  coal-field  of  South  Wales  affords  emplovraont 
to  a number  of  hands.  The  quantity  of  coal  and  cufm  ex- 
ported at  the  ditterent  ports  of  South  Wales  and  Mnn- 
moutlishire,  in  18.39,  was  1,376,217  tons,  and  in  1846. 
1,*I38,276  tons.  North  Wales  also  yields  some  coal  and 
iron,  from  the  vicinities  of  Wrexham  and  Ruabon  in  Den- 
bighshire. Lead  (with  some  silver-ore)  and  copper  are 
raised  in  Anglesey,  Cardiganshire,  and  other  p^s  of 
Wales,  as  well  as  large  quantities  of  slate,  limestone,  and 
marble.  Various  manufactures  in  lead,  iron,  copper,  and 
brass  are  carried  on  at  Holywell  in  Flintshire.  Flannel, 
coarse  cloth,  and  stoakings  arc  mnnnfactisrad  in  Montgo- 
mery^ilte  and  other  parts  of  North  Wales,  the  first-men- 
tioned article  in  considerable  quantities,  but  the  trade  in 
all  of  them  has  decreased  con-Mtlcmbly  of  late  veam.  Tlie 
shipping,  £:c.  at  Pembroke,  Milford,  Swansea,  Caernar- 
von, Bangor,  Port  Madoc,  and  other  ports  also  afford  em- 
ployment to  many  persons.  The  miuibcr  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  manufacture  and  in  making  machinery,  in  1831, 
W AS  6218;  and  the  number  of  labourers  employed  in  la- 
bour not  agricultural,  31,571.  The  lallcr  class  comprises 
those  iK'cupied  in  raising  iron-ore  and  coal,  and  labour 
connected  with  them,  and  the  other  sources  of  employment 
just  enumerated. 

iuIttetUifin.—^To  say  that  the  rtate  of  the  people  in  re- 
gard to  education  U very  low,  is  only  to  state  a defect 
common  to  England  and  Wales ; but  Uie  latter  country*  is 
even  less  advanceil  than  the  former.  There  arc  a great 
numlior  of  Sunday-schools  in  connection  with  tlie  Church 
and  dissenters,  and  these  form  at  once  the  commencement 
and  end  of  the  education  of  a great  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity. These  Sunday-schools  are  almost  all  supported  by 
subscription,  without  endowment  or  payment  by  the  scho- 
lars. A table  of  the  various  classes  of  schools  and  the 
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number  of  ftchoUre  will  be  found  in  the  article  Gtt\T 
RkitaIn.  tnken  irom  llie  relume  laid  before  parliament  in 
The  number  of  marria^ee  in  the  Welsh  di^on  ot 
the  Ue|^ktrar<^ncial  (which  includet  klonmonthahire),  in 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1841,  was  7505.  Of  this  num- 
ber a\IU  men  and  5171  women  signed  the  maniacc  re- 
gister with  marks.  The  mean  proportion  per  cent  of  per- 
sons married  in  Wales,  in  the  three  years  ending  Juav  30, 
1841,  who  lined  with  marks— or  in  other  words,  those  un- 
able to  write^^as,  47'6  men,  and  60*0  women ; while  the 
mean  centesimal  proportion  in  Knehmd  and  Wales  of  per- 
sons marry  ing  in  the  same  years,  who  signed  with  marks, 
WHS  33*2K  men  and  49**20  women.  This  is  a very  safe, 
fai^  and  simple  test  of  the  state  of  education.  * The  par- 
ties ore  neither  asked  whether  they  can  write  or  read,  nor 
formally  recpiested  to  write;  but  sign  the  marriage  regis- 
ters witK-their  name  or  their  mark  in  attesting  tiie  mar- 
riage. The  parties  who  many  are  on  nn  average  about 
^ years  of  a^ ; so  the  test  shows  the  state  of  education 


len  or  twenty  years  ago,  and  the  subsenuent  inducements 
te  the  ictaining  of  the  information  and  sKill  then  acquired.* 


' FifurlA  Report  of  the  ^rgi's/ror-OsneriW.) 

Religini^ — Thssenters  of  various  cnK'<1s  abound  in 
Wales.  The  Independents  or  Oongregationalists  are  pro- 
bably the  most  numerous.  Particular  or  Calvinistic  Bap- 
tists. and  Primitive,  WesIcyaifT  and  Welsh  f^Ivinistic 


Methodists  enadbise  the  remainder  of  the  great  body  of 
ilisaeq^ers  in  W^s.  The  number  of  buildings  registered 


inWafes  for  the  solemnization  of  marriages,  up  to  the 
30tl)  of  June,  1H42,  was  T92 ; but  this  is  not  a safe  guide 


in  estimating  the  proportion  of  dwMntm,  as  many  of  the 
latter  'the  ^Icthodi»ts  especially)  have  not  as  yet  availed 


themnelves  of  the  late  act)  and  in  one  county  in  Wales, 
where  the  dissenters  certainly  form  the  majority  of  inha- 
bitants, there  is  not  one  miilding  registered  for  mar- 
liagcs. 

The  number  of  paupen  receiving  relief  in 
Wales  .with  the  exception  of  a small  portion  not  then 


placed  under  the  provtiJons  of  the  Poor  l^w  Amendment 
Act),  at  Lady-day,  183J.  was  08J124 ; and  It  Lady-day, 
184<),  73.254.  Tlie  proportion  of  paupers  at  the  last-namM 
period  to  the  population,  taken  from  the  returns  of  1831 
(and  excluding  the  population  of  the  parts  not  under  the 
operation  of  the  act)  was  0*4  per  ctmt.  In  England  the 
proportion  of  paupers  at  the  same  period  to  the  population 
was  8*0,  These  figures  somewhat  exceed  the  actual  pro- 
portion. as  no  allowance  is  made  for  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation between  1831  and  1R4U.  The  expenditure  for  the 
reliafof  the  poor  (exclusive  of  incidental  cliarges  and  ex- 
TOnses),  in  1831,  was  2R9.422/.,  and  in  1841,  206,000/. 
These  respective  sums,  if  equally  apportioned  among  the 
whole  })opuIation  acetmling  to  the  census  of  each  of  Umhc 
years  would  amount  in  the  first-named  year  (1831)  to 
7s.  2fl.,  and  in  the  lost  year  (1841)  to  5r.  i0</.  per  head. 
In  England  the  rate  of  expenditure  per  head  in  1831  was 
9s.  IW.,  and  in  1841,  6r.  The  result  shows  ttmt.  while 
the  proportion  of  persons  receiving  relief  in  Wales  is 
somewhat  y;reater  than  in  England,  the  proportionate  ex- 
penditure u less  in  the  former  country  than  in  the  latter ; 
and  that  in  Wales,  as  well  as  ^n  England,  the  Poor 
Amendment  Act  has  l>eneficially  atfected  the  rate- 
payers. 


number  of  persons  charged  and  convicted 
in  Warf^or  oflences  have  been  i ' 


B follows:— 
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TuUl. 

1834 

283 

159 

442 

1837 

292 

186 

478 

1840 

414 

*236 

650 

Of  those  charged  in  1840  there  were,  for  ofTenees  against 
the  person,  66;  against  property  with  .violence,  4.^3; 
against  property  ^vithout  violence,  462;  malicious  of- 
fences against  propi'ily,  2 : forgeiy^  and  offences  against 
the  currency,  22;  other  offence^  53:  total  650.  Of  this 
number  141  were  females.  Of  the  total  number  45  could 
read  and  write  well. 
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